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WESTINGHOUSE WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC s ELECTRIC 


25 h. p. C S Motor. 


Why the New Westinghouse C S is the Best Motor 


Ever Produced for Mine, Shop and Tipple Service 


FORGED STEEL CONSTRUCTION—Frame and feet are of heavy forged open-hearth 
steel, thus providing great mechanical strength. 

LARGE SHAFT—The shaft is unusually large in diameter. It is made of axle steel, which 
is 25 per cent. stronger than the machinery steel generally used for motor shafts. 

RUGGED ROTOR—There is nothing about the rotor that can burn out, work loose, or de- 
teriorate under the heat developed in service. 

DUSTPROOF BEARINGS—Anmpple in size; interchangeable. 

NO VENTILATING DUCTS—Loow operating temperatures are obtained without ventilating 
ducts. No danger of burn-outs because of clogged passages. 

LARGE AIRGAPS—Larger than those of any other motors on the market. 
adjusting devices needed or used. 

HIGH EFFICIENCY AND POWER FACTOR—Higher than that of any other line of 
motors on the market. 


EASILY REPAIRED—tThe bearings are the only wearing parts and their natural life is 
several years. When worn out it is cheaper to renew them than rebabbitt them, although this 
can be easily done if desired. Renewals of all other parts can be easily made in case of accidental 


No airgap 


damage. 
COMPLETE LINE—These motors are made in all commercial sizes and speeds for all com- 
merical polyphase circuits and for all constant speed series. Send for full information. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Joplin, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. Salt Lake City,Utah 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 


Atlanta.Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


3irmingham, Ala. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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N Year Vows 


By WALT MASON 





T this glad time we make our vows, as many as the law 
allows. ‘‘Here’s where we cut out foolish things,’’ we say 
“and start a-growing wings.” 


So many pledges do we make, that some of them are sure to 
break. So many virtues we pursue, we bite off more than we can 
chew. And three months hence when we look back on broken vows 
along our track, we feel ashamed, and sadly say, ‘“That sort of pledg- 
ing doesn’t pay.” 


We're only mortals, after all, our limits close, our orbits small, 
and we should keep that fact in view, when vows are ripe and years 
are new. A few sane pledges we can keep, without much strain or 
loss of sleep, are better far for any man than is the old time wholesale 
plan. : 


You fellows, who get out the coal, should make a pledge and keep 
it whole. 


“T’m living on this hustling globe,’’ you say, “‘where each man 
tears his robe, to keep up with the other lads, who chase the dollars 
of our dads. That delegate is sure to lose who doesn’t watch his p’s 
and q’s; eternal vigilance I need, if I don’t wish to go to seed, for ina 
world where all men strive, the winner, sure, must look alive. My own 
experience is fine, but it’s along a narrow line, and I should know what 
others do, what policies the rest pursue. I ought to learn from their 
mistakes, and profit from their dizzy breaks. With others I must get 
in touch; the yarns they tell will help me much. I'll take the journal 
of my trade, and through its helpful columns wade, and it will surely 
put me wise to many things that will surprise. Dodgast me if I ever 
hedge, on this, my latest New Year pledge!”’ 


This is a vow the mining man who’d follow up a modern plan, 
and make his methods up to date, will frame at once, and keep it 
straight. It keeps his finger on the pulse of progress and increased 
results, and helps him nearer to the goal of cheaper, more and cleaner 
coal. Just try it out this coming year, and see some, worries disappear! 
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Are You Thoroughly Posted on Explosives P 


F several demonstrators of 

rival powder companies get 
busy at a mine simultaneous- 
ly, every one connected with 
that mine will be talking gas 
pressure and velocity and 
shattering effects and ammo- 
nium nitrate and organic ni- 
trate, etc., and, what’s more, 
they will enjoy the discussion. 


We know of several in- 
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HERE are many 
mine foremen and 
mine superintendents who 
have a very hazy under- 
standing of explosives. 
To all such we would like 
to suggest that they culti- 
vate the acquaintance of a 
few powder salesmen and 
demonstrators and if any 
of them request the privi- 
lege of a test for thetr 
explosive, by all means be- 
come enthusiastic at once. 


too much to their discretion. 
He may pat himself on the 
back and say that he has ac- 
complished something from a 
safety standpoint, but he has 
not fulfilled his obligations to 
his employer who has a right 
to expect the best product 
that the mine can produce. 
And the superintendent is 
not the only one who can 





stances where powder demon- 





learn from the powder demon- 





strators have made possible a 
cleaner grade of coal with a 
lower powder cost to the miner. Because it 
happens that as a rule miners have to pay 
the explosives bill, many superintendents take 
only small interest in that part of the game. 

When permissible explosives were first ex- 
ploited, these same mine officials adopted the 
new powders and are still using them; however, 
if you question these men you'll find that they 
don’t even know that many changes have been 
made in explosives since then, and that each 
new brand put on the market meets a need 
that some mine manager, superintendent or 
engineer has suggested. 


If left to themselves, miners always purchase 
~ the most powerful explosive that they can ob- 
tain. It ought to be evident, therefore, that 
if a superintendent forbids his miners the use 
of dynamite and rules simply that they must 
use a permissible explosive, he is still leaving 


strator. To make the best 
showing the demonstrator has 
to determine the most advantageous positions 
for his holes and also the most economical 
number required; he does this by drawing on 
his experiences at other mines where condi- 
tions were similar, and also by discussing the 
matter with the miners who seem to be getting 
the best results. By the time he finishes his 
labors, he is quite likely to have hit on a 
system that will be adopted as standard by all 
of the men employed in that particular mine. 


If several demonstrators for rival companies 
are working simultaneously, the interest be- 
comes so keen that the post office is liable to 
be kept busy handling requests for powder 
information addressed to the Bureau of Mines. 
It is also at this time that the Bureau’s pub- 
lished circulars on explosives are resurrected 
and passed around very much as the small boy 
circulates his favorite dime thriller. 
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Water Sealing the Wet Jed Shafts 


By R. G. JoHnson* 





SYNOPSIS—By a proper method of lining a wet 
shaft with reinforced concrete and then forcing 
grout under pressure into the space between the 
lining and the rock, the influx of water was re- 
duced from approximately 600 gal. per min. to 
about a pint. 





The Jed shafts, near Welch, W. Va., have been com- 
pletely water-sealed. These shafts were known as being 
among the wettest in any of the bituminous-coal fields, 
but by means of a heavily reinforced-concrete lining with 
a special backing designed to resist the force of cement 
crout placed under pressure, they were successfully sealed ; 
the flow in the shafts being cut down from something in 
the neighborhood of 600 gal. of water per min. to pos- 
sibly a pint. 

The methods used and the results obtained in face of 
the extreme rock and water conditions were new and so 
full of possibilities for the future that a number of prom- 
inent mining engineers made special trips to Jed to see 
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the work, and because of its nature it is believed a de- 
scription of the procedure followed will be of interest. 

The mine was formerly the property of the Jed Coal 
& Coke Co., and is situated about two and a half miles 
south of Welch, W. Va., on Tug River. In June, 1913, 
the property was bought from the receivers of the above 
named company by the New River & Pocahontas Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., the West Virginia corporation of the 
Berwind interests. Shortly before the purchase, however, 
the question of handling the water in the shafts was dis- 
cussed by the management of the coal company. H. M. 
Bertolet, who is at the head of the operations of the coal 
company, knowing the success of rock grouting in some 
of the recent mine shafts, called in the Dravo Contracting 
Co., of Pittsburgh, to investigate the water and rock con- 
ditions in the shafts, with a view to sealing the shafts, if 
practicable. 


With G. 8S. Borden, chief engineer of the coal com- 


*Engineer, the Dravo Contracting Co., Pittsburgh, Penn, 


pany, the writer took cross-sections in the rock at 5-ft. 
intervals up the hoist shaft, noting rock structure and 
plotting water flows. A plan was prepared showing the 
clear inside dimensions of the shaft arranged to take care 
of the new mine cars which the coal company proposed 
to use after its remodeling of the mine workings. The 
position of the new plan was projected on the old shaft 
layout, and a heavily reinforced concrete lining backed 
with corrugated sheet iron and canvas was designed, 
so as to form drainage channels leading to flanged grout 
pipes, which extended to the inner face of the concrete 
lining, to lead the water through the lning into the shaft. 

Before giving the details of the design, it is absolutely 
necessary to know something of the history of the condi- 
tions which were encountered in the actual sinking of the 
shafts. 


SINKING ORIGINAL SHAFTS 


The shaft sinking was started in the hoist and air shafts 
in October, 1905, and almost immediately water in large 
quantities was encountered in both. The volume of water 
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constantly increased as the sinking progressed. For the 
first 120 ft., which was in white sandstone, the rock was 
much broken, so that the water instead of coming from 
the ribs of the shafts continued to come from the bottom, 
making it impossible to construct rings for the handling 
of the water. These conditions of rock and water were 
found in both shafts. However, from the fact that the 
deeper shaft soon drained the shallower, it was evident 
that the two were connected through the crevices. 

In the hoist shaft, at a depth of 120 ft., the largest 
feeder was struck. 'This was in the shape of a sheet of 
water about 2 ft. wide and 2 in. thick, and practically 
represcnted the accumulation of what the shaft had been 
making down to this point. It was also evident that an 
impervious stratum had been encountered in the sinking, 
for with progress below that point in the hoist shaft the 
water continued to come from the rib. 

When this shaft was 140 ft. deep, or 20 ft. below the 
largest feeder, it was decided to discontinue sinking and 
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install a pumping plant which would take care of the 
water until the air shaft was completed, it being found 
that the impervious stratum drained to the hoist shaft. 
This was done, the air shaft known as No. 2 was sunk 
to the bottom, a large sump was excavated, a heading 
driven in the coal to a point directly underneath No. 1 
shaft, and the permanent pumping plant installed at the 
bottom of No. 2. A bore hole was then driven from the 
bottom of No. 1 to the heading, draining the water to the 
main pumps. 

But on Dec. 8, 1906, just as the sinking of the hoist 
shaft was about to be started again, the failure of the 
valves on a 1500-gal. direct-acting pump which the coal 
company had installed in the permanent pump room, and 
the failure of the company to have repair parts on the 
ground, caused the flooding of both shafts. The pump 
was at that time running constantly up to its capacity, and 
an additional 1000-gal. Jeanesville and a No. 12 Cameron 
pump were being installed in the pump room. 

Pumping from the contractor’s sinking plant was com- 
menced in the flooded air shaft with two No. 10 Camer- 
on’s. These being unable to handle the water, three 
Emerson pumps, two 4-in. and one 5-in., were expressed 
in and placed in the hoist shaft. They were unsatisfac- 
tory, due chiefly to the high hft and to the wet steam, so 
another No. 12 Cameron pump was put in and the Emer- 
son pumps removed. It was found necessary, however, 
to add more pumps before dependable progress could be 
made, and the final water-handling outfit required to 
lower the water so that the big Jeanesville in the pump 
chamber in the mine could be recovered consisted of two 
No. 12 Cameron’s, three No. 10’s and a Wineman pump, 
about the size of a No. 10 Cameron. 

The lost Jeanesville was finally reached on the 24th 
day of January and on the 30th the water was lowered 
so that new valves could be put in. The sump was prompt- 
ly drained and the additional Jeanesville, as well as the 
No. 12 Cameron, were at once put in running order, the 
plug shot out of the bore hole in the hoist shaft, and 
sinking resumed. Throughout a 60-ft. section or from a 
point 15 ft. above to 45 ft. below the largest feeder of water 
the shaft was timbered with sets and lagging, and a ring 
placed at a depth of 175 ft. from the top. In the balance 
of the shafts, buntons to support the guides were hitched 
into the ribs. This later, however, proved a. very un- 
satisfactory construction. The entire operation of pump- 
ing the drowned shafts took six weeks, from 1500 to 2500 
gal. of water per min. being handled continuously; there 
was also the constant changing and lowering of the 
pumps. The hoist shaft was bottomed on June 4, 1907. 


Tue Design or A LINING 


From this brief history, the extreme conditions which 
had to be taken into consideration in the design of a lin- 
ing are probably clear. It was deemed advisable to plan 
not only for the hydrostatic head equal to the depth of 
the new shaft to the ring below the first impervious 
stratum, which was practically 170 ft., but to reinforce 
for the pressure of the grout which would be necessary to 
drive back the water which itself would be under the pres- 
sure due to this head when prevented by the lining from 
entering the shafts. In the actual grouting this was not 
found to have been absolutely necessary, although the ex- 
tra cost of reinforcement was good insurance. 

Below the ring the lining was designed to withstand 


_the placing of the steel. 
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only the pressure which it was figured would accumulate 

and possibly bank up, as«#tcwere, hetweenutworarythree 4 
other impervious strata. It was«necessary,:dhenefore, to 
design and construct the lining heaviest at theming in 
the hoist shaft and to reduce the amount of reimforeement | 


gradually, as the lining was constructed up:frem. this » 
point. 


Below the ring, local conditions as they were un- |; 
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Fig. 3. VERTICAL SECTION OF SHAFT, SHOWING GROUT- 


ING APPARATUS 


covered in the actual operation of lining were to govern 
the placing of the reinforcement. 

The design of a reinforced lining for a shaft is for- 
tunately governed by natural conditions which determine 
Although the shaft sinker at- 
tempts to drill and load the shot holes so as to have the 
rock break to a certain line, the rib is usually so shattered 
that it presents a very irregular surface. In lining, there- 
fore, the concrete will be of different thicknesses at dif- 
ferent points. 

Since the lining between buntons takes the form of a 
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panel system, much like a paneled floor in a reinforced- 
concrete building, it follows that the greater the thick- 
ness of lining, the less reinforcement per foot is required. 
It was necessary, therefore, in designing a lining to pro- 
vide for certain quantities of reinforcing steel for certain 
thicknesses of concrete at different depths in the shaft 
down to the 170-ft. point, to which it was figured the 
hydrostatic head would act. The accompanying drawings 
show the method of reinforcement and the manner in 
which the stresses in the panels were carried to the bun- 
tons which acted as columns. 

It may be noted that a different system of reinforce- 
ment was corsidered before the final design was decided 
on. This contemplated drilling holes in the rock rib and 
inserting wedge bolts with loops on the outside end. 
These bolts were to be placed 2 ft. apart, vertically and 
horizontally, around the rock walls of the shaft. It was 
then planned to pass reinforcement through the loop 
holes at the end of these wedge bolts. 

The concrete lining in this way would be fastened to the 
rock ribs and the pressure of the grout would find, of 
course, much shorter beams to act against. Buntons could 
have been made much smaller and considerably less re- 
inforcement used, for the span of the panels would have 
been much smaller. But the scheme presented certain dis- 
advantages which it was decided heavily uverweighed the 
cheapness of the construction. 

As above noted, the rock rib was so broken in struc- 
ture that it was felt that an absolute certainty of the 
strength of the construction could not be depended upon. 
Again, the corrugated iron and canvas backing to the lin- 
ing was deemed an essential feature and, as later proved, 
was a very necessary one. This could not have been 
placed around the wedge bolts to completely shed the 
water with any certainty. Again it was felt that directly 
underneath the bolts there might be possibly a small 
channel which would lead the water from the rock rib to 
the line of reinforcement which would be about 2 in. from 
the inner or shaft face of the concrete. In this case, it 
would have been impossible to prevent the lining from 
leaking. The cheaper scheme was, therefore, discarded on 
account of its uncertainty. 

The biggest feature of the lining as finally constructed 
was the iron and canvas backing. The canvas was placed, 
as noted in Fig. 4, so that the grout would be forced into 
the weave of the cloth and so form an impervious mat be- 
hind the actual concrete. The sheet iron formed a stiff 
drainage channel to conduct the water from the rock be- 
hind the lining. 

After the minimum thickness of concrete lining had 
been decided, the necessary enlargements of the shafts 
were determined, costs estimated, and contracts for the 
work were closed with the Dravo Contracting Co., of 
Pittsburgh. 


ACTUAL CONSTRUCTION 


The hoist shaft was turned over to the contractors about 
the first. of August, 1913. The shaft bottom was found 
to be in such shape, however, that concrete arching for a 
distance of 20 ft. on each side of the hoist shaft was 
deemed advisable, and the work of the excavation therefor 
and the cleaning out, widening of entries and the taking 
down of roof necessary for this arching were commenced. 
Due to certain other bottom work which the coal company 
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wanted the contractors to do, the actual lining of the 
shafts was not started until Oct. 18. 

The routine of the work of lining was as follows: 
Guides and hitch buntons were removed for a distance of, 
say 15 or 20 ft. The shaft section was then enlarged, the 
drilling being done with Sullivan DB-19 hammer drills 
and Ingersoll jackhamers. After the rib was shot and 
trimmed, the muck was removed from the scaffold and a 
set of concrete forms placed. These forms were made in 
sections to cover five vertical feet of shaft. They were 
dapped at bunton points to permit the placing of the 
steel H-beam buntons. 

After the forms were braced to line and level, the cor- 
rugated iron and canvas backing was hung, directing the 
course of the water from the rib at the section of concrete 
to be placed to the drainage channels behind the section 
of lining last poured, which water would then flow out 
through grout pipes which connected the drainage chan- 
nels to the concrete forms. The reinforcement was then 
put in place, according to the plans applying to the depth 
and according to the thickness of the lining at that point. 
After cleaning the top surface of the section of concrete 
previously placed, removing the keys in the old concrete 
and covering the surface with cement grout, the pouring 
of the concrete was started. 

After the section was poured, scaffolding in the center 
was piled to the sides and the men went to the lowest 
section of forms which had been left in place and dis- 
mantled and brought it to the surface, where it was re- 
paired and coated with an oily preparation to prevent the 
concrete sticking when it was next to be used. The cycle 
of work to prepare for the concreting of the next form 
was then resumed. 

The work was interrupted at several times by certain 
operations of the coal company, which were necessary to 
its interests. These various interruptions caused a total 
delay of probably a month and a half in the comple- 
tion of the hoist shaft. It required on an average two 
days to perform all the operations incident to the placing 
of a 5-ft. section of linmg. Toward the top of the shaft, 
25 vertical ft. of concrete were placed per week, while 
from the ring up through the wettest section, a 5-ft. 
form of concrete often required three days. The construc- 
tion of temporary water rings and the placing of a box 
at the main feeder which acted as a funnel and connected 
to a pipe in the shaft leading to a motor-driven centrifu- 
gal pump at the bottom required especial care and con- 
siderable time. 

The concrete was thoroughly spaded to remove all air 
bubbles and their consequent voids. The importance of 
well worked concrete was so impressed on the shift bosses, 
and the actual placing of the material so watched by the 
superintendent personally that at no joint in either shaft 
did the concrete leak, even in the wettest sections. To 
the actual thoroughness with which the men did their 
work is attributed the biggest measure of the success of 
the proposition. 4 , 

The water was of such fine quality for drinking pur- 
poses that it was suggested that it might be possible to | 
save some of it by running a 6-in. pipe in the concrete lin- ~ 
ing vertically from the box at the large feeder to the top 
of the shaft, it being the intention to place a deep-well 
pump therein. The pipe was placed but, as it developed 
later, the grouting forced the water supply so far from the 
bottom of the pipe that none entered it, and the scheme 
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had to be abandoned. After the lining was completed and 
the guides placed in the hoist shaft, the grout pipes that 
were making water were piped to the sump, the pipe be- 
ing laid close to the concrete lining so that the cages could 
be operated. 

Since the rock was so broken that the crevices in the 
strata connected the two shafts, it was decided to line the 
air shaft conipletely before attempting to grout the hoist 
shaft. The work here required no unusual methods or 
schemes that were not employed in the hoist shaft. 


GROUTING OPERATIONS 


On the completion of the air shaft, preparations were 
made for the grouting of the hoist shaft. This latter 
with its grout pipes connected and leading to the sump 
had been in use by the coal company for four months for 
reconstruction work in the mine. A small motor-driven 
fan had been rigged up in one of the entries at the bottom 
and provided air for a limited operation of the mine while 
the contractors were working in the air shaft. 

The lining was figured to stand the pressure for a 100- 
ft. hydrostatic head, that is, the plug cocks on the grout 
pipes for the i00-ft. section of lining could be completely 
shut while tie grouting operation was proceeding at the 
bottom. However, to make assurance doubly sure the 
lining was grouted in much shorter sections. 

The grout tanks which were arranged in connection 
with the mixer as shown in Fig. 3 were placed at the 
hole to be grouted. They were connected in a battery of 
two and were filled from barrels placed on a scaffolding 
just above, which barrels in turn were filled by pipe from 
the grout mixer at the top of the shaft. This was a new 
departure in shaft grouting and the arrangement was re- 
sponsible for a speed of at least three times that attained 
by the old method. Speed was one of the most important 
requirements. since the coal company had only a limited 
supply of fuel for the boilers and had this been exhausted 
it would have been necessary to ship in coal from other 
mines or to interrupt the work of grouting in order to 
mine it. The arrangement of pipes, tanks and grout ma- 
chines, worked admirably in every case. 


The first operation in the grouting was to put a pres- 


sure gage on the hole to be treated. This would indicate 
the approximate pressure required to force grout into 
the hole. The tanks were then connected to the hole and 
grout forced in under the figured pressure, especial care 
being taken to see that this did not run over the limiting 
pressure for which the lining was designed. 

Grout mixed to the consistency of a thick cream was 
forced into the hole until it commenced to run out of 
the hole directly above the one being treated. However, 
if the hole showing ‘the grout was only 5 or 10 ft. above 
the one being grouted, the plug cock on the upper hole 
would be closed and the process continued until grout 
appeared in the hole next higher in the shaft. Grout- 
ing would then be discontinued, the machines raised to 
a higher level and connected to the hole last showing 
the grout. 'The operation was then continued in this man- 
ner until the entire shaft had been treated. 

It was necessary on several occasions to come back to 
old holes and to regrout leaks around the pipes, doubt- 
less caused by shrinkage in the cement. Such leaks re- 
quired double the pressure that the initial grouting took, 
but the lining was amply strong to stand loads of this 
kind, for the force of the regrouting was, of course, ex- 
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pended over only a small area behind the lining. In the 
case of the original grouting, the pressure would be ex- 
erted over a large area, since the drainage channels al- 
ways made a big void between the lining and the rock 
The grouting in the hoist shaft required practically 1350 
bbl. of cement and was completed in about 12 days. 

On Sept. 14 the grouting in the air shaft was started. 
No unusual difficulties were encountered in this shaft, al- 
though a higher pressure was required. It was the in- 
tention of Mr. Bertolet to save a portion of the water 
from the air shaft for town purposes. Accordingly, the 
shaft was grouted up to the point of greatest water influx 
and the grout tanks moved to a much higher position in 
the shaft. The strata, however, were so broken up that 
although the lining at the upper point had been bonded 
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GENERAL PLAN OF AIR SHAFT IN ROCK 


Fia. 4. Cross-Section or Arr AND Horst SHAFTS, 


SHowING Metuop or REINFORCING 


to the rock rib, the grout came down through the rock 
and appeared with the water which it was intended to 
pipe to the town supply tank. The effort to save this sup- 
ply was then abandoned and the shaft completely grouted. 
The entire operation of grouting the air shaft required 
only four days, in which time 1129 bbl. of cement were 
forced into the rock crevices behind the lining. 

A pressure of 50 lb. per sq.in. is low for ordinary grout- 
ing operations in rock, or even if applied through the lin- 
ings in a circular tunnel or shaft, but when it is realized 
that the pressure on the back of this lining amounted to 
31% tons per sq.ft. on a flat-sided shaft, it must be readily 
seen that the extreme care used in placing the lining and 
in watching the pressure of the grout tanks was more than 
justified. 

It was even figured that the concrete on the lower side 
of the reinforcement, considering a section of Jining as a 
beam, should be allowed to crack in order that the rein- 
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forcement might take its full load. However, there were 
no cracks perceptible when the lining was completed. This 
was unquestionably due to the fact that the shaft was 
grouted in shorter sections than was contempiated when 
the design was made. It was known and realized from 
the start that these extra precautions had to be taken. 
While the picked crew which was brought from shaft re- 
gions of western Pennsylvania at the very start of the job 
were the ones who saw the work through to completion, 
it was, nevertheless, apparent that the placing of rein- 
forcement in such a place and under such conditions could 
not conform accurately to the positions noted on the 
drawings. 

Some mining engineers are dubious regarding the ques- 
tion of grouting in shafts, believing that the water which 
is so shut off will come eventually into the mine. Local 
rock conditions must, of course, govern this. If there are 
impervious strata 50 ft. or more above the coal, the 
chances are that water grouted from the shafts above this 
point will not enter the mine. In this section, or near 
Welch, W. Va., there is a fairly solid stratum above the 
coal, but the upper rocks are much more broken in struc- 
ture than in other sections of West Virginia. There 
have been high falls of roof in the Jed mine, now called 
by the present owners “Havaco Mine”; yet the water 
which was grouted off from the shafts has not come 
through into the workings. 


Tue Pumpine Now REQUIRED 


Two 500-gal. centrifugal pumps were required to 
handle the combined shaft and mine water just before the 
grouting started. Now, one 500-gal. pump, running only 
a part of the time, readily ejects the entire flow which, of 
course, now comes only from the mine itself. 

The wisdom of such an expensive piece of construction 
for the sole purpose of shutting off 600 gal. of water per 
min. might possibly be questioned, but pumping costs 
and the saving of the delays and incidental inconveniences 
due to handling coal in a wet shaft bottom are the best 
answers to such arguments. The saving im actual horse- 
power formerly required for pumping will alone pay 10 
per cent. on the cost of the actual hning and grouting. 
Of course, there are other distinct advantages in having 
an absolutely dry shaft other than the saving of actual 
boiler horsepower in pumping. ‘The forming of ice on 
the guides in the winter time under original conditions 
was a constant source of danger, delay and expense, and 
unquestionably the amount lost because of such delays 
would pay the interest on the cost of the incidental con- 
struction which the coal company added to the shafts. 
These took the form of an extra-heavy steel stairway, a 
concrete partition wall in the air shaft, and concrete arch- 
ing at the shaft bottom. 

The scheme above described was designed by and its 
execution carried out under the supervision of the writer, 


with Maurice H. Rupert as superintendent in active 
charge of the work on the ground. 
If a current of electricity flows through any conductor, 


a certain definite portion of the electrical energy sup- 
plied will be required to overcome resistance and trans- 
mit the current between any two points along the path. 
This energy of transmission, as it is called, is never lost, 
but is converted into heat. Heat will be developed whenever 
any electric current flows through any conductor or part 
thereof, the amount being directly proportional to the resist- 
ance of the conductor and to the square of the current. 
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Repairing Pipe Leaks 


I have found the following repairs successful, says 
James EH. Nobel, in Power. A 4-in. cast-iron pipe 
broke apart under a building foundation. To enable us to 
turn the water on again as soon as possible, I used the 
clamp A, 6 in. wide and 44 in. thick (Figs. 1 and 2), with 
sheet-rubber packing wrapped around the pipe, and two 
pieces of sheet copper D and D, 6 in. wide, where the 
edges of the clamp came together. This job was done 
seven years ago and is still giving satisfaction. 

















MertuHops oF CLAMPING BROKEN PIPES 


Another 6-in. cast-iron water pipe had a 15-in. erack, 
Fig. 3. A piece of 14-in. iron 4 in. wide formed to the 
shape of the pipe, with sheet rubber placed under it, was 
clamped over the break, Fig. 4. This has also proved suc- 
cessful. 

A 3-in. steam pipe ieaked at the flanges, because the 
threaded ends were badly corroded. A copper sleeve 
and a 5-in. pipe 8 in. long were slipped over the open- 
ing after the flanges were removed, Fig. 5. The space 
between the outside of the 3-in. pipe and the inside of 


























FIG.6. 


JOINING Pipe ENDS WITH SLEEVES 


the 5-in. pipe was then filled with Smooth-On, iron 
and elastic cement mixed. Heat from a blow torch 
was then applied for half an hour, and in two hours 
steam was turned on. 

In extending a cast-iron water main it was found 
that what should have been the connecting length was 
a foot short and there was no more pipe of the same size 
on hand. Instead of sending to the city for a pipe and 
sleeve, one of the men went into the workshop and in a 
few minutes turned out a wooden sleeve 16 in. long to fit 
over the pipe. Next a 20-in. piece of larger pipe was cut 
and placed over the pipe ends and the wooden sleeve, Fig. 
6. The joint was then run with lead in the usual way. 
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A Successful 
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By H. M. Kanarr* 





SYNOPSIS—A device is driven by the hoisting 
engine, which opens the shaft gate at the ground 
landing when the cage is stopped there. It also 
prevents over-winding, shutting off steam and ap- 
plying the brakes when a predetermined point in 
the headframe is passed. 





An automatic gate, designed to protect the ground land- 
ing of a hoisting shaft, which has been invented and pat- 
ented by I. J. Harvey, a division superintendent for the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., is being tried 
out at the Sykes shaft of the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal 
& Iron Co., at Sykesville, Penn. Thus far the device has 
proven entirely satisfactory. 

This particular device is operated by compressed air, 
although it might be steam driven were the air not avail- 
able. The controlling mechanism, which is mounted on 
a small frame adjacent to the hoisting engine, is driven 
from the main drum shaft through a sprocket wheel and 
chain. The speed of the engine and the depth of the shaft 
determine the relative gear ratios of the two sprocket 
wheels. 

The engine, in hoisting, rotates a rod about 114 in. in 
diameter and 3 ft. long, on which is cut a special screw 
thread with a pitch of about one-half inch, the rod thus 
making two: revolutions per inch of travel of the screw 
thread. This screw operates a slide which is mounted 
on a small rod just below and parallel to it. 

At one point in its travel, this slide comes in contact 
with and depresses a lever for opening the valve which 
admits the compressed air into a cylinder standing ver- 
tically against the front wall of the engine house. This 
cylinder is approximately 8 ft. long, and is made from 
a 6-in. pipe. A piston or plunger operates within it, 
which is connected with the gate at the shaft by means 
of a wire rope passing over suitable sheaves. The gate 
slides up and down on two 2-in. pipe guides, the vertical 
travel of the piston in the engine house being just suf- 
ficient to raise the gate the distance required for car 
clearance. | 

When the cage does not stop at the lower landing, the 
slide passes over the operating lever so quickly that only 
a small amount of air is admitted to the cylinder, an 
amount insufficient to cause any piston movement. When 
a stop at this landing is made, however, the lever is held 
open by the slide, and the air in the cylinder holds the 
gate suspended until the cage is moved, when the slide 
releases the lever to its normal position, which, in turn, 
releases the piston and the gate descends. A short helical 
spring on the piston rod cushions whatever shock may be 
caused by this action. 


OvrErR-WINDING Is PREVENTED 


In addition to operating the gate as above described, 
this device is arranged so as to prevent the cage passing 
a predetermined point. It thus forestalls over-winding. A 
small lever adjustable with a threaded nut is placed at 





*Chief engineer, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., 
Punxsutawney, Penn. 


the end of the frame on which the operating slide travels, 
and when the cage passes a predetermined position in the 
head frame, the slide comes in contact with a small lever 
tripping it, and thus putting the entire air pressure 
against a piston attached to the throttle, closing it im- 
mediately and through another piston applying the brakes 
to the hoisting drums. In order to move the engine again, 
it is necessary to shut off this emergency pressure, which 
may be done by suitable valves, after which the safety 
trigger may be again set and the engine operated as usual. 

It has been found by actual test that it is impossible 
for the hoisting engineer to hold the throttle open against 
the air pressure, or to open it until the pressure has been 
released, while the braking effect is sufficient to stop the 
engine almost instantly. 


Tue GATE ReQqutrES No ATTENTION 


The gate is entirely automatic in its operation, requir- 
ing no attention from the engineer other than to see that 





MECHANISM CONTROLLING THE GATE 


the mechanism is in working order and the proper adjust- 
ments made. All of the driving mechanism is in a warm 
room and is not affected therefore by freezing temper- 
atures. ‘The only part exposed is the gate, and its oper- 
ation on the slides may be assured during cold weather 
by admitting a small amount of steam to the 2-in. pipe 
guides, thus keeping them absolutely free from snow and 
ice. The engineer can always see at a glance the position 
of the gate by noting the location of the piston at the 
front of the building. 

The accompanying photograph shows all of the oper- 
ating mechanism, except the cylinder and piston, which 
raises and lowers the gate. It will be noticed that in 
this particular case the device is arranged for a single- 
compartment shaft. In a double-compartment shaft, two 
screws and slides would be required. These might be 
mounted on the same frame and driven by the same 
sprocket. Two cylinders and pistons would, however, be 
hecessary. 

Gates similar to the above have been installed at the 
Stanley shaft of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron 
Co., at Helvetia, Penn., and at a double-compartment 
shaft of the same company at Lucerne mine near Homer 
City, Penn. 
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By ReGiInatp TRAUTSCHOLD* 





SYNOPSIS—A study of some economic consid- 
erations in the use of the anthracite steam coals. 
The actual heat values fluctuate according to de- 
livered prices and hence vary in different sections 
of the country. Grate bars should also be de- 
signed with a view to further increases in the cost 
of coal. 





With rice coal at two dollars the ton, buckwheat a dol- 
lar more, pea still another extra dollar and nut probably 
two dollars more than pea—each one an excellent steam 
fuel—the selection of the most economic anthracite to 
burn in any plant is a question surrounded by varying 
difficulties. The cheap smaller coals are harder to burn 
economically, lower in heating value and contain consid- 
erably more ash and refuse than do the more expensive 
grades. There are disadvantages or drawbacks on one 
side of the equation and dollars on the other. The stead- 
ily increasing cost of anthracite coals is also continually 
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upsetting the balance of the equation, so that the eco- 
nomical coal of yesterday may not be the cheapest today. 
To complicate the problem still further, the economic bal- 
ance is not the same in all localities. 


IRREGULARITIES IN VALUES 


At the mines, the relative value of the various sizes of 
anthracite has not varied as much as at points requiring 
long rail hauls, etc. However, culm and barley have 
acquired a certain value since the not very remote days 
when they were practically worthless, or worse, while the 
larger coals have increased in cost fairly proportionally, 
the price being regulated by cost of production and by the 
demand. Within range of wagon or automobile delivery 
from the mines, the economic value of the anthracites 
varies inversely with the size. That is, the smaller 
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the coal, the greater the heating value obtained for a 
given outlay. 

The relative economy does not, however, necessarily 
vary with the price of the coal nor its heating value, at. 
least it does not vary directly. While the heating value in- 
creases with the size of coal—considering only the wash- 


ery sizes and the smaller prepared sizes—it must also be . 


remembered that the ash content and other refuse de- 
crease In proportion as these coals advance in size. These 
dilutants not only necessitate an expenditure for their 
removal, but have a tendency to reduce the boiler efficiency 
of the plant. The greater the proportion of ash, the more 
that has to be expended for its disposal and also the lower 
the thermal efficiency of the boiler, even though the dif- 
ferent sizes of coal burned do contain the same heating 
value. The ash and refuse contents of any fuel tend al- 
ways to reduce the transfer of heat to the boiler. The 
effect of these noncombustibles is not so marked, on ac- 
count of their relatively small proportion, as the benefits 
derived from increased heating value, but they must never- 
theless be considered if economic efficiency is to be realized 
in the choice of fuel. 


THE STEAM SIZES AND THE BASIS OF COMPARISON 


Any grade of anthracite, even culm, can be burned so 
that it has a certain heating value, more or less constant 
for standard sizes of coal, and correspondingly an eco- 
nomic value, which latter is governed by its heating value, 
ash and refuse contents. Culm and barley do not lend 
themselves to efficient use, however, without briquetting 
or pulverizing, operations which add materially to the cost 
of the fuel. Though anthracite briquettes do prove eco- 
nomical when the proper binder is employed and the 
combustion of coal dust has been successfully and profit- 
ably undertaken, neither of these two methods of utiliz- 
ing low grades of anthracite comes under the scope of this 
discussion. 

Rice, or buckwheat No. 2, can be successfully and eco- 
nomically burned on grates especially designed for such 
fuel, buckwheat No. 1 is rapidly becoming a standard size 
for power purposes, pea is, of course, the recognized 
standard steam coal among the anthracites and chestnut is 
an excellent, though costly, steam fuel. These four 
standard grades of hard coal may then be considered as 
embracing all the anthracite steam fuels and their rela- 
tive economic value for power purposes’ will be taken up, 
both at the mines and at a market comparatively distant 
from the source of supply. | 

A convenient base for comparing the value of coals as 
steam producers is the quantity required to develop the 
necessary heat for 100 boiler hp. with a_ boiler efficiency 
of 100 per cent: <A boiler horsepower is equivalent to 33,- 
317 B.t.u. per hr., the heat required to convert 34.5 lb. of 
water into, steam from and at 212° F., or practically 
equivalent to an evaporation of 30 lb.,of water from 100° 
F. into steam at 70 lb. gage pressure. If all grades of 
coal could be burned with equal efficiency—that is, if 
the boiler efficiency were the same for all grades of fuel— 
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the economic value of the various grades would vary ac- 
cording to their heating value. But there is frequently 
considerable difference. 

For instance, the average heating value of buckwheat 
No. 1 is about 634 per cent. greater than No. 2, while 
the ash and refuse contents of the former average some- 
thing like 21 per cent. less. Therefore, the average effi- 
ciency of a boiler with grates designed for the use of 
buckwheat No. 1 would be nearly 7 per cent. greater than 
a similar boiler fired on rice, the same care and efficiency 
being employed in burning the two grades of fuel and the 
respective grates equally well proportioned. At the mines 
or in localities where coal can be purchased at similar 
rates, this variation in boiler efficiency and the additional 
expense entailed in disposing of the greater quantity of 
ashes and refuse from the poorer grade of coal mean 
that though buckwheat No. 1 costs nearly 100 per cent. 
more than rice, its net cost per 100 boiler hp. averages 
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but about 75 per cent. more. Other grades of steam sizes 
of anthracite are affected in a similar way. 


VALUE PER Botner HorsErower on Mine PrIcES 


Based on mine prices, Chart I graphically depicts the 

net cost of the various grades of anthracite per 100 boiler 
hp. with coal commanding different prices per ton, due 
allowance being made for expenses entailed by the pres- 
ence of ash and other refuse and the losses due to thermal 
inefficiencies of the average boiler when fired on the vari- 
ous grades of coal. The chart shows that there is a fairly 
uniform relation existing between the prices of coal at the 
mines and its cost per power-generating unit, and that 
the better the coal, the less economical it is for steam-pro- 
ducing purposes, its cost per ton increasing about 50 per 
cent. more rapidly than its steam-generating power; the 
chart also indicates the limiting prices that can be eco- 
nomically paid for various grades. 

As as example, should rice command a price of $1 per 
ton and if at the same time’buckwheat could be purchised 
for $1.15 per’ton, the higher-grade coal would be the 
more economical, although containing but 624 per cent. 
more heat units per’pound. Such conditions could not 
arise at the present rate at which coal is sold, but such 
rates are not impossible if the progress in efficient burn- 
ing of rice continues as rapidly as it has during the past 
few years. The price of buckwheat is regulated almost 
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entirely by demand and not the cost of preparation, which 
is little or no more than rice costs. If the numerous 
power houses now fired on buckwheat should modify their 
grates so as to burn rice instead, a step that at present 
would effect considerable saving, the price of the poorer 
grade of coal would go up rapidly and the decreased de- 
mand for buckwheat would result in its becoming cheaper 
so that their respective costs per ton might fall to a differ- 
ence of 15 per cent. instead of nearly 100 per cent. as at 
present. / 

At a distance from the mines the relative value of the 
small sizes of anthracite may differ considerably from the 
mine prices; freight and delivery charges have to be 
added and these are not governed by the heating value of 
the coals but are based upon weight. Freight rates do vary 
according to the grade of coal, it is true, being less for 
the poorer qualities; but delivery charges do not, so that 
the average price of coal delivered at the power house 
at a distance from the source of supply bears little re- 
lation, so far as the true economic value of the coal is 
concerned, to the prices current at the mines. Take the 
New York market, for instance—the average price of 
buckwheat, delivered, is about 40 per cent. greater than 
rice, while the average difference at the mines is nearly 
21% times as great. This naturally has considerable effect 
upon the relative value of the various grades, often re- 
ducing the difference to a considerable extent. 


VarrtatTions AccorDING To FreigHtT BURDENS 


Regarding the freight and delivery costs as fixed 
charges, just as if the price at the mines had been in- 
creased by an equivalent amount, a chart may be plotted 
to embrace the range of prices through which the various 
grades of coal may pass and the cost of the coals per 100 
boiler hp. for any locality where the market prices fall 
within its range can be shown. Such a graphic illustra- 
tion is given in Chart II, covering the range of prices 
that may be expected in New York; similar charts are 
equally applicable to any other locality where prices are 
the same. In such sections of the country the gap be- 
tween the minimum possible price for pea and the maxi- 
mum for rice is well overlapped by the average prices 
of buckwheat and not simply connected by the mininum 
and maximum prices as at the mines. 

Three grades of coal are thus brought within a possible 
equal value for steam purposes—rice at about $2.87, buck- 
wheat at $3.35 and pea at approximately $3.48 per ton, 
all being equally economical. At the present time (Oc- 
tober, 1914) pea commands more than this figure and rice 
is obtainable at a better price. Buckwheat has already, or 
may before long, be counted upon to touch this figure, 
$3.35 per ton delivered, and the time cannot be far dis- 
tant when many plants, now operating with pea, will find 
it to their decided advantage to burn’ buckwheat and 
others that now burn buckwheat to fall back on rice. With 
buckwheat at $3 per ton, it would be economical to re- 
model a plant so as to operate on rice, provided the latter 
costs less than $2.65 per ton; and similarly with pea at 
$3.75 per ton it would pay to use buckwheat at $3.60 
per ton. 

The foregoing comparisons apply only to localities 
where the average prices are about the same as in New 
York. Where anthracite is more expensive, the range of 
economical coals is greater and the gain derived from 
abandoning the use of a certain grade for one of poorer 
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quality is not so marked. The nearer the source of sup- 
ply the greater the economy of using a low-grade product. 

The charts presented herewith are based on coals of 
average heating value, reasonable ash and refuse contents, 
burned under boilers of ordinary efficiency, and the fuel 
costs per 100 boiler hp. represents values that can be 
counted upon with efficient operation. They may be 
bettered, of course, but if they are not fully realized, the 
coal used is below specifications or else the boiler efficiency 
is not what it ought to be. Should better efficiencies or 
higher heating values than those on which the charts 
are based be obtained, very close fuel costs per 100 boiler 
hp. may be arrived at by interpolation of the chart read- 
ings, such calculated values being accurate enough for 
all practical purposes. 


EFFECTS OF A SLIGHT GENERAL INCREASE IN THE Cost 
or COAL 


Two general rules may be laid down as to the eco- 
nomic value of anthracite for steam generation in the 
power house: First, the lower the price of anthracite, 
the poorer the grade of coal (smaller size) that can be ad- 
vantageously used, and vice versa. Second, in selecting 
erates for new plants or in the remodeling of old ones, 
it may be advisable to install grates for the grade of coal 
poorer than the most economical grade at the time of 
installation, if the economic values of the two coals do 
not vary greatly. This allows for an increase in the price 
of all grades of anthracite, which must be expected, and 
an increase has less effect on the fuel cost per boiler horse- 
power when cheap coals are employed than with a more 
expensive, though more efficient, grade. 

In a locality where buckwheat commands a price of 
$2.80 per ton at the time of installation of grates, and 
rice a price of $2.40, it would be good policy to install 
grates for burning rice, although for the time being buck- 
wheat would prove the more economical coal. A 10 per 
cent. increase in the price of the two grades, which would 
not be at all improbable, would reverse their relative 
economies. With rice and buckwheat commanding $2.80 
and $2.40 per ton, the fuel costs per 100 boiler hp. would 
be 49.6c. and 50.1c., respectively; but with buckwheat 
at $3.08 and rice at $2.64, the fuel costs would be 55.2 
and 54.9¢c. per 100 boiler horsepower, respectively, and 
should there be still further increases, the balance would 
favor rice even more. 

In sections of the country where the difference in cost 
of buckwheat and rice is still 40c. per ton, and the price 
of buckwheat $3 per ton, it requires only about a 2144 
per cent. increase in the prices of the coals to throw the 
economic balance in favor of rice. 


MentucKky Makes Large Gain 
im Mine Output 


The principal mineral product of Kentucky is coal, 
the value of which constitutes about three-fourths of the 
value of the state’s total mineral output. In 1913, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Geological Survey, the total value of 
the mineral production of Kentucky was about $27,000,- 
000, of which the coal mines contributed $20,516,749. 
This is an increase of about $4,500,000 in value of total 
mineral products over the figures for 1912. 

The second industry in importance, clay-working, con- 
tributed $2,914,276 in 19138, an increase of $470,536 
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over 1912. The quarrying industry is third in impor. 
tance in the state, its products in 1913 being valued at 
$1,150,205, against $1,282,148 in 1912. 
Sawing Klliptical Troughs 

A short time ago, says Johnson Barre in American Ma- 
chinist for Nov. 5, our wood-working department made 
use of the following “stunt” which, while it may be old, 
was certainly new to me, and may bear passing on. A 
number of wooden pieces had to be made about 3 ft. 
long by 8 in. wide and 5 in. thick, troughed out about 
as shown in the illustration. The curvature of the trough 
had to approximate fairly closely a given diameter. This 
curve was laid out in pencil on one end of each piece, 
previously dressed to the required outside dimensions. 
The rough stock was then removed, leaving enough to fin- 
ish smoothly. A flat strip of wood, having a straight 
edge, was clamped across the table of a circular saw, as 
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shown, and a test piece run along this strip for a short 
distance to obtain the angle necessary to set the strip so 
that the saw might cut to the correct curve. This angle 
was readily obtained after a few trials, and the troughs 
were then easily and rapidly finished. This method is 
applicable only where the curve is part of an ellipse with 
the long axis vertical. 

Where such is the case, it is rapid and accurate, as the 
saw can be raised after the correct angle is determined, to 
cut right up to the desired curve, and the trough further- 
more is uniform in curvature from one end to the other. 

€ 
Automatic Mine Doors in 
Alabama 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is installing automatic 
mine doors in its Warner and Sayreton mines, in Ala- 
bama. These self-acting doors do away with trappers, 
and thus reduce general operating expenses. The doors 
are manufactured by the American Mine Decor Co., of 
Canton, Ohio, which concern charges coal companies a 
rental price of $6 per month for mule doors and $7 
for mechanical-haulage doors. 
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A New Entry-L 
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By A. H. Grsson* 





SY NOPSIS—This machine is virtually a powerful 
air-driven coal puncher with an elevator and con- 
veyor for loading cars attached. It has been in use 
for about sia years, undergoing development mean- 
wirile, and is now for the first time being put on 
the market. 





One feature of coal mining which is admittedly danger- 
ous and undesirable is the use of explosives. The only 
reason for their employment and the risk entailed when 
they find their way into ignorant or careless hands, is 
economy. If, however, their use could be entirely elimin- 
ated without decrease of output or increase of cost, and 
without introducing other and perhaps more grave dan- 
gers, the safety of coal production would be considerably 
enhanced, while the occupation of coal mining would be- 
come more attractive to the coming generation. 

At the present time this improvement in means and 
methods is applicable to the driving of entries. It is al- 
leged that the Ingersoll-Rand “Heading Machine,” “En- 
try Cutter” or “Cutter and Loader,” as it is variously 
called, accomplishes this result. The machine in ques- 
tion is not new, having been in existence for some six 
years and having cut many miles of entry. It has now, 
however, arrived at the status where its endurance, per- 
formance and possibilities are known quantities which 
can be thoroughly proven on a commercial scale. 

The principle and operation of this machine may be 
clearly understood from reference to the accompanying 
drawings, Figs. 1 to 4. Fig. 1 represents the device ready 
for undercutting. The machine itself consists of a power- 
ful compressed-air coal puncher mounted upon a carriage 
and under the control of the operator. A lever elevates 
or depresses the puncher pick. Another lever moves it 
from rib to rib by means of a small air engine, while a 
third lever moves the whole puncher together with its truck 
bodily toward or away from the face, the conveyor remain- 
ing stationary within certain limits or accompanying the 
forward or backward motion of the puncher as desired. 

The puncher itself makes about 160 strokes per minute, 
and is controlled in the same manner as the ordinary 
hand-operated machine going from rib to rib and making 
a cut extending the entire width of the entry. 

The conveyor is driven by a separate engine suitably 
controlled by a stop valve, and the mine car is filled evenly 
by moving the same about three times during the loading 
process by means of the brake on the car, provided the 
latter is on a sufficient grade, that is, on the dip the car is 
stopped at the proper place to fill the end nearest the ma- 
chine first, after which the brake is released, allowing the 
car to move down hill until the loading is complete. 

Fig. 2 shows the machine and entry after the undercut 
is finished, and the conveyor moved into the kerf. This 
illustration also shows an unfilled car in place and in 
readiness for the process of knocking down the coal, the 
car being shown as it would be placed when working on 
the rise. Making the undercut is the longest part of 
the operation, requiring from 25 to 40 min., according 
to the hardness of the coal. 
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Fig. 3 shows the knocking-down process completed. 
This ordinarily takes place faster than cars can be sup- 
plied. The next operation is to pull the conveyor back 
about 7 ft., lay a section of track, and move the conveyor 
forward to position. 

Fig. 4 is the same as Fig. 1, except that the entry has 
advanced about 5 ft. and five to six cars of coal have been 
loaded out. 


THE AVERAGE ADVANCE Is 10 Fr. 


Two set-ups during the shift constitute a 10-ft. ad- 
vance of the entry. It is estimated that under suitable 


































































































SHOWING THE OPERATION OF.THE 
MACHINE 


operating conditions, stich as high coal of the quality 
found in the Pittsburgh seam, that the machine should 
average 250-{t. advance per month of 25 working days, 
working day shift only, night shift being reserved for the 
laying of tracks, piping, ete. Under actual working con- 
ditions, the advance made and the repairs show such a 
speed to be perfectly possible. 

Two of these machines which have been in operation at 
the Annabelle Mine, of the Four States Coal & Coke Co., 
at Worthington, W. Va., have been in operation since 
June 1, 1913. These have been operated two shifts of 
nine hours each per day, and entries cut averaging 1014 
to 11 ft. wide and 614 to 7 ft. high. Where conditions 
have been suitable and cars have been served to the ma- 
chine without delay, as much as 20-ft. advance has been 
made in a single shift. This condition does not, however. 
hold true all the time, as the machines are considerably 
delayed by lack of cars, but the average operation over a 
period of two or three months showed a progress of some- 
what over 10 ft. per shift on the average. 

The question naturally arises, how does this machine 
compare with present costs of entry driving? According 
to conditions, comparisons will vary somewhat, but taking 
into consideration the first cost of the machines, which 
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work in pairs, the total actual daily expense figures out 
favorably to the machine, everything being considered. 
This estimate, however, does not take into account the in- 
creased rate of entry driving, the reduced risk of gas or 
dust explosion, due to the absence of explosives, the fact 
that a straighter entry is secured, that the roof is better 
since there is no blasting to shake it-loose, also that the 
ventilation is better due to the straight sides and roof 
facilitating the movement of the air current. 

















Front View or HEADING MACHINE 


Fie. 5. 


A reduced risk of explosion is secured by the absence of 
electric arcs or sparks, and the much ridiculed but never- 
theless real menace of live wires strung along the entry, 
which are, even under the best circumstances, a more or 
less imminent peril to both men and animals. The ad- 
vantage of this machine is still more apparent where the 
roof is bad and requires timbering. 

With this, as with other pneumatic mining machines, 
where gas collects in the entry over night, a small quan- 
tity of air may be allowed to escape from the pipings 
nightly, with the result that in the morning there is no 
gas and the air at the face is clean and fresh. 


Tim Spacmnc oF Break?tHRovens May Br GREATER 


Owing to the ventilating effect of the exhaust air from 
this machine and the fact that this exhaust takes place 
while work is being done, the distance between break- 
throughs prescribed by law could be doubled without seri- 
ous danger. This fact reduces this expensive deadwork 
about half, and allows the entries to proceed more rapidly. 
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The use of this machine renders possible the working 
of coal mines by the retreating system, which, should it 
become general, would effect a considerable saving of hu- 
man life due to the reduction of accidents from falls of 
roof. Its use also secures greater uniformity and relia- 
bility in daily output than is at present common. 

This machine has the disadvantage that when working 
on the rise a water supply is necessary, which has to be 
piped to the machine in the same manner as the air line 
twice each week. The water jet and a beam of light from 
a safety electric headlight follow the movements of the 
coal pick, both spray nozzle and headlight being mounted 
upon the plunger frame and moving with it. Where the 
entry is on the dip, the coal is usually wet and requires no 
water spraying. 

As has been stated above, this machine has been in op- 
eration for about six years. It is, however, only now be- 
ing placed upon the market. In the operation of the 
earlier machines, failures and breakages were frequent, 
and it was found expedient to redesign practically every- 
thing on the whole device, after which it was necessary, 
considering the previous experience, that the redesigned 


Fic. 6. (Lower View) Sipe Evevation or MACHINE, 
SHOWING CoaL-LoADING CONVEYOR 


machine should continue for a considerable period of time 
in operation, to prove beyond doubt that it would stand 
up to continuous work cutting and loading coal. The suc- 
cess or failure of any mechanical coal cutter depends 
largely, if not entirely, upon its reliability of operation. 

The present machine with its embodied improvements 
and simple working parts has gone through a severe de- 
velopment, resulting in a steel-inclosed, grease-packed 
construction, the wear upon which is bound to be extreme- 
ly small. In the course of driving the several miles of en- 
try in the various mines which this machine has cut, noth- 
ing has stopped its advance. Horsebacks have been cut 
through, large lumps of sulphur have been removed, the 
entry has been driven under treacherous roof, curves have 
been cut, and headings as wide as 13 ft. have been made. 
The machine has also been used in cutting breakthroughs, 
slate has been cut down and loaded. No accidents have 
occurred, although the work has been done in gaseous 
mines with gas issuing from the face-most of the time. It 
is believed, therefore, that compared® with the usual 
method of entry driving, namely undercutting and shoot- 
ing down, the employment of this machine renders the 
work at once faster and safer. 
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U. S. Mines Bureau Trains 
West Virginia Miners 


Mine-Rescue Car No. 8 is now traveling through the 
Pocahontas (W. Va.) field, along the lines of the Norfolk 
& Western Ry., engaged in a training tour which will 
embrace all the mining centers of this great coal field. 
Ten-day stops have already been made at Elkhorn, Eck- 
man, Vivian, Welch and Gary, and over 100 men have 
received complete training in mine rescue and first-aid- 
to-the-injured since Nov. 10, when the training trip com- 
menced. 

General Manager Edward O0’Toole, of the United States 
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Car No. 8 is now in charge of Mining Engineer D. J. 
Parker, from Alabama, who has just relieved Engineer 
H. D. Mason, Jr., who has been called to Pittsburgh as 
assistant to J. W. Paul, chief of the mine-rescue division. 

The present intention is to extend this West Virginia 
training tour until July 1, taking in all the important 
coal fields of the state. Chief Mine Inspector Earl Henry 
is furthering the work of the car, as are his district in- 
spectors, Messrs. Blenkinsopp and Lambert. 

The complete itinerary for Car No. 8 along the Norfolk 
& Western Ry. field is as follows: 


ITINERARY OF CAR NO. 8 THROUGH WEST VIRGINIA 
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The New Home of Coal Age 


The accompanying pictures show the new Mili Build- 
ing, at the corner of 36th Street and 10th Avenue, New 
York City, which is the new home of Coan Acs and its 
four sister engineering journals. This building has been 
erected by the Hill Publishing Co., owning these pub- 
lications, and was especially designed for their purposes. 
The ground area is 100x175 ft. There are 12 stories, 
each one 14 ft. in . 
the clear, an unusu- 
ally great height. 
he ‘leth) (story, 
where are the of- 
fices, is of double 
height, having a gal- 
lery along two sides. 
About 3900 tons of 
steel were used in this 
building, the — steel 
framing being heav- 
ier than in any other 
building of its height 
in New York City. 
The permissible floor 
load is 300 lb. per 
sq.ft. The side walls 
are largely of glass, 
being approximately 
70 per cent. of the 
total wall surface; 
otherwise the exter- 
ior of the building 
is covered with white 
tiling. The steel col- 
umns of the frame- 
work are protected 
by cement poured in 
from the top, 31,000 
bbl. of cement being 
usec. 

The ventilation of 
the building is arti- 
ficial. In the base- 
ment there are three 
blowers capable of 
delivering 47,000 cu. 
{t. of air per min. 
each. These draw the 
air through three air- 
washing machines, 
which remove the dust and give the proper degree of 
moisture to the air before it is forced through the build- 
ing. On the roof there are two exhaust fans, each with 
a capacity of 67,000 cu.ft. of air per min. There are 
a number of small auxiliary fans. In summer the air 
can be cooled, and in winter it is heated somewhat before 
being forced to the floors, but the main heating of the 
building is done by means of a hot-water circulating 
system. 

The supply of drinking water for the building is drawn 
from the city mains through large filters. It is cooled 
in a refrigerating plant having a capacity equivalent to 
three to five tons of ice per 24 hours. The filtered 
and cooled water is distributed to sanitary fountains. 
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The power plant comprises three 250-kw. direct-current 
generators. The coal for the steam boilers is delivered to 
hopper bins, whence it is taken mechanically to the auto- 
matic stokers that fire the boilers. The ashes also are re- 
moved mechanically. Mechanical conveyances are to be 
found throughout the building for other purposes wher- 
ever necessary. Thus, between the offices and the com- 
posing room, which is on the eleventh floor, there is a 
pneumatic-carrier system. From the bindery, on the 
10th floor, the mail 
bags going to the post 
office are dispatched 
to the truck on the 
ground floor via a 
spiral chute. This 
chute might also 
serve as an auxiliary 
fire escape in case of 
emergency, although 
the need for it is 
hardly conceivable. 

Probably no other 
building was ever 
so thoroughly safe- 
guarded against fire. 
The building itself 
is chiefly of steel and 


cement. The furni- 
ture and fittings are 
of steel. The build- 


ing is equipped with 
a sprinkling system 
throughout. There 
are two main stair- 
ways at opposite 
corners of the build-. 
ing. Each of these is 
isolated in an inde- 
pendent shaft, com- 
munication with the 
several floors being 
through doors that 
are closed when not 
actually in use. Be- 
sides these provisions 
there is an adequate 
fire-alarm system. | 

The lighting of th 
editorial rooms an 
general offices is don 
by the indirect sys 
tem. The floors are covered with interlocking rubbe 
tiling, which is both noiseless and durable. A noiseles 
typewriter is also used. With these aids toward th 
abolition of noise, the sounds in this large office, whicl 
is occupied by 225 persons, are scarcely more than thos 
of a reading room in a public library. 

The composing room and electrotyping departments ar 
on the 11th floor. The printing and binding department 
are on the 10th floor. All of these departments ar 
equipped with the most uptodate machinery and methods 
and are supposed to exemplify the last word in printing 
house-construction equipment. There are seven linotyp 
composing machines and three monotypes. The press 
room contains nine presses for the regular runs on the sev 
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eral papers. The regular weekly editions of Coat Aaz, 
Engineering News, American Machinist, Power and The 
Engineering and Mining Journal amount to 100,000 cop- 
ies and the output of printed paper weighs 41 tons. The 
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tained from the ground floor. With its power plant in 


the basement and a restaurant for employees on the roof, 
this printing building is about as thoroughly equipped 
The design and con- 


as anything of the kind can be. 





Pressroom AND BINDERY FLoor, SHow1nG Wes, T'wo-CoLtor AND Rotary PRESSES 


handling of this from the time the white paper is received 
in rolls to the time when the printed papers, wrapped, 
addressed and sorted into mail bags, are taken by auto- 
mobile truck to the general post-office is as thoroughly me- 
chanical as can be. 

The floors of the Hill Building that are not occupied 
by the company are rented to concerns in similar or allied 
lines of work. Thus the floor immediately under the 
pressroom is occupied by the engraver who does the work 
for the Hill Publishing Co. The supply of paper is ob- 


struction throughout reflect the mature experience of 
John A. Hill, the president of the company. 
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in a paper before the Manchester Lit- 
erary and Philosophical Society, has shown that vegetable 
structures are preserved in coal in two forms: (1) In a car- 
bonized condition, found pure in “mother of coal,’ quite opaque 
even when much less than one micron thick; (2) impregnated 
with the transparent material. Spores are the most readily 
distinguishable objects preserved in this matter, their walls 
being greatly swollen by impregnation. 


Dr. G. Hickling, 
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The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—The federal troops are to be re-° 
moved from Colorado by degrees. The eastern 
Ohio miners show less disposition than was anti- 
cipated to settle with the operators. They stand 
somewhat firmly for the Union scale. In Illinois 
there has been much destitution. 





A conference was held by President Wilson, Governor 
Ammons, of Colorado, Governor-elect Carlson and Senator 
Shafroth on Dec. 23. After the conference, Secretary of War 
Garrison stated that a plan had been agreed upon for the 
withdrawal of troops. This was to be done slowly and the 
observed effect of partial evacuations would determine the 
rapidity with which the troops would be withdrawn. 


Disturbing Pacificators to Be Kept out of Colorado 


Governor Ammons advised the President not to send Seth 
Low, C. W. Mills and Patrick Gilday into the state just at 
present and declared that the investigation of the Federal 
Industrial Relations Committee had delayed a settlement of 
the strike for two weeks. He thought that the troops could 
be removed in 10 days after withdrawal commenced. 

Col. James Lockett, in charge of the U. S. troops in the 
southern Colorado strike district, announced, on Dec. 23, that 
after Jan. 1 he would not impose any restrictions on the 
sale or shipment of liquor in that district. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s Beneficences 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. held as usual its annual 
Christmas entertainment, distributing candy and toys among 
the families of its employees. The families of those who 
till recently have been on strike and have now been re-engaged 
received presents as if no cessation of work had occurred. 
Unfortunately many of the families in the tent colonies cannot 
be given houses as there are not enough to shelter everyone. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. put its new pension fund 
into operation Dec. 26, Frederick Darraugh, of Pueblo, Colo., 
receiving a pension of $125 a month which is half his present 
salary. He has been in the employ of the company for 33 
years and is now 61 years of age. He used to be a time- 
keeper and has risen to the position of assistant auditor of 
the steel plant at Pueblo. In 33 years he has never asked 
for a leave of absence or taken a vacation. 


No Settlement in Eastern Ohio 


The proposition of the Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. to open 
its mines in Belmont County paying a mining rate of 58c. 
per ton for lump and 22c. per ton for small sizes received 
little attention from its men. The notices were posted the 
week before last and the company announced itself willing to 
start the mines as soon as the men accepted the proposition. 
Another offer of $2.84 per day for cutters and loaders was 
also made. Some assert, however, that the men in eastern 
Ohio are getting more and more discontented over the methods 
employed by the organization officials in handling the strike 
and a large majority would go to work if permitted to do so. 

The action of the operators in offering the split scale as 
mentioned above or a payment of 44.61c. per ton on the mine- 
run basis, which is the Pittsburg scale, shows conclusively 
that they do not want to make war on the miners’ union or on 
any one. They are sincere in saying that they cannot pay 
47c. per ton for machine-mined run-of-mine coal under pres- 
ent conditions and that they will not open their mines on 
that basis. The operators engaged in eastern Ohio adhere as 
strongly to their position as at any time in the past and they 
have no intention of surrendering to their men. 


Eviction of Striking Mine Workers 


The Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. sent the following tele- 
gram to the officers of the United Mine Workers of America 
on Monday, Dec. 28. 

The Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. expects rent for ten months 
for all its houses occupied by former employees and members 
of your organization or possession of its property from your 
men by Jan. 15, 1915. See by the papers that your funds 
are in such shape that. you;can take. care. of. the miners in- 
definitely. Answer quick as upon your reply will depend our 
action with the civil authorities. We must have definite 
answer by Thursday noon. Will be at Hotel Frederick, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Tuesday and Wednesday. 


The message was signed by Joseph Pursglove, president, 
and T. K. Maher, secretary and treasurer. No answer was re- 
ceived on Monday. 

Notices were prepared for service at Steubenville, O., Dec. 
29, demanding that 25,000 striking mine workers in Jefferson 
County pay the 10 months’ rent they owe the coal companies 
under penalty of eviction. The families reside in Warren, 
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Mount Pleasant, Smithfield and Springfield townships and 
constitute a large part of those involved in the wage disagree- 
ment. The United Mine Workers of America will endeavor, it 
is said, to contest the eviction writs in the court. It is 
naturally rumored that the intention is to bring strike break- 
ers into Ohio. : 


More Strike Benefits and Free Clothing 


In the meantime the United Mine Workers of America 
through its executive boards which met at Indianapolis last 
week endorsed the strike in eastern Ohio and made arrange- 
ments for paying larger strike benefits. Where the money 
was to come from was not announced. 

Senator Atlee Pomerene of Ohio has introduced in the na- 
tional congress a bill to permit of the giving of 2000 dis- 
carded uniforms of the Ohio National Guard to the striking 
miners. When Governor Cox discussed that matter with the 
war department some time ago he was informed that army 
regulations prevented the giving of the uniforms to any one. 


Poverty in Illinois Mining Settlements 


Christmas this year has seen more poverty in the mining 
settlements of Illinois than in many years past. In Belle- 
ville, Ill., three hundred families, mostly of miners, were in., 
need of assistance at Christmas time. In the mining section 
east and northeast of St. Louis, there was much poverty this 
year, and especially at Witt, Ill, where the Peabody mines 
have been idle for several months. Governor Dunne sent a 
Christmas present of $5 each to twenty of the most needy 
families there, and much assistance was rendered to others at 
Witt and in the mining towns adjoining. 

Conditions were extremely bad at all the mining towns to 
the south of St. Louis, with the exception of Royalton, 
Zeigler and Christopher. Farther north in the Danville 
District, 340 coal miners, who have been idle for many months, 
received an order for $7.50 worth of groceries and other pro- 
visions for Christmas. The citizens of Harrisburg almost 
compelled the O’Gara Coal Co. to put some of its mines in 
operation, so as to give all its miners an equal opportunity to 
make a livelihood. 


Frank Farrington Elected Head of Illinois Miners 


Frank Farrington, of Streator, Ill, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois or 12th district of the United Mine 
Workers of America. He received 22,134 votes while his op- 
ponent, Adolph Germer, of Mt. Olive, obtained 21,135, so Far- 


rington has a majority of 999 votes. Steve Sullivan, of 
Springfield, received 14,136 votes. Thus it was a three- 
cornered fight but Farrington’s greater popularity can 


be judged from the fact that he carried seven of his men 
into office including vice-president Frank Hefferly, of Collins- 
ville. However, Duncan McDonald, the supporter of Adolph 
Germer, was reélected secretary-treasurer by 26,856 votes, 
his. nearest competitor out of the four, C. A. Sullivan, of 
Herrin, receiving 10,383 votes. : 

Frank Farrington is probably a more reasonable man than 
Adolph Germer. Duncan McDonald has always been regarded 
as.an unreconcilable. It is true Frank Farrington ordered the 
strike in Vancouver Island from Seattle, Wash., Apr. 30, 1913. 
He does not appear to have had much more to do’ with it, 
and John P. White, the president of the main organization ° 
was probably as much to blame for that abortive struggle 
as Farrington. (See “Coal Age,’ Vol. 5 pp. 253, 280, 577 and 
879.) Farrington was formerly on the National Executive 
Board for the State of Illinois. 

Duncan McDonald will be remembered for his violent at- 
tacks on the president of the American Federation of Labor, 
Samuel P. Gompers. John Zimmerman, of Springfield, was 
elected to the National Executive Board. 

x 


Next Week, We Publish Our 
Annual Statistical Number 


The Jan. 9 issue of Coat Acs will be devoted entirely 
to a review of the coal industry in America during 1914, 
The chief mine inspectors of all coal-producing states 
will tell us of the progress made by coal companies in 
their territory. Trade conditions in all important con- 
suming centers and shipping’ ports will be reported by 
our special field correspondents. There will be a chron- 
ology of events as well as articles covering the industry’s 
progress along engineering lines. 

Dowt Miss This Issue—Yowll Need It For Future 
Reference. 


January 2, 1915 
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The Use of Coal 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—Any commodity is valuable in exact- 
ly so far as it fulfills a need. In order to create 
and foster a market for his product the coal pro- 
ducer should study with care the requirements of 
his customers. 


It is usually conceded that the interests of the mine 
operator are supposed to cease when he has “delivered 
the goods” and collected payment therefor. It might be 
well to remember, however, that coal, like any other 
commodity, only possesses a value in proportion to the 
efficiency or effectiveness with which it meets the needs 
of the purchaser. 

For example, a cutler might offer one of his customers 
a bowie knife of exceptional quality and workmanship. 
If that customer at the time, however, was* requiring 
a razor, the vender’s advances would probably be treated 
with marked disrespect. Hence, in order to successfully 
market the product of a mine, it is not only necessary 
to produce a good article, but to have an idea of what use 
the purchaser intends to make of the goods after he 
has bought them. 

The advantage of this is two-fold: In the first place, 
much preliminary talk in attempting to sell unsuitable 
goods is avoided. Secondly, the vender can often point 
out to the purchaser methods of treatment of the goods 
which will enormously improve their value to him, and 
therefore stimulate future sales. 

It is to the advantage of the coal producer therefore 
to study the methods employed in the use of fuels in 
order to be able to offer to any prospective customer the 
proper sizes, quality and mixture of fuel for any specific 
purpose, and to be in a position to point out any er- 
rors invarguments advanced by a doubtful buyer or one 
who is dissatisfied with what he has purchased. 

In order to illustrate this position, we may take one 
field only in which coal is extensively used, namely, the 
production of steam. It is hardly too bold an assertion 
to say that the man who wants to sell coal should know 
something about the furnace in which that coal is to be 
burned. For example, there are furnaces in which the 
boiler tubes or plates are considerably removed from the 
grate. These are more particularly adapted to long-flam- 
ing coal which requires considerable space and time for 
the perfect combustion of the gases and lighter volatile 
elements before they impinge upon the heat-absorbing 
surfaces of the boiler. 


DIFFERENT. COALS Require DirrerENT FurRNACE Pro- 
, PORTIONS fake 
On the other hand, anthracite coals, or those contain- 
ing only a low percentage of volatile matter, burn with 
an intense local heat, and. therefore the furnaces best 
adapted for their use have grates comparatively close to 
the water-carrying boiler elements. 


This is but one example of the many factors which 
may go to make up a customer’s complaint. If a vender 
does not know the class of boilers and quality of coal 
which the purchaser is trying to combine, he may become 
generally puzzled at the complaints received, regard- 
ing undue repairs or low steam production per pound 
for coal, after his fuel has been given a tryout. If, on the 
other hand, he does know the probable cause of the dif- 
ficulty, he may be able by a timely remark to convince a 
customer that at comparatively small expense an alter- 
ation may save him considerable money in fuel. 

In some plants it is essential for the proper burning 
of the coal that the latter shall reach the furnace in a 
comparatively unbroken condition, and must be free 
from any excess of dust or slack. Other plants on the 
contrary are fitted with mechanical stokers for the ex- 
press purpose of burning fine coal. The buyer will, of 
course, mention his requirements, but it is much to the 
advantage of the seller if he possesses a clear conception of 
the type of plant for which his fuel is destined. 

Often the condition of the coal as it arrives at its 
destination depends largely upon the way in which it 
has been handled in transit, and where there are any 
particular requirements as regards freedom from dust, 
and two modes of shipment are possible, it may be worth 
while considering alternate methods to ascertain whether 
carriage by rail or water is likely to give the best re- 
sults. 


CoMPLAINTS AS TO WRIGHT 


Then again complaints are sometimes received as re- 
gards the weight delivered. Under such circumstances 
it is not ordinarily necessary either to call the colliery 
scales into question or to describe the complainant as a 
perverter of the Christian virtues. The real difficulty in 
such a case often lies in the weather. A variation in 
climatic conditions at the beginning and, end of.a. rail- 
way journey often makes considerable difference in ‘the 
amount of water contained in the coal, and therefore in 
the weight thereof. It may be taken as practically cer- 
tain that a customer of any considerable size keeps a 
record of gross and net weight delivered to his power 
plants and it is just as well therefore that the coal owner 
on sending out his product should not only take its 
weight, but should keep some sort of record on the con- 
dition in which the coal leaves the mine. . 

At the present time, much attention is being paid 
to the calorific value of coal purchased for industrial 
or steam-raising purposes, and it is only fair that dis- 
crimination should be made in values on this account. 


‘In many of: the larger power houses and in some of the 


small ones as well, samples are taken periodically of 
the coal as received, and these samples, after being suit- 
ably crushed and prepared, are subjected to a test for 
heating content and ash. 

These tests, if systematically carried out, should give 
the average figure not only for ash and clinker, which 
are purely waste products, but also for the water content, 
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the volatile constituent, which determines whether or 
not the coal is free burning, and the fixed carbon which 
yields a steady and comparatively slow combustion. With 
data on these points, the owner of the power plant can, 
to a certain extent, determine the value of a coal from 
the point of view of steam raising. 


Curae Furts May Br EXPENSIVE 


It has been repeatedly demonstrated that many cheap 
fuels, which, however, carry a large ash- and clinker- 
forming content, and are consequently low in calorific 
value, are disadvantageous and more expensive than a 
higher-priced coal possessed of greater heating power. If 
consumers are analyzing coal, it is to the elementary in- 
terest of the coal operator that he should also take sam- 
ples both of the run-of-mine and of the various grades 
produced, obtaining therefrom accurate figures upon the 
above qualities, upon which he may base his arguments 
when selling. 

The proposition that it is necessary for a mine owner to 
know the plant that is consuming his product is cap- 
able of still further proof, when any particular customer 
is actually or is about to become a large buyer. It then 
pays the coal producer to visit the plant concerned, and 
with the permission of the owner, see for himself the 
conditions under which his fuel is to be used. 

The best coal in the world cannot give its full heat 
value if it is not being properly fired. Although most 
large power makers are today fully aware of the value 
of carbon-dioxide recorders in connection with their five 
gases, there are still some who think such apparatus to 
be a scientific fad. The good performance of any fuel 
depends first on complete combustion and second that 
large quantities of excess air be not admitted to the 
furnace, as otherwise the heated gases become mixed with 
this cold air, their temperature being thereby lowered 
and their efficiency as a heating medium destroyed. 

The carbon-dioxide recorder is an excellent check on 
the proper burning of the fuel, since it registers at every 
instant the proportion of carbon dioxide (CO.) contained 
in a given volume of flue gases. This with a recording 
draft gage and a thermometer gives an excellent idea of 
the way in which the plant is being operated. It is not 
too much to assert that a loss may often be converted into 
a gain through properly burning the fuel purchased. 

It is the duty of the coal producer in cases of this kind 
to make suggestions to the power-plant manager. which 
will safeguard the proper use of the commodity which the 
former is supplying. The same general argument ap- 
plies to the proper testing of feed water, for poor re- 
sults from a steam generator often attributed to the 
fuel may readily be traced to the condition of the boiler 
plate or tubes due to the admission of improper materials 
along with the feed water. Temporary and permanent 
hardness are the natural enemies of efficient heat utili- 
zation. 


THE Recorp or INPUT AND OuTPUT 


In some power plants, a check is kept upon the working 
of the installation by measuring the coal input and com- 
paring the same with the power output. This is a par- 
ticularly easy matter when the output is electrical. Now 
the number of pounds of coal consumed per kilowatt- 
hour generated (although a good test of the overall ef- 
ficiency of the power plant) may sometimes be used as 
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an adverse argument regarding the quality of the coal 
supplied. It is therefore advisable that the producer of 
the latter who is vitally interested in the proper sale and 
use of his commodity should knew something of the pos- 
sible losses that may occur in a power house between the 
furnace and the wattmeter. 

For example, much power may be wasted in leaky 
steam traps, in excessive condensation, in holding boil- 
ers as standbys when it would be perfectly safe to shut 
them down, and in running engines at uneconomical 
loads. Of course, a good power-plant manager is able to 
distinguish between losses incurred in this manner and 
defects in fuel supply, but it is open to question whether 
every power installation is conducted on highly scientific 
lines. 

Consequently, when complaints are received concern- 
ing bad results from fuel, it might pay the owner of a 
mine to visit the power plant consuming his product with 
an eye open for bad operation, and to do this intelligently 
he should have at least a fairly comprehensive knowledge 
ot the practical working of a steam power plant. 

There are many other points which might be raised 
in support of the belief that it is not merely sufficient 
for a coal producer to sell fuel and then wash his hands 
of the results. A good salesman should be a good buyer 
if his position in the transaction were reversed. To be 
a good buyer one should know not only what he wants 
but what he is actually purchasing. And in the coal 
trade in order to be a good buyer, one must understand 
steam engineering. 


S 


Boiler-Compound Feeder 


The illustration represents a good form of boiler-com- 
pound feeder, says R. C. McGahey in Power, where 2 
is the body and M the glass gage, the merit being that 
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Compounp FrEpER CONNECTED TO Two Pumps 


the compound does not pass through the pump. The 
feeder can be readily regulated or cut out by valves N, 
C and A while the pumps are in operation. 
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Success 


In a week or two we will announce the date of issue 
of a special “Success” number of Coan Aan. There isn’t 
anything so close to the heart of the average individual 
as success, and the coal industry has an abundance of 
great men, great machines and great systems. 

We will cover it all, dealing only with what has made 
good, whether it be a man, a method, a motor or a min- 
ing machine. We want to tell how success was won here, 
there and everywhere. A mine was a failure, it is now 
a successful operation; how was the change wrought? 
That’s the story we want to tell in its every phase. 

Therefore, we want our readers to help us make this 
proposed issue of Coan AcE the most interesting and 
valuable number we have so far gotten. out. Tell us 
the story of men, mines and machines that have stood the 
test of everyday hard knocks. If you can’t prepare a 
story for us yourself, then make a suggestion to us con- 
cerning what you have in mind, and, we’ll follow the tip 
and get the facts ourselves. 

If you have a good story of an actual case, but don’t 
care to sign the article, remember you don’t have to. Think 
this over right now, and the chances are you can pen a 
description of something or somebody, that will not only 
interest other coal men, but benefit them as well. 

Of course! we pay for the article you prepare for us. 


2S 


What Will the New Year 
Bring Us? 

We have all made our new resolves, rolled up our sleeves 
and started the work of 1915. The war may last all year, 
or it may end very soon. However, millions of people in 
this country have stopped speculating on this great un- 
certainty and have buckled down to free themselves as 
far as possible from the influences of the European 
trouble. 

The outcome of our affairs in 1915 depends largely on 
ourselves. If the war continues no one need expect a 
boom in our own land, but by eliminating all waste of 
money, material and time, we can enter on an era of sat- 
isfactory, independent progress. 

This does not mean we should hoard our money; on 
the other hand, the time is here when we must show con- 
fidence in ourselves and our nation by going ahead with 
long delayed plans. True! we must be careful—only 
harm could result from pulling the throttle wide open— 
but caution does not imply inaction. We have all had 
time to get our bearings and survey the road ahead, so a 
steady, certain advance in all lines of industry is now in 
order. 

Coat AGE sees a brighter outlook for 1915, and we 
are therefore going to back our opinion by carrying out 
to fulfillment numerous extensions in our work. The 
coal industry has hit bottom, and all worth-while signs 
point to an increase in general mining activity. Labor 
troubles will be largely eliminated from this year’s cal- 
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endar, and the result will be a better feeling in the in- 
dustry. 

Therefore, let us all throw away our blue glasses, and 
above all else let us be sanely optimistic. No good can 
come from shouting untruths concerning business pros- 
perity. People who follow this plan deceive no one, not 
even themselves. Likewise we must eliminate the 
other extreme, which is responsible for a flood of sense- 
less pessimism. Tio many people, the face of futurity 
leers black and disagreeable. Hope to them is forbidden 
fruit. Imagination is of use only to portray calamities 
that never happen. 

Add to your New Year’s Resolutions the following: 
I will exercise hope and preach optimism every day dur- 
ing the year. I will not forget that I am a part of the 
greatest nation on earth, and that I live in a land of un- 
told wealth and possibilities. I will not give ear to calam- 
ity howlers either in my office, my home or on the street. 
I will keep a cheerful countenance even should clouds 
gather overhead and I will impress on all I meet that 
clouds of whatever hue and density never stand still— 
there is always a wind to blow them away. Lastly, I 
promise to remember that I work in an industry that 
produces the second necessity of life—the first is food— 
and nothing can stop the demand or replace the prod- 
uct I send to the markets of the world. 


"5. 
Ke 
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At Hlome aa Abroad 


Between the optimistic and pessimistic American, your 
average citizen is “eternally fussed up.” The American 
eagle in the imagination of our national evaluators is as 
often bedraggled like the sparrow after a fight as he is 
spread or displayed like the triumphant bird of heraldry. 

For our part, we confess that most of the claims for 
arrogance or for regret equally fail to appeal to us. As 
for the claims of alien supremacy, we feel we could doubt- 
less duplicate those vaunted conditions if we would accept 
them when duplicated. But somehow our American way, 
with its disadvantages, seems very good to us and we are 
ill disposed to he disturbed in our pursuit of it. 

Samuel Dean has been showing us some German and 
French mining plants and we will readily grant that there 
is nothing like them in America. They are truly magnifi- 
cent and show the genius of their engineers. Yet we can- 
not avoid the suspicion that there is no directorate in 
America but would discharge the officials in charge of 
these foreign enterprises if the men in them produced as 
little as they do in Germany—one ton per man under- 
ground. The miners in the United States produce from 
three to seven times as much per man for each working 
day and the result is that the cost of coal is much lower. 

Moreover, the miners of the United States make better 
wages, at least twice as much as the German miners. Why 
then should we be ashamed? We have greater efficiency 
per man, cheaper coal and better paid working men. All 
we lack is “stylish works” and a greater safety. 

Now there are parts of America where conditions in 
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the matter of safety are excellent, and it is by no means 
clear that all unsafe conditions are chargeable to excessive 
neglect of either employers or men. Let us not be mis- 
understood—we do not say that there is no neglect, for 
it is certain that there is, but we declare that it may not 
exceed the negligence manifested abroad. 

The difference in the death rate in various parts of this 
country as a result of falls of rock and explosions of gas 
and dust clearly exhibits the fact that these accidents are 
in a class by themselves. Some operatives are much en- 
dangered by them; others are not likely to have them to 
face. Consequently, we will compare the other accidents 
underground in the United States with those in the Dort- 
mund district of Germany, an area where about one-half 
as many men are putting in their time underground as 
can be found mining coal in the United States. 

In 1911, the death rate from accidents underground 
other than “falls of ground” and explosions of gas and 
dust was 1.437 per thousand of those employed below the 
surface. The rate in the United States was only 1.28 for 
the same class of accidents in that year. 

In 1912, in the United States, assuming the same ratio 
of employees to underground workers (1.202) as in 1911, 
we find that 1.11 persons were killed per thousand em- 
ployed underground in the accidents selected, whereas in 
the Dortmund district 1.541 per thousand lost their lives 
in that specific manner. It will be granted readily we 
think that the roof-fall and explosions question is severe 
or unimportant according to locality and that the other 
accidents which we have here compared are more truly 
controllable, and it is in these accidents which have no 
necessary relation to locality that the American record is 
creditable. 

But still those magnificent buildings fill the eye. Surely 
a people who can construct such magnificent mines, must 
be mining efficiently. Order, design and modernity are 
apparent on every hand, and we are prone always to con- 
nect together fine plants and efficiency. However, the 
two may have no connection whatever with each other. 
The magnificent structures may be only the outcome of 
munificent prices. Let us examine this carefully. 

It would not be fair to compare German prices with 
American because it may be, at once, conceded that wages 
are unequal and the difficulties of mining are not on a 
parity. But it is permissible to compare German prices 
at one period with those at another and see whether the 
American market has advanced as liberally as the Ger- 
man. Since 1886 the average price of coal in Germany 
has risen 103 per cent. at the mines. In that same time it 
has fallen in the United States 4 per cent. We quote 
these figures on the authority of the British Board of 
Trade. 

If we allowed our coal men to combine and to increase 
prices 103 per cent. when producers in other countries 
lowered their prices 4 per cent., the very foundations of 
our democracy would be shaken. It may be right to com- 
bine for fair prices, but we shall have to think twice be- 
fore we consent to such a measure of syndicatism as has 
made such marvelous developments possible in Germany. 

If we had such profits we also could build almshouses 
and bath houses and provide for pensioners. We also 
could build lamp houses ike palaces and make our mine 
portals lke triumphal arches. The American working- 
man, however, believes profits are criminal, the American 
consumer is raging horribly about coal combines and both 
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are getting the benefit of a situation which is by no means 
profitable to the coal operator. And down in the hearts 
of the coal producers is a belief that while profits in his 
industry should be larger than they are, there is a limit 
which should be set for the good of the public, and he is 
sure that a 103-per cent. increase per ton in the present 
price would be many times that limit and should not be 
permitted in any democracy. 

For if, instead of the $1.05, which was the average price 
of coal at the Pennsylvania bituminous mines in 1913, 
$2.13 was paid, just think how our mine roads could 
burgeon out with rose bushes and could be curbed with 
concrete. Then, indeed, we could model the superintend- 
ent’s house after the home of a feudal baron—and the rest 
of the country could pay the bill. 

But it is not our way. Such desirable conditions— 
and they are desirable—can only come here when the pro- 
letariat, which has been given liberal wages and cheap 
living, learns to put back into industry and permanent 
improvement what it now too largely expends in the grog 
shop, in frequent changes of apparel and in general waste. 

Some Comments on the 
Panama R.R. Contract 

The contract for supplying coal to the Panama R.R. 
has been awarded finally to Wm. C. Atwater & Co. (Vol. 
6, pp. 814, 854, 892, 933, 1048). The coal is to be sup- 
plied from the Thelma and Nora mines of the Virginia 
Pocahontas Coal Co., at Coalwood, McDowell County, W. 
Va., and from the mine No. 1 of the Lake Superior Coal 
Co., near Huger, McDowell County, W. Va. It is gener- 
ally understood that these mines are all working the upper 
Pocahontas beds, and if this be the case, it will be the first 
time that no coal from the No. 3 original Pocahontas bed 
has been supplied on this contract. 

The bid of Atwater & Co., as originally reported, was 
for 350,000 tons, at $2.70, f.o.b. Hampton Roads, the 
proposal calling for 500,000 tons. We are informed that 
all of the bids were turned over to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines for report on the various mines and to figure the 
cost of one million B.t.u., according to their standard 
formula, so as to reduce all bids to a common basis, com- 
bining the ash, heat value and price per ton. It is also 
stated that the Bureau of Mines sent their inspectors to 
the Atwater company’s mines to obtain further data and 
samples before the contract was finally awarded. 

There were several bidders from Pennsylvania, but they 
were all unsuccessful, although it is said that there was 
only one mill difference in the cost of a million B.t.u. as 
between the Atwater coal and Colver, Penn., coal. 

The Government does not yet seem to appreciate the 
importance of the ash-fusing temperature of coals, al- 
though fuel experts are generally agreed that this and 
the ash percentage are the most important determinations 
on coals of similar nature. 

Who Gets the Promotion? 


Coan AGE last week, on page 1030, published a problem 
cartoon entitled, “Who Gets the Promotion?” We antici- 
pated that the question would be a popular one, but we 
did not expect it would attract such wide attention. From 
the many answers received so far, it is quite certain this 
will be the most popular discussion we have ever printed. 
If you haven’t already sent in your answer, do so today. 
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Teaching English to Foreigne 
Speaking Men 


By Peter Rosperts* 





SYNOPSIS—The writer has elaborated a most 
successful system of teaching foreigners English 
without the employment of their native language 
in the process. 








There are 15,000,000 foreign-born people in the United 
States, which is about 15 per cent. of the population. The 
proportion of male to female in this group is 129 to 100, 
so there are 8,450,000 foreign-born males in the country 
and of these more than 97 per cent. are employed in gain- 
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lation. 


This is about five per cent. of the total popu- 


Over 70 Per CENT oF THE CoAaL Miners ARE For- 
EIGN-BoRN 


The foreign-born are neither equally distributed among 
the states of the union nor are they found in equal num- 
bers in the industries of the country. In agriculture, of 
the 10,500,000 male wage-earners only 9.1 per cent. are 
foreign-born; in coal mining, 750,000 men and boys are 
employed, and 70 per cent. of them are of alien origin. 
If 50 per cent. of the 525,000 foreign-born in the coal- 
mining industry are not conversant with the English lan- 
guage, it means diminished efficiency, increased accidents, 
want of harmony, and irritating misunderstandings be. 


series. A -- Sixth Lesson 


— 
_ EATING BREAKFAST 


OT 


1 go into fhe dining room in the 
morning. 
| put a chair near fhe fable. 
I sit down af the fable. 
| fake my knife in my hand. 4 
I take some bread from the plate. § 
| spread some butter on my bread. 
Coffee is poured out info the cup. 
It is passed fome. 
| put some sugar in my coffee. 
put some milk in my coffee. 
‘I fake an ege from the platfer. 
I eat my breakfast. 2 
1 finish my. breakfast. 
Tay. ull my knife. 


Igo out from the ‘anne room, ce 
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Ae into 


A put near 
© sit down 
S| take 

\ take 


= is poured 


TE Roperts MerHop or INSTRUCTION BY THE PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION, THE SPOKEN 
STATEMENT, AND THE PRINTED DESCRIPTION 


Of the males of both native birth and 
All the 
men of foreign birth are not foreign-speaking. 

Of the 15,000,000, about one-third have their birth- 
place in English-speaking countries, while half of the 
remainder are more or less conversant with the English 
language. Thus, -the problem, of teaching English to 
non-English-speaking wage-earners is not as serious as 
some men would have us believe. The number of persons 
of foreign birth in the United States today not able to 
make themselves understood in English is not more than 





*Secretary, Industrial Department, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, 124 East 28th St., New York City. 


NOTE—Article read before the West Virginia Coal Mining 


Institute, at Huntington, W. Va., Dec. 10, 1914. 


The question then is, 
I will explain 


tween the codperating agencies. 

How can these men be taught English? 

the system used by us in doing this work. 
Basic PRINCIPLES 


This is based on three fundamental principles which 
should be observed by all anxious, to learn or teach a 


language: 
First: The ear is the organ of language. Speech is 


sound modified to convey thought, and the organ designed 
to catch sound is the ear. The eye and the hand may 
supplement, but if any man wants a working knowledge of 
any language he must use the ear in attaining it. 

Second: The lessons given should deal with experiences 
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perfectly familiar to the pupils. The simplest and most 
interesting actions of daily life should be clothed anew in 
the garment of the language to be acquired. You cannot 
discuss coal mining with a man who never saw a coal 
mine in operation, nor can you teach a man a language 
if you attempt to give him lessons dealing with objects 
and actions wholly out of the realm of his experience. 

Third: Each lesson should conform with fundamental 
principles laid down by psychologists as aids to memory, 
the law of association of ideas, the law of contrast, the law 
of sequence in time, etc. By the aid of these, the memory 
is greatly relieved, and the pupil can better concentrate 
his attention on correct pronunciation and enunciation. 

These three principles are used in the Roberts System 
of teaching English to foreign-speaking men. 

Let us illustrate these principles. The first lesson we 


CN 


t 
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shut; find, lost; throw, catch: put on, pull off; open, | 
close; etc. The teacher who does his work right will 
teach this lesson and build around it a vocabulary follow- 
ing the suggestions which come to him by the laws speci- 


fied. 


TEACHING THE LESSON 


How is the lesson taught? The teacher has five steps 
to follow in teaching each lesson: 

First: Oral instruction. Nothing is put before the eye 
or in the hand of the pupil. He is told to listen care- 
fully to the words pronounced by the teacher, and repeat 
them after him. The teacher says, “I awake from sleep,” 
suiting the action to the words, and the class says the sen- 
tence. This is followed in order by the other sentences as 
the class makes progress. The teacher talks slowly and dis- 
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Qo 


, give a class of foreigners is about getting up in the morn- 
ng. The lesson is as follows: 

PREPARATORY COURSE 

Getting Up in the Morning 


— 


awake I awake from sleep 
open I open my eyes 

look I look for my watch 
find I find my watch 

see I see what time it is 
is It is 6 o’clock 


must get up I must get up 

throw back I throw back the bed clothes 
get out I get out of bed 

put on I put on my pants 

put on I put on my stockings and shoes 
wash I wash myself 

comb I comb my hair 

put on I put on my collar and necktie 
put on I put on my vest and coat 
open I open the door of my bedroom 
go down I go down stairs 


These sentences observe the sequence in time in the ac- 


tion of getting up in the morning. 
through this stage every day. 


Each man goes 
The word open suggests 


tinctly, and is never weary of repeating. After about 
twenty or thirty minutes the class can rehearse the whole 
of the lesson from memory, at the suggestion given by 
the teacher with an appropriate gesture illustrating each 
sentence. 

Second: A chart on which the lesson is printed is now 
hung up, and the class sees the lesson in print for the first 
time. The teacher then leads the pupils in reading, going 
over the lesson three or four times, leaping from sentence 
to sentence, to test the capacity of the pupils to read. 

Third: Sheets of paper are next given the pupils, on 
which the lesson is printed in both book and script type. 
Each scholar is provided with pencil and paper, and is 
told to write out the lesson, the teacher during the exer- 
cise passing from pupil to pupil to see how he does the 
work. Then after ten or fifteen minutes, he collects the 
papers, corrects them and calls the attention of the pupils 
to their defects. 

Fourth : 


Review of the lesson. The teacher takes a 
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A Crass ComMposEeD oF MEN or Many NATIONS 


sheet of paper and covers the chart. He asks for the 
first sentence and suggests it by a gesture. The pupils 
say: “I awake from sleep.” The teacher uncovers the 
sentence and says: “Good, and then what?” “I open my 
eyes.” “Splendid, and then what?” etc. The pupils by 
this review get, not only the lesson, but also sentences 
such as “good,” “right,” “splendid,” “that’s it,” “try 
again,” etc., which in a short while they will be able to 
use in their conversation. 

Fifth: Grammar practice. Grammar is not taught in 
the abstract ; but. grammatical forms are practiced in con- 
nection with each lesson, so that the pupils talk gram- 
matically and are trained to do so from the beginning. 
This is done not only by each exercise, but also by read- 
ing and writing. The pupils who show an eagerness to 
learn our language, if they have a good teacher, will, in 
an incredibly short time, 
begin to converse in com- 
mon, everyday English in 
their work and in their 
buying. 

Tue EQuirpMENT 


A word ought to be 
said about the tools used 
in this work. Three 
courses have been pre- 
pared for the men: 

First: The Prepara- 
tory Course, which com- 
prises thirty lessons; ten 
on domestic life, ten on 
work life, bearing direct- 
ly upon the work in 
which the man is engaged, and ten on social life, help- 
ing this man so that he may go to the store or shop, 
postoffice or railroad station, and transact his business 
in the English language. 

Second: The First Reader is the second course, in 
which lessons are given on the history of our country, on 
outlines of geography, dealing especially with the United 
States, and on the forms of our government, so as to pre- 
pare the foreigner who is anxious to become a member 
of our family to pass the examination prescribed by the 
federal government for naturalization. 

Third: The Second Reader is a more advanced book, 
having readings in history, industries and civics for ad- 
vanced pupils. 


walks 
lights 
walks 
enters 
looks 
left 
takes 
hangs 
puts 
goes 
fills 
takes 
carries 
lays 
examines 
begins 
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Accompanying each lesson are grammar 
suggestions, so that the teacher, in‘ each 
session, may drill the men in certain forms 
which are essential to correct talking or 
writing. 

For men employed in the coal-mining in- 
dustry, we have prepared the following les- 
sons: 


INDUSTRIAL SERIES—BITUMINOUS MINE 
WORKERS 
I. Going to Work 
stands The miner stands at the foot of the 
shaft 
asks The miner asks the foreman: “Give 
me a light” 
takes He takes his lamp and lights it 
trims He trims the wick 
burns The wick burns brightly 
puts The miner puts the lamp in his cap 


He walks along the entry 
The lamp lights the way 
The miner walks until he 
He enters the room 
He looks around the room 
All things are as he left them last night 
The miner takes off his coat and vest 
He hangs up his coat and vest 

and puts away his dinner pail 
The miner goes to his box for oil 
He fills his lamp with oil . 
He takes his tools out of the box 
He carries his tools to the face 
He lays down the tools 
The miner examines the face 
He begins the day’s work 


comes to his room 


INDUSTRIAL SERIES—ANTHRACITE MINE WORKERS 


puts 
shoves 


puts 
takes 


puts 
completes 
withdraws 
examines 
sends 


£0 


goes 


shouts 
lights 
runs 
continues 
goes 


VII. Firing the Shot 
The miner puts the powder in the hole 
He shoves the powder back carefully with the 


drill 





TEACHING ALL NATIONALITIES WITHOUT KNOWING THE TONGUE OF ANY 


He puts in the tamping and tamps it carefully 

He takes the needle, tipped with copper, so that 
it will not strike fire 

He puts the needle in the hole 

He completes the tamping of the hole 

He carefully withdraws the needle 

He carefully examines the squib 

He sends his laborer to warn the men in the next 
chamber 

The men 
safety 

The laborer goes down the road and shouts “Fire! 
Fire!” 

The miner shouts “Fire! Fire!” 

The miner lights his squib with his touch paper 

The miner runs to the next crosscut 

The miner continues to shout “Fire! 

The blast goes off 


in the next chamber go to a place of 


Fire!’ 
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RESULTS 


The men who will learn these lessons will acquire a 
knowledge of English which will help the foreman and 
fireboss to talk to them intelligently concerning their work 
and duties. It will also enable them to communicate with 
their fellow workmen, so that they may feel that com- 
mon bond of union which should. pervade all industrial 
units. It enables the foreman or superintendent also to 
talk face to face with the foreigner, and avoid misunder- 
standings and trouble, which otherwise might disturb re- 
lations and demoralize an industrial plant. 

Thousands of men, taught in classes using this system, 
are today able to talk, read and write in English. A 
year’s faithful work done by any group of, men, led by a 
good teacher using this system, will enable them to have a 
talking knowledge of our language, which will be a good 
basis for further instruction in any line the foreigner 
may choose. These classes for foreign-speaking men have 
been. laboratories where men are tested, and the born 
leader or the mechanical genius has been discovered and 
set on the path that will give the industry and society 
far more than he ever could give if kept at the pick and 
shovel. The foreigners bring with them brain, as well 
as brawn, and the interest of each industry is conserved 
by giving the foreign-speaking worker in it the opportun- 
ity to come to his own in the industrial life of America. 
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Jermyn @ Co.’s Relief Fund 


A unique relief fund is maintained by Jermyn & Co. 
at its collieries in Rendham, Penn. The source of rev- 
enue is the sale of the empty powder kegs for 8c. apiece. 
This sale nets the fund from $125 to $150 a month, and 
out of this sum it pays $1 a day to any of the men who are 
injured or ill. 

Formerly the twelve hundred Jermyn & Co. employees 
took their empty powder kegs to the nearest saloon and ex- 
changed them for drink, but now it would be impossible 
for an employee to take one off the property. The mine 
workers appreciate and take an interest in this unique 
reef fund and guard its interests jealously. 

If a man is killed, every employee is called upon for a 
dollar, the company contributes $400, and the wife or 
nearest relative of the deceased is presented with a check 
for $1000. 'To the credit of the company be it said that 
there has been only one fatality in the course of the last 
two years, during which it has produced one million tons 
of coal. This record was made despite the fact that most 
of the coal was produced by the dangerous work of robbing 
pillars. 


INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS AND MINE CAVES 


In addition to the above provisions for its injured 
employees, the company pays from its insurance fund 
varying sums, dependent upon the seriousness of the in- 
jury, to all victims of accidents who break an arm or a 
leg, or suffer some other major injury. It also repairs 
free of charge all houses affected by mine caves. 

There is an excellent reason for the low accident record 
of the company in the many safety devices in use at the 
Jermyn & Co. collieries, Directions, with an arrow point- 
ing the way to safety, are posted in Italian, Russian, 
Polish, Slovenian, Spanish, Hungarian and Greek in the 
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mines. All the machinery in the breakers is inclosed. 
Automatic blocks at the heads of the shafts hold back all 
but the car to be loaded on the cage, and are not released 
until the gates have been closed and the cage started. 
The trips of cars at the slopes are held on a sidetrack, and 
not switched onto the track leading down into the slope 
until the way is clear. . 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT AND SANITARY BatTH Hovusszs 


Trim green lawns, flower beds and whitewashed fence 
posts and foundations all contribute to the attractive ap- 
pearance of the collieries, and there is a hospital above 
ground as well as those required by law at the foot of the 
shafts, and a trained first-aid corps ready for instant ser- 
vice. 

Another attraction is a wash-house with two hundred 
lockers, enough individual shower baths with hot and cold 
water to accommodate everyone without delay, concrete 
floors, sanitary drainage and ventilators. It is in 
charge of an old miner of thirty years’ service, who, for 
$50 a month, scalds, washes and boils 500 towels a day, so 
that every man has fresh towels. Wire mats are provided 
in front of the lockers, and all diseased men are rigorously 
excluded. It is said that miners’ wives urge their hus- 
bands to work for Jermyn & Co. At any rate, only 10 per 
cent. of the entire number of its employees are un- 
married. 
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New Rescue Station at 
lderrim, Wl. 


The mine-rescue car attached to the Benton station of 
the Illinois Mine-Rescue Station Commission has been 
ordered to Herrin, for the purpose of establishing a per- 
manent substation at that city. Walter Scott, of Harris- 
burg, and Walter Nichols, of Benton, are to be in charge. 

There are three mine-rescue stations under the control 
of the Commission. These are located at La Salle, Spring- 
field and Benton respectively. Up to this time, a car has 
been attached to each station, so that the course of train- 
ing and instruction might be taken by men who were un- 
able to come to any of the three centers. The cars have 
been on the road for over three years, and that from Ben- 
ton is the first to be given a permanent location. It is 
probable that the other two cars will be similarly located 
after the most suitable cities have been determined. 

A committee representing the operators, miners and the 
city officials of Herrin met with the Mine-Rescue Com- 
mission at its last meeting, and presented the request of 
Herrin for the establishment of a substation. This com- 
mittee consisted of James 8S. Reed, state mine inspector, 
William Burton, board member of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Mayor C. E. Anderson, of Herrin, 
Milo McGowan, J. F. Goalby and Evan D. John. 

The car has been placed on the Chicago & Carterville 
spur, and has a telephone so that it may be called at any 
time. The city council of Herrin has placed two rooms. 
in its new city hall at the disposal of Messrs. Scott and 
Nichols, and a large room on East Cherry St. has been 
fitted up for training work. ; 

The next legislature will be asked to appropriate suf- 
ficient funds to establish a station at Herrin similar to 
those already erected at Benton, Springfield and La Salle. 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. 14—1 believe a practical discussion of min- 
ing laws and a careful consideration of mine regulations, 
by practical miners, operators of long experience in coal 
mining and mine inspectors, as suggested in Coat AGg, 
will be productive of good results. By this means, many 
valuable suggestions will be made, in reference to amend- 
ing existing statutes or enacting new laws that will greatly 
‘simplify and facilitate the enforcement of these laws, in 
the operation of mines. 

The safety of life and security of property do not 
depend so much, however, on legal enactments as on the 
observance and strict enforcement of wise and practical 
mine regulations. Many existing laws are not enforced 
or obeyed because of some objectionable features contained 
in them, which impose unnecessary burdens on either the 
miner or the operator. Although such laws may have 
seemed at first desirable; in their practical application 
they are not calculated to attain the end or purpose 
sought. Thoughtful and practical miners, superintend- 
ents and foremen are in a better position to understand 
what is required in the way of legislation, in order to 
safeguard the work of mining coal, than are the law 
makers themselves. 

The mining law of Tennessee provides for certificates 
of two classes, Class A and Class B. The law also divides 
all coal mines into four classes; namely, Class A, includ- 
ing all gaseous mines; Class B, dusty mines; Class C, 
mines neither gaseous nor dusty, employing as many as 
20 men; and Class D, the same as Class C, but employing 
less than 20 men. Class-A certificates are required of all 
foremen in charge of mines of the first two classes, while 
Class-B certificates enable the holder to act as foreman 
in mines of the two remaining classes. 

My experience leads me to suggest that there chowid be 
three classes of certificates, A, B and C; and that a holder 
of Class-C certificate, making him eligible to foremanship 
in mines belonging to Classes C and D, should also be 
permitted to act as assistant foreman in mines of Class B. 
In like manner, a holder of a Class-B certificate, making 
him eligible for foremanship in mines of Class B, should 
be permitted to act as assistant foreman in mines of Class 
A; but in order to act as foreman in these mines he must 
first secure a Class-A certificate. 

In respect to classification of mines and certificates, the 
present law of Tennessee works a hardship on the operator 
of a dry mine, generating no gas and employing but a few 
men. ‘T’o operate this mine in compliance with the law, 
he must employ a foreman holding a Class-A certificate, 
while one holding a Class-B certificate would be just as 
competent to take charge. 

In respect to examination for certificates of competency, 
the examining board in Tennessee is authorized by law 
to make any rules and regulations pertaining to the exam- 
ination of candidates that they deem proper. It has been 
the custom with the present examining board to give one 
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examination for all candidates, with the understanding 
that a candidate whose paper received a mark above 75 
per cent. and who had had the necessary experience in 
gaseous mines, would be entitled to a Class-A certificate ; 
while a candidate whose paper received a mark not below 
60 per cent. would be entitled to a Class-B certificate. But 
any candidate whose mark fell below 60 per cent. would 
fail to pass the examination. It seems quite clear that 
better results would be obtained if the questions pro- 
pounded were suited to the class of certificate the candi- 
date desired to obtain, instead of expecting all candi- 
dates to answer the same questions. 

The advantage of having three grades of certificates for 
mine foremen would be that the demand for Class-A cer- 
tificates would thereby be reduced, while the standard of 
efficiency in the examination would be raised. Since it 
is merely the presence of explosive gas in a mine that 
makes it necessary to rate that mine as belonging to Class 
A, it is important that the foreman in charge of such a 
mine should pass a rigid test for a gas-boss certificate, to 
obtain which he must have a thorough knowledge of the 
dangers of mine gases. This knowledge would not be 
required of a foreman to take charge of mines belonging 
to Classes C and D. 

My attention has been drawn to the question raised by 
Mine Foreman William Crooks, Edgewater, Ala. In 
his letter No. 5, Coat Aaz, Nov. 21, p. 839, Mr. Crooks 
asks how many mine inspectors dare to enforce those laws 
that are offensive to the large coal companies who were 
instrumental in securing their appointment. He states 
that the inspector who is appointed under such conditions 
cannot be expected to oppose the wishes of those respon- 
sible for his appointment. He speaks disparagingly of a 
candidate having a “good pull,” or a “good stand in.” Is 
it not true that most men holding positions of trust and 
honor have secured these positions through influence? It 
does not necessarily follow that this fact will cause him 
to neglect his official duty in the interest of those who 
have supported him. Mr. Crooks does not suggest a bet- 
ter method for the selection of mine inspectors. I fully 
believe that the appointment of mine inspectors by the 
governor is the best method that can be adopted, in the 
interest of safety for the miner. 

In regard to the enforcement of existing laws, I would 
say that it is well nigh impossible to make a law so broad 
as to apply with equal justice to all the mines in the state. 
Owing to the constantly changing conditions in mines, it 
is necessary for the mine inspector and the mine foreman 
in charge, frequently, to use their best judgment. I will 
say that in Tennessee. the chief mine inspector’s ruling or 
judgment is law in many instances. 

In closing, I want to emphasize the importance of the 
point already suggested that the examination of the mine 
should be made by the gas bosses within three hours of 
the time for the men to commence work and that evidence 
of their examination should be left at the face of each 
working place. This is the law in Tennessee and it needs 
little to be added in this respect. The Tennessee law also 
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states that there shall be employed one or more gas bosses, 
as conditions, extent of workings and other circumstances 
may require. This provision of the mining law of a state, 
together with honest and competent inspection, will go 


far toward reducing mine accidents. 
JoHN Ross, 


District Mine Inspector. 

Dayton, Tenn. 

Letter No. 15—For the past 13 years, the mines in 
Iowa have been operated under what is known as the 
“shot examiners’ law.” This law requires that, in all 
mines where coal is blasted from the solid, competent 
persons shall be employed to examine all holes before they 
are charged. The law authorizes the examiner to pro- 
hibit the charging and firing of any shot that in his judg- 
ment would be unsafe. It requires the state mine inspec- 
tor of the district to certify to the mine operators in his 
district such persons who have proved to him their com- 
petency to act as shot examiners. 

Notwithstanding the opposition that was met in the 
passage of this law, I believe I am correct in stating that 
the good results brought about since, by its operation, 
have caused a unanimity of opinion on the subject; and 
the need of employing shotfirers, acting under the same 
authority as shot examiners, is now no longer in dispute. 
I believe that this conclusion has been reached in the mind 
of every considerate mining man. Under the present sys- 
tem, the examination and firing of shots by different per- 
sons naturally give rise to a conflict of interest; and it 
is this condition that suggests the wisdom of enacting 
a law that will compel all operators of coal mines to em- 
ploy shotfirers as well as shot examiners, and to have all 
shots fired by them after other employees have left the 
mine. 

In my recent report, contained in the 17th biennial 
report of the state mine inspectors of Iowa, for the two 
years ending June 30, 1914, pp. 61-65, I have recom- 
mended the enactment of a law by which all shots should 
be examined and fired by one and the same party, who 
should be subject only to state regulation in the perform- 
ance of his duties. It is a foregone conclusion that as 
long as the practice of “shooting off the solid” is per- 
mitted in the mines of Iowa, the old-time system of every 
miner firing his own shots will be forever banished. 

The dual authority under which the mine examiners 
and shotfirers have, for a long time, acted, has been a bit- 
ter bone of contention between the operators and miners 
of this state; and it is earnestly hoped that the enactment 
of a new law making it compulsory for all shots to be ex- 
amined and fired by a competent person authorized by the 
mine inspector and employed by the coal company will 
forever put an end to the present controversy. 

KR. Ti ea 
State Mine Inspector, Dist. No. 2. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Letter No. 16—The interesting discussion now being 
conducted in Coat AGE calls to mind an incident in my 
own experience as mine inspector in Iowa, a few years 
ago. At that time, I was notified by the inspector of Mis- 
sourl that the workings of a certain mine in his district 
had been extended across the state line into Iowa. He 
stated that, according to the decision of the attorney-gen- 
eral of Missouri, his jurisdiction terminated at the state 
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boundary line. For this reason, he requested me to look 
after that portion of the mine that was located in Iowa. 

It naturally occurred to me that if the Missouri mine 
inspector had no jurisdiction over that portion of the mine 
in Iowa, I would have no jurisdiction over that portion lo- 
cated in Missouri. Under these circumstances, it ap- 
peared that the proper inspection of the mine and enforce- 
ment of the mining laws of either state would be some- 
what difficult. I, therefore, placed the matter before the 
attorney-general of Iowa, whose decision, as I had sup- 
posed, gave me no jurisdiction beyond the state line. 

Looking further into the matter to find, if possible, a 
precedent that would serve as a guide in such cases, I 
found that a similar opinion had been rendered by the 
attorney-general of Ohio, in regard to a mine in that 
state which had been extended across the boundary into 
West Virginia. The coal mined from this property in 
West Virginia was hoisted in Ohio, where all the surface. 
equipment, air shafts and ventilating machinery were 
located. The mine generated gas. 

Upon the application of the Ohio mine inspector, the 
attorney-general of that state decided that the mine in- 
spectors, in either state, respectively, had no jurisdiction 
beyond the state line. It is well known that the safety 
of the entire mine often depends on the conditions that 
exist in a single portion or district of the mine; and the 
lack of jurisdiction over the whole mine makes it prac- 
tically impossible for either of the mine inspectors con- 
cerned in the inspection of an interstate mine to guar- 
antee the operation of the mine in full comphance with 
the laws of his state. 

Recognizing this fact, the attorney-general of Ohio sug- 
gested that the Ohio inspector should arrange with the 
mine inspector of West Virginia to examine the mine at 
the same time, each confining his inspection to that por- 
tion of the mine within his own jurisdiction. After mak- 
ing the examination, the two inspectors could then com- 
pare notes and, if possible, reach a satisfactory conclu- 
sion in regard to what each considered necessary for the 
safe operation of the mine. In doing this, however, it 
might happen that either or both of the inspectors would 
be compelled to disregard some of the requirements of the 
mining laws of their respective states. 

Considered from the standpoint of the safety of human 
life and the security of property, and remembering that 
explosions, fires, squeezes and sudden inrushes of water or 
gas do not respect state lines, in an interstate mine, there 
is every reason why the inspection of such a mine should 
be untrammeled and in no way embarrassed or hindered 
by differences in the requirements of the respective state 
laws. 

Allowing that the decision of the attorneys-general, in 
these cases, is in conformity with the general laws of state 
jurisdiction, it has been suggested that the problem of 
the inspection of interstate mines could be solved by plac- 
ing such mines under Federal supervision. Another sug- 
gestion is that either state inspector should be given full 
jurisdiction over the entire mine by interstate agreement. 

So far as I know, the mining law of every coal-pro- 
ducing state gives the mine inspector the power to call 
out the men from any portion of the mine that, in his 
judgment, presents unsafe conditions. Under this pro- 
vision of the mining law, the refusal of the operator of . 
an interstate mine to voluntarily concede to the request 
and instructions of the mine inspector of a border state, 
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having jurisdiction over a portion of the extended work- 
ings of said mine, would be sufficient reason to warrant 
said mine inspector’s withdrawing the men from that por- 
tion of the mine. In the event of his order being dis- 
obeyed, he could apply to the courts of his state for an 
injunction forbidding the working of that portion of the 
mine in his jurisdiction. 

In my own case, to which I have referred, I notified the 
operator before going to the mine that I expected him to 
give me jurisdiction over the entire mine to the extent 
that would enable me to protect the men working in Iowa, 
as required by the mining laws of that state. This was 
granted, and requests for several improvements of the 
surface equipment located in Missouri were fully com- 
plied with and results were satisfactory to all. 

JOHN VERNER. 

Chariton, Iowa. 


Letter No. 17—There is no question but that the min- 
ing laws of Kansas can be improved, in many respects ; 
but it goes without saying that there would be fewer acci- 
dents occurring in the mines if the present mining laws 
were enforced and obeyed. 

The law in respect to the undermining and shearing 
or cutting of coal before firing a shot is very specific. The 
law makes it a misdemeanor for a miner to drill a hole or 
fire a shot, at the face of any room or entry, until the coal 
intended to be broken down by the shot has been under- 
mined to a depth of at least 2 ft. and sheared or sidecut 
the full thickness of the seam, to a depth equal to that of 
the hole. The law also provides that the width of the shot 
at the back of the hole shall not be greater than the width 
between the mouth of the hole and the sidecut. The law 
provides a fine for anyone guilty of such misdemeanor. 

This law was intended to reduce the number of blown- 
out shots that occur as a result of “shooting the coal off 
the solid” without undermining or cutting. I regret to 
say that the law is almost entirely disregarded. Some un- 
scrupulous miners still continue to drill their holes on 
the solid and overcharge them, in spite of this warning. 
In my opinion, the only way to do away with this danger- 
ous practice is to employ competent shotfirers, and in- 
struct them to tamp all shots in entries or roomnecks and 
other narrow work themselves; and not to fire any shots 
that, in their judgment, are liable to cause an accident. 

Another dangerous practice, much followed in Kansas 
mines, is the use of dynamite for shooting coal. This 
practice also is contrary to the mining law of the state, 
which prohibits the use of dynamite or other detonating 
explosives for blasting coal in the mines of the state. The 
law provides, however, that dynamite or other detonating 
explosives may be used under such rules and regulations 
as may be agreed upon between the employers and the em- 
ployees. This provision practically annuls the law and, 
in my opinion, should be eliminated from the statute. 

By such a provision, the responsibility for an accident 
due to the use of dynamite in blasting coal rests on the 
mine foreman and the mine committee. It is often a dif- 
ficult matter for the foreman and the committee to come 
to any agreement as to the amount of dynamite that can 
be used with safety, in a particular place. However, as 
the miner is not compelled to purchase his dynamite at the 
mine, he often secures an extra supply unknown to the 
foreman and the committee. The result is that an exces- 
sive amount of dynamite is frequently used. 
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It is a very common practice here to mix dynamite and 
black powder, in the same hole. It cannot be denied that, 
in general, this is a dangerous practice, although some ex- 
perienced miners frequently use a small piece of dynamite, 
at the bottom of the hole, to break the coal more readily at 
that point. I may say that the use of dynamite, in Kan- 
sas mines, dates back but a few years, when it was intro- 
duced by some unskilled miners; but the practice has 
grown to considerable proportions and should be abol- 
ished. 

The state law of Kansas can be improved, in respect to 
the selection of mine inspectors. Candidates for this of- 
fice should be made to pass a very rigid examination he- 
fore a properly authorized and constituted mining board. 
Such an examining board should be composed of represen- 
tatives of the operators and miners, who should codperate 
in preparing an examination that would determine both 
the theoretical and practical knowledge and the ability of 
each candidate. Whether the mine inspector is appointed 
by the governor or elected by the miners, he should be 
chosen from persons who have passed a successful exam- 
ination and been certified by the examining board, as re- 
quired by law. 

In my opinion, the law should also provide for the ex- 
amination and certification of mine foremen, firebosses 
and hoisting engineers. Inasmuch as these positions are 
the most responsible ones in the operation of a coal mine, 
the persons filling them should possess sufficient tech- 
nical education and practical knowledge and experience as 
to fit them for the proper discharge of their duties. 

C. J. VANRIETTE, Mine Foreman, 
Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Scammon, Kan. 


# 
The Foreigner in Mining 


Letter No. 11—Referring to Mr. Parfitt’s second letter, 
Coat Aa#, Noy. 21, p. 841, in which he explains his de- 
ductions as based on “an ethical analysis of the character- 
istic traits of the foreign element,’ I want to say that, 
even on such a basis, his conclusions are erroneous and his 
statements far too sweeping. I feel this would voice the 
sentiment of a large majority of mine officials, whose ex- 
perience with this class of labor, like my own, has ex- 
tended over many years. 

I understand an analysis to mean an unraveling process 
by which one discovers the original elements or the cause 
of known facts. But Mr. Parfitt’s reasoning is a priort, 
or from cause to effect. He shows that the early training 
and environment of the foreigner have developed a char- 
acter for deception, immorality, ignorance, etc. In addi- 
tion to these characteristics, in a second letter, he adds the 
element of untruthfulness when he states, “Obviously 
their answer was contrary to their practical belief.” 

The ability to render a just verdict on a question as 
large as the one under discussion requires much close 
study. Years of observation are necessary before one can 
appreciate the foreigner and understand him sufficiently 
to give an opinion that is untainted with prejudice. With- 
out this knowledge, any criticism of his mental processes 
bids fair to be as unjust as it is superficial. 

In reference to their holidays, which they celebrate 
with evident loyalty, the act only shows their love for 
the land of their fathers. The recurrence of these holi- 
days is as dear to them as that of the Fourth of July or 
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other holidays are to Americans. In our judgment of 
the foreigner, we must not forget that, in spite of these 
sporadic celebrations, the production of coal in this coun- 
try, which has come to be so dependent on foreign labor 
is the wonder and admiration of the world. 

Every intelligent person who is interested in our coun- 
try’s industrial supremacy knows that a loss of even 50 
per cent. of the foreign labor employed in the mills and 
mines of the country would be an irremediable loss. Tak- 
ing it as granted that foreign labor constitutes so valu- 
able an asset in our industries, it should be our aim and 
constant endeavor, by precept and example, to cultivate 
a fraternal feeling for the foreigner, rather than to create 
a sentiment inimical to him. 

Recognizing our dependence on foreign labor, I am glad 
to say that it is, at present, by no means the intricate 
problem it was 25 or 30 years ago. At that time, few 
of these foreigners spoke English; and no English-speak- 
ing miner would accept of a foreigner as his “butty.” 
When the foreigner went into the mine, he was compelled 
to work by himself, often at the risk of his life. It was 
this fact that retarded the work of assimilating foreign 
labor and utilizing it for the mining of coal. The process 
has been slow; but time and their cwn earnest endeavors, 
assisted by those foremen who have taken a personal in- 
terest in them, are rapidly bringing the question of their 
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availability to a successful issue. Now, there are 
thousands of foreign miners working in our mines who 
can mine coal as well as the old-time miners whom they 
have replaced. 

A wise foreman places a new arrival in charge of an 
experienced compatriot, who gives him the necessary in- 
structions, until he is able to mine coal by himself. In- 
terpreters are found in almost every mine, who explain 
orders to those who do not understand. 

In Mr. Parfitt’s previous letter, he regarded the educa- 
tion of the foreigner as a “herculean task,” and finally 
declared it to be “impracticable”; but, in his second let- 
ter, he recants and says “He is still capable of mental 
education.” The fact that so many of these foreigners 
are now returning home to take part in the war is, to my 
mind, evidence that they desire the same freedom for 
their homeland that they have enjoyed here in America. 
Their return, at this time, to assist their homeland m 
one of the bloodiest wars of history, deserting their pres- 
ent opportunities for advancement and gain, in exchange 
for peril and probable death, strengthens my opinion and 
admiration of them, and forces me to the conclusion that 
they are excellent material with which to make good 
American citizens. 

CHARLTON DIxon. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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THE CIRCLE 


The circle is a plane figure bounded by a curved line, 
called its circumference, every point of which is equally dis- 
tant from a point within which is its center. ete 

A straight line drawn from the center to any point in the 
circumference of a circle is its radius. ‘ 

A straight line joining any two points in the circumference 
and passing through the center of the circle is its diameter. 
If such line does not pass through the center, however, it is a 
chord. 

A straight line touching the circumference of a circle in a 
single point only, however far it may be produced in either 
direction, is tangent to the circle at that point. A tangent to 
a circle is always perpendicular to the radius drawn to the 
point of tangency. 

THE ELLIPSE 

The ellipse is a plane figure bounded by a curved line such 
that the sum of the distances of any point of the curve from 
two fixed points within called the foci is constant. This sum 
is equal to the length of the major axis, which is the straight 
line passing through the foci and terminated by the curve. 
The bounding curve is the perimeter or circumference of the 
eMlipse. 

The point on the major axis midway between the foci is 
the center of the ellipse. Any straight line passing through 
the center and terminated by the circumference is a diameter. 
The diameter at right angles to the major axis is the minor 
axis of the ellipse. 

The points in which a diameter meets the circumference are 
vertices, the ends of the major axis being the principal ver- 
tices of the ellipse. 

NOTE—The terms “circle” and “ellipse,” as used, often 
refer to the bounding line or circumference of the figure in- 
stead of to the figure itself. 


MENSURATION 
Mensuration is that branch of applied geometry that treats 
of the calculation of the lengths of lines, the: areas of sur- 
faces and the volumes of solids. The following formulas are 
of the most general application: 


The Triangle—Denote the three angles by A, B, C; and the 
sides lying opposite to them by a, b, ec, respectively. 
A+B+4+C = 180° 
a:b:: sin A: sinB 
a_ sin A 
6b sinB 
_ The proportionality of any two sides of a triangle to the 
Sines of their opposite angles; or, in other words, the equality 
of the ratios of any two sides of a triangle and that of the 
Sines of their opposite angles is one of the most useful prin- 
ciples in the solution of triangles, and the one most frequently 
used in the practice of surveying. 
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The solution of a triangle is always possible when three 
parts are given or known, provided one of these is a side. It 
is possible to form but one triangle with three given lines 
or sides; but, with three given angles, an infinite number of 
triangles can be formed. Hence the necessity of knowing 
at least one side. 

The solution of triangles presents four 
separate treatment for each case; namely, 

1. Given two angles and any one side. 

2. Given two sides and an angle opposite one of them. 

3. Given two sides and the included angle. 

4. Given any two parts of a right triangle. 

Cases 1 and 2—The first two of the above cases are solved 
by applying the formulas just given depending on the ratio 
of any side to the sine of the opposite angle, as shown by the 
following examples: 

Example—Given, in a triangle, A = 40 deg., B = 30 deg. 
and b = 100 ft.; to find the other parts of the triangle. 

Solution—The third angle is C = 180 — (40 + 30) = 110°. 
The remaining sides are 


cases requiring 





_ sin A _ sin 40° _ 0.6428 X 100 _ 
** sin B eels sin 30° Cait and 0.5 Sa ee 
_ sinc _ sin 110° _ 0.9397 X 100 _ 
sin B ~ sin 30° raat te ag 0.5 m 1S 
Example—Given, in a triangle, B = 45 deg.; b = 400 ft. 


and c = 250 ft. tofind JAl Cand a. 
Solution—The remaining angles are first found; thus, 





‘ 7c : _ 250 ; Sr DEO ne Oe dee > 
$97. Ca b X sn B= 700 X sin 45° = 3 = 0.44194; 
and C = 26° 14’, nearly 
Then, A = 180 — (45° + 26° 14’) = 108° 46’ 
The unknown side can now be found; thus, 
_ sin A _ sin 108° 46’ _ 0.94684 X 400 _ 
“an Bo ra ak? eee OFT a en 


This principle, which is called the law of sines, can always 
be applied when two angles and any side are given; but when 
two sides and only one angle are given it cannot be applied; 
unless the given angle lies opposite one of the given sides, 
or the triangle is a right triangle. 

Case 3—When two sides and the included angle are given, 
there are two methods of solution, as follows: 

1. The half difference and half sum of the other two 
angles are first found by the formulas 


Half difference, tan } (A — B) = 2 ? tan (A +B) 
Half sum, 4 (A + B) = } (180° — C) 
Having found the half sum and the half difference, add 


these together to obtain the greater angle; and subtract the 
half difference from the half sum to obtain the lesser angle, 
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Humidifying Mine Air 


We have to contend with a serious propesition, in our 
mines, in respect to keeping the mine moist to prevent the 
drying out of the dust and avoid the dangers resulting 
therefrom. I would like to get the views of the readers of 
Coat Age as to the proper method to pursue to accom- 
plish the necessary humidification of the mine air. The 
facts, in our case, are as follows: 

The mine is ventilated by a blowdown fan and the ex- 
haust steam from the fan engine is discharged into the 
downcast shaft. Experiments have shown, however, that 
the dampness or degree of humidity imparted to the air 
current by the exhaust steam is practically lost at a dis- 
tance of 600 ft. from the bottom of the downcast shaft. 

Inasmuch as the live workings are located at a distance 
of 4000 ft. inby from this point, it will appear that we are 
deriving no benefit from the steam exhausted into the 
downeast shaft. The plan has not accomplished the pur- 
pose intended and the results are not what were antici- 
pated. 

I want to ask, What is the best method of accomplish- 
ing the necessary humidification of the air current pass- 
ing through the live workings of this mine? Can this be 
accomplished by passing the air current through a film of 
water at the point of distribution of the air; and will sut- 
ficient moisture be absorbed, by that means, to keep the 
dust below the point of ignition ? 

Another plan that has been suggested and considered is 
to install a line of pipe in the main-intake air course, 
with plugs at every 200 ft., to which could be attached 
a hose 100 ft. long. The pressure on the pipe line would 
be about 104 lb. per sq.in. Will this method furnish suf- 
ficient moisture to dampen the dust and render the mine 
safe, in this respect? 

MINER. 


Caldwell, Ohio. 


In considering a proposition of this nature, it must he 
remembered that the capacity of air for carrying moisture 
will depend on the temperature of the air. The average 
temperature of a mine is generally above that of the out- 
side atmosphere. This is always true in the winter season, 
which is the most important period in the production of 
coal. Therefore, although the air current entering the 
mine may be fully saturated with moisture, owing to the 
discharge of the exhaust steam of the fan engine into the 
downcast shaft, this saturated intake current, on assum- 
ing the higher temperature of the mine, soon becomes 
comparatively dry, because the weight of moisture that 
saturated it at the lower temperature of the outside air 
is insufficient for saturation at the higher temperature 
of the mine. 

For the sake of illustration, let us first estimate roughly 
the weight of moisture in the exhaust steam. For this 
purpose, assume that a current of 100,000 cu.ft. per min. 
is passing into the mine, under a water gage of 2 in. 
Then, taking the general efficiency of the circulation as 


60 per cent., the indicated horsepower of the engine neces- 
sary to supply this circulation is 


9 » 
77 — 100,000 x 2 X 5.2 





= say 50 hp. 


Now. assuming a water consumption of 30 lb. per hp. 
per hr., for a feed-water temperature of 100 deg. F. and 
a gage pressure of 70 lb., the weight of steam exhausted 
into the shaft is, on this basis, 50 & 30 = 1500 lb. per 
hour. 

Assume, further, for the sake of calculation, that the 
outside temperature is 40 deg. F. and the relative humid- 
ity of the outside air 50 per cent. Then, since. the 
vapor pressure, at this temperature, is 0.1216 lb. per sq.in., 
the weight of water vapor necessary to saturate an intake 
current of 100,000 cu.ft. per min., is 

W = 0.6235 X 0.50 X 0.1216 100,000 x 60 
0.37 (460 » 40) 


= say 1230 1b. per hr. 





From this it is seen that the weight of steam assumed 
to be discharged into the downcast shaft is more than 
sufficient to saturate this air current, under the assumed 
conditions. Indeed, it would saturate this intake current, 
even assuming an outside humidity of 40 per cent. at the 
given temperature. 

Now, assuming the temperature of the live workings to 
be, say 70 deg. F., we may ask, How much moisture will 
be absorbed from the mine workings by this air current, 
which was saturated in the downeast shaft, at a tempera- 
ture of 40 deg. F., but reaches a temperature of 70 
deg. F., ‘n its passage through the mine? ‘The vapor 
pressure at the mine temperature (70 deg. F.) is 
0.5602 lb. per sq.in.; and, remembering that the volume 
of air in circulation varies with its absolute temperature, 
the quantity of water or moisture absorbed from the live 
workings by a current of 100,000 cu.ft. per min. is found 
as follows: 
nies 0.6235 X 0.3602 K 100,000 « 60 

6.37 (460 + 40) 84 

This quantity of water represents a weight of 7285 Ib., 
or 2.64 tons. which will be absorbed from the live work- 
ings each hour by an air current of 100,000 cu.ft. per 
min., under the assumed conditions. The result shows 
the enormous drying power of such an air current. It also 
shows, with more or less accuracy, the volume of water 
that would have to be sprayed into the current, through 
a pipe line, in order to maintain a uniformly continuous 
condition of the mine with respect to moisture, assuming 
no drainage from the overlying strata and the full 
saturation of the return air current. 

One of the best methods that has been suggested for the 
practical humidification of the mine air throughout the 
mine is a pipe-line system with fine sprays of air ar- 
ranged at regular intervals along the pipe line. If such 
a system is installed pn an intelligent basis, in accord- 
ance with the existing conditions in the mine, good re- 
sults may be expected. 





= 874 gal. per hr. 
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Examination Questions 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Vucs.—-Under what conditions may afterdamp  be- 
come explosive 7 

Ans.—It frequently happens, under the varying con- 
ditions in mines, that the afterdamp of the mine explo- 
sion contains much unburned methane (marsh gas) ; and, 
frequently, much carbon monoxide is present. The addi- 
tion of fresh air to afterdamp containing these gases will 
render the mixture highly explosive. 

Wuts.—What conditions, other than the volume of air 
passing through the fan or furnace, should a mine fore- 
man consider in order to determine whether the mine is 
properly ventilated 7 

Ans.——Assuming that the volume of air passing into 
the mine is sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
mine law, it is important to ascertain its relative humid- 
ity. The intake air current should be brought, as nearly 
as possible, to a state of saturation, in order to prevent 
the absorption of moisture from the dust accumulated in 
the entries and workings of the mine, which always takes 
place when passing a comparatively dry air current 
through the mine. It is also necessary to see that the en- 
tire quantity of air, as far as practicable, is conducted 
forward and made to sweep the working face; and to so 
distribute the air that the velocity of the current, at the 
working face, will be sufficient to carry away the gases 
that would otherwise accumulate and yet not be so great 
as to make the use of safety lamps dangerous, 

Hues.—In what parts of a mine are accumulations of 
dust more dangerous than in others, and why ? 

Ans. Accumulations of dust on the intake airways are 
more dangerous than on the return, because the dust is 
then carried into the mine by the air current. Also, 
accumulations of dust in proximity to the face of the coal 
are always dangerous, in case blasting is done in the 
mines. All such accumulations of dust should be careful- 
ly removed, and the roof, floor and sides of the place thor- 
oughly sprinkled before blasting is done; otherwise, the 
dry dust may be blown into the air by the force of a blast 
and ignited by its flame, causing a local explosion of dust 
that may, under favorable conditions, be propagated 
throughout the mine, 

Utes. 
tected; in what proportions in the air they are fatal to 
life; and in what proportions they will extinguish light. 

Ans—This question cannot be answered with absolute 
accuracy, owing to the difference in the effeet of mine 
gases on persons of different temperament and on lamps 
burning different oils. Moreover, the results are varied 
considerably by the presence of other gases or dust, Tlow- 
ever, methane or marsh gas (CI,), which is detected in 
mines by its effect on the flame of a safety lamp, may be 
regarded as being fatal to life when it much exeeeds 50 
per cent, of the air breathed, At this point, the oxygen 
of the air will be reduced to about 10 per cent. of the 
mixture, which is generally considered as fatal to life. 


State how the several mine gases may be de- 
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The percentage of methane required to extinguish the 
flame of a candle, in otherwise pure air, is about 16.7 
per cent. | 

Carbon monoxide present in mine air may be detected 
by what is known as the “blood test,” in which two or 
three drops of blood in an ounce of water is colored a buff- 
yellow when air containing this gas is passed through the 
solution, A better test, however, is the effect of this gas 
on small animals, such as mice or birds, which become 
prostrated in, perhaps, one-twentieth of the time neces- 
sary to produce a similar effect on human life. The ef- 
fect of this gas is cumulative when breathed into the 
lungs, and a mixture of otherwise pure air containing 0.5 
per cent. of carbon monoxide will generally produce fatal 
effects when breathed. The gas is not extinctive of flame. 

Carbon dioxide, when present in mine air, is best de- 
tected by its effect, which is to dim or extinguish the 
flame of a lamp. When breathed in sufficient quantities, 
a considerable length of time, the gas produces dizziness, 
headache and nausea, Assuming carbon dioxide to be 
added to otherwise pure air, a candle flame is first extin- 
guished by it when this gas forms 13.4 per cent. of the 
mixture, The mixture, however, does not necessarily be- 
come fatal to life until the gas reaches 18 per cent. 

Hydrogen sulphide (11,8) is generally detected in 
mines by its smell, which resembles that of rotten eggs. 
Otherwise pure air containing only 1 per cent. of hydro- 
gen sulphide is generally fatal to life when breathed but 
a short time. This gas contains no oxygen and it is prob- 
able that when from 16 to 18 per cent. of it is present in 
otherwise pure air, the mixture would extinguish the 
flame of a candle. 

Ques.—State the conditions under which the presence 
of the various mine gases may be expected. 

Ans.——Methane may be expected in the live workings 
of mines generating this gas, particularly in the rise 
workings of the mines and in proximity to faults. Car- 
bon monoxide may be expected where gob fires are in 
progress or slow combustion is taking place where the ven- 
tilation of the mine is deficient. Carbon dioxide may be 
expected im all cases where the mine is improperly ven- 
tilated, especially in dip workings. Hydrogen sulphide 
is seldom found in appreciable quantities in coal mines. 

Ques.—-State the volume of each of the principal gases 
composing atmospheric air, 

Ans.—-Atmospherie air is composed of two principal 
gases, which are mixed in the proportion of one volume 
of oxygen to four volumes of nitrogen, practically. 

(Jues.——-In the event of a severe explosion in a mine, 
what would be your first consideration and duty as mine 
foreman in charge of the underground operations ? 

Ans.—The reseue of any possible survivors entombed 
in the mine, ‘Co accomplish this, it would be the mine 
foremam’s duty to organize and equip, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, a volunteer rescue corps of experienced miners ; 
and having made any necessary repairs to the ventilating 
equipment, to lead the work of reseue in the mine. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Returns of anthracite tonnage with the value and per 
capita amount due were completed by the Auditor General, on 
Dec. 26. 

The figures are for the first 6 months of the Rony Act, or 
from July to December, inclusive, 1918. The report shows for 
that period that $4,528,794 tons were prepared for market and 
sold representing a value of $92,144,050, 50. 

This law imposes an ad valorem tax of 2% per cent. on 
eoal prepared for market (not including eoal run through 
washeries). Half of this tax goes to the state and half to 
the county where the coal is mined, The money received by 
the county is to be distributed under the law to each munici- 
pality therein, the proportion received by each city, borough 
or township being based on the population reported in the 1910 
census, 

The pro rata share of the money provided for the munici- 
palities is due each and every political division of the baili- 
wick whether coal is mined within its borders or not. In 
fact, some municipalities that haven't a pound of coal will 
receive under this coal tax law more revenue than their pres- 
ent duplicates return. This is one of the features attacked 
by the operators in the suit now pending. 

The tax money is now held in trust by the various coal 
operators pending the adjudication of the question of con- 
stitutionality of the act, Jan. 4 having been set for argument 
in the Dauphin County courts. 

It is contended by the operators that the tax is a special 
one and cannot under the Constitution be levied; that the 
tax is assessed after the coal has been shipped out of the 
state this method being egal as well as the payment of the 
money to municipalities in which no coal is mined. 


Miners to Formulate Legislation 


For the first time in the history of the organization a 
meeting of the executive boards of five districts of United 
Mine Workers in Pennsylvania will be held in Harrisburg in 
January for the consideration ef legislation interesting the 
miners and which is to come before the 1915 legislature. It is 
planned to have the miners eoncentrate their energies on 
having their legislation put through this meeting of the 
state’s law makers. 

Already the anthracite district boards in Districts 1, T and 
® have held several meetings and outlined the bills they will 
fight for. 

The plan now is to have the two bituminous districts Nos. 
2 at Altoona and § at Pittsburgh join their influences with the 
anthracite miners, It is expected that the efforts of the state 
mine workers will center on the workmen’s compensation, em- 
ployee’s Hability and child labor. The meeting will probably 
be called about the 2st of January. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—Members of the Tri-District Board of the 
United Mine Workers of America in session here recently 
started a movement for the elimination of wooden cages in 
shafts, and the substitution of all-steel ones. Officials of the 
board who investigated the recent Tripp accident, believe that 
similar catastrophes of this king might be averted by the use 
of all-steel cages. 

At a recent meeting of the Anthracite Conciliation Board, 
nine petty*eases were referred to Umpire Gray, of Philadel- 
phia, and three others acted upon, one ef which was decided 
in favor of the employees, and two sustaining the company. 

Scrauteon—Scranton will receive about $200,000 through the 
operation of the Roney tonnage tax on coal for 1913, provided, 
ef course, that this measure is held to be legal It is probd- 
able that the 1914 report of coal mining wil show somewhat 
of an increase over that of 1913, with a corresponding Increase 
in the amount of the tax, 

Shenandeoakh—Four miners were dadly burned im a gas 
explosion which occurred at the Stanton colliery on the 
evening of Deo 24. Two are thought to be fatally injured 
while the others may lese their sight. The explesion occurred 
at quitting time just as the miners were leaving the workings. 


Setinagreve—Northumbderiand County Commissioners and 
officials of Coal township have joined in filing an answer 
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to the petition of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
the Mineral Railroad & Mining Co., and the Lehigh Coal Co., 
which recently petitioned for an injunction. These firms seek 
to prevent the enforcement of the collection of .coal taxes for 
1918, amounting to $73,001.27, which it is claimed is excessive. 


Shamokin— After having been idle for some time because 
the officials of the Pennsylvania R.R. increased the fare of the 
miners riding to and from work, the 900 employees of the 
Hickory Ridge and Hickory Swamp collieries recently re- 
turned to work. The men received assurances from the rail- 
road officials that the company is willing to lower the rate 
of fare to the original figure, but before this change can be 
made it is necessary to receive the approval of the Public 
Service Commission. 

Pottsville—Four collieries were recently closed down for 
about three weeks for needed repairs and improvements. 
This throws approximately 1600 men and boys out of employ- 
ment. 

Tamaqua—Being unable to check the fire now burning in 
part of No. 9 mine, the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has 
decided to sink a temporary shaft, and in order to prevent a 
further spread of the flames to flood the workings where 
the fire exists. 

Lansford—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.'s No. 6 boiler 
house was burned to the ground on Dec. 25. From 3000 to 
4000 men and boys are out of employment as the boilers fur- 
nished steam for No. 6 Breaker and a half dozen underground 
operations. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—Twelve hundred coke ovens in the Connells- 
ville region that have been banked for some time were re- 
lighted Dec. 26. Three hundred and fifty merchant ovens are 
shortly to be added to the active list, with the prospect that 
still more will be fired early in January. The weekly produc- 
tion of coke remains, however, around 200,000 tons, but this 
will probably increase as conditions in the steel industry are 
improving, and coke operators are consequently hopeful of 
a better future market. 

Point Marion—An explosion in the cellar of the storeroom 
of the Faney Hill Coal Co., located between here and Cheat 
Haven. burned the office building and store to the ground. 
The loss was approximately $10,000. Employees promptly 
formed a bucket brigade, but an inadequate supply of water 
prevented the firefighters from making progress against the 
flames. Work of reconstruction will be begun immediately. 


Latrebe—The United States Steel Corporation has deter- 
mined that there will be no general reduction of wages by 
the corporation or none at the first of the year at least. Such 
@ecreases in the general wage scale have been considered 
and have seemed at times imminent, but according to the 
statement of the officials, the existing scale will be continued 
for the present at least, and hopes are entertained that im- 
provement in business will be realized shortly. 

Brownsville—It is stated that information received from 
reliable sources indicates that the officials of the Century Coal 
& Coke Co. are planning to resume operations at their plant 
near Brownsville at $5 per cent. capacity on or about Jan. 1, 
er as soon thereafter as is possible. 


WEsT VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—The general store of the New Central Coal & 
~oke Co. at Baxter, was totally destroyed by fire on the 
morning of Dee. 21, entailing a loss of about $25,000. John 
Jackson. manager of the store, and his family were rescued 
from the third floor of the building with difficulty, being com- 
pelled to descend ropes made of blankets, comforts, etc. The 
yweater plugs near the building were frozen up, which handi- 
eapped the fire department to a considerable extent. The 
origin of the fire is unknown. 

Gary—Mine Reseue Car No. $ is now at Gary and has 
started in on a successful training campaign at that point. 
Everr possible codperation to the car’s crew has been given, 
ang 33 men are taking a complete course of training in mine- 
rescue and first-aid work. This large number will necessi- 
tate an extension of the car’s stop at this point, and the car 
will probably remain here until Jan. 4, after which it will 
proceed to Davy. 
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Kingwood—It is freely intimated around this vicinity that 
the Elkins mines as well as those located elsewhere along the 
Morgantown & Kingwood R.R., will resume operations shortly 
after Jan. 1. These mines have been closed or working only 
half time for several months, and when in operation give em- 
ployment to several hundred men, all of whom are anxious 
to see the mines start up again. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Alabama Coal Operators’ Association has 
been advised that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended the advance rate on coal from Alabama mines to 
Memphis, New Orleans and other points in the Mississippi 
valley, which'the railroads had petitioned to have put on 
Jan. 1. The advance asked for was from 15 to 30 cents per 
ton over present prices. A date for a hearing before the Com- 
mission will be fixed early in the year. Pending the investi- 
gation the old rate will remain in force. The railroads that 
joined in the petition were the Illinois Central, the Louisville 
& Nashville, the Mobile & Ohio and the Frisco. The opera- 
tors and shippers are encouraged and believe they will win the 
fight on the merits of their case when a hearing is given. 


KENTUCKY 

Harlan—This city, according to the Commercial Club, is 
making a more rapid growth than any other community in 
Kentucky and is guaranteeing an interest of 6 per cent. on an 
investment of $25,000 for a water works to any person who 
will install such a plant. The coal resources of.the county 
explain the city’s growth. There are 12 mines already produc- 
ing while 8 others are to be opened in the immediate future. 


St. Charles—The Carbondale Coal Co., with mines two miles 
north of here, has suspended operations. The reason for this 
suspension has not been given but report connects it with 
the “Possum Hunters” activities of several weeks ago when 
four white men were shot at this camp and all the negroes 
driven away. 


Earlington—The St. Bernard Mining Co. reports for the 
week ending Dec. 19 the best week in its history in this dis- 
trict, shipments having totaled 887 cars of coal and 386 cars of 
coke. 


Barbourville—There has been a large increase recently in 
the number of electrically operated mines in the Knox County 
field. Several of the operators took advantage of the dull 
period of the last few weeks to install electrical equipment, in 
preparation for greatly increasing their outputs. 


OHIO 


Columbus—J. M. Roan, chief deputy and safety commis- 
sioner of mines of Ohio, has recently ‘issued Bulletin No. 12 
calling attention to three fatal and one serious accident in 
Ohio mines during the past month. In each case remarks are 
made showing how the accident in question could have been 
prevented. The accident was the fault of the miner in every 


case. 
INDIANA 

Boonville—The Sunlight Coal Co. has ready for use a 

fourth large stripping machine, and expects when this is 


working properly to be able to load more than 50 cars of 
coal per day. The dipper holds about 1% tons of coal, and 
ears can be loaded on an average of one every 15 minutes. 
Three other machines are now in use, two of which are used 
to strip the coal, while the other loads it. 


ILLINOIS 


Pana—Fire has broken out again at the Taylor Springs 
mine west of here, and the operation is in a serious condition. 
A mine fire started 18 months ago, and it was supposed that it 
had been confined to a section that had been bricked and ce- 
mented in. 

Belleville—On account of the large number of mines of this 
section that have been idle on account of no market,for their 
coal, the mayor and other business men of the city held a 
meeting to complain to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
asking it to fix rates on coal from Belleville to interstate 
points, so that the local mines can operate. 


Princeton—A judgment for $18,500 was recently awarded 
in the Superior Court of Cook County in favor of Fred De 
Filippe, of Spring Valley, who lost his leg about four years 
ago in the No. 1 mine of the Spring Valley Coal Co. The coal 
company has, however, taken an appeal to the Supreme Court. 


Harrisburg—Through the petition of citizens, the Com- 
mercial Club and miners’ organization, the O’Gara Coal Co. 
recently agreed to start Mine No. 4. Mines Nos. 3 and 4 
have been idle for many months, and the employees at these 
operations who were thrown out of work have been reduced 
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in some cases to actual suffering. All idle men who were 
formerly employed will be given preference in the work. 


COLORADO 


Denver—The gradual withdrawal of Federal troops from 
the Colorado coal fields, where they have been on strike duty 
since April last, will begin shortly. The troops stationed in 
Routt County will be the first to go. These will be followed 
by those in Boulder, Weld and Freemont Counties. It is in- 
timitated that some time may elapse.before all the Federal 
forces now in Las Animas and Huerfano Counties in southern 
Colorado will be withdrawn. 
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Pictou, Nova Seotia—Thomas Blackwood, deputy inspector 
of mines, and James Brown, mine superintendent of the 
Acadia Coal Co., were killed in an explosion in Allen’s Shaft 
No. 1 recently. Alexander Sutherland, manager of the mine, 
and Neil McLane, a foreman, were also in the mine at the 
time of the explosion, and nearly lost their lives. 
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Jeremie 


Ww. C. Bonham has been appointed trustee for the American 
Codperative Coal Co., who recently filed a petition in bank- 
ruptey at Birmingham, Ala. 

George G. Crawford, president of the Tennessee Coal & 
Iron Co., has returned to Birmingham from New York after at- 
tending a meeting of presidents of subsidiary organizations of 
the Steel Corporation. He says indications point to a general 
revival of business. 

Neil Robinson, consulting engineer, of Charleston, W. Va., 
and receiver for the LaFollette Coal, Iron & Ry. Co., has been 
confined to his home in Charleston for the past three weeks 
with valvular heart trouble. He is improving, but will not be 
at LaFollette for a few days. 


The vacancy created by the resignation of Fred W. Minton — 


as sales agent of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. at Detroit has been filled by the appointment of William 
A. Reed, who has represented the same company for several 
years in Ohio. 


Run Coal Co., recently had suit brought against him by one 
of the hoisting engineers of the colliery, the charge being 
that the hoisting engineers were forced to work more than 
eight hours per day, which is the working time provided by 
law. 

S. C. Van Norman has resigned his position as sales agent 
of the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co. at Buffalo. He has 
been with the company in this territory for,four years. No 
successor has been appointed, but the office will be conducted 
for the present by B. F. Mills, who is with the company’ at 
Cleveland. 
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Col. Eugene Zimmerman, of Cincinnati, O., former president 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R.R. Co., and widely 
known as a financier, railroad magnate and capitalist, died 
suddenly in Cincinnati on Dec. 20, at a club where he was 
staying. Death was due to a hemorrhage brought on by un- 
due exertion during an illness. Col. Zimmerman was born in 
Vicksburg, Miss., in 1845, and was a veteran of the Civil War, 
serving in the Union navy and reaching the rank of com- 
mander. After the war he engaged in railroad construction, 
and was subsequently interested in many large deals involv- 
ing railroad properties in the Middle West. 
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Blackey, Ky.—It is announced here that the Rockhouse 
Realty Co. will make a big coal development on Rockhouse 
Creek above here, expending thousands of dollars in the work. 





It is stated that extensive improvements 
involving the employment 


Glasport, Penn. 
costing upward of $100,000, and 





The changes take place on the first of January. 
James B. Neal, president and general manager of the Buck — 
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of more than 100 men, are to be made by the Allegheny 
Byproduct Coke Co., the work to be started about Jan. 15. 

Jenkins, Ky.—The Penny Coal Co., starting a new develop- 
ment on the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn R.R., below here, will 
increase its capital stock the first of the year and will also 
increase the output. As a result there will be a big increase 
in the working force. 


Baker, Ky.—White L. Moss, M. J. Moss and others, after 
leasing the K. S. Potter coal land tract near here, will 
organize the Yount’s Fork Coal Co. for early development. 
The new operation will be on the Yount’s Fork Branch of the 
Lexington & Eastern R.R. White L. Moss will be manager. 


Benscreek, Penn.—A structural feat will be attempted by 
the Hughes Coal Co. during January when an effort will be 
made to build a steel tipple, one of the largest in this part 
of the state, in 30 days. The reason for this rush is because 
the miners, about 200 in number, will be made idle while the 
work is going on. 


Edwardsville, 11l—The Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co. will 
shortly install one of the largest coal washers in southern 
Illinois. This plant will cost approximately $70,000, and will 
have a capacity of 1600 tons per day. It will handle coal from 
mines as far north as Mt. Olive, making grades ranging from 


slack to egg sizes. ; wn 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Mineral Development Co. general 
offices, Philadelphia, Penn., is preparing for initial develop- 
ments above here in Letcher County, to start Jan. 1, although 
plans are not quite complete. J. L. McCormick, Whitesburg, 
Ky., will be manager of the new operations. It is said a 
good sized industrial and mining town is planned, 


Holt, Ala.—The second barge which will be used in the 
barge line to be inaugurated by the Pratt Consolidated Coal 
Co. has been completed. The third will be finished soon. Mr. 
G. B. McCormack, president of the company, states that he is 
negotiating for the purchase of a tow boat to be ready as soon 
as the completion of lock 17, which will be in two or three 
weeks. 

Greensburg, Penn.—The Export Coal Co., of which J. S. 
Pates, of Monongahela City, is the president and general man- 
ager, will in the early spring begin the operation of coal 
land directly south of Trafford and Cavittsville and north of 
the Southern Turnpike between East McKeesport and Irwin. 
It is anticipated that about 400 first-class American miners 
will be employed. 

Lonaconing, Md.—The Maryland Coal Co., of New York, 
will improve its Lonaconing plant, developing the Tyson bed 
in the Georges Creek region. It is stated that this firm will 
install electrical and improved equipment for an ultimate 
capacity of 1000 tons of coal per day, and upon the completion 
of this work will probably develop about 1000 acres of fire- 
clay property at Mt. Savage, Md. 

Whitesburg, Ky.— Louisville & Nashville engineers are 
rapidly locating a 10-mile branch of the Lexington & Eastern 
R.R. from Blackey, in the southern end of Letcher County, 
up Rockhouse Creek into rich coal and timber fields. The 
Mineral Fuel Co., the Swift Coal & Timber Co., the Rockhouse 
Realty Co. and others own large boundaries on Rockhouse and 
it is expected that developménts aggregating millions of 
dollars will be started in the near future. 








Columbus, Ohio—With the passage of an act by the Na- 
tional Congress authorizing the building of a bridge across 
the Ohio River at Sciotoville by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Northern R.R. Co., all obstacles in the way of building 
the line from Portsmouth to Columbus have been removed. 
The line in question will be 97 miles long and will shorten 
the route from the Virginias to the lakes by 102 miles. It is 
the intention to construct the road at once. The Kentucky 
terminus of the bridge will be at Limeville, 8 miles above 
South Portsmouth. 


_ NEW INCORPORATIONS | 


Richmond, Va.—It has been announced that the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Co. has taken over the Atlantic States Coal & Coke 
Co. The principal offices will be in this city, while the West- 
ern business of the latter company will be handled at the 
Cincinnati office of the West Virginia firm. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—A charter was recently granted to 
the Wilfong Coal & Coke Co. This firm has an authorized 
capital of $10,000 and will operate in the Grant District of 
Monongahela County. The incorporators are John, L. C., and 
Edward Wilfong, of Fairmount, and W. L. Boughner and 
Thomas Ray Dille, of Morgantown. 
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Columbus, Ohio—A meeting of the executive board of the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will be held some 
time in January, the place and date to be announced later. 
At that time the matter of fixing a place for the 1915 con- 
vention of the organization, to be held in June, will come 
up for discussion. 


Jackson, Ohio—Because of the fact that 18 locomotives 
used by the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R. leased from the 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania and the Norfolk and 
Western have been recalled by their owners, the coal traffic 
on that line is demoralized. This is especially true of the 
yards at Jackson. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Following the lead of the Lorain Coal 
& Dock Co. which boarded up the entrance of its mine at 
Blaine, Ohio, a short time ago, a number of other big operating 
companies in the eastern Ohio fields are said to be making 
preparations to close up their workings. A number of these 
firms have already sent away their livestock. 


LaFollette, Tenn.—The coal land lease secured three 
months ago by C. H. Thompson, of Darbyville, Va., and W. J. 
von Borries, of Louisville, Ky., from the Haley Coal Co., on 
First Creek in Perry County Ky., has been’ surrendered 
to the lessors on account of the inability of the lessees to 
finance the proposition as stipulated when the lease was taken. 





Harrisburg, Penn.—The auditor’s general department re- 
cently mailed 150 blanks to anthracite coal producers, corpor- 
ate, partnership and individual, upon which to make reports 
on their tonnage for 1914 for the purpose of levying the state 
tax on anthracite. The question of constitutionality of the 
law is now in the hands of Dauphin County Court for deter- 
mination, 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Although the stage of the river was 
falling somewhat, two million bushels of coal which had ac- 
cumulated in the.local harbor since the suspension of navi- 
gation in June were sent south Dec. 23. Five of the largest 
tow boats of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Co. were assigned to take out this cargo, the river was then 
clear of ice. 


Washington, D. C.—Increases in the freight rates on coal 
and coke in carload lots from mines in Alabama, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia and Illinois, to Memphis, Tennessee, New 
Orleans, Louisiana and destinations in other states were re- 
cently suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
til Apr. 30 next. The increases average 15c. per ton on coal, 
and from 10e. to 50c. a ton on coke. 


Beaver, Penn.—Two coal boats, part of the tow of the 
steamer “W. K. Fields” which left Pittsburgh with a fleet 
for southern waters a few days ago, broke in two above In- 
dustry recently and sank. The boats contained 40,000 bushels of 
coal. They grounded on the Wolf Run bar, and broke in two 
after being released. They were owned by the Mononga- 
hela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. 

Fayetteville, W. Va.—The New River Co. during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914, produced nearly one and one-half 
million tons of coal, the actual figures being as follows: 


Beckley mine, 92,927 tons; Collins, 114,820; Cranberry, 180,- 
419; Dunn Loop, 192,040; Harvey, 161,153; Mabscott, 95,647; 
MacDonald, 59,618; Prudence, 136,262; Stuart, 114,933; White 


Oak Fuel, 347,435, making a total of 1,485,254 tons. 


Louisville, Ky.—Ice in the Ohio River has been seriously 
interfering with shipments of Pittsburgh coal by the Monon- 
gahela Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. This ice has been dis- 
gorged into the Ohio from the Monongahela River and has 
been of sufficient thickness to make shipments inadvisable. 
Large cargoes of coal, however, were sent ahead of the ice 
and conditions have since improved ;so that shipping can be 
resumed. 

Winchester, Ky.—Both the Louisville & Nashville and the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads are making extensive preparations 
to handle the 80 million tons of coal which it is reported the 
Consolidation Coal Corporation has contracted to deliver in 
the next six months. It is stated that every one of the com- 
pany’s mines will be put in operation and that deliveries, pre- 
sumably to one of the belligerent European powers, will be 
begun at once. 

Washington, D. C.—Regulations governing the coal mines 
on Indian land were recently promoted by Secretary Lane with 
the object of decreasing fatalities among miners. On and 
after Jan. 1, 1915, such mines will be required to use either 
permissible explosives or electric firing systems operated from 
outside the mine. Provision is made for extension of time 
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in compliance with this order, where a hardship would be 


worked upon the mine owners. 

Washington, D. C.—Officials of the Department of Justice 
were apparently not greatly surprised when they heard of the 
dismissal of the Lehigh Valley R.R. case by Judge Hough in 
the District Court. An appeal will be taken from this de- 
cision, and an effort made to have the case brought before 
the Supreme Court during this term. The necessity of pre- 
paring a brief of the record of the case, however, may con- 
sume a considerable length of time. 

Erie, Penn.—The Erie Pump & Engine Works recently con- 
solidated with the Northern Equipment Co., and the name of 
the combination will be the Erie Pump & Equipment Co. This 
firm will occupy the property of the Erie Pump & Engine 
Works, and John H. Dougherty who, for a number of years, 
has been in the employ of the Jeamsville Iron Works as de- 
signer of centrifugal pumps, has been engaged to take charge 
of the designing of pumps for the company. 

Reading, Penn.—It has been learned that since the reduc- 
tion of freight rates which has been ordered between the 
mines and Philadelphia, a movement will be inaugurated all 
along the Reading railway system to secure a similar re- 
duction in rates on hard coal on the ground that the re- 
duction granted to Philadelphia is discriminatory. It is the 
belief that the matter will be presented to the proper state 
authorities soon after the first of the year. 


Huntington, W. Va.—As a result of the recent cold weather, 
the coal business on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. has increased 
and traffic is now much congested. Despite this rush, how- 
ever, the amount of coal loaded so far this month is not as 
great as that loaded during the same period of last year. 
Between Hinton and Newport News terminals are congested 
with coal cars, thousands of which are standing on side tracks 
rendering it difficult to handle other classes of traffic with 
dispatch. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The court of appeals for this district has 
affirmed the judgment rendered some time ago in the amount 
of $26,650, in favor of the Campbell Creek Coal & Coke Co. 
against the Cincinnati Gas, Coke & Mining Co., now the Re- 
liance Coal & Coke Co. The suit was brought on a contract 
made in 1907, by which the defendant agreed to take 225 
barge loads of coal from the Campbell Creek company, the 
suit being brought on an alleged breach of the contract in 
1908. The amount asked was $55,643.06. 


San Francisco, Calif.— Word has been received from San 
Antonio, Argentina, by Hind Rolph & Co., to the effect 
that the four-masted bark “Drummuir,” flying the British flag 
was sunk by the German cruiser ‘Leipsic’ a few days before 
the latter was destroyed with the German fleet off the Falk- 
land Islands. The “Drummuir’” owned by this firm left 
Swansea some time ago, and would have arrived here in 
February had she not been intercepted by the German ship. 
She was loaded with 2780 tons of anthracite coal. 

New York, N. Y¥.—The Gifford-Wood Co. will shortly es- 
tablish a branch office in the Hudson Terminal Building, 39 
Church St., occupying suite of rooms No. 1038. This office will 
be managed by A. W. Berghoefer, who will have associated 
with him Joseph A. Boucher, both being engineers of ability. 
The territory of this office will include Westchester County, 
N. Y., the whole of New Jersey, the southern part of Con- 
necticut, and the southeastern part of Pennsylvania; also the 
Southern States east of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Denver, Colo.—According to the preliminary draft of the 
annual report of the state coal mine inspector, James 
Dalrymple, there has been a decrease of 1,183,577 tons in the 
amount of coal mined in Colorado during 1914 compared with 
that produced in 1913. It is estimated that a total of 8,085,362 
tons were mined during 1914 as against 9,286,939 tons pro- 
duced in 1913. The strike, European and Mexican wars, and 
the closing down of large steel mills in Pueblo, together with 
a general business depression, are some of the causes for this 
decrease. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—In order to conserve the assets of the 
Colonial Coke Co., which owes Irish Bros. $96,570 for money 
loaned, the receivers of the latter firm recently brought ac- 
tion in Common Pleas Court No. 1 to appoint a receiver for 
the former company. In addition to the amount owed Irish 
Bros., the Colonial company owes to its employees $2358.45, 
while the Cambria County Coal Co., lessor of the mine held by 
the Colonial company, have a claim for $11,236. The assets con- 
sist of a lease on coal lands in Cambria County, and mining 
appliances valued at $20,000. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—It is stated that recommendations for 
embracing under the authority of the state Department of 
Mines, all quarries, iron ore, and other mines, oil and gas wells 
and other operations will be made to the next legislature ina 
report which will be drafted under the authority of a legis- 
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lative resolution passed in 1918. This measure directed the 
state chief of mines to make an inquiry into the subject, and 
it is probable that recommendations will be made that these 
mines and wells be brought within the scope of a special act, 
and that regulatory legislation be enacted. ' 


Columbus, Ohio—The New York Central Lines have fol- 
lowed the example of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co. in 
issuing new reweighing rules which are better suited to the 
interests of coal shippers and retailers. The new rules are 
about the same as issued by the Baltimore & Ohio and provide 
for reweighing upon the request of the consignee at the 
nearest scales to destination, the cost to be $3 in case the 
shrinkage is less than 1000 1b. In case the shrinkage is 
more than 1000 lb. the cost of reweighing is to be paid by 
the railroad company. The cost of reweighing at the point 
of destination is only $1. 


Birmiugham, Ala.—After a long delay on account of lack 
of funds, the 1913 annual report of Chief Mine Inspector Nes- 
bitt has been issued. This report contains a directory of the 
mines in Alabama, the seams of coal, number and kind of 
openings, whether drift, slope or shaft, number of employees, 
mode of ventilation of each opening, production of each mine, 
number of days worked, price paid per ton for mining, states 
whether machine or pick mined, and the railroad connections. 
The number of coke ovens are listed, together with the output 
of coke, as well as a description of each mine, and much 
valuable information regarding accidents, ete. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The State Railroad Commission of 
Pennsylvania issued its formal order Dec. 28, covering the re- 
duction which was made in the rates of freight to Phila- 
delphia. This becomes effective, Jan. 12, and the various rail- 
roads have been requested to furnish the commission with 
revised tariffs. Officers of the various railroads still maintain 
silence as to their attitude in the premises, but it is not ex- 
pected that the rates will be actually established, without 
some protest on their part in the courts. The decision will 
undoubtedly be fought to the bitter end. It is expected that 
there will be virtually no change this winter in the prices of 
coal at retail, and even if the new rates should be upheld, it is 
doubtful if the consumer would receive the full benefit 
thereof. : 


Columbus, Ohio—A peculiar situation has arisen in Colum- 
bus over the administration of the Ohio Workmen’s compen- 
sation law, which affects every coal dealer in the state. It 
has been the custom among dealers to furnish a man to 
wheel coal from the sidewalk to the basement or other 
storage place. These men are paid by the customer and are 
not in any sense working for the dealer. Recently a man so 
employed injured a finger and immediately brought complaint 
against the dealer, who was not a contributor to the board 
of awards and thus had to assume the risk individually. It 
required the employment of an attorney and the taking of 
depositions to convince the state board of awards that the 
man was employed by the consumer and not by the dealer. 
Secretary B. F. Nigh, of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association, advises that all dealers who furnish such a man 
should impress it upon the workman, as well as the customer, 
that he is not employed by the dealer. 


Montgomery, Ala.—The State Railroad Commission has 
just reached its decision regarding the proposed rates peti- 
tioned for by the railroads out of Birmingham, as follows: 
The Commission issued orders requiring the railroads to with- 
draw all special rates not open to the public, except those 
to pig-iron furnaces and steel plants; denied petitions of Mont- 
gomery, Dothan and Alexander City for reductions in coal 
rates from Birmingham, and adopted Southern Classification 
No. 40 of the Interstate Commerce Commission which puts 
intrastate rates in Alabama on a uniform basis with inter- 
state rates. Withdrew its interdiction for a lower rate on 
coal from Birmingham to Selma; denied petitions of railroads 
for an increase in rates on coal from mines to Birmingham. 
In the commodity cases the railroads asked for increases 
ranging from 10 to 25%, and in granting a 10% increase the 
Railroad Commission stipulated that it was to meet present 
conditions only, and would not be effective after June 30, 
1915. On rehearing the Selma coal-rate case the Commission 
decided to reéstablish the original rate of $1 per ton. A rate 
of 80c. per ton had formerly been established by the Com- 
mission, based on the rate to Decatur being 75c. Investigation 
showed, however, that the Decatur rate was allowed on ac- 
count of being a highly competitive point with other dis- 
tricts. Permission was granted to the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. to withdraw certain building material rates to coal and 
ore mines and coke ovens. This still leaves the Interstate 
Commission decision as far as it pertains to shipments to 
other states, and the operators are anxiously waiting the 
decision. 
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General Review 


Colder weather forees the large anthracite companies to 
draw on their storage piles. Bituminous trade continues 
heavy, with sales agents pushing hard to place the current 
production, Substantial improvement noted in the Middle 
West. 


The long continued cold snaps have created an active 
situation in the retail anthracite trade, but the wholesale 
business is still holding back. Supplies are plentiful, though 
the large companies have been drawing on their stocks. 
Delays occasioned by freezing coal caused temporary anxiety 
in some quarters, but on the other hand the dealers reduced 
their buying over the closing days of the year and there has 
been no shortage of consequence at any time. 

Large stocks, weak prices and excessive surpluses in all 
directions mark the opening of the new year in the Eastern 
bituminous trade. The colder weather, which has started 
eoal moving in certain restricted channels, and more or less 
indefinite reports of a turn for the better in industrial circles 
after the first of the year, are the only encouraging features 
in the situation. The surpluses at the main distributing cen- 
ters are probably a shade less than for some time, and quo- 
tations on prompt sales a trifle steadier, but the demand is 
only spasmodic while only the thinnest pretense is made of 
maintaining the circulars and sales agents are pushing hard 
to place the January and February tonnage. On contracts 
for the new year, the producing interests are holding out 
determinately for the same prices as last year, and most of 
the business coming up so far has been closed at these figures, 
though very slight concessions are occasionally noted. 

In the Pittsburgh district, a scarcely perceptible improve- 
ment in the demand is noted, due entirely to the additional 
tonnages required because of the colder weather. Asa result 
the market on free coal is a trifle steadier, and there are en- 
couraging reports of increased working schedules to become 
effective at many of the mills this month. At the moment, 
business is confined entirely to routine orders on regular con- 
tracts, and spot coal is the only size in which buyers are dis- 
playing any interest. The severe cold weather caught the 
dealers in Ohio with unexpectedly low stocks with a result 
that there has been a rush of orders, with some of an urgent 
character. 
consumers, who are now placing orders with every apparent 
confidence. 

In the Southern market current prices continue below the 
regular circular, but the cold weather and storms have created 
a demand for immediate shipment; the holiday curtailment 
and better feelings prevailing regarding the industrial out- 
look have caused a moderately improved tone in the situation. 

The severe cold weather has toned up the Middle Western 
situation in an impressive manner. Prices are notably stiffer, 
while mine operations are apparently up to full rated capacity 
with the coal being absorbed as rapidly as it is mined. The 
predominating feature in the situation is the heavy demand 
for steam coal from Chicago which is apparently being met 
with some difficulty. Higher prices are to be expected most 
any time from now on. 
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BOSTON 


Year opens with a surplus of coal at all points. Contract 
demand slack and Pocahontas and New River interests push- 
ing hard for business. Pennsylvania grades dull with oceca- 
Sional forced concessions. Anthracite in better demand. 


Bituminous—There is no improvement in the Pocahontas 
and New River situation beyond what was reported a week 
ago. The year opens with dubious legacies from 1914—large 
stocks, weak prices, a surplus of coal at every loading port, 
and an industrial situation that is decidedly unsatisfactory. 
Contract demand is still very slack and there is nothing 
more to the spot market than has been the case for the 
past three or four months. The agencies are actively canvas- 
sing for business and strong efforts are made to place the 


A better sentiment is also noted among the steam, 





January and February output. On such business there is 
apparently no thought of netting $2.85 f.o.b.; it is a question 
of getting the orders and making the price satisfactory to 
the buyer. There is less coal on the market at the various 
distributing points than for several weeks and prices on cars 
here are a shade firmer, but there is a lack of snap, to the 
trade in general. 

Nothing is reported so far of the attitude Southern ship- 
pers are to take toward yearly contracts. With a certain 
amount of tonnage already closed at around $2.70 f.o.b. for 
delivery through 1915 the operators will have to have the 
situation more firmly in hand than they have at present 
to secure a gross price anything like $2.85 at Hampton Roads. | 
If it turns out that this price can be firmly held as the 
contract basis it may be predicted with confidence that certain 
of the quality grades from Pennsylvania will be actively 
in the field for what tonnage can be had. 
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The shippers of Georges Creek are beginning to make good 
their arrears on shipments, the shortage being made up 
through the use of anthracite barges from Philadelphia tem- 
porarily diverted to the bituminous trade. 

There is practically no change in prices on the Pennsyl- 
vania grades. The demand is only spasmodie and the market 
still much restricted. Occasional concessions are made to 
move distress coal at the shipping ports, but for the most 
part coal is coming down only on firm orders. 

Anthracite—The low temperature of the past fortnight 
has given an impetus to retail trade and the shipping com- 
panies in consequence have more orders in hand. January 
is looked to for a moderate hard coal tonnage in New England. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 


Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines* R vigersiehswel omens $0.90(@1.50 $1.15@1 .65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*.... . 2.15@2.75 2.40@2 .90 2.92@3.02 
New York*se.205 2.45@3.00 2.70@3 .20 3.22@3.32 
Baleimmare tis Aiea i aie ery tite Leics Ses. ct ase 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roadsae se eet eee ve ee ee ceee ANE Sc. Ju tus oes $2.45@2.75 
Boston |ian rae eer mean PAE or Seieme! PC hL e.g as Reh e 3.638@3-78 
Brovidenne jatar ner Ay eee aes ee Be Rca ote 3.48@3.73 
* T’,0.b. tOn cars. 


NEW YORK 
Bituminous mines are working more steadily. Situation 


more hopeful but prices still unchanged. Anthracite buying 
slowed down over the year-end in spite of the cold weather. 


Bituminous—The demand for bituminous coal has im- 
proved, due to the long-continued cold weather. But it has 
not improved to an extent that would warrant any increase 
in prices, and coal is still selling at or about the cost of pro- 
duction; however, this is a distinct improvement and there is 
a still better feeling as to the future. 

Mines are working more steadily; those on three-day 
schedules are now working nearer five, and there are others 
that are on full time. On the other hand those producing 
the poorest grades have not yet started up or at least are 
doing little, if anything. It is possible that present conditions 
will still improve; at least it is not expected that they will 
be less favorable. There will, from now until April, be a 
natural restriction on account of the large number of holi- 
days, which are usually celebrated by all classes and national- 
ities. There is also likelihood of a shortage of railroad ears. 
There has already been a shortage on one of the roads due 
rather to a lack of motive power causing a delay in move- 
ment, but the general effect is the same as mines are unable 
to work steadily. Labor is still plentiful, but there is a feel- 
ing that this will only continue until the steel works resume . 
full time when the mines will encounter a shortage. 

A little contracting has already been done, and last year’s 
prices have ruled in most instances. Only slight concessions 
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have been made, as operators feel the absolute necessity of 
securing these prices. The situation appears more hopeful 
to most concerns. Prices continue unchanged as follows: 
West Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair grades, Pennsylvania, 
$2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best 
Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 

Authracite—There has been a decided improvement in the 
hard-coal trade during the past week, and dealers are all 
very busy. They have all ordered new supplies and the docks 
are having all they can do to load the required cargoes be- 
cause the coal is badly frozen and the capacity of the piers 
is reduced about one-half. 

Broken coal is made only in sufficient quantities to take 
care of contract business, and there is little to be said about 
any special market condition. Egg is plentiful; in fact, it is 
troublesome and is being offered as low as the April circular. 
Stove is very active and is being taken from storage in large 
quantities; there is no premium or cut in circular prices. 
Chestnut is strong and shipments in the line trade slow. 
There is sufficient in storage to take care of an active demand 
at tide, and large quantities are being picked up. 

Pea is very scarce, but no premiums are being paid. Buck- 
wheat is short in the better grades and prices are firm; there 
is sufficient of the cheaper qualities but prices have firmed up 
materially from recent low figures. Rice and barley are short 
in all grades and are holding firm. 

The market is quotable on the following basis: 











— Upper Ports — ——— Lower Ports — 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Brokentieceurccniter see OD $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
| Bg ase ee, © Sole 4 See aoe Dao 5§.00@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
StOVe. tc ea eee nee 9.300 5.25@5.35 5 30 5.20@5.30 
Chestnut.aes ee coe 5.60 5.45@5.60 5.55 5.40@5.55 
Bis Are dee See etdire ance 3.55 8.45@3.55 3.50 3.35@3.50 
Buckwheats-<4 202. sis. ce 2.80 2.50@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.15@2.75 
Race 2 oe oat oie eee savers tae 2.30 2.20@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.35@2.25 
Barley sc. ae bee ee 1.80 1.60@1.80 1.75 1.25@1.75 


BALTIMORE 


The coldest December weather in history of local weather 
bureau booms consumption of fuel. Much difficulty with 
frozen coal. Not much improvement in soft-coal situation 
at mines. 


The colder weather 
consumers to get in more coal, 
thracite are in healthy demand. Ice-covered streets caused 
considerable trouble with wagon deliveries, and the motor 
truck again demonstrated its superiority in such conditions. 
Falls of snow throughout a large part of this and neighbor- 
ing states sent much of the fuel to this city in a badly frozen 
condition and the usual troubles with thawing resulted. This 
is particularly true of the smaller dealer who has not the 
facilities for direct dumping in many cases. 

The holidays brought a nearly complete shut-down in 
many mining districts, but unlike previous years, it was not 
wholly unwelcome. Gas coals of West Virginia are sluggish, 
three-quarter being offered at 85c. and run-of-mine around 
75¢e. Steam coals run from 85 to 90c. at the mines. Pennsyl- 
vania coals of better quality are probably the best feature 
here, as the local demand, outside of that for export fuel, is 
for the better grade Pennsylvania products. From medium 
to best they are bringing from $1.15 @1.35. 

The export trade is not rushing as some had hoped. Iso- 
lated charters are announced from time to time, but there is 
not the same busy aspect to the piers that characterized 
September and October loading. The bunker trade holds up 
exceptionally well, however, under an immense grain move- 
ment. 


has forced a number of the smaller 
and domestie sizes of an- 


BUFFALO 


There is the customary light movement during the holi- 
days. Much expectation of improvement after Jan. 1. Slack 
eontinues to advance. Cold weather helps anthracite, 


Bituminous—Business now is confined to routine orders 
on regular contracts, which must be filled anyhow. Some 
of the larger shippers expect a decided turn for the ‘better 
after the new year is well under way, but others refuse to 
hold out hopes as yet. 

Slack coal is still strong. It has been scarce for some 
time and there is no improvement in the supply, so a slight 
increase in the demand will insure a good trade. There are 
low-price mine agents here, which indicates that they are 
not able to sell their coal near home and are willing to bring 


it here for almost anything the consumer will offer. An in- 
crease in consumption would scarcely drive them off the 
market. 


At the same time there is hope of a limited revival in 
demand that will give the miners work and stop the com- 
plaints of despondent jobbers. The general belief is that 
there will be a better outlook in the next 30 days. The 
Canadian trade is improving slowly; England is calling on 
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the Dominion for all sorts of manufactures and many idle 
factories are starting up. 

The slight strengthening of the market does not yet 
warrant any change in quotations which remain on the basis 
of $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for 
mine-run and $2.15 for slack. Allegheny Valley prices are 
25¢e. lower than Pittsburgh. 


Anthracite—The demand is not heavy, but has increased 
since the weather turned colder. About the usual amount 
has been sold for the year and with the exception of a 
surplus of egg coal, the trade is 
Some shippers say that the cold weather has not helped their 
rail-line trade to any extent. An effort is being made to 
load considerable anthracite into vessels before the ice in 
the harbor becomes heavy, but with this weather the Lake 
is fast closing and it will be difficult to navigate the inner 
harbor soon, though the presence of a large amount of grain 
to be unloaded this winter makes it necessary to keep the 
channels open. Nobody remembers a previous December ‘when 
the harbor and Lake were so blocked by ice. 

A winter, such as this promises to be, will clean up the 
Upper-Lake docks and make business Westward brisk in the 
spring. There is a good demand for independent anthracite, 
considerably more of it being sold in this market than 
formerly. Prices are on a par with the regular circular. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite situation shows little or no improvement over 
last week. Seasonable weather stimulates retail trade, but 
has not as yet been reflected in the wholesale market. All 
Sizes in good supply. Bituminous slightly improved. 


Anthracite—The past week was all that could be desired 
from a coal-burning standpoint, but nevertheless it failed to 
help the market as much as was anticipated, particularly in 
the wholesale trade. Business is fairly brisk, but dealers all 
have good stocks, and there is no difficulty at all in securing 
prompt shipments. Even stove size is in easy supply. The 
demand at the present time seems to be centered on chestnut, 
pea and buckwheat sizes, and with the curtailed work at the 
mines, owing to the holidays, some of the companies have 
drawn on their stocks to meet the current demand. Broken 
and egg still continue in a rut, and very low prices are being 
quoted by the individuals in their efforts to move egg; 50c. 
off circular on consignments to rail. points nets the operator 
a fairly good return, and considerable business is being done 
on this basis. The demand for broken is in marked contrast 
to what it was a year ago; at that time many operators were 
turning down business for this size, but such is not the case 
now. The price of this coal has advanced considerably during 
the last three or four years and quite a number of large con- 
tracts that formerly fell to the large companies are now taken 
care of by the individuals. 

Prices at tidewater rule about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
Broken... 24: 22s yscdee eae Ce ee een $4.75 $4.50 
| Od MOIS ae etic lyon pts oe von ane 5.00 4.75@4.85 
BtOVE oie 3p eee 5.00 5.00 
Chestnut... | cease eee eee eee 5,25 5.25 


Bituminous—This is the contract season of the year for 
both anthracite and bituminous, and the latter seems to show 
slight indications of an improvement, but it is so gradual 
that it is almost impossible to record the changes that have 
taken place from one week to another, though there is undoubt- 
edly a better disposition in the trade. Prices have not per- 
ceptibly advanced, but there appears to be a stronger demand. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Chartering light but demand even more urgent and rates 
still adwancing. 


The freight market is even higher than a week ago. Al- 
though the demand for steamers for grain, cotton, general 
cargo, etc., is as urgent as heretofore, even at advanced rates, 
the number of charters has diminished, owing to the scarcity 
of tonnage and the Christmas holidays. It is difficult to in- 
terest owners in export coal, and it is almost impossible to 
secure cable refusals, but with export coal orders firm in hand, 
Wwe are occasionally able to close charters and contracts. 


To Rate To Rate 

ELOVANG 2): acucc eee $1.75@2.00 Guantanamo............ $2.25@2.50 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2 25O2 50 e DGMeraras.s scare sdaloe Ae OG 
Cienfueros, ee 225 G2s OU we eLMuae, oa yeaihs eps ress 2.25 
Port of Spain, Trinidad... 2.50@2.75 Vera Cruz.............. 2.50 
St, Laicia:ctntaroeieee cee 2°50 @ 2700. ampicOcawievte wae uae ces 2.50 
St... homes. ese. ce ere 2 DENG) D0 PEO Ueki kaye ies, ae aie 6.00@6.60 
Barbados: . ssn alelerererere 2.50@2.75 Montevideo, Buenos 
Wingaton tT... s ccemteee 2.00@2.25 Ayres or La Plata...... 5.40@6.00 

NITAORO: 5%. sere eae 2.00 Mediterranean.......... 9.60 
Santiago.«.3vauaeaen ite 2.25@2.50 

*About. +Small boats to Kingston $2.25@2.50. W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal 


Trade Freight Report. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments light and prices unchanged. 
1915 bunker contracts. 


There have been a few large coastwise shipments as well 
as some movement foreign, but neither of these has been 
as heavy as might have been expected at this season of the 
year. The Christmas holidays have also interfered to some 
extent with the dumpings. 

The demand for both coastwise and export shipments is 
still light and the greater part of the movement confined to 
contracts. Prices for prompt shipment remain unchanged. 
Bunker rates for supplying coal under contract during 1915 
have been fixed at $3.30 plus trimming, and is somewhat of 
a change from the prices for the last two years. 


Rates made for 


Cold weather has caused the demand from retail dealers * 


to increase somewhat although to no great extent. The call 
for New River and Pocahontas nut for domestic coal seems 
to be gradually improving, and so far as can be ascertained 
it is giving entire satisfaction. 

OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the ‘Journal of Com- 


merce” as follows: 
Vessel Nationality From Torn Tons Rate 
Egda Norwegian Baltimore Colon 1610 
arie O. Teal Philadelphia Porto Rico 682 
Evelyn W. Hinkly Philadelphia Galveston 558 $1.10 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
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Increased demand for coal due to cold weather, and pros- 

pective further increase in manufacturing operations. Pro- 

duction about 50% of capacity against 40% formerly, and 


prices slightly steadier. 

There is a slightly improved demand for coal nearly all 
along the line. The retail demand has been good for three 
weeks, and as the weather continues seasonably cold there 
is no prospect of its abating. The demand from railroads, 
power and manufacturing plants generally has proved de- 
cidedly better in the past fortnight, and the improvement is 
attributed by producers not to increased operation but to the 
greater amount of coal required to produce results in cold 
weather. <A further increase in demand is also expected as 
reports are that the steel mills are going to run at a con- 
siderably fuller rate in January than in December. To some 
manufacturing consumers there has been a temporary cur- 
tailment in shipments, as a stoppage was ordered from the 
day before Christmas to the following Monday. 
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The Pittsburgh coal district as a whole is now operating 
at about 50% of capacity, as against not over 40% a fort- 
night ago. The market for free coal is a trifle steadier, 
though there is still some shading from $1.15 for mine-run, 
but on the other hand some good grades cannot be secured 
at that figure. The slack market has firmed up further and 
it is now on the regular basis of 90c., with some operators 
quoting $1. The market is quotable approximately as fol- 
lows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1; nut, $1.10; mine-run, 
$1.15; %-in., $1.25; 14%-in., $1.35, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. These are prompt prices. There are no cir- 
cular prices out. Some time ago one or two operators put 
out a circular based on $1.20 for mine-run, but this was not 
adopted generally. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has issued no cir- 
cular prices and nominally its circular prices are the old ones 
based on $1.30 for mine-run. This interest will name new 
circular prices about Apr. 1, when a number of current con- 
tracts expire. 

COLUMBUS 

The continued cold weather has stimulated trade. Prices 
are steadier and the volume of business larger. Better times 
anticipated after the first of the year. 


Zero weather has had a beneficial effect on the coal trade. 
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Prices have stiffened materially and the volume of business 
is increasing while a better tone is noted on all sides. 

Domestic business was stimulated to the greatest extent 
by the more favorable weather. Dealers’ orders are coming 
in better all along the line and one of the best features 
is the request for immediate shipment. The retailers’ stocks 
are only fair and the colder weather has made it necessary 
for them to cover promptly. 

The steam trade is still slow but a slight improvement 
was reported during the week. Manufacturing seems to be 
increasing and the colder weather makes the fuel consump- 
tion larger; railroads, for instance, require an increased 
tonnage for handling their trains. The small sizes are still 
strong but this condition is not expected to continue with 
the increased production of lump. Nut, pea and slack are 
selling around 70c. and coarse slack is only 10c. less. Steam 
plants which use slack exclusively have had difficulty in 
getting their requisitions filled. 

Production during the past week has shown a substantial 
gain; although a holiday intervened and Saturday was a 
day of idleness the output compares very favorably with 
previous weeks. In the Jackson field the production is now 
about 70% of normal and the same prevails in Crooksville 
and Cambridge. 


Prices in the Ohio field are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump. . Ee nec $1.55 $1.65 SM Pet as 
Inch and a quarter. AiR ReE oes 1.50 155 $1.40 
Three-quarter inch............ 1.35 1.40 1.385 
Nal 25 Cra. Seen one 1.15 1.25 1.15 
Minesrins hia oe tee 1.10 TLS 1210 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.70 0.25 9.65 
Coarse slacks... sicieys eee 0.60 0.65 0.55 
CINCINNATI 


Continued cold weather and improvement in manufactur- 
ing circles have stimulated the market on all sides. Indieca- 
tions are that activity has begun and will continue, with 
much better prices. 


A steadily increasing activity in all branches of the coal 
trade has developed an improved domestic demand and an 
unexpectedly heavy call for steam coal. The light buying 
of the past two or three months has given way to something 
like an urgent demand, due probabl: to the fact that stocks 
are low. The first week or so of severe weather depleted 
the surplus stocks rapidly, leaving the dealers with an inad- 
equate supply for their trade. A rush of orders, especially 
for immediate delivery, naturally resulted. 

The most encouraging factor, however, is the improve- 
ment in the steam demand. Large consumers seem to have 
made up their minds that the business depression is over, 
and are placing their orders with apparent confidence. The 
increasing demand for slack for coking purposes is also 
having a strong effect on this grade. 

CLEVELAND 

The coal market is holding up well in spite of the holidays. 
Receipts are light, but the demand is fair. Surpluses being 
cleaned up. 


Manufacturing plants running full time the last few weeks 
have not closed down over the holidays as is often done, and 
most of those working part time will put in a few days dur- 
ing the holidays. This has kept the demand for steam coal 
well up to the production. A little warmer weather has taken 
the edge off the retail demand, but it is still cold enough to 
keep the business moving. 

Only 300 cars of coal arrived here Monday. The mines 
worked up to Friday, but did nothing more until Monday. 
This will reduce the movement the rest of the week and by 
New Years the market will be clean. Receipts this week have 
been put in on contracts, and jobbers and operators did not 
try to place coal with outside trade. 

There has been very little change in the spot price for 
mine-run and three-quarter coals and slack is holding up to 
$1.75. The coal that is coming here is being moved on con- 
tract, as shipment prices are higher than spot quotations. 
Jobbers paid $1.72% for fine coal at the opening of the week 


and sold it at $1.75 to regular customers. This was spot 
business. 
The domestic market is stronger and prices are firm on 


high-grade coals. Pocahontas, which was low a week ago, 
is stronger and cannot be bought below shipment prices. 
For shipment the prices are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 

tas gheny Bergholz mount No. 8 

Litimips ives ne ee PRG Ube Ons Pg Ec ee eee IAC 
Luwipy Gps ccinse achat < ee oe Soba FO oes) Bil hace < 
Were. = ccc wks ee Ls Oe. ORE ae “Oy Se ee eS 
Weg, Owes «cs tiee ees. cee ee PP ALOe Pee MCN Sue alee oe 
bump, Ling. wake eee $2.45 ABE Ra ee ae 
Luvripy Sinan. cs cee he eee 2.30 2.10 $1.95@2.00 $2.00 
Mine run cok. 26... Pal Ti 2.25 1.95 1.85@1 90 1.90 
Slack s.0 snes screne 2.40 1.80@1.85 1:75 1.85 1.80 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Furnace coke contracting movement concluded, with only 
two or three deals hanging over. Few sellers participated, 
others awaiting higher prices later. Production slightly in- 
creased while shipments decrease 12,000 tons. 


The furrnace-coke contracting movement is now over for 
the present. Two or three contracts are hanging, the pros- 
pective consumers desiring to wait until the end of the month 
before closing finally, in order to have an opportunity to test 
the coke involved, which is now being shipped on a temporary 
arrangement. The feature of the movement just ended is 
that almost all the coke was sold by three interests, Washing- 
ton Coal & Coke Co., W. J. Rainey and J. H. Hillman & Sons 
Co. The Producers Coke Co., of Uniontown, has sold some 
coke, but no large proportion of the capacity for which it acts 
as sales agent. Thse who did not sell coke are expecting to 
obtain much better prices later, when fresh demand arises, 
as the furnaces now idle have not contracted. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.60; contract furnace, $1.75; prompt foun- 
dry, $2@2.20; contract foundry (nominal), $2.85@2.50 per net 
ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Dec. 19 at 198,- 
533 tons, an increase of 2258 tons, and shipments at 188,049 
tons, a decrease of 12,009 tons. 


BUFFALO 


When the iron trade is making 
a better report possible of coke, but for the present the de- 
mand for both is not what it should be. The Buffalo custom- 
house report of iron-ore receipts shows 2,882,030 tons by Lake 
for the season of 1914 and 5,208,930 tons for 1918. Furnaces 
in this district are running faster than they were, but are 
not really active. Coke prices are $4.25 for best 72-hr. Con- 
nellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke, 


good progress there will be 


CHICAGO 


A better demand has developed for domestic sizes and 
continued improvement is noted for furnace and foundry coke. 
Prices are as follows: Byproduct, $4.75@4.95; Connellsville, 


$4.75@5; Wise County 72-hr. (select), $5; gas coke, $4.25@ 
4.50; furnace coke, $4.50@4.75. 


ST. LOUIS 


There are several small inquiries out for 
the first of the year and rumors that large inquiries will be 
sent out on the first. During the past week two or three small 
orders were placed for byproduct coke for domestic purposes, 
to be shipped after the first. Local gas houseisin good demand 
and moving fairly good, with indications that a greater ton- 
nage will move during the month of January than ever before. 
Retail prices per short ton delivered to consumers are: Local 
gas house, $5.75; byproduct, $6.25 @6.50. 


foundry coke for 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Lump coal shows some improv ement but steam grades con- 
tinue quiet. 


The past ten days have been very cold, with sleet and 
snow, and aS a consequence, lump coal has shown some im- 
provement for immediate shipment, though prices are below 
the regular schedule and the retail yards are buying only in 
small quantities. Steam coal does not seem to have improved 
any, the demand being light and many of the mines will re- 
main closed after the holidays until the demand is better. 
Blacksmith coal is in a normal condition, and while the 
demand is not quite what it should bé, due to the general 
business conditions, still the operators seem to have no cause 
for complaint. Some large sales of pig iron have recently 
been made, but prices are low. 


LOUISVILLE 


Reduced operations over the holidays and increased ‘de- 


mand as a result of the cold weather have steadied up the 
market, 


Though operations were reduced to a minimum during 


the holidays, it is expected that work will now. be resumed 
on a more general scale. Conditions seem to be better and 


Vola tN one 


there appears to be a more buoyant, confident feeling in all 
lines of commercial activity. 

Prices are up slightly as follows: Block, $1.60 to $1.80; 
lump, $1.40 to $1.50; straight run-of-mine, $1 to $1.10; four- 
inch steam lump, 80 to 85c.; six-inch lump, 90 to 95c.; nut and 
slack, best grades, 60 to 75c., all prices f.o.b. mines. 
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CHICAGO 


Continued zero weather gives an impetus to the market. 
Domestic coals firm. Screenings very strong. Anthracite 
demand good. 


A week of weather averaging near the zero mark has 
moved up prices generally. The buying of domestic coals 
from country districts has been very active. Local yard 
sales have increased in an impressive manner, and there has 
been a pronounced buying movement on the part of house- 
holders, apartment and office buildings. 

Steam coals are still advancing under the influence of the 
increased orders from factories and screenings are averaging 
80c., while it is reported some shipments have been sold 
as high as 95c. 

There is no question but that the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to allow the 5% rate case will 


greatly stimulate industrial conditions in this market. 
The heavier demand has increased operations at all the 
Illinois and Indiana mines fo maximum capacity, and the 
coal is seemingly absorbed as fast as_ shipped. In the 


Indiana field particularly all the mines have been operating 
every day, and a great many idle miners have been able to 
return to work. 









Dotted line indicates normal temperature curve 
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1914. 1915 

There still continues to be a shortage of chestnut anthra- 
cite in this territory, while egg and stove sizes about equal 
the demand. Prices are well sustained. 

The market for smokeless coals has improved and prices 
are firmly held. 

Indiana coals are in lively demand. 
fined mostly to local territory 
little coal moving into Chicago. 

There is a tendency toward higher prices for Franklin 
County coals. Steam sizes have a strong undertone. 

Hocking grades have been scarce and prices are stiffer. 

The demand for splints has improved, but not much change 
is noted in quotations. 

Springfield domestic coals are in good demand, and screen- 
ings are still strong. 

The market is steady for Hastern Kentucky coals, and sales 
have increased. 

Prevailing quotations are as follows: 


Coa Ace 


Shipments are con- 
and there is comparatively 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 

Luomp....2.. ($1.50@ 15755 VS1L50 che $1.50@1.60 $1.75 
4-in. lump. . sete aes $1.60@1.75 eos Be 
Steam lump eee ae abt one Tee 8) 

23-in. lump. 1.50 : 

a eee ake reve 1.35@1.50 nae 

Mine-run. 1.15@1.25 ae Prat Lalo 

Egg.. 1.40@1.60 : 1.50 Loy: 
No.1washed - 1.60@1.75 
No.2washed is Peace 1.50@1-75 
6x3-in. egg. en 1.50 1.60@1.75 
INIA. dete ae Le3p obs 
No. 1 nut a els) Ree F 50 

No. 2 nut 1.40@1.60 we tere A 
Screenings... 0.80@0.85 0.75 0.70@0.85 0.75@0.80 

N. Riv. & 
Harrisburg I. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 

Sama papers $1.75 $1.75@1.95 ce Boe 
f-in. lump. he Ae ere es. Ae $1.50@1.60 
Paes) eae Pk, pe. $2.25 $2.25 eee 
Mine-run.. 1.20@1.30 Pot | 1.40 1.40 Ps25: 
Hge. 5...) L1.60@L75 Le60@1. 75 ee ers ioe 

No. 1 nut.. 1,75 ai 

No. 2 nut.. 1.40@1.60 
Screenings... 0.80@0.85 


Green County 5-in. lump, $1.50@1.65; 3-in. lump, $1.30@ 
1.40: 5-in. egg, $1.30@1.40; 3-in. egg, $1.30; mine-run, $1.10. 


January 2, 1915 COAL 


sT. LOUIS 
Business satistactory at the moment and the outlook better 
than for some time. Prices showing a tendency to advance, 


Some operators are now well covered. 


Moderate winter weather has kept the local market in 
fairly good shape. It might be better, and could be worse, 
but in a general way there is little to complain of. Tonnage 
is usually light during the Christmas holidays, unless there 
be some extremely cold weather, and this brings to the 
retailer what is known as charity business. 

There is a distinctly optimistic air as regards the future, 
and unless all signs fail, business conditions will soon be 
materially improved. There is no complaint as to the tonnage 
moving in from the higher grade fields of Williamson and 
Franklin Counties, and the prices are fairly good. During 
the past week there has been a slight increase in lump and 
egg, and the washed sizes, and there has been no important 
decrease in the steam sizes. The local market is not as 
strong on steam coal as the Chicago market, and several 
hundred cars have been moved there from St. Louis. 

A few. operators in Williamson and Franklin Counties are 


sold up so far that they are now asking $1.75 on lump and 


egg and No. 1 washed, but this is not general, the top of the 
and 


market being about $1.60 to $1.65 the bottom about 


$1.35 to $1.40. 
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In the Standard field conditions are normal, 6-in. lump 
bringing anywhere from $1.20 to $1.30 or $1.35, and 2-in. 
lump from $1.10 down to 95c. Screenings are still strong at 
from 55 to 60c., and the Chicago buyers are paying as high 
as 65c. 

The country demand for both high grade and Standard is 
fairly good, and promises to continue. 

No smokeless moving in, and anthracite is slow. Higher 
prices can be looked for on domestic sizes from now on and 
there will likely be a weakening on the steam grades. 

Market is quotable on the following basis: 


Williamson 
and Big Mt. Stand- 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive ard Sparta 
COO Te Raa CO ee by Siseo $1.00@1.10$1.10@1.15 
BAUD. ce cces ges css oe os as 1.40 PMC Lots... cote 
Bettis WTO. 5%, ose .0 $1.40@1.65 a 1750 1.15@1.30 1.20@1.30 
Lump and egg.... 1.85@2.15 $2.25 ........ “ae aso 
ING. F TUG: ce Brads» 1.30@1.40 Be A i Se OLS0GiCGL95 sea oc. 
Screenings........ 0.59@0.55 FA 0.80@0.85 0.55@0.65 0.60@0.65 
Mine-run......... 1.00@1.10 LAF ae ets O75 090mm gee 
No. 1 washed nut. 1.60@1.75 2.00 1.60 BES rec 6 ei eae 
No. 2 washed nut. 1.40@1.50 sor [eS en eye Pe eE. 
Wo, ESTEE a Tings aes 2 Oe ee ae en aro SL eee a 
No. 4 washed nut. 1.10@1.15 eae eis acre ge ws ae Sy 8) etapa: 
No. 5 washed nut. 0.75@0.85 Cical a die Se 


“The local retail market is quotable on the following basis: 
Carterville, 14c. per bushel or $3.50 per ton; Mount Olive, 12c. 
per bushel or $3 per ton; Standard, 11e. per bushel or $2.75 
per ton; Smokeless, West Virginia, $6.50 per ton; Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite chestnut, $8.50; egg and stove, $8.25; grate, 
$8: Spadra Arkansas anthracite, all sizes, $7.50 per ton. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Colder weather stimulates the trade and dealers are rushed 

with urgent orders. 


The weather has been unusually cold the last week, with 
heavy rainfall and dealers are rushed with deliveries now, 
while inquiries are still numerous. Prices continue at $9.50 
to $11 for anthracite, while steam coal is wholesaling at 
$6.50 and’domestic at $7.50. Many shipments of coke have 
arrived during the past few days and several large vessels 
are now unloading. 


KANSAS CITY 
The zero weather stimulated the market only a 
Prices still unchanged. Retail business active. 


The coal market in Kansas City has not felt the stimula- 
tion that the last two weeks of cold weather should have 
brought. Most of the dealers account for this by the fact 
that the gas this year has been more plentiful. There has 
been no change in prices and none is expected before Jan. 
15 and possibly not until the first of February. In the mean- 
time the October circulars are being adhered to very closely. 

Most of the retailers are doing very well as the streets 
are moderately free of ice and snow, making deliveries easy, 
but this has not benefited the wholesaler. The retailers had 


little. 


AGE 39 


large supplies on hand, and the operators and wholesalers 
are selling but very little more than they did before the cold 
spell set in. Two more weeks of the present weather will 
be required to set the business going all around. Kansas coal 
seems to be holding its own very well, especially slack. 
Illinois coal is steady and selling at $1.75. 


PORTLAND, ORE, 


Cold weather inereases activity in 
Severest weather for almost 20 years. 


coal business here. 


The Pacific Northwest has had freezing weather for almost 
three successive weeks, with the thermometer down to 23° 
most of the time at night. This caused an active demand 
for coal and if it continues long it will mean a good volume 
of business soon after the first of the year, as consumers 
here stock up only sufficient to carry them through a couple 
of months of cold weather. It is reasonable to presume that 
January and February and possibly March will bring some 
cold weather and if so, supplies in the hands of the con- 
Sumers are going to be low long before the winter months 
have passed. Prices have shown no advance as yet. 
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Coal Contracts Pending 
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Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in 
every respect except where the source of information is 
questionable in which event it is noted. All contracts 
are listed promptly on receipt and only repeated when 
additional information becomes available or in the last 
issue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. 
Liberal remuneration will be paid for all legitimate 
notices of this kind sent in. 


Contract No. 22—Philadeliphia, Penn.—This contract, which 
provides for furnishing the city with 225,000 tons of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal for next year (pp. 933, 952, 1009, 
1048, Vol. 6) has been bid on by 40 different agencies. The 
results have not yet been announced. Address Director Loeb, 
Room 225, City Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 





Contract No. 39—Youngstown, Ohio—Press reports state that 
sealed proposals are requested by the Director of Public Ser- 
vice until Jan. 4, for furnishing and delivering 20,000 tons of 
coal f.o.b. cars at the City Water Works Pumping Station, 
Filtration Plant, and City Crematory. A certified check for 
$2000 must accompany each bid. Address H. C. Fox, Clerk, 
Department of Public Service, Youngstown, Ohio. 





Contract No. 40—Padueah, Ky.—The municipal light plant 
at this place will contract for 1200 tons of mine-run coal this 
month, deliveries to be made over the next year. The custom- 
ary price is $1.85 per ton. Address J. O. Keehler, superintend- 


,ent of light department, Paducah, Ky. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 
R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for November 
and eleven months of 1913 and 1914, in short tons: 























November ——— ——Eleven Months—— 
1914 1913 1914 1913 
ADGHYAGITS #20. rere 1,017,942 987,487 10,223,221 9,699,210 
Bituminguss.-ree. eee 3,667,385 4,509,375 44,013,552 47,171,538 
Colkewsi sain ete tains 602,573 999,500 8,926,580 13,011,863 
Total neue aen 5,287,900 6,496,352 63,163,353 69,882,611 
SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS 
Coal shiments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals for 
December and the season compare as follows: 
— December— ————Season — Decrease — 
— Canal — — Canal 
U. S. Can. 
U.S. Can. Total 1913 1914 Tons .% 
Anthracite .. 61,650 12,300 73,950 2,744,574 2,240,505 504,069 18 
Bituminous.. 55,000 wy. 55,000 15,878,364 12,246,716 3,631,648 23 
116,650 12,300 128,950 18,622,938 14,487,221 4,135,717 
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BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during September and the 
first nine months of the last two years, in short tons: 























pelaeieles 9 Months 
Anthracite 1913 19 1913 1914 

Baltimore & Ohio?...... 126,919 122,436 1,060,724 991,180 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 1,006 2,526 12,994 13,163 
BHnie? 3 $2: eater alee ei 749,687 823,037 6,489,298 6,923,458 
Pennsylvania! ?....:..% 813,394 996,528 7,665,020 8,149,935 
Virginian?) spent ee 50 69 859 317 

Total: b.roadsuw eee te 1,691,056 1,944,596 15,228,895 16,078,053 

Bituminous 

Baltimore & Ohio?...... 3,148,994 3,034,868 27,250,529 24,931,152 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.? 2... 851,501 707,839 7,052,765 6,047,795 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 132,667 90,247 1,339,193 867,651 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 1,581,037 2,003,765 12,618,033 15,580,341 
BOTIOo Se oe ction tote ae 12,726 6,319 306,466 58,569 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt.2) 2. 112,483 90,415 1,007,396 771,702 
New York Central’...... 815,989 658,361 6,769,567 5,980,945 
Norfolk & Western? ?... 2,109,476 2,509,916 17,934,899 19,880,107 
Pennsylvania’ *........ 4,378,037 4,291,425 37,774,323 36,112,774 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 2 : 1,082,360 922,356 9,668,295 8,573,785 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? 2. 238,849 194,453 2,037,169 1,706,532 
Virpinidn? ss?) ead oe 393,199 379,113 3,291,941 3,055,093 
Western Maryland...... 271,734 255,615 2,542,963 2,303,381 

Total 13.roads..£.... - « 15,129,052 15,144,692 593,539 125,969,827 


Coke 





Baltimore & Ohio?....... 387,704 237,661 3,609 ,074 2,575,455 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? *... 36,996 24,824 413,103 210,270 
Buffalo '@ Susq.2) 2.4). ae 24,506 47,874 224,538 297,236 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 29,680 13,439 266,886 267,408 
Nes *Yiork Contraitss.c cs semeteachet cictay aa All ts oes uae 36,207 ee. ane 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 121,451 59,112 1,180,960 807,443 
Pennsylvania® *......... 1,127,951 736,261 10,859,413 7,603,937 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? 2.... 525,931 390,388 5,182,891 3,913,834 
Pitts; Shaw: G@aNorth? «3° ©) & acc, © ee > ee ae 9,383\> 0) 2.52 fae 
Western Maryland...... 5,991 3,079 59,223 51,689 

Total 10 roads.n.. <a. 2,260,210 1,512,688 21,841,678 15,727,272 


Total Coal and 1 Includes coal received from 


Coke 13 Roads 1913 1914 connecting lines. » 
January.......... 19,314,523 18,157,998 —_* Includes company’s coal. 
February......... 17,594,079 15,446,830 _ * Does not include compa- 
March............ 17,672,305 20,233,213 By’s coal hauled free. 
April 16,882,326 15,497,444 _ Note:—The Southern Rail- 
Mayill aevic- yc une 19,015,721 16,523,385 way hauled 351,899 Sor tons 

ee Se a 8,610.75 ‘984,476 Of bituminous coal during 
yun ee: ete et ae reas 91427 August, 1914, and 2,616,314 
August..... age 1.7504 aa 18, 7401453 short. tons during the seven 
September. . 19,080,318 18,601,926 months ending Aug. 31, 1914. 





Total, 9 months. 166,664,112 157,775,152 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 








W. Ry. during Ncvember and the past four months of last 
year in short tons: 
August September October November 
Pocahontas Field........ 1,277,621 1,390,531 1,021,699 837,577 
Tug River District...... 293,179 295,332 270,651 253,975 
Thacker District........ 286,572 295,776 264,528 235,080 
Kenova District. 105,724 110,158 112,455 90,772 
Clinch Valley District... 134,408 158,393 84,530 237,831 
Other N. & W. Territory 4,211 4,781 4,860 3,849 
Total N. & W. Fields. . 2,101,715 2,254,971 1,758,723 1,659,084 
Williamson & Pond Creek 
Lael aie apg mops 91,813 85,053 70,338 62,505 
All other railroads...... 257,280 169; 892 168,778 131,269 
Grand .total........... 2,450,808 2,509,916 1,997,839 1,852,858 


Destination of shipments over this road for November and 
the first eleven months of last year and the year before were 
as follows, in short tons: 











—November- —— Eleven Months —— 
Coal 1913 1914. 1913 1914 
Tidewater, foreign....... 50,154 109,095 1,392,064 1,795,486 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 269,169 288,201 3,474,018 3,508,282 
Dompstiee®: 20s eons.., 1,865,015 1,455,562 18084.882 18,527,036 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign....... RD a4) 9 nee 30,507 339 
Domestitis: casien, aa. as 120,450 74,468 1,445,944 945,197 
TLOtHL en coicut ween cc. + 2,304,804 1,927,326 24,427,415 24,776,340 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for July and the preceding two months of 
the years 1913 and 1914: 











-May————~ June———, July———— 

State 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Missouri. . . 186,366 165,395 187,723 185,731 198,723 177,093 
ansas..... 407,124 370,097 412,371 490,561 465,761 513,312 
Arkansas.. . 130,020 95,749 145,306 133,350 163,185 117,016 
Oklahoma. . 252,901 241,180 255,481 273,692 272,124 234,648 
Totals... 976,411 872,421 1,000,881 1,083,334 1,099,793 1,042,069 


This statemen* only covers the tonnage of members of the 
association, which is estimated to be at least 95% of the 
entire production. 
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I. C. C. No. 6653—Schrager Coal Co. ws. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. 

Carload rates on anthracite coal from Schrager’s wash- 
ery, near Taylor, Penn., to tidewater points in New Jersey 
found unreasonable to the extent they exceed the rates to 
same points from Taylor. Reparation awarded. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Shortage developing and market tense. Export trade con- 
tinues the same but with vessel tonnage becoming scarcer. 


Dee. 18—The London coal trade continues exceedingly 
brisk. Public prices advanced 24c. on Friday last, and all pit 
prices are either withdrawn or advanced. Altogether the mar- 
ket is very excited, and the shortage of all qualities by rail 
and by sea is causing intense difficulties. The depot trade is 
slow. 

The main features of the coal export trade during the past 
week have not changed, except to become slightly more 
accentuated. Tonnage, for instance, has been even less plenti- 
ful owing to the, seyere weather. Curiously enough, Cardiff 
has been an exception, for boats have arrived quite freely. 
Prices here have strengthened, and the outlook appears much 
more favorable. The pre-holiday demand is having its effect 
upon the inland trade markets. Those in Lancashire show an 
all round improvement, while marked increases in demand are 
also found throughout Yorkshire and Derbyshire. In both the 
latter cases wagon scarcity is causing great inconvenience. 
The Scottish coal trade is again active.—‘“The Colliery Guard- 
ian.” 
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Dec. 18—Business is difficult to arrange owing to conges- 
tion. Values all round have a harder tendency and are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... $5.04 Best Monmouthshires.... $3.96@4.08 
Best seconds............ 4.82@4.56. Seconds-)....-....J.4.6 3.84@3.96 
Seconds... on eee 4.08@4.20 Best Cardiff smalls...... 2.88 
Best dry coals.......... 4356 Cargo smalls, . 5. See 1.98@2.22 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage and for cash pay- 
ment. 


Freights—Chartering is less active owing to stemming 


difficulties. Rates are approximately as follows: 
Gibraltar......... $3.24 Venice, Ancona... $6.84 Singapore........ $5.28 
Malta... ...+0.s de 8/48" “Alexandria... 9.14 Grease Rina eee 2.64 
Marseille...., ..... 4:20 Port?Said\ S25 oc 4 O89 8 Sbo Vancent. 2 o-eee 3.00 
Algiers...... sa 8 6180 Ademt 258.2022... 5.08 BRickianewros te 3.96 
"Genoa, Savona.... 4.82 - Colombo... ...... 5.04 Monte Video..... 3.48 
Naples. . oi ee ee’4. 38 Sabaneae...5u. 2040 River Plates. ea eae 


Exports—British exports for November and the first eleven 
months of the past three years were as follows: 


November Eleven Months————Y. 








To 1912 





1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 

Russia..... 230,544 379,347 1,773 3,859,229 5,598,119 3,087,805 
Sweden.... 421,431 404,540 378,524 3,760,592 4,183,554 3,959,216 
Norway.... 250,621 207,766 177,735 2,005,631 2,096,394 2,282,638 
Denmark... 286,328 244,970 252,457 2,521,576 2,739,555 2,833,642 
Germany.. 785,086 S707 OF ees 7,700,534. 8,296,487 5,256,765 
Netherlands 235,685 157,610 65,628 1,811,015 1,869,803 1,631,581 
Belgium.... 149,920 162,091 997 1,399,403 1,890,316 1,167,546 
France..... 1,086,703 1,031,427 1,036,949 9,260,137 11,676,356 11,083,759 
Portugal’. . 146,930 101,724 96,152 1,147,259 1,226,596 1,084,772 
Spain and 

Canaries. 350,676 280,749 132,730 3,118,654 3,354,902 2,792,016 
eres f cing 873,867 784,135 603,161 8,355,453 8,844,673 7,865,777 

ustria- 

Hungary. 41,074 TS;OCGim = te. aereke 654,390 977,906 564,362 
Greece..... 79,468 75,573 23,783 577,695 666,857 534,163 
Roumania. . 10,100 DOS22 Bobcats « 195,000 226,203 218,218 
eUTKeY).. cer 5,983 61156 Paes 348,360 307,838 429,506 
Egypt?..... 261,939 315,300 94,412 2,644,066 2,803,630 2,456,070 
Algeria..... 125,962 113,832 44,039 955,131 1,174,495 856,562 
Portuguese 

W. Africa 10,499 12,838 1,502 264,854 213,828 158,954 
hile. fon oe 30,451 49,052 3,776 522,541 542,003 374,549 
Brazil 182,435 137,971 63,350 1,472,758 1,731,663 1,101,564 
Uruguay... 62,074 56,039 14,826 781,372 657,793 541/491 
Argentine é 

Republic. 343,594 290,262 152,775 3,037,596 3,312,713 2,688,565 
Channel Is. 16,110 16,667 13,475 163,619 153,226 153,015 
Gibraltar. .. 31,815 40,897 20,493 307,483 320,999 274,815 
Vialte. sneles 64,460 73,060 9,514 392,755 621,489 333,748 
Aden®. -%.. 10,383 DOS) = a un cneners 175,375 154,540 135,817 
British c 

India.. 1,482 11,955 11,423 114,371 152,003 151,207 
Ceylon..... 18,299 15,420 4,807 212,341 213,542 244,678 
Other coun- rT 

inlesta see 83,526 99,080 75,879 987,846 1,163,182 1,078,205 
Coke.....% 125,601 126,307 100,202 928,612 1,115,317 1,075,406 
Briquettes.. 142,025 163,087 46,737 1,394,082 1,874,952 1,534,680 

Total.... 6,465,071 6,202,798 3,427,099 61,070,280 70,160,934 57,951,092 
Bunker. . 2.3 1,714,064 1,755,090 1, 949) 055 17, 634, 865 19,189,501 17, 287, 534. 

1 Includes Azores.and Madeira, 2 Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 3 And 
dependencies. 
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At the end of the 
Year's Work— 


your motors will have more 
haulage to their credit, if 
their armature shafts have 
been equipped with HESS- 
BRIGHT Ball Bearings. 
In 1915 insist that your 
manufacturer equip your 
motors with Hess-Brights. 
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The Boys at the Mines 
Know the Barsteel 


“When John told me a year ago he had decided to buy 
the Barsteel instead of duplicating the old solid box frame, 
IT thought he was making a mistake, but he knows, and 


now LI know. 


“Not a thing wrong and she pulls more coal all day every 
day than any other. I can inspect inside and out in a 
few minutes. The Baldwin-Westinghouse people knew 
what the miner needed when they designed this locomo- 
tive. 

“Tt costs less to run one of these than any other, because 
BARSTEEL is the strongest frame obtainable. 
Motors don’t spark even with overloads. 

Bronze armature bearings, with oil and waste packing, 
never give trouble. 

Vauclain Gib makes easy removal of Main Journal. 

With the open frame you can oil motors or put on 
Brake shoes without removing a bolt. 


“Every user of the Barsteel is a Booster, because it is 
absolutely the most reliable built. You can obtain full 
information about it by addressing either Company.” 


The Baldwin Locomotive Westinghouse Electric & 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AD 
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HAT the kind of progress we have been boosting 
on this page is marching steadily forward is evidenced 
by the statistics from Illinois. 


The 1914 report shows that 77 new locomotives were purchased 
in the vear despite the fact that the tonnage fell over a million 
tons. This is about one locomotive for every six already in the 
service. The number of mining machines in use also increased by 
116, not including, of course, those cashiered for being no longer 
in condition or up to date. Permissible powder sales rose over 
SO. per -cent; 


The amount of mine-run coal took a slump of nearly three million 
tons and slack also decreased in quantity. The reason is obvious, 
for prepared sizes, lump, nut, and pea increased in sales, showing 
that rescreened coal is in increasing demand in the market. 


A bad year this for the operator, perhaps, but the manufacturer 
does not suffer. Difficult markets demand improved machinery. 
The product must be sized for a particular market. ‘The per- 
centage of large coal must be increased when the prices are low, 
and the operator cannot afford to pay for hand mining and mule 
hauling at the sharply competitive prices. 


The only person who suffers from the stress of competition is the 
man who sells elegant trimmings. If the manufacturer has the 
stuff that ‘‘pays dividends,” he has the ear of every coal operator 
whatever the times may be in Illinois or in any other state. 


Most of the machinery and supplies that help to “‘pay 
dividends” are advertised in COAL AGE. It will pay 
you to keep posted on them during 1915. 
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N common with other lines of [ce Oates.) eines Fuel oil again looms large as a 
business, coal mining and coke : i competitor of coal in certain fields. 
manufacture showed a consider- : HE decrease in : The consumption of coal through- 

able falling off during the year just : ah ite : out the Pacific Coast states has 
closed. The total production of Biae 1914 MOE: : not increased greatly in recent 
coal in 1914 was 511,099,786 short : ie amounted : years due entirely to the cheapness 
tons, which compares with 570,315, 2 | to about 59,215,906 : and abundance of oil. A number 
692 short tons produced in 1913. : | short tons or 10.4 per | : of Western railroads as well as 
The coke output during 1914 was cent.; the decrease in | : steamships and industrial plants 
34,418,933 short tons as compared coke production was now employ oil asfuel. This is the 
with 45,953,808 short tons pro- : RIRSeaRS TS Hart iis chief reason the coal industry in the 
duced in 1913. : ie 95 iene ; state of Washington has had such 

Alabama, Colorado, Ilinois, Ohio, : eas : difficulty in holding its own. The 

Pennsylvania and ‘Tennessee all : : same condition as respects oil and 
errr O00 eee ee eee seg Coals csists.in Oklahoma and the 


000 tons in last year’s production 

as compared with the year preced- 

ing. ‘The decrease in Colorado’s production (about 
1,100,000 tons), was less than might have been ex- 
pected considering the serious strike that was only 
settled near the end of the year. .The Ohio loss was 
by far the greatest in proportion to the state’s total 
output, for the decrease here amounted to about 
17,000,000 short tons or more than 47 per cent. 


In Pennsylvania, the decrease in the output of 
bituminous coal was approximately 34,000,000 short 
tons or 19.5 percent. This slowing up in mining, how- 
ever, did not extend to the anthracite industry, for the 
production of hard coal (91,448,000 short tons) was 
practically the same in 1914 as in 1913. Anthracite 
is used mostly for domestic purposes and is therefore 
not affected greatly by lessened industrial activity in 
business at large. 


Coke manufacture, depending as it does on the iron 
trade, was greatly depressed due to the slump in the 
steel business. In fact, one of the chief causes for so 
great a decrease in Pennsylvania’s coal production, 
was the poor demand for coke—the coke counties of 
Fayette and Westmoreland produced about 9,000,000 
tons less coal in 1914 than in the preceding 12 months. 
The same situation was true in Alabama, which state 
ranks second in importance as a coke producer. | 


Southwest, but to a lesser extent. 


= | 


The mine inspector’s reports, 
which follow, show a remarkable development in 1914 
in many coal fields along mechanical lines. It is grati- 
fying to know that operators show such willingness to 
carry out improvements in the face of adverse busi- 
ness conditions. Ready compliance with the many 
new laws of various states, tending to increased safety, 
has taken place. And it may be stated that most of 
the new legislative provisions require considerable 
money to fulfill, which of course increases the burdens 
on an industry where even moderate profits are rare. 


As to the future, we anticipate a slow but sure re- 
covery in the coal-mining business of this country. Next 
to food, coal is the greatest essential to people residing 
outside the tropics. Consumption for industrial pur- 
poses will always fluctuate as business fluctuates, but 
even in periods of depression, we must keep warm— 
heat our houses and offices—and we must cook our 
food and light our homes. 


The slump in coal mining has run its course. Even 
if business should not improve soon, very little further 
decrease in consumption can occur. Besides there 
must come a certain normal increase aside from our 
industrial life, due to the constant growth in our coun- 
try’s population. The industry has pretty well ad- 
justed itself to present conditions and is prepared to 
regain, in 1915, all that was lost in the year just closed. 
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ILE VIEWS 
| Alabama 


By B. M. STARNES* 





SYNOPSIS—The Alabama coal production was 
1,745,000 tons less in 1914 than in the preceding 
year. Trade and market conditions were poor 
throughout. Despite the depression in business, 
many improvements were made. 





The coal mines of Alabama produced during 1914 ap- 
proximately 16,140,000 tons of coal, 1,745,000 tons less 
than in 1913. If business had been normal the output 
would have been at least 20,000,000 tons, as the mines 
averaged only about four days per week during the entire 
year. Alabama will probably stand in the fifth place 
among coal-producing states, one place lower than in 
1913. 

The tonnages of coal, coke and pig iron as far back as 
the records go, that is since about 1870, have been as 
follows: 


OUTPUT OF COAL, COKE AND PIG IRON IN ALABAMA 
Coal Coke Pig Iron 

STO etn a toe Camino Rarely 13,200 in lai, 
1880. 380,000 60,781 68,925 
L800 Vay a athe 3 4,090,409 1,072,942 816,911 
1900. 8,273,363 2,110,837 1,184,337 
1910. 16,139,228 3,231,399 1,939,141 
£91. Rae Sees teary 15,011,853 2,756,697 1,696,999 
1912 16,513,040 2,881,861 1,832,146 
POLS MAING Sees sere 17,884,745 3,562,624 2,057,911 

1914. 16,140,000 2,320,000 1,795,058T 


x For 1872. | + Tonnage Estimated. 

While it is hard to obtain the actual number of nonfatal 
accidents, for many of the trivial ones are never reported 
to the mine inspector’s office, it is estimated that their 
number is approximately 2000. The fatal accidents for 
the year will be about 120, which is about the same as in 
1913. Below is a comparison of accidents in recent years. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN ALABAMA 


No. of Fatal No. of Employees Tons per 

Accidents per Life Lost Life Lost 

LODO a cera stele eee 37 356 223,603 
TODO Peet, in aku 238 92 67,812 
OU es ee coe ote rts 209 108 71,827 
LOU ee tiadies povwhe ne cers 121 193 136,471 
LOL ee Rete sine nerhe ote 120 205 147,060 
TOU ey ack aleaahae 120 205 134,500 


There were two explosions in Alabama mines in 1914, 
in which five or more were killed, namely, Jan. 10, Rock- 
castle mine, 12 killed, none injured; Oct 5, Mulga mine, 
17 killed 12 injured. 


MARKET ConpDiITIONS FoR DomMESTIC AND STEAM COAL 


The year 1914 has been a keen disappointment to the 
Alabama coal operators. With three months of poor busi- 
ness behind them, it was only reasonable to suppose that 
business would improve during the early part of 1914, 
but the year started in with only a fair demand for lump 
coal, due, principally, to the mild weather. Furthermore, 
the demand for steam coal was far below the average for 
that period of the year. 

During February there was an exceedingly warm spell, 
and business in lump coal practically came to a standstill, 


some operators reducing the prices as much as 50c. per: 


ton in order to move it, but without much success, as the 
dealers were buying only just sufficient to take care of 
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their immediate needs. Steam coal continued dull, 
though prices remained about the same. During the 
latter part of February the South experienced a blizzard 
which lasted several days. This materially aided both the 
lump and steam business, as there was practically no stock 
in any of the Southern yards, and dealers were forced to 
buy. However, this spurt lasted only a few days and 
February ended with quiet business in all grades. The 
first part of March was quiet, but in the latter part of the 
rmionth another blizzard swept the South and the demand 
for lump coal increased by leaps and bounds, but on ac- 
count of the extremely dull steam business many of the 
operators had to refuse large lump-coal orders, having 
no place to dispose of the steam coal. 

The spring schedule on lump coal usually does not go 
into effect until May, but, on account of the poor de- 
mand for lump, the operators decided to make spring 
prices effective on Apr. 1, beleving that in this way busi- 
ness would improve. While some orders for spring and 
summer shipment were taken, the months of April, May 
and June saw only a small percentage of the usual ton- 
nage booked. Steam coal during this time was also quiet, 
as far as general business was concerned, although Mobile, 
Pensacola and New Orleans were taking rather a heavy 
tonnage for bunker purposes. 

During this time business seemed to be on the verge of 
great improvement, as the Government was buying some 
coal from this district for the war ships in the gulf. In- 
dications pointed to the Navy taking a large tonnage, and © 
this would have been fulfilled had the vessels remained in 
these waters for any length of time, but they did not. 
The French government was also purchasing coal for 
its vessels in the Gulf, all of which had a tendency to 
strengthen the market at least locally, not so much on 
account of the tonnage that had been sold, as because of 
the confidence in the market it inspired. During May 
and June the mines were running on an average of about 
four days a week. 

The July markets were like those in June, with no fur- 
ther developments in either the Government or French 
business. The local demand for both steam and lump 
coal was small, the retail yards still deferring their orders 
for fall delivery. 


ANTICIPATIONS OF ForEIGN TRADE FAIL OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 
August saw some improvement in both lump and steam 
business. It was expected that owing to the European 
war, this district would be called upon for a large tonnage 
of steam coal. Realizing that should this happen, lump 
coal would be scarce and prices would advance, the retail 
yards began to order lump coal. Prices at this time were 
about 50c. under the regular schedule on lump for August, 
though the steam price remained about the same. The 
mines were then working about four days per week. 
September brought a decided change for the better on 
steam coal due to the prospective business with South 
America. That continent had been getting its supply 
from Europe, but the source was now cut off temporarily. 
Alabama operators were asked to bid on several large 
South American contracts aggregating approximately 
1,000,000 tons of steam coal. This strengthened the mar- 
ket to some extent. 
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Several small cargoes of coal were shipped from Gulf 
points to South America and negotiations were opened 
for larger business, but the lack of bottoms in which to 
ship the coal, and the lack of satisfactory financial ar, 
rangements prevented the closing of the contracts, and, 
up to the present time, these obstacles have not been 
overcome to the satisfaction of the operators. Consequently 
heavy business is still in abeyance. The demand for 
lump during this time was slightly better than in 
July and August, though far from normal. The mines 
were then running about three to four days per week. 

October, November and December showed no material 
change in either lump or steam business, the demand 
being small, the mines producing only the tonnage al- 
ready booked and running only about three days per week. 
Others closed down entirely to await a better market. 

To sum up the year, business has been far below the 
average; prices on lump coal especially, have been lower 
than for years; collections have been poor, but in the face 
of it all, the Alabama operators have not yet lost faith. 


BLACKSMITH COAL 


The winter and spring of 1914 found blacksmith coal 
in excellent condition, the demand good and prices nor- 
mal, from $1.75 to $1.90 for the second-grade coals, and 
$2 to $2.25 f.o.b. mines for the best grades. During the 
late spring and summer the demand declined, as is always 
the case during these months. Prices, however, remained 
unaltered. The early fall showed little change from the 
summer months, though the demand was slightly greater. 
November and December have seen a decided change for 
the better, and while the price remains as before, the de- 
mand is increasing rapidly. As a whole, the year has 
been entirely satisfactory to the operators making this 
grade of coal. 


FURNACE AND FouNDRY COKE 


The year started off with little sale for either furnace 
or foundry coke, though the latter was in slightly larger 
demand. Furnace coke suffered greatly due to the in- 
crease of $2 per ton by all lines on, Western business, and 
shipments to Western smelters absolutely stopped. Though 
this rate has since been reduced $1, Alabama has never 
been able to regain what was lost at that time. Spring 
brought no improvement in either price or demand for 
either grade, and summer business was about the same. 
October, November and December show absolutely no 
market on furnace coke, many batteries of ovens being 
out, though foundry coke is moving better but in small 
lots only. No improvement can be anticipated until the 
iron market improves and furnaces go back into blast. 


Lump-CoaL PRICES 


In the next column is the schedule of prices f.o.b. mines 
which the operators established for the year on two of 
the standard lump coals of the district. 

However, due to the extremely dull business during the 
entire year, the prices during last January and February 
were about as follows: Cahaba lump, $2.75; Cahaba nut. 
$2.25; Carbon Hill lump, $2; Carbon Hill nut, $1.75. 
Since that time, beginnin; with March, prices have been 
about as follows: Cahaba lump, $2.50; Cahaba nut, 
$2.15; Carbon Hill lump, $1.50; Carbon Hill nut, $1.25. 

However, with a reasonably cold winter, the regular 
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SCHEDULE PRICES OF STANDARD ALABAMA COALS IN 1914 


Cahaba Lump, Cahaba Nut, Carbon Hill Carbon Hill 
Over 6-In. From 3 In. Lump, Over Nut, From 2 In. 
Screen to 6 In. 6-In. Screen to 6 In. 
January........ 3.25 2.75 2.25 1.90 
February....... 3.25 2.75 2.25 1.90 
March asl hence se 3.25 2.75 1.75 1.45 
1S = US as eae 2.50 2.00 1.75 1.45 
1 eae eee 2.60 2.10 1.85 1.55 
OnAGMa oo nae 2.70 2.20 1.90 1.60 
UL artes eke 2.80 2.30 1.95 1.65 
PUBIIAU ST cnn ots ore 2.90 2.40 2.00 1.70 
September.....; 3.00 2.50 2.15 1,75 
October. sciaiz van 3.00 2.50 2.25 1.95 
November...... 3.265 2.75 2.25 1.95 
December...... 3.25 2.75 2.25 1.95 


schedule prices will probabl, obtain as there is little stock 


in any Southern yard. 


STEAM-COAL PRICES 


The following are prices obtained for some of the stand- 
ard steam «vals: 
ACTUAL PRICES OF STEAM COAL, BLACKSMITH COAL AND COKE 
IN ALABAMA, 1914 


Pratt run-of-mine...... $1.20@1.40 Black Creek gas lump.. $1.65@1.75 
Big Seam run-of-mine... 1.00@1.10 Best grade washed and 


Big Seam washed...... 1.15@1.25 sized blacksmith coal. 2.00@2.25 
Cahaba run-of-mine.... 1.35@1.60 Second grade blacksmith 


Carbon Hill run-of-mine. 1.05@1.10 
Washed slack.......... 1.10@1.25 
Unwashed slack....... 0.30@0.50 
Black Creek run-of-mine 1.30@1.50 
Black Creek steam nut.. 1.65@1.75 


COBLeTR EES uaa ie cee nO OO 
48-hour furnace coke.... 2.50@2.75 
72-hour foundry coke... 3.50@4.00 
Coke breeze............ 1.50@2.06 


The car supply during the year has not at any time 
been a factor in the maintenance of price, for all lines 
were able to keep the operators well supplied because of 
the small tonnage shipped. 


LABOR SITUATION 


Alabama has had no labor troubles during the past 
year, but, on account of the dull business, operators were 
unable to increase wages, as had been done in 1913. How- 
ever, many playgrounds, schools, etc., were secured for 
the miners, and aside from not being able to make full 
time, labor is well satisfied. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Water transportation of coal from this district to the 
aulf has been held back by one cause or another, and 
While there has been considerable tonnage moved over this 
route, it is not as large as had been expected. The com- 
pletion of Lock 17 during the early spring of 1915 will 
give this district navigable water the year round to the 
Culf, and it is expected that a heavy tonnage will be 
moved over this route in 1915. 


DespITeE DEPRESSION SOME MiInzEsS RESUME, OTHERS ARE 
OPENED 


Despite the unfortunate business conditions, W. T. 
Brown, of Ragland, resumed operations of his mine after 
more than a year’s idleness. The Van Zandt mine No. 2 
of the Raccoon Mining Co. was also reopened after having 
been closed for a year. The Gulf States Steel Co. fired 
up 300 coke ovens at Virginia City which had been out 
of blast for several months. The Hills Creek Co. with 
nines in Bibb County also resumed operations after sev- 
eral months’ idleness. 

There were also several new mines put into operation. 
The Maryland Coal Co. spent approximately $100,000 
on new openings and general improvements and_ the 
Panama Coal Co. started developments on a large tract of 
coal land. When completed, the outlay will be about a 
million dollars. 

The South Brilliant Coal Co. has opened up a new 
mine near Brilliant in Marion County, known as Parker 
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No. 1, and the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. two new mines 
at Acmar, St. Clair County, known as Acmar No. 2 
slope and No. 2 drift. In Jackson County, the Pierce 
Coal & Lumber Co. has started one of the most complete 
mines in the district and has built a 20-mile railroad 
connecting its road with the Southern Ry. 

The Black Diamond Coal Mining Co. has started de- 
velopments of a tract of coal land at Benoit, Walker 
County, and W. H. Parker, of Cullman, is opening a mine 
near Brilliant, Marion County. C. 5S. Bissell, of Birming- 
ham, is developing a tract of coal land in Walker 
County. The Borden Mines at Drifton have been taken 
over by C. C. Gravelee of that place, and extensive im- 
provements have been made. Extended changes in the 
plant of the Taits Gap Coal Co. have resulted in the 
doubling of the capacity of the mine. 


THE IRON CoMPANIES LEAD IN UpPTopATE EQUIPMENT 


The Alabama Co. spent about $20,000 on repairs to its 
Ironaton washers and furnace in the past year. At a 
cost of $400,000, the Woodward Iron Co. constructed a 
battery of 30 modern byproduct ovens at Woodward, Ala., 
and in connection with this plant the American Creosot- 
ing Co. constructed one for treating timber at a cost 
of $250,000. It will use 6,000,000 gal. of tar annually. 
The Woodward Iron Co. has also installed two Mesta 
blowing engines each of 500 hp. 

The installation cost $150,000, and 16 freight cars 
were required to transport the engines. ‘The ventilators 
supply at full capacity 50,000 cu.ft. of air per min. The 
same company has begun the construction, at a cost of 
approximately $100,000, of the largest and most modern 
coal washer in the district, having a capacity of 3000 tons 
per day. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has com- 
pleted and is operating two new washers at Russellville. 
The construction of these cost $125,000. 

The Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. is still busy improving 
the social well-being of its employees. In 1914, $5000 
was expended in improvements to its Edgewater bath 
house which is considered one of the most modern and 
complete in the United States. A new hospital, which is 
one of the most complete industrial hospitals in the South 
was erected hy the same company at the Ensley plant. 
There will be one head physician, five assistants and five 
trained nurses. 

The Woodward Iron Co. has constructed a track a 
mile long connecting its furnaces with the Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham & Atlantic R.R. This reduces the distance from 
its Mulga mines to the furnaces about six miles. The 
Illinois Central R.R. and the Southern Ry. have both 
announced that they will erect steel tipples of the most 
modern type at New Orleans to facilitate the handling of 
bunker coal. <A fleet of barges is being built at its Holt, 
Ala., yard by the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. for use in 
shipping its coal. The same corporation has purchased 
a modern steel collier at a cost of $30,000, to unload coal 
from barges and load it onto vessels at Mobile. 


Nrw INCORPORATIONS 


The following companies were incorporated in 1914: 

Little River Land Co. Capital, $25,000. HE. R. Le Fevre, 
president. To develop lands near Gadsden. 

The Cardiff Mining Co. Capital, $4000. L. B. Pettiford, 
president. To develop coal lands near Cardiff. 

Canal Export Coal Co. Capital, $300,000. R. H. Elliott, 
president. To develop coal lands near Birmingham. 
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Capital, $10,000. G. H. Parker, 
lands near Brilliant, Marion 


South Brilliant Coal Co. 
president. To develop coal 
County. 

Consumers’ Coal & Fuel Co. Ss. J. Gaines, 
Opened up mine at Nauvoo, Walker County. 

The Margaret Coal & Sales Co. Capital, 
De Bardeleben, president, Birmingham. 

McKenzie Coal Co. Capital, $7500. A. P. McKenzie, presi- 
dent. To develop lands in Jackson County. 

Wadsworth-Cahaba Coal Co. Capital, $5000. 
president. To operate mines at Helena. 

Brown Coal Co. Capital, $2000. Watt Brown, president. 
To develop coal lands near Oneonta, Blount County. 

Southern Mining & Milling Co. Capital, $100,000. 
at Tuscumbia. 


The Burnwell Coal Mining Co. increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


president. 


$2000. Chas. 


WwW. C. Beck, 


Offices. 


TRANSPORTATION IMPROVEMENTS AND RESTRICTIONS 


In November the first barge went up the Warrior River 
beyond Tuscaloosa. Within four hours it had been loaded 
with 700 tons of coal and was on its way to New Orleans, 
Following the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the Birmingham Southern Ry. was a com- 
mon carrier, officers of that road announced that many 
costly improvements and extensions would be made, the 
work on which would be started at once. 

The railroads of the Birmingham district petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Railroad 
Commission of Alabama that they be allowed to increase 
their freight rates to practically every point in the South 
from 10 to 30 per cent. It is estimated that should these 
increases be allowed, they will curtail the output of coal 
in this district at least 500,000 tons. No decision has yet 
been rendered. 


LARGE TRANSFERS OF CoAaL LAND 


Because the Markley Coal Co., of Mobile, failed to pay 
the state $120,000 for coal lands in Jefferson and Tusca- 
loosa Counties, John Purifoy, state treasurer, advertised 
for sale 500 shares of stock in the Mobile Portland Ce- 
ment Co. valued at $500,000. This stock was pledged as 
security for this land by the Markley Coal Co. 

The property of the Wadsworth Red Ash Coal Co., 
consisting of about 1200 acres of rich Cahaba coal lands 
near Falliston, Shelby County, has been purchased by 
R. N. McDonough, J. H. McDonough and J. T. Robert- 
son, all of Birmingham, the consideration being about 
$175,000. Extensive improvements have been made. 

The Maryland Coal Co., Henry T. De Bardeleben, pres- 
ident, Birmingham, purchased the entire holdings of W. 
G. Coyle & Co., of New Orleans, one of the oldest coal 
companies in the South. The equipment consisted of 
barges, tugs, three retail yards in New Orleans, mules, 
wagons, carts, a large fleet of steel barges, each with a 
capacity of 1000 tons, a tug boat and collier of modern 
type for transfering the coal from the barges to the ves- 
sels, a pump boat and similar equipment for the expedi- 
tious handling of coal. 

It was held by the Circuit Court of Bibb County that a 
lease on coal lands was not taxable, and in rendering this 
decision they reversed that of the state tax commission, 
which body held that leases on mineral lands should be 
taxed, in addition to the impost on the land in fee simple. — 
The decisions were rendered in the cases of the Red 
Feather Coal Co. and the Roden Coal Co., the property 
valuations of which companies had been raised $1,500,000 
each by the State Tax Commission. This decision was 
important, as it was the intention of the State Tax Com- 
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mission to raise the assessment of every lease-holding 
coal company in the state, according to the value of the 
minerals the property contained. 

The largest single day’s output of coal ever mined by 
convicts in the state of Alabama was recorded at the 
Banner mines of the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. on Feb. 
12, 1914, when 1846 tons were dumped. This not only 
breaks all previous records in convict mines, but has sel- 
Jom been eclipsed by any mine in the state. Since the com- 
pletion of the new steel tipple and concrete washer the 
output has been steadily on the increase until it has now 
reached the 2000-ton mark. Banner mine is owned by 
the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., but is operated by the 
State of Alabama under a lease. 

ArKansas 
By Tuomas H. SHaw* 





SY NOPSIS—Production for calendar year will 
show a considerable decrease. Fatalities increase. 
Miners working slow turns, while many men have 
no employment at all. Labor disputes settled. 





The coal mines of Arkansas during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, produced 2,136,783.59 short tons, val- 
ued at $3,631,100. This was a remarkable record con- 
sidering the labor troubles during the year. There are 
117 coal mines, 51 shafts, 53 slopes, 12 drifts, and 1 strip 
pit. There are 3300 miners, 1770 daymen, and 286 
officemen and mine officials. Total number of persons 
engaged in the coal-mining industry, 5356. 

There were 85,811 kegs of black powder used, at a cost 
tu the miners of $171,622. The production for the calen- 
dar year will be less than 2,000,000 tons, owing to the 
Isbor troubles and slack work during the last three 
months. 

The following mines have been idle over nine months: 
Mammoth Vein Coal Co. mines No. 1 and No. 6; Prairie 
Creek Coal Co. mines No. 3 and No. 4; Hartford Coal Co. 
mine No. 1; Coronado Coal Co. mine No. 1; Central 
Coal & Coke Co. mine No. 26. The following mines have 
been shut down over a year: Spadra‘Coal Co., Scranton 
Anthracite Coal Co., Dallas Coal Co. mines Nos. 4 and 8. 
The production for one year of all the above mentioned 
idle mines would aggregate 475,000 tons. 


ACCIDENTS 


The fatal and nonfatal accidents have greatly increased 
in proportion to the production during the past fiscal 
year. There were 15 fatal and 130 nonfatal accidents. 
The most prolific causes of accidents were the following: 
Dust and gas explosions, falls of rock on traveling roads 
and at the working face, being run over by trips of cars 
on slopes... 

There were two mine explosions caused by windy shots, 
gas or dust, in which the shotfirers were killed. One 
miner lost his life while making up powder for a shot with 
an open light on his head, the spark dropping into his 
keg of powder. One top man fell into a slack bin and 
smothered to death. 


AVERAGE Gross AND Net EARNINGS 


Sebastian County—Entrymen gross earnings, $900; net, 
$810. Room-men gross earnings, $620; net, $575. Bottom 
daymen net earnings, $610. Topmen net earnings, $500. 


*State mine inspector, Midland, Ark. 
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Franklin County—Entrymen gross earnings, $750; net, $650. 
Room-men gross earnings, $350; net, $310. (The great differ- 
ence between the earnings of entry- and room-men was due 
to crowded condition of the mine and slow turn; the entry- 
men had all the advantage in this respect, as they could drive 
the entries narrow so as to make as little coal as possible and 
still make a wage on yardage and dead work.) Bottom day- 
men, $568 net. Topmen, $450 net. 


Johnson County—Entrymen gross earnings, $850; net, $775. 
Room-men gross earnings, $750; net, $700. Bottom daymen 
gross earnings, $430; net, $426. Topmen net, $340. 


Pope County—Entrymen gross earnings, $850; net, $750. 
Room-men gross earnings, $650; net, $610. Bottom daymen 
net earnings, $568. Topmen net earnings, $450. 


Logan County—Entrymen, $650 gross; net, $600. Room- 
men gross earnings, $550; net, $510. Bottom daymen net 
earnings, $500. Topmen, $405 net. 

Seott County—Entrymen gross earnings, 
Room-men gross earnings, $585; net, $525. 
net earnings, $500. Topmen net, $370. 


$750; net, $650. 
Bottom daymen 


Market PrIcEs 


Sebastian County—Mine run f.o.b. cars at the mine, $1.60@ 
1.75. Domestic coal f.o.b. mine, $2.25@2.75. Slack f.o.b. mine, 
$1.10@1.25. Coal semibituminous. 


Franklin County—Mine run f.o.b. mine, $1.65@1.75. Do- 
mestic coal f.o.b. mine, $2.25@38. Slack f.o.b. mine, $1.10@1.25. 
Coal semibituminous 


Johnson County—Average price for all grades of coal f.o.b. 
cars at the mine, $2.65. Coal semianthracite. 


Pope County—Average price for all grades of coal at the 
mine, $3.55. Domestic coal, $4.50@5.15. Coal semianthracite. 


Yell County—Average price of all grades of coal, $3. Coal 
semianthracite. 


Logan County—Average price for all grades of coal f.o.b. 
cars at the mine, $3. Coal bituminous. 


Scott County—Mine run f.o.b. cars at the mine, $1.70@1.75. 
Domestic coal, $2.25@3. Coal semibituminous. 


CONDITION OF MARKET Now AND LABsor CONDITIONS 


The coal market is very dull at present, mines in the 
Spadra field working half time. This season’s run on 
hard coal has been lighter than any previous run for 
several years. Pope County mines are working less than 
half time. The average earnings of miners and other 
classes of mine labor will be less than last year. There 
are men on the list waiting for work at every mine in 
the state, and practically all the mines are crowded and 
a very slow turn of cars is the general condition. The 
miners have all prospects for hard times this winter. 
There are over 1000 men idle in Franklin and Sebastian 
Counties alone. 


STRIKES AND LocKouTs 


The number of men locked out and on strike for one 
cause or another during the past fiscal year was 2354, over 
46 per cent. of the total number employed at the mines. 
The number of days lost through strikes and lockouts 
up to July 1 was 619. 

There are 507 men locked out at the following mines 
controlled by Bache & Denman: Prairie Creek Coal Co. 
mines Nos. 3 and 4; Mammoth Vein Coal Co. mines Nos. 
1 and 6; Coronado Coal Co. mine No. 1. The above com- 
panies abrogated their contract with the U. M. W. of A. 
the latter part of March, 1914, discharged all their em- 
ployees and ordered them to take their tools off the prem- 
ises. On April 1, they posted notices that all employees 
would be reémployed on a nonunion basis. April 6 a mob 
attacked the nonunion men and ran them out of the coun- 
try. In June the mines resumed work under Federal 
guard. July 17 a mob again attacked the nonunion men 
and destroyed all the surface equipment at four mines. 
Value of property destroyed approximated: Prairie Creek 
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Coal Co. mine No. 4, $27,500, No. 3 mine, $15,000; Mam- 
moth Vein Coal Co. mine No. 1, $35,000; Coronado Coal 
Co. mine No. 1, $30,000. 


Coat SHIPMENTS OF BACHE-DENMAN MINES 


The amount of coal shipped up to July 17 was 160 tons. 
The first part of October Federal troops were sent to the 
mines. Work was resumed the first half of November 
with U. S. marshals guarding the mines. ‘There are 
about 55 or 60 men employed now at the Griffith pigeon 
holes, and at No. 4 mine, cleaning up around the surface. 
Mine No. 7 was recently worked by the Central Coal & 
Coke Co. Seven cars of 44 tons each have been shipped 
up to this date, Dec. 28. A total of 308 tons. 

Last week at the Federal Court in Ft. Smith, F. Bache, 
receiver for all these companies, stated on the witness 
stand that if he could put the coal from No. 7 mine on 
the car at a profit of 20c. per ton he could get Hastern 
capital to reopen and operate the other mines. 

It is very doubtful if this can be done under any con- 
ditions of labor whether union or nonunion, for the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co. stopped all entry work last spring, 
expecting to lose the lease. Rooms were turned up to the 
ace of all entries, and they are all practically worked out. 
The slope is down over eight lifts, and all entries are 
quite a distance off the slope. Considerable development 
work will have to be done before any room work will be 
ready, and it will take almost a full crew of daymen to 
operate for a small tonnage. The track in the mine and 
practically all the surface equipment have been taken 
away by the Central Coal & Coke Co. The total produc- 
tion for all the Bache-Denman interlocking coal com- 
panies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, was 231,- 
993.15 short tons, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, was 192,980 short tons. 


Mines CioseD Down 

Sept. 2,.1913, the miners of the Scranton Anthracite 
Coal Co., Montana, Johnson County, came out on strike, 
alleging that John E. Daly, controlling interest in the 
company, was a stockholder of the West Spadra Coal Co., 
which concern was operating its mine at Hartman non- 
union. Mr. Daly gave up his lease and the mine is still 
idle. 

In March, 1914, the miners at mine No. 26, Central 
Coal & Coke Co., Bonanza, demanded pay for deficient 
coal. The seam is 3 ft. in thickness, and the scale for this 
bed calls for extra pay whenever the coal will not measure 
3 ft. 

During the fall of 1913 the company installed electric 
mining machines which cut away about 4 in.; the increase 
for deficient coal to meet this demand would amount to 
&c. per ton; the men refused to recede from their demand, 
and the mine was abandoned. The other strikes lasted 
from 5 to 30 days at the other mines, and all differences 
have been satisfactorily settled. 

There are two nonunion mines operating in Johnson 
County: the Pennsylvania Mining Co., with 178 men, 
and the Sterling Anthracite Coal Co., employing 75 men. 


OTHER INTERESTING Facts 
The capital invested in the Arkansas coal-mining in- 
dustry totals $2,379,570. The mines of the state are ven- 
tilated by 58 fans and 21 furnaces, while 36 mines employ 
natural ventilation. For haulage purposes in the mines, 
415 mules are employed. 
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Colorado y 
By-A. R. ‘Trpsirs , 


SY NOPSIS—The production decreased 1,109,450 
tons. Labor troubles are ended and better times 
are expected. Routt County makes record. é 





The coal industry of Colorado during the year just— 
closed was not a profitable one financially. The strike 
dealt it a severe blow. When the mines were able to 
resume normal production by reason of bringing into the 
coal camps sufficient numbers of men to take the places — 
of the striking miners, the European war came to mini- 
mize the business of such steam plants as depended upon 
Colorado coal for their fuel, and in addition, an unus- 
ually warm fall made the local markets slack. The pro- 
longed war in Mexico also affected the production of this 
state as much coal was sold in Texas which went into 
Mexico. | 

However, 1915 finds Colorado free from industrial. 
strikes and better business is now expected. The coal 
strike called in Trinidad, Sept. 23, 1913, was formally 
declared off in Denver, Dec. 10, 1914. This also 
ended the strike in the northern field, which had been 
pending over four and one-half years. No concessions 
were made by the operators to the striking miners to ef- 
fect this settlement, but the latter abandoned their fight 
upon the advice of the executive body of their organiza- 
tion. It was a wise move and may do much to establish 
friendly relations between the operators and miners. 

The new coal-mining law has now been in effect a little 
over a year and has been the means of making material 
improvements in most of the mines, some of the operators 
of small mines, either because of limited funds or failure 
to grasp the importance of placing each and every mine, 
no matter how small, on a safe and sanitary basis for 
best results physically and financially, have not complied 
fully with all the provisions of the new law, however, 
the operators of large properties have been very active in 
improving their mines, installing numerous safety de- 
vices, enforcing regulations for the safe guarding of the 
underground workers. In fact the general safe and 
sanitary conditions in and around the mines have never 
been so satisfactory in this state before. That the oper- 
ators made such sincere efforts to place their mines on 
the best possible sanitary and safety basis in the face of 
serious labor disturbances and bad business shows a com- 
mendable spirit. 


FaTALItTES DECREASE 


The rate of fatality is less than in 1913, but not as low 
as could be expected under the improved conditions of the 
mines and can be explained by the fact that many in- 
experienced men took the places of the more experienced 
miners who went out on strike. 

The normal production of Colorado is about 10,500,-— 
000 tons annually. The decrease in 1914 is 1,109,450 
tons; the decrease in 1913 was 1,740,009 tons; the total 
production in 1912 was 11,016,948 tons, slightly over 
normal. ' 

In consequence of the dull market a number of large 
mines have been closed down, especially in Fremont 
County. The coal of this county is of a very fine domes-_ 
tic grade and has been in great demand. In 1912 773,-_ 
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188 tons were produced and in 1914 only 168,050 tons. 
Las Animas County, the great coking coal producer, 
dropped from 4,770,292 tons in 1912 to 2,817,678 
tons in 1914. A splendid exception to the foregoing 
is Routt County, the last to join the widely scat- 
tered coal-producing counties of this state. It has to its 
credit an increase of 314,939 tons and a total production 
of 647,505 tons in 1914. This coal is of the non-coking 
bituminous variety which can be stored in the summer 
months and much of it is sold out of the state. 

There was no car shortage as has been the case in 
former years. There were bumper crops in all parts of 
the state, but their freighting did not interfere with the 
coal shipping. 

Colorado has enormous coal fields which have hardly 
been touched and the coal is of the best varieties ranging 
from a good lignite to anthracite, and no doubt when 
business improves and the manufacturing of goods is en- 
couraged in the West, Colorado will take her place as one 
of the great coal producers in the United States. All 
this state needs is markets for its production. 


SUMMARY OF COLORADO COAL PRODUCTION, 1914 


Counties Tons 
SEEN EMT ES ENE eee loach fo bio pce e1e/ ove: 9 3) sia! é'etaveverdimel vies 2,601 
ERE a) CO ete RTA SF oP es yet Sacia geleh tie Ss alee lese’e) views, lele s 965,381 
at ek eI ee eS, ace prac. gk nicest. a6: erc0 Fae la SY) He 83,485 
be Dea LS che ati BEE RS Se en 269,501 
WORE oo a ge A ee 168,050 
SELECT MMC I rena s ane wad,cara ceeds a) wide hee 08 eel Aleta ol t1L9,179 
SPPMEL SRT fay MEE Pe Pe ct ove ice noes sy at olga. elcaisvi eh ex atere he Shells fa, wr el'si ere 399,347 
Huerfano Pree eee eee eee ee eens 1,690,625 
SEG St 6a CN ie DEN cut ere CRONE eon are ae CRC ae 43,882 
SE RIee Es ChEN ME er tts ora oe: Nia cavolien iret ete, Spay<ne ue! eae. cele spay = 86 Ve ene! ee 136,850 
EECA Th TENA ATE Me ec site Ache ore avkin alvin PuaiALe's suelo emai, ome 2,817,678 
IP aL CER oles riilas co ele) aia dg Gy oho she Sees se levee. Se 8s 139,831 
a ee te ac POR IE Tc, Wel ahaiehe fete ie W's ai BENE ees bio 3 171,408 
CSIR eA RNY SUR at Shae, War Ereineds e-cis) © ois ci8 esi ebdi"s) ea ge ais 084 614 
EMER ED MEN rion: Fac a naia @ bedevenstela, tiara lel d uae’ sce) ot epi a 5. t608 Beets 66,589 
PERE NEO NS daca. mt i ord 2 kectyeaee aya 8 Peace ays aos ¢ ayes 647,505 
ENG REE ON eee SP iets ia Nar oe ceva) ets ia aiehs & ole sie a a8 436,963 

ATE 3 eo puedo Ae Stes Ad eae Cea Onno cara 8,159,48 
Valin haps cereg yy be 2G Aye Bc cham nO Oba acne ene nae ae ae 1 SDo;0 oD 
MEPPRIMETERITIMARTIOUIS WOOAL, Gress Siadele co cle cupid 6 eieleiciayere acus ove 414,124 
PTET OU COMLW Cana. 2h sea oa else fue Wee madd eet 5,838,774 
PREM RITE EOS At Area) inp hn oleae iw nfal'e cash s F<. byade/ eer wleyallete Bree. © 0 50,796 
Ee A RM Pe eG Sad g LR are sree hs Sa hase sue ® 1,109,450 
Average number of men émployed in and around the 

ERISNARALED cy ccgtoet ad gw ne JB ornate eee er Seen ere 10,960 
tet MUI Or Ole da ys, W OTK OG c 564.5c.5 ve ne oe eee es ches 188 


Idalho 


By Rosert N. BELuL* 





SY NOPSIS—Idaho only produces 2000 tons per 
annum and depends almost wholly on Wyoming 
and Utah for its fuel. There is a good deposit of 
coal, however, which should be mined extensively, 
as a large market is available. 





While rich in other nonmetallic commercial minerals, 
Idaho is hardly worthy of a place in the list of coal-pro- 
ducing states, as its total output during the past year 
will aggregate only about 2000 tons, which is the largest 
annual yield to date. 

We are at a serious disadvantage in this respect, and 
have annually to pay a tribute of millions of dollars for 
our coal requirements to the neighboring states of Wyo- 
ming and Utah, from whence the bulk of Idaho’s coal 
supply is imported. Patent was issued somewhat over 
a year ago to a limited acreage of promising coal land 
in the eastern portion of this state, near the Wyoming 
line. 


*Mine inspector, Boisé, Idaho. 
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Ipano Has Somer Goop Coan 


This property has already been subjected to much pre- 
liminary development work and now has disclosed a series 
of steep pitching beds of high-grade sub-bituminous coal 
having low moisture, ash and sulphur contents and, high- 
heating value for steam and domestic purposes. The 
workable beds are quite free from bone and range from 
3 to 10 ft. in thickness. 

There are four of these, all in the cretaceous sandstone 
and shale foothill formation tributary to the agricultural 
settlements of our upper Snake River Valley. There is 
a tributary population of 150,000 people within 100 
miles. The deposits are situated 12 miles from the near- 
est railroad point but could be reached by a road with 
easy grades. 

Their limited production has all been absorbed by 
the ranchers of the region, who haul the coal in sleighs 
and wagons during the fall and winter season. The 
deposits are somewhat disturbed by cross-faulting, which, 
however, does not seriously injure or crush the coal, and 
only causes local displacement. 

Competent authorities who have examined these de- 
posits estimate a resource of five million tons within 500 
ft. of the surface outcrop, and the prospects warrant ex- 
ploitation. If financed on a legitimate scale and intelli- 
gently handled, they should afford a splendid invest- 
ment, by reason of the readily available local market 
which now pays from $7 to $9 per ton retail price on 
ordinary soft coal. 


IpaAHo Kept IN CoLtpD STorRAGE SUBJECT TO THE ORDER 
OF THE EAST 


Over 90 per cent. of Idaho’s rock formation is of crys- 
talline and metamorphosed varieties notably rich in met- 
als, especially lead, silver, gold, copper and zine, which 
afford a prosperous metal-mining industry. 

Our state is also as rich in high-grade rock-phosphate 
resources as Pennsylvania is in coal. Owing, however, 
to the present land-grabbing instincts of the Eastern 
conservation theorists, in regard to this practically ex- 
haustless asset, it is doubtful if this state will ever enjoy 
the industrial advantages which have been accorded the 
older states in the development of their resources. Rights 
to the land we inhabit were originally guaranteed to 
Idaho by the Federal Government, but it now seems in- 
clined to give the Far West a taste of the methods of 
domination typical of imperialistic Prussia. 


Wlimois 


By Martin Bout* 


SYNOPSIS—A declining market may reduce pro- 
duction, but the use of machinery increases as fast 
as ever, as the Illinois record shows. Though fatal 
accidents, disregarding disasters, decreased, non- 
fatal accidents increased, suggesting the effect of 
compensation. The use of permissible explosives is 
increasing. 





Coal mining in Illinois made no gain in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, but rather declined, due to hard times, 





*Former chief clerk, Illinois State Mining Board, 1526 Col- 
lege St., Springfield, I11. 
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the ouput showing a decrease of 1,130,409 short tons from 
that of the preceding year. 

The reasons for the loss in tonnage are as follows: 
(1) Labor troubles, caused by the making of new con- 
tracts. (2) A general depression which closed down a 
large number of the factories entirely, and placed many 
others on half the regular working time or less, thus cut- 
ting down the demand for coal. (3) The fact that other 
states have access to Illinois markets, thus restricting the 
natural output of coal in this state. 


SEVERAL MinEsS Have Not RESUMED SINCE Apr. 1 


The probable output in short tons from the shipping 
mines for the calendar year 1914 will be, in round num- 
bers, 59,500,000 tons. ‘These figures are based on the 
fact that the shipping mines during the first half of 
the year 1914 showed a loss in production of nearly 1,- 
500,000 tons as compared with the same period in 1913. 


ILLINOIS COAL STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 
1914 AND 1913 


Summary 1914 1913 Increase Decrease 
Number of counties producing coal 52 50 mance i 
Number of mines and openings of 

ellcind st & ieee te he hcte siete 796 $40). PR aae 44 
New mines or old mines reopened 

during theycar,.\,.-.cm ees s 89 88 IL ppm Gace ea 
Mines closed or abandoned since 

MASE MOPOLU sce wie so dee oie 133 125 SP gacanee 
Total output of all mines, in tons 

OF 2OOO IDS. cee ee nee he oe ents 00, 7579501 S46; 2045 arene pe 1,130,409 
Number of shipping or commercial 

TOINGA cicrayete oilers Sete ete oven 340 RY elas ee ge et: 31 
Total output of shipping mines, 

LOTS bie aie arsine, am Se ente eine caer 59,370,182 60;015,416 0 sees 1,136,234 
Number of mines in local trade only 456 AGO da Cee 1 
Output of local mines, tons....... 1,336,613 1,330,788 5825 ete cae 
Total tons of mine run coal....... 12'026,123714:979.990) 7. eee 2,953,867 
Total tons of lump coal.......... 22,311,693. 20:850,125 1,461,568" 2.20... 
Total tons of egg coal............ 6,621,986. "6)819:080 ee. cee 197,994 
Total tons of nut‘coal............ 3,438,771 3,130,065 SOME A ouae 
Total tons of pea coal............ 14,228,230 13,734,437 AOS {93 eee 
Total tons of slack coal.......... 2,088,992 -25381,507, 7 Taceeare 242,515 
Total tons shipped............... 45'038,119555,972,374. 9 Se oeans *10,934,255 
Tons supplied to locomotives at the 

mines © Buiaee ewe serene 709,591 9045570. eee ae 194,979 
Tons sold to railroad companies 

and loaded on cars............. LO;096;939 9 wae 10,096 9397 ee 
Tons sold to local trade.......... 2,400,985 2,345,133 55,3620 See ae 
Tons consumed (or wasted) at the 

planter. sare elcictom Seieswe oO tonne 2:470:16 Leee.G24.1 24a eee 153,966 
Average days of active operation 

for Shipping mines.ee.esaee em 174 1 Ut a 5 
Average days of active operation 

foriallimines eo. sunior se tomer 162 LO Fus ee ee 8 
Number of locomotives in use..... 543 466 Cio) Sie eee 
Number of mining machines in use 1,805 1,689 L1iGi sy Sake 
Number of tons undercut by ma- 

SCHINGH. La ceo ecictetele ne koma 31,446,823 30,228,520 1,218,303 ~~ i022 U: 

umber of tons mined by hand... 29,268,972 31,617,684 ...... 2,348,712 
Average number of miners em- 

ployed during the year......... 32,262 35,401 Pees 3,139 
Average number of other employees 

UNnCEreTOUNGss ase eee Gane 39,281 35,662 3,619), “eee cee 
Average number of boys employed 

WNCereTOuTIC Senet eee meee 1,492 1,430 62) SM iene 
Average number of employees 

AbDOvVeTeTOUNG. Beng ies acietio ee 7,000 Vi00LS. Vee eee 4 
Total number of employees...... 80,035 79,497 538 ne 
Average price paid per gross ton 

for hand mining, shipping mines 0.6575 0,664. Gives 0.0065 
Average price paid per gross ton for 

MAchimie! MINING. Ws. sears aie oes 0.524 0.521 0; 0039 gee. ee 
Number of kegs of powder used for 

blasting Code Anes Ab nee 1,193,456 1,809,882 .«...... 115,926 
Number of kegs of powder used for 

Other purpOsesemne. cee eee 4,150 3,685 465.0 6 A see 
Number of pounds of permissible 

OXHlOStVeA ISOM. —. enews nae 930,596 603,420 $2741 700 eee 
Number of men accidently killed. . 159 tly (5 Te es case 16 
Number injured so as to lose 30 

CAVA OlmuOre LING aes ie ele 1,071 1,025 4G oa aronete 
Number of gross tons mined to each 

Mite ORG Ao cis as seice Fer 7 eee Msc 381,860 353,407 28,453: isaac 
Number of employees to each life 

OSU. G. cisiS acpleieicinye 0 oe eisisttte tire ke 503 454 49. Shh 
Number of deaths per 1,000 em- 

loved: pees octane pat as cutee 1.99 PAWNS oP ee, 0.22 
Number of gross tons mined to each 

Lsetshuleshsn|bhst0 hyn eae, Ae en 56,691 60}335) a ene 3,647 
Number of employees to each man 

AMG UTOC eer = aot ec ere eestor ee 75 Lilipmtce werke 2 


*These large charges are evidently due to a more complete method of classi~ 
fication.—Editor. 


The loss for the last half of the year may be assumed as 
1,000,000 tons, but it may well exceed that figure because 
of the mild weather, and, further, because there are a 
large number of shipping mines throughout the state that 
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have not been placed in operation since they were closed 
down on Apr. 1. 

There have been no serious labor troubles in the mines. 
of Illinois in the year 1914, although there was some 
delay in reaching an agreement, and some of the mines 
were closed down pending the signing of the new con- 
tract, while some continued to operate under the old 
scale. Some local strikes have taken place, as in previous. 
years, but these do not materially affect the output. They 
are much to be regretted, as they are the cause of much 
bad feeling. Such differences should not arise in the 
coal industry of Illinois, provided, as it is, with such a 
detailed agreement and such a carefully specified method 
of conciliation. 


Owine TO Royautty Exposition, ACCIDENT RATE RISEs. 


Accidents in the mines of Illinois have increased and 
decreased at about the same ratio as the tonnage. ‘The 
number of fatal accidents for the year ending June 30, 
1914, was 159, as compared with 175 for the preceding 
year. Based on these figures, the number of fatal acci- 
dents for the calendar year should be less than they were 
in the year of 1913. This is not true, however, as an 
explosion which took place since the close of the fiscal 
year caused the death of 52 men, and this will bring the 
number of fatal accidents for the calendar year above what: 
it was in 1913. 

The nonfatal accidents will also show an increase. The 
figures show for the year ending June 30, 1913, 1025. 
nonfatal accidents, and that in the year ending June 30, 
1914, the number was 1071. There is every reason to 
think that the same relative increase will prove to have 
been maintained for the calendar year 1914. 

There will be shown also a large decrease in the num- 
ber of shipping mines, and the loss on tonnage will be 
found to be all in this class of operations. The local 
mines will show a slight increase in tonnage for the year 
1914. ; 

There have been no new mines of any importance 
placed in operation during this year. There are one or 
two that will begin to operate some time in 1915; one of 
these mines is in Franklin and the other in Vermilion 
County. 

Taking all things into consideration, the coal-mining 
business in Ilhnois is in a worse condition than it was: 
one year ago, and there is no sign of an early improve- 
ment. The cold weather of the past few weeks has in- 
creased business, but more than cold weather is needed 
to bring about normal conditions. 


"3 
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Indiana 
By FRANK I. PEARCE* 





SY NOPSIS—A bad year for miners and opera- 
tors. The average wage decreased from $736.06 
to $681.50 per man per annum. The “bituminous” 
coal tonnage fell 2.8 per cent. but the block coal 
output declined 29 per cent. 





The demand for coal, the market prices, and mining 
conditions for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1914, were 
exceptionally poor. Both miners and operators suffered 
from the adversities of the coal trade. 


*Department of Mines and Mining, Room 120, State Capi- 
tol, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The slackness was due to a general business depres- 
sion and an extremely mild winter. The low prices re- 
sulted, in a large measure, from the sharp competition into 
which the operators entered in order to secure a market 
for their product. A number of mines were closed down 
during the entire year, and a large percentage were oper- 
ated less than half time. The wage scale made two years 
ago when better mining conditions prevailed and which 
was renewed again this year without a suspension of work 
is the highest in the history of the state. 

The operators, therefore, faced the proposition of an 
unusually slack market, high prices for labor, steel rails, 
spikes, nails, timbers, machinery, etc., and low prices 
for their production. The miners, on the other hand, 
faced the proposition of a high-wage scale and small de- 
mand for their services. The operators and miners at 
one or two points in the coal field are also beginning to 
experience much competition from coal stripped by steam 
shovels. In many instances this coal is produced at an 
extremely low cost, and as a result it is being sold at a 
much lower price than that at which it can be mined from 
a shaft, slope or drift. The outlook for next year, how- 
ever, is somewhat brighter, and the indications now are 
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states. Of the block coal, 137,715 tons were consumed 
in this state and 175,116 tons were shipped out. A frac- 
tion over 60 per cent. of the total production was con- 
sumed within the state limits. Thus, there is a slight in- 
crease in the percentage of home consumption over that 
of last year. 


Cost or PRopucTION 


The total wages paid, as reported from the bituminous 
field, were $14,580,467.97, making the average cost of 
labor a fraction over 89c. per ton. The total wages paid 
in the block-coal field were $487,516.70, or a fraction over 
$1.55 per ton for the labor cost of production, which is 
an increase of about 4c. per ton over that of last year. 
These figures as a whole, however, show a slight decrease 
in the labor cost per ton for the total production of bi- 
tuminous and block coal over that of last year. 


MARKET PRICES 


The market prices for mine-run bituminous coal (ex- 
cept yearly contracts), f.o.b. cars at the mine during the 
year ranged from about $1 to $1.15. There was, how- 
ever, during the year much coal sold for less than $1, es- 


TABLE SHOWING THE TONS OF COAL PRODUCED AND WAGES PAID TO MINERS IN INDIANA FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING SEPT. 30, 
1914, BY COUNTIES, THE BLOCK AND BITUMINOUS COAL BEING SHOWN SEPARATELY 


Counties Block Wages Paid Bituminous Wages Paid Total Total 

Block Bituminous Production Wages 
OSS eye gue ao Sn et A SEC Acker 82,397 134,614.96 4,640,919 4,128,622.88 4,723,316 4,263,237 .84 
PUIG s aN n ret epee oe BP cS cel vip al a Gusts arene ss » 3,152,083 3,000,108.12 3,152,083 3,000,108 . 12 
Greene RR Ee SMe See tM campo evere sits so ook 2,388,182 1,948,198.91 2,388,182 1,948,198.91 
RMR EA TIAL EAI PR ee, oo Dane wie aude ale wis wer > 5 0b eves 2,213,686 2,136,983 .36 2,213,686 2,136,983.36 
a re Oe Scans SR GSS pcr tere, ws Bs cieyee wie eo se 1,576,567 1,239,892.41 1,576,567 1,239,892.41 
SY. easy cheyer Cte Choc Cane 602,03 516,880.79 602,032 516,880.79 
UN UT eR es ry, Oto og RUS ee as Satay Skew is 8 oie 515,36 425,218.08 515,368 425,218.08 
eee ERI PR NS e550. fiat ste rel vw islelerenne edo si areiaial ave 198,899 308,053.17 266,049 254,140.44 464,948 562,193.61 
OTOP EE ean tte ee Ee ean 28,285 42,061.22 311,397 280,968.97 339,682 323,030.19 
MRTIMTENCLIP Meare tei 20s tel Pe eee ie. elses solu sdcsfia a. 6 ones 295,469 317,333.85 295,469 317,333.85 
preci rs EE PRE aE Be ah ES ate ee we xues, 4" 251,379 223,003.36 251,379 223,003.36 
OD TER TET Shes ale 6 pc a ace ce ne ee ee 89,506 93,499.96 89,506 93,499.96 
OS (EDICT AR 2 far goes SNM ISS Ba DR pe 19,710 15,616.84 19,710 15,616.84 
Perry 3,250 2,787.35 3,250 2,787.35 
ARPT 2 SA ioe SO Can Ree IA Ree 312,831 487,516.70 16,322,347 14,580,467 .97 16,635,178 $15,067,984. 67 


that the production will equal and probably exceed the 
largest hitherto in the history of the state. 


PRODUCTION 


The total production for the year was 16,635,178 short 
tons, or a decrease of 611,387 tons in comparison with 
the production of the previous year. Of this tonnage, 
16,322,347 tons were bituminous coal, which is 478,633 
tons or a fraction over 2.8 per cent: under the production 
for the year 1913, and 312,831 tons were block coal, which 
is a decrease in production of 132,754 tons or a fraction 
over 29 per cent. less than the output for the previous 
year. Of the total production, 9,434,817 tons or a frac- 
tion over 56.7 per cent. was mined by mining machines, 
and 7,200,361 tons or 43.3 per cent. by hand. 

In producing this coal, 500,234 kegs of black powder 
were used, 19,799 lb. of “permissible explosives” and 149 
cases of “Hoynesite” safety powder. While it is true that 
much time was lost owing to the shortage of railroad cars 
and the oecurrence of local strikes, of which there were 
many, yet the larger part of the time lost may be attrib- 
uted to the dullness of trade. 

Vigo County last year, as also in the year 1913, led in 
production. Last year it exceeded Sullivan County, 
its nearest rival, by 1,571,333 tons. This was due to the 
increased development in Vigo County during the past 
two years. 

DISTRIBUTION 


Of the bituminous coal, 9,908,053 tons were consumed 
in Indiana, and 6,414,294 tons were shipped to other 


pecially during the months of June, July and August, 
while there was but a small amount of coal sold for $1.15. 
The market selling price for screened block coal (except 
on yearly contracts) f.o.b. cars at the mine from Oct. 
1, 19138, to May 31, 1914, ranged from $2.10 to $2.25 
per ton, and from June 1 to Sept. 30, 1914 from about 
$2.10 to $2.15 per ton. These figures show a marked 
decrease in the average selling price in comparison with 
that of the previous year. 


EMPLOYEES 


The total number of employees for the year was 22.110, 
or an increase of 427 over those working last year. Of 
this number, 21,086 were bituminous and 1024 were 
block-coal mine employees. 

Days WorKED 

The aggregate number of days the mines were reported 
as being in operation was 23,927, and the number of days 
idle, due to lack of orders, 14,798; due to a scarcity of 
railroad cars, 1125; owing to local strikes, 194; to permit 
the workers to attend funerals, 27; and on account of 
other causes, 1818. 

AVERAGE WAGES 

The total wage reported from the bituminous field 
being $14,580,467.97, makes an average earning of 
$691.47 for each bituminous employee. The total wages 
paid to block-coal employees being $487,516.70 shows an 
average earning of $476.09. The aggregate wages for the 
state being $15,067,984.67 and the total number of em- 
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ployees, 22,110, shows an average earning of $681.50 
for each mine employee in the state, as compared with 
$736.06 for each mine employee for the year 1913. 


New anp ABANDONED MINES 


Hight new mines (all of. which with the exception of 
one or two will be large producers) were opened up dur- 
ing the year, and 22 were abandoned. Of the latter, there 
were a number that had a production of several hundred 
tons, and could have been worked both successfully and 
profitably for some time were it not for the large amount 
of expense necessary to keep them in repair during idle 
days that they might be ready to operate when orders 
were obtainable. 


FATALITIES 


During the year there were 49 fatalities, the causes of 
which were as follows: 


Malling slate: atrthe Lace ars wists « wisrereus siete els) oi ecdr n enna 
Use of explosives (including firing of shots)............. 
Mine Cars) Bid “IMOTOTS es Siejeie eens oe eoomeesopeteed es ails oan erect hela 
Falling slate on haulage and traveling roads............ 
Hx plosions sot iiredami px cists taltare sree rere es 
Mléectric™ snock wi kG os ic ae cae see LES eee ae ne eee 
Halline coal latetne taCGicws ocmisias steele ainir 
Ealline” Gow, Sia toa css). ec ss ee poe 
Mine cages 
RailroOadvearssrs vcs cake vst sm bie exe auc oe ee 
Mining 7 machines. 5 wits wise s eiclein eReaea 
Bursting Steam DLP eS gierere tte vice eyo) okal cneounmsiere 
Falling whileiliftine lump of .Coal some seve eis oft) rene ls 
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Total 


This does not include accidents occurring in mines 
employing less than ten men and in clay mines and strip 
banks over which this department has no jurisdiction. 
The mining of clay and shale is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant industry in this state. There are also several 
strip banks. In these operations, and in mines employ- 
ing less than ten men, there is a total production of about 
420,000 tons, and about 2500 to 3000 persons are em- 
ployed. In most of the clay mines there is a small pro- 
duction of coal, which is used in the manufacture of clay 
products. 


SAFETY AND Frrst-Atp WorkK 


The movement for prevention of accidents, now most 
commonly known under the slogan of “Safety First,” is 
eradually finding favor with both operators and miners. 
The National First-Aid Meeting held at Terre Haute, 
Ind., Sept. 12, under the auspices of the American Mine 
Safety Association and the Indiana Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association had much to do with the progress 
of this important work. A large number of teams from 
the coal mines of Indiana were competitors in the events 
and won a number of prizes. It is the hope of the leaders 
of the “Safety First” and first-aid movements that a 
competitive state meeting of this kind will be held each 
year in the future. 

A campaign of education with a view to accident pre- 
vention has been waged both prior to, and since this meet- 
ing, and the movement has been making gratifying prog- 
ress. As this campaign of education advances, the im- 
portance of this work will be more fully appreciated. It 
is thought that three men whose lives were lost in the 
mines of this state during the past year, might have 
been saved had they been given artificial respiration in 
a proper maner for a sufficient length of time. 

As has been stated, there were employed in and about 
the mines an average of 22,110 employees and 16,535,- 
178 tons of coal were produced. These figures show a 
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fraction over 2.22 persons killed per thousand employed 
and 357,861 tons per fatality, which is far better than the 
general average of the United States. This fatality rate, 
however, is far too high, and it is hoped that with the 
earnest codperation of the mine operators and miners, 
both individually and collectively, it will be materially 
reduced. 
lowa 
By L. EH. Stamm* 





SY NOPSIS—Output is practically same as im 
1918. Many mines are installing mining ma- 
chines. Labor difficulties seldom occur. 





Statistical information relative to the Iowa coal in- 
dustry is gathered by the Iowa Mine Inspectors Depart- 
ment for a fiscal year ending June 30. The statistics for 
the last half of the year 1914 have not yet been compiled, 
so that in making a review of the industry I am called 
upon to form an approximate estimate based on informa- 
tion furnished for the first half of the year, together with 
working conditions and reports of accidents received up 
to the present time. 

The statistics for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
show that Iowa produced for that period 7,512,754 tons 
of coal. There were 258 mines in operation in 23 coal- 
producing counties in the state; 15,740 men were given 
employment in and around the mines of Iowa. The sta- 
tistics relating to accidents in the mines show that there 
were 34 fatal and 161 nonfatal accidents for the fiscal 
year. ‘The fatality rate per thousand employees was 2.1 
per cent. 

There was little change in the coal production dur- 
ing the first half of 1914 as compared with that of 
the first half of 1913. Working conditions were pret- 
ty much the same, and I am, therefore, led to believe 
that for the calendar year 1914 the state will show a pro- 
duction of at least 7,500,000 tons of coal, with more than 
15,000 men employed, and an average working time of 
probably about 220 days. This takes into consideration 
the prevailing warm weather of September, October and 
November, when the demand for coal was light, and the 
majority of the mines were working but three and four 
days each week. 

The United States Geological Survey in its tabulated 
figures of the coal industry of all the coal-producing 
states in the United States for the calendar year 1913, 
just issued, shows lowa as ranking 10th in coal production 
by states, the production for the calendar year 1913 being 
7,525,936 tons. As conditions in the coal production in 
Towa during the year 1914 did not differ materially from 
conditions in 1913, I have reason to believe that my fig- 
ures as given for calendar year 1914 will prove approxi- 
mately correct. 


FataLt ACCIDENTS 


From July 1, 1914 to the present time, but 14 fatal 
accidents have occurred in the Iowa mines. This compares 
favorably with the statistical data on fatal accidents, 
which show the average fatal accidents in the Iowa mines 
in the past 19 years to be 30.3, while for the past ten years 
the average fatalities have been 32.5. 





*Secretary to Iowa mine inspectors, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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During the year 1914 considerable progress was made 
in and around the mines in bettering the facilities for coal 
roduction. In the agreement entered into between the 
iners and operators in April, 1914, to continue for 
two years, a scale of wages for machine mining was in- 
eluded, and since the signing of that agreement, a number 
of mines in the state have installed mining machines 
which will tend to increase the coal production of the 
state. Also a number of mines in the state have been 
equipped with electric hoists and electric haulage during 
the past year, while others have so reconstructed their 
‘top works, screens, etc., as to better facilitate the handling 
and grading of their product. There seems to be an 
imereased incentive to still greater activity along these 
lines, as a number of other mines are contemplating like 
improvements. 
Notwithstanding that coal is produced in twenty- 
three counties in Iowa, yet the bulk of the coal produced 
ig mined in the counties of Monroe, Polk and Appanoose 
in the order named. For the fiscal year 1914, these 
counties alone produced 5 5,280,920 tons of coal. Consider- 
able development work is in progress in Marion and Lucas 
Counties along the line of the new C. R. I. & P. Railway. 
These include some of the largest operations in the state, 
‘and the outlook is bright for an increased coal production 
‘in these counties. 


Frew Lasor TROUBLES 


| But few labor troubles occur in the mining industry of 
this state. This is owing to the fact that both the operators 
and the miners have an organization, and a working and 
wage agreement is entered into by them for a period 
covering two years. The labor difficulties that do arise 
are chiefly local to the mines and are usually quickly 
adjusted by the representatives of both of these organiza- 
tions. It has been the custom in former years to suspend 
operations at the mines while the miners and operators 
were agreeing upon a scale of wages and working agree- 
ment. However, a new precedent was established in 
‘April and May of 1914 when the representatives of both 
organizations met to perfect an agreement, the miners 
continuing their work while the agreement was being 
made. The new wage agreement will be in force until 
April, 1916, and it is not likely that any serious disturb- 
ance in the mining industry will occur during the life of 
the agreement. 





















S 
WMansas 
By Francis Krecan* 








SYNOPSIS—Kansas has not suffered severely 
from the business depression. Unfortunately, the 
number of fatalities increased cwing to a cage acci- 
| dent where six men were kiiled. 





Conditions in the coal industry of Kansas were similar 
in 1914 to those existing in the year before. Seeing that 
‘under the law, statistics covering the coal production of 
the state are compiled by the Mine Inspection )epart- 
ment for the fiscal period ending June 30 of each year, 
no returns are available based on the calendar year. 

The records in this office when completed will show 
that approximately 7,100,000 tons of coal were produced 





*Assistant commissioner of labor, in charge of Mine In- 
ection Department, Department of Labor and Industry, 
-opeka, Kan. 
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during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, and the pro- 
duction for the year ending Dec. 31, based on that pro- 
duced during the fiscal year, will amount to 7,200,000 
tons. ‘This is a slight decrease in production compared 
with that which the year 1913 shows. 

Onty Work 200 Days IN YEAR 

The number of employees in the mines of the state will 
not be materially changed from that of the year 1913, 
which was 12,506. The number of days worked in the 
year will average 200. 

During the year ended Dee. 31, 1914, there were 32 
fatal accidents in and around the mines of the state. 
Compared with the year 1913, this is an increase of four 
fatalities. Mine explosions are still contributing their 
share to the number of deaths in the mines of the state. 
The necessity of installing electrical shotfiring devices in 
the mines is being more ‘generally admitted, and I have 
no doubt that within a few years all the deep mines in 
the state at least will be equipped with electrical shot- 
firing devices, thus protecting the lives of the shotfirers. 

The most disastrous accident in Kansas coal mines in 
many years was caused by the fall of a cage in Mine 
No. 7 of the Spencer-Newland Coal Co., at Mulberry. It 
is due to this accident that the number of fatalities at 
the mines increased during the past year. On the morn- 
ing of Jan. 14, 1914, the engineer at this mine was 
lowering a load of six men when the cable parted ahout 
half way in the shaft. The safety catches failed to work 
and the cage with its human freight dropped to the bot- 
tom, the shaft being 130 ft. deep. All six men were 
fatally injured. 


STEAM-SHOVEL DEVELOPMENT EXTENSIVE 


Many improvements have been made in the mines of 
Kansas during the past year, especially in ventilation and 
sanitary conditions. The future looks bright for the in- 
dustry of the state. Crawford County keeps forging ahead 
until today almost 70 per cent. of our coal production 
comes from this county. Several new mines have been 
opened during the past year, and the steam-shove! busi- 
ness is continually assuming larger proportions. 

Owing to a disagreement between the Coal Operators 
Association and the United Mine Workers of America re- 
garding the proper interpretation of the joint agreement, 
a strike was called by the mine workers officials on Nov. 
1 at the mines of the Cherokee & Pittsburg Coal Mining 
Co., better known as the Santa Fé mines. At the present 
writing this strike is still in progress, but everyone is 
hoping that a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulties 
will soon be reached. Aside from this there has been no 
serious interference with the operation of the mines of 
the state during the past year. 

Maryland 


By WILLIAM WALTERS* 





SY NOPSIS—Output shows little change. There 
were 11 fatalities, 10 resulting from roof falls. A 
new workmen's compensation law. 





The coal production of Maryland for 1914 will be about 
the same as for 1913, when the total output was 4,748,400 
short tons, 


*State mine inspector of Maryland, Frostburg, Md. 
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There were no labor troubles during the year. Unfor- 
tunately more fatal accidents happened during 1914 than 
in the preceding year, 11 fatalities being reported from 
May 1 to Dec. 31. Ten of these accidents were caused 
by falls of rock and one by cars. 

The last session of the Maryland legislature passed a 
workmen’s compensation law, which went into effect on 
Nov. 1, 1914. The casualty and indemnity companies 
have been slow to quote a rate on this mine insurance. 
To insure in the state fund means the payment of $5 per 
year on every monthly salary of $100, or in proportion 
thereto. In case of death, the widow will be paid 50 per 
cent. of the weekly average pay; minors, a certain definite 


proportion. The running indemnity is not to be less 
than $5 nor more than $12 per week in any case. 
# 
Michigan 


By THomas Kanary? 


The production of the state will doubtless prove to be 
about 1,200,000 tons when the reports from all sources in 
this state have been received. Of this, about a million 
tons were mined by machines. There were no labor dis- 
turbances in the past year. Only one new opening was 
made. This was near the Fordney and Chapel No. 2 
mines in the City of Saginaw. 

The Handy Bros. Mining Co. abandoned their No. 1 
Shaft at Akron, in Tuscola County, and the Jackson 
Coal Co. ceased to operate the shaft in Calhoun County 
near Albion, but the latter will be reopened later. 


Missouri 
BY ve -P:) HAwEeENS 


The coal output of Missouri for 1914 is approximately 
4,000,000 tons, or about the same as the 1913 production. 
The year was practically free from labor disturbances, but 
fatal accidents in the mines increased, there being 19 
fatalities as compared with nine fatal accidents in the 
year preceding. On the other hand, there were fewer 
nonfatal accidents during 1914, the nonfatals for the last 
year being 36, as compared with 73 for 1913. 


7) 
Montana 


By JOHN SANDERSON® 





SY NOPSIS—The output was less than last year. 
There were 12 fatal accidents and 52 nonfatal. 





The State of Montana employed 3660 men during the 
year 1914, producing 2,938,671 tons, valued at $4,714,023. 
The number of tons produced per life lost was 244,889, 
and for each serious accident, 56,513. The number 
of men employed for each fatal accident was 305; for 
each nonfatal accident, 70. 

The percentage of men killed per 1000 employed was 
3.27; number seriously injured per 1000 employed, 14. 

There were 64,342 kegs of powder used in breaking 
down coal. The number of tons of coal mined by machines 





1State inspector of coal mines, Saginaw, Mich. 


2Secretary, Missouri Bureau of Mines and Mine Inspection, 
Jefferson, Mo. 


®8Mine inspector, Helena, Mont. 
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amounted to 1,093,985; hand-mined and skot off the 
solid, 1,844,686 tons. The percentage of machine-mined 
coal was 37. 


g 
New Mexico 


By Rests H. Beppow* 





SY NOPSIS—The past year showed a record out- 
put. There is a scarcity of miners wm the win- 
ter months. No labor troubles. Fourteen fatal ac- 
cidents. 





The demand for coal and coke from New Mexico has 
been somewhat restricted on account of the revolution in 
Mexico, and the war in Europe. Considerable coal is 
exported from this state to Mexico, when conditions are 
normal, and the copper mines of Arizona which are sup- 
plied with coal and coke from this state have been obliged 
to reduce their orders on account of their inability to ex- 
port copper to Europe, owing to the European war. Yet 
the demand for our coal is gradually increasing, and 
the production is greater this year than ever before. 

The gross production for the fiscal year, Nov. 1 to 
Oct. 31, amounted to 3,826,885 tons, valued at the mines 
at $5,588,352.17. The production of coke during the 
fiscal year amounted to 405,127 tons, valued at the ovens 
at $1,341,731.62; value of coal and coke combined, $6,- 
930,083.79. 

Labor conditions have been fairly good. ‘There has 
been no labor trouble between the companies and their 
employees for many years. During the winter months 
more men could be employed at most of the mines, but 
there is a scarcity of miners in this state during the 
winter months. 

The industry has been fortunate this year in not having 
any mine explosions. This has been due, to a great ex- 
tent, to taking better precaution in blasting and in guard- 
ing against the dangers arising from the accumulation 
of coal dust in the mines. This problem is a difficult one 
in this state on account of the atmospheric conditions 
prevailing. The humidity of the atmosphere is relative- 
ly low, and large volumes of air entering the mines ab- 
sorb the natural moisture of the workings, leaving the 
coal dust in a very dry and inflammable condition, thus 
making the coal-dust problem the most dangerous one 
we have to face. 

A summary of coal and coke production, and other 
data pertaining to the coal-mining industry, in the State 
of New Mexico, from Nov. 1, 1913, to Oct. 31, 1914, 
follows : 





Number of mines in operation...... create efulalolelerate 44 
Number of mines abandoned.......... aisle ie aatate 10 
Number of new mines opened......... se cesenes 2 
Tons of bituminous coal produced........ eiaveteiete 3,025,786 
Tons of sub-bituminous coal produced.......ee. 741,912 
Tons of anthracite coal produced........ stern yerete 59,187 
Total number of tons of coal produced........ 3,826,885 
Tons of coal mined by, hand.:.:..... suaiatalavereie era's 3,413,654 
Tons of Coal mined tby- machi ness. sia elevere ccrele ier 413,234 
Total number of machines Used veg... ve « Ro rarane 32 
Total. valwei OfecoOalsproducedmer aeletieve wine oe cle tie $5,588,352.17 
Number of tonsS-0L Gokes produced on. «as vis sie ae 405,127.70 
Total number OL ceOk6 NOVGNS crrmie cities & @ atele elas 980 
Value of ‘coke Sprodueedigece «nie cteso sin sie iseterele cles $1,341,731 .62 
Number of employees in and about the mines.. 4,021 
Number of employees about the coke ovens 291 
Total numbervoLsemplovecse crac ciesetisilens e016 4,312 
Number of fata lWacGua en CS creisiensts taletate ss) ale) 14 
Number of mlontatalyaeccrg@emtsiacnici cic cc coe. 

Tons of coal mined for each life lost....... ere 273,348 .9 
Number of employees for each life lost..... spate 308 
Number killed for each thousand employed.... 3.24 





4Mine inspector, Gallup, N. M. 
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Ohio 
By J. W. LEHMAN 





SYNOPSIS—Production was only about one-half 
as large as in 1913. The important Eastern field 
has been shut down since Apr. 1. Lake trade was 
very poor. Outlook is uncertain. 





The coal trade in Ohio for the year 1914 was a disap- 
pointment to all concerned. In the face of excellent 
prospects at the beginning of the year, labor troubles in- 
tervened, which together with a business depression of a 
widespread nature, have combined to cut the total pro- 
duction to about 50 per cent. of the total of the pre- 
vious year. In 1914 the total Ohio production will be 
reduced to approximately 19,000,000 tons, which com- 
pares with 36,285,468 tons in 1913. 

At the close of the year only a portion of the state was 
being operated and that on a limited basis. Attempts to 
settle the wage agreement in eastern Ohio and Coschoc- 
ton districts have all failed and it is extremely doubtful 
if a settlement will be reached before the convening of 
the Ohio General Assembly. 

But, on the other hand, there has been a few bright 
spots in the Ohio trade which have helped to make the 
year one of better returns than might otherwise be sup- 
posed. There has been no car shortage at all and that has 
helped in the free movement of coal. Dealers and whole- 
salers have learned a great deal from the lessons of the 
year and they are in a better position to stand the dull- 
ness than formerly. Cooperation and a better feeling 
among coal men generally have taken the place of cut- 
throat competition which has characterized the trade in 
former years. 

At the beginning of 1914, the outlook was excellent 
and the demand for all grades was fairly good. There 
were prospects of a suspension after Apr. 1 when the 
mining scale was scheduled to expire, and the stocking 
movement stimulated trade to a certain extent. So the 
months of January, February and March were character- 
ized by activity in all fields. Practically full time was 
worked by most of the operators during that period and 
steam users stored quite a surplus of fuel. Prices ruled 
firm and while they were not high they were surficient to 
yield a small and substantial profit. 


Att Mines SHut Down Apr. 1 


Apr. 1 all of the mines of the state closed down be- 
cause of the expiration of the wage agreement and the 
failure to formulate a new one. After a number of con- 
ferences in which operators from all the coal-produc- 
ing districts of the state participated, a break in the ranks 
of the operators occurred. The Hocking Valley district 
including Jackson, Pomeroy Bend and Crooksville de- 
cided to treat alone and agreed to pay 47c. per ton fot 
machine-mined coal on the mine-run basis. 

Té was not until Aug. 1, when this agreement was 
reached, that the mines were placed in operation. Cam- 
bridge and Massillon soon followed suit and before long 
all of the state, with the exception of eastern Ohio and 
Coshocton, was in operation. But the field still idle was 
by far the largest district of the state and comprised the 
counties of Belmont, Jefferson and Harrison. These 
counties in 1913 produced upwards of 16,000,000 tons of 
coal. 
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Another factor appeared early in the year which tended 
to confuse the situation in the Buckeye State. This 
was the passage of the Ohio “Mine-run” law in February, 
1914, which became effective in 90 days. Instead of using 
the old screen system, which had been in vogue for years, 
the law provided that the miners should be paid for all 
the coal mined whether lump or slack. 

This law was strongly opposed by the operators from 
all parts of the state. The miners’ officials led by Sena- 
tor William Green succeeded in haying the law enacted 
after a long struggle. The fact that it became operative 
soon after the expiration of the wage agreement tended 
still more to make it a difficult matter to settle the wage 
scale. Then, too, the demand was falling off, due to the 
business depression, and when the European war broke 
out, operators were not as anxious as formerly to con- 
cede anything in order to have the scale settled. This 
applies more particularly to the situation in eastern Ohio. 

While the mines in Ohio were idle, West Virginia 
operators sought to take advantage of its markets and 
flooded the Buckeye State with coal. When the business 
depression started there was a large quantity of very 
cheap coal on the local market. In some instances the 
small sizes were given away for freight and accumulated 
demurrage. These facts tended to demoralize the market 
and when Ohio mines resumed, prices were low. But de- 
spite these disadvantages many of the mines were oper- 
ated at a small profit. 

The price list during the year was steady except in 
June, July and August. The circular figures at the 
beginning of the year were $1.50 for domestic lump; 
$1.35 for three-quarter inch and $1.15 for mine-run. 
This circular prevailed until Sept. 1 when a new cir- 
cular was put into effect increasing the prices as fol- 
lows: $1.60 for domestic lump; $1.45 for three-quarter 
inch and $1.20 for mine-run. While these prices have 
not been adhered to steadily, the actual figures were not 
a great deal below those levels. ‘Towards the close of 
the year the actual prices were: Domestic lump, $1.50; 
three-quarter inch, $1.35; and mine-run, $1.05 to $1.10. 


Stack Was Given AWAY 


The market for the small sizes was a peculiar one dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. At first there was 
a fair market for nut, pea and slack, prices ranging 
from 45 to 55e. Toward the close of the rush just pre- 
vious to the suspension, there was a slight drop from those 
figures. But with the influx of West Virginia coal and 
the falling off in demand the market broke abruptly and 
prices went down to 20 to 30c. As stated above there were 
a number of instances where coal was sold at even less. 
Demurrage accumulated on cargoes of fine coal and many 
cars were given away. But this situation changed to- 
ward the latter part of the year, due to the decreased pro- 
duction of domestic grades and the closing of the lake 
trade. As a result, prices again ascended until they 
reached 60 to 65 cents. 

One of the results of the enactment of the mine-run 
law was that more attention is now given to preparation. 
Formerly, all Ohio operators made the grades of lump, 
three-quarter inch, nut and mine-run. In competition 
with West Virginia and Kentucky coals, it was evident 
that a larger lump found a better market and some of the 
Ohio operators in rebuilding their tipples provided for 
a three-inch lump. In some cases even four-inch lump 
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is made. The three-inch product, commonly known as re- 
screened lump sells for about 10c. more than coal pre- 
pared as formerly over an inch-and-a-quarter screen. 


TrppLes Hap To Be REBUILT 


With the enactment of the mine-run law came the ne- 
cessity for rebuilding tipples in order that the legal 
method of weighing could be followed. During the sus- 
pension beginning Apr. 1, many of the operators in Pome- 
roy Bend and the smaller districts rebuilt their tipples 
in order to weigh all of the coal produced before it was 
screened. Where the tipples had not been rebuilt, a tem- 
porary agreement was entered into between operators and 
miners for weighing the coal at different times, but mostly 
with the same scales. Several of the larger companies 
have put off the rebuilding of their tipples in the hope 
of having the mine-run law repealed at the coming session 
of the Ohio General Assembly. The cost of rebuilding 
tipples in Ohio is estimated at from $12,000 to $15,000 
each wherever the tipples are too squatty for screening and 
must be made higher. 

Throughout the strike, which has already lasted for nine 
months in eastern Ohio and continued about four months 
in other districts, little violence on the part of the strik- 
ers took place. Some controversy occurred in certain 
parts of Belmont and Jefferson Counties over the em- 
ployment of engineers and pumpers to keep the mines 
free from water. Several mobs were formed and in 
a number of cases duress was used to have the pumps 
abandoned. The Ohio mine department immediately got 
busy and after calling the men together explained the con- 
sequences of their action. With the jailing of a number 
of the agitators of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
the violence ceased. On the other hand, operators did not 
give the miners any cause for violence as they did not 
make any attempt to operate their mines with strike 
breakers, so called. 

From the retail standpoint the year was not as bad as 
might be expected when the business depression is taken 
into consideration. The small dealers have been able to 
buy their coal cheaper than usual and have also been able 
to sell for about the same quotations as in previous years. 
This was especially true during the months of July and 
August when Ohio was flooded with cheap West Virginia 
coal and dealers took advantage of the low prices. Dealers 
have also changed their methods of doing business to a 
large degree. Instead of tying up with contracts they 
have been buying on the open market with fairly good 
results. 


THe LAKE TRADE Was Poor 


The lake trade in Ohio was about half or even less 
than half that of the previous year. There were two 
causes for this falling off in tonnage. One was the long 
suspension in the Hocking Valley and the total suspen- 
sion in eastern Ohio which is one of the large districts 
sharing in the lake trade. Only the larger operators in 
the Hocking Valley made any effort to ship lake coal and 
when they got into the game, boats had been chartered 
by other companies and additional bottoms were rather 
difficult to secure. Then again the docks of the North- 
west became congested toward the latter part of the sea- 
son and there was a marked falling off in lake tonnage 
in the latter part of October and during November. One 
of the larger Ohio companies which has been shipping 
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a million and a quarter tons to the lakes only shipped 
about 400,000 and another had a falling off of over 50 
per cent. . 

The steam trade was fairly active early in the year and 
was one of the large factors in making business good pre- 
vious to the suspension. But these users accumulated 
such stocks at that time that they were not forced to enter 
the market until prices became demoralized and inuch of 
the buying since has been on the open market. Some of 
the steam contracts which expired during the year were 
renewed at the same figures as prevailed in that pre- 
ceding. The depression in manufacturing lessened the 
demand for steam grades and to make matters worse 
railroad-fuel business was not as active as formerly. Tak- 
ing it all in all the steam business has been bad. 


Future Prospects 


As to the prospects for the future it is a difficult mat- 
ter to predict. Many coal men profess to see good busi- 
ness in war orders which are being received. But it is 
pointed out that many of these are for goods which can 
be manufactured without any great consumption of fuel. © 
Furthermore, since the steel mills are rather quiet it will 
require some activity in iron and steel orders before any 
great benefit to the steam business can be counted on to 
a certainty. 

One of the best features is the fact that coal is being 
used more and more as a fuel for heating dwellings. 
Natural gas has failed in extreme cold spells and many 
of the householders have learned their lessons. Practic- 
ally all of the dwellings being erected at this time provide 
for heating by means of coal furnaces. 

Oregon 

Only six mines were in operation in Coos County, Ore- 
gon, during the past year and the output was light be- 
cause the Southern Pacific Co. and C. A. Smith Co. con- 
centrated their efforts on extensive development work in 
preparation for a large output on the completion of the 
Southern Pacific R.R. to Willamette Valley, where a 
good market for the coal will be afforded. Only 55,000 
tons were produced in Coos County and this tonnage is 
the lowest in years. The three largest mines are ready to 
multiply the output many times next year. 

There are no mines or deposits worthy of mention in 
Oregon outside of Coos County, so the output of that area 
is practically the same as that of the state. Coos County 
has 450 sq.mi. of coal land. 

Pennsylvania 


By FRANK HALu* 





SY NOPSIS—The tonnage in the bituminous re- 
gion fell 15 per cent. last year, but in the anthracite 
region hardly any change was noted. The accident 
rate in the bituminous mines has been low, not a 
single accident occurring in which more than three 
men were killed. 





The coal production of Pennsylvania for the year 1914 
will approximate 225,000,000 net tons, as against 264,- 
000,000 in 1913. Of the total production, 140,000,000 





*Deputy chief, Department of Mines, Harrisburg, Penn. 
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tons will be bituminous and about 85,000,000 tons an- 
thracite. 

The coal trade, in sympathy with all other industries, 
suffered somewhat from national legislation and the un- 
settled conditions produced by the European war. It is 
difficult to say which of these causes had the greater effect 
on the production. 


ANTHRACITE PropucTION UNAFFECTED BY INDUSTRIAL 
DEPRESSION 


As far as the anthracite production is concerned, the 
untoward influences had little effect, as the estimates for 
the year indicate a tonnage almost equal to that of 1913. 
This will be a surprise to many persons, but causes that 
may affect the bituminous trade have sometimes but little 
effect on the anthracite. More than this, the almost com- 
plete freedom from labor troubles in the latter region dur- 
ing the year permitted of practically uninterrupted oper- 
ation, and no loss of production therefore resulted from 
this cause. The excessive drought, however, in some sec- 
tions of the region interfered to a certain extent with the 
operations. 

Just what effect will be felt in the future from the re- 
cent decision of the Public Service Commission in re- 
ducing freight rates on anthracite to Philadelphia it is 
difficult to forecast. The primary result of this action 
of the commission, as also of all legislative enactments 
affecting the industries of the country, is to unsettle 
trade and to a certain extent check its progress until ad- 
justment to the changed conditions is accomplished. 

The effect of the war on the bituminous trade has thus 
far been felt chiefly by the companies that furnish coal 
for the transatlantic steamers. Possibly the detriment 
suffered in this way may be more than compensated by 
increased exports. 


No AccipeNnt InNvoLvine More THAN THREE PERSONS 
IN BrtuMINOUS REGION 


The year has been remarkably free from serious acci- 
dents, and for the first time in many years the bituminous 
mines record fewer fatalities than the anthracite region. 
In fact, in the bituminous mines at no time during the 
year did an accident occur in which more than three per- 
sons were killed, a record almost without a parallel. 

On the other hand, in the anthracite region there was 
a disaster in the 17th district in which six persons were 
killed by an explosion of gas, one in the 18th dis- 
trict by which six were killed by falling down a shaft, 
and one in the Third district in which there were 13 
fatalities, due to the dropping of the bottom of a cage on 
which men were descending. It was thought probable 
that one of the men being lowered accidentally dropped a 
stick of dynamite, causing an explosion that wrecked the 
cage. The cause of the accident, however, has not yet 
been determined. It marred what would have been an 
unusual record of freedom from casualties in the Third 
district. Up to the time it occurred there iad been only 
17 fatal accidents reported, as against 24 in 1913 and 
38 in 1912. 


THe EFFECT OF THE PRECAUTIONARY RULES IN THE 


ANTHRACITE REGION 
The strict enforcement of the mine laws by the De- 
partment of Mines and the issuance to the anthracite 
operators in December, 1913, of additional precautionary 
rules and suggestions relative to safety have no doubt les- 
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sened the dangers of mining operations. The inspectors 
report that the operators have with general unanimity 
put the rules and suggestions into practice, notwithstand- 
ing that to do so meant in many cases additional cost of 
operation. The rule requiring two daily inspections of 
every working place by the mine foreman or assistant 
mine foreman, in addition to the other inspections made 
under the law, has demonstrated its efficiency as a pro- 
tection to the workmen. The other suggestions made at 
the time relative to accidents by falls, cars, blasts, ex- 
plosions of gas, electricity and other causes are reported 
to have added to the safety of mining operations. 

There were no serious labor troubles in the state, and 
strikes and suspensions were not of sufficient magnitude 
to affect the production in a marked degree. The gen- 
eral opinion among the inspectors and mining men is 
that the coming year will show increased activity and 
consequently greater output. 


Puants ARE BEING FIREPROOFED AND SOCIAL CHANGES 
ARE BEING RAPIDLY MADE 


A distinguishing feature of the coal-mining industry of 
Pennsylvania at present is the very evident improvement 
in the character of the buildings and accessories about the 
collieries and mines. Concrete and steel are rapidly su- 
perseding the combustible and more dangerous building 
materials used in the past. 

The first-aid movement grows rapidly and the mines 
are nearly all provided with equipment end trained corps. 


ESTIMATE OF ANTHRACITE PRODUCTION AND PERSONS EM- 


PLOYED IN ANTHRACITE MINES IN 1914 


Production Employees, Employees, 
Districts (Net Tons) Inside Outside 
First. 2,688,000 4,160 1,550 
Second s>* sxeae ep see 3,224,256 6,290 1,410 
Third syst eta, aoe eae 3,673,360 5,922 1,704 
Fourth 3,979,209 6,762 1,602 
Fifth. 4,088,000 5,200 1,500 
Sixth. 6,149,696 9,267 2,841 
Seventh 2,988,720 4,502 925 
Eighth 4,230,352 6,425 2,010 
Ninth. 6,773,916 8,028 2,241 
Tenth 5,914,328 8,250 2,427 
Wleventh wien ny oiek: 6,941,289 7,566 4,185 
Twelfth 22252 saaerren ats 2,742,332 5,465 1,957 
Thirtéenthicc cies a oe ee 3,371,110 4,164 2,715 
KOUrkee Rill ich ee cee 3,360,000 4,166 1,635 
Bifteenthex. o=.ties oniek 2,867,760 4,641 2,068 
Sixteentliass see iscneus 3,396,960 5,318 1,998 
Seventeenth... ......55. 5,491,202 6,713 2,975 
Pighteenthe sce cine ae 3,920,000 4,600 2,000 
Nineteenth? >.< \ sac des 3,662,604 5,229 2,596 
‘Pwentietiices. tun tects 2,409,120 4,560 1,595 
Twenty <rst<ciea occ 3,163,913 5,180 1,946 
Potalsee.dy.xs Pov oes 85,036,127 122,408 43,880 
ESTIMATES OF BITUMINOUS PRODUCTION AND PERSONS EM- 
PLOYED IN BITUMINOUS MINES IN 1914 
Production Employees, Employees, 
Districts (Net Tons) Inside Outside 
First. 3,225,000 4,848 801 
Second 7,800,000 5,864 2,330 
"EDI Azad oo ayaa oe sa. 2,100,000 4,714 682 
Fourth 4,450,000 5,800 945 
Fifth 5,200,000 3,400 2,200 
Sixth eect eee 4,700,000 6,500 900 
Seventh 6,000,000 6,200 1,250 
Bighth 3,250,000 5,278 555 
Ninth ae 6,250,000 4,500 2,250 
Tenth. co: ies: 3,750,000 5,918 857 
Eleventh..... 5,600,000 3,900 1,900 
Twelfth...... 4,097,436 §,082 1,049 
Thirteenth . o..5: + 3,675,000 4,100 400 
Fourteenth o3y.65 +5: 7,150,000 6,000 2,000 
Fifteenth..... are 4,800,000 6,000 700 
Sixteenth. e sers, see 4,500,000 3,800 1,800 
Seventeenth.......... 4,424,164 5,216 573 
Highteenth.......... ot 3,775,000 5,700 700 
INinetéenth: 7./2 Wahine 6,750,000 5,930 825 
TU RVORHIObLS oon cok tas 6,300,000 6,200 800 
‘Twenty-arsts.o. Pes ses 5,897,425 5,000 745 
Twenty-second.......... 4,500,000 5,900 770 
Twenty-third........... 4,800, 3,300 1,900 
Twenty-fourth.......... 4,500,000 5,500 500 
Twenty-fitth.....ciisse 4,500,000 6,200 1,250 
Twenty-sixth........... 5,181,000 5,910 850 
Twenty-seventh......... 4,500,000 4,100 490 
Twenty-eighth.......... 4,313,327 5,600 534 
TL SUGR Padcpeterais cee eos 136,788,352 146,460 30,556 
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South Dakota 
By R. L. DaucHerty* 

The only coal so far discovered in South Dakota is a 
low grade of lignite which, at the present time, is only 
used for domestic purposes. The output is about 15,000 
short tons per annum. 


Tennessee 
By Grorce E. SYLVESTER, 





SY NOPSIS—A decline in production of 15 to 
20 per cent. in 1914 evidenced the depression im 
business which with a high thermometer conspired 
to keep the mines idle. 





The past year has been one of unprecedented dullness 
in the coal business of Tennessee. The general inactivity 
of the coal market is partly due to the industrial depres- 
sion but partly also, it is a result of the open winter of 
last year which stagnated the market in the early part 
of the year, and also of the unusually warm weather this 
fall. This has seriously affected the local. market for do- 
mestic coal on which many of our mines rely to a large 
extent. 

While exact figures are not available, and an estimate 
under these conditions is unsatisfactory, I think that 
there was probably a reduction in this year’s output of 
from 15 to 20 per cent. 

THE Decuine tn Business Is Nor Likety To BE 

PERMANENT 


Very few of our mines have been running xegularly 
throughout the year, many having been, for considerable 
periods, running only a few days a week. ‘There are, 
however, few mines which have been permanently closed, 
and there is no reason to believe that the decreased out- 
put tends to show any permanent decline in the industry, 
or that the state will not come back to its normal or an 
increased output under reasonably favorable conditions. 

I consider that the mines have not become less safe 
and possibly have made some improvement in the last 
year. The use of permissible explosives is on the in- 
crease, most of our mines which would be classed as not 
at all dangerous using this explosive exclusively. The 
fatal-accident rate continues about the same and the 
mines of the state have not suffered from any severe 
disaster. This year has been free from labor troubles, 
and there has been little or no complaint of car short- 
age. 

Although there seems to be no organized movement in 
“welfare” or “mine-safety work” among the operators, 
there has been much interest among the miners in 
“first-aid work.” To this development the operators 
have, in most cases, given their hearty codperation and 
support, and a successful field day was held in the fall 
under the management of the Society of Tennessee Mine 
Foremen. 


ob 


Italy produces neither coal nor petroleum, and the Navy 
Department is thus forced to buy abroad. For years coal has 
been purchased for the war fleet at Cardiff, Wales, while the 
oil used has come from the Russian wells. But experts have 
informed the Italian naval authorities that coal of a better 
steam-producing quality and a lower rate can be bought in 
the United States. 





*Chief state mine inspector, Lead, S. D. 
+Chief mine inspector, State of Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Texas 
By Istpor J. BromMan* 





SY NOPSIS—Cheap fuel oil and industrial de- 
pression prevented the coal industry of Texas from 
prospering in 1914. The competition of fuel oil 
is particularly detrimental to the lignite produc- 
tion. 





The production of coal in 1914 fell far short of that 
in the previous year. This was owing to two factors, viz. : 
The financial depression due to the low price of cotton, 
and the cheapness of fuel oil, which enabled it to compete 


seriously with lignite. As a result, the mines have been 


working only about half full time. The bituminous-coal 
trade has suffered less, though it also has been reduced 
by the industrial depression. 


BituMINovus Coa 


I estimate the production of bituminous coal for the 
year to be about a million tons. 
output will approximate $2,500,000. The bituminous 
mines are located in Eastland, Maverick, Palo Pinto, 
Webb, Wise and Young counties. The leading bituminous 
coal-mining companies are: Texas & Pacific Coal Co.; 
Thurber; Strawn Coal Mining Co., Strawn; Wise County 
Coal Co., Bridgeport; Bridgeport Coal Co., Bridgeport; 
Belknap Coal Co., Newcastle. 

The Texas & Pacific Coal Co. operates six mines, em- 
ploys about 1800 miners and has a maximum daily pro- 
duction of about 2600 tons; the average thickness of the 
seam is 28 in. The longwall method of mining is used 
except at the Newcastle mines. Union labor is exclu- 
sively employed in the bituminous field. There have been 
no labor troubles of an aggravated nature during the year. 


LIGNITE 
I estimate the production of lignite for the year as ap- 


proximately 700,000 tons, representing a valuation of — 


about $1,000,000. There are 35 lgnite mines scattered 
over an area approximating 50,000 sq.mi. These mines 
engage about 1600 men, and none of them employ union 
labor. 

The miners are largely Mexicans, mostly of inferior 
quality and unsteady in their habits. They form a float- 
ing population with no permanent domicile. It is true 
that were it not for the labor of the negro and Mexican, 
the lignite industry in this state would, in all probability, 
be at a standstill. Nevertheless, one great need of the 
industry is for a more competent and better class of labor. 
In my estimation, it would decrease the cost of produc- 
tion, add greatly to the length of the lives of the miners 
and work for efficiency and general safety. 

The lignite mines are located in the counties of Bastrip, 
Hopkins, Lee, Houston, Leon, Medina, Milam, Rains, 
Robertson, Titus, Van Zandt and Wood. The largest 
and most productive mines are located in Wood County, 
and the one having the largest output in Texas produces 
1000 tons per day. 

The mines in Texas are unusually safe. The fatality 
rate for the year 1914 will not exceed one fatality for 
every thousand men employed. This excellent record is 
due in part to favorable natural conditions and to the 
control of the mines by operators who, in the main, are 





*State mine in ector, Austin, Tex. 


The mine value of this . 
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zealous in the promotion of safety. At the present time 
the state employs only one state mine inspector. It 
is probable that the force will soon be increased. 


Tue Furure oF Coat Mrinine IN TEXAS 


It is difficult to make any statement as to the future 
of the coal-mining industry in this state which would not 
be considered rash. We have no water power worth men- 
tioning. The state is large but as yet sparsely settled. 
Its agricultural resources if fully developed could support 
at least fifty millions of people. It has great promises of 
industrial growth as well as of increase in population. 

Aside from the production of oil, the state has inex- 
haustible supplies of low-grade, cheap but efficient fuels, 
and these fuel supplies will supply the power needed by 
the industries of the state. With the advent of normal 
industrial conditions and with a gradually increasing 
knowledge of the value of our fuel resources, and a more 
efficient use of the fuels that we have, it is easy to see that 
the coal-mining industry of Texas will prosper in time 
to come. 

Utah 
By J. BE. Perrir* 





SYNOPSIS—Production in 1914 decreases 138,- 


774. tons. Coke increases. There were 20 fatal 
accidents. Forty-two mining machines now in 
operation. 





The total output for the Utah mines for the fiscal 
_ year—Dec. 1, 1913, to Nov. 30, 1914—is 3,149,491 tons, 
showing a decrease in output from 1913 of 138,774 tons. 
The output of coke was 348,806 tons or an increase of 
34,112 tons. The mines worked approximately 196 days 
_ with 4348 men employed. We have experienced no labor 
troubles during the year, and two new coal properties 
have commenced shipping, namely, the Cameron Coal Co. 
and the Standard Coal Co. Two other companies have 
been organized, namely, the Chrystal Coal Co. and the 
Ketchum Coal Co. 

Our mines have not worked more than two-thirds 
of full time because of the general depression through- 
out the country caused by various industrial conditions. 
~The copper mines of Bingham and the smelters in con- 
nection have worked but half force and consequently 
have used only half as much coal as usual. Railroad 
traffic throughout Utah has been dull, the railroads us- 
ing approximately 100,000 tons less than last year. 


New Tarirr Arrects Coat INDUSTRY 
Moreover, the removal of the tariff from the Canadian 
/ and Australian coals has displaced much coal in the 
coast cities and contiguous territories. A total of 173 
accidents were reported during the year, 20 of which were 
fatal and 24 serious. Five of the fatal accidents occurred 
on the surface, two as the result of a boiler explosion in 
the power plant of the Spring Canyon Coal Co. Consid- 
erable improvements have been made during the year in 
the mines of the old companies, and thus Utah is pre- 
pared to double the output of last year. 

Mine Rescue Car No. 2 has made a trip through the 
various camps of the state and given instructions in first- 
aid and helmet work, which has been appreciated by all 


*Chief inspector for State of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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interested. One state contest in first-aid work and two 
local meets have been held during the past summer. The 
introduction of electric mining machines in Utah during 
the past two years has diminished the practice of shooting 
off the solid, and also encouraged hand mining, with the 
following results: Coal mined by hand, 1,808,709 tons; 
mined by machines, 892,541 tons; shot from colid, 448,- 
241 tons. There are 42 mining machines in operation. 
& 
Washington 


By JAMES Baaury* 


SY NOPSIS—Fuel oil is a serious menace to coal 
industry of Washington. Production decreases in 
1914. The majority of accidents in the mines re- 
sult from the steep inclination of the beds. 


Reports received for 11 months of the year indicate 
a decrease in the coal production of Washington for 1914. 
With the reports received and an estimate for December, 
the output for the year will be about 3,000,000 short 
tons; a decrease of over 850,000 tons, compared with 
1913. The output for that year was abnormal, due to the 
strike in the coal mines of Vancouver Island, in British 
Columbia, about half a million tons of Washington coal 
being shipped to the British Columbia market. 

Washington is the only state on the Pacific Coast that 
produces coal in any quantity. The production of coal in 
Washington has not increased as rapidly as the growth of 
the Pacific Coast States should warrant. In fact, the 
figures for 1914 will be about the same as 10 years ago. 
The production for the year 1914 is not very encourag- 
ing to the coal operators of Washington. In the past 
few years oil has replaced coal as a fuel in many of the 
manufacturing plants of the Pacific Coast States. Many 
of the steamers running out of Puget Sound ports are us- 
ing fuel oil, which can be shipped from California at a 
very low cost. The railroads are also using large quan- 
tities of fuel oil—the Northern Pacific being the only 
railroad that uses coal exclusively. Electricity is also 
replacing coal in a great many cases. The natural re- 
sources of Washington enable the power companies to gen- 
erate power at a very low cost to the consumer. 


Lasor CoNnDITIONS 

No labor troubles of any consequence occurred during 
the last year, except a few strikes of short duration, which 
were settled with little loss of time. 

The companies working under agreement with the 
United Mine Workers of America renewed their contract, 
which expired on Sept. 1, 1914. This agreement holds 
for two years and is practically the same as the one it suc- 
ceeds. This insures industrial peace in the coal mines of 
the state during the life of the agreement. 


FATALITIES 

Seventeen fatal accidents had occurred up to Dec. 19, 
against 22 for the previous year. Coal mining in Wash- 
ington is a more hazardous occupation than in most of 
the Eastern and Central States, on account of the steep 
inclination of the beds. The pitch runs from 10 deg. in 
some parts of the state to 80 deg in some of the mines in 
King and Pierce counties. Accidents due to the pitch 
average about one-third of the total. 


*State coal mine inspector, Seattle, Wash. 
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West Virginia 


By Earut A. HEenry* 





SYNOPSIS—The depression in business which 
made sweeping reductions in the production of 
other states merely retarded the growth of West 
Virginia. The tonnage produced will probably 
show a small increase over last year despite the 
strikes in the central coal field. The output was 
about 72,800,000 short tons. 





The output of coal for the calendar year just past will 
total about 72,800,000 short tons. The coke produced 
will be about 1,600,000 tons. About 1,344,000 short tons 
of coal were used in the operation of the mines; 896,- 
000 tons were furnished to local trade and to tenants 
and 3,136,000 were used in coke ovens. About 67,200,000 
were shipped from the mines and only 10 per cent. of this 
coal was consigned to points within the state. 


MaAcHINES MINE Apout 54 PER CENT. 


Of the whole production, about 33,600,000 tons were 
produced by pick-mining, at which roughly 20,000 per- 
sons were employed. The other 39,200,000 tons were 
mined by machine by 22,300 miners and 4300 machine 
runners and helpers. There were 18,300 other inside em- 
ployees and 11,200 outside men exclusive of those em- 
ployed around the coke ovens. These latter were tended 
by 1900 employees. 


EXCLUDING SUPERVISIONAL Force, Output Is 933 Tons 
PER Man PER ANNUM 


In all, 78,000 men were employed in and around the 
mines of the state exclusive of foremen, office employees, 
store clerks, ete. Of these, 29,000 were foreigners and 
49,000, Americans. About 10,000 acres of coal land were 
exhausted during the year. Roughly, 5500 mules were 
employed for haulage, 1000 horses and 1700 locomotives. 
Of there latter, 1600 were operated by electricity, 40 by 
air, 25 by gasoline and 50 by steam. There were about 
600 generators in use and practically 1300 boilers. 


PERMISSIBLE POWDER 22 PER Cent. oF ALL EXPLOSIVES 
USED 


From the figures rendered available by the companies’ 
reports, there were 535,000 kegs of black blasting powder 
used and 3,800,000 lb. of permissible explosives; 297,300 
kegs of powder and 1,400,000 lb. of permissibles being 
used in pick mining, while 237,700 kegs of powder and 
2,400,000 lb. of permissibles were used in machine mining. 

The tonnage for the past year has been reduced by 
about a million and a half gross tons on account of the 
strike which occurred in District No. 17 beginning June 
1 and ending July 14, also by about one-half million tons 
by strikes reported in other sections of the state. 

There is, at the present time, sufficient development 
for an annual production of 100,000,000 gross tons from 
mines now in operation and the reports indicate that there 
are at least 100 mines closed on account of the depression 
in business, also, that at least 75 more are in the early 
stages of development and will be able to produce a con- 
siderable tonnage within the next year. 





AW ed of West Virginia Department of Mines, Charleston, 
Ee Vas 


Volition Non < 


During the last year there have been about 20 new 
fans installed, 30 new tipples constructed, 600 new mine 
cars purchased, 30 new locomotives installed and 400 new 
dwellings built. 


CokE PropuctTion FAcES STEADY DECLINE 


The production of coke for the last year shows a de- 
crease of practically 1,000,000 net tons, and, owing to 


the many modern changes in coke production, also the. 


many conditions adverse to its production in this state, 
still further decrease is expected in this production in 
the next year, as only about 40 new ovens were constructed 
last year while about 300 have been abandoned. 

These figures, of course, are not final but are based 
on information available at this time. They are, how- 
ever, reasonably accurate, but the changes to be made 
when final reports are obtained will be immaterial. 

a 


Coal and Coke Production im 
the United States During 
1914 


The following tables have been compiled largely from 
data communicated by the various state mine inspectors, 
estimates having been made only where no such statistics 
were available, but in all cases upon the basis of relia- 
ble information. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES 







States 1913 1914 
Bituminous Short Tons Short Tons 
Alabama 3 croc nee ne ene ete 17,885,000 (e) 16,140,000 
Alaska...5 scite sree eens tein aes eee pete 2,500 3,000 
Arkansas... 3.55 seen aa tea oy So eee ate (a) 2,234,107 (b) 2,136,783 
Golorado:... 5 ticks ioeston tect ae et seine ore 9,268,939 8,159,489 
Taio if.) iie coetue ante Brett cite oe et lees ,000 2,000 
TimGis.!:.-. cds ee eiartn atten take ee ee ee (a) 61,618,744 59,500,000 
Indiana. :); fe Rae en ee Lee 17,246,565 (g) 16,635,178 
TO WA 05 oc Os ee Oe La CS (a) 7,525,936 7,500,000 
Kansas... : As. Sot tciee 8) ee eer ee ie i 7,200,000 
Kentucky: 1. oes Siete athe bake ete rere 19,616,600 (e) 20,000,000 
Maryland 23). d2sy 6 see on oe eee 4,748,400 4,500,000 
Michigan: :5 WY ctr sate oe oe nee ree 1,231,786 1,200,000 
Missourt.,2.0% 6 Joan ee Oe eee 4,318,125 4,100,000 
Montana... tasecna a. Sti ee eee (a) 3,240,973 (f) 2,938,671 
New Mexicosaataeneude bene cee eee 3,634,217 (f) 3,826,885 
North. Dakotamaen con ee eee (a) 495,320 425,000 
Oi: oo. sy a ere 36,285,468 19,000,000 
Oregon... 2.0 ee ee Bek ae eee 45,000 55,000 
Oklahonia! £2 eee Ae RY Go Ee (a) 4,165,770 4,000,000 
Pennsylvania: aos cis eine ee a eee (a) 173,781,217 140,000,000 
South Dakota:;. 3.0.0. 2sene Lf hystiae 12,000 15,000 
"Tennessee. 5, baie ce eat ates Gee eee (a) 6,903,784 5,661,102 
Texas. oboe ce bos Se ee (a) 2,429,144 1,700,000 
Utalisiscx cy byes see ioe oe orn ea: Soe 3,288,265 (c) 3,149,491 
Virginia, 35. 2 ak woe ee eee . (a) 8,828,068 9,000,000 
Washington siias.ms-cateht oc 51 on Ge eee e (a) 3,877,891 3,000,000 
West Virginia 5. so. - ie ee (a) 71,308,982 72,800,000 
Wyoming, . oh -6 iste tie rican cere rt eee eee (a) 7,393,066 (e) 6,900,000 
Total bituminous.... . Meath tT G8c Uno or 478,688,867 419,547,599 
Anthracite 
Colorado.: 5.28 eo ore ee ee 51,903 45,000 
New Mexico. os$3 sae teehee ee eee 50,000 59,187 
Penvisylvania.c.< . ssteiers clade ie Sree (a) 91,524,922 91,448,000 
Total anthracites.. sone 91,626,825 91,552,187 
Grand total: ..) saycee prettier Ge Sree 570,315,692 511,099,786 
PRODUCTION OF COKE IN THE UNITED STATES 
1913 1914 
States Short Tons Short Tons 
Alabaina.. . > 65)..cn oengeneie teeny on eect 3,562,624 2,320,000 
Colorado. } 2 ec eee eae eet (a) 879,461 (e) 705,000 
GeOr gia 660560 ac ee ea eee re 40,000 40,000 
Tin ois. <3.) </s de aR ee eee ed ana (a) 1,859,553 1,850,000 
Trndigings. 25°). wis ake eee (a) 2,727,025 (e) 2,650,000 
en tucky .. ... cielo tesoeee evel eesti eeten an te toreys 325,862 350,000 
New Mexico... £2. sence poise aes otepats 471,135 (f) 405,127 
OHIO) oo. 6 Sande cee eT a etek (a) 351,846 (e) 295,000 
Pennsylvania ..oc.c oc smeiatarees tia tele aetna (a) 28,753,444 20,090,000 
Tennessee s .:): 25 erate ea ee ee eres 355,900 300,000 
Witah: 2.0.05 2 nick ea eee Ieee eee 314,694 (c) 348,806 
Wirginia: .....)5:2,.-0005 ale ee eee eer Roe eet (a) 1,303,603 (e) 900,000 
Washington. )) 3.0... eater nnteetean is eye 75,400 65,000 
West. Virgini. oi... Washoe eee enn ener eile 2,472,752 1,600,000 
Other states s<,35.0 5 oe eee an poeta eet 2,460,509 2,500,000 
Total. of. isis sierra eee ay a rere 45,953,808 34,418,933 


(a) Figures of U. S. Geol. Survey. (b) Year ending June 30. (c) Year 
ending Nov. 30. (d) Includes output of byproduct coke for Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Michigan, New York, Wisconsin, and New Jersey. (e) 
Estimated. (f) Yearending Oct.31. (g) Year ending Sept. 30. 
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SYNOPSIS—Production decreased nearly one- 
half million tons. However, a number of old 
mines were improved and new properties opened. 
Fuel oil a serious competitor. 

go ican a el 

In 1913, labor troubles at Vancouver Island collieries 
prevented the total production of coal in British Columbia 
from being normal; in 1914 the effects of the European 
war are seen in decreased output of coal from mines 
on Vancouver Island, also in the Crowsnest district, 
Southeast Kootenay, while in Nicola district less coal was 
mined, owing to the change from coal to oil for fuel on 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co.’s main western lines. 

The decreases in production of individual districts may 
be seen by comparing the figures for 1913 with those 
shown in the 1914 table below. The gross production in 
East Kootenay in 1913 was 1,491,332 short tons; in Ni- 
cola and Similkameen, 297,407 tons; and on Vancouver 
Island 1,090,312 tons; total gross output, 2,879,251 short 
tons, as compared with 2,434,387 short tons in 1914. The 
loss in quantity of gross production of coal was, there- 
fore, 444,864 short tons. 

The districts in which coal was mined, and the propor- 
tions of production of the various companies, are shown 
in the following table: 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN 1914 


Short Tons 
Wancouver Island: 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Ltd............. 596,976 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd.........0seceenens 137,678 
Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Mining Co., Ltd........ 118,734 
en ree ee Pa) Ge COL. eieiays, cia. s any ed wle. asus, @/e.0)siayere oer acerers 339,314 
SAME oa OMe Cree tence) aehai's csc) 18 spe tole vile ie se 06,00 'e.0,0 ae 1,192,702 
Nicola: 
Te TPO RCOOH Le Gc POON GOl, Lit oes Sales ee ols ce ee wes 62,720 
Middlesboro Collieries, Ltd..............+2.--+06- 67,200 
PamMTionOOasL COLLLOrY) CO. odie. cs ec anit cwicc accesses 56 
Pier EMIT ere Stet Pa «ey oiel oe che ere wise mse gale oleh e sieveye se 9 0'e 130,480 
Similkameen: 
PII OTI PE COMICE Yor & poles, < oie e Sova Sapo sees nd os sie 4,480 
Princeton Coal & Land Co., Ltd.............-.-.-- Tone 
Fes tes PE ay, craters Sie.0 Niels. ciswand deen p es cece ee ed 21,997 
Southeast Kootenay: 
Horpinscoal & Coke Cou, Litds oc. ieee ce eicee sieves 83,138 
Hlosmer Mines, Ltd... . 2. ee cc tt eter e ere cece rces 132,336 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Ltd.........----eeeees 873,734 
SOONSTE) le Bey aegis it ne om a coe 1,089,208 
Gross production of coal....... 6c. cece seen eceseeeen 2,434,387 
Ten OUTST PVMONO IE Gigi oc. gnc s ie oy bile. 2 tile ore wie. s oe tine we we sie 4 6 ce 393,502 
TGOLAE DrOGUCctiON, Nb... 6 ses mie me sete nse eis 2,040,885 


The production in December having to be estimated, there 
will be some changes from the foregoing figures, but the dif- 
Be nces the revised returns will make will be quite unim- 
portant. 


OutTPuT OF COKE 


The quantity of coke made in 1914 is estimated at 
266,483 short tons, of which 227,016 short tons was from 
the ovens of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. and 39,467 
tons from those of the Hosmer Mines, Ltd. This total 
output of 266,483 short tons compares with 319,323 short 
tons in 1913, which latter was a record year for coke- 
making in the province. With the exceytion of 1911, 
when labor troubles prevented production during the 
greater part of that year, the output for 1914 was the 
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However, an early in- 


smallest of any year since 1906. 
crease in the quantity made is looked for, renewed de- 
mands for coke having led to the restarting of 100 of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Co.’s ovens at Michel, about the middle 
of December, with a prospect of still more being in use 
ere long. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND COLLIERIES 


The strike of miners employed at the several collieries 
on Vancouver Island, declared by the United Mine Work- 
ers of America May 1, 1913, was continued during the 
greater part of 1914, but meanwhile the mine owners 
obtained all the men they required to operate their mines, 
so that when the U. M. W. of A. eventually called off 
the strike, the production of coal was as large as market 
conditions called for. 


THe War AFFECTS DEMAND 


Unfortunately, less coal was required for bunker- 
ing purposes, for, as already intimated, war conditions 
unfavorably affected the demand for it. The activity of 
German cruisers that sought to destroy the shipping of 
the allied powers at war with Germany, for a period of four 
months interfered with the steamship trade, to which 
Vancouver Island collieries usually look for a consider- 
able portion of their market. In December, this inter- 
ference was removed by the destruction of those of the 
enemy’s warships that had been instrumental in disturb- 
ing the mercantile service in the Pacific Ocean of Great 
Britain and her allies. Again, the competition of fuel oil 
was felt in some measure, though not in very much larger 
degree than in 1913. 


CanapriAn CouiierIEs (Dunsmuir), Lr. 


There is little that is new to tell of in connection with 
the Comox mines (also known as the Cumberland mines) 
of the Canadian Collieries, Ltd., at some of which im- 
portant changes, in the substitution of electric power for 
steam, were made in 1913, while new equipment was 
added, and underground development was done. Work 
was stopped at the new mine known as No. 8. The im- 
provement and extension of the standard-gage railway 
connecting the mines with the shipping docks at Union 
Bay were completed, and generally adequate provision was 
made for a considerably enlarged output. All through 
the year more miners were available than there was full- 
time employment for, so the labor question did not lessen 
production, for all the coal that could be sold was pro- 
duced. 

For a while there seemed to be a probability of the 
company’s coke ovens at Union Bay being used again, 
after having been idle for several years, but the ne 
gotiations with a copper-mining and smelting company 
operating in the coast district were not brought to a suc- 
cessful issue before the close of the year, though not 
yet broken off. 

At this company’s Extension colliery, situated south- 
west of Nanaimo, good progress was made during the 
year. New electric locomotives were obtained to replace 
those destroyed by fire during the strike, and new surface 
buildings were erected. Good work was also done un- 
derground, so that the mines of this colliery were re- 
stored to normal productivity. 'The producing capacity 
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of this colliery is now fully 1000 tons a day, as com- 
pared with 250 to 300 tons last year. 


WESTERN FuEt Co. 


Considering conditions in the early part of the year, an 
excellent showing was made by the Western Fuel Co.’s No. 
1 mine, Esplanade, Nanaimo, which was the only one 
of the company’s group of mines that coal was mined 
from in 1914. The company’s Northfield (Brechin) 
mine was idle throughout the year; it is possible this mine 
may be permanently abandoned. 

At the company’s Reserve mine, situated three or four 
miles south of Nanaimo, two shafts each 10x26 ft. inside 
of timbers, 350 ft. apart and sunk to a depth of about 
1000 ft., sinking of which was commenced in April, 1910, 
were completed, and tunnels of about 200 ft. in length 
were driven back to the coal seam. The ventilation sys- 
tem has been completed, and the work of making a con- 
necting heading in the coal has been undertaken. The 
coal where cut showed 14 ft. thick and is clean, firm and 
of good quality. The surface plant here, as well as the 
underground installation, will be modern in every respect. 
The company contemplates opening another mine in the 
district after the improvements at the Reserve mine shall 
have been completed. 


Paciric Coast Coat MINES 


At the South Wellington mines of the Pacific Coast 
Coal Mines, Ltd., operations were also resumed months 
before the calling off of the strike. There was little 
worthy of particular notice at this company’s Fiddick 
colliery, but at its Morden mine, situated two miles east 
of South Wellington, at which two shafts were sunk in 
1912 and 1913, a reinforced-concrete and steel tipple was 
constructed, modern machinery installed, and the pithead 
generally completed along uptodate lines. An 8-ft. seam 
of coal, reached at 600 ft. depth, is being opened here. 
At the company’s Suquash mine, in the northern part 
of Vancouver Island, completion of a new shaft and slopes 
to connect with older workings was resumed after inter- 
ruption by the strike, beside which the requisite plant 
and machinery were put in. 


VANcCOUVER-NANAIMO Co. 


Little information was obtained relative to operations 
throughout 1914 at the Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Min- 
ing Co.’s Jingle Pot mine. This mine was worked under 
an agreement with the U, M. W. of A., and its output was, 
as shown above, about 118,700 short tons of coal. 


NICOLA AND SIMILKAMEEN 


Two companies operating in Nicola district produced 
coal on a commercial scale in 1914, namely, the Inland 
Coal & Coke Co., Ltd., and the Middlesboro Collieries, 
Ltd. (formerly the Nicola Valley Coal & Coke Co.). 

Owing to the competition of foreign fuel oil, which was 
substituted for coal in several cases, the demand for 
coal was reduced by nearly one-half, so that instead of 
an output of about 114,000 long tons each, as was made 
in 1913, the first mentioned company produced only 56,- 
000 tons and the other 60,000 tons in 1914. 

The Inland Co. continued development of its mines, 
chiefly the further sinking of the main slope, the 
extension of the levels, and driving a 300-ft. rock tun- 
nel at the 600-ft. level to open No. 5 seam, which there 
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shows 7 ft. of clean coal. This company’s property, 
known as the Coal Hill colliery, is situated west of and 
about 500 ft. above the Middlesboro colliery. 

Slackness of coal trade led to a curtailment of opera- 


tions by the Middlesboro Collieries, Ltd., so Nos. 2 and 6 | 


mines were idle, mining having been restricted to No. 4 
seam, opened in 1913 on the west side of the property and 
known as No. 7 mine. The coal is about 18 ft. in thick- 
ness, with sandstone roof and floor. Present output from 
here is approximately 300 tons each working day. 

In Similkameen district, the Coalmont and the Prince- 
ton collieries were operated. At the Coalmont property 
about 3500 ft. of development work was done. In the 
spring there were found two seams of coal, of 7 and 5 ft., 
respectively, with only a small parting between, making 
practically a 12-ft. seam of coal, giving on analysis, mois- 
ture, 4.95; volatile combustible, 35.93; fixed carbon, 
49.47; and ash, 9.65. Small additions were made to 
steam-power and ventilation facilities, and preliminaries 
for providing transportation to the railway three miles 
away were taken in hand. Additions were made to both 


steam and electric equipment. With construction of more | 


railway lines in progress in the neighborhood, the pros- 
pects for an increased market for coal are favorable. 


CoLLIERIES IN SOUTHEAST KOOTENAY 


Three companies operated, namely, the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Coal Co., Ltd., the Hosmer Mines, Ltd., and the 
Corbin Coal & Coke Co. There is little to report of the 
Hosmer colliery, for the reason that last summer it was 


closed, and it is understood that it has been permanent- | 


ly abandoned by its present owners, who have finally given 
up work in a country found to be so disturbed as to make 
profitable mining of the coal out of the question. 


Crow’s Nest Pass Coat Co. 


The considerable decrease in production of coal and 
coke at this company’s collieries, as compared with 1913, 
is attributed to a general decrease in consumption all over 
the region in which are its available markets, this having 
been especially true since the beginning of the war. New 
work was done, however, and additions made to equip- 
ment. 

Development work was also carried on in the new B. 
mine, where a new fan was installed and the mine opened 
to a producing capacity of about 800 tons of coal a day. 

At its Michel colliery, the Crow’s Nest Pass Co. de- 
veloped its new No. 8 mine to a capacity of 600 tons 
a day, and it redeveloped No. 3 seam on the south side 
of the valley through the syncline basin faults. Two 
new seams of coal were discovered on the south side of the 
valley. Generally, in 1914 the company provided for an 
increased output of coal to the extent of at least 1000 
tons a day more than the physical output of 1913. 


CorBIn Coat & Coxe Co. 


Much more surface stripping was done at the Corbin 
Coal & Coke Co.’s No. 3 mine, also known as the “Big 
Showing,” where, during the part of the year when there 
is no snow on the mountain, operations are conducted 
on the opencut or quarry system. A Marcus screen was 
added to the surface equipment. Production of coal was 
a little larger than in 1913—74,230 long tons, against 
72,788 tons. 
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GENERAL NOTES 

No important progress was made in the nonproducing 
coal fields in the province, although more prospecting and 
exploration of coal measures was done in several of the 
outlying fields. Until a railway shall be constructed to 
the Groundhog field, in the northern Skeena country, 
where the occurrence of anthracite is claimed by owners 
of coal lands, no effective advance can be made toward 
its commercial development. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the mine-res- 
cue work. Beside the ample mine-rescue apparatus and 
men trained in its use that all operating coal-mining 
companies have provided, as required by provincial law, 
‘the Canadian Government has two fully equipped mine- 
Tescue stations in the province, with Draeger mouth- 
! breathing type of apparatus. Efficient men are in charge 
of these stations, and it is here that training is done to 
give opportunity to those who take it to qualify for obtain- 
ing Government certificates of competency. As _ well, 
instruction is given in the use of the pulmotor, and in 
‘the St. John Ambulance Association methods of render- 
‘ing “first aid to the injured.” 
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| Nova Scotia 
) By R. D. ANDERSON* 


| SY NOPSIS—Output of coal was about 7,840,000 


short tons and the coke production 504,000 short 
tons in 1914. 








. 
The output of coal for last year was about 7,840,000 
‘short tons and the output of coke 504,000 tons. Condi- 
‘tions immediately preceding the war reduced the output. 
No new mines were opened during the year, and the 
collieries are now working about three-quarter full time. 
_ Trade with the New England States will, it is expected, 
‘be better than it was last year, as the Dominion Coal Co. 
‘has chartered double the number of cargo boats for that 
trade during the present winter. 
The accident list is about the same as last year, there 
‘being no great mining disasters. 
& 


in Alberta during 
1914 


By Joun T. Srrruinct 


Coal Mining 








SY NOPSIS—Production decreases ubout 600,000 
tons. New districts being opened. Safety lamps 
are widely used. One hundred and forty-two men 
are given first-aid certificates. 


: 





_ During the year 1914, the coal-mining industry in 
“Alberta, particularly in the southern portion of the pro- 
vince, has not been so satisfactory as it was during the 
year 1913. 

There were 4,306,346 tons of coal produced during the 
year 1913, but the output for the year 1914 will prob- 
ably not exceed 3,650,000 tons. This falling off is due 
in a large extent to the reduced amount of coal being used 
by the railway companies and also to the extremely mild 
weather which has been experienced throughout the year. 


*Deputy inspector of mines and quarries, Halifax, N. S. 
+Chief inspector of mines, Edmonton, Alta., Can. 
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At the end of the year 1913 there were 217 mines in 
operation, while at present there are only 208. Thirty- 
seven mines have been abandoned during the present year ; 
4 were reopened and 24 new. mines commenced. 

For the last few months, the mines in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass district have only been producing about 30 per cent. 
of their available output, while the mines in the Leth- 
bridge district have been producing about 50 per cent. 

The mines in the northern part of the province have 
been working somewhat steadily and at the present time 
are all practically working to full capacity. A consider- 
able improvement has also taken place in the Lethbridge 
field during the last week or two and it is expected that 
from now on, for the next few months, the mines in this 
district will work steadily. 


ImporTANT DEVELOPMENTS 


The most important development in the province dur- 
ing the year took place in the Drumheller and Brazeau 
districts. In the Drumheller district, where the coal 
mined is of a high grade, there are now eight mines in 
operation. The output in this district for the year 1913 
was 52,894 tons, while for the year 1914, it is estimated 
that it will be at least double that amount. Most of this 
coal is shipped to Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

In the Brazeau district, the mines operated by the 
Brazeau Collieries, Ltd., have been so far developed that 
an output of 1000 tons per day is now being obtained. 

The mines situated on the main transcontinental lines 
of the Canadian Northern and Grank Trunk Pacific rail- 
ways, about 200 miles west of Edmonton, are being devel- 
oped very slowly, owing to the difficulty in getting rid 
of the output. 

Practically all the mines which have been commenced 
during the year have been opened with the intention of 
operating on a small scale for the purpose of supplying the 
immediate local demand. There have been no new mines 
opened up in the district north of Edmonton. 


Most Minzs Use Sarety LAMPS 


All the bituminous and anthracite mines in the province 
are now being operated with safety lamps entirely, as 
well as the more important lignite mines. All the mines 
in the Drumheller district are also operated by means 
of safety lamps. The lamp most commonly in use is 
of the Wolf type, while some of the Koehler type and 
also electric safety lamps are being employed. 

The No. 6 mine, operated by the Department of Na- 
tural Resources of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., is 
equipped with electric safety lamps of the Wico and Ceag 


‘types, while a number of lamps of the Edison type are 


being used by the Pembina Coal Co., Ltd. All these 
lamps are giving satisfaction. 

During the past year the Pembina Coal Co., Ltd., has 
installed two storage-battery locomotives of the Edison 
type. 

There has been a considerable increase in the number 
of tons of coal produced per pound of explosive used par- 
ticularly in the bituminous and anthracite mines and 
only “permitted explosives” are now allowed to be used in 
these mines. 

Up to the present time, there have been 87 nonfatal 
accidents and 19 fatal accidents in the province during 
the year 1914. This number is exclusive of the catas- 
trophe which occurred on June 19, in the mine operated 
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by the Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., at Hillcrest, whereby 189 
men lost their lives. This catastrophe was caused by 
an explosion of gas and coal dust. It has been impossi- 
ble, however, to ascertain the cause of the explosion. 

An order-in-council was passed during the year, put- 
ting into effect certain regulations under the Mines Act. 
These regulations, among other things, prohibit any 
person, other than an authorized person, relighting a 
safety lamp underground, and also make provision for the 
better regulating of the amount of coal dust in a mine. 


TRAINING IN First AID 


During the year, further training in mine-rescue work 
has been carried on to such an extent that there are now 
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SY NOPSIS—The year has been a generally un- 
satisfactory one in every respect for the operators. 
A notable dullness marked the early part of the 
period, due to the generally adverse interpretation 
placed upon the drastic legislation, both national 
and state. This situation was accentuated to an 
acute degree by the European war, with the result 
that the last half brought about even more distress- 
ing conditions. Production for the year has shown 
a heavy decline. In labor circles there was a gen- 
eral uneasiness supplemented in a few instances by 
determined fights between the unions and capital. 
In general, the period has been one of uniform re- 
cessions marked by aggressive retrenchment poli- 
cies in all directions. 


While the year 1914 opened under moderately auspic- 
ious conditions, this soon gave way to a disappointing 
dullness, and the last half found the commercial world 
grappling with the most tremendous demoralization in 
history. That the gun was loaded, we have all vaguely 
understood; but that the trigger would ever be pulled we 
had never seriously considered. Falling thus as a distinct 
surprise, the shock could not have been more severe. Our 
threatened entanglement in Mexico, the Colorado strike 
with its accompanying spectacular demonstrations ex- 
tending from coast to coast, and the failure of several 
powerful banking and commercial institutions, were all 
dwarfed into insignificance. 

But that we still have much cause for self-congratula- 
tion, even in the midst of all this disarray, is an impor- 
tant compensation for us. Our losses, sacrifices and suf- 
ferings have been insignificant as compared with Europe; 
and while these warring states are steadily weakening, the 
potential strength of this country is increasing in a like 
proportion so that we may ultimately occupy a position in 
the world’s business and commercial affairs perhaps never 
dreamed of. 

One of the most impelling constructive developments of 
the year was the general abatement in destructive legisla- 
tion, so inimical to the industrial progress of the coun- 
try. Popular disapproval of these policies was evident 
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142 men holding certificates in the province for this 
work. A second railway car has been provided and 
equipped for rescue service and instruction in the Bank- 
head and Canmore districts. In addition to this, there 
is & mine-rescue car in the Crow’s Nest Pass district, 
which operates between Lundbreck and Coleman. A 
mine-rescue station is also being operated at Hardieville, 
near Lethbridge, and substations at Commerce, Coalhurst 
and Taber. 

The Provincial Government has organized classes in 
technical education at the different mining camps in the 
province, and while these classes are only just commenc- 
ing at present, it is expected that a large attendance will 
be obtained. 
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in the November election, the defeat of Governor Cox of 
Ohio forming an example in which the coal industry is 
more particularly interested, and politicians must soon 
awake to a realization that such policies cannot be consid- 
ered as a passport to public favor. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


As compared with the previous year, 1914 was gen- 
erally unsatisfactory in every respect, and a period of pro- 
nounced discouragement to both operators and_ sales 
agents. Even in the face of a possible suspension at the 
mines the market began to develop soft spots as early as 
March which were followed by a persistent and extreme 
dullness throughout the year. By the middle of summer 
the selling agents were reporting the situation as one of 
the dullest in their recollection, and strict curtailment 
propagandas were put into effect, which for a time gave 
encouraging hopes. of rectifying the trouble. Producers 
also placed a favorable interpretation upon the European 
war at first, seeing indications for an immediate expan- 
sion of our export business on a tremendous scale with 
the result that extra supples were ordered and sales 
agents showed a marked hesitancy to commit themselves 
on future negotiations. For a brief time there was a 
sharp flurry in export business, but through it all con- 
sumers showed every confidence in being able to obtain 
adequate supplies and when the fallacy of expecting any 
important relief in this direction was finally and defi- 
nitely disposed of, hopes of any improvement were aban- 
doned by even the most optimistic. The placing of the 
New Haven contract, involving a quarter of a million 
tons, with Cape Breton interests for shipments in English’ 
vessels further accentuated the depression in the New 
England district. 

Though the close of the year brought many rumors of 
industrial improvement and resumption in manufactur- 
ing districts, it is becoming more and more evident that 
the process will be slow. And in view of the weak prices 
ruling through most of the period, it is clear that con- 
sumers will be conservative as regards negotiations on new 
contracts. The one predominating condition that has 
been brought sharply home to the coal industry during the 
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year is how completely dependent it is upon the general 
prosperity of the country at large. 

: 

| FINANCIAL 

The adverse conditions prevailing in the world’s money 
markets have exerted such an impelling influence upon 
the coal business that this subject seems to justify more 
than cursory examination. Never before in history have 
the effects of a panic been so keenly felt; not that previous 
depressions or decisive wars have failed to create equally 
acute conditions, but business has expanded so tremend- 
ously and the commercial machinery of the world is today 
so closely interlocked, with each unit dependent upon 
the others that the abrupt disruption of this condition 
could not but create a situation that would extend to the 
remotest parts of the world. 

One of the first developments immediately following 
the various declarations of war was the establishment of 
moratoria on the part of nearly all the involved states. 
Perhaps the most amazing feature of this was the dispo- 
sition on the part of the European countries to shift the 
blame for this demoralization onto the United States— 
a responsibility which, strange to say, appears to have 
been generally accepted in this country. The statement 
was repeatedly made that we were unable to meet our 
maturing obligations when, as a matter of fact, it was the 
Europeans themselves who suspended payment of all in- 
debtedness, a condition which was not at any time consid- 
ered in this country. 

The effects of these moratoria in this country were, of 
course, enormous, particularly as regards England. As 
is well known, London is the chief clearing house of the 
world; not only was she responsible for her own indebt- 
edness to us, but practically all of our foreign and export 
business the world over is cleared through the London 
banks. The British moratorium, originally declared for 
30 days only, ran over a period of three months before it 
was finally lifted, and during this time it is estimated that 
our exports, for which payment was held up in London, 
aggregated nearly half a billion dollars. 

The close of the year found a distinctly improved sen- 
timent prevailing in business circles—improved, that is, 
as compared with conditions immediately succeeding the 
European war. The very unexpectedness of the war alone 
was sufficient to cause a more or less complete collapse of 
the world’s financial machinery; particularly was this the 
ease in this country which had been struggling along for 
a long period under the burden of what the large business 
interests chose to interpret as adverse legislation. Con- 
sidering these conditions, therefore, the renewed optimism 
at the end of the year is even more gratifying. 

Certainly the first shock of the war was succeeded by 
a wonderfully effective constructive propaganda. Ex- 
change, commerce and credit, problems requiring immedi- 
ate solution, were hastily patched up with temporary ex- 
pedients and later reéstablished on a permanent basis. 
Restrictions were slowly removed, the exchanges gradually 
getting under way during the last month, and investment 
and speculation resumed, though on a much reduced scale. 
There is a growing conviction among conservative observ- 
ers that, with the bottom of the depression now past, the 
recovery should continue even though the war stili exists. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


_ The reassuring statements in the President’s last mes- 
sage toward the close of the year, such as “The road at 
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last lies clear and firm before business, the road to un- 
grudged and unclouded success,” lacks nothing of the 
customary beautiful phraseology, though the practical 
business man would no doubt prefer something more 
tangible. The one ameliorating condition in the message 
seems to lie in his assurances that the drastic legisla- 
tion had been concluded, for the time being at least. 

Mr. Wilson also reminds us that the foreign wars have 
created unexpected and unprecedented opportunities for 
American manufacturers, but his query: “How are we to 
carry our goods to the empty ‘markets of which I have 
spoken if we have not the ships?’ seems hardly justified. 
Certainly where profitable investments offering reasonable 
security can be obtained there should be plenty of private 
capital available, and if the investment is not profitable, it 
is illogical to expect or desire that the Government should 
participate in it. 

In general, the present administration has not favor- 
ably impressed the country, particularly the mining in- 
dustry. It is now thought that what is required more 
than anything else is a government that will adhere more 
particularly to governing, and cease interfering with the 
normal course of business. Mr. Wilson is a serious man 
and there are few that will question his sincerity, but his 
position on some of the leading questions of the day, as 
for instance the labor problem, is the cause of no little un- 
easiness. 


TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS 


A study of the performance of the principal coal car- 
riers throws interesting light on the progress of the coal 
industry through the year. Almost without exception 
these roads show a consistent loss throughout most of 
the year, and in no important case is the customary 10 
per cent. increase in tonnage noted. 

Anthracite Shipments—The hard-coal tonnage for the 
first eleven months showed a decline of more than three- 
quarters of a million tons. There was considerable activ- 
ity in anthracite over the last month of the year, due to 
more. or less continuous cold weather; this will cause a 
substantial increase in shipments over that for December, 
1913, which were relatively light, and the final loss in 
anthracite shipments will not exceed half a million tons. 

The Thirteen Leading Coal Roads—Of the many rail- 
road statistics, this government compilation, showing the 
monthly results on the thirteen leading bituminous coal 
roads, is by far the most comprehensive statement of this 
kind there is. Unfortunately, it is considerably delayed 
in publication; but it covers, perhaps, 40 per cent. of 
the aggregate bituminous tonnage in the country and 
hence forms a valuable criterion of the situation. The ac- 
companying table shows the report for October and the 
first ten months of 1914, the latest report available at this 
time. 

It will be noted that the gross tonnage for the ten- 
month period shows a loss of nearly 12 million tons for 
1914, as compared with 1913. This falling off may seem 
unimportant as compared with the gross tonnage involved, 
but it should be remembered that in periods of normal 
progress there is an average increase of ten per cent. per 
annum in the tonnage; an actual falling off below the pre- 
vious records is, therefore, a matter of some concern. 
During only one month did the 1914 tonnage exceed that 
of last year; this was in March and was due entirely to 
anticipation of a more or less protracted suspensivn pend- 
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ing the arranging of a new wage scale, the consumers 
‘ pushing rather aggressively for deliveries. 

Bituminous Coal Movement—The following is a sum- 
mary of the movement of coal and coke over 13 principal 
railroads during October and the first ten months of the 
last two years, in short tons: 


October 10 Months——— 
1914 














Anthracite 1913 1913 1914 
Baltimore & Ohio?...... 166,214 127,374 1,226,938 1,118,554 
Chesapeake & Ohio’.. 1,645 1,274 14,639 14,437 
lidatsGikecee. oe oh, cna ee ae Ae 794,528 866,730 7,283,826 7,790,188 
Penns yl Vans seas ets sts 1,046,703 1,055,344 8,711,723 9,205,279 
Wooprati eset) See” Baas seer - 50 25 909 342 

otal Dy TORS stnmiiaak 2,009,140 2,050,747 17,238,035 18,128,800 

Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio!...... 3,401,618 2,802,702 30,652,147 27,733,854 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.* ?... 985,223 688,013 8,037,988 6,735,808 
Buffalo & Susq 7...... 168,148 103,697 1,507,341 971,348 
Chesapeake & Ohio’.. 1,570,072 2,026,604 14,188,105 17,606,945 
I thy et ae Pon ced CE Mine 13,298 9,330 319,764 67,899 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt.* 2.. 127,898 87,386 1,135,294 859,088 
New York Central’...... 889,153 708,974 7,658,720 6,689,919 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 2,094,949 1,997,839 20,029,848 21,977, 946 
Pennsylvania? *......- 4,887,840 4,233,393 42,662,163 40, 346,167 
Pitts. & Lake Erie® ?.... 1,144,112 866,057 10,812,407 9'439,842 
Pitts. Shaw. & North* a. 270,174 197,958 2,307,343 1,904,490 
Wargunian 2s stem iiss. 476,482 341,703 3,768,423 3,396,796 
Western Maryland...... 284,108 255,848 2,827,071 2,559,229 

Total 13 roads.......- 16,313,075 14,319,504 145,906,614 140,289,331 

Coke 

Baltimore & Ohio?. : 388,337 208,866 3,997,411 2,784,321 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pt): 32,059 28,920 445,162 239,190 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 30,965 52,437 255,503 349,673 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 33,035 8,713 299,921 276,121 
iNew. work: Gentralssie Sy ech ee ere St 2O7, Gilets eine 
Norfolk & Western? °... 114,312 63,625 1,295,272 871,068 
Pennsylvania? *......... 1,152,950 720,070 12,012,363 8,324,007 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? 2,... 567,661 346,818 5,750,552 4,260,652 
Pitts::Shaw: id: Northt 32 0 serene hie eae one ee O (S83 talk ea 
Western Maryland...... 4,891 2,796 64,114 54,485 

Total 10 roads........ 2,324,210 1,432,245 24,165,888 17,159,517 

Total Coal and 1 Includes coal received from 

Coke 13 Roads 1913 1914 Se ah ne lines. ‘ ; 
January.......... 19,314,523 18,157,998 neludes company’s coal. 
February......... 17,594,079 15,446,830 * Does not pole compa- 
March............ 17,672,305 20,233,213 y's coal hauled free : 
April............. 16,882,326 15,497,444 _ Note:The Southern Rail- 
May 19'015.721 16.523.385 Way hauled 349,160 short tons 
Tene ee 18°610'757. 16984476 of bituminous coal during 
July. cee ater eee 18'736'979 1715391427 September, 1914, and 2,965,474 
August 0ll1/.~ tgl757'10418'740'453 short tons during the _nine 
September........ 19,080,318 18,601,926 months ending Sept. 30, 1914. 
October...----.... 20,646,425 17,802,496 

Total, 10 months 187,310,537 175,577,648 


The Pennsylvania R.R.—The Pennsylvania R.R., with 
its gross tonnage of 70 million tons of soft coal per 
annum, was a full 6 million tons behind the movement 
of last year at the end of the first eleven months. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Canal—The coal tonnage through 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal fell off 4 million tons, or more 
than 20 per cent. below the movement last year. This 
was due to the light demand during the winter of 1913- 
14, which left heavy stocks at the Upper Lake ports. 

ANTHRACITE 


The salient feature of the anthracite trade in 1914 was 
the obviously heavy stocks available at all times through- 
out practically the whole year. All the enormous storage 
facilities of the large companies, as well as the yards of 
the smaller individuals were taxed to their utmost to carry 
the large surpluses, and at no time was there a general 
shortage on all sizes. 

This rather unusual condition was due for the most 
part to the unusually mild winter of 1913-14, and conse- 
quent light consumption which resulted in large stocks 
being carried over after the April discount went into 
effect. Even in the early months of the year, which are 
commonly regarded as the best of the season for the an- 
thracite trade, an intermittent curtailment of mining 
operation became necessary, and by the middle of Feb- 
ruary individual operators had cut the regular circular 
down to the Apr. 1 basis. 

By mid-summer the most rigid curtailment became 
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necessary. The stringency in the money market and the 


difficulty in obtaining ready cash caused a heavy reduc- 
tion in the usual summer stocking of domestic coal, con- 
sumers preferring to pay the higher winter prices rathel 
than reduce their bank balances under the unfavorable 
conditions that existed. The depression in industrial cir- 
cles had a blighting effect on the steam sizes, and the sit- 
uation on these grades became almost as badly demora- 
lized as bituminous coal. Even the early fall months, 
which are usually a period of great activity in anthracite 
circles, failed to show much improvement, and it was not 
until well into December, after several weeks of unusually 
severe weather, that the market toned up to any appreci- 
able extent. 

Evidence of the exceedingly adverse conditions prevail- 
ing in all directions is apparent when one remembers that 
at scarcely any time during the year were the individuals 
able to exact their customary premiums from the con- 
sumers. Nearly every coal season is marked by certain 
periods during which substantial advances over the regu- 
lar circular are obtainable; but this year it is doubtful if 
many of the individual operators will average up to the 
full circular on the year’s business. 

There were no important changes in the gradation or 
marketing of any of the anthracite sizes. Stove coal dur- 
ing parts of the year was in urgent demand, which fact 
not infrequently assisted the operator to move the other 
sizes. It was commonly thought in trade circles that the 
price might be advantageously increased on this size, and 
thus divert a portion of the demand to other grades. 


Wr 


The opening price on Pocahontas and New River coals 
at Hampton Roads was $2.85 f.o.b., although $2.75 more 
nearly represented the actual market. The evident deter- 
mination on the part of certain agencies to regain lost 
tonnage was a potent factor in weakening prices and this 
was further accentuated by the fact that the Hampton 
Roads yards were congested with heavy excess tonnages 
throughout the entire period. There has seldom ever been 
such a complete absence of spot business while contractors 
were generally forced to protect the consumers against a 
decline. The market was obviously distressed to absorb 
even the curtailed production then in effect and what few 
orders for prompt shipment did come in were always filled 
with the greatest dispatch. 

When the large consumers began to make heavy cuts on 
their contracts, the operators failed to: meet this with a 
like restriction in production and the market became so 
glutted with coal that no further pretense of maintain- 
ing the $2.85 basis was made. Finally, when $2.50 be- 
came readily obtainable and buyers failed to respond 
even at this low figure, severe restrictive measures 
were forced upon the operators; this, together with 
the prospects of a lucrative export business, which ap- 
peared early in August, caused a temporary stimulation. 

The situation was indeterminate for a short period and 
prices stiffened up, but when nothing tangible developed 
in the export trade there was another relapse to the $2.50 
level on which still further cuts would have been made 
only that sales agents were convinced of the futility of 
any such move. The general softness of the market to- 
ward the year end, as evidenced by the closing of a large 
power-house contract on a $2.70 basis, shows a distinctly 
adverse outlook for the new year. 


ESt VIRGINIA COALS 
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The desperate plight of the Pocahontas and New River 
ippers forced them to guarantee low water rates to the 
New England trade by which they were, for a time, able 
to supplement a considerable amount of the higher grade 
Georges Creek tonnage, and though the latter soon met 
these new delivered prices and regained a portion of this 
business, the West Virginia coal still retained a substan- 
tial part of it. 

The Georges Creek coals, as usual, were very closely 
held and seldom loaded except on firm orders. The antici- 
pated boom in export business created more or less of an 
acute situation on these coals for a short time, the oper- 
ators in that district having been long interested in build- 
ing up a foreign trade. 

A striking effect of the European war was the abrupt 

cessation of operations on the part of the Berwind-White 
Co. This concern being one of the most favorably situ- 
‘ated coal producers in the country, as regards the market- 
ing of its product, has scarcely ever been compelled to ser- 
jiously restrict operations even in the face of the most 
‘severe depression, but with German shipping driven off 
the seas, the first month of the war found this company 
working at less than half capacity. 
' Tt should be remembered that the Berwind-White Co. 
‘As practically in control of all the bunkering business in 
New York Harbor, and is said to be closely affiliated with 
‘the German lines particularly; in fact, there were well 
defined rumors current that considerable of this com- 
‘pany’s coal found its way into the German cruisers in 
‘Southern waters. The most significant feature of inter- 
est in this connection, however, is the fact that a disposal 
for this large surplus tonnage must be found, and the New 
‘York agencies are anticipating an aggressive competition 
on new business from this company. 


New York 


In the Eastern bituminous market the opening of the 
/year found operators generally reluctant to quote on the 
new contracts, partially because of the expectations of a 
general revival in business, but more particularly because 
it was thought there would be a heavy stocking movement 
‘in anticipation of a prolonged suspension when the wage 
agreement expired Apr. 1. But when this time arrived 
the miners apparently realized the hopelessness of their 
‘position, with the result that agreements were quickly 
effected in most districts shipping the Eastern market. 
_ In the meantime some stocking had been done through 
March, which was the only month in which there was any 
activity of any kind. This left the consumers with large 
surpluses on hand, so that the market was poorly 
equipped to withstand the succession of adverse condi- 
‘tions, both legislative and commercial, which developed 
| during the first half of the year. It was well into July 
before the situation showed any indication of clearing up, 
and this was, of course, immediately reversed with the 
declaration of war in Europe. 

Heavy restrictions in general manufacturing went rap- 
idly into effect, the results of which became more and 
more apparent in the coal industry. The only ameliorat- 
ing condition in the whole situation at this time was a 
spurt of activity in the export business, although this was 
more in shape of irregular trade and failed utterly to 
relieve the pressure on the general market; as a matter 
of fact the August exports from this country showed a 
severe slump of about 20 per cent. as compared with the 

same month last year. 
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There has seldom ever been a year so completely dis- 
couraging to the Eastern bituminous trade as 1914. The 
coal agencies were compelled to canvass aggressively for 
business throughout nearly the whole period and competi- 
tion was at its keenest. But in spite of these adverse con- 
ditions, there is one significant and encouraging fact 
that will do much to cheer the operators as to the future, 
and that is the obviously determined efforts noted on all 
sides to obtain higher prices; tangible evidence of this 
move on any important scale was first noticed in 1913, 
and it was rigidly adhered to throughout the year just 
closed. Occasional tonnages on demurrage were, of 
course, sacrificed, particularly in late April and early 
May, when it became clear that no protracted suspension 
in mining would occur, but on regular business conces- 
sions on old figures were slight. 

Among the features of purely local interest at New 
York was the severe decline in slack coal as compared 
with 1913, this being due especially to the curtailment of 
production at the steel plants and cement works. The 
high-grade volatile coals were in strong demand through- 
out the year, and at no time were subject to any heavy cut. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COALS 


The superabundance of the West Virginia coals in the 
New England markets had an exceedingly adverse effect 
on the Pennsylvania grades in that direction. The higher 
grade qualities did fairly well but when the Hampton 
Roads shippers break below their standard $2.85 level, 
there is little hope for the medium- and low-grade Penn- 
sylvania product. That the Pennsylvania operators are 
making a determined effort to overcome this difficulty 
is evident from the much greater care they are exercising 
in preparation of the coal and also by the increasing com- 
plaints regarding the impurities in the West Virginia 
product. 

The second month of the year found such a large excess 
accumulation of the Pennsylvania varieties at Philadel- 
phia and New York that certain of the transportation 
lines were forced to declare embargoes. A temporary 
stimulation occurred when this congestion had been re- 
lieved which was fairly well maintained due to the slight 
flurry preceding the expiration of the old wage agree- 
ment, but this was followed by a period of exceeding dull- 
ness and frequent reports of demurrage coal. Operators 
struck their minimum price early in the year and main- 
tained it throughout the period and at no time was there 
any activity in the market with the possible exception of 
a fleeting spurt the first of August. 

As would naturally be expected in the face of a mar- 
ket such as this, a certain amount of coal was sure to ac- 
cumulate on demurrage, but it must be said that the 
Pennsylvania operators were eminently better off in this 
respect than the West Virginia companies who showed 
a pronounced disposition to force business on the slight- 
est excuse. The market was not relieved in any way, 
throughout the year, constant pressure on the trade being 
the characteristic feature. 


Tuer Export TRADE 


American operators anticipated such unlimited possibil- 
ities in the export trade when the European war was 
precipitated that they even went so far as to be conserva- 
tive about future commitments, in spite of the fact that 
they were facing one of the most depressed markets in the 
history of the trade. Prices stiffened up perceptibly, and 
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there were well defined rumors of moderate premiums 
offered in the offshore trade. 

Indeed, a substantial increase might have been exper- 
ienced in the export business, had it not been that all 
German and Austrian shipping was abruptly interned, 
while the English government was reported to have chart- 
ered 1500 steamers, with the result that there was a run- 
away market in ocean freights, the situation finally cul- 
minating with rates entirely prohibitive for coal ship- 
ping. The difficulty in making proper financial arrange- 
ments also accentuated the trouble, South American mer- 
chants demanding credit extending over two to four 
months, and frequently asking renewals at the end of that 
period. 

The Georges Creek shippers, who have always shown 
a keen interest in the offshore business, entered aggres- 
sively into the market, giving preference to foreign load- 
ing over their regular coastwise trade. For a few weeks 
their routine business even suffered, and it was necessary 
to divert some bottoms to Hampton Roads for loading, 
but this did not prevail for long. 

The early prospects for American operators in the for- 
eign markets were distinctly better during the past year 
than ever before, several large tonnages having been con- 
tracted for in Italy, while the South American trade 
continued to show a steady increase. The temporary em- 
bargo against coal shipments from Great Britain when 
war was declared diverted a large number of inquiries 
to America, but the high freight rates and long-term cred- 
its caused this business to be regarded with disfavor in 
most instances, so that there was little closed. After the 
embargo was raised, this narrowed the market for the 
American product, and the situation was still less favor- 
able. When the unprecedented advance in vessel rates 
occurred toward the close of the year, this developed such 
a tense situation that schooners, which ordinarily oper- 
ate in the Coastwise trade only, entered into the export 
business. 

One of the significant developments in this trade dur- 
ing the year was the completion of two of the largest 
coal piers in the world at Hampton Roads, which will add 
materially to our exporting capacity. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the Government has undertaken to fa- 
cilitate this branch of our foreign business by directing 
the efforts of the Government’s technical staffs to the as- 
sistance of American coal exporters. 

Close observers believe that the American companies 
will gain a strong foothold in the foreign markets before 
Great Britain is again in a position to properly care for 
her interests in this direction. It is also thought that even 
when the war has ceased it is more than possible that Eng- 
land will never again dominate the world’s coal mar- 
kets as she has in the past, but will more likely endeavor 
to conserve her already depleted reserves. 

The opening of the Panama Canal was another impor- 
tant development of the year but it has been in operation 
over too short a period to draw any conclusions on the ul- 
timate results. There have, nevertheless, been a number 
of significant changes in this direction. 

On the whole, the year has been a most important one 
for American coal exporters for the reason that it has 
taught them much regarding the foreign markets, the 
competitive coals and the methods under which they will 
be expected to do business. When war was first declared 
there was a rush of American sales agents to the South- 
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ern markets in unprecedented numbers, and, although 
their reports on the situation were more or less uniformly 
discouraging, they have gained a knowledge and insight 
into existing conditions which will be invaluable in the 
years to come. It is clear to all that American export- 
ers could have materially increased their tonnage had they 
been willing to meet certain conditions as to credits, ete. 


CONNELLSVILLE COKE 


In the Connellsville coke region we find particular evi- 
dence of the acute depression. The output for the year 
was only 13 million tons, the smallest since 1904, with the 
single exception of 1908, the year immediately following 
the panic of 1907. Prices were also at a low ebb; in fact,. 
they were so generally unprofitable that many of the prop- 
erties acquired at the high figures prevailing on Connells- 
ville coke lands, in late years, were compelled to suspend 
operations. 

Consumers as a rule showed a disposition to buy in the 
spot market, and no doubt they were able to fill their re- 
quirements at figures substantially less than contracts 
were bringing. It is a notable fact, however, that quo- 
tations in the prompt market were at a somewhat higher 
level than in other years, though this is in a measure off- 
set by the higher wage scales now in effect. 


THE LAKE MARKETS 


In sharp contrast with the year 1913, the past twelve 
months have undoubtedly been one of the worst periods 
in the history of the Pittsburgh district, both as regards 
prices and production. The Lake demand was altogether 
unsatisfactory, while the steel mills did not operate on an 
average of 60 per cent. during the year, and the railroad 
consumption was heavily curtailed. One of the chief 
causes for this condition lay in the settlement of the bi- 
annual wage scale; there is invariably a heavy stocking 
movement against the possibility of a long suspension, 
and the cleaning up of these surpluses often drags out 
over a long time, particularly when consumption is light 
as has been the case during this year. 

The Lake trade. opened quite inauspiciously, and the 
movement was consistently below previous records 
throughout the entire season in spite of the fact that ship- 
pers continued optimistic for a better business during the 
whole period. 

The open winter of 1913-14 left heavy stocks on the 
Upper Lake ports so that the past season opened with 
prices 10 to 15c. below those for the previous year. 
In fact, supplies were so excessive that there was 
no anxiety whatever over the possibility of a long sus- 
pension in the central competitive district. About a half 
million tons of coal had been loaded on vessels during the 
winter, most of which was not required until late in the 
season as is evident by the fact that one cargo of Hocking 
coal, loaded during the winter, was not delivered until late 
in October. The movement to Lake Superior only touched 
the two million-ton mark one month during the season, 
although this was a common average during the previous 
year. The gross tonnage for the year was nearly a fourth 
less than in 1913 and conditions have seldom been worse. 
The heaviest loser was, of course, Ohio; computed on the 
basis of past performances, Ohio should have shipped 434 
million tons, one-half of which would have come from the 
No. 8 field, which was closed down throughout the entire 
season. 
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There is no doubt that the mine-run law has seriously 
affected the value of the Ohio screenings; there is not 
only a larger percentage made, but they are of such in- 
ferior quality that consumers can seldom be prevailed 
upon to accept them when any others are available. Ex- 
perienced and conservative sales agents estimate that Ohio 
screenings are now worth 85 to 90 per cent. what they 
previously brought under the old law 


THe MIsstssipPpl VALLEY 


The winter of 1913-14 was so exceptionally mild that 
the domestic business in the Middle West seemed to grow 
steadily worse through the opening months of the year, 
though a little spurt was evident immediately preceding 
the expiration of the old wage agreement when there 
‘seemed to be possibilities of a more or less protracted sus- 
pension of mining. The fact that the cessation was not 
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— Baltimore’ ——. —— Norfolk? —~ —Newport News— 
1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Manvary........... 88,653 90,891 168,131 202,986 50,171 57,776 
Sebrusry et a, 77,186 100,143 221,436 193,630 78,265 43,938 
arch 94,407 92,463 227,697 224,945 81,359 70,966 
April. . 95,767 107,870 232,210 232,458 88,530 53,397 
eerie 105,849 112,518 195,931 247,494 77,750 86,237 
eres ea, 112:934% 109,271 179,936 184,340 980,834 50,296 
July... 123,7842 108,285 160,515 215,926 56,445 31,957 
ae 110,795? 86,665 222974 240,366 57,646 46,420 
September 71.577 99,755 242,290 254,920 57,571 50,751 
/October..... 86,4441 86.565 205,438 227,812 19,144 31,560 
November 89,554 102,372 208,275 225,159 38,438 53,817 
December 107,564 61,468 220,846 187,596 51,494 34,254 
/Totals1914........ 1,158,266 2,637,632 611,369 
BOI ie Se 1,164,514 2'485,679 737,647 
| BOIS ol ats 1,361,994 1,836,750 945,803 
Tat See 1,576,397 1,218,391 921,220 
| FOTO x... 1,595,554 795,475 1,243,857 
1008 0. cs +: 481,111 314,505 596,439 


* Courtesy of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Statistics Department. 
1 Includes small shipments from Washington and Georgetown, D. C. 


2 Lamberts Point and Sewalls Point. 
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Coal Receipts by Water at the 
Port of Boston 


The accgmpanying tables show total coal receipts at 
Boston, furnished by courtesy of the Boston Chamber of 


RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE COAL BY SEA AT BOSTON 








—From Philadelphia— From New York Ports —Totals 
1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 

January... . 53,845 43,375 103,685 54,797 157,530 98,172 
February... 38,135 28,708 71,396 53,895 109,531 82,603 
March. ee 39,319 44,489 54,270 87,779 93,589 132,268 
AUTH cas ie 40,860 66,767 90,387 96,577 131,247 163,344 
IMLAY satel st 52,908 59,337 106,889 136,778 159,797 196,115 
WUNG se cae 51,925 65,300 101,180 104,286 153,105 169,586 
JULY, tere 47,986 55,934 108,113 89,274 156,099 145,208 
August 56,325 51,984 92,818 105,452 149,143 157,436 
Septemb 45,033 69,111 111,734 108,006 156,767 a Wer i Uy 
October 42,789 59,130 71,785 87,326 114,574 146,456 
November . 57,156 39,462 77,358 92,244 134,514 131,706 
December. . 55,902 41,201 114,513 77,827 160,415 119,028 
Totals 1914 624,798 1,094,241 1,719,039 
UOT Serna oe 582,183 1,094,128 1,676,311 

UOT? Saree ats 579,778 1,054,378 1,554,156 

ROLLS Sa 592,368 1,289,399 1,881,767 


BITUMINOUS COAL BY SEA AT BOSTON, SHOWING PORT OF SHIPMENT* 


— Philadelphia ~ ——New York— Totals ——. —— Foreign? —— 











1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 
33,702 20,873) Mah UR, Meow) arena wes 340,657 381,526 37,391 27,100 
15,161 49,6365 Vhs ae eee eine 392,048 387,347 25,200 14,200 
22,433 35,945 L004 tee sett. 426,990 424,319 26,445 21,367 
16,255 24,400 DS Frctee eee 1,625 432,762 419,750 27,500 27,500 
33,950 34,427 800 1,470 414,280 482,146 13,300 50 
53,195 025130) Detcntet ee ae neaes 426,899 396,646 Uae (sl Ve aeritece 
62,506 QT BD2 Se cade ite ee oe or 403,250 383,520 21,876 13,976 
74,903 63,621 075 coe Caleta 466,318 437,072 15,750 14,000 
59,458 46,515 3.0.ca sem eek ae 430,896 451,941 13,300 14,129 
65,835 18,138 LO SON ertayetet a. 378,241 364,075 15,247 20,850 
46,769 30,793) totes oer bs ot 383,036 412,141 24,000 56,093 
69,406 42,967) 3 By extras cbr 449,310 326,285 33,900 48,787 

456,446 3,095 4,866,768 258,647 
553,573 3,274 4,944,687 269,659 
322,334 9,639 4,465,520 309,106 
381,961 3,776 4,101,745 263,861 
292,636 25,515 3,954,251 296,564 
595,824 93,940 2,081,819 1,226,134 


* Almost exclusively from Louisburg, Cape Breton, 


except during 1903 when a large tonnage came from Great Britain to relieve shortage because of strike. 


of sufficient duration to clean up the accumulated sur- 
pluses proved a serious blow to the market. With the large 
supplies thus left over, and the disposition among con- 
‘sumers to refrain from doing their usual summer stock- 
ing for the ensuing winter, the market continued to drag 
heavily throughout the summer months. Though operators 
Maintained an optimistic attitude during most of the 
year, it cannot be regarded as other than a most unsatis- 
factory period. 

Anthracite shipments to this district have been sub- 
stantially reduced, due probably to an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign by the gas-house coke producers. The busi- 
‘ness this year was particularly poor, prices ruling most of 
the time substantially below the circular and the demand 
light. 
| “The operators in the southern Illinois field found their 
market still further curtailed, due principally to the con- 
tinually advancing wage scale. In fact, this section ex- 
perienced a disappointment in all directions, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that nine mines out of a total of 34 in 
the Williamson County field, were idle through practic- 
ally the whole of the year. Another development which 
promises to create important complications in the Illinois 
district is codperative mining. The move is proving a 
menace both to the legitimate operators and the miners’ 
organization, and, unless some determined efforts are 
made to stamp it out, it may shortly become one of the 
serious problems of the local coal industry. 

The year 1914 will long be remembered as one of se- 
vere stress and keen disappointments. But we enter the 
new period with a distinctly optimistic feeling in all 
quarters, much encouraged by the success that we have 
had in coping with the difficulties of the past 12 months. 


. 


Commerce. Anthracite shipments made a slight increase 
over last year, but the bituminous arrivals were substan- 
tially less.. This is the first instance of a decrease in the 
soft-coal arrivals for a number of years. 


British Hlomduras as a Coal 
Market 


British Honduras offers a limited market for coal, says 
the Daily Consular and Trade Reports. The trade for 
the last four years has been about equally divided be- 
tween England and the United States. The following 
table shows the value and origin of the imports: 


From United From United 


Kingdom States 
Year Tons Value Tons Value 
LOU... .gemegondee pets wusreseke atom are 172.5 $4,235 2,008 $8,960 
LO LAS... oraraks metres ae’ ae Waals Lake vate corer 2,801.0 18,102 680 4,123 
LD LAF arses reader ens 2,272.0 12,244 1,400 10,122 
LOTS. Soret eis ere che ake ao 1,552.5 10,813 1,180 8,178 


There is no duty on coal. The amount of coke im- 
ported is less than a ton a year. 

It would appear that in view of the amount of. coal 
from England there would be an opportunity for a fur- 
ther advance in the sale of the American product. The 
chief consumer of the Welsh coal is the Stann Creek Ry., 
a short line, Government owned, with its tidewater ter- 
minus at Stann Creek, the second largest town in the 
colony. It is directed by a superintendent whose head- 
quarters are at Stann Creek. 


s 


With a given fuel, there i: a proper thickness of fire and a 
certain definite draft needed for every load on a boiler. These 
thicknesses and drafts should be determined experimentally 
and the requirements indicated should be closely followed.— 
Bromley in ‘Power.” 
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SYNOPSIS—The year just ended was peculiarly 
unsatisfactory for most of the bituminous interests. 
In Pocahontas and New River there was depres- 
sion throughout, with poor industrial conditions 
and an over-production of coal the chief elements. 
Export trade was especially disappointing, failing 
when it was most needed. Georges Creek coals were 
uniform as to price and consistent as to output but 
the Pennsylvama grades suffered from the large 
output in West Virginia. Water freights reached 
the lowest level in years. Anthracite shipments 
increased and that trade enjoyed a generally satis- 
factory year. 





The year 1914 fell far short of the satisfactory record 
that distinguished the preceding twelve months. It ended 
as it began, in a slow inactive market for all varieties, 
with over-production and low prices in bituminous con- 
sistently the chief factors all through the year, and re- 
lieved only by one or two short periods of “prospects’— 
periods that became in fact the despair of operators and 
selling agents. The slack industrial situation combined 
with other conditions to make 1914 a colorless and medi- 
ocre season in the coastwise coal trade. 

PARTIAL PENNSYLVANIA SUSPENSION 

There are few features that stand out in a review of 
conditions during a year in which coal was so sluggish. 
The long-heralded suspension of mining in central Penn- 
sylvania had actually very little effect on the tide-water 
market. So long as there was a pronounced surplus of 
Southern coals it mattered little to New England if every 
bituminous operation in Pennsylvania should shut down. 
Stocks were large, and a controversy over weighing and 
checkoff was not serious enough to cause apprehension 
in so dull a market. The “suspension” showed its less 
serious side when in many instances mine workers on good 
terms with their employers were accommodating enough 
to cut coal for such orders as seemed urgent and then 
resumed the “‘suspension.”” A large number of the mines 
affected would have closed down for most of the time any- 
way, purely through lack of business. Differences were 
gradually adjusted and no more was heard of labor 
troubles the rest of the year. 

Possibility of am increase in tolls was an uncertain 
element, especially in the spring when contracts were 
being made, but the much postponed decision late in the 
year finally disposed of the matter. New England was in- 
terested because a percentage advance would have been ad- 
verse to all-rail delivery and distinctly in favor of water 


shipments from Baltimore, Hampton Roads and Phil- — 


adelphia. The order affecting rates on anthracite to Phil- 
adelphia for use there had no effect on shipments to New 
England. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS 

Speaking broadly, the Seaboard bituminous trade was 
throughout under severe depression—a situation it shared 
with most other industries. The market was slow and 
apathetic, regardless of season. In New England the 
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ing Conditions 


ast im 1914 


trade has become more and more involved with the in- 
creased use of steam colliers. The larger consumers are 
receiving fuel almost exclusively in this way and with the 
advantage of regular movement it is possible we shall not 
again have the kind of winter market that could formerly 
be counted on, due as it was, in large part, to the slow 
movement of sailing vessels during the storm season. Fa- 
cilities are now well adjusted to these modern methods 
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and aside from its effect on fuel consumption the weather - 


is not now the factor it used to be. 

Soft spots in the market appeared prominently early in 
March and there followed a long period of extreme dull- 
ness. The mills had more water power than they could 
use, as it was the heaviest in years, 
the contract demand was light. Late in April some extra 
requisitions from the Navy Department caused talk of 
better conditions but it was soon over and by July the 
season was commonly referred to as “the dullest on rec- 
ord.” It was realized that only the most rigid curtailment 
could mend matters, and for the time this was enforced 
there was a steady improvement in the position of all 
grades. 


Tur CoLLAPse oF THE Export BuBBLE 


But it was not allowed to last. The European war 
seemed to open a wide vista; American shippers saw a 
broad market before them and one that grew more and 
more extended as they dreamed. A few New England 
buyers became worried and tried to make extra purchases 
but their offers were refused and shippers began saving 
output two months ahead to send to the far corners of the 
earth. 

For a few weeks there were some export orders, prices 
hardened at $2.85 Hampton Roads, and there were ru- 
mors of 10@15c. premium, but gradually there came a 
change. It appeared that German and Austrian ships 
were driven out of trade, that the English government 
was chartering all the tonnage it could lay hands on, in 
all 1500 steamers it was said; in other words, suitable 
carriers were scarce with rates high, and American ship- 
pers could not compete. 

It appeared also that exchange was difficult to arrange; 
in South America merchants were requiring two, three 
and four months’ credit, and then usually a renewal, a 
circumstance not at all attractive. The American ship- 
per had always looked upon offshore business as quick- 
cash, and the results of some of the August transactions 
were disappointing. So the export trade s sagged off, and 
with this prop removed from an otherwise weak market, 
late October saw the bituminous trade again in the dol- 


drums and the outlook more discouraging than before. 


The interesting thing was that throughout the 60 days 
or so of dalliance offshore, the New England market was 
not at all responsive. The local buyers who had been 
turned down by Baltimore or Hampton Roads shippers 
either stayed out of the market or bought small quantities 
from Pennsylvania, apparently very confident that Phil- 
adelphia and New York could meet all requirements if 
by any chance the Southern ports could not. It was a 
dull season and the consumer refused to be scared. 


and as a result even 
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New Haven R.R. Furi PurcHAsSE 


Notwithstanding the great pressure to sell output from 
all the American fields, the New Haven R.R. in Octo- 
ber placed an order for 200,000 tons or so of its Boston 
requirements with interests that ship provincial coal from 
Cape Breton. It was later followed by another order for 
75,000 tons from the Boston & Maine R.R., an aggre- 
gate of 275,000 tons that for years has come from either 
West Virginia or Pennsylvania. The use of English col- 
liers has made the deal all the more criticized and it will 
be some time before the local agencies feel right about this 
remarkable transaction. 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 


Late in the year, there were a few small signs of im- 
provement. Scattering plants, mostly special lines of 
textiles and shoe factories, were running to capacity on 
foreign orders, and it was predicted that other industries 
would gradually fall into line. The process will be grad- 
ual, however, and New England buyers are likely to be 
even more conservative this year than last; they have ob- 
served the course of prices in 1914 and unless the unfore- 
seen occurs, the spring of 1915 will probably be a slow 
season for placing yearly contracts. 

In general, 1914 held up to the coal trade some rather 
plain truths. The operators were especially impressed 
with the fact that their output and profits depend on the 
general prosperity of the country, and that only by keep- 
ing in intelligent touch with market conditions and regu- 
lating their output accordingly can they secure a reason- 
able net return on their product. 


| PocaHONTAS AND New RIvER 


The Hampton Roads piers were glutted with coal prac- 
tically the whole 12 months. It was nothing unusual 
to see 600,000 to 800,000 tons standing on cars at the 
_ three terminals. With that as a preliminary it is not sur- 
prising that, except for brief intervals, Pocahontas and 
: New River were weak in price throughout the year; $2.85 
| f.o.b. ($1.45 at the mine) was early announced as the sea- 
son contract basis but the fact that through February 
and March spot sales were made at 5@10c. less did not 
“inspire much confidence among buyers. 

So the season dribbled along, contracts being closed 
very slowly and in most cases at certain alongside or on 
ear arrangements that did not disclose the base price, al- 
though it was understood that $2.75 was not far from the 
actual figure. A clause protecting against a decline in the 
market was freely given; in fact this was the only form of 
contract buyers would consider. There was also an evi- 
dent determination on the part of some shippers to regain 
tonnage lost in 1913 and still under the cloak of mini- 
mum water-freight guarantees most of the remaining con- 
tracts were gathered in. The spot market was extremely 
sluggish and as early as March it was observed there 
had not been a slower or duller period for West Virginia 
coals since the summer of 1912. 

_ For a time it seemed the operators were agreed that 
nothing could be gained by forcing supplies on a reluctant 
market. Contract demand slackened materially during 
April; most shippers, committed on marine transporta- 
tion, were obliged to load vessels as they arrived, and 
never was there a season when cargoes were handled so 
quickly or the boats themselves made such uniformly fast 
‘trips. The market absorbed the coal with increasing slow- 
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ness and it became apparent prices would give way. Con- 
cessions at distributing points like Boston and Providence 
had a serious side when considered in connection with 
contract business on which shippers were most anxious to 
see the season basis maintained. Had it not been for these 
early contracts the spot market would probably have been 
forced so low that shipments “on the market” would have 
been discouraged. 

Again, large consumers were holding shippers down 
to minimum deliveries, and various Pocahontas and New 
River operators apparently concluded to keep mines run- 
ning, regardless of the prices that could be had; $3.30 
and less was the figure at Boston in May, some 50@60c. 
less than contracts had been closed at, and there was no 
longer any pretense of netting $2.85 at Hampton Roads. 
Even a general curtailment of three days a week in Poca- 
hontas failed of results and delivered prices were frankly 
based on $2.50@2.65 on the few sales that were made. 

In brief, the New England Tidewater market in June 
and July was as near demoralization as at any time since 
1909. A three- to five-week wait on large vessels for dis- 
position orders was not unusual; buyers grew so callous 
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to low prices that they ceased to respond, and it was soon 
plain that any ordinary “cut” was as ineffectual as none 
at all. On-cars Portland, “distress”? Hampton Roads coal 
sold at $3 in July. The most drastic restriction clearly 
was the only hope and by Aug. 1 most of the operating 
interests got into line on such a plan. 

The attractive export market loomed up at this juncture 
and all were most keen for a share of it. In a few weeks 
$2.85 was once more reasonably firm and on-car prices 
in New England stiffened, although this was only because 
the surplus supply was shut off. The export business, 
however, falling far short of expectations, let the West 
Virginia coals in for a decided relapse late in September. 

All outlets proving spotty and unreliable, the situation 
was desperate enough. Had it not been for the well 
grounded conviction on the part of selling agents that 
even a radical “cut” would accomplish nothing, $2.85 
would have been more severely slashed than it was. Had 
there been any spot demand of any consequence there 
would surely have been a scramble to see who would go 
lowest but as it was, quotations as low as $2.50 were gen- 
eral. 

A few fall contracts were held in abeyance because of 
the softness of the market. There was apparent, in No- 
vember, a further lack of codperation among operators; 
some were restricting output consistent with market con- 
ditions, but others were not, and the cost must have been 
serious to the latter. New England is so widely tied up 
on yearly contracts that sales in the fall were most infre- 
quent, especially on Pocahontas and New River, and in 
December, buyers not being interested at any price, the 
year closed with $2.50@2.75 f.o.b. the nominal range, 
the figure depending on the degree of distress in which 
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shippers found themselves. The closing of a large power- 
house contract for an 18-month period, at a price under- 
stood to net $2.70 f.o.b. was a further indication that 
1915 prices would open under a severe handicap. 

The lack of a consistent policy among the Pocahontas 
and New River interests and the too frequent recourse to 
“market cargoes” were the leading features of the trade 
in 1914. 


GeorGES CREEK COALS 


On the other hand, shippers of Georges Creek were able 
to follow their usual even course with regard to output 
and prices. When the demand became slack, the output 
was curtailed, and when a broad market seemed in pros- 
pect in August the operators had the coal on hand in 
enough volume to give the prompt service desired. 

Georges Creek is popular with many buyers in this 
territory and while its following is relatively small, as 
compared with the users of Pocahontas and New River, it 
can always command the top of the market and when 
other shippers are short of orders the Georges Creek fac- 
tors are usually well supplied. It is, therefore, a simpler 
matter to adhere to a price program and particularly so 
when a very large proportion of what comes to New Eng- 
land is in steamers and barges controlled by Georges 
Creek operators. There is not often the need to sacrifice 
this coal at the loading piers. 

The year opened with Georges Creek firm with regard 
to price but facing extremely light inquiry, both spot and 
on contract. A more or less drastic restriction was in 
ferce through January and February, relieving the ship- 
pers of any pressure to shade prices. Early in March they 
had closed about their usual contract tonnage on the 
same basis as the year before, namely, $2.85@2.95 f.o.b. 
Baltimore. A certain amount of business had been lost 
on the low water-freights the Pocahontas and New River 
people were, in some instances, willing to guarantee, but 
the Georges Creek shippers came quickly into line on de- 
livered prices and regained, during March and April, 
most of the tonnage the Southern agencies had hoped to 
take away. At the same time, in some directions, West 
Virginia coals made serious inroads on Georges Creek, 
and the aggregate for the year was considerable. 

In June there was again a period of lively competition 
with Pocahontas and New River on delivered prices, but 
it soon subsided and the balance of the summer quotations 
were steady and firm in spite of an extremely dull mar- 
ket. The shippers were all the while in position to name 
figures alongside Boston that would defy analysis but 
they preferred to shorten production and hold the market 
so far as they were able. During July Georges Creek was 
put on wheels only on firm orders; there was no spot 
market, and therefore no accumulation at any of the load- 
ing ports. So far was this carried that when spot busi- 
ness did develop, principally for export, in August, for- 
eign steamers were given loading preference, while coast- 
wise bottoms were obliged to wait. 

Georges Creek shippers have long been much interested 
offshore and for a few weeks in August and September 
they had had so much more business than they could 
handle comfortably that there was anxiety here among 
consumers who depended on this grade for their supply. 
In several cases bottoms intended to load Georges Creek 
were diverted to Hampton Roads, but in October all this 
ceased and the coal was again coming forward in normal 
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amounts. Arrears were soon made up, and except for 
short intervals when weather prevented, Georges Creek 
was in good supply the balance of the year, with enough 
orders to insure a steady flow of coal to Tidewater. 

F.o.b. Philadelphia the season price was $2.92@3.02, 
and $3.22@3.32 f.0.b. New York, the same as the year 
1913-1914. All-rail trade on Georges Creek was normal 


and even throughout the season, $1.67@1.77 f.0.b. mines. 


being the range of prices. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GRADES 


The superabundance of Southern coals the year 
through had a blighting effect on bituminous from Penn- 
sylvania. Prices were low and the market much re- 
stricted, so that neither in tonnage nor in returns at the 
mine could the year compare with 1913. The quality 
grades had about the usual patronage; in that respect 
they compared favorably with Georges Creek, but the 
medium-priced coals went through a very unsatisfactory 
season. 

So long as Hampton Roads shippers hold firmly to a 
basis of $2.85, there is a good market for Clearfields and 
Cambrias that ordinarily range from $1.15@1.50 at the 
mine, but otherwise the outlet is narrow. There is in- 
creasing complaint, however, that the West Virginia coals 
are not as free from impurities as formerly and that is an 
element that will probably be more emphasized as time 
goes on. Many of the central Pennsylvania operators 
are taking the greatest pains with uptodate equipment 
to clean coal properly and if this can be done systematic- 
ally there is no doubt of an increasing representation in 
this market. 

As a case in point, the Navy Department in 1914 
awarded more than one contract to Philadelphia and New 
York shippers in direct competition with the best of Poca- 
hontas and New River, and after exhaustive trials. The 
year further established the fact that the largest of the 
naval colliers can safely load at the Philadelphia coal 
piers, thus demolishing a time-honored argument for 
Hampton Roads and Baltimore loading. 

The market record last year on the Pennsylvania grades 
seems too dreary to go much into detail. In February 
accumulations were so large at Philadelphia and New 
York piers that an embargo was in force on certain of the 
railroads. When that congestion had been relieved, labor 
differences served to curtail output during April and May, 
to quite an extent, and quotations were a trifle firmer than 
early in the year. The higher grades from Somerset and 
Cambria Counties were up to $1.60@1.70, the less favor-. 
ably known Clearfields 95c.@$1.15, and the better va- 
rieties $1.20@1.40. Trade was dull, however, in every 
direction, and only by holding shipments well down to 
actual requisitions could the operator make anything like 
a showing. When demurrage accrued the operating mar- 
gin quickly vanished. The poorer grades from Clearfield 
fell off to 80@85c., or 10@15c. lower than in 1913. 

The much diminished transatlantic traffic from New 
York was a heavy blow to the bunkering trade and in- 
directly to all the districts in Pennsylvania. This was 
further accentuated when, late in the fall there were quan- 
tities of coal offering in New York Harbor that had been 
taken out of ocean liners. 

Throughout the twelve months, “distress” coal was 
offered both at New York and at Philadelphia and 
there was hardly a week when there was any life to 
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the market. For a short time in August a few compre- 
hensive orders were placed with Pennsylvania shippers, 
orders that the Southern agencies had declined, but the 
demand was momentary and had no general effect on the 
depressed situation. 

From September to the end of December there were 
only small fluctuations in price; operators had set their 
minimum back in the spring, and further reductions were 
only made when they had coal on hand they were under 
compulsion to move, At no time, however, was the pro- 
portion of coal on wheels anything like as large as in the 
Virginia. By and large the Pennsylvania interests seem 
to have shown good sense through a very trying year. 
In the fall, many of the mines were on a two-day-per- 
week basis. 

The all-rail business shared the disadvantages of the 
market at tide. At times it was fully as stagnant and as 
a whole has been unrelieved by any favorable features 
The low prices at New England Tidewater distributing 
plants had a natural tendency to limit the rail market, 
and a constant pressure to sell coal was the characteristic 
feature. 


WATER FREIGHTS 


As usual, coastwise freights in 1914 kept step with the 
coal market. Rates were uniformly low. There was no 
such level as the 95c.@$1 rate that prevailed early in 
1913; in fact, it would probably be difficult to find an 
instance where more than 80c. was paid a sailing vessel 
or barge, 2500 tons and upward, Hampton Roads to Bos- 
ton, at any time in the calendar year. On the other hand, 
during June and July large vessels could be had for sin- 
gle trips at 55c., and steamers were let at 50c., the lowest 
rate per ton in twenty years. There was a surplus of 
_ steam, sail, and barge tonnage at all times and only when 
storms worked havoc or delayed movement was there any 
change; 65@70c. was the highest range that obtained 
for any period longer than a week. 

A chart of rates would not be so significant or compre- 
_ hensive as in years back. The volume of coal carried to Bos- 
ton in sailing vessels has steadily decreased and that car- 
ried in steamers has steadily increased. Coal steamers al- 
most exclusively are on Government form calling for a per 
diem charge rather than a rate per ton and it would there- 
fore be very difficult to make a comparison. Then again, 
most sailing vessels in the trade are now taken on season 
charters at a reasonable rate through several months if not 
the entire year, and this, of course, tends to make rates 
steadier. 

Several steam colliers built for the coastwise trade not 
only took cargoes to the Pacific coast via the Canal but 
went during the fall with grain, cotton, and other sup- 
plies across the Atlantic, av ailing themselves of the high 
_ rates. Sailing vessels also took freights through the Canal 
and to South America, but many of the coal schooners 
lay idle for months. Owners suffered heavy losses in 
1914; in one gale alone, in January, more than $1,000,000 
in vessel property was lost along the coast. 

The Reading barge rate on bituminous was reduced 
Mar. 1 from 90c. to 80c., Philadelphia to Boston, and 
was further reduced in July to 75c., at which point it 
remained the rest of the year. Through the spring, sum- 
mer and fall 40@45c. was the market rate for New York 
loading to points south of Cape Cod, but this was ad- 
vanced to a minimum of 50@55c. in November when 
thick weather affected the supply of barges. 50@55c. 
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continued the rate on anthracite coal carrying railroad 
transportation from New York to Boston, and 75c. from 
Philadelphia, the same as for several years. 


Cape Cop CANAL 


The Cape Cod Canal was formally opened July 29 and 
has been more or less in use since that time. So far it can 
admit vessels only up to 15-ft. draft, and it is perhaps 
too early to measure its usefulness. It is supposed to 
make a saving of 70 miles in the passage to Boston in 
addition to avoiding the treacherous shoals in rounding 
Cape Cod. At current water rates there is an impression 
that 7c. per cargo-ton is more than transportation own- 
ers can afford to pay. 


ANTHRACITE 


The hard-coal trade in general afforded a pleasing con- 
trast to the situation in bituminous. While early in Jan- 
uary the demand was listless, due to the mild weather, 
lower temperatures began to prevail and lasted well into 
March. Orders were plentiful in consequence and not 
in years was there so little coal in consumers’ cellars as 
in the spring of 1914. April business, therefore, was ex- 
cellent and all the companies that regularly ship to this 
market had a most satisfactory trade through to July 15. 
Receipts of anthracite the first six months at the Port of 
Boston were more than 50,000 tons in excess of the corre- 
sponding period of 1913 and that is an indication of the 
increase all over New England. 

Directly business sagged off in July the mining inter- 
ests cut down production, so the rest of the year there was 
mined only shghtly in excess of what the market readily 
absorbed. 

Stove coal was in short supply the whole of the first 
half-year, and into the fall the shippers were obliged to 
restrict orders to not more than a third in a cargo. The 
demand for this size has so much increased here, to the ex- 
clusion of egg size, that dealers were anxious over the 
prospect for fall and winter. They, of course, used every 
effort the first of the season to get stove shipped and ac- 
cepted as little of the egg and chesnut as possible, and 
one result was that in the @ullness through November and 
December, stove was as easy to get as any other size. An 
advance of 25c. on stove at wholesale was rumored in 
March as an effort to shift demand to other sizes but 
nothing came of it. Broken size was also in short supply 
in the spring but was rapidly corrected as the season ad- 
vanced. 

There has been some mild agitation here in favor of 
what used to be known here as “No. 4 Stove,” a size be- 
tween the present stove and chestnut. One of the objec- 
tions urged is that the demand would be so great there 
would be even more difficulty supplying it than has been 
the case with ordinary stove, well mixed with small egg. 

Wholesale prices on anthracite, delivered alongside Bos- 
ton, remained substantially the same as established in 
1912, namely, $5.25 as the net circular per ton 2240 lb. 
The only change involved the Pennsylvania state tax first 
assessed in July, 1913. Some shippers added a flat 10c. 
to the price and others charged the exact amount laid 
upon them. 

Boston retail prices were advanced in July and again 
in August, 25¢. in each case, as against three similar ad- 
vances in 1913. Egg size, however, was brought to the 
level of stove, so that $7.75 was the price of egg and stove 
and $8 the price of chestnut the end of December. 
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The New York Markets inl9I4 — 


Bituminous 
By J. W. SEARLES* 





SY NOPSIS—The market was generally adverse 
throughout nearly all of the year. Prices were 
weak though maintained at fairly good figures. 





The New York market for bituminous coal during the 
year 1914 was influenced by the conditions which obtained 
generally in the Eastern States. In the fall of 1913 there 
was a decided improvement in business and prices hard- 
ened immediately as a result of the increased demand. 
Consumers who inquired for figures on coal to be delivered 
during the winter months found the operators reluctant 
to quote, as they had every reason to believe that the coal 
trade would share in the general revival of business. They 
also expected consumers to accumulate large stocks in 
anticipation of a probable suspension of operations at the 
mines on Apr. 1, when the wage scale expired. 

Unfortunately, the improvement in general business 
did not continue, and though January shipments of coal 
were in fair volume, there was a considerable falling off 
in demand during the following month. Consumers took 
coal rather freely in March, in aticipation of trouble at 
the mines, and this prevented the establishment of a new 
winter record for dullness. While the miners had asked 
for a considerable increase in wages, when the time for 
negotiations arrived they found it impossible to sustain 
their position, and their early acceptance of the old wage 
scale stifled the hope that stocks might be materially re- 
duced before work was resumed. 

The long-deferred action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the question of railroad freight rates was 
partly responsible for the general stagnation, which be- 
came more apparent as the summer approached, and the 
coal trade suffered in common with all other branches of 
business. Coal did not begin to move freely until July; in 
fact, the better tone of the market was only becoming ap- 
parent when the breaking out of the war in Europe sent a 
rhill over the business of the whole country. The curtail- 
ment of Trans-Atlantic sailings almost immediately af- 
fected the bunker trade of the Seaboard and particularly 
that of New York Harbor. To a certain extent, this was 
offset by the heavier demand from semifreight lines and 
tramp steamers carrying goods to foreign ports. 

The whole Eastern market was, however, favorably af- 
fected by the increase in coal exports to Europe and South 
America. While most of this coal moved from the James 
River ports, and the balance from Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, the absorption of a portion of the surplus from 
the Eastern fields strengthened the general market, and 
the prices for Southern coals in New England. 

Late in the fall the demand from abroad for our cereals 
and manufactured articles increased as did also the con- 
sumption of coal by the railroads moving this freight for 
export. ‘The seasonable weather in December was also 
a favorable factor. 

There have been but few years when there were more 
discouraging conditions in the bituminous trade than in 
1914, and the firmness with which prices held during this 





_ *General sales agent, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion, 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
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trying period speaks well for the trade in general, indi- 
cating a determination to curtail operations rather than — 
force coal on the market at unprofitable figures. Of course, 
there were offerings of demurrage coal from time to time, 
and some low prices were recorded, but most of these were 
for fuel which had been shipped to tidewater in March 
and April in anticipation of a prolonged period of inactivy- 
ity at the mines supplying the New York market. 
Throughout the year there was a fairly good demand for 
high-grade low-volatile, coals, and it may be said that 
practically none of these was sacrificed. The high-vola- 
tile coals, including those from the gas regions, were in — 
much less demand than formerly, due to the conditions 
in the iron and steel trade and such other industries as 
require fuels of this character. 

Probably no industry is of more importance to the bi- 
tuminous coal trade of the United States than that of 
steel production. Quite a large portion of the coal mined 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia is manufactured into 
coke, and the inability of the iron and steel manufacturers 
to take their usual supplies had a marked effect on the 
soft-coal market. While many of the mines producing 
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coking coal suspend operations when there is a decline in 
the demand for coke, this is not true in all cases. 


SoME MARKET CHANGES 


One of the most striking features of the year was the 
change in the market for gas slack. In 1913 this commod- 
ity brought high figures, and during the greater portion 
of the year was in such demand that it was almost impos- 
sible to purchase “spot” supplies, practically all the ton- 
nage being under contract at prices satisfactory to the 
operators. This year many contracts were written on a 
lower basis, and during the greater part of the time it was 
almost impossible to move slack at any figure. The sit- 
uation was directly traceable to the curtailment in the 
production of the steel plants and cement works. 

Each year shows an increase in the use of bituminous 
coal in and around New York, and this is one of the most 
encouraging features of the trade. The general falling 
off in the quantity of anthracite steam sizes, available for 
shipment to the New York market, is forcing some of the 
larger consumers and many of the smaller ones to in- 
crease the proportions of bituminous coal, or to use it 
exclusively. As many of the hotels, office buildings, ete., 
are equipped for the burning of anthracite coal, the point 
has been reached where it is necessary for the anthracite 
producers to conserve a considerable quantity of their 
steam sizes for this class of trade, the demands of which 
are increasing. The larger consumer must continue to 
displace anthracite with bituminous coal. 

While the foreign demand for American coal is helpful 
and the efforts of our shippers to enter the export field are 
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most commendable, the home markets are those in which 
the bituminous coal producers must sell all but a fraction 
of their tonnege. Nothing but a revival of business in the 
East will put the industry on anything like a capacity 
basis. It is too early to predict to what extent general 
trade will be benefited by the recent advance in freight 
rates, but one result will no doubt be the releasing of some 
of the orders for needed materials which the railroads 
have long deferred placing. 

It is not necessary to refer to the many factors which 
enter into the full situation. Of course, the most impor- 
tant is the trend of affairs in Europe. The bituminous- 
coal industry is surely on a much better foundation than 
it was a few years ago, notwithstanding recent failures, 
practically all of which serve to emphasize the fact that 

all business, to be worth while, must be conducted at a 
profit. 


Anthracite 


By G. W. SEILER* 





SYNOPSIS—There was a fairly good year in an- 
thracite though not what might have been ex- 
pected. The industrial situation caused a marked 
restriction in buying on the steam grades and the 
domestic sizes were heavy during much of the 
year. 


Though production has not increased during the past 
year, it has at least equaled the previous year’s record, and 
this, notwithstanding the general business depression that 
swept the country during the last six months. The bitum- 
inous trade has passed through one of the worst periods in 
its history, due to the curtailment among large industries 
and the shutting off of bunker and export trade through 
the European war, but with anthracite the demand has 
not abated except in the steam sizes and that only in the 
lower grades. Even this might be explained by the fact 
that the better-grade steam sizes are in popular demand 
in large cities, where the use of soft coal is prohibited, 
while the lower grades are more dependent upon the 
manufacturing trade. 

During January, February and March, particularly in 
February, there was a shortage of steam sizes in all 
grades, due to the extreme cold weather and the meager 
stocks of the large companies. The middlemen profited 
by this shortage as premium prices were obtained. Pre- 
pared sizes during that period were also in good demand, 
particularly at line points. By the middle of March con- 
ditions rapidly changed and Tidewater prices among the 
individuals fell off to the April circular. 

The usual opening spring prices were announced on 
Apr. 1, and instead of charging the Pennsylvania state 
tax of 214 per cent., most of the companies issued 
straight circular on prepared and pea sizes,’ which in- 
cluded this tax. This made the circular price for upper 
port coal as follows: 
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The regular increase of 10c. per ton each month on the 
prepared sizes became effective May 1, so that by Sept. 1 





*Seiler-Blanchard Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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the full winter circular of 50c. per ton higher prevailed. 


THe Heavy DemMANpD ror Stove CoaL 

The spring demand for coal was about normal and con- 
tinued so until July, at which time egg and nut fell off, 
while stove continued in strong demand during the re- 
maining summer months and was the best seller during 
the fall. But at the close of the year stove weakened and 
sold by the individuals at ten to fifteen cents off. 

This large demand for stove is due to the fact that it 
is 25c. cheaper than chestnut, which, in itself, has obli- 
gated the dealer to push the sale of stove in preference 
to nut. Though it was rumored that the large com- 
panies were considering making the price on both sizes 
alike, nothing developed on these lines. Equalizing the 
prices on these sizes would doubtless revive the old popu- 
larity of nut coal and furthermore it would necessitate 
increasing the price on nut the same amount. 

Egg coal continued to be the stumbling block with the 
individuals during most of the year, selling at 25 to 50c. 
off circular, according to the conditions existing ; through- 
out the entire fall there was no difficulty in securing this 
size from the individual operators at 50c. off. However, 
most of this low-price egg was the Lehigh grade, the free 
burning and Wyoming qualities bringing better prices. 
The large companies, due to their stocking facilities and 
trade connections, easily avoided the predicament the in- 
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dividuals were confronted with to move this long size and 
avoid heavy demurrage charges. 


THE OUTLOOK For 1915 


The anthracite trade can congratulate themselves on 
having passed through the year of 1914, a period of many 
perplexities, with better success than their bituminous 
friends. Only recently, Commissioner Rice, of the Coal 
Merchants’ Association, stated, that from statistics then 
at hand, local retail conditions during the year were the 
best for a long time. With the exception of February 
and March, the retailer at no time experienced any dif- 
ficulty in securing his supply of coal, while prices were 
unusually well maintained and collections very satisfac- 
tory, due to the splendid system adopted by the Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

The coal trade is very optimistic as to what the new 
year of 1915 will develop. The recent 5 per cent. in- 
crease in freights may possibly help to better conditions 
throughout the country, and while a feeling of uncertain- 
ty prevails as to what effect the continuance of the Eu- 
ropean war will have on the business conditions in this 
country, nevertheless the year 1915 cannot be much worse 
than its predecessor. The possibility of a busy fall and 
winter ought to be in store for us, considering that the an- 
thracite wage agreement of 1912 expires Apr. 1, 1916, and 
a repetition of the winter of 1911 may again develop at 
the close of 1915. 
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SYNOPSIS—In the anthracite market nothing 
sold well but stove, and the demand for it com- 
pelled the making of large quantities of less easily 
salable sizes. It is likely that a readjustment of 
prices may be made with the idea of making this 
size less popular. Both anthracite and bituminous 
markets were distressingly dull and prices low 
most of the year. 
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Anthracite Market 


The year just passed might be characterized as one of 
over-production of anthracite, as is witnessed by the fact 
that dealers were constantly well stocked throughout the 
year and the large operators carried heavy reserves. It 
is doubtful if at any other period was this so evident 
as in close of the year 1914. It is understood that the 
gigantic storage facilities of the various companies at 
Hauto, McClellan, Schuylkill Haven, the Amboys and 
Port Richmond are crowded with coal, including fuel of 
almost every size with the possible exception of stove. For 
coal other than of stove size, if the active periods of April 
and May be eliminated, at which time it is always rather 
difficult to supply the demand, there has never been a 
call that could not be immediately supphed. In fact, tak- 
ing the year as a whole, it is doubtful if the steam-size 
market has ever passed through such a season of adver- 
sity. 


Tuer DELAYED WINTER OF A YEAR AGO 


The months of January and February, which are usu- 
ally considered as two of the best coal-burning months, 
showed business fair, and while there was a good steady 
movement, it was necessary in some quarters to curtail 
the production. This was occasioned by unusually mild 
weather, and it was not until the close of February and 
early March that the temperature fell to anything like 
its normal level. Several heavy snowstorms followed by 
low temperatures temporarily created an active call for 
replenishment of supplies, but as early as the middle of 
February, “individual” operators were creating a mar- 
ket for their output by offerings at the April circular 
or even less. 

The month of March, outside of the flurry early in the 
month, resolved itself into the waiting attitude which 
characterizes the market at this time, and the first of 
April found the trade good, but rather indifferent in 
marked contrast to its stand in previous years. The re- 
duction of prices on the first of April no longer improves 
the volume of sales as definitely as it did formerly. 

While at that time the operators are well supplied 
with orders, the dealers state that there is a gradual 
falling off in the business from householders, who used 
to take on their supphes at the low prices. For several 
years domestic consumers have had no fear that there 
would be trouble at the mines and consequently they 
have been unwilling to tie up their money in a cellar-full 
of coal that will not be used until the following winter. 
Consequently, during the fall and winter of 1914, the 
requisitions to dealers were coming in one- and two- 
ton orders. 

April and May brought the usual spring reduction, 
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putting the business on a better footing, and the demand 
for these two months equalled the output of domestic 
coals. 


Some Prick Currine IN THE SUMMER AND FALL 
MontTHS 


But in the month of June the trade first commenced to 
give indications of what might be expected for the bal- 
ance of the summer. 


The large operators rigidly cur- — 


tailed the production at the mines and, even then, it was 
found necessary to dump much of the output of steam as — 


well as some of the domestic sizes, because the demand 
for certain sizes of fuel compelled the operators to mine 
more coal than could be disposed of in its entirety. 
The industrial depression was no doubt largely respon- 
sible for the falling off in the call for small sizes, and 
the individual operators whose facilities for storage were 
small, forced the prices for these sizes to a rather low 
level. 


CoNCESSIONS ON CIRCULAR PRICES 


The contract prices at the beginning of the year were: 
pea, $2.25; buckwheat, $1.25; rice, 85c., but during the 
summer months, these figures were forced down in some 
cases 25 to 30c. per ton. It was only with the help of 
stove coal that the large operators were able to dispose of 
their other sizes, as in most cases, the “individuals” were 
not hesitating to make concessions from the circular 
price in order to move their product, irrespective of size. 


It was hoped that October and November would prove 


more active than the early fall, but conditions remained 
about the same, and while a considerable tonnage was 
placed, it was only by the most strenuous effort that much 
was accomplished. 

In December the market improved, due to the fact that 
better weather conditions prevailed, and the year closed 
with the prospects of good business for the balance of 
(he winter season. 


Frw PREMIUMS OVER CIRCULAR PRICES IN 1914 


It is doubtful if there ever has been a period during 
the last few years, when the “individuals” have lacked 


the opportunity to sell their output at a premium over the 


so called circular prices, but this chance was not given 
them during the past season. The quiet demand which 
has existed throughout the year has resulted in little 
premium coal, and the average prices realized will prob- 
ably fall considerably short of the maximum figures re- 
ceived by the large operators for their respective sizes. 

Egg, chestnut and pea have been sold at anywhere from 
15 to 60c. less than the prevailing prices, depending on 
the season of the year, and the smaller sizes were sold in 
some instances at figures that would hardly net the 
freight. Offers of $2 for pea, $1 to $1.15 for buckwheat 
and 65c. for rice, indicate the trend of individual offer- 
ings. 

Tur DEMAND FOR STOVE CoAL UNBALANCES THE 

INDUSTRY 


A summary of the trade for the year would indicate 
that there has been no size, with the possible exception of 
stove, which has maintained its strength throughout. This 
size has doubtless been the means of moving the other do- 
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-mestic sizes. It is not unreasonable to predict that there 
may possibly be a change in the price of this size in the 


beginning of the coal year, or Apr. 1, in an effort to di- 
vert the demand to other sizes. 

The statement below will give some idea of the fluctua- 
tions of the stock on hand at the Tidewater storage points 
and indicates that, despite the demands of winter, these 
stocks show an inclination to increase. — 


STOCKS OF ANTHRACITE ON HAND AT TIDEWATER 
STORAGE POINTS 


Month Tons Month Tons 
BIGNUETY osc cece eee D 91,000 WALLS Nias dice ewe shes 514,000 
February..... avelerlDoo,000 PANIES C Purchase aie cies ote 582,009 
eh Rs eae Serr 632,000 SSDtember “se eee css 645,000 
BPEL Vicia ure.e Pein aks 014400, 000 OGtOberi GP ends wee as 745,009 
i See eraiateus wa 20400, 000 INGVOIMDGI lo eietareces 811,000 
June Pin cen vee 04,000 December ..... --~ 800,000 
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Bituminous Market 


The year just passed has been disappointing in 
almost every respect. Commencing as it did during the 
month of January and continuing well into February at 
what were considered as abnormal figures, the market re- 
ceded till prices hardly paid for the cost of operation. 
The market continued strong during the first two months 
of the year, but about the first of March, indicated not 
only a substantial decrease in demand, but also in prices. 

It was confidently expected that the threatened strike 
of the miners in the Ohio and western Pennsylvania fields 





SY NOPSIS—Stagnation was the dominant fea- 


ture of the Buffalo market during the year. Only 
about two-fifths as much iron ore was received as 
in 1913, and there was a marked decline in sales 
of coal and coke to Canada. In the anthracite 
trade, conditions were far more satisfactory and 
the year closed with prospects at least normal. 





The dullness that pervaded the Buffalo market well 
back in 1913 in the bituminous and coke trade has con- 
tinued. As a rule, no reports have been received from 
any source that did not complain of decline in demand or 
of factories shutting down. All bituminous coal and- 
coke business has stagnated so badly that a report of con- 
ditions, in detail, would fail to discover anything like 
the variety that is common in a normal year’s transac- 
tions. 

In some respects it has been fortunate and in some 
quite the opposite that certain of the leading coal opera- 
tors in Pittsburgh have a way of signifying about Apr. 1 
what they will call the Buffalo price for an indefinite time. 
This forms a foundation to work on, but when prices sag 
and the informal circular remains unchanged, it is not 
easy to say what should be done. 

The only coarse that seemed feasible during the past 
year was to continue the Pittsburgh figures; namely, 
$2.80 for lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine- 
run and $2.15 for slack, at which prices the best Pitts- 
burgh coal has always sold to some extent. There has 
been no particular change in the relative market prices 
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would have the effect of instilling activity into the trade, 
but on the contrary, but little interest was shown. This 
was probably due to the fact that the railroads, as well 
as the industrial establishments using this class of fuel, 
had fairly large stocks of coal and were consequently in- 
different to the importunities of salesmen. This condi- 
tion brought prices rapidly to a lower level. From the 
settlement of the differences with the miners, after a con- 
ference of about four weeks, until the first of the year, 
conditions went from bad to worse, and quotations were 
lower than for several years. 


Buyers Reruse to Conrract with REsuLts SATISFAC- 
TORY TO THEMSELVES 


Many establishments refused to contract at a fixed fig- 
ure, preferring to buy their requirements on the open 
market, and the judgment of their purchasing agents 
has been justified, for at no one period during the last 
six months, has it been impossible to secure prompt ship- 
ments, at prices considerably less than the contracts of- 
fered. The medium grades of coal are now offered at 


from 90c. to $1 at the mines, with the better grades from 
30 to 35c. more than these figures, and the most opti- 
mistic see little room for improvement in the near future. 
Altogether, the past year has not been profitable for 
the bituminous operators, and more than one will find 
that he has lost money. 


of Pittsburgh and Allegheny Valley coals, the latter run- 
ning from 20 to 30c. lower than Pittsburgh for prepared 
sizes, all slack selling about on a par. 

There has been no change in the number of blast fur- 
naces in this district, though some of them have not been 
active of late. The amount of iron ore received here by 
lake during the season of 1914 was 2,770,000 tons, as 
against 5,200,000 tons in 1913, which tells the smelting 
story pretty -vell. 

The decline in the demand for coal from Canada has 
been greater during the year than from the Buffalo terri- 
tory in our own country. Canada has for some time been 
suffering from land booms and the war has affected the 
Dominion much more than it has the United States. Buf- 
falo sells a large part of its coal in Canada and was con- 
sequently materially affected by the changed conditions. 

There are no figures available showing the amount of 
coal, either anthracite or bituminous received in Buffalo, 
but the estimate of 6,250,000 net tons of anthracite and 
7,500,000 tons of bituminous, has probably not been ex- 
ceeded. Of this amount, about 1,600,000 tons of an- 
thracite and 3,000,000 tons of bituminous, as well as 475,- 
000 tons of coke are annually exported to Canada, which 
sufhciently indicates the importance of the Canadian trade 
to Buffalo. . 

The anthracite trade has been satisfactory for the 
most part and the outlook for it at the close of the year 
is fully up to the normal. There has been practically no 
change in the Buffalo situation during 1914. In the 
former year several independent anthracite companies lo- 
cated branch offices here. These are still doing business 
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and local bituminous shippers have continued their an- 
thracite sales, so that the trade appears to have been 
kept up. The indepnedent anthracite price has not late- 
ly been at a premium, though sometimes during the pre- 
vious year it was easy to obtain 50c. or so extra on prompt 
shipments. 

Lake shipments of anthracite closed on Dec. 9. The 
amount shipped, according to the custom-house record, 
being 4,386,226 net tons. The amount for the season 
of 1913 was 5,033,696 tons, which was the largest in the 
history of the trade. It is likely that there is as much coal 
on Upper-Lake docks now as there was a year ago. 
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The Hampton Roads Piers in 
1914 


By J. W. Buntine* 





SYNOPSIS—The Norfolk & Western Ry. in- 
creased its dumpings 400,000 tons but apparently 
the two other roads made no gains. The activity 
of the shipments to Italy and the establishment of 
trade with Greece were the principal developments 
of the year. New facilities for handling were put 
in operation. 





The year now closing has seen great activity at Hamp- 
ton Roads, as well as many improvements for the prompt 
handling of both cargo and bunker vessels. Early in the 
year the large steel pier of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
was completed at Lamberts Point and almost immediately 
great improvement was noticed in the rapidity with which 
vessels were dispatched on calling there. This pier has 
made numerous records for heavy dumpings, such as 872 
cars in the space of 24 hr. It had hardly been working 
six months when the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. completed its 
dumping facilities at Newport News. With these piers 
and those of the Virginian Ry. at Sewalls Point, Hamp- 
ton Roads is now in position to lead the world in the 
dumping of coal into all classes of vessels. 

Prices Were Hien gust arrer THE WAR Broke Our 

There have been constant changes in the prices of the 
various grades of coal handled out of Hampton Roads 
and while it is difficult to arrive at a definite average price 
for the year a fair estimate would be about $2.80 to 
$2.85 for New River and Pocahontas run-of-mine and 
$2.60 to $2.65 for high-volatile coal. There have been 
times, of course, when prices have gone considerably above 
these quotations especially just at the outbreak of the 
European war when some of the suppliers were quoting as 
high as $3.10 per ton on New River and Pocahontas, al- 
though it is not believed that any great amount of coal 
was sold at this figure. 

The South American market since the beginning of 
the war in Europe has been a large buyer of coals from 
Hampton Roads, although there now appears to be some 
falling off in the demand from this source. This is no 
doubt due to the buyers not having used the supply which 
they took in early in the fall and the prospects are that 
they will again be drawing heavily from this market dur- 
ing the beginning of the new year. 

It was hoped that 1914 shipments would show an in- 
crease over 1913 of at least one million tons but from 
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statistics now obtainable it appears that the figures for 
the two years will not be markedly different though, per- 
haps, there will be a gain of about 300,000 tons for 1914. 

The European war undoubtedly caused some gain in 
the export movement during certain months but at the 
same time there was also some reduction in the coast- 
wise movement for factory and other use in New Eng- 
land. September was a record month for heavy dumpings 
at this port, the quantity of export coal during that month 
amounting to about 50 per cent. of the whole movement 
which is unusual for Hampton Roads. The total dump- 
ings for September were 1,271,772 tons; August came 
second, 1,108,539 tons being shipped during that month. 

An explosion in the Eccles mines of the New River 
field during April greatly reduced the output from that 
region for some weeks and to some extent helped to cut 
down the total movement for the year. 


Coat SHIPPED To ITALY, GREECE, Norway, SWEDEN 
AND THE CANARIES 


Large orders have been placed at Hampton Roads 
ports by foreign buyers all through the year, the most 
notable, no doubt, being those from Italy and Greece. 
Coal has for many years moved in large quantities to the 
Italian market but there has been little demand from 
Greece until the present year when contract was made 
for furnishing this market with about 100,000 tons. 
Until the outbreak of the war there was a growing de- 
mand from Austria but under present conditions this has 
been entirely cut off. Norway and Sweden have also 
taken some few cargoes. Some coal has also been shipped 
to the Canary Islands. This is not usual, though they 
had bought coal in the United States before whenever 
there was a difficulty in getting it from England or 
Wales. ; 

There seems to be a decided difference of opinion 
among the various coal suppliers as regard the South 
American market and although inquiries for large quan- 
tities have been made at different times there have been 
no reports of any very large contracts being closed and 
so far as can be learned such coal as has moved to the 
South American countries has been sold mostly in one- or 
two-cargo lots. 

There was much disappointment at Hampton Roads 
when the contract for supplying the U. 8S. Government 
was awarded. Heretofore, practically all or at least the 
best part of this business was handled here but under the 
present arrangement shippers at the Northern ports were 
awarded a large share of this business. While practic- 
ally all the supphes at Hampton Roads were assigned 
some business at the same time they did not receive as 
large a percentage as in previous years. 


Over A MintIi0on Tons PER Montu LoaprEep At Prsrs 


There have been five months, viz.: March, April, May, 
August and September, when the total shipments 
amounted to more than one million tons per month and 
up to Dec. 1 there were only two months where the dump- 
ings fell below 925,000 tons. Of the total dumpings dur- 
ing eleven months the Norfolk & Western Ry. has moved 
within about 100,000 tons of the combined movement of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and Virginian Railways. With- 
out taking into consideration the dumpings for December, 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. on Nov. 30 was within about 
20,000 tons of its yearly movement for 1913. After 
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deducting this tonnage from their December movement 
the balance of the month’s business will be their gain for 
the year and this should amount to at least 400,000 tons. 
The outlook, however, for the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Virginian Railways is not so bright and it is not antici- 
pated at this time that either of these roads will have 
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~ SYNOPSIS—A year of uncertainty has been 
passed. A flat industria! situation strongly af- 
_ fected the bituminous trade. Anthracite opera- 
tions were, however, firmer. In face of the fact 
that railroads showed a big falling off in general 
tonnage, 1914 was a banner year in the export 
movement of fuel from Baltimore. 
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A twelvemonth on the whole unsatisfactory, a period 
of poor demand and poor prices, a time of general uncer- 
tainty, closed with December. Whatever its causes a 
deepening feeling of depression swept over the industrial 
world here, as in other parts of the country, in January 
and February of 1914. Every effort was made by oper- 
ators, shippers and dealers in general to stand firm. Jan- 
uary contracts were entered into in good form despite the 
growing depression. The previous summer and early fall 
had seen a boom period in the coal trade—a period when 
the Great Lake region had taken the largest tonnage in 
its history and when other sections had been clamoring 
for fuel almost at any price at times. It was felt gener- 
ally that things would brighten up, and in edenes of 
good faith along that line “not a few contracts were en- 
tered into at better figures than at the same time the 
previous year. 

- Good times failed to materialize by the time that the 
general contracting season in April approached, however. 
Rate-decision delay and other causes were attributed for 
the growing business depression, but the fact remained 
that the coal trade had difficulty in maintaining contract 
rates on the old basis in not a few cases. 

Things dragged, tonnage movement going from bad 
to worse, until the great European war suddenly sprang 
into existence in July. Then followed even greater un- 
certainty. Some held that business, and through it the 
coal trade, would be further demoralized; others that it 
would be a stimulus to American manufacturing. Sep- 
tember saw a rush of export coal from this port; a rush 
that rolled close to 130,000 tons for the one month, and 
many thought these figures might be maintained. But 
the drop came again, and the year went out with the ex- 
port trade about on a normal basis. 

A feature of the early months of the year was the fact 
that many coal-property developments were made in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky. Several 
local concerns were rushing development plans despite the 
decreasing demand. All seemed to feel that a resumption 
Was coming. After mid-summer, however, a decided 
change took place. Development was largely stopped, and 
it soon became apparent that the market was over-stocked 
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made any gain over their 1913 movement from this port. 

Taking the year 1914 as a whole it has hardly come up 
to the expectations of the shippers from Hampton Roads 
but there is some satisfaction in knowing that even with 
conditions entirely different from the previous year there 
will be a gain of at least a quarter of a million tons. 
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on soft coals even with the old production basis. Prices 
kept sliding. The last month of the year saw West Vir- 
ginia gas coals selling generally below the dollar mark. 
Steam coals were on the same level. In Pennsylvania 
and Maryland similar conditions prevailed for the less 
desirable grades. Best coals were to be had by the trade 
at the mines at about $1.35. In order to keep up organ- 
ization great quantities of fuel were disposed of at less 
than actual production cost. Cancellation of contracts 
during October and November proved most demoralizing. 
All in all it was one of the worst fall and early winter 
periods in the history of the bituminous trade. 

Anthracite dealers had the same experience in a meas- 
ure with industrial coals. 

A bright spot was the export trade. While the govern- 
ment in November ordered that no more official export 
figures be given out at the close of monthly periods, it 
is learned that the total exports were approximately 966,- 
000 tons over the local piers. This is a gain of nearly 
100,000 tons over the export total of 1913. Italy, Cuba, 
Argentina, Mexico, Egypt, Greece and Spain, in the 
erder named, were the largest takers of export coal. 
Greece and Arpentinn were to a considerable extent virgin 
territory, the coals being shipped to displace Welsh coals 
used formerly. 

Most of this export coal came here over the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R., showing one of the few features of gain by 
that road. On general coal haulage the Baltimore & Ohio 
totaled approximately 33,000,000 tons in 1914, against 
35,000,000 the previous year, thus sustaining a loss of 
2,000,000 tons. 

The Baltimore & Ohio handled a total of a little more 
than 3,000,000 tons of fuel over the local piers—Curtis 
Bay and Locust Point—in 1914. This included nearly 
1,000,000 tons of export coal, bunker fuels, and the gen- 
eral harbor delivery trade as differentiated from the all- 
rail deliveries at local yards. The Western Maryland 
R.R. handled approximately 600,000 tons and the North- 
ern Central about 300,000 over the piers during the year, 
as far as can be asc ertained from unofficial figures. It is 
estimated that the Northern Central sent to this city ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 tons additional for all-rail deliv- 
ery, mostly anthracite coal, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
about the same amount all-rail fuel, the larger portion 
being bituminous. This would bring the local total for 
all kinds of fuel, export, bunker both foreign and domes- 
tic, harbor delivery and all-rail close to the 6,000,000-ton 
mark. 

There is one feature worth mentioning in summing up 
1914the trade enters 1915 confidently. All feel that 
the worst period is now over. 
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SY NOPSIS—The year 1914 was one of consider- 
able importance in the American coal-export trade. 
A large tonnage has been shipped to Mediterra- 
nean countries which have heretofore taken little, 
if any, American fuel. Scarcity of ships avatl- 
able, high and fluctuating freight rates, and un- 
satisfactory banking and financial conditions es- 
pecially in South America have combined to lessen 
the volume of coal exported during the latter part 
of the year. 





The year 1914 is one that is likely to be long remem- 
bered by all persons interested in the exportation of coal 
For purposes of comparison it is advisable to divide our 
coal exports for both 1913 and 1914 into two six-month 
periods, as conditions before and after the Huropean war 
was declared were entirely different. 

Under normal conditions, as they existed at the close 
of 1913, the out!ook was favorable to a considerable in- 
crease in our coal exports, especially in the Mediterranean 
countries. In Italy, actual contracts for quite large ton- 
nages had been closed, principally for Hampton Roads 
and Baltimore coals, while a small but steady and increas- 
ing business was going on with South America. 

This increased business is shown by the following table 
of coal exports: 

UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL FOR THE FIRST 


SIX MONTHS OF 1913 AND 1914—FROM HAMPTON ROADS, 
PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE 


Long Tons 


Country 1913 1914 Increase 
Ttaly? | cin terre sotetatea ne diie un en 173,411 505,162 
P'raneeisi)5 sede Gost: Mea ee 16,145 40,922 
Austria . 30,298 19,892 
Egypt. 86,420 38,961 
SDAIN se eee ae Meat ehetagt ate 37,270 38,665 
Africa..... 58,137 69,796 
Brazil x oe. 114,204 98,430 
Chili Pgh teks om 71,001 26,591 
Argenting Aya se An visa: pereee 27,728 94,721 
Uruaciay dite, a see ar oe ee eee 33,804 
Cabas. See. RES Ee Ga 692,293 532,605 
West Indies. . 277,831 274,727 
Mexico..... 187,742 61,786 
Central America. 36,106 36,133 
Total (including other countries) . 2,307,301 2,477,542 170,241 
To 1913 1914 

BRIG: eta are Reis aes 401,681 713,398 
Ss AMOTIC aS yb ie coe as GAs ier a 212,933 253,546 
West Indies, 

C. America, 

IVLGRIGO. 4 Geek deat a crests Cae 1,193,952 905,251 


The decrease in the last group is due entirely to the dis- 
turbed condition in Mexico and a decreased consumption 
in Cuba. 

To Canada, the largest buyer of our coal, 
various reasons, showed a marked en 
below. 

U. 8. EXPORTS TO CANADA, FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1913 AND§1914 


Anthracite 
1913 


1,972,613 


xports, for 
as shown 


Bituminous 
1914 


1,776,554 


1913 
5,460,324 


1914 
3,489,581 

The last six months of the year have shown a consid- 
erable increase in our export coal trade, due largely to 
war conditions. ‘This increase was not as great as would 
have been the case had ships’ been available; financial 
difficulties, terms of payment, etc., have deterred export- 
ers from taking orders they were actually offered. 

The temporary stopping of British coal exports brought 
in a flood of inquiries and orders for U. S. coals, but as 
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soon as British coals were allowed to go forward, inquiries _ 
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dropped off, especially as shipping rates from this coun-_ 


try advanced at the same time and vessels became scarce. 
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The fact that there have been ample supplies of Brit- 
ish coals available for export at all times since the ex- | 
port embargo was removed, has undoubtedly kept down | 


our foreign sales. The prices of British coals were not 
raised, indeed they have actually been lowered on some 
of the best known coals. 


Statistics of our exports are at hand only to Oct. 31 


and these not in detail. For the first four months of the 


second period of the years under consideration, exports 


are as given below: 


U. S. EXPORTS, BITUMINOUS COAL, JULY 1, to OCT. 31, 1913-1914 
Destination 1913 1914 | 
Argentina. Ratios soiew some Cee ae ee Aen 34,149 113,183 
Brazil. cat Secidlesacicul siahee Sr ane oer nee eae enn 126,895 137,023 
Uruagusy sch cists ond cea adardisve dot oe eee ah ene 38,015 
1? et: eng ee A Ae aes BO PA AW ys rete Oc co 419,300 375,719 
Weat Indica eco. co na eee ee eee 246,429 235,440 | 
Mexico. die 5 9.8, CTO STS Lee Ee Ae Re RIG 229520 227,479 
Other countries .2#, 4. .6,.28ae, asthe 416,379 836,585 
U. 8. EXPORTS TO CANADA, JULY 1 to OCT. 31, 1913-1914 : 
Anthracite Bituminous 
1913 1914 1913 1914 
1,567,723 1,575,015 6,202,145 4,731,886 


It will be seen from the above that our exports to 
“other countries,’ under which are included all Euro- 
pean countries and Chile, show an increase, during the 
four months of 100 per cent.; most of this increase is in 
shipments to Italy, notwithstanding high freights. 

For the first six months of the year prices as quoted 
on the market, varied but little, from $2.80 to $3 f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads, for New River and Pocahontas. At 
Philadel ee good steam coals were quoted at from $2.60 
to $2.75 f.0.b. Baltimore coals were from $1.10 to $1.75 
f.o.b. mines. 

These prices generaly have varied little throughout the 
year, until recently. The U. 8. Navy contract, closed in 
June, was at prices of $2.83 f.o.b. Hampton Roads and 
$2.65 f.o.b. Philadelphia. The Panama R.R. contract was 
just awarded to a Pocahontas shipper at $2.70 f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads; other bids on Pocahontas and New 
River coals were from $2.75 to $2.85 f.0.b.; Pennsylvania 
coals at $2.65 f.o.b. Philadelphia. Some Pocahontas & 
New River coals for export were sold as low as $2.70 
f.o.b., with commissions included. 


FREIGHTS ON CoaAL 


To cover the variation in ocean freights and the causes 
for the great changes that took place would require more 
space than is available. 

During the first part of the year freights were normal, 
with a downward tendency. The variations in charter- 
ing prices throughout the year is shown in the following 
table: 

FREIGHT RATES DURING 1914 


Destination Jan. Mar May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 


Buenos Aires $3.64 $3.40 $3.28 $3.28 $3.16 $5.60 $4.86 $4.13 $4.01 $5.83 
Rio de Janei- 


TO.s...0c1 O76 1304) USe40Nr a Wo 2202 6.84 85.46) 93: 76n 4 elem ono 
Alexandria.. 3.40 3.16 2.92 2.92 2.55 3.40 

Genoa and 

Naples.... 2.92 2°67 2.43 2.24 2.43 5.42 3.03 4.86 4.86 


The last month of the year witnessed an unexampled 
rise in freights, the latest available quotations being as 
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follows, on Dec. 22: To Buenos Aires, $6.07; Rio Janeiro, 
.50; Genoa and Naples, $8.40. 

The scarcity of vessels for coal cargoes has induced 
the offer of high rates to the coastwise coal transporta- 
tion companies for the use of their colliers; it has also 
brought about the entrance of schooners, usually engaged 
in coastwise traffic, into the export trade. 

Some of the principal events affecting our export coal 
trade during 1914 may be chronicled as follows: 

The completion of the two largest coal piers in the 
world, on Hampton Roads, has added greatly to our fa- 
cilities for handling tidewater coal. 

The European war, with its upsetting of all calcula- 
tions, but with the assured effect of increasing our coal ex- 
ports and expanding our markets. 

The greatly increased interest of our coal companies in 
the export trade and its possibilities, as shown by the 
numerous investigators and salesmen sent out, as well as 
‘by the formation of at least one large company to handle 
export business. 

The first avowed efforts of the U. S. Government’s 
technical departments to assist our export coal trade; 
the opening of the Panama Canal; and the appointment 
of commercial attache’s to six of our foreign embassies. 
Worth noting also is the recently closed contract of the 
Egyptian State Railways for 120,000 tons of Welsh col- 
liery screened ordinaries at $4 per metric ton (2204 lb.) 
f.o.b. (which at present freight rates, would be about 
$8.75 delivered); 60,000 tons of Fairmont double 
screened 11-in. coal at $7.28 per ton delivered, 5000 tons 
of Island Creek (W. Va.) 114-in. coal at $6.68 per ton 
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SYNOPSIS—The year just past was, so far as 
concerned the coal market, the worst for a long 
time. With mines working far below capacity con- 
cessions from circular prices were frequent and 
heavy. The curtailment in the production of pig 
iron and steel products was reflected in a reduced 
coke output and unprofitable prices. Both coal and 
coke would recewe a pronounced stimulus pK a 
revival in the iron industry. 





Throughout the Pittsburgh coal district the year 1914 
Was by all odds the worst for some time, presenting a 
sharp contrast with 1913, which was a season of heavy 
production and quite satisfactory prices. In 1914 prices 
were altogether unsatisfactory and the tonnage was light, 
the output being between 50 and 60 per cent. of nominal 
capacity, though probably less than 50 per cent. of that 
which could be produced with all physical conditions sat- 
isfactory. 

The main cause for the coal trade being thus depressed 
Was the poor industrial situation. The steel mills, upon 
which the Pittsburgh coal district largely depends for 
custom, did not operate at an average capacity of more 
than 60 per cent. during the year, while railroad consump- 
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and 5000 tons of New River coal at $6.80, delivered. 
On the basis of present freights, it is not likely that the 
U.S. shippers will make any profit on these shipments. 

On the whole, 1914 has been a most important year 
to U. 8. coal exporters. The year’s events have taught 
them much needed lessons regarding foreign markets for 
coal, the selling competition, the competitive coals and 
the needs and business methods of foreign countries ; all 
this in addition to actual increases in tonnage that are 
likely to be permanent. 

What effect the continuance of the European war will 
have on our coal exports is problematical. At present, 
Great Britain, our strongest competitor, has more than 
ample coal and labor to meet all demands both for home 
and export. 

We cannot compete on anything like equal terms as to 
price, with the British coals, as long as ocean freights re- 
main as they are now, with rates from Cardiff to Genoa 
at about $3.83 per ton as against about $8 from the U. 8.; 
Cardiff to Buenos Aires $3.90; from U.S. $6. 

Numerous inquiries for bids on large tonnages of ex- 
port coal have been received since the beginning of the 
war; most of them turned out to be merely inquiries and 
led to no actual business. 

However, our foreign coal shipments could have been 
largely increased had our exporters been willing to make 
delivered prices or to have given long credits; the lack of 
satisfactory banking and collection facilities were ample 
reasons for their unwillingness, together with the reported 
financial conditions in most of the foreign countries need- 
ing fuel, especially South America. 
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tion was materially curtailed and the Lake demand was 
altogether unsatisfactory. 

For the low prices ruling in 1914 there was a contribu- 
tory cause, namely, the settlement of the mining scale 
without a cessation of operations when consumers had ex- 
pected a suspension. This, of course, did not alter the 
amount of coal produced or consumed in the year, but it 
upset a market that was already weak, so badly that no 
definite recovery occurred throughout the remainder of 
the year. 

In 1914 a suspension was likewise expected, and stocks 
were laid in against it, but in addition to the settlement 
being reached four days before the termination of the 
old scale an arrangement was made whereby the miners 
were to remain at work during the taking of the referen- 
dum vote. As late as the beginning of September some 
operators were still attributing the light market demand 
to the fact that the stocks laid in prior to Apr. 1 had not 
been entirely consumed. 

Nor did the anticipation of a suspension cause any 
particularly strong market during the period when stocks 
were being accumulated. The year opened with circular 
Wn, at 90c. for slack; nut, $1.15; mine-run, $1.30; 

34-in., $1.40; 114-in., $1.50, with a 10c. concession to 
dealers on se eairad coal, but these prices were frequently 
cut. In February the cutting’became more pronounced 
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and even in March the market was not altogether steady. 
In the first two months mining operations were at 50 
to 60 per cent. of capacity, while in March they did not 
much exceed 75 per cent. In April demand was so light 
that operations dropped to an average of less than 50 
per cent. and the only hope of the operators lay in the 
Lake trade. 

This opened quite inauspiciously, little coal moving 
in May, and not much more in June. Month by month 
there was hope of an increase, as the Northwest was tak- 
ing but little more than half as much coal as in the pre- 
vious season, but navigation ended earlier than usual and 
with no better movement in its second half than in its 
first. Prices on Lake coal were all low. 


LAKE CoaL SHIPMENTS IN 1914 


Shipments of coal to the Lakes in 1914 amounted to 
about 23,000,000 tons, a decrease of about 6,000,000 tons 
from 1913. The Pittsburgh district furnished 49 per 
cent. of the total, Ohio falling far behind its usual pro- 
portion, on account of the deadlock on system of wage 
payment. 

The 1914 shipments, as compiled on excellent author- 
ity, with some minor estimates, were as follows, in tons 
of 2000 lb.: 





Cargo Fuel Total 
Pittsbureh district, .ieris.<sis 10,427,000 768,000 11,195,000 
Other Pennsylvania districts 423,000 13,000 436,000 
Wests Vireinia’ circcuvsle cinta’ 8,841,000 265,000 9,106,000 
ONTON iain eres a tore overeat 5 1,263,000 100,000 1,363,000 
Kentucky hereon hee 886,000 9,000 895,000 
TOtALS'S Setters weauere toc sieteneas 21,842,000 1,154,000 22,996,000 


The estimates made refer chiefly to the hght shipments 
in December, mostly for winter storage. 

Even before the Lake-shipping season closed $1.15 for 
mine-run was a high price, obtained only occasionally 
for the best grades of gas coal, but the cessation of Lake 
shipments did not demoralize the market to the extent 
that might have been expected, evidently for the reason 
that the limit had already been reached. Mine opera- 
tions were reduced, and in the last two months of the 
year did not average more than about 40 per cent. of ca- 
pacity. 

T‘ow extremely bad the market situation was is illus- 
trated by the so called “circular prices’? announced late 
in the year. In 1912 the price announcement occurred 
Nov. 4, while in 1913 it was made on Oct. 1. The cireu- 
lar price for 1912 was $1.15 for mine-run, an advance to 
$1.2214 being announced in April, after the wage in- 
crease, while the fall circular carried an advance to $1.30. 
The announcement of Oct. 1, 1913, was of a 10c. advance 
to $1.40, but this increase did not hold even for a day. 
The circular price for 1914 was therefore $1.30, but it 
was scarcely obtained even in March. About Noy. 10 
one of the larger operators made a price announcement 
of 85c. for slack, $1.05 for nut and slack, $1.15 for nut, 
$1.20 for mine-run, $1.30 for 84-in. and $1.40 for 114- 
in., at the same time openly quoting 5c. a ton discount 
for prompt lots. These prices did not obtain, however, 
other operators preferring to maintain the figment of the 
old circular prices until such time as the market should 
improve and it might be possible to name prices that 
would be somewhat remunerative and would have a chance 
of being held. 

Much of the Pittsburgh district coal that goes to near- 
by consumers is controlled by long-term contracts, the 
price being based on the mining rate. In the two largest 
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contracts it is understood the rate with the present min- 
ing scale would be $1.1214, but while these contracts are 
supposed to be exceptionally favorable to the buyers it 
is doubtful whether in 1914 the shipments to other con- 
sumers, who buy from time to time, averaged much 
higher in price. 


CoNNELLSVILLE COKE 


Connellsville coke production in 1914 was light, while 
the prices realized were unsatisfactory. The output was 
about 14,000,000 tons, or the smallest since 1904, with the 
single exception of 1908. The average price realized was 
also the lowest since 1904 with the exceptions of 1908 
and oU 

As explained in this review a year ago, many of the 
Connellsville operations are heavily bonded, and in order 
to meet sinking-fund and interest charges a consider- 
able portion of the price realized on coke must be set 
aside. The prices obtainable in 1914 did not, as a rule, 
provide sufficient margin for this purpose, and a curious 
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1914 Merchant — Furnace Total Shipments 

Week Ending Production Production Production Cars Tons 
Jan. Jodo 49,803 62,131 111,934 2,952 109,912 
Jans 10 See 94,310 166,360 260,670 7,114 258,459 
Jan. 7 onan 95,852 172,505 268,357 7,286 264,784 
Jans 24 2c eee 104,595 186,460 291,055 7,982 290,586 
Jan. BL. Soe eae 99,110 201,945 301,055 8,203 298,541 
Neb. Aira 97,720 207,255 304,975 8,346 303,852 
Feb: 14.5 eee 101,290 198,960 300,250 8,230 300,301 
Heb. 215 eee 102,020 201,140 303,160 8,884 324,170 
Feb. (28:5. aaea ae 108,390 205,480 313,870 9,388 341,784 
Mar; .7 fist 119,540 226,150 345,690 10,562 383,842 
Mar: 14) oe ae 122,805 230,600 353,405 10,410 377,045 
Mar. 2 enero 126,780 237,300 364,080 10,167 369,530 
Mar) 28 ocareenoe 127,507 232,511 360,018 9,587 347,490 
Apr: een 131,480 224,840 356,320 9,712 348,950 
Apr Lilaeeeeniee 130,750 223,975 354,725 9,695 348,411 
Apr: 18s. aene 126,600 208,055 334,655 9,059 325,545 
Apr: 25.,c0m. eee 125,452 188,305 313,757 8,628 310,209 
May 52 eee ere 122,960 182,650 305,610 8,613 309,439 
May <Q ernerraete 116,185 195,915 312,100 7,987 291,166 
May J6cs2 ocpeee 113,990 180,725 294,715 4,300 275,830 
May 23 eee ae 107,390 150,240 257,630 7,572 276,072 
May 30) eee 105,048 138,980 244,028 6,950 252,437 
June’ 6) caaaeteee 108,629 134,980 243,609 6,921 254,841 
June lS) ii 110,375 149,240 259,615 6,902 253,352 
June 20 108,115 154,460 262,575 7,092 260,265 
June 27 107,943 153,610 261,553 7,366 270 ,397 
July 110,182 149,070 259,252 7,407 272,902 
July 109,215 155,390 264,605 6,946 257,107 
July 114,545 153,655 268,200 7,015 258,762 
July 116,650 151,640 268,290 7,253 267,361 
Aug. 112,605 156,970 269,575 7,238 269,591 
Aug. 108,840 155,230 264,070 7,277 269,968 
Aug 103,780 153,560 257,340 7,027 260,490 
Aug 97,700 161,965 259,665 7,370 273,397 
Aug. 94,695 164,988 259,683 7,112 264,113 
Sept 98,425 169,445 267,870 7,290 270,310 
Sept. 88,805 162,150 250,955 6,921 255,865. 
Sept 79,870 163,825 243,695 6,915 256,537 
Sept.26 84,901 162,320 247,221 6,693 248,066 
Oct. 89,897 159,255 249,152 6,843 253,852 
Oct. 84,590 161,520 246,110 6,601 244,593 
Oct. 86,249 151,480 237,729 6,358 236,109 
Oct. 86,779 142,740 229,519 5,771 214,132 
Oct. 79,634 126,330 205,964 5,596 207,004 
Noy. 82,629 128,925 211,554 5,493 203,743 | 
Nov. 80,989 125,325 206,314 5,670 210,387 
Nov. 86,709 114,095 200,804 5,370 200,022 
Nov. 86,859 92,580 179,439 4,760 176,749 
Dec. 89,335 106,240 195,575 5,299 196,157 
Dec. 89,720 106,555 196,275 5,408 200,058 
Dec. 94,120 104,413 198,533 5,085 188,049 
Dec. 91,445 116,685 208,130 5,600 207,280 
Dec. 78,156 98,348 176,504 4,480 165,824 | 

Totalss. eee 5,391,962 8,609,473 14,001,435 383,961 14,075,638 





*Fiom the ‘‘Weekiy Courier.” 


feature of the trade was that many of the producers wh« 
most needed revenue refused to sell at going prices anc 
thus had particularly light operations, with the result tha 
their financial showings must have been extremely poor 
Little is publicly known of their financial statements 0: 
operations, but there is room for conjecture that ther 
were many defaults in interest payments. A few oper 
ating companies have been definitely forced to the wall 
being bought out by the bondholders. 

There are other Connellsville operations that were earl 
in the field, buying their coal acreage at relatively lov 
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prices and making such profits in their early years as wipe 
out all obligations and leave them as net gain whatever 
margin there may be between the bare cost ‘of production 
and the selling price. To such producers the year 1914 
made quite profitable returns. 

Late in December, 1913, some contracts for the first 
half of 1914 were closed at $2, a price higher than it 
had been thought would be obtained. Many consumers 
refused to pay this amount, and bought prompt coke from 
time to time to tide them over, eventually striking a 
lower average than $2. In June a distinct improvement 
im the steel trade caused a burst of confidence among 
buyers, and a few made contracts for the second half 
at $2. Others decided to buy from month to month, a 
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‘course which later events made eminently satisfactory o 
them. Many of the contracts made for 1914 were not 
‘fully carried out, as they were the familiar requirement 
jeontracts, deliveries being based upon whether the fur- 
nace ran or not, and as pig-iron production was greatly 
jeurtailed the furnaces that had paid the highest prices for 
coke were the ones most likely to blow out. 

While the prices realized were quite unsatisfactory to 
‘the heavily bonded operations, these requiring as a rule $2 
‘or more in order to show a profit, prices at no time in 
1914 were as low as they were in some previous years. 
Prompt coke usually sells at a lower price than contract 
coke. During the first half of 1914 prompt coke aver- 
aged fully $1.85, in the third quarter $1.70 and in the 
fourth quarter $1.60. Much lower prices for prompt 
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SY NOPSIS—The season opened under fairly pro- 
pitious circumstances. During the summer, how- 
ever, Lake tonnage was decidedly less than in the 
previous year. At the present time manufacturing 

has been to a considerable extent resumed and mar- 
ket conditions are more favorable. 





One year ago the coal trade in Cleveland and along the 
Great Lakes was closing a prosperous year. Prices had 
been profitable and shipping had been large. But under 
it all there was a feeling that the best had passed and 
the coming season would not be the “boom year” that 
1913 had been. 

Factories were running short of new work and an open 
winter was cutting into the business of the docks at all 
Upper Lake ports. By the time Lake shippers were ready 

to buy their 1914 requirements the markets were off and 
Lake coal sold at 10 to 15 cents below the prices of 1913. 
Although the central competitive states, Ohio, Indiana 
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furnace coke have frequently obtained, the market for 
several months in 1909 being $1.40 to $1.45, while the 
same level was held early in 1911. Toward the close of 
that year some contracts were made for a six-month per- 
iod at $1.55 and $1.60, so that coke prices in 1914, while 
low, were not extremely so. 

Some allowance should be made for the fact that a gen- 
eral wage advance was made early in 1913, so that costs 
were higher in 1914 than in earlier years. However, 
while the leading coke interest, the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
a subsidiary of the Steel Corporation, adhered to the ad- 
vanced wage scale, several of the merchant operators made 
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reductions early in the year, and the supply of labor was 
so plentiful that they experienced practically no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining men to work at lower rates than were 
being paid at the majority of plants. 

Toward the close of 1914 there was a general contract- 
ing movement for the new year, the regular basis being 
$1.75, but in several instances there were slight cuts from 
this figure, still leaving the average of all contracts above 
$1.70. Nearly all the furnaces depending upon Con- 
nellsville coke purchased a supply during this period, ex- 
cept those that were out of blast—a very considerable pro- 
portion. These, of course, could not buy at the going 
market as it was recognized that they would not blow in 
unless general conditions greatly improved, in which event 
the coke would be worth more money. 
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le Conditions in Cleve- 
land during 
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and Illinois, and western Pennsylvania were hkely to stop 
producing temporarily while a wage contract was being 
drawn there was no anxiety over the supply of coal. The 
Upper Lake ports were so well stocked with fuel carried 
over that it was not likely there would be any need of 
new coal until June or July. At that time the local mar- 
ket was not using more than 60 per cent. of its normal 
requirements. 

During the winter of 1913-1914 shippers had loaded 
vessels with close to 500,000 tons of coal and this was 
available at the opening of navigation, Apr. 15, should 
there be any necessity to rush it to the Northwest. It 
turned out that this storage was not needed until late in 
the season and in the latter part of October a cargo of 
Hocking loaded in the winter was delivered. 

April, May, June and July shipments of Lake coal were 
much smaller than in 1913. In August, bituminous fuel 
going to Lake Superior passed the 2,000,000-ton mark 
for the first and only time during the season, while in 
1913 these same docks received more than 2,000,000 tons 
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during each of the five mid-summer months. Anthracite 
shipments showed large losses in April, May, August, 
September and October. 

Based on the shipments of 1913 with scattered data for 
1914, the Lake movement of bituminous coal, bunker and 
cargo, during the past year aggregated 21,850,000 tons, a 
decrease as compared with 1913 of 22.85 per cent. An- 
thracite shipments show a loss of 19.5 per cent., or an 
aggregate traffic of 4,052,000 tons. 

The West Virginia Lake business is expected to show 
the smallest relative loss. None of the Ohio fields began 
shipping until mid-summer and shipments then were con- 
fined to Cambridge and Hocking. The No. 8 field of 
Ohio did not ship a pound of new coal in 1914. When 
No. 8 operators saw they could not expect to sell in the 
Lake market, they went to West Virginia and bought for 
their trade. This helped West Virginia to hold up better 
than Pittsburgh. 

The large amount of coal left over on the Lake docks 
made it possible to restock them early in the fall. This 
precluded the necessity of paying extra freight to have 
boats deliver cargoes in late November and early Decem- 
ber. Less than a half-dozen steamers received extra 
freight rates. A few cargoes of hard coal were moved in 
December at an advance of 10c. a ton and a few of 
the smaller docks on Lake Michigan paid a like advance, 
but boat owners were glad to get cargoes of coal at the 
contract rate regardless of the lateness of the season. 

Independently of either the rate for mining proffered 
in the No. 8 district or the justice of the price asked by 
the miners, the screen-coal law has greatly injured the 
coal-mining industry in Ohio. The amount of fine coal 
produced has increased and its quality is inferior. The 
slack that has come into the Cleveland market dur- 
ing the last few months is less pure than formerly and 
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consumers are not buying it whenever a better grade of 
fuel can be obtained at a reasonable figure. Ohio fine 
coal, produced under state jurisdiction through the in- 
dustrial commission on the mine-run basis, is worth in the 
open market about 85 to 90 per cent. of what it was when 
lump mining was the standard. Ohio’s advanced legis- 
lation has not advanced the coal-mining industry of the 
state, but has positively injured it. : 

Trade conditions of the last year in Cleveland have 
not been more than 50 per cent. of capacity. This has 
materially reduced the consumption and has been keenly 
felt by jobbers and operators. The first quarter of 1914 
was the busiest of the year. Shops and factories were 
doing a fairly good business and the demand for coal was 
proportionate, with prices that were profitable. As the 
winter demand for heating and power fuel decreased, the 
summer trade showed little life and throughout the warm 
months Cleveland was the dumping ground for surplus 
coal from all fields. This is a consignment market to 
such an extent that it feels over-production more quickly 
than many large centers. 

With the close of the lake season and the curtailment of 
production the market has not been so flooded with con- 
signment coal as it was during the summer, but there igs 
still too much fuel of this kind to make it a safe market 
in which to speculate. Industry has increased in Cleve- 
land and the factories are now working on an average 
of 60 per cent. 

During the last year about 3,410,000 tons of coal were 
brought into Cleveland. This is figured as consumption, 
though some of it has been reconsigned. In 1913, 4,061,- 
583 tons were brought in and the local industries were 
accredited with using all of it. This shows that the de- 
crease of consumption, due to the inactivity of local in- 
dustry, was approximately 661,583 tons. 
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By KENNETH C. CARDWELL 


SY NOPSIS—Being largely a manufacturing city 
Cincinnati suffered keenly in the general depres- 
sion. Competition in the coal trade forced prices 
far down and retalers secured heavy stocks at 
about $1 per ton. The market consequently did 
not respond when cold weather arrived. The pres- 
ent tone is optimistic and the trade is hopeful for 
a successful year in 1915, 


Cincinnati, being one of the busiest manufacturing 
centers in the land, suffered with the rest of the country, 
and perhaps to an even greater extent than the average 
city, on account of the general dullness in_ business 
throughout 1914. Normally a large consumer of steam 
coal of all kinds, the inactivity among the numerous in- 
dustries caused the amount of this fuel used to fall far 
below that of an average year; and, as usual, with an 
almost complete lack of demand, the anxiety of shippers 
to dispose of their product increased to a point where 
astonishing price concessions were made. This, also, as 


usual, failed to stimulate the market, but was responsible 
none the less for some extremely cheap fuel. 

Toward the end of the year another result became’ vis- 
ible, affecting the domestic trade. Desperate efforts to 
dispose of the prepared grades during a dull fall had the 
same effect upon prices as that already noted in the 
steam market; and not a few retailers in and around Cin- 
cinnati loaded up on bargain coal, purchased for about $1 
a ton or a trifle more. The result was that the extremely 
cold weather of the latter part of December failed to 
stimulate business with the shippers to any appreciable 
extent, the retail trade being already supplied. 

A rather remarkable consequence of the general busi- 
ness depression has been noted by several leading selling 
agencies, disposing of large volumes of coal for shippers. 
During the entire year, in consequence of the relative idle- 
ness of manufacturing concerns, the railroads have had 
ample equipment available at all times, and have been 
able to move cars with remarkable speed. The entire 
production of the mines could thus be rushed to the mar- 
ket. This has been largely responsible for the amount of 
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distress coal disposed of, as well as for some unusually 
energetic selling work. Thus, the volume of business 
handled occasionally ran far above what might have 
been expected. 

Business conditions which characterized the year as a 
whole made it quite impossible for the total volume of 
coal moving to and through this market to equal that of 
last year. The figures available on the subject show in 
every class of fuel, except anthracite, which is a small 
item, a decrease as compared with 1913, both in receipts 
and shipments. The figures for 1914 are up to Dec. 12 
only, while those for 1913 are for the entire year. This 
will, however, not make a great amount of difference. 
MOVEMENT OF COAL AND COKE, RAIL AND RIVER, 


CINCINNATI 
1913 
Received Shipped 
MEMINANOUS (TAIL) oc. ce eee 6,210,832 tons 4,466,406 tons 
SEG TUPLY Waite orc cos 0 are,0 we 0 0s 149,654 tons 87,070 tons 
MemEBTecite (Tail) ..6..c. cece 13,689 tons 6,782 tons 
MT AME OS oleae ea d,e bra 0 aces ss A agtvtd qe tons 225,587 tons 
MePeIOINOUS (TAIL) «occ se cece -6,041,155 tons 4,192,204 tons 
Ty 8g Ne a Se 76,987 tons 33,127 tons 
PETIT ORILG CTI)! oc ce ets eee se 20,703 tons 16,007 tons 


SSS St SS Cee 754,460 tons 190,016 tons 
The marked decrease in the volume of river traffic was 
due largely to the fact that during the entire summer and 
for the greater part of the fall the Ohio River was so low 
that shipping was impossible, and no coal moved. After 
the spring rise no coal came down, either from Pittsburgh 
or from the Kanawha district, until December, when a 
heavy movement began, and continued until ice in the 
river stopped the traffic. Probably 200,000 tons were 
received in Cincinnati during December, while an equal 
amount passed down for the lower river ports. 
_ In the general bituminous market, sales of nut and slack 
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were reported as low as 15c. a ton, as compared with a 
normal price, for good gas and splint, of 75 to 80c. It 
is estimated that reductions from circular, through the 
season, averaged 20 to 25 per cent.; and while these were 
most marked in the steam grades, they were also to be 
observed in the domestic market. 

This condition, naturally, had its effect on the renewal 
of contracts. While some large dealers were able to renew 
agreements with good customers at figures close to those 
of other years, it was inevitable that the keen competition 
for business should have a depressing effect on prices. 
It is probable, therefore, that an average reduction of 5 
to 10c. a ton for steam coal, or about 10 per cent. pre- 
vailed in the closing of contracts for 1915. 

The widespread labor troubles in the Ohio field, which 
still continue, have not affected this market in any per- 
ceptible degree. The same is true of the relatively lesser 
labor troubles in the Kanawha district. The temporary 
withdrawal from the market of certain sections in that 
field by reason of sporadic labor difficulties did not affect 
Cincinnati in the slightest degree; which goes far to 
show just how bad business was. 

In spite of the exceedingly poor record of the past year, 
and the fact that as yet no change has taken place in the 
conditions responsible therefor the trade is rather more 
optimistically inclined than otherwise. Seasonable 
weather indicates that there will certainly. be good busi- 
ness in the retail trade, and with the generally expected 
revival in manufacturing, and the apparent improvement 
in the steel and iron industry, not to mention railroad 
business, it is felt that steam business will also pick up, 
and that 1915 will be a good year in the coal trade. 


General Conditions im Coal Trade 
about St. Louis in 1914 


By E. J. WALLACE 





SY NOPSIS—Due to general industrial conditions 
many of the manufacturing plants in and about 
St. Lows were obliged to close down. This greatly 

decreased the consumption of steam coal. Mild 

weather, particularly during the early part of the 
year caused a light and uncertain demand for do- 
mestic fuel. Anthracite and smokeless coals have 
been largely displaced during the past season by 
gas-house and byproduct coke. 





_ To the industries which look to southern Illinois for a 
large tonnage of steam coal, the year 1914 has been a fail- 
ure. The principal reason for this is the fact that St. 
Louis is a large manufacturing center catering almost 
exclusively to the wants of railroads. These being unable 
to secure better freight rates and lacking sufficient work- 
ing capital have not been in the market for any consider- 
able quantities of material, and many of the largest plants 
in the city and vicinity have consequently closed down. 
The European war, to a certain extent, has affected 
ome of the chemical plants, while the general business de- 
pression and the difficulty of securing money from the 


banks for short periods has doubtless had its effect. The 
lumber business has been suffering throughout the entire 
season, while lead and zinc mining in southeast Missouri 
has not been developing its usual tonnage, and the iron 
and steel mills in and about St. Louis have experienced 
difficulty in holding their organizations together. 

As a consequence operators in the southern Illinois 
fields have found that the past year brought them a de- 
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creased market in which to distribute their product. With 
nine idle mines out of a total of 34 in Williamson County, 
there was still an overproduction. One new mine was 
sunk by J. L. Mitchell, northwest of Johnston City, near 
the Franklin County line; one, the Oak Ridge, at Her- 
rin, was closed during the year, and the Donnelly-Koen- 
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icke mine, at Cambria, was burned and abandoned and 
two or three others were partially dismantled. William- 
son County tonnage will probably show a decrease for 
1914, while Franklin County may reveal an increase. 
Saline County has shown but little change. 

Financial troubles worried the operators in all fields 
throughout the season. In Perry County and in the Big 
Muddy field of Jackson County, there was practically no 
change, except that the year was a disappointment as 
far as the marketing of aa was concerned. In the Stand- 
ard field, no new mines were opened, while a few of the 
older ones were abandoned. The tonnage from this field 
will likely show a decline. 

But one serious disaster occurred during the year, 
namely that of Oct. 26, at Royalton, when an explo- 
sion killed 52 miners. There were a few minor accidents, 
but it is calculated that the total loss of life will be less 
than usual when the tonnage is considered. ‘There were 
fewer petty grievances and strikes during the year than in 
the 12 months preceding, although every district had its 
troubles. Many operators have been handicapped by vari- 
ous miners leasing mines and operating them on a co- 
operative basis, selling the output for whatever the coal 
would bring and dividing the net returns among them- 
selves. This became quite a serious matter during the 
summer months, and it is thought may develop trouble 
from now on, not only among the operators, but in the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

So far as the local coal trade of St. Louis is concerned, 
the year 1914 opened with a slow market; prices were be- 
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low normal for winter conditions, and were such on all 
grades of coal that the operators could only about break 
even on the cost of production. The first of the year saw 
weather colder than had prevailed up until that time, but 
not sufficiently severe to create a good market. Screenings 
were in fairly good demand at from 60c. to 65c. for Car- 
terville and 45c. to 50c. for Standard. Domestic sizes 
were barely moving, Carterville and Franklin County 
lump averaging about $1.35 to 1.40, while nut brought 
$1.25 and mine-run $1.10. The winter was a warm one 
with little snow. This caused a light demand for domes- 
tic grades, and business conditions, instead of improving, 
apparently grew worse, resulting in a decreased demand 
for steam coal. There was no genuinely cold weather, ex- 
cepting for a day or two, and this, of course, developed 
an unusual or spasmodic demand. Throughout January 
and Freburary, there was a tendency for a slight improve- 
ment in all grades of coal in anticipation of a suspension 
of mining on Apr. 1. This, however, failed to develop 
any noticeable strength, excepting in isolated cases in 
domestic sizes. 

In the latter part of March, screenings brought as high 
as 85c. for Carterville and 80c. for Standard. Other coals 
were practically at the same level on Apr. 1 as they were 
at the beginning of the year. There was no demand for 
storage coal. This was a disastrous condition for several 
operators who had anticipated a rising market and an in- 
definite shut-down. 
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Throughout April, prices on screenings continued to 
advance, as much as $1 being paid for Carterville and 75e, 
for Standard. Throughout the summer months, the mar-— 
ket was in a worse condition than in previous years on ac- 
count of the financial inability.of the public in general to_ 
lay in a winter’s supply of coal as early as June or July. 
This held prices on domestic sizes down until August. 
Meanwhile a small tonnage of steam coal brought a fair 
price. 

With the beginning of August, the demand for domestic 
sizes picked up, while that on steam sizes went in the op- 
posite direction. The top of the market was reached for 
domestic coal in October, when Carterville and Franklin 
County 6-in. lump brought $1.75, and 2-in. lump from 
the Standard field sold for $1.15. The bottom of the - 
screenings market was reached about this time, when 
Carterville slack was worth 15 to 20c. and Standard sold 
for the freight with a maximum of 5 cents. 

For the bituminous shippers in the St. Louis market, 
the past year has been, with but few exceptions, an ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory one. Many mines did not work 
at all, on account of mining conditions, while others 
which went into the hands of receivers were disposed of, 
but failed to operate. There was throughout the entire 
year, however, an optimistic belief that conditions would 
become better. This did not materialize for the ship- 
pers. 

From the retailers’ viewpoint, business was extremely 
good during the early part of the season, while the spring 
and summer were perhaps the dullest that the retail trade 
has ever experienced, [fall and winter developed the fact 
that there was a good tonnage of coal moving in small 
quantities, which increased the cost of delivery. There 
was an increased demand for Illinois coal during the past 
year, especially on the Carterville grade. This is caused, 
it is believed, principally on account of the desire for 
economy on the part of the consumers. 


ANTHRACITE, SMOKELESS AND COKE 


The year opened with but little demand for anthracite, 
but a considerable tonnage was sold during the latter part 
of March for April shipment at circular prices. Failure 
on the part of the Consumers to move this tonnage brought 
a sudden end to anthracite shipping, with the result that 
independent coal started to move in at prices below cir- 
cular. As a rule, this was of inferior quality. 

The anthracite business revived in July and August, 
but the tonnage was apparently below that of previous 
years. This was probably largely on account of the ex- 
tensive advertising of gas- -house coke, which, to a large 
extent, is taking the place of anthracite and almost en- 
tirely displacing smokeless. The year closes with a poor 
anthracite market, caused by jobbers over-buying and 
shipping without orders, and in selling at from 25 to 
35c. below circular with but little demand. 

Smokeless lost, perhaps, one-half of its tonnage in the 
St. Louis market during the past year, on account of the 
introduction of gas-house coke above mentioned. This 
grade of coke brought in by the dealer cost on the track 
from $5.50 to $6 for byproduct and from $4.50 to $5 for 
gas-house. Local gas-house coke costs the dealer about 
$4 on the track, the consumer paying $5.75, delivered. 
There is a tendency on the part of the public, however, 
not to buy high-priced fuel. Illinois coals are, therefore, 
attracting some business that in the past went to anthra- 
cite, smokeless and coke. 
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The Year in Hard Coal 


The Bureau of Anthracite Coal Statistics’ record of 
shipments in the years 1911, 1913 and 1914, assuming 


that the shipments for December were equal to those of 
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/ Maher Coal Co., which were served last week. 
the eviction is fixed at Jan. 15. 


December a year ago, show 69,954,297 tons for the 
record year of 1911, 69,069,628 tons for 1913 and 68,- 
302,961 tons for 1914. Thus the shipments in 1914 were 
1,651,336 tons less than in 1911 and 766,667 tons less 
than last year. If the tonnage of the Lehigh & New Eng- 
land R.R. was included in the Bureau of Anthracite Sta- 
tistics’ figures, shipments in 1914 would probably exceed 
those of the previous year. 

The decrease in production and shipments as compared 
with 1911 was due partly to the warm weather which cur- 
tailed demand this fall, partly to the recent drought in 
the anthracite region and partly to the continuation of 
the “button” and other strikes called in violation of the 
agreement between the operators and their employees 
signed in May, 1912. The output lost in these sporadic 
strikes would be more than enough to account for the 
difference in production in 1914 and 1913. 

If the quantity of anthracite sold to local trade and 
employees be put at 3 per cent. of the shipments—a pro- 
portion that has held approximately, in recent years— 
then the total marketable output in 1914 was 70,352,050 
tons, as compared with 72,052,926 tons in 1911 and 71,- 
141,717 tons last year. This does not include the coal 
used in the operation of the mines themselves, which is 


equal to 12 per cent. of the quantity shipped. 


e 
The Labor Situation 





SY NOPSIS—The evictions of miners in eastern 
Ohio are set for Jan. 15. J. 8S. Coxey of “army” 
fame is talking about operating a codperatie 
mine. The Union proposes to start tent colonies. 
In Colorado the U.S. troops are being withdrawn. 
In Arkansas the men at the Kali-Inla mine expect 
to strike. In West Virginia, the Central West Vir- 
gima Coal Operators’ Association was formed Dec. 
29. 





The Ohio officials of the United Mine Workers of America 
are taking steps to fight the eviction orders of the Pursglove- 
The date for 
A formal demand for the ten 


/ months’ rent due the company from the men was made, and 
this was followed by the order to evict in case the rent was 


not forthcoming. 

Some of the operators believe that the order of eviction is 
a prelude to an attempt to operate the mines on the “open 
shop” basis. So far no effort has been made to work the 
mines in that way. President W. R. Woodford, of the Pitts- 
burgh Vein Operators’ Association, is authority for the state- 
ment that the action of the Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. is of 
its own individual election and may not be followed by other 


eastern Ohio operators. 


Most of them, however, are outspoken in the statement 
that they will not permit the miners to occupy their houses 
indefinitely without paying rent. The miners claim that the 


contract calls for the rent of their houses to be deducted from 


their wages, and that they cannot be evicted for nonpayment 
of rent, as they are quite willing to have deductions made as 
agreed. 
Arbitration Is Sought through Department of Labor 
The Board of Trade of Wheeling, W. Va., has taken action 


looking to the intervention of the Department of Labor in 


the strike situation. 


i 
i 


A committee from the board conferred 
with Congressman Francis, of Martins Ferry, and requested 
him to use his influence to have the matter arbitrated. 
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Whether the Federal government will take such an action is 
a matter of conjecture. 

It has been argued that the differences between miners and 
operators in eastern Ohio are wholly as to what constitutes 
an equality with the old scale, for both sides say they are 
willing to resume at the exact equivalent. However, neither 
side likes to leave the equivalency to arbitration. 

One operator in Belmont County who has accepted tem- 
porarily the 47c. rate because he has to have coal for his own 
local use and, saving freight, can pay the price demanded, 
says that he finds the cost of mining has gone up 8.2 per cent., 
or is now 3.55¢c. per ton higher than under the old scale. 

One of the remarkable things about the eastern Ohio situ- 
ation is the fact that the international officers of the Union 
steadily refuse to allow the men to hold a referendum vote 
on the proposition of the operators. Ostensibly, the miners’ 
organization strongly favors the principle of referendum vot- 
ing, but it is being withheld at this time. 


Annual State Convention in Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer G. W. Savage, of District No. 6, United 
Mine Workers of America, has issued a call for the annual 
state convention to meet at Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday, Jan. 12, 
in the state capitol building. The local unions elected dele- 
gates this week. The new governor, Frank B. Willis, will be 
inaugurated Monday, Jan. 11. 

It is said that the Union is preparing to purchase tents to 
house the strikers, and will buy 35,000 shoes for their use and 
for the use of their families. 

General Jacob S. Coxey, who sprang into national fame a 
few years ago by marching an “army” of unemployed to 
Washington, D. C., and demanding work, plans to operate a 
mine in the eastern Ohio field on the codperative plan. He 
proposes to lease a large tract of undeveloped property and 
organize a company among the miners. This proposition is 
not regarded seriously by most of the coal operators. 


New Bache-Denman Development 


The recent hearing in the federal court as to the cancel- 
lation of the coal leases held by the Bache-Denman and other 
allied coal companies, showed that the Kali-Inla coal mine 
near Adamson, Okla., still belonged to the Bache-Denman Co., 
or its directors. This mine is worked by 350 union miners. 
They have, hitherto, believed the plant was not owned by any 
of the Bache-Denman syndicate, or they would have struck 
work out of sympathy with the men who have been laid off in 
the mines which Franklin Bache has been trying to run non- 
union. It is probable that they will go on strike now, as it 
was attested in the hearing that the alleged purchaser, Wal- 
ter J. Gilman, a mining engineer, of Philadelphia, Penn., was 
not then, and never was, the owner of the Kali-Inla properties 
with which he was credited. 


Troops Withdrawiug from Colorado 


Troop L of the Twelfth U. S. Cavalry has been on patrol 
duty in the Oak Creek district of Routt County, Colo., since 
last May. This is a part of Colorado in which not much 
trouble has been experienced, though some disorder was ap- 
parent at times. The town is, roughly, 240 miles in a straight 
line northwest of Ludlow. The troop will return to Fort 
Meade, S. D. It is expected that other troops will soon be 
relieved from service. 


The Central West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 


On Dec. 29 the Central West Virginia Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation was organized with the following objects: 

First, the conservation of coal properties by improved 
methods for mining coal. Second, the provision of the best, 
safest and most approved methods of mining coal and the 
safeguarding of miners and other employees engaged in such 
pursuit. 

The counties represented in the association are: Marion, 
Harrison, Monongalia, Lewis, Taylor, Barbour, Preston, Brax- 
ton, Randolph, Upshur, Mineral, Tucker, and Gilmer. There 
were 43 companies represented at the meeting. The directors 
are as follows: Parrison County, A. Lessirurang, J. Edgar 
Lang and Danie’ # ward; Marion County, George T. Watson, 
Cc. H. Jenkins ava *:. M. Hite; Mineral and Grant Counties, J. 
G. Boyd; Tucker “‘vunty, A. W. Calloway; Gilmer, Randolph 
and Braxton Counties, R. B. Isner; Upshur, Taylor and Bar- 
bour Counties, Lee Sandridge, I. B. Brydon and David Wil- 
liamson; Monongalia and Preston Counties, T. W. Borgman 
and Davis Elkins. 

The officers are: President, Daniel Howard, of Clarksburg; 
vice-president, C. H. Jenkins, of Fairmont; secretary, A. 
Lile White, of Clarksburg; treasurer, C. J. Ryan, of Hepzibah. 
An executive board consisting of five members will be elected 
from the directors. This will be done at a future meeting of 
the association to be held soon. A working secretary will be 
elected to take charge of the central office, which will prob» 
ably be located at Clarksburg. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


My wife’s brother-in-law, a resident of New York City, 
has been spending a few days with us, incidentally giving 
us an opportunity to find out what city folk think of coal- 
mining men. We have had many interesting conversa- 
tions during his short visit, but probably the most illum- 
inating one occurred last night when we launched out 
on the subject of mine guards. 

Earlier in the evening, one of my foremen had dropped 
in to discuss the advisability of employing a guard for our 
creek pumping station, the plant from which all of our 
water-supply is obtained, and my relative happened to 
overhear the conversation. 

A strike has not been declared against us as yet, but a 
few incidents have occurred whieh® leave small doubt as 
to the intentions of the Union, and to leave unguarded a 
place where one man could easily put our entire plant 
out of commission with a single stick of dynamite seems 
too much like tempting fate. Our pumper reported last 
night that as he was starting for home he saw two strang- 
ers watching his movements from a distance. It was that 
report that brought the mine foreman to my house for a 
conference. 

Some time after the foreman had gone my city visitor 
led up in a roundabout way to the conversation he had 
overheard. Because of his evident embarrassment, I pre- 
tended not to connect his questions with my foreman’s 
visit, but awaited a favorable opportunity to speak out. 

First he wanted to know if I approved of private citi- 
zens carrying concealed weapons. I assured him that I 
did not. “But why?” came next. To which I replied 
that they were capable of transforming a peaceable citi- 
zen into a formidable fire-eater. 

Then he became nervous, apparently, fearing that I 
had connected the question and he wandered far afield, 
but finally came back with: “Why should an individual or 
a corporation assume that police powers can be exercised 
by anyone at will?” By way of answer I asked him to 
explain why a man suddenly confronted by a bitter enemy 
carelessly displaying a gun pointed his way, should as- 
sume that he had a right to defend himself. 

I didn’t get a direct answer, but his next question 
showed that my reply had not been exactly satisfactory. 

“Why do mine guards always exasperate the uniop 
pickets around them until they feel compelled to give 
battle?” I was tempted to tell him that they never did, 
and such stories were generally circulated for a purpose, 
but I feared that he would consider my testimony as 
prejudiced, so I suggested that they were probably 
anxious to commit suicide. 

My sarcasm missed fire completely because he imme- 
diately wanted to know why the mining companies picked 
such desperate men for the work when men who valued 
their lives would avoid such uncalled for clashes. I as- 
sured him that men of unquestioned humility were al- 
Ways given the preference when considering applicants, 
but for some reason men of that type no longer seemed to 
aspire to such positions. 

Again I missed fire for he suggested that newspapers 
so often intimated that the union men were the aggressors 
in battles with mine guards and probably a good many 
people were thus led to believe that union men were quar- 
relsome and for that reason men of quiet dispositions hesi- 
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tated about coming in contact with them; or again, they 
might fear that after accepting positions as mine guards, 
some of the union men might intimate to them that they 
were casting their lot with the wrong side and then they 
would be sorely troubled as to just what course to pursue, 
since they must choose between scab and traitor. 

I have heard of people laughing in their sleeve; now I 
know that it is quite possible. 


West Virginia’s Mining 
Population 


An interesting report, which has just been compiled 
at the West Virginia Department of Mines, is that giving 
the nationalities of the coal miners employed in the state, 
wherein the total mining population of West Virginia is 
given at 78,041, of which 49,458 are American (white and 
colored) and 28,583 are foreigners. Of the foreign-born 
miners the Italians lead with 10,276, while one Dane and 


one Hebrew are at the bottom of the list. They are 
classified as follows: 

Americans (white)..... 36,101 Horwat (Croatians).... 430 
Americans (colored). 13,357, Syrians) acess oes 115 
Tt aia nae eee tere meek 10,276 Croatians 5. ee 115 
Hungartanwese cae 4,761. Bohemians (4.45 sone eee 89 
Polish tikes eset sce 3,136 Servians Soe. sss eee 60 
Slavish: dacs eaten & 2,229 SPrench) wa. eee 46 
Russian yt scene ee L737. “Turks? (6.76. eee 45 
AUStridn pean met 1,472. Swedes: \oo.9iseee eee 21 
GeTrMani nase es ee oral 677 -Bulgarianss.2 4. cee 12 
Greek Lea eeed moe ate 671 “Welsh it0%.24; eee 11 
Knglishmon skin sano 557 Montenegrins ..7.ueea 10 
Roumanian ees. 610 Belgians)". 5:5. eee 8 
Granishoacee vans aan 149° Danishi/c.42,) cate 1 
hithweania ns) oe eter 414 Hebrew faewsn- ae 1 
Litvitelrie ssc. cee ee 389° Unknownuk. «ose eee 188 
Scotch Geese, cde eens 221 7+ 
Trish: .Geiehe wire seco 202 78,041 
Spantsh 0% ae aarti 230 


It is interesting to note that the four counties of 
McDowell, Fayette, Mercer and Raleigh, in which the 
smokeless fields are located, have a mining population of 
38,279, or nearly half of the entire mining population of 
the state. McDowell leads with 16,558, of which 10,487 
are Americans and 6071 foreigners; Fayette with 12,651 
—9257 Americans and 3394 foreigners; Raleigh with 
5644—3787 Americans and 1857 foreigners; Mercer with 
5426—2651 Americans and 775 foreigners. Other coun- 
ties with large mining populations are Kanawha, with a 
total of 7460—6252 Americans and 1208 foreigners; 
Harrison with 5288—2136 Americans and 3152 foreign- 
ers; Marion with 5702—1902 Americans and 3800 for- 
eigners; and. Logan with 4820—2960 Americans and 
1860 foreigners. 

The remaining 16,492 of the mining population are 
divided among the counties of Tucker, Barbour, Boone, 
Braxton, Brooke, Clay, Gilmer, Grant, Greenbrier, Lewis, 
Lincoln, Marshall, Mason, Mineral, Mingo, Monongalia, 
Nicholas, Ohio, Preston, Putnam, Randolph, Taylor, 
Upshur, Wyoming and Wayne. 

The Development of the Coke 
Industry 


The Iron Trade Review has compiled the following in- 


teresting history of the coke industry: 

100 B. C.—It appears that the Chinese used coke as an 
article of commerce some two thousand years ago, and in 
the middle ages it was manufactured for use in the arts and 
for domestic purposes. 

1620 A. D.—This is the earlicst *€ ord that we have of 
coking coal in a regular oven, when a patent was granted to 
Sir William St. John, in England, for making coke in a bee- 
hive form of oven. 
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1700—J. Becher, 2 German chemist, took out a patent to 
save tar from coking coal, and to utilize it for preserving 
ropes and wood. 

1737—Clayton, of England, appears to have been the first 
to notice that in addition to coal tar and oils, a combustible 
gas was formed when coking coal. 

1781—A patent was. issued to the Earl of Dundonald for 
making -coke in beehive ovens, and also for producing “tar, 
pitch, essential oils, volatile alkali, mineral salts, etce.”” which 
appears to be one of the early, fairly successful attempts at 
saving the byproducts. 

1792—William Murdock, a Scotchman, who was a mechan- 
ical engineer, associated with James Watt in steam-engine 
building, is recorded as being one of the first to experiment 
successfully with making gas from coal, in retorts. 

1812—The streets of London were first lighted by gas, 
presumably an outcome of Murdock’s experiments. 

1826—We find the first definite records of beehive coke 
being manufactured in England on a fairly large scale for 
metallurgical purposes. 

1830—The first records of the rectangular, or retort, oven 
are found in Germany, having open walls, forming a rec- 
tangular space which contained the charge. The walls were 
pierced by horizontal and vertical flues. 

1834—The first gas from retorts in the United States was 
made, together with gas coke, and William Firmstone, in 1835, 
made good gray forge iron at the Mary Ann furnace, in 
Huntington County, Penn., from Broad Top coal. 

1841—The first Connellsville coke ovens are said to have 
been erected and the coke shipped to Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
water. 

1857—In this year Appolt built his first ovens in the shape 
of vertical and later horizontal retorts. He utilized his gas 
only for heating his oven through horizontal flues. This rep- 
resents practically the first type of closed retort coke oven, 
utilizing the gas for its own heating. 

1861—Coppee built the first of his Belgian type of ovens, 
and was the first to demand the use of crushed coal. 

1893—The first battery of byproduct ovens in the United 
States was built at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Statistics of the byproduct coke production from 1893 to 
date are as follows: 


Yield of 
No. of Ovens Coal Used Coke Pro- Coal in 
Built Building Short Tons duced, Short Coke 

Year Tons Per Cent. 
TN a eee 12 PE ey ore oxhs 12,850 
er ee et, 12 A CTE aes 16,500 
oS AES Safe See ee 72 CO asi. ok 18,521 
7 TUS eo eee 160 iV of SON ele 83,038 
LE 3 2 ee ees 280 240 261,912 
Oa Sr 520 500 294,445 
EO ee een lle 1020 65 906,534 
Ue oe Se oe 1085 1096 1,075,727 
Ue 2g EN ae 1165 ARS he Rees 1,179,900 

BRR o sk srek tet aed es 1663 LBEGY 2 Phew 1,403,588 
Te, ee 1956 RSs Aor ae 1,882,394 oer 
METAR, oa, 575). is ia%e 2910 832 3,572,916 2,608,229 ip 
lat a a a 3103 417 4,628,891 3,462,348 74.8 
i Ay 3547 112 6,193,107 4,558,127 73.6 
io ME ere 3684 330 7,506,174 5,607,899 75 
OL eg 3799 240 5,699,058 4,201,226 CREE 
es SS eee 3989 949 8,390,129 6,254,644 74.5 
0 DS Oe eee 4078 1200 9,529,042 7,138,734 74.9 
Sh 4624 698 10,446,584 7,847,845 (ital 
ae 5061 1000 14,731,310 11,048,489 75.0 
OL 6781 536 16,952,533 12,714,700 75.0 


WentucKky Compensation 
Invalid 


By a vote of four to three, the justices of the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky have decided that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which would have become effective 
Jan. 1, 1915, violates the Constitution of that state, and 
is void so far as it may be interpreted as coercing employ- 
ers and employees into coming under it. The Court of 
Appeals approves a proper form of Compensation, but 
holds that, since employers and employees would be vir- 
tually compelled to be governed by the provisions of the 
Kentucky Act, as framed by the last legislature of that 
state, it is void. The court finds two principal objections 
to the law: (1) It limits the amount recoverable for 
injuries due to negligence of an employer, and (2) it 
takes from the estate of a workman killed in the course 
of employment, if he leaves no dependent relatives, part 
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of the award payable for the accident, and provides for 
the payment thereof into a fund from which other em- 
ployees injured may draw. The Court of Appeals inti- 
nates that an employment contract might validly pro- 
vide for a limitation of the amount recoverable against 
the employer in case of accident, but finds that the pro- 
posed compensation law would have unconstitutionally 
coerced employees into accepting less compensation for 
their injuries than the damage actually sustained. 

The effect of this decision will doubtless be to defer, 
if not totally defeat, the final adoption of an enforceable 
compensation law in Kentucky. In other states, the ac- 
tion of the Court of Appeals will afford a strong prece- 
dent for the overthrow of similar laws which have not 
yet been submitted to the judicial test. 

Decrease in Shipments over the 
Virginian Railway 

A statement of the Virginian Ry. tonnage for the 10 
months of 1914, compared with 10 months last year, 
shows a decrease of 371,500 tons, or nearly 10 per cent. 
The shipments for the last two years by months were as 
follows: 


Month 1913 1914 

JARUALY Vet eee ee ade het etoks ere ers le 453,886 407,109 
Mebruary | Ae eee ee ee See oe 399,267 259,756 
VIEW fod OW Chica e hecho ios oad bt note, GR igen 380,091 336,952 
A Drili Neem eee iene eto bos 345,039 342,843 
1 Eee er eee ee ae) eee ae 318,720 359,929 
FUNG | 29 ce pe ie ere RRO ad he oe sw oalle 304,030 321,181 
JULY) tte Hi enact tel tales 321 626 286,354 
AUGUST (che ee neon ett eree 376,083 361,900 
Septemberres:irewmmgiacte . ae okie, eae 393,190 379/113 
OCtaODeEr uck.Sy chal teiers eedee disialeke tel a Se 476,482 341,703 

TOCA DT ieratevaterenotercuaterstehs ae aue; et aseud iste 3,768,424 3,396,840 


Dumpings over the pier at Sewalls Point during Oc- 
tober decreased 65,865 tons, or 18.3 per cent., hike for 
the 10 months of 1914 there was a decrease of 273,665 
tons, or 10.2 per cent., compared with same period of 
1913; 


Government Imcdorses Electric 
Shotfiring Systems 


I. R. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior Department, 
on the recommendation of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and of the Director of the Bureau of Mines, has 
affirmed the order of May 4, 1914. This order required 
the use of permissible explosives in coal and asphalt mines 
on the segregated lands of the Choctaw and Chickasha 
Nations in Oklahoma, but it granted that if electric shot- 
firing systems were installed, operated from without the 
mine, nonpermissible explosives might be used. The date 
set for the order to go into effect was Jan. 1, 1915. 

The department issued the following statement: 


This order was issued with the two-fold purpose of in- 
creasing the health and safety of miners, ang protecting the 
property interests of the 'ndian lessors: against damages by 
mine explosions or mine fire., 2nd by. the terms thereof, was 
made effective Aug. 1, 1914. The order was later suspended. 
until Jan. 1, 1915, so as to afterd opportunity for demonstra- 
tions of permissible explosives in Oklahoma by engineers of 
the Bureau of Mines and for investigations into the use of 
electric shotfiring systems with especial reference to the 
conditions in Oklahoma. 

In the interval between Aug. 1, and the present date, the 
Bureau of Mines conducted demonstrations in some 12 typical 
coal-mining operations out of the 44 coal mines on segregated 
lands, and made an exhaustive study of electric shotfiring 
systems. At the conclusion of these field demonstrations, a 
conference was called at Pittsburgh, Penn., on Nov. 30, for 
the purpose of permitting the miners and operators to present 
concretely such objections as they might have to the enforce- 
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ment of the order. The matter was quite fully discussed at 
that time, but as both the operators and miners failed to 
submit the facts upon which their objections were based, they 
were given until Dec. 15, in which to submit their views in 


writing. These statements have now been received and have 
been carefully examined. 
After a thorough consideration of this order in all its 


bearings, aS regards miners, operators and Indian lessors, it 
is ordered that the same be made effective Jan. 1, 1915, and 
that the representatives of both operators and miners be 
advised at once that the Bureau of Mines, through its local 
representative at McAlester, Okla., will receive and act upon 
individual applications from the operators, for an extension 
of time within which to take steps to comply with the terms 
of such order. A liberal time will be allowed for this 
purpose so that no undue hardship will be imposed. 


REASON FOR GRANTING OPERATORS FURTHER 
TIME TO COMPLY 


This recommendation is based upon the following con- 
siderations: 
(1) The depressed financial condition makes it difficult 


for the coal companies to raise any large amount of money 
at the present time for the purpose of installing mining 
machines, such installation being necessary if permissible 
explosives are to be used to the best advantage. 

(2) Electric power is not available at present to many 
of the operators and it will necessarily take some time before 
suitable arrangements to this end can be made. 

(3) The operators on segregated lands are subject to 
keen competition with the coal produced in the nonunion 
mines of Arkansas and Colorado, where mining costs are 
lower, and also with the coal mines in Oklahoma on the non- 
segregated lands which are peculiarly favored in respect to 
absence of gas and better working conditions. The market 
for the coal produced from the segregated land is also much 
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restricted by reason of great increases in the production of 
oil and natural gas in Oklahoma, with which, on the score 
of cheapness and efficiency in use, coal cannot compete. 

(4) The change 
readjustment of the understanding with the miners with 
reference to working conditions, and a reasonable time would 
be permitted for the working out of satisfactory arrange- 
ments, in order that undue hardship may not be caused to 
either side, and that the royalty returns to the Indians may 
not be reduced. 


A Safety Organization in the 
South 


The coal companies of the South have shown a strong 
tendency to come together and promote better conditions 
in the mining camps, while in sanitary improvement Ala- 
bama has been a leader. There is now an effort to put 
the safety campaign on an equally satisfactory footing. 

Ninety-eight operators, superintendents, physicians, 
and others met in Birmingham, Ala., and formed a safety 
association with E. B. Sutton, a mining engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines in Birmingham, Ala., as president, Jones 
G. Moore, manager of mines, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., as first vice-president and Dr. M. W. Glasgow, as sec- 
retary. It has not been decided yet whether affiliation 
will be sought with the American Mine Safety Associa- 
tion, though such an alliance would be of mutual benefit. 
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ILL meander in 
with a silly grin. 


HIS safety scheme is a wonder 
For the sparing of pain and hurt 
To the men who pick where the gloom lies thick 
On the walls of coal and dirt; 
But the thing is a piece of rubbish 
And a standing joke, besides, 
If the chaps who read will refuse to heed 
The rules that the plan provides. 
lie you furnish signs by the dozen, 
And you plaster them all about, 
Telling plain and clear that there’s ‘‘ Danger Here!” 
With the warning words ““KEEP OUT!” 
Yet some boob with an upper story 
Like a cue-ball fringed with hair, 
Will meander in with a silly grin 
To discover why they’re there. 
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The Human Element 


Written Expressly for 
COAL AGE 


By MICHAEL BERNARD 
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O it’s not a matter of posters to admomsh or to remind, 
Nor of safety tools, nor of books of rules, but it’s all of these things combined. 
It’s a matter of education by picture and printer’s ink, 
And the only way ts to work and pray till the totilers have learned to think. 
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OU may spend your 
cash by the hundreds. 


OU can purchase countless devices 
Of the automatic kind, 

As the spring and pawl to prevent the fall 

Of a cage in an overwind, 
But they’re put at a disadvantage, 

And their service is often vain, 
For there’s little hope when they have to cope 

With a man with a two-ounce brain. 


OU can spend your cash by the hundreds 
For the saving of life and limb, 
Putting shields of steel over gear and wheel, 
And a guard at the pit-mouth’s rim; 
Yet in spite of your strict precautions, 
And spite of your utmost care, 
Some befuddled bum with a load of rum 
Will fall into trouble there. 
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An Economical Switch 
Arrangement 


The accompanying illustration shows how a number 
of switches may be laid to secure a maximum economy 
of space. In the figure it will be noted that five complete 
switches, with a track gage of 44 in., and each having a 
lead of 12 ft., take up an entire distance of only 48 ft., 
where ordinarily 72 ft. would be required. 
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PLAN SHOWING SWITCHES 


The arrangement as here shown is used by the Preston 
County Coke Co., at Cascade, W. Va., and is employed 
for the purpose of running locomotives into the motor 
barn. This building may, therefore, be constructed with 
a minimum of length and breadth. 


A Motor-Driven Mine Pump 


The accompanying illustration shows a group of motor- 
driven pumps developed specially for sump and gathering 
service in coal mines. 

These pumps, which were built by the Weinman Pump 
Manufacturing Ce o»f Columbus, Ohio, have brass-lined 
water cylinders, i a bronze piston rods, bronze valve 





ONE SHIPMENT OF WEINMAN PuMpPS 


seats, stems, springs, stuffing-box caps and glands, and 
bronze adjustable cross-head shoes, so that they are thor- 
oughly protected against the action of mine water. 

The motors are direct-current Westinghouse machines 
and are mounted on top of the pump, where they are 
kept out of the water. They are supplied with impreg- 
nated windings, which afford protection from dampness. 
A special feature is the use of automatic control by which 
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the pump can be started and stopped from any convenient 
point. 

The unit formed by motor and pump is very compact 
and is readily mounted on a truck so that it can be easily 
transported from place to place as needed. The group 
shown is a lot ready for shipment one week after re- 
ceipt of order. 

A New Form of Concrete 
Timbering 


Mr. H. Otten, Essen, Germany, describes in Gluckauf, 
Sept. 5, 1914, some successful trials of reinforced-con- 
crete timbering made by the Frankfort Concrete Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., which overcomes the obvious objec- 
tions to concrete supports made in the gallery itself. The 
first trial was made in 1909, in the Kronprinz pit at 
Ensdorf, Saar district, the gallery lined being about 75 
ft. long. Although the results were satisfactory in every 
respect, so far as concerned the stability of the structure, 
there was scaling at the joints when the structure was 
pushed sideways by the earth pressure. Like efforts 
were shown in a crosscutting, about 100 ft. long, lined 
in 1910. After a lapse of four years, it was found that 
the structures showed weakness at the joints only. 

This experience suggested a change in the design. The 
caps were recessed to receive the rounded ends of the 
props, making a knuckle joint, and a cork inlay about 
an inch thick was set between the two surfaces, to dis- 
tribute the pressure evenly, and so that the concrete sur- 
faces should not bear one on the other. This new con- 
struction allows side movement without weakening the 
stability of the structure. 

In January, 1910, a gallery about 50 ft. long was pro- 
vided with this latter form of timbering, which was set 
on cement blocks, and the work turned out very well. 
The timbering yielded sufficiently to the rock pressure 
without a sign of crumbling at the bearing. A brick 
lining laid in this gallery at the same time was badly 
crushed. 

Following this trial, a gallery in the Dudweiler pit, 
which was subject to the greatest pressure to be found, 
was timbered with 220 of these frames, with entire sat- 
isfaction to the owners. 

Further experiments were made in the pit Preussen IT, 
of the Harpen Mining Co., in the lowest level, where 
there was unusual pressure accompanied by springs in 
the seams. Both uprights and cross pieces in this mine 
have withstood the pressure after two years’ exposure 
Previously this gangway had been lined several times 
with iron frames, which had quickly given way by the 
contraction of the cross-section. 

These experiments show that this method of timbering 
is thoroughly practical, and in addition is fireproof. 

Status of Mine Examiners as Employees—Under the pro- 
vision of the Illinois constitution which requires the legis- 
lature to provide for the safety of ‘operative miners,” and 
under the laws of that state which require crosscuts to be 
closed in certain cases, an assistant mine examiner, who was 
injured by explosion of accumulated gases in a mine which 
he was examining, cannot recover on the theory of a viola- 
tion of the laws by the operator. Any common law right of 
recovery was absent in this case on account of a showing 
on the part of the operator that plaintiff was inexcusably 
careless in making the examination of the mine with an open 


lamp. (Havron vs. Shoal Creek Coal Co., 184 Illinois Appel- 
late Court Reports a lpi Ly (2 | 
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Them Should Rescue Work Be 
Abandoned? 


There has been some discussion recently relative to the 
extent or duration of rescue work following a serious 
mine accident. One engineer calls attention to the nu- 
merous instances where more men have been lost in the 
subscquent rescue operations than perished in the initial 
disaster. The Cadeby explosion in England was an ex- 
ample of such a case. 

On the other hand, there are many instances of ac- 
cidents where men were given up for lost, and yet have 
been rescued. Not long ago, after a serious mine acci- 
dent, the local mine inspector stated definitely that no 
more men could be alive in the workings, however, his 
assumption was proved false for one of the entombed min- 
ers was able to drag himself to the shaft and thereby 
bring about the rescue of his comrades. Just think what 
would have happened in such a case if the mine had been 
closed down. 

In this kind of problem, each individual holocust must 
be accepted as its own guide. There is plenty of room 
for the exercise of extreme caution, however, it would be 
unfortunate to induce a state of mind making it possible 
for the acknowledged bravery of the mining community to 
go out of fashion. 
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An Trdiates Renewed 


A subtle change has come over all our methods of rea- 
soning on social problems—and it has come to stay. It 
has its origin in new conditions, but they are so perman- 
ent in character that we cannot look for any changes for 
two or three generations. 

Years ago the people in any American village were 
very much alike. None were extremely rich; all spoke 
English fluently though some were perhaps foreign and 
spoke with a brogue. They all lived as one community, 
took part in the same celebrations, attended the same 
church, eschewed or were enslaved by the same vices. 

If there were differences among them, the “different” 
people moved away, and the bond among those remaining 
was rendered still stronger. The people, thus bonded to- 
gether, had no disagreements and grew remarkably in 
culture. The better educated and the richer did not move 
away. Their aspirations and their living refinements 
penetrated through the communities; their private lives 
were matters of daily discussion. 

But the entrance of non-English-speaking foreigners, 
the growth of wealth, the lure of the cities, soon broke up 
the unity of village life, especially in those hamlets built 
like mining towns to order. No longer could there be a 
hope of rising culture. In fact, as the early Anglo-Saxon 
element in Tennessee has been subdued by the mountains, 
so, in too many cases, have our American people been 
pushed into squalor by an over-close association with 
southern Europeans, who came to America, not to live 
with us a life in accordance with their ideals, but to 
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barely exist with us, that they might secure for themselves 
iheir ideal life in the village from which they came. 

It was evident that mining life rose in the scale of cul- 
ture but slowly and perhaps tended to retrograde What 
was good in the early camp was being fast driven out. 
‘he young men—the sons of the miners of former days— 
were leaving. As the towns became unattractive. drunk- 
enness and lawlessness increased and reacted one on the 
other. 

And, asa result, the mining industry has been blamed 
and a change has come at last. We no longer think we 
are exonerated if large wages are paid and but small 
profits are secured. It would be better to pay less wages 
if a little better mode of life could be assured, if the 
saloon and the game of poker could be despoiled of some 
of their ill-gotten gains, and a little more could be put 
into home comforts and health, wholesome food and de- 
cent clothing, a garden, a playground and a better school. 

It is useless to say that this country recognizes the in- 
dividual, gives him a vote and looks to him to provide 
for his betterment, seeing that it has been abundantly 
shown that it is not true that he seeks to improve his 
condition. It has been proved again and again that, 
given ordinary conditions, the citizens of a mining town 
with a large percentage of southeastern Europeans, un-_ 
less there is some system of segregation or some attempt 
at supervision, or some encouragement toward better- 
ment, will not improve at all from year to year, and may 
notably decline in culture as years go by. 

It is increasingly clear, also, that the more enterpris- 
ing people, even those connected with the mines in an of- 
ficial capacity, are tending to leave the mining town 
and live outside. So there can be no solution in laissez 
faire. We must act definitely if we would keep conditions 
even at their present level. 

But it does not follow that we need imitate foreign 
models, or at least not those in favor on the Continent of 
Europe. There is no reason why we cannot seek to build 
up our communities on the basis of individual thrift and 
sobriety. Every man can own his own house and have his 
own lot, can have his share in a bank, his bank account, 
his certificates of stock, and can contribute to the cost of 
local movements, filling also political offices of various 
kinds. All that is needed is the inculcation of ideas and 
the provision of opportunities. 

Codperative stores are proving successful in Illinois. 
Many of the towns in that state are filled with the resi- 
dences of miners, privately owned. The sidewalks are 
usually of concrete. The lots are kept scrupulously clean, 
and the lawns are carefully kept. There is every eyi- 
dence of thrift. Many of the Young Mens’ Christian 
Associations and similar institutions even in proprietary 
towns are already being directed by the miners with 
marked success. 

There is no reason why greater strides are not possible. 
But some coal companies are so indifferent that even 
their own offices are dirty and disreputable in appear- 
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nee; the mine surroundings and the railroad tracks 
ve a demoralized look; the streets have never been 
sraded or crowned, and the alighting place, called a 
tation, is of repellant appearance. 

Some of the operators who disdain the careless ménage 
of their workmen and tenants are themselves equally 
regardless of the appearance of their own works, and the 
entidy interiors of their power and boiler houses make 
it impossible for them to find fault with their working- 
men. 
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Who Gets the Promotion? 

Replies to the Cartoon problem printed in CoaL AGE 
Dec. 26, and entitled, “Who Gets the Promotion?” have 
heen received in such number that we will be obliged ‘o 
publish them in abstract. A few of the answers—thoxe 
elected by the judges as of greatest value—will be printed 
in full. 

Because of the unusual and widespread interest this 
question has aroused, we have decided to submit the re- 
plies of our readers to five competent judges. Each of 
the three men in the cartoon has his advocates, and it is 
remarkable how different are. the opinions. 

| Many of those who have answered the question as to 
what they would do if they were the boss, are really bosses 
themse!ves, and we wonder how many of these men have 
actually had to decide a similar case in real life. 

_ At any rate, the problem is an interesting one, for it 
will tend to bring out strongly the essentials in charac- 
ter that are likely to be of value to an individual in ad- 
yvancing his sphere of usefulness. Every miner, fireboss 
and foreman should set aside time to read this discussion 
when it appears (probably next week), and the more suc- 
cessful men filling higher positions may with advantage 
read the opinions of others on this subject. 

As stated at the time the cartoon was published, the 
discussion will close Jan. 9, and any letters received there- 
‘after will not be entered in the contest. In all cases 
where we have not been requested to withhold the writer’s 
Tame, same will be published with his answer. 
| a 


The Eastern Ohio Strike 


We trust that the strike in eastern Ohio, which has 
already lasted nine months, will not be extended for 
many weeks into the new year. We would like to see the 
Miners win in a real sense and obtain annual wages equal 
almost to those in other states in the Union. It does not 
follow, though, that better wages will be obtained if the 
rate for machine-mined run-of-mine coal becomes 47c. per 
ton. The number of days worked in the year will alone 
determine whether that, or any other wage thereabout, 
will afford a good annual compensation. 

In the *‘ate of Indiana is an instance of this fact. 
‘The beds of “block coal” and those the Indiana people 
persist in calling “bituminous”—as if the “block” were 
not also comprehended in the same title—are alike com- 
paratively flat. There is perhaps little other than more 
eareful handling to make the labor cost of block coal $1.55 
a ton, while that of bituminous coal is only 89c. The 
difference ; is in the wage scale. 

Yet the annual wage of a block-coal employee was on!y 
$476.09, while that of the “bituminous”? worker was 
$691.47—-so large a factor is the number of days worked 
in determining wages. 
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It will be found by referring to E. W. Parker’s interest- 
ing figures that in Ohio the average number of days 
worked per year from 1908-1913, inclusive, was 190. In 
the same period the Pennsylvania worker secured 238 
days, or 25 per cent. more time. We do not believe in di- 
viding wages by three to secure a half more working time, 
but it does seem that to attain 25 per cent. more day’s 
labor, it is worth while to concede a little on the waze 
rate, when every evidence shows that the prevailing rate 
is now so high as to exclude the coal from the market. 

Certainly, seeing that in that state there is already such 
an irregularity of work, it is ill-advised for any of 
the Ohio miners to ask an increase in wage rate. It 
is disingenuous for the eastern Ohio employees to de- 
clare that they are seeking only for last year’s equiva- 
lent. They know quite well they are not, and that the op- 
erators in the southern part of the state conceded to the 
demands of the miners promptly, because the proposition 
made was a decrease in the mining rate of their region 
and an inerease in the rate formerly ruling in the districts 
of their rivals. 

Let the miners think twice. A doctor or a lawyer can 
set his rates as high as he pleases. However, if he sets 
them too high, he will get no practice. The “practice” 
of the eastern Ohio miners is similarly forfeited by their 
determination to secure a higher rate of pay than the 
market is able to concede. 


# 
The War Toll in the Staff of 
European Coal-Mining 
Companies 


The coal industry in Germany, Austria, Belgium and 
France would seem to be suffering a disproportionately 
heavy death loss among its professional members. 

At the recent annual meeting of an important German 
coal company, a letter was read from the general man- 
ager, regretting that as he had been called to the front, he 
would not be able to preside as chairman. The notice 
of this meeting concluded with the statement that in 
spite of the fact that the war “had torn great holes in the 
management,” so far none of the company officials had 
been killed. 

In Germany and Austria, the mining engineer is a gov- 
ernment officer. His studies are made in government 
schools. He must stand official examinations, and rank 
and title are given to him, defining accurately each step 
as he advances in his career. The system is military in 
general form. Quite naturally, then, the government 
takes from these ranks the officers for the reserve army, 
which is called into existence by the declaration of war. 

In the first weeks of the war, before the losses had 
reached the present appalling figures, there were numer- 
ous private death notices in the German dailies, and it 
was surprising how many had fallen who had been con- 
nected with the staff of the coal-mining industry. Lat- 
terly, these notices have become less frequent, but even 
among these there are indications of the heavy loss borne 
by the coal corporations. For instance, a Rhenish coal 
company announces in a single notice the loss of three 
members of its official staff. 

A long continued conflict will certainly place a heavy 
handicap on the warring nations through this enormous 
loss of men engaged in the engineering professions. 
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Termination of Coal leases 
By A. L. H. Street* 


Several interesting and important legal phases bearing 
upon a coal-mine lessee’s hability for minimum royalties 
were involved in the recent case of Ellis vs. Cricket Coal 
Co., 148 Southwestern Reporter 887, which was passed 
upon by the Iowa Supreme Court. The lease in this case 
bound defendant to continue operations “for a period 
of 20 years or until all the merchantable and minable coal 
in said mine has been exhausted,” and provided for the 
payment of a minimum monthly royalty during the life 
of the contract. Operations and payment of the royalties 
having been suspended, plaintiff, the lessor, brought suit 
to recover payments claimed by him to be due, and de- 
fendant interposed a defense that all the “merchantable 
and minable” coal had been removed. In sustaining this 
defense, the Supreme Court decided these points: 

The burden was on the lessor to show that merchant- 
able and minable coal remained in place, and not upon the 
lessee to disprove that fact. 

Coal in place is “merchantable” within such a lease 
when it is of such quality as to be salable on the market, 
and it is “minable” when it is so situated that it can be 
removed at a reasonable profit. “As bearing on the min- 
able character of coal, its accessibility, the condition of 
the earth over it, the interference by water, whether free 
from or mixed with other substances, must be taken into 
account and where removal as an article of commerce is 
contemplated, the cost of mining and bringing the coal 
to the surface is a controlling consideration.” The cost 
of excavating the places of refuge along the haulageways, 
required by statute, is properly considered in determin- 
ing whether the coal is minable at a reasonable profit. 

In this case it appeared that a railway company af- 
forded the only market for the coal that might be produced 
from the mine. Therefore, the question whether the coal 
could be produced at such profit as to be “minable” must 
be determined by the prices paid by this railway com- 
pany, and not by general market values. 
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Recent Judicial Decisions 
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Discrimination in Switching Charges—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has power to prohibit two railway com- 
panies from continuing a practice at a given point in switch- 
ing cars of coal between their lines at a low rate, while im- 
posing a prohibitive rate for switching cars to and from the 
line of a third company. (United States District Court for the 
Middle District of Tennessee, Louisville & Nashville R.R., Co. 
vs. United States, 216 Federal Reporter 672.) 


Operator’s Liability for Defective Cutting Machine—The 
provisions of the Pennsylvania Mine Foreman Law do not re- 
lieve an operator from liability for injury to an employee, 
due to a defective condition of an electric cutting machine 
which had been negligently permitted to remain in a danger- 
ous condition after the mine boss had notice thereof, it ap- 
pearing that the mine foreman had nothing to do with the 


*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Legal Department 
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machine. (Rau vs. Pittsburg-Buffalo Co., 
Superior Court Reports 579.) 


54 Pennsylvania, 


Burden of Proof in Personal Injury Cases—In a suit by 
an employee against a coal operator for injury, resulting from 
a defect in an appliance, the burden is on the former to show 
that a defect was negligently permitted to exist and that it 
was the direct cause of the accident. An employer cannot be 
held responsible for injury received by a worker at a defec- 
tive machine, unless it appears that the employer or his rep- 
resentative had actual or constructive knowledge of the defect. 
(West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Vance vs. Vir- 
ginia Pocahontas Coal Co., 82 Southeastern Reporter 1081.) 


Employment of Minors—The statutes of Pennsylvania for- 
bid employment of boys under fifteen years of age in oiling 
machinery, regardless of whether the machinery is in motion 
or not. Where a certificate for the employment of a minor 
mis-stated his age as being less than fifteen, and the father’s 
signature thereto was forged, the father and the boy could 
recover damages for injuries sustained by the boy while oiling 
machinery, it appearing that the father had no knowledge as 
to the nature of the employment. (Hrabchak vs. Delaware 
& Hudson Co., 54 Pennsylvania Superior Court Reports 626.) 


Engineer as Fellow Servant of Miner—For the purpose of 
applying the rule of law that an employer is not liable for 
injury to an employee caused by negligence of a ‘fellow 
servant,’ an engineer of a hoist engine of a colliery is the 
fellow servant of a miner, exonerating the employing oper- 
ator from liability for injury to the latter caused by negli- 
gence of the former in controlling the movement of a cage; 
the engineer being bound to conform to the signals given him 
and having no powers of superintendence. (Golien vs. Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co., 54 Pennsylvania Superior Court Reports 
299.) 


Operator’s Duty to Timberman—Damages not Excessive— 
An Illinois mine operator’s statutory duty to examine mine 
roofs, mark dangerous places and make entry thereof in books, 
is not obviated by the fact that the mine manager, a licensed 
mine examiner, informs a timberman of dangerous places in 
the mine, and directs the latter to make them safe. $4500 
was not excessive recovery for injury to a timberman, caused 
by fall of rock from a roof, where he was confined to his 
home for several weeks, and was severely injured about the 
hips, abdomen and kidneys, and was unable to work, (Wil- 
son vs. Danville Collieries Coal Co., 184 Illinois Appellate 
Court Reports 180.) 


Operator’s Liability for Neglecting Mine Ventilation—In a 
suit against a coal operator in which an employee recovered 
$1000 for injury to his health which he claimed was caused by 
the operator’s failure to ventilate the mine as required by 
state law, it is held that the miner cannot be deemed to have 
assumed the risk incident to remaining at work in a badly 
ventilated place, unless the danger was so imminent that a 
reasonably prudent. miner would not have continued work 
there. It is further decided that the fact that plaintiff may 
have driven a shaft ahead of the airway was no bar to his 
recovery; the management of the mine being under the oper- 
ator’s and not plaintiff’s control. (Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, Log Mountain Coal Co. vs. Crunkleton, 169 Southwest- 
ern Reporter 692.) 


Exchange of Corporate Shares for Property—Under the 
laws of Missouri where a domestic coal corporation issues 
stock in payment for property, the property must be fairly 
equal in value to the par value of the stock issued therefor; 
otherwise the stockholders receiving such shares will be held 
liable for the excess of the par value of the stock above the 
value of the property to creditors of the corporation who in 
good faith. relied on an assumption that full value was paid 
for the stock in assets held by the company. And, on this 
point, it is immaterial whether the exchange of stock for 
property worth less than the value of the stock was free from 
actual fraud on the part of the stockholders. Creditors of a 
corporation, in the absence of information to the contrary, 
are entitled to rely upon the company having the full amount 
of its capital stock in money, or its equivalent value. (United 
States District Court, Southern District of New York; Babbitt 
vs. Read; 215 Federal Reporter 395.) 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. 18—Referring to Letter No. 11, Coan AGE, 
Dee. 19, p. 996, permit me to say that “Wesvania” evi- 
dently did not read my letter thoroughly or grasp my 
ideas on lobbying. It. was my purpose, in my previous 
letter, to explain the necessity of having representatives 
before Congress or state legislatures, not for the purpose 
of exerting an undue influence, but to have these repre- 
‘sentatives explain to the legislators the status of the coal 
_business and the needs of the industry, in an intelligent 
manner. 

Iam glad to learn of the satisfactory working of the 
‘West Virginia Compensation Act, as I believe that a col- 
lective plan of compensation is far preferable to the carry- 
ing of insurance by individuals; provided, of course, that 
all companies are obliged to maintain a certain standard 
‘in their mining operations. If such a standard is not 
insisted upon, a careless operator will profit by the expen- 
| ditures of those complying with the law. 

CarL ScuHouz, President, 
Coal Valley Mining Co. 

Chicago, Il. 





Letter No. 19—No one who is familiar with mines 
and mining can doubt that glaring errors have been 
made in drafting the laws of the different states. Nor 
ean there be any doubt regarding the fact that legislators 
are generally unfamiliar with the industries which the 
laws they make will govern. 

Mining men as a rule do not take an active interest in 

_ the enactment of the laws that are to govern the industry. 
Why this is so would be hard to explain, but it has been 
the writer’s privilege to remark this indifference in many 
eases. The making of laws is something that the miner 
and every official, from fireboss to general manager, is 
often willing to let the outsiders manage. 
_ At this point, I would ask, is there any industry under 
the sun that an outsider, as a rule—the men who make 
laws and the general public—know so little about? The 
ordinary industrial worker takes even less interest in the 
means whereby he is kept warm and his factory wheels 
kept moving, than mining men take in mining laws. 
They, perhaps, know more than the young lady who when 
Visiting a mining camp and hearing the ownei of the 
mine order a few bales of hay to be sent down, asked if 
that was for the miners to eat. 

To the average outsider the details of a mine, if not 
repellent, are at least not fascinating. Visitors are fre- 
quently met in the steel mills, factories and other working 
places, and naturally become more or less familiar with 
the general aspects of the industries they visit, including 
the conditions under which the men work. But, except 
in such cases as the wholesale slaughter of a mine full 
of men, or such a condition as has occurred recently in 
West Virginia and Colorado, the public evinces little or 
‘no interest in the miner or his work. 
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This lack of interest creates a dearth of definite and 
accurate information that shows itself in our mine laws, 
which are too often vague in meaning and _ practic- 
ally useless for the purpose intended. As stated in a well 
written article by “Mining Engineer,’ Coat Agr, Dec. 
12, p. 958, “In many cases, the law has worked an un- 
just burden on the operator.” Recalling what the mine- 
run law, enacted in a neighboring state some time ago, 
has done for the miners and their families, owing to the 
utter impossibility for mine operators to operate under its 
conditions, I would add to this statement—an unneces- 
sary burden on the miners as well. 

But after all is said and done, what we need in and 
about the mines today—and this applies to several differ- 
ent mining states—is a spirit of obedience to the law as it 
exists, rather than additional laws. Let us manifest a 
genuine desire to carry on our work in accordance with 
the laws’ intent. During the past three years, my work 
has taken me into nine or ten different states where min- 
ing of one sort or another is carried on, and into a great 
many mines in each of these states. This work being 
particularly the seeking out of danger to life and property, 
experience has taught me that no matter whetlier it be 
in the coal mines of West Virginia, Pennsylvania or Ohio, 
or in the iron-ore mines of the Northwest or any other 
field, the mines that are operated in the safest manner 
are those where the management is more concerned with 
taking all reasonable precautions, and adopts the safe 
course even if it be a little more troublesome, instead of 
hunting for loopholes to avoid the law, or lamenting the 
existence of a law which, in the manager’s opinion, is an 
injustice and an unnecessary burden; where the manage- 
ment, in short, goes ahead with a determination to not 
only conform with the law but to “play safe,” whether 
the law says so or not. I am glad to say that this spirit 
is found not only in the conduct of the larger corpora- 
tions, but in less pretentious operations as well. 

Were our state mining laws as extended and voluminous 
as a “Webster’s Unabridged,” I venture to say each of us 
could find something that had thoughtlessly been omitted. 
And, regardless of the complete detail of the mining laws, 
the management of each mine would still require indi- 
vidual rules of their own that would need to be enforced 
quite as rigorously as the general code, if the mine is to 
be operated as safely as possible. 

My own personal experience forces me to conclude that 
the degree of safety, at any mine, depends to a large ex- 
tent on the attitude of the management toward the idea 
of safety above all other considerations. Such an attitude 
thoroughly impregnated in the daily work of the super- 
intendent and the foreman means more than is generally 
understood. Given my choice between a mine with good 
natural conditions in respect to roof, gas, ete., but a man- 
agement indifferent toward safety details in its operation ; 
and a mine where the natural conditions were adverse, but 
the superintendent and foreman willing and anxious to 
“play safe,” I would take my chances, as a workman, in 
the latter mine. 
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In the letter to which I have referred, “Mining Engi- 
neer” takes exception to the law requiring boreholes to be 
kept in advance of the work in virgin coal. Pezhaps the 
wording of this law should have been more explicit, or au- 
thority have been given to state mine inspectors to use dis- 
cretion in its application, as it would seem a needless ex- 
pense to drive holes in advance of an entry that has been 
cut around by other work; yet, we who have had to do 
with the driving of narrow work, in the solid part of the 
gaseous Pittsburgh seam, know full well that many seri- 
ous accidents, costly fires and explosions have been avoided 
by the very fact deplored by “Mining Engineer.” The 
drilling ahead of the work to locate gassy clay veins and 
thereby tap and drain off the gas gradually is the safe 
method to adopt in such formations. 

Sim C. Reynoups, Safety Inspector, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Houston, Penn. 
& 
The Verner Counter-Current 
Theory 


Letter No. 14—I cannot refrain from commenting on 
Mr. Verner’s last letter, No. 12, Coat AcE, Nov. 7, p. 761, 
in which he states: “I have faith to believe, however, that 
eventually the theory of the counter current will win out 
and be shown to have a practical value in respect to the 
prevention of explosions.” 

The most notable feature, in this letter, is that Mr. 
Verner has, himself, entirely failed to show how such 
“prevention of explosions” can be brought about, in the 
practical application of his theory, which is, after all, 
but a restatement of what has always been understood as 
the natural result of the cooling of the heated gases of 
the explosion and the condensation of vapors. 

The quotation from Dr. Wheeler’s letter, on the same 
page, by “An Interested Reader,” shows that there was no 
inrush of air when the gallery in which the explosion took 
place was opened at both ends. This is the case in the 
Bruceton experimental mine; and it is probably due to 
that fact that those in charge of the Bruceton experi- 
ments gave no attention to the counter-current theory. 

The inrush of air, such as was in evidence in the experi- 
ment performed by Dr. Wheeler for Mr. Dean, can only 
be obtained in an entry where there is a dead-end; as, 
for example, in a rock tunnel. In such cases the dust con- 
ditions are not present wherever, as in usual mining prac- 
tice, there is an intake and return airway, and the condi- 
tions required by the Verner theory are not possible. It 
was owing to this fact, as noted in my last letter, the 
cinematographs taken during the entire time occupied by 
an experimental coal-dust explosion, at Altofts, showed 
that no counter-current occurred, in that case, until the 
explosion was complete and the blast had exhausted itself 
and condensation had set in, causing the well known vac- 
uum stage. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that, in dealing with 
the danger of a coal-dust explosion, we must consider the 
initial moment when the explosion takes place. At this 
initial moment, there is no possibility of a counter-current 
being present. If this is true, the counter-current theory 
(oes not furnish the desired solution of the dust explosion, 
as Mr. Verner claims. 

T would suggest, in closing, that it would be well if 
Mr. Verner would make a close study of the Mt. Kembla 
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explosion, which occurred in New South Wales, in 1902. 
He will find there more evidence of what he is pleased 








to style “counter-current,” than in any other disaster 


with which I am acquainted. I would add that the term 
“counter-current,” as used by Mr. Verner, is only another 
expression for “vacuum effect,” as applied to mine ex- 
plosions. The one cannot occur without the other being 
present; and it follows logically that the vacuum theory, 
in respect to mine explosions, is the correct expression 
and not counter-current. 
JAMES ASHWORTH, 
Consulting Mining Engineer. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
& 
Igmition of Coal in Storage 

Referring to Mr. Hyde’s inquiry, Coan Aag, Nov. 14, 
p. 802, it might be of interest to him to know that the 
Federal Bureau of Mines has recently issued a bulletin 
dealing with the subject of the spontaneous combustion 
cf coal. As has already been explained, in the answer to 
this inquiry, on the same page, and as shown by the ex- 
periments referred to in the Bureau of Mines bulletin, 
spontaneous combustion is readily caused by oxidation, 
which is greatly increased by the absorption of the oxygen 
of the air by the coal. 

The rate of oxidation naturally increases with the ris- 
ing temperature of the coal, and the most readily oxidized 
coals seem to be the most inflammable. Although the 
idea would not be accepted by many, careful tests and ex- 
periments have shown that the tendency to ignite spon- 
taneously does not depend so much on the quantity of 
volatile matter contained in the coal as on the quality of 
the coal itself. 

Some coals have the property of disintegrating more 
rapidly than others, which renders them more subject to 
oxidation by the constant exposure of fresh surfaces to 
the air. This fact was clearly demonstrated while work 
on the Panama Canal was in progress, by the observed 
tendency of the coal to fire spontaneously in the storage 
bins. The coal, in that case, contained only 17 or 18 per 
cent. of volatile combustible matter. Strange as it may 
seem, there are cases on record of much trouble and 
property loss resulting from the spontaneous combustion 
of cinders stored under buildings, in close proximity to 
some sort of external heat. 


In order to reduce the tendency of coals to fire spon- 


taneously, in storage, it has been suggested to store large 
quantities of coal under water. This method of storage 
was adopted a few years ago, by the Western Electric Co. 
at their Hawthorne plant, in Illinois, where they built a 
storage pit of concrete, 15 ft. deep, which covered nearly 
an acre cf ground and had a capacity of 10,000 tons of 
coal that could be covered with water by flooding the pit. 
In general, however, the plan of storing coal under water 
is not practicable. The Federal Bureau of Mines offers 
the following suggestions for storing large quantities of 
coal. Some of these suggestions are admittedly imprac- 
ticable. They are as follows: 


1. Do not store in piles over 12 ft. deep, nor so that any 
point in the interior will be over 10 ft. from an air-cooled sur- 
face. : 

2. If possible, store only screen coal, as slack presents a 
much larger surface to the air. 

38. Keep out dust as much as possible. 

4. Pile so that the lump and fine coal are distributed as 
evenly as possible, not allowing the lumps to roll down the 
sides of the pile and form air passages at the bottom. 
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6. Rehandle and screen, after two months, if possible. 
6. Do not store near an external source of heat even 
though that be moderate. Some coals will absorb from 12 to 
13 times as much oxygen at a temperature of 100 deg. C., as at 
{0 deg. C. 

7. Allow six weeks for seasoning, after mining, before 
storing. 
 §. Avoid alternate wetting and drying. 

9, Avoid admission of air to interior of piles, through in- 
terstices around foreign objects, such as timbers, brickwork, 
etc.; or through porous bottoms, such as coarse cinder. 

10. Do not try to ventilate by pipes, or more harm than 
eood may be done. 


CHEMIST. 
7's e 
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Method of Working Under- 
lying Coal Seam 


Letter No. 6—It seems to me that the letters that have 
discussed Mr. Lyman’s proposition of working an under- 
lying seam of coal, Coat Agr, Aug. 29, p. 35%, have 
ignored the fact that there was an abandoned seam of coal 
40 ft. above the one it is proposed to work. 

Mr. Lyman explains that there were frequent caves in 
the upper seam. Where this is the case, experience has 
taught me that large blocks of coal, and sometimes whole 
sections of pillars are abandoned and lost. It may be in- 
ferred from Mr. Lyman’s statement that such is the case 
in the overlying seam, which makes it more difficult to 
contend with successfully. 

However, the mining laws of most coal-producing states 
require all mine owners, agents, superintendents and 
operators to furnish an accurate map of the workings of 
the mine, to be filed with the state department. If 
suwh a map, in this case, is available and uptodate, it 
should show the correct condition in the overlying seam. 
In opening and developing this seam, I would locate all 
entries, crosscuts, room pillars and stumps directly under- 
neath those in the seam above, as shown by the map. I 
consider this to be necessary in working all such under- 
lying seams. 

The plan suggested by Mr. Lyman of driving the en- 
tries to the boundary, and mining out the coal on the 
retreating system is good. But, I would suggest that 
there are few properties where it is not possible to mine 
seme coal while driving entries to the boundary line. 
This plan would help to reduce the expense sheet, while 
developing the mine. In some cases, the plan is adopted 
of working a portion of the mine on the advancing system, 
while another portion is worked on the retreating system, 
in long wall. In that case, the advancing section is usu- 
ally driven to the rise and the retreating section to the 
dip of the seam. 

Should there be much gas or water in the upper seam, I 
would sink boreholes from the surface to drain off the 
gas. The water could be drained into the lower seam, if 
necessary, by drilling holes up, in the roof, to tap the 
water in the overlying seam, which could then be con- 
ducted to the main sump and pumped to the surface. 

There are many instances on record where mines have 
been ruined and, in some cases, lives lost, by a haphazard 
method of mining seams of coal underlying worked out 
and abandoned mines. An instance occurred recently in 
West Virginia, where it cost the owners over $100,000 
to put the mine in a fairly safe condition for work again. 
This could all be avoided by carefully planning the mine 
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se that the pillars in the lower seam will come directly 
under those in the upper seam. 
MINE FOREMAN. 
Rock Forge, W. Va. 


Methods of Working in Indiana 


Letter No. 2—I desire to reply to the letter of Theo- 
dore Brent, Coan AcE, Nov. 14, p. 800. Mr. Brent says 
that I “failed to understand” the conditions with. which 
they and other Indiana operators must contend. I ven- 
ture to point out that he does not reply to the statements 
made in my article entitled “Storage-Battery Locomo- 
tives at the Grant Mine” (Coan AarE, Oct. 10, p. 576), 
but seems to criticize the mental attitude with which he 
unjustly credits me. 

I fully realize that, as he says, it is unfair to criticize 
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the present management of mines for improper mining, 
seeing that the Union, the legislature, the market and 
the forbears of the present operators are all partly to 
blame. In fact, my article put undue stress on the first 
two. The early operators who habituated their men to 


undesirable methods of mining are equally to blame. 


But I cannot hope to curry favor with the living by 
abusing their ancestors. 

If Mr. Brent will read the article carefully he will find 
my remarks were really addressed to those who believe 
Indiana afflicted with a roof of inordinately pernicious 
qualities. I said these diffiuclties could be met if the 
remedies applied elsewhere were introduced in Indiana; 
but I was careful not to assert that adequate changes 
should be made without large modifications in the eco- 
nomic situation. To say that a structural condition can 
only be met by the adoption of such and such a method 
is quite different from saying that such a method will 
pay. 

I presume that it is useless to argue in favor of a nar- 
rower room and wider pillar in Indiana mines. Break- 
throughs must be paid for at entry prices, and, to comply 
with the Indiana law, they must be made every 45 ft. If 
made 18 ft. wide they weaken the room materially. I 
have, however, increased the thickness of the room pillars 
from 9 to 12 ft. in the accompanying plan (Fig. 1), which 
I recommend. Moreover, it is not safe to advocate a long 
roomneck unless a compensation for the increased cost it 
causes is suggested. Unfortunately, the Union’s scale 
says, with willful plainness, that roomnecks are to be 12 
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ft. long, and any distance in excess shall be paid for pro- 
portionately, but no roomneck shall exceed 15 ft. in 
length. Consequently, the only recourse is to pay cross- 
cut rates for roomnecks and make them a safe length and 
save money by reducing their number and by economies 
in the length of the chain-pillar breakthroughs, as con- 
ditions may permit. 

To accomplish this, I suggest an arrangement (Fig. 
1), which gives one roomneck to three rooms and un- 
broken flanking pillars 30x90 ft. in size. The chain- 
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pillars are small; but with due care in driving they will 
serve the main purpose, which is that of ventilation, and 
not support. The roadway B (Fig. 1) is driven about 
18 ft. wide and, to meet the excessive demands of the law 
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relative to ventilation, it is driven both ways to meet, as 
shown at A. 

This follows the scheme (Fig. 2) known as the “Main 
Line” (of the Pennsylvania R.R.) or the “Altoona” sys- 
tem. However, the ribs here are weaker than it is cus- 
tomary to allow around Altoona, where the flanking pil- 
lars are about 100 ft. square and where the roomnecks 
are themselves practically rooms, and even the haulage 
way B is narrowed at suitable places. To make this more 
clear, I have reproduced the system as illustrated by W. A. 
Silliman, at the Indiana (Penn.) meeting of the Cos! 
Mining Institute of America, in 1911. 

Finally, I do not wish to infer that the suggested plan 
will adequately meet the situation. It looks to me far 
more likely to be safe than that now in use, but perhaps 
it may have to be improved by a strengthening of the 
flanking pillars and possibly by a lengthening of the rooms 
so as to provide a better break than is afforded by short 
rooms. 

Mr. Brent’s remarks on the storage-battery locomotive 
require no answer. If he will read my article again, with- 
out inherent animus, he will conclude that my attitude 
toward the new form of tractive power is no less favor- 
able than his own. 

R. Dawson Hatt. 

New York City. 
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Size of Discharge Pipe—In order to avoid excessive fric- 
tional loss due to high velocity of water in the discharge pipe, 
it is customary, in mining practice, to estimate the necessary 
diameter (dc) of the column pipe, for any given discharge (G), 
in gallons per minute, by assuming a velocity of 400 ft. per 
min., which gives the formula 


231 G A ee 
de Vom (400 X 12) 0.25V6 
Size of Suction Pipe—For the same reason as stated in 
regard to the discharge pipe, it is customary to estimate the 
necessary diameter (ds) of the suction pipe, in inches, for any 
iven discharge (G), in gallons per minute, and a velocity 
of 200 ft. per min., which gives the formula 


231 G4 = 
ds — (200 X 12) 0.35V 6 

Example—In order to avoid excessive frictional losses in 
the discharge and suction pipes of a pump, what should be 
the minimum diameter of these pipes, respectively, if the 
pump has a capacity of 250 gal. per min.? : 

Solution—The minimum diameter of the discharge or col- 
umn pipe for this pump should be 

do = 0.25 / G = 0.25 VY 250 = say 4 in. 

Likewise, the minimum diameter of the suction pipe should 

be 
d, = 0.35 V G = 0.35 VY 250 = 5.5, say 6 in. 

Sizes of Pipes—The sizes of pipes are designated by their 
diameters, which, however, are only nominal, as they do not 
indicate the exact diameter of the bore. For example, the 
inner diameter of a 1%4-in. pipe is 1.61 in.; that of a 2-in. 
pipe, 2.067, etc. The outer diameters are always greater by 
twice the thickness of the pipe. Some of the larger sizes of 
pipe are made in different weights of metal, thereby providing 
a greater or less thickness of wall, for the same bore. Pipe 
sizes above five inches vary by inches and above 16 in. by 
two inches. 

Standard Pipe—What is known as the “Briggs standard” is 
a list of pipe sizes, giving the thickness of pipe for different 
internal diameters. This original standard has since been 
modified by pipe manufacturers to suit varying demands. The 
term “standard” therefore has a significance determined by 
trade agreements. 

Dimensions, Weight and Capacity of Pipes—The table on 
the following page is compiled and carefully calculated from 
the data given in the National Tube Co.’s Handbook, alegaley. WER 
shows the nominal inner diameter, or trade sizes of pipes, to- 
gether with the actual inside and outside diameters; sectional 
area of bore; inner rubbing surface and external surface of 
pipe, per 100 lin.ft.; weight per foot, plain ends; and capacity 
of pipe, per 100 ft. per min. velocity. The capacity for any 
other velocity than 100 ft. per min. can be estimated from that 
given in the table by multiplying by the given velocity ex- 
pressed as percentage. 
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TABLE SHOWING DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND CAPACITY OF 
STANDARD PIPES 
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Imquiries of 


Developing a Gaseous Mine 


Will you kindly explain, in Coat Acer, how you would 
develop, arrange, equip, officer and manage a gaseous and 
dusty mine, in order to insure freedom from accumula- 
tions of dust and avoid the danger incident thereto, while 
having due regard to safety and economy of operation? 
WRITER. 





- Greensburg, Penn. 
. ere £. 

Before starting to open a mine the property should be 
thoroughly prospected to ascertain the extent, thickness 
and inclination of the coal beds and the thickness and 
nature of the overlying strata, amount of water to be en- 
countered, and other data of interest as affecting the ex- 
traction of the coal. 

Having obtained this information, the next step is to 
choose a suitable location for the shaft and surface plant. 
In making this choice, due regard must be had to the 
proper drainage and ventilation of the mine and the haul- 
age of the coal underground, as well as the shipping 
facilities on the surface and the arrangement of the neces- 
sary buildings and other equipment. An accurate map 
should be made of the property, showing the location of 
all surface tracks and buildings, together with the pro- 
posed plan of the underground workings. 

In deciding on the general plan of the mine, much will 
depend on the nature of the roof, floor and coal and the 
depth and inclination of the seam, which must determine 
the method best adapted to the conditions found to exist 
in the strata, in order to insure the greatest safety and 
economy of operation. In the mining of deep-lying seams 
or thin seams, where complete extraction of the coal is 
necessary, the longwall method of mining will generally 
prove most advantageous. 

With a fairly good roof and floor and a seam of moder- 
ate thickness not lying too deep, some form of room-and- 
pillar method is generally applicable. But where gas or 
dust, in dangerous quantities, is present, it is often neces- 
sary to arrange the workings in districts or panels that 
can be ventilated by separate air splits. 

The accompanying figure shows the plan of a mine 
opened on the room-and-pillar method, in a seam of mod- 
erate inclination. The main headings, in this mine, are 
Griven up the pitch, on the triple-entry system. The 
center one of the three entries is made the intake and 
haulage road, while the two side entries are made the re- 
turn for eath side of the mine, respectively. As shown in 
the figure, levels are driven to the right and left of the 
main entries, at distances apart varying from 75 to 100 
yd., depending on the distance the rooms can be driven 
up before the pillars must be drawn back. The length of 
these rooms will be determined by the nature of the roof, 
floor and coal and the thickness and inclination of the 
seam. 

Owing to the inclination of the seam, in this case, the 
rooms are driven to the rise only of each pair of levels or 
crossheadings, and each pair is ventilated by a separate air 
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split that is conducted to the face of the heading and re- 
turned through the crosseuts along the faces of the rooms, 
as shown by the arrows in the figure. 

The surface equipment should consist of the usual steel 
headframe, tipple, screens. engine and boiler houses, 
hoisting engines, boilers, ventilating fans and engines, 
pumps, blacksmith and repair shops, storehouses, etc., 
required for the successful operation of the mine. 

The officers of a mine producing, say 1000 tons of coal 
a day, should be a mine superintendent, a mine foreman, 
with as many assistant foremen as the conditions in the 
mine may require in order to provide for the thorough in- 
spection and supervision of the work underground. There 
should be as many firebosses as may be necessary to thor- 
oughly examine every working place, within three hours 
before the time for the men to enter the mine for work; 
and to thoroughly inspect the workings during the work- 
ing hours. 
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A 
PLAN OF WorKING A GASEOUS MINE BY THE ROOM-AND- 
PILLAR SYSTEM 


The mine foreman should give his entire time to the 
management and supervision of the underground work; 
and each assistant foreman and fireboss should report to 
lum daily, in respect to the safety and condition of the 
particular section of mine in his charge. All dangers 
should be promptly removed when discovered, or the men 
withdrawn from that place or section, until the same can 
be made safe for work. No accumulations of gas or dust 
should be permitted in any portion of the mine. The 
roads and air courses should be cleaned regularly; and, 
if necessary, a pipe line should be installed in the entries, 
to provide a suitable watering or spraying system, in 
order to prevent the drying out of the mine and thereby 
reduce the danger from dust. 

In respect to the necessity for making suitable provision 
for sprinkling a dusty mine or for humidifying the air 
in a dry and dusty or gaseous mine, we would draw 
attention to the answer given last week in Coan Ags, p. 
29, which shows the enormous drying effect of the ven- 
tilating current in a mine, in winter. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—If 2 hp. will produce 10,000 cu.ft. of air per 
min. in one airway, 10x10 ft. in cross-section, how many 
horsepower will it take to produce the same quantity of 
air in three airways, 6x5.5 ft. each, in cross-section, the 
length of all the airways being the same? 

Ans.—For the same quantity of air in circulation and 
the same length of airway, the power on the air varies 
directly as the perimeter of the airway and inversely as 
the cube of the sectional area. In the case of three air- 
ways in parallel, both the perimeter and the sectional 
area of the airways must be multiplied by 3 to obtain 
the total perimeter and sectional area. The perimeters 
and areas in these two cases are as follows: 

One airway, 10x10 ft.30 —=4 X 10 = 40 ih3 a — 
LOE ADs 1007 e0 at) 

Three airways, each 6x5.5 ft.: 0 = 
69st a == Bi (61K 5b) (oes 

In comparing these circulations, the power ratio is 
equal to the perimeter ratio times the cube of the inverse 
area ratio, thus, 


U. 0, /a,\3 69 /100\3 
Wy S07 NG 40 \ 99 


Then, since the power on the air, in the first case, 

is u, = 2 hp., the power required in the second case is 
Ug .0 et =O Oa ED: 

Ques.—A lever of uniform cross-section and 5 ft. long 
weighs 30 lb. The fulcrum is 10 in. from one end of the 
lever where a weight of 100 lb. is suspended. What weight 
or force must be applied to the other end of the lever to 
produce equilibrium ? 

Ans.—Referring to the accompanying figure, the 100- 
lb. weight suspended from the short end of the bar has 

a lever arm of 


3% 2(6+ 5.5) = 
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of the weight 

of the lever itself, acting through its center of gravity 

with a lever arm of 20 in.; and the force (/) applied at 

the other end of the bar with a lever arm of 50 in. The 

conditions of equilibrium require that the moment of 

the 100-lb. weight referred to the fulcrum as a center 

shall be equal to the sum of the moments on the other 

side of the fulerum. This gives the following equation: 

50 F + 30 X 20 = 100 X 10 

The force (/’) that must be applied to the other end 

of the lever is then 


pe (100 X 20) an (30 X 20) _ gp 

Ques.—What load will break a white-oak timber, 10x12 

in. in section and 15 ft. between supports, the load being 
equally distributed along the length of the beam? 
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Ans.—The breaking load of a beam supported at th 
two ends and uniformly loaded is found by multiplyin 
the moment of inertia of the beam by 16 times the fibe 
stress in pounds per square inch, and dividing this resul 
by the product of the length of the beam and its dept 
both expressed in inches. The moment of inertia of 
rectangular beam is 


3 93 
pee wy LO ee 


12 12 


Then, taking the ultimate-fiber stress of white oak a 
f = 10,000 lb. per sq.in., the breaking load of this beam 
under the assumed conditions, is 


L= 16 ff 16 X 10,000 & 1440 
ld (15 & 12) 12 

Ques.—The air traveling in a mine is divided betwee 
two airways or splits. In the first split, the cross-sectiol 
of the airway is 5x8 ft.; and, in the second split, it i 
5x6 ft. The first spht being 1000 ft. long, if the ar 
divides equally between the two splits, what is the lengtl 
of the second split? 

Ans.—When an air current is spht in a mine, it ij 
assumed that the pressure is the same for each split 
Therefore, the pressure and quantity of air in circulatior 
being the same in each split, the lengths of the airways 
will vary inversely as the expression o/a*, or directly a 
the expression a*/o. Hence, the length ratio for the twe 
airways is equal to the cube of the area ratio times the 
inverse perimeter ratio. The perimeters and areas 01 
these two airways are as follows: 

First airway, 5x8 ft.:¢ = 5 X 
(5 eee 

Second airway, 5x6 ft.: a = 


= 1440 








= 531 tons 


8 — 40.sq.ft.;-0 == 


5 X 6 = 30 sqit.5 Gam 


(5 +6) = 22 ft. 


Applying the above rule and using these values, 


ale («2 39, _ /30\326 27 x 26 
Le Naa py NEO fe 2s 





The length of the second airway is, therefore, 1, = 
i1000°* 0.498 = 498 ft. or, say, one-half the length o 
the first airway, for an equal distribution of the air. 

Ques.—lIn order to insure a circulation of 70,000 cu.ft. 
of air per min. in the future development of a mine when 
ihe airways have been extended to a length of 4800 ft. 
and without increasing the power on the air, what will 
the same power produce at the present time, the present 
length of the airways being 1875 ft.? 

Ans.—For a constant power on the air and the same 
size of airways, the quantity of air in circulation varies 
inversely as the cube root of the length of the airways. 
In other words, the quantity ratio is equal to the cube 
root of the inverse length ratio, which gives in this case 


a fly Qs et 
Ly nRewes) 


The wee of air circulated by the same power, at 
the present time, would then be 
g, = 70,000 & 1.368 = 95,760 cu.ft. per min. 


—_ 


= 1.368 
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Anthracite 


Edwardsville—Adolph Rushnek, a miner’s laborer, who lost 
his way in the big Woodward colliery of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Coal Co. was found by a rescuing party 
on New Year’s day. He had been lost since Dec. 28. He was 
weak from lack of food and nerve-racked by his experience, 
but otherwise suffers no ill effects. He was only a half mile 
from where he became separated from his companions. 


East Plymouth—A squeeze in the workings of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co.’s mine here has affected a wide area and 
a score of buildings have been more or less damaged while 
the settling is continuing. The main roadway is cracked in 
many places. Fences are distorted and foundation walls of 
buildings broken and the buildings themselves are somewhat 
out of plumb. 

Hazleton—The Lehigh coal fields are receiving an influx 
of men from the bituminous regions of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Many claim to have walked 
most of the distance to seek employment in the anthracite 
operations. 

Pittston—The first of a series of periodic conferences be- 
tween the foremen, assistant foremen and officials of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. was held at Pittston on Jan. 2. General 
Superintendent W. P. Jennings led in a discussion of “Safety 
First.” 

Not a sigle fatal accident involving the loss of more than 
one life occurred in the lower division of the Punnsylvania 
Coal Co. during 1914. 


Wyoming—The Schooley shaft of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., at Wyoming, for years filled with water, has been pumped 
out and is being cleared for operation, which will be begun as 
soon as the new Ewen breaker is ready to receive the output, 
which will be shifted under the Susquehanna River by a tun- 
nel, already completed. 


Seranton—On Jan. 4 a second reduction of 25c. per ton on 
vea coal sold in the local markets was advertised by the 
Peoples Coal Co. This makes the price $2.75 at the breaker, 
or $3.25 delivered. It was formerly $3.75 delivered. Other 
companies made similar reductions. 


Bituminous 


Arden—A fire of unknown origin occurring in the tipple of 
the Meadowland Coal Co., at Arden, four miles east of Wash- 
ington, on the Pennsylvania R.R., recently entirely destroyed 
the structure, as well as 14 cars loaded with coal. ‘he fire 
also spread to the mine itself and 14 men werking on night 
shift were rescued with considerable difficulty. The joss is 
estimated at $50,000, and the mine will be out of commission 
for at least two months, throwing 500 men out of employment 
in the middle of the winter season. 


Connellisville—The Connellsville coke production was some- 
what better during the past few days, while prospects are 
more encouraging than for some months. Ordinarily, there is 
a marked recession in the coke trade during holiday week; but 
that was not the case this time. Merchant operators have put 
over 500 ovens into blast to meet increased demands for 
coke. 


Windber-—Options have been secured on between 700 and 
1000 acres vf coal land in Milford Township of Somerset County 
by John Lockrie, who, it is understood, has associated with 
him in the purchase a number of men active in the New Eng- 
land coal supply. Diamond drill tests will be made. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg—The Central West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association was recently organized with Daniel Howard, of 
Clarksburg, as president; C. H. Jenkins, of Fairmount, vice- 
president; A. L. White, of Clarksburg, secretary, while J. C. 
Ryan, of Hepzibah, is treasurer. The objects of the Associa- 
tion are the conservation of coal properties by improved meth- 
ods of production, and the safeguarding of miners and other 
employees. 

Bluefield—The Big Vein Pocahontas Coal Co.’s mines were 
sold recently by receivers, the purchase price being $356,600, 
thie property going to the bond holders. The plant has been 
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but were only operated a short time before going into the 
hands of receivers, since which time it is said the receivers 
have made profits, it being stated that almost $200,000 have 
been earned since the receivership began. It is believed that 
the plants will be operated in future under the same manage- 
ment as at present. 


Elkins—W hat is believed to be a record number of prosecu- 
tions by any of the mine inspectors of the state was made by 
W. B. Plaster at Thomas, W. Va., Dec. 23 last, when he made 
information against 14 miners and one motorman for viola- 
tion of sections 15 and 16 of the West Virginia mining law. 
The miners were prosecuted and convicted for using short 
fuse, or what is termed “skin ’em backs,” that is, attach- 
ing a short piece of fuse to a stick of high explosive in a 
drill hole, lighting the fuse and shoving back the explosive 
to the end of the hole, permitting it to detonate without tamp- 
ing. The motorman was found guilty of operating trips of 
coal cars without a tail light on the rear end. He was fined 
$25 and costs, while the miners were fined $10 and costs 
each. 


MARYLAND 


Beryl—The Davis Coal & Coke Co. has resumed operations 
at mines Nos. 50 and 51. Superintendent Tibbetts, who was 
in’ Florida, was hurriedly recalled to resume charge. AS 4 
result of increased orders for coal for the Egyptian railways 
the Consolidation Coal Co. is reported to have increased the 
activity of several plants in West Virginia. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Report of the chief state mine inspector, C. 
H. Nesbitt, to the legislature next month will not only nar- 
rate transactions of the past four years, but will make a num- 
ber of recommendations as to amendments to the laws gov- 
erning mining operations. The last legislature enacted many 
mining laws, but conditions have since arisen which eall for 
drastic changes, especially along the lines of safety. It is 
probable that the recommendations made by Mr. Nesbitt will 
be passed by the legislature. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—A special meeting of coal operators of the Ten- 
nessee-Kentucky field and members of the Southern Ap- 
palachian Coal Operators’ Association is to be called here 
early this month to discuss the general coal-market situation. 
Certain routine business may also be transacted. Local oper- 
ators state that though business is not as satisfactory as it 
might be it has improved to a considerable extent. 


KENTUCKY 


Sebree—After having been closed down for a considerable 
time on account of litigation, the Sebree coal mines are to be 
reopened at once by Lint & Watkins, of Birmingham, Alas, 
who have leased the property for a term of several years. H. 
A. Lint, senior member of the firm and a mining and civil 
engineer, is on the ground with new pumps which have been 
put to work. Mining operations will begin as soon as the 
water is out of the workings. 


Greenville—Three men were killed and five injured in the 
Powderly mine of the Greenville Coal Co. recently when a 
large slab of slate fell from the roof of one of the main en- 
tries upon the car in which they rode. The mule drawing the 
car was killed but his driver escaped unhurt. W. A. Wick- 
liffe, of Greenville, is president of the company which oper- 
ates mines at Powderly and Martwick and employs a large 
number of men. , 

Rockport—Revival of the mining industry in this section 
is promised by the operators who own mines where work has 
been slack for several months. Large orders for both steam 
and domestic coals are beginning to come in, it is said, and 
within a month it is announced that the mines will be work- 
ing six days a week. ; 

Barbourville — Southeastern Kentucky and northeastern 
Tennessee coal mining operations are reported to be receiving 
large orders after passing a period of serious depression. The 
demand for both steam and domestic fuel was heavier dur- 
ing the past month than any other month last year. Addi- 
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tional miners are being employed and several thousands who 
were idle are now receiving steady employment. It is re- 
ported that the Southern Ry. has placed heavy orders with 
operators in the Mingo Hollow field of Claiborne County, 
Tennessee. Several plants have taken advantage of the re- 
cent dull period to install washers, which give a better grade 
of coal, obtaining a wider sale and better prices. 


OHIO 


Cleveland—It was the opinion of many operators who at- 
tended the meeting of the operator’s association recently held 
here that it was useless to make further efforts to negotiate 
a settlement of the strike which has been in progress since 
April 1 last. Furthermore, many operators favor going on 
record as opposed to any future recognition of the United 
Mine Workers organization. A number of companies plan to 
abandon the Ohio field, some having gone so far as to purchase 
property in an adjourning state. Others are negotiating for 
property in either West Virginia or Kentucky preparatory to 
abandoning their Ohio holdings. 


Bellaire—At some mines notices of eviction to the striking 
miners have already been posted. It is stated, however, that 
union officials will appeal to the courts. The report that the 
companies serving eviction notices intend to import strike 
breakers is unconfirmed. 


Martins Ferry—It is said that representative W. B. Fran- 
cis, has received so many letters asking for an investigation 
of the eastern Ohio mine strike that he has decided to request 
such a proceeding, and will ask the Department of Labor to 
investigate the strike. 


Columbus—The Sunday Creek Co., of Columbus, which was 
taken over several weeks ago by J. S. Jones, a well known 
coal man of Granville, Ohio, and Chicago, has been completely 
reorganized. Mr. Jones purchased the outstanding stock of 
the company through the federal court at Cincinnati and has 
just completed the transfer. This action completely separates 
the company from the control of the Hocking Valley and the 
Toledo and Ohio Central railroads. 

According to Dwight P. Cary, president of the Lorain Coal 
& Dock Co., that firm has not yet closed leases for a tract of 
coal land on the Island Creek in West Virginia. It is true 
that the company has been looking at available coal proper- 
ties not only in West Virginia but also in Kentucky, and is 
trying to get some coal lands where labor troubles will not 
interfere with operations as its Ohio properties have been 
closed down since Apr. 1, 1914. The tract on Island Creek 
consists of approximately 14,000 acres. 

INDIANA 


Terre Haute—While it is admitted that there is a slightly 
better demand for fuel and some operators say they perceive a 
decided improvement, the majority of the Indiana coal pro- 
ducers are still waiting to be “shown” that there is a re- 
vival of industrial activity such as will make an appreciable 
increase in the demand for steam coal. Two weeks of con- 
tinuously freezing weather has not brought appreciably more 
or larger orders for coal used for heating purposes. 


Clinton—Surveyors of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, R.R. 
have been at work on a proposed coal switch from Newport 
to the L. J. Place farm, where several test holes have recently 
been drilled by Clinton mining men. Mine experts have yet 
to pass on the properties. Drillings in Newport territory in 
former years showed coal in thin strata or in pockets but 
recent drillings are deeper and more favorable. 





Sullivan—The Consolidated mine at Hymera, the oldest in 
Sullivan County, has been abandoned, throwing about 220 
men out of employment. It was expected the mine would last 
through the winter. 


Petersburg—Hundreds of acres of surface coal land are 
being leased for stripping purposes between this city and 
Winslow. In some places the coal lies 20 ft. below the surface. 


ILLINOIS 


Shiloh—The cage in the Shiloh mine of the Southern Coal, 
Coke & Mining Co., of St. Louis, in some manner recently 
turned over when within 15 ft. of the bottom. Nine miners 
were slightly injured, and another escaped with a crushed 
foot. The short distance from the bottom was the only thing 
that prevented a serious accident. 


Du Quoin—The first of the year saw several mines in this 
vicinity resume operations, after a shutdown of from a few 
weeks to several months. The Little Muddy mine at Tamaroa, 
north of here, has started up, having been leased to George 
Galbraith, Elmer Melvin and A. L. Linn. Several other mines 
that were temporarily suspended have made arrangements to 
resume operations. ; 


Nokomis—The Nokomis Coal Co. recently established a 


new hoisting record by taking 1800 tons of coal from the 
ground in an 8-hour shift. This operation has been paying 
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more attention to extending entries and otherwise looking to 
the future than in trying to establish hoisting records. The 
output is being increased continually, however, and a new 
record is made every few days. About 300 men are now em- 
ployed. 





IOWA 


Knoxville—Three men were instantly killed and four in- 
jured, two of them probably fatally, by a recent dust ex- 
plosion in a coal mine at Flagler. This explosion which was 
caused by a windy shot literally blew the men from the 
mouth of the entry, and those who escaped death were bruised 
and burned almost beyond recognition. 


MISSOURI 


Sedalia—After considerable prospecting, it has been an- 
nounced by the Sedalia Commercial Club that two beds of 
coal, running practically together, have been discovered in 
Pettis County, in the vicinity of Spring Fork. One measure 
is of a coal similar to cannel and is 4 ft. in thickness. The 
other is a semi-bituminous 4 ft. thick. It is expected that” 
there will be in the neighborhood of from 1500 to 2000 acres 
of this coal that is workable. C. S. Quick, a miner from 
Pennsylvania, has been carrying on the prospecting and 
will develop the property. 


KANSAS 


Pittsburg—The Cherokee & Pittsburg Coal & Mining Co.’s 
mines opened Monday, Jan. 4. The repair work on the 
mines was completed at that time and the first shots were 
fired late the previous week. Considerable debris had col- 
lected in the shafts and rooms during the past 8 weeks 
when the mines were idle. 


Leavenworth—The cold weather that has prevailed for 
the past three weeks has caused much work to be done in 
the mines around the city. Because of the fires in the Home 
and North shafts only two mines, the Carr and the Riverside, 
are operating, but they are employing men up to the capacity 
of their shafts. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—<According to the decision of Federal Judge 
Youmans, handed down Jan. 1, each of the 8 subsidiary 
mining corporations involved in the receivership of the Bache- 
Denman Co. is insolvent. This decision was given in the 
case of the Sebastian Coal & Mining Co., lessor of the mining 
premises which had petitioned the court for the removal 
of Franklin Bache as receiver of the Hartford Valley mines 
of the Bache-Nenman Co. A hearing is to be held Jan. 15 
to ascertain whether the property shall be placed in bank- 
ruptcy or liquidated by a new receiver. United States troops 
still remain in the district guarding the mine under the 
federal receivership. ‘ 


COLORADO 
Denver—Troop “L” of the 12th United States Cavalry on 
patrol duty in the Oak Creek district of Routt County since 
May last, was recently ordered to return to its home station 
at Fort Meade, S. D. Orders for the gradual withdrawal 
of the other federal troops sent into Colorado to quell the 
imning disorders are in preparation. 
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Newcastle, England — The Swedish State Railways in ad- 
dition to some other amounts, recently contracted for 25,000 
tons of Broomhill steam coal at 12s. per ton f.o.b., the ship- 
ments to be made from January to March. Several other 
contracts calling for about 100,000 tons in all have been closed 
at 11s. 3d. to 11s. 4%d. per ton f.o.b., shipments to be made 
during the coming year. 
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Stow Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Leaflet of 14 pp.; 34x 
6% in.; illustrated. | 

The Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, III. 
Steam Pumps. §8 pp.; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

Riverside Metal Refining Co., Connellsville, Penn. Old Coke- 
town Metals. 36 pp.; 3%x6% in.; illustrated. 

The Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, Ill. Gardner-Rix Verti- 
cal Air Compresors. 16 pp.; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 4 


The Gardner Feed 
4 pp.; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Gardner Duplex 


The Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, III. 
Pump and Receiver. 
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Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Penn. Coch- 


rane Multiport Valves. 72 pp.; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 
The T. L. Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Smith Mixerette. 
aflet of 6 pp. describing the mixerette; 41%4x7 in. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. Presto-O-Lite 
Welding and Cutting. 22 pp.; 8%x11% in.; illustrated. 
| The Sylvester Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. Bulletin No. 1. 
The “Svlat” Timber Puller. 12 pp.; 10x8 in.; illustrated. 
 §. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Penn. Flory Products Used in 
Building the Kensico Dam. 14 pp.; 8%x7% in.; illustrated. 
The Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, Ill. The Gardner Hori- 
zontal Single-Cylinder Air Compressors. 14 pp.; 6x9 in.; il- 
lustrated. 
_ Asbestos Protected Metal Co., Beaver Falls, Penn. Asbestos 
3teel for Roofs and Walls. 31 pp.; 8%4x11% in.; profusely il- 
(ustrated. 
| BB. K. Elliott Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Drawing Materials and 
surveying Instruments. Bound volume of 439 pp.; 6x94 in.; 
orofusely illustrated. 
Electric Carrier Co., New York City. Catalog of 8 pp.; 
(1x8% in., illustrating and describing Electric Carrier mine 
tars and locomotives. 
American Boiler Life Co., Boston, Mass. Steam Boilers and 
Boiler Feed Water. A treatise on their scientific treatment. 
3 pp.; 5x8 in.; unillustrated. 
Western Electrie Co., New York City. Cloth bound volume 
»f£ 1216 pp.; 64%4x9% in. This is one of the first electrical cata- 
ogs published quoting prices upon which uniform discounts 
wre given. 
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Canada Department of Mines, Geological Survey. Museum 
3ulletin No. 4. The Crowsnest Volcanics, by J. D. MacKenzie. 
N7 pp.; 6%x9% in.; illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
etin 600. The Glacier National Park. A popular guide to its 
reology and scenery. 54 pp.; 6x9 in. 

Canada Department of Mines, Mines Branch. The Produc- 
jon of Coal and Coke in Canada During the Calendar Year 
1913, by John McLeish. 40 pp.; 64%x9% in.; illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Pro- 
‘essional Paper 90-H. A Deep Well at Charleston, S. C., by 
Wloyd William Stephenson. 25 pp.; 9x11%% in.; unillustrated. 

Departiaent of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. The Electric 
7urnace in Metallurgical Work, by Dorsey A. Lyon, Robert 
WM. Keeney and Joseph F. Cullen. 216 pp.; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Min- 
iral Products of the United States. Review of Conditions and 
Jutput in 1912 and 1913, by Edward W. Parker. 169 pp.; 6x9 
n.; numerous tables. 
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John Bradfute, formerly mine manager of the Columbus 
Pocahontas Co., has taken a position as traveling salesman 
with the Hocking Valley Products Co. 

George F. Hart, who has been receiver for the Goshen 
Yoal Co., of New Philadelphia, Ohio, has handed in his resig- 
ation and has been succeeded by W. F. MacKay. 


John S. Jemison has established an agency for the sale 
»f mine, mill, furnace and electrical machinery supplies, with 
iis office in the Empire Building, Birmingham, Ala. 

William F. Marshall has been appointed traveling sales 
iwent of the Seneca Coal Mining Co. of Buffalo, which now 
idds the selling of anthracite to its regular mining and mar- 
seting of bituminous coal. 

Mayor Jermyn of Scranton has announced that he has 
wpointed Arthur W. Long, Ralph Barrett and Fred Friend 
us members of the new mine cave commission recently 
treated by the city council. 

F. L. Garrison, formerly of Buffalo, but later a resident 
sf Pittsburgh, has been appointed agent of the Pittsburgh- 
Westmoreland and Blaine coal companies at Buffalo, succeed- 
ng S. C. Van Norman, who lately resigned. 

Robert E. Baker and Donald D. Herr have joined with 
Arthur G. McKee in the incorporation of an engineering 
and contracting business under the name of Arthur McKee 
Co. Offices will be located in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Neil Robinson, who has been confined to his home in 
Charleston, W. Va., for the past month with valvular heart 
trouble, is again able to be about and is spending a few 
days at LaFollette, Tenn., for the first time since he was 
taken ill. 


Professor Ivan P. Tashof, of the College of Mines and 
Metallurgy, Lexington, Ky., and secretary-treasurer of the 
Kentucky Mining Institute, spent the Christmas vacation 
visiting the Springfield Mine Rescue Station and the big 
panel mines at Gillespie, Illinois. 


L. M. Bowers has resigned as chairman of the board and 
treasurer of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. No successor has 
been appointed. Mr. Bowers remains a director of the above 
company. In future he will give the most of his time to 
the personal affairs of Mr. Rockefeller. 


E. G. Goodwin has been appointed fuel agent of the 
Southern Ry. with headquarters in Knoxville, Tenn., and 
subsidiary offices in Birmingham, Ala., and Princeton, Ind. 
In the past, Mr. Goodwin has been’ chief fuel inspector of 
the Southern Ry. with headquarters in Knoxville. 


“General” Jacob S. Coxey, of Massillon, Ohio, has hit 
upon a new plan of aiding suffering humanity. He proposes 
to lease a tract of coal land, supply the funds, and equip 
a mine, then invite as many miners as can work in it to 
become stockholders in the company. In other words, this 
will become a coéperative operation. 


Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
recently delivered two addresses before meetings called to 
discuss the proposed workmen’s compensation act for Mis- 
souri, attacking the measure, and declaring that under it 
liabilities might pile up so rapidly that companies involved 
could not sell their bonds because of liens. 
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Bluefield, W. Va.—The Alpha Pocahontas Coal Co., recently 
mceorporated with a capital stock of $125,000, with offices at 
Lynchburg, proposes to develop coal properties in the Poca- 
hontas field soon. 

Jenkins, Ky.—The Elkhorn-Shelby Coal Co., at Penny, Ky., 
on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., has let contracts for the 
immediate construction of 300 modern miners’ homes for 
the plant at Penny. 








Johnstown, Penn.—The Ebansburg Coal Co. whose mines 
at Clover are putting out a considerable tonnage, is construct- 
ing a new car haul on its tipple, which will facilitate the 
work of loading railroad cars. 

Hazard, Ky.—It is announced that the Hazard Town Coal 
Co. will let a contract at once for the construction of 200 
miners’ houses immediately below Hazard. It is stated 
that mining operations will begin Feb. 15. 

Seranton, Penn.—Within a few days the new breaker of 
the Scranton Anthracite Coal Co. at Oak Hill near Moosic, 








will be completed and in operation preparing coal for 
market. The coal is secured by drifting and is of fine quality. 
Viper, Ky.—The Viper Coal Co. is being reorganized by 


Pennsylvania people and will start development work by 
Feb. 1, as scheduled. They will have an electrically equipped 
plant, first class in every respect. The old L. F. Brashear 
coal land tract is to be developed. 

Shenandoah, Penn.—Pottsville, Scranton and Pittsburgh 
capitalists have purchased the Whippooorwill Colliery on 
Broad Mountain, which was abandoned some years ago 
Work will be immediately begun in reclaiming the old 
operations and getting them in shape for production. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—Preliminary work of constructing an 
88,000-volt transmission line for the Jewell Ridge Coal & 
Coke Co., from Jewell to Berwind, has been begun by W. R. 
Doss. This line will be 8 miles in length and the system 
is to be one of the most modern in the coal field. Mr. Doss 
was awarded this contract against about half a dozen com- 
petitors. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The Norfolk & Western R.R. Co. 
recently started a force of 400 men grading on Pinnacle 
Creek in Mingo County. It is also reported that it has 
completed the purchase of rights of way for a connecting 
line from Widemouth on the main line across Clark’s Gap, 
using the Virginian tunnel down Pinnacle Creek to Guyan- 
dotte River and thence down that stream to the mouth of 
Gilbert’s Creek, thence up Gilbert’s Creek and up Ben’s 
Creek to the main line at Wharncliff. These developments 
are regarded as among the most important in years, 
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Cleveland, Ohio—Papers have been filed increasing the 
capital stock of the Pluto Coal Co. from $10,000 to $15,000. 


Norris, Iil.—The Genuine Norris Coal Mining Co. has been 
incorporated here with a capital of $2500, by Joseph Quigley, 
A. E. Whitehead and Harry Wood. 


Mullens, W. Va.—The Miller Pocahontas Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $100,000, to mine coal. 
L. N. Frantz, of Mullens, and others, are interested. 





Lineoln, Ind.—The Rose Hill Coal Co. has been organized, 
with a capital stock of $6000, for the purpose of coal mining. 
The directors are T. W. Richardson, R. HE. Price and Malcolm 
Reed. 


Maben, W. Va.—The Sabine Smokeless Coal Co. has been 
organized to develop 700 acres of coal land. This firm will 
install electrical equipment and contemplates a daily output 
of 1000 tons. 


Sullivan, W. Va.—The Amigo Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital stock of $100,000, to handle coal and coke. J. 
A. and Fred G. Wood and W. W. Kolner, of Sullivan, and J. C. 
Sullivan, of Mullens, are the incorporators. 


Ashland, Ky.—A 








charter of incorporation was recently 
issued to the Alum Creek Block Coal Co. This firm, which 
has an authorized capital of $250,000, will have its chief 
works in Kentucky. The incorporators are S. S. Willis, James 
B. Servey, K. M. Fitzgerald, M. C. Fossom, and L. S. Wilson, 
all of Ashland, Ky. 


Dover, Del.—Articles of incorporation were recently filed 
for the McFetridge Coal & Coke Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn. 
The capital stock is placed at $200,000, and the object of 
incorporation is to acquire, own and lease lands for the 
development of coal, iron and other minerals. The incor- 
porators are Charles E. McFetridge, of Creighton, Penn., 
Charles B. Clark, of Pittsburgh, and James B. Mattes, of 
Butler, Penn. 


Columbus, Ohio—The William J. Hamilton Co. has been 
incorporated under the laws of Ohio, with a capital of $10,000, 
to deal in coal.in a wholesale manner. The company, which 
is headed by William J. Hamilton, has been doing business 
under the same name with a West Virginia charter. The 
change only means incorporating under Ohio laws. John 
R. Schwartz has taken a position with the company to travel 
northern Ohio. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. 
has just closed a contract with the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. for 38,000 tons of rails to be rolled at the Ensley mill, 
for delivery over the first half of 1915. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Although the coal loading business 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. has increased lateiy, December 
coal loading will not equal that during December of 1913. 
It is believed, however, by company officials that a consider- 
able increase in business will take place during the present 
month. 


Portsmouth, Ohio—Caught in a gale on the Ohio River 
near Buena Vista, the tow boat “Val B. Collins,’ of Hunting- 
ton, owned by the Island Creek Fuel Co., recently sank with 
barges containing 25,000 bushels of coal. The gasoline tow 
boat ‘Adrian,’ owned in Buena Vista, was also sunk in the 
same storm. 


Denver, Colo.—Claims aggregating $238,000 were recently 
filed against the State of Colorado by the government of 
Austria-Hungary as an indemnity for one Austrian killed 
and the destruction of property belonging to others in the 
Ludlow and subsequent incidents in the coal field strike. 
Similar claims will be filed at Washington. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Coal and coke shipments over the 
lines of the Norfolk & Western Ry. during the month of 
November show that 1,927,326 tons were handled, being a 
decrease of 377,478 tons as compared with the same month 
for 1918. For the eleven months of the year an increase of 
348,925 tons is still held over the previous season, 24,776,340 
being shipped in 1914. 


San Francisco, Calif.—The United States Government re- 
cently began suit against the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
for the recovery of $323,695.16 in drawback duties, which 
it is alleged were paid on false claims. This suit is one of 
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a number instituted by the Government as an aftermath of 
the criminal proscecution of officials of the Western Fuel Co 
for alleged false weighing of imported coal. 


Washington, D. C.—Aiming at the alleged control of the 
Pennsylvania coal fields by the Philadelphia & Reading, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and the Lehigh Valley 
railroads, Representative Adams, of Georgia, recently intro- 
duced in the House a bill which will amend the commodities 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to restrain rail- 
roads from building or controlling coal properties. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—General Manager Davis, of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton R.R., announces that about Jan. 4, 500 
shop men of the company were taken back to work at various 
points on the line, in view of increasing business. About two 
weeks ago the shops were closed as a measure of retrench- 
ment, but it appears that during the interval the company 
found business to be increasing to such an extent as to render 
it necessary to reémploy many of the men laid off. | 


Washington, D. C.—It is estimated that the value of the 
agricultural crops of the State of Pennsylvania approximately 
equaled the value of the anthracite or the bituminous coal 
produced. The value of anthracite for 1913 is placed at $195,- 
181,127. The bituminous coal produced in the same year was 
valued at $193,039,806, while the ten leading agricultural 
products of Pennsylvania for 1914 is estimated by the depart- 
ment of agriculture to be worth $184,697,395. Other crops not 
listed will bring the agricultural products of the state approx- 
imately up to the figures for the coal. 





Rayland, Ohio—The Pluto Coal Co., organized by a number 
of miners and others, has leased the mine of the Rayland 
Coal Co., Rayland, Ohio, one of the John H. Jones’ interests, 
paying enough money into the coal company’s treasury to 
avert default on the mortgage. The mine will be put in 
operation shortly. Hopes are entertained that with similar 
cooperation on the part of banking interests in Pittsburgh 
the Four States Coal Co. can be taken out of receivers’ hands 
within 60 or 90 days. 


Danville, Hi.—John L. Billiman, a coal miner, was recently 
awarded $562 in the Circuit Court for disfiguration of his 
features caused by a premature explosion in the Two Rivers 
mine last December. It was claimed by the coal company 
that Billiman’s earning capacity was not impaired, and that 
an impairment of good looks was not grounds for damages. 
The judge held that this might possibly be the case if 
the complainant expected to always work as a miner. He 
held, however, that good looks in many vocations are a real 
asset. The case will be appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Washington, D. C.—On Jan. 1, Secretary Lane issued regu- 
lations under which settlers may take for a two-year period 
10-acre tracts of Alaska coal land for local and domestic 
fuel needs. He announced that on account of legal compli- 
cations caused by existing claims and the fact that there 
are no settlers in the immediate vicinity, the Bering River 
and Matanuska fields would not be opened for the present. 
Considerations are, however, being given to leasing regula- 
tions covering the general mining of coal in Alaska, and 
will be issued as soon as practicable. Under the present 
action, however, the opening of mines on an extensive scale 
for exportation is not permitted. ; 

Columbus, Ohio—The movement to build a ship canal con- 
necting the Ohio River with Lake Erie is receiving support 
in Cleveland, Columbus, Akron, Canton, Zanesville and other 
cities and towns, especially in the eastern part of the state. 
Burd S. Patterson, of Pittsburgh, secretary of the Canal Asso- 
ciation, recently visited Cleveland for the purpose of organ- 
izing a committee of 12 in connection with the project. He 
claims that rail carriers will benefit by the building of the 
canal through great increases in population fhrough the 
territory to be traversed. He is of the opinion that the 
counties through which the canal is expected to pass should 
guarantee the bonds to be issued for construction and if such 
a course is followed the canal can be opened by 1920. 

Columbus, Ohio—Powers similar to those possessed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with respect to inter-state 
traffic are desired by the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
with respect to intra-state traffic. As the laws of Ohio now 
stand, the commission has no authority to suspend a rate 
or service schedule that may be filed with it. The result of 
this alleged defect is that often unfair rates are filed and 
notwithstanding strenuous protests on the part of the com- 
mission and the interests they affect adversely, they go imto 
effect and can only be reached by the commission after they 
have become operative. The commission therefore recom- 
mends that it be given authority to Suspend or postpone the 
date for all schedules becoming effective pending investiga- 
tion. As a corollary of this suggestion is a recommendation 
that railroads be required to give 20 days’ notice of a change 
in rates unless otherwise ordered by the commission. 
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General Review 


Anthracite steady on about a normal basis... Current bi- 
tuminous trade quiet but there are distinct indications of a 
turn for the better. New contracts coming up. Prices firm 
but no advance is anticipated for the present. 


The retail anthracite trade has shown a substantial im- 
provement, due to the recent cold weather, but the activity 
has not yet been reflected in the mining operations which are 
still curtailed. Supplies are generally plentiful on all sizes but 
a continuance of low temperatures will develop a shortage 
that will necessitate full time operations shortly. Prices are 
generally firm at the full circular. 

Tangible evidence of a turn for the better is apparent in 
the bituminous market and there is a distinct note of optimism 
On current business there is still a general 
heaviness in all directions but the severe restrictive measures 
at the mines have reduced excess tonnages and colder weather 
has created additional interest in the market. Outside of 
the movement on contracts, the demand is spotty, with prices 
very irregular, but on the whole notably steadier than for 
some time past. New contracts are being discussed and 
agencies are getting lined up for an aggressive campaign 
and an improvement in export business is an encouraging 
feature though ocean rates still continue prohibitive. 

As a rule the mines are completely covered on slack and 
are refusing to quote further; track coal has been cleaned 
up in all directions and more orders are appearing than for a 
long time, but it will take hard pushing to advance prices. 
With inquiries in the market aggregating about a million 
tons, the Pittsburgh district is assuming a more cheerful tone 
and indications over the future are regarded as most en- 
couraging. Current production has also improved slightly, 
though prices are as irregular as ever. 

With all the recent constructive developments still in force 
in Ohio, such as the cold weather, depleted stocks and im- 
proved industrial situation, the market is notably firmer. Re- 
tailers permitted their stocks to get unusually low during the 
long period of dullness and many of them are now facing an 
almost complete exhaustion of supplies, so that urgent orders 
are coming in. Industrial requirements are still light, the 
steam business continuing dull though manufacturing appears 
to be increasing slightly. 

The colder weather of the past ten days has brought out 
many small orders for rush shipments in the Southern market 
and a continuation of this condition will clean up stocks 
shortly. The steam demand, however, continues quiet and far 
below normal. 

In the Middle Western market the reduced production over 
the holidays has thrown the mines behind on their orders and 
an active trade is anticipated through the balance of the 
winter. Prices are steady to firm, with a marked tendency 
upward. It is expected that the improvement in the steam 
business will be slow but sure. 
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A better tone noticed. Contract demand helped out by 
cold weather and some off-shore inquiry has developed. 
Georges Creek shippers have plenty of orders, but Pennsyl- 
vania operators’ market still restricted. Anthracite looking 
up. . 

Bituminous—A slightly stronger tone is noticed in bitum- 
inous. The supply of Pocahontas and New River at Hampton 
Roads is still much in excess of chartered tonnage, but the 
curtailment continues in force and the prospect for January 
orders is rather better than was anticipated. The seasonable 
weather helps out the contract demand and the slower move- 


ment of transportation coastwise is also a favorable element. 


There is already talk about season contracts, prices, etc., 
although it is generally felt that this is premature. A re- 
alignment of certain of the New River agencies is rumored, 
but no announcement has yet been made. Some of the New 
River interests feel they have not had as large a share of 
the coastwise trade as they should; for that reason it is 


likely there will be a stronger effort to place a comprehen- 
sive tonnage this coming season. 

While $2.85 continues the nominal basis f.o.b. Hampton 
Roads, it is being freely shaded on what orders come in; 15c. 
less is nearer the actual figure, and sales are not by any 
means heavy at that. Meanwhile, the export market shows 
signs of improvement, and that is perhaps the most encour- 
aging factor to report this week. There is more inquiry off- 
shore than for several weeks past, although suitable carriers 
are still scarce and command high rates. 

Prices on cars for inland delivery are steadier than for 
several months; $3.68@3.78 is the range, with considerably 
less spot coal offering. The unfavorable weather along the 
coast has tended to limit the supply and the market is much 
better in that respect. 
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The Georges Creek shippers are in excellent position on 
orders. There is still a demand on them to get cargoes for- 
ward, but shipments are not far behind, and there are enough 
orders ahead to take care of present output very comfort- 
ably. 

The market on Pennsylvania grades is not yet out of the 
narrow limits imposed by conditions some months ago. The 
restriction in mining continues and outside of contract de- 
mand the trade is very spotty. Most of the operations are 
running on orders only, and there are few shippers now who 
care to risk demurrage and other losses that go with “coal 
on the market.” 


Anthracite—Retail trade is particularly good and com- 
pares very favorably with a year ago. December was a good 
coal-burning month and dealers are keeping close watch of 
their storage. Orders are in better supply with the anthra- 
cite companies, but the movement of barges is disappoint- 
ingly slow. Stove size is still easy, while egg and chestnut 
are a drug. If the weather continues cold, wholesale trade 
will be active by the end of January. 

Wholesale quotations on bituminous are about as follows: 
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Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*: erases $0.90@1.50 $1.15@1 .65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia* ens 2.15@2.75 2.40@2 .90 2.92@3.02 
New York*5. 7; 3, 2.45@3.00 2.70@3 .20 3.22@3.32 
Balismoren ten ettmere ce tee ice Mite iectale sie a a6 e 2.85@2.95 
Hainpton Roaast seman ceases Sarit dD Ate mekera thes $2.60@2.75 
Bostou Teese cece Sheet ae ee oe ea ole y eyewear sae 3.68@3.78 
Providence Ts.vc iit tee. wells we ica Fae eR ae tht 3.58@3.73 
* T’.o.b. +On cars. 
NEW YORK 


Bituminous somewhat improved due to the restricted out- 
put over the holidays. Anthracite retail trade notably stronger 
though mining operations have not been materially effected as 
yet. 

Bituminous—There is no particular change in the bitumin- 
ous situation. The holidays, of course, reduced the tonnage 
mined and the bad weather has also tendered to delay de- 
liveries. This has improved the tone of the market to a cer- 
tain extent and there is some demand for spot tonnage though 
it is not heavy. 

Most of the operators mined less tonnage last year than in 
1913. On a whole, however, the market has maintained a 
healthy aspect and has been fairly satisfactory. There has 
been less demurrage coal and consequent sacrifice prices than 
has been the rule in former years. The better grades find a 
reasonably steady market and the producers of poorer grades 
have found that they cannot pay dividends and at the same 
time sacrifice their coal and pay demurrage to the railroads. 

There is considerable optimism displayed in the steel 
trade. It is reported that the railroad companies are now 
getting into the market for equipment and there seems to 
be a general feeling that this will be better during the new 
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year. Prices continue unchanged as follows: West Virginia 
steam, $2.35@2.55; fair grades, Pennsylvania, $2.55@2.65; good 
grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, 
$3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 


Anthracite—The retail trade reports very active conditions 
for the past week, due to zero weather. This condition, how- 
ever, has not been reflected fully in the demand on the oper- 
ators. The stocks in the hands of the retail dealers and con- 
sumers seem to be considerably heavier than they were at 
the same time last year. But a continuance of the low tem- 
peratures is bound to clean up the surpluses and the demand 
from the wholesalers during the next week or ten days will 
undoubtedly be heavy. 

The movement over the piers in New York Harbor has been 
much retarded on account of the frozen condition of the coal. 
At some of the ports boats have waited as much as four or 
five days for their cargoes with the coal standing at the 
piers all the while. 

Chestnut and pea, especially the latter, are in most de- 
mand and shortest supply. Strange as it may seem, stove 
which ordinarily is the strong size in the East is very easy but 
there is practically none offering off circular. Egg continues 
to move at 15 to 20c. below circular. All of the fine sizes, 
especially in the better grades, are well taken up. The de- 
mand on No. 1 buckwheat has increased materially and in 
some quarters there is a shortage reported on this size. Nos: 
2 and 3 buckwheat are also in good demand. 

It will be remembered that last year we had practically 
no winter until well into February, whereas this year it has 
been much more seasonable. This produces a very healthy 
condition and with a continuance of the low temperatures, the 
producing companies may be expected to move off considerable 
of their stocks in certain sizes. 

The market continues quotable on the following basis: 





——— Upper Ports ——— Lower Ports ——— 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken is sins Caen eee $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
URE Selects. ot eet onetetns Gee §.35 5.00@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
LOVE sie aiit«: ne evaeieeente: 5.35 5.25@5.35 5 30 5.20@5.30 
Chestnuts con. coca 5.60 5.45@5.60 5.55 5.40@5.55 
ONE yiais taielne rebels Slete hh « cre 3.55 3.45@3.55 3.50 3.35@3.50 
Buckwheatca. aa. seen 2.80 2.50@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.15@2.75 
ICOi cv msannne Ge 6 eet 2.30 2.20@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.35@2.25 
Barloyyewitac soe aoe 1.80 1.60@1.80 1.75 1.25@1.75 
BUFFALO 
Stiffness of slack continues the main feature. Factories 
starting up cause a generally better feeling. Consumption 
larger, but no important increase anticipated yet. Anthracite 


doing well. 


Bituminous—There is at the present moment a larger de- 
mand for slack than can be filled. Those not finding business 
better ascribe this to the fact that the demand for three- 
quarter is so light. Shippers are getting letters from various 
mines, stating that the supply of slack is exhausted and de- 
clining to quote on it. The situation has not been so acute 
for a long time. Any sort of slack is firm at not less than 90c. 
at the mines. 

There is no coal on track and jobbers are now on the watch 
for cars to divert to new points, which is something new. The 
steady winter weather has been a big help. Activity in 
Canada is reported everywhere. Orders from that direction 
between Christmas and New Years were quite larger than 
the average of the month and there are many who believe it 
is going to last. This will firm up prices and do much good. 

Stocks in consumers’ hands are not so large as they were; 
railroads especially are short. The price of bituminous is 
stronger, though quotations have not advanced and continue 
as before on the basis of $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for 
three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack. Alle- 
gheny Valley coal is about 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 


Anthracite—There is a good movement of all sizes, though 
egg is inclined to drag. As there has not been the usual 
clamor for the smaller sizes the trade is generally quiet 
though, with a normal movement, which is sure to keep up so 
long as the present severe weather continues. There is con- 
siderable activity in water coal, one company having loaded 
well toward 100,000 tons into large vessels, which will remain 
in storage till the Lakes open in the spring. In this way it 
has been possible to get a large amount of egg out of the way 
temporarily, though there are still those who believe that the 
preparation of anthracite will have to be modified before long, 
so that this size can be broken down into stove and chestnut 
coal. 

The local anthracite trade is good, though the great num- 
ber of city dealers makes it difficult to get much profit. There 
has not been much price cutting reported lately. The use of 
natural gas is so great that the city anthracite trade is not 
what it should be. 
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TORONTO, CAN, 


Situation materially improved as a result of the cold 
weather. Supplies plentiful so far. 


Steady cold weather having prevailed for some time the 
market has been active. The demand for steam coal is im- 
proving and conditions gradually approaching normal. Rail 
shipments are coming in steadily but in comparatively small 
volume, as the market is well stocked. Wholesale prices for 
bituminous have advanced slightly, quotations being as fol- 
lows: Retail, anthracite, egg, stove and nut $8; grate $7.75; 
pea, $6.75. Bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.35; do- 
mestic lump, $6; cannel, $7.50. Wholesale f.o.b. cars three- 
quarter lump, $3.78; screenings, $2.79. 


PHILADELPHIA 


A moderate weakness still characterizes anthracite trade 
and curtailment is still necessary. Domestic sizes in fair de- 
mand. Better feeling in bituminous circles, with demand 
slightly increased and prices steady. 


Anthracite—With the more seasonable weather of the last 
two or three weeks, it was expected that the trade would 
exhibit some of the usual strength of this season of the year, 
but, on the contrary, there seems to be an apathetic condi- 
tion prevailing on almost all sizes, with the possible excep- 
tion of the steam grades. Every domestic size is in easy sup- 
ply, and the dealers are simply working from hand to mouth 
in replenishing their stocks. Even stove manifests weakness, 
and as this was the lever by which the other sizes have been 
moved most of the current season, the operators find them- 
selves hard pressed to move these. 

Pea still shows an inclination to lag; as a rule, stocks of 
this size are being materially reduced at this time, but the 
reverse has proved to be the case this year. Prices are still 
maintained by the large companies, but the individuals are 
pressing their output on the dealers with very attractive 
offers. Many are also postponing purchases until some defi- 
nite action has been taken by the railroad companies in re- 
gard to the recent ruling of the State Service Commission. 
The rule must go into effect on Jan. 12, and as yet no steps 
have been taken to postpone its operation. 

Prices at Tidewater are about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
Broken .':-u ctewter teen eee tele etre ray ote $4.75 $4.50 
UGS. 5. as «cain Separe. afore tele ree reek inte nesngs fo eee > Ralieiotee 5.00 4.75 
StOVE... os oes atte Meera Moet aiehen «re ane Cree 5.00 5.00 
Chestit:).. vic We-v sacce snd abet fre al a nee eee 5.25 4.90@5.00 


Bituminous—There seems to be a slightly better feeling 
in the bituminous trade. Some contracts are being closed, 
but at prices that show little advance. Considerable coal is 
yet moving from Tidewater points, and all the accumulations 
there are on firm orders, and are simply waiting for water 
transportation. 


BALTIMORE 


The new year opens up with a slow but sure improvement. 
Demand a little stronger and car movement not so good. 
Cold weather aids anthracite trade. 


The New Year has been inaugurated with a slow but 
sure improvement to the trade in evidence. General industrial 
and manufacturing conditions are also reported better and 
there is a distinct feeling of optimism despite the flat state 
of business aS compared with the same month a year ago. 

The demand for coal is a little better than last week. 
Westward the call for slack has improved, and from West 
Virginia come reports that the screenings are being sold at 
the mines at around 65 and 70c. Run-of-mine is worth 80c., 
while three-quarter gas is usually selling for 90c. in numbers 
of cases, although the demand is none too strong. The higher 
grade Pennsylvania coals are in better shape also, a..d the 
movement is reported as fair but mostly on contracts. 
Lower grades sell variously at from 95c. to $1.05, medium 
grades around $1.10, and best coals at about $1.30. 

The cold weather continues to aid the anthracite trade. 
The December consumption of household coals was probably 
the largest for a number of years, and this is beginning to 
tell in the matter of supplementary orders. There has for 
the most part been adequate supplies at all times. Coal for 
the export piers has been doing the best, and there has 
been little trouble therewith except as to coal coming to 
tide badly frozen. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Bunker prices for 1915 are $3.30. 
duced. Shipments for week about fair. 
December 827,571 tons. 


The dumpings for the week were about fair even with the 
holidays. Bunker vessels still hold up well and are appreci- 
ably swelling the dumpings. Some large cargoes have gone 
to Boston, Portland, Providence, Everett and other coastwise , 


Stocks somewhat re- 
Monthly dumpings for 
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ints while the government has taken a small amount of coal 
and considerable has moved in the export trade. 

The bunker price for 1915, effective Jan. 1, is $3.30 per ton 
plus trimming and covers both American and foreign steam- 
ers. The cargo price is still $2.85 to $2.90 but no coal is be- 
ing sold at the latter price at this time. There appears to be 
' somewhat less coal on the railroad yards than a few weeks 
‘back. One or two of the large shippers who had an excess 
supply on hand early in the month, are practically cleaned 
out. It is also understood that one or two cargoes have been 
/loaded from the storage plant at Sewalls Point during the 
week. 

As was expected December dumpings have not been as 
heavy as would have been the case under ordinary conditions. 
‘The total dumpings for the month amounted to 827,571 tons 
of which the Norfolk & Western Ry. moved, 416,099 tons from 
Lambers Point, the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 206,171 tons from 
| Newport News, and the Virginian Ry. 205,301 tons from 
| Sewalls Point. 

Clearances for the week ending Jan. 2, were as follows: 


Vessel Destination Vessel Destination 
gresso* Georgetown Haugarland? Genoa 
Windemere?* Trinidad Juno? Kingston 
L. K. Thurlow? U.S. Gov. Justin? Para } 
| Sjostad? Unknown Bellasco? Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo 
Caprera? Dakar Estelle Kreiger? Serva Cabello, 
enz. 


1 Loaded at Newport News. 2? Loaded at Norfolk. 
OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Chelston British Philadelphia Havana 2389 
Ecaterina Couppa Greek Baltimore Spezia 1774 
Selene Italian Baltimore Spezia 2368 
Earl of Aberdeen British Baltimore Martinique 416 
Sangstad Norwegian Baltimore Port Limon 1459 
Luigi Parodi Italian Baltimore or West coast of 

Norfolk Italy 2672 $7.20 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Advance in rates still continues, but the market is irreg- 
ular and occasional reductions are reported. 


The freight market continues to advance, and although a 
few steamers were chartered for export coal at high rates 
during the past week, none of these fixtures have been re- 
ported. Occasionally steamers are proposed for export coal 
that are willing to accept less than current market rates. 
Rates quoted below, under present conditions, are bound to 
be more or less uncertain, and can be bettered. 





To Rate To Rate 
ME ATIO Mle Led char ave sex se « $2.00 Guantanamo............ $2.50@2.75 
Cardenas or Sagua*..... 2.50 WOmerALAt ys hia sie wrlhip ci 2A 4.50 
apienfuegos*............ .50 RerminGaes sisters ee ce 2.40@2.50 
Port of Spain, Trinidad... 2.75@3.00 Vera Cruz*............. 2.50 
MRA Sess iia t ic) ss 250@3-00) Tampico*s.t hs os: sos 2.50 
BE DOMBR*. <5 252s =< 0 2.50 1S Pe ee Se ene eae Ae 6.00@7.20 
ES Go gars A nee 2.75@3.00 Montevideo, Buenos 
BRADRALONT |). 6026.5. 55-% 2.50 Aires or La Plata*..... 6.00 
TR ene 2 ee ee 2.25@2.50 Mediterranean.......... 9.60 
PENI ogee = 5 210 2.50@2.75 


*About. tSmall boats to Kingston $2.50@2.75. 
Trade Freight Report. 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal 
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PITTSBURGH 


Mines running slightly better. Large increase in inquiry 
on contract. An authority predicts full operations before 
end of April, and large price advances in August. 


A considerable volume of inquiry has come to the trade 
for contract coal for the calendar year 1915, inquiries now in 
hand totaling a million tons or more. The major portion of 
the contracting, however, will be for the twelve-month begin- 
ning Apr. 1, aS many contracts expire at that time. Coal 
requirements have experienced a slight further increase in 
the past week and mine operations continue at fully 50% 
of capacity, against 40% or less two or three weeks ago. 

Prices are as irregular as ever. The usual contract quota- 
tion is on the basis of $1.20 for mine-run, with 10c. advance 
for %-in., and slack at 85@90c. The prompt market continues 
quotable as follows, with not infrequent shading: Slack, 
$90c.@$1; nut and slack, $1; nut, $140; mine-run, $1.15; %-in., 
$1.25; 1%4-in., $1.35, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

John H. Jones, one of the receivers and formerly the head 
of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., authorizes publication of the 
prediction that coal mine operations will gradually increase 
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until the Pittsburgh district is running practically full by 
Apr. 20; that prices will continue low, nearly as low as at 
present, probably, until about Aug. 1, when a phenomenal 
advance in prices will begin. Mr. Jones’ predictions in the 
past have shown a high percentage of fulfillment. 


COLUMBUS 


A better market for domestic sizes due to the continued 
colder weather, Dealers are placing orders for immediate de- 
livery. Steam business is still dull. 


The colder weather of the past several weeks has caused 
a much firmer feeling in the local trade. Prices are more 
regular and there is a pronounced tendency to advance, es- 
pecially in domestic grades. On the whole the tone of the 
market is better and prospects for the future are much 
brighter. 

Because of the semi-annual inventories at this time, deal- 
ers’ stocks are unusually light and buying for immediate de- 
livery is being done on a large scale. In many cases retail- 
ers have been facing a complete exhaustion of supplies. Deal- 
ers have been handicapped in making deliveries because of the 
icy streets. Many of the householders who have been de- 
pending on natural gas for heating purposes have been forced 
to start burning coal again because of the low gas pressure 
and this has enlarged the market appreciably. Retail prices 
are firm and there is some talk of an advance after the first 
of the year. 

The steam business is dull and there are few if any signs 
of improvement. Manufacturing appears to be increasing 
slightly but the process is slow. Fuel requirements are not 
large and much of the buying for steam purposes is being 
done on the open market. A few steam contracts expire at 
this time and sales managers are devoting their attention 
toward renewing them. 

Production in Ohio fields has been curtailed during the 
past week because of the New Year’s holiday. This cuts into 
the output one day. The output during the week in the 
Hocking Valley, Jackson and Massillon fields was about 
65% of normal. In the Pomeroy Bend field the output was 
about 80% of the average. 

The market for anthracite shows considerable firmness and 
the volume of business is gradually increasing. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump.............. $1.60 S12: /0 See ree 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.50 1.60 $1.45 
Three-quarter inchs. centered oe 1.35 1.40 1.35 
Nit seri 26 octet eter 1.15 1.25 1.15 
Mine-Tulea.t ida oe ee eee 1.10 1.15 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.65 0.70 0.60 
Coarsé :slack's® jae. adeeum scene 0.55 0.60 0.50 
CINCINNATI 


Holiday layoff at the mines causes a bettcr tone although 
there was no real shortage. The demand is about equal on 
both steam and domestic, for the first time in some months. 


The several factors responsible for the improved market in 
this vicinity, have all continued in force during the past week, 
and have been accentuated by the curtailed production over 
the holidays. The slowing up was not as general as usual, 
however, or there was considerable coal on tracks, as ship- 
ments have been steady. An encouraging factor to the trade 
is the better balance between steam and domestic grades, 
enabling the mines to market their output to much better 
advantage. The steam demand shows indications that the 
long expected industrial revival is beginning to materialize. 
Prices are generally firm except in case of coal on tracks 
that has to be sold. 

The domestic market is in a better condition than for a 
year or more, as both dealers and consumers are short of 
fuel, and are keeping available supplies moving rapidly. 
This gives every promise of activity during the entire winter, 
as it is virtually impossible for the production to run ahead 
of consumption during the cold months. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Market quiet after recent activity. 
foundry quotations being made, 
increased. 


The coke market has been very quiet the past week, as 
all the contracts under negotiations have been closed and 
there is hardly any uncovered consumption among furnaces 
now operating. In foundry coke some definite quotations 
on contract are being made, the old quotations of $2.35@2.50, 
in effect when twelve-month contracts were closed six months 


Some real contract 
Production and shipments 
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The market is quotable as 
contract furnace, $1.75; 
$2.15@2.35, per 


practically abandoned. 
Prompt furnace, $1.60; 
$2@2.20; contract foundry, 


ago, being 
follows: 
prompt foundry, 
net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Dec. 26 at 208,130 
tons, an increase of 9597 tons, and shipments at 207,280 tons, 
an increase of 19,231 tons. 


BUFFALO 


is some idea that coke is improving in demand. 
Certain members of the trade say it is stronger, but the 
general impression is that it will stay about where it is 
till there is more general business doing and especially 
till the iron trade is on its feet. Coke continues to sell on 
the basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, with 
stock coke $3.30. 


There 


CHICAGO 
There is a good demand for domestic sizes of byproduct 


coke, and many inquiries are being made for furnace and 
foundry coke on contracts. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, 
$4.75@5.00; Connellsville, $4.75@4.90; Wise County 72-hr. 


(select), $4.75; gas coke, $4.25@4.50; furnace coke, $4.50@4.75. 


STEEL INDUSTRY 


Considerable buying reported 
Tonnage involved less than last 


New year opens quietly. 
with more being negotiated. 
year. 


The steel trade has drifted quietly into the new year. De- 
cember buying in bars, plates and shapes was liberal in com- 
parison with November and the advance to 1.10c. Pittsburgh, 
which all important producers announced, to be effective Jan. 
1, led to a fair amount of covering at lower figures. 

Mill operations this week have naturally shown rather 
better schedules than those of the holidays, but the increase 
is not pronounced. 

Actual and prospective buying by the railroads has had a 
good deal of publicity, particularly as to rails. <A 40,000-ton 
order has been placed by the Louisville & Nashville with the 
Tennessee company. The Pere Marquette has bought 10,000 
tons and the Reading has placed some business, including 
2500 tons at Pittsburgh. The Pennsylvania order is expected 
to be placed soon and the New York Central is making up its 
requirements. 

Much has been made in current news of the few rail con- 
tracts thus far placed, but 170,000 tons was bought by two 
lines at the opening of 1914. 

The Pere Marquette order has been widely 
going to a Canadian mill. Its tariff phase is interesting, 
since $25 at mill, or $26.50 at lower Lake port, was charged 
for the rails to be delivered in the United States, while $30 
was the mill price on the Canadian part of the order. Can- 
ada’s rail tariff is $7. Another Central Western road, which 
earlier in the year had a low price from the Ontario mill, but 
did not buy there, is understood again to have Canadian prices 
below those of domestic rail mills. 


advertised as 


The report of a purchase of 10,000 tons of Canadian rails 
by an Eastern road lacks definite confirmation. 


Probably 250,000 tons of rails are now under consideration 
as against 300,000 tons referred to in the same way in the 
market reports of the first week of 1914.—“The Iron Age.” 
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BIRMINGHAM 
Cold weather helps lump coal slightly. 
quiet, but with a better tone, 


Steam coal still 


The cold weather of the past ten days has helped lump 
coal temporarily, bringing out many small orders for rush 
shipment, though none of the yards are buying heavily. 
With ten days more of low temperatures, lump coal would 
see a decided improvement, as this would very nearly clean 
up all the stocks, and, as the months of January and Febru- 
ary are the coldest of the season, the retailers can still 
expect quite a large tonnage to be called for. Steam coal is 
still quiet, with the demand far below the capacity of the 
mines. Many of the mines have not resumed operations 
since Christmas, waiting for a better market. Blacksmith 
coal is normal. 

LOUISVILLE 

Return of milder weather has again set the market back. 

Prices are about on a summer basis and very irregular. 


The return of milder temperatures has again put this mar- 
ket in a bad way. It is impossible to note any regular prices, 
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though generally they are on a spring and summer basis, with. 
the same grades of coal selling at various prices—usually 
whatever the operators can get. Some companies are asking ! 
from $1.90 to $2 for their high-grade Eastern Kentucky block 
coal and getting it, while others are selling the identical grade 
at from $1.40 to $1.50. | 

Steam coals seem to be somewhat firmer, though it is 
doubtful whether this condition is due to improvement in the 
demand or to a decrease in the supply. No price changes of 


any importance have been recorded. 
ee ne oe 
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CHICAGO 
General market conditions fairly strong, with screenings 
still buoyant. Anthracite trade active. Prices well main- 
tained during holiday period. 
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The Indiana and Illinois mines received more orders dur- 
ing the past week than they could fill, due to lessened pro- 
duction over the holidays. Very little coal was mined on the 
day preceding New Year’s, and all of the mines were shut 
down on New Year’s day. This loss in tonnage had a stim- 
ulating effect on the market. While there has been no rush 
of buying, prices in general are holding steadily and the 
trend is upward. No complaints of car supply are made at 
the mines, and the movement of coal is fairly good for this 
time of year. Domestic lump in most cases is being quoted 
at list prices, and there is a general disposition to maintain 
these figures. 

Considerable anthracite has been moved out of retail yards 
recently, and there has been marked buying to replace this. 
Quite a little individual anthracite is being offered in this 
market below circular prices, and most of it is of good prep- 
aration and quality, and consequently well received. 


Dotted line indicates normal temperature curve 
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Pocahontas and New River coals are steady at prices 
previously quoted; Somerset smokeless has a firm tone. 

Sullivan County and Clinton coals are in better demand, 
and the call for screenings has been brisk at high prices. 

There has been an increase in circular prices quoted by 
Franklin County operators; a lively demand for these coals 
is noted, and the mine owners are looking forward to much 
activity in January. 

Improvement is noted in the volume of sales of domestic 
coal from the Springfield district as well as in steam sizes. 
There have also been increased shipments for railroad use 
from this district. 

The market for Hocking coals has been very steady, and 
it is probable that prices will advance because production 
seems to be restricted. 

Prevailing quotations are as follows: 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lump...... $1.75@2.00 $1.50 $1.75 $1.60 $1.75 
4-in. lump.. fe ee fh ow oe 
Steam lump seta 1.15 Ite 1.20 

p-in, lump. a Ae 1.60 er 
1-in, ea: 7 Sew 1.35@1.50 : 
Mine- -run. 1.25 1.10 Asiake 1.10 
Egg.. 1.60@1.85 ree ae 1.50 ite 
No. lwashed bbe, reat Ae cr ae pe 
No.2washed tesa. rar or 1.75 
6x8-in. egg. aa ae anya eek Le75 
DN Gee ae pear Maer 5 Sys 1.25 Ae 
No, 1 nut ¢ 1.85 abst Spahr ee 
No. 2 nut.. 1.60 ee Riss eke 
Screenings.. 0.80@0.90 0.75 0.75@0.85 0.75@0.85 

N. Riv. & 

Harrisburg E. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
umpe aree S100 $1.75@1.95 cane ee 
1}-in. lump. Aas Sak ere ee $1.60 
Lamp & egg 4a fh $2.25 $2.25 sf 
Mine-run. . 1.20@1.30 hee 1.40 1.40 1.25 
figg.. 1.60@1.75 1.60@1.75 : ete ator 
No. 1 nut. uy gs) rateke 
No. 2 nut. 1.40@1.60 
Screenings. . . 0.80@0.90 


Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.50@1.65; 3-in. lump, $1.40; 
5-in. egg, $1.40; 3-in. egg, $1.30; mine-run, $1.10. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Continued cold weather and mines are on full time sched- 
Teles. Prices stiff but no higher except on slack. Indianapolis 
retail dealers advance prices 25c. a ton. 


. Continued cold weather has finally put the Indiana coal 
industry on normal footing. Mines are on full time, as far 
as r railroad service will permit. The Pennsylvania lines are 
) about the only ones giving full service to the operators. Prices 
are stiff, though no higher except on screenings, for which 
/85c. may now be quite easily obtained. 

Retail dealers of this city raised prices at the beginning of 
the year 25c. a ton. They reportel cost at the mines stiffen- 
‘ing, though not naming any actual advance. Operators say 
they have made no advances but that retailers can now find 
no bargain coal on the market and have to pay full prices. 


The new Indianapoils retail prices are: 
: 
Anthracite, chestnut........... $8.50 Kanawha, lump forked......... $4.75 
Anthracite, egg and stove...... 8.25 Hocking, lump forked.......... 4.75 
Anthracite grate.............. 8.00 Hocking, washed egg.......... 5.00 
Pocahontas, lump forked....... 6.25 Luhrig, lump forked............ 4.75 
Wiiahontes, lump shoveled. . 5.75 Luhrig, washed egg............ 5.00 
| Pocahontas, mine run. 4.75 Linton No. 4, lump forked.. 3.75 
Pocahontas, nut and slack. . 3.75 Indiana, lump forked. . 50 
| Blossburg, smithing. . 5.50 Indiana, lump and egg, ‘screened 3.00 
iWannel lump.................. 6.50 Connellville, lump coke........ 6.50 
Jackson (O.) forked 5.50 Indianapolis, by-product coke... 6.50 


ST. LOUIS 
Market somewhat firmer, retail trade especially strong. 
Good domestic trade expected through the balance of the win- 
ter, but no immediate indications of any great improvement 
in the steam business. 


The market is somewhat firmer on both domestic and 
steam sizes, especially from the outer district. The closing 
days of December were cold and dreary, causing a large con- 
sumption of coal, but it just keeps the market firm. Dealers 
report many orders, though in nearly every case they are 
small. The retail trade has no complaint. Coal from Wil- 
liamson and Franklin County is in good demand, both for 
local and country use, and inquiries are plentiful. The steam 
market seems to be picking up in the way of tonnage, and 
several idle plants expect to resume before the middle of 
the month. 

In the Standard field, steam sizes are still in good demand, 
and likely to continue so. The domestic market is not as 
satisfactory as it should be, but it has not weakened any, 
and indications are that it may get stronger in the next week 
or 10 days. The current outlook is considerably improved, 
and will be generally noticeable in the next three or four 
weeks. Coal operators, however, are not very optimistic of 
any immediate prosperity. They expect to have a few weeks 
of good business on account of the cold weather, but do not 
look forward to a resumption of business in a general way 
before several months, 









































Pennsylvania anthracite is. moving in fairly good, with 

several inquiries, but smokeless is quiet. 

Williamson 

and Big Mt. Stand- 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive ard Sparta 
IO dae a $1.25 $0.95@1.10$1.05@1.15 
NES is a eee UEC hg pre ae eer Ay: 
6-in. lump........ - -$1.40@1.65 ee 1.50 1.15@1.25 1. 20@1. 125 
Lump and egg. Noma. kOr . $2.20 oils. 
MeL IEF, ee eres 1.35@1.50 Ae Pon ee 0.90@0. oe he Ae 
Screening-........ 0.50@0.55 0.65 0.55@0.65 0. sae a 65 

ine-run......... 0.95@1.05 Raith a acnoeeret mere O00 90:9 

No. 1 washed nut. 1.60@1.75 2.00 1.60 
No. 2 washed nut. 1.35@1.40 Te 1.45 
mame washed nut. 1510@1.15 .... .....3.. 
mea washed nut. 2.05@1.10 3...  aassesee 
ECEARUGEITE EEO CSO CO SU Bisa camiees coe |) Sele | wees on 


Wholesale Pennsylvania anthracite chestnut, 
and stove, $7.30; grate, $7.05. 


$7.55; egg 


KANSAS CITY 


Retail trade is improved, but wholesalers’ stocks continue 
large. Prices will probably remain unchanged all winter. 


The fact that practically all the local retailers in Kansas 
City had large supplies of coal on hand previous to the pres- 
ent cold spell has handicapped the wholesalers and caused 
their sales to be lighter than the low temperature would war- 
rant. This condition will probably be relieved in the very 
near future if the present favorable weather continues. 

Conditions for the past four months have been very un- 
usual, and most of the dealers, wholesalers especially, are in- 
clined to be slightly discouraged. There is hardly a possibility 
that there will be any new price lists made during the current 
month and unless the weather is decidedly colder there will 
be none during the balance of the winter. Kansas coal is 
still selling steadily, and Illinois grades are stronger. Frank- 
lin County, Ill, coal which sold last week for $1.75 is now 
selling at $2. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 
The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for August and the preceding two months 
of the years 1913 and 1914: 
———June — ~ July August 
State 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Missouri. . . 187,723 185,731 198,723 177,093 178,949 201,992 
Kansas..... 412,371 490,561 465,761 513,312 451,968 453,675 
Arkansas. .. 145,306 133,350 163,185 117,016 178,904 157,803 
Oklahoma. . 255,481 273,692 272,124 234,638 289,949 244,103 
Totals... 1,000,881 1,083,334 1,099,793 1,042,069 1,099,770 1,057,573 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during August, 
September and October of this year and last year: 




















September October November 
1914 1913 , 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Coal....... 2,878,963 3,001,733 2,662,377 3,250,220 2,324,271 2,939,975 
Coke wya.s: <3 237,661 387,704 208,866 388,337 185,466 343, 387 
Total.... 3,116,624 3,389,437 2,871,243 3,638,557 2,509,737 3,283,362 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Anthracite shipments for December and the twelve months 
of 1913 and 1914 were as follows: 














December 12 Months 
1914 1913 1914 1913 

Phila. & Reading........ 954,827 1,058,723 11,998,779 12,914,887 
Lehigh Valley........... 1,055,349 1,062,578 13,136,759 13,011,370 
Gent. KiB NGhansaonene 710,604 663,395 8,924,936 9,092,433 
Del. Lack. & West....... 902,140 839,384 9,912,578 9,903,541 
Del. & Hudson.......... 641,952 590,158 7,313,541 7,094,258 
iPennsylvaniau. > eens 530,200 546,976 6,434,937 6,351,756 
PBTIG seas aL eee 703,037 709,431 8,268,585 8,192,352 
Ont. & Western 204,149 191,973 2,352,486 2,509,031 

"LOtAl sh eres tee 5,702,258 5,662,618 68,342,601 69,069,628 


I. C. C. No. 5855—C. G. Blake Co. vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co. 

Reparation awarded on account of an unreasonable and 
unlawful practice affecting the receipt and charge for trans- 
portation of coal from Manitowoc, Wis., to St. Paul, Minn., 
due to the fact that the shipments were delivered to defendant 
by carriers from the mines in West Virginia in gondola cars, 
the sides of which exceeded 52 in. in height, and which 
defendant desires to keep off its line. 


FREIGHT DECISION 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 420—Switching 
charges on coal and coke within the Chicago switching dis- 
trict. 

Proposed increased rates on bituminous coal and coke from 
points in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia to 
Chicago & North Western stations, Peterson Ave., Crawford 
Ave., Weber and Greenwood St., not justified in full. Reason- 
able maximum rates prescribed. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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Deliveries slow and an acute shortage is developing. Raid 
of the German cruisers again disrupts the export business. 


London, Dee. 24—The London coal trade continucs very 
brisk. Colliery quotations are more or less withdrawn. 
Hundreds of loaded wagons are seriously delayed, and the 
depots are exceedingly short of coal. The colder weather 
has increased the public orders, but the shortage is creating 
serious difficulties. 

No sooner do the prospects of the coal exporting industry 
appear to improve than another burden is immediately placed 
upon it. The recent German raid has been the cause of the 
latest obstacle being placed in the path of successful business, 
as it is due to this that navigation in the North Sea has 
been restricted. 

This is most felt by those ports on the Tyne and Wear, 
where prompt business has been brought to a standstill. At 
both markets forward inquiry is very strong, and prices have 
stiffened. The inland trade markets are again brisk. In 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and Derbyshire the strong tone of a 
week ago has been maintained. The Scottish coal trade con- 
tinues to improve, and is exceedingly brisk.—‘The Colliery 
Guardian.” 
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Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in 
every respect except where the source of information 1s 
questionable in which event it is noted. All contracts 
are listed promptly on receipt and only repeated when 
additional information becomes available. or i the last 
issue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. 
Liberal remuneration will be paid for all legitimate 
notices of this kind sent in. 


Contract No. 28—Brooklyn, N. Y.—The bids on this con- 
tract (p. 1009, Vol. 6), which provide for furnishing and de- 
livering coal were as follows: 

SCHEDULE NO. 1, for 9,678,000 1b. of anthracite coal to the 
various public buildings, baths, courts and comfort stations, 
Borough of Brooklyn: J. F. Schmadke, $27,144; Bacon Coal Co., 
$25,302; Sackett Coal Co., $25,805.52; Thomas W. Woods’ Sons, 
$24,714.93. 

SCHEDULE NO. 2, for 8,586,000 lb. of anthracite coal to 
the various public buildings, etc., Borough of Brooklyn: Bacon 
Coal Co., $22,368.24; Thomas W, Woods’ Sons, 21,359.41. 

SCHEDULE NO. 3, for 3,692,000 lb. of anthracite coal to 
the various public buildings, ete. Borough of Brooklyn: 
Thomas Woods’ Sons, $7981.86; Bacon Coal Co., $8197.04. 

Address Bureau of Public Buildings and Offices, Room 1003, 
No. 50 Court St., Borough of Brooklyn. 


Contract No 3@—New York—The bids on this contract 
(p. 1009, Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing and delivering 
2,000,000 1b. of anthracite pea coal No. 1 for the Botanical 
Gardens, Borough of Bronx, were as follows per thousand 
pounds: Burns Bros., $2.27; Chas. D. Norton, Ine., $2.21; 
O. J. Stephens, $2.22. Address Department of Parks, Munici- 
pal Building, Manhattan, N. Y. 


Contract No. 35—New York—The bids on this contract (p. 
1048, Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing fuel supplies 
under specification No. 2 were as follows: 

7000 TONS NO. 1 BUCKWHEAT—Garfield Proctor Coal Co., 
$3.81; George D. Harris & Co., $2.79; Pattison & Bowns, $2.97; 
Meeker & Co., $2.86; John M. Peale, $3.05; Charles D. Norton 
& Co., $2.74. 

700 TONS PEA COAL—Meyer-Denker-Sinram Co., $4.95; 
Garfield Proctor Coal Co., $4.67; Charles D. Norton & Co., $4.39. 

800 TONS NO. 1 BUCKWHEAT—Meyer-Denker-Sinram Co., 
$4.25; Olin J. Stephens, Inc., $3.57; Garfield Proctor Coal Co., 
$3.61; Meeker & Co., $3.38; John S. Conabeer, $3.50; John M. 
Peale, $3.38; Charles D. Norton & Co., $3.13. 

750 TONS NO. 1 BUCKWHEAT—Olin J. Stephens, 
$3.94; Garfield Proctor Coal Co., $4.05; Meeker & Co., 
John M. Peale, $3.90; Charles D. Norton & Co., $3.69. 

Address the Auditor, Bellevue Hospital, 400 E. 29th St., 
New York City. 


Ines 
$3.82; 


Contract No. 41—New York—Sealed bids will be received 
by the Commissioner of Bridges until 2 p.m., Jan. 7, for 
furnishing and delivering anthracite coal to the Brooklyn 


Bridge. The amount of security required is 30 per cent. of 
the amount of the bid, and deliveries are to be completed 
within 70 days after closing of the contract. Blank forms 


and further information may be obtained at the office of 
the Department of Bridges, Municipal Building, Manhattan. 
F. J. H. Kracke is Bridge Commissioner. 


Contract No. 42—New York—Sealed bids will be received 
by the Board of Trustees or the Curator of the College of 
the City of New York, until 2 p.m., Jan. 13, for furnishing and 
delivering the following: Under Contract No. 1, 1000 gross 
tons more or less of No. 1 buckwheat coal at Amsterdam 
Ave. and 139th St.; under Contract No. 2, 600 tons more or 
less of No. 3 buckwheat coal and 200 gross tons more or less 
of semibituminous run-of-mine coal at Amsterdam Ave. and 
139th St. The above contracts are to be bid on separately, 
and will be completed July 15. The amount of security 
required is 80 per cent. of the amount of the bid. Further 
information may be obtained at the office of the Curator of 
the College, Room 114, Main Building, 139th St. and Convent 
Ave., New York City. 
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Contract No. 43—New York—Bids will be received by the 
Park Board, Department of Parks, until 3 p.m., Jan. 14, for 
furnishing and delivering coal. The security required will 
be not less than 1% per cent. of the amount of bid, and the 
bond will be 380 per cent. of the total amount for which the 
contract is awarded. Blank forms and further information 
may be obtained at the office of the Department of Parks, 
Municipal Building, Manhattan, N. Y. 


Contract No. 44—New York—Sealed bids will be received 
by Borough of Bronx, until 10:30 a.m., Jan. 11, for furnishing 
and delivering white ash anthracite coal. The security 
required is 30 per cent. of the bid, and the contract is to be 
completed before Mar. 31. Blank forms and further informa- 
tion may be had at the office of President Douglas Mathewson, 
Municipal Building, Crotona Park, 177th St. and 8d Ave., 
Bronze Now 2 


Contract No. 45—McKinney, Texas—The McKinney Water 
& Light Department will be in the market for about 3000 tons 
of slack coal about the first of next month. The contract 
is made on a competitive basis, and is usually closed at about 
$2.70 f.0o.b. the power plant. Address the McKinney Water 
& Light Department, McKinney, Texas. 


CONTRACTS LET 

Contract No. 22—Philadelphia, Penn.—Awards on this con- 
tract (pp. 933, 972, 1009, 1048, Vol. 6, p. 39) Vol. 7) werevas 
follows: 

ROGERS-CORR CoO., 47,000 tons of Lykens Valley buck- 
wheat, $3.59; 47,000 tons White Ash buckwheat, $2.99. 

WESTON DODSON & CO., 2000 tons Lykens Valley buck- 
wheat, $3.35; 2000 tons White Ash buckwheat, $2.65. 

EMMONS COAL MINING CoO., 40,000 tons White Ash buck- 
wheat, $2.38; 4000 tons of White Ash buckwheat, $2.50; 25,000 
tons White Ash buckwheat, $2.60. 

The last three items are for use at the city’s pumping sta- 
tion, and water departments. 

The requirements for schools, fire houses, ete, varying 
from 5 to 50 tons each, will be furnished by retail dealers at 
the different points contiguous to the places where they are 
required. The bituminous requirements aggregating 100,000 
tons for use at the pumping stations at Lardner’s Point, Shaw- 
mont, ete., were awarded to the Greensburg Coal Mining Co. 

Address Director Loeb, Room 225, City Hall, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 





Contraci No. 29—Brooklyn—The bids on this contract (p. 
1009, Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing and delivering 
420 tons of stove coal and 225 tons of egg coal, were as 


follows: Frederick W. H. Nelson, $6.63, on both sections; 
Thos. W. Woods’ Sons, Ince., for 420 tons stove coal, $6.18, 
and for 225 tons egg coal, $5.50 (awarded contract). Address 


Department of Parks, Borough of Brooklyn, or Department of 
Parks, Municipal Building, Borough of Manhattan, N. Y. 


Contract No. 31—New York—The bids on this contract 
(p. 1009, Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing and delivering 
600,000 lb. of egg coal No. 1 for the parks in the Borough 
of Bronx, were as follows per 1000 lb.: M. L. Bird, $3.14 
for each section (awarded contract); Burns Bros., $3.38 on 
first section and $3.50 on other three sections; Olin J. Stephens, 
$3.87 on all four sections. Address Department of Parks, 
Municipal Building, Manhattan. 


Contract No. 32—New York—tThis contract (pp. 1009, 1048, 
Vol. 6), has been awarded to Chas. O. Norton & Co., at $13,400. 
Address William Williams, Commissioner, Department of 
Water Supply, Gas & HBlectricity, Room 2351, Municipal Build- 
ing, Manhattan. 


Contract No. 36 A—New York—The bids on this contract 
(p. 1048, Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing and delivering 
800 gross tons of buckwheat No. 3 and 400 gross tons of 
semi-bituminous coal at the Fire Department Building, were 
as follows: For 800 gross tons No. 3 buckwheat coal, Penn 
Fuel Co., $1.80 (awarded contract); Wm. Farrell & Sons, $2.30; 
Bacon Coal Co., $2.31; Henry C. Meeker, $2.52; Garfield & 
Proctor Coal Co., $2.82; Commercial Coal Co., $2.59; Gavin 
Rowe, $2.29. For 400 gross tons of semi-bituminous coal, 
Penn Fuel Co., $2.90 (awarded contract); Wm. Farrell & 
Sons, $3.30; Bacon Coal Co., $3.87; Henry C. Meeker, $3.87; 
Garfield & Proctor Coal Co., $3.25; Commercial Coal Co., $3.38; 
Gavin Rowe, $3.25. Address Department of Corrections, Mu- 
nicipal Building, Manhattan. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


25 h. p. C S Motor. 


Why the New Westinghouse C S is the Best Motor 


Ever Produced for Mine, Shop and Tipple Service 


FORGED STEEL CONSTRUCTION—Frame and feet are of heavy forged open-hearth 
steel, thus providing great mechanical strength. 

LARGE SHAFT—tThe shaft is unusually large in diameter. It is made of axle steel, which 
is 25 per cent. stronger than the machinery steel generally used for motor shafts. 

RUGGED ROTOR—There is nothing about the rotor that can burn out, work loose, or de- 
teriorate under the heat developed in service. 

DUSTPROOF BEARINGS—Ample in size; interchangeable. 

NO VENTILATING DUCTS—Low operating temperatures are obtained without ventilating 
ducts. No danger of burn-outs because of clogged passages. 

LARGE AIRGAPS—Larger than those of any other motors on the market. No airgap 
adjusting devices needed or used. 

HIGH EFFICIENCY AND POWER FACTOR—Higher than that of any other line of 
motors on the market. 

EASILY REPAIRED—The bearings are the only wearing parts and their natural life is 
several years. When worn out it is cheaper to renew them than rebabbitt them, although this 
can be easily done if desired. Renewals of all other parts can be easily made in case of accidental 
damage. 

COMPLETE LINE—These motors are made in all commercial sizes and speeds for all com- 
merical polyphase circuits and for all constant speed series. Send for full information. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta. Ga. Chicago, Ill. Joplin, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio. New York, N. Y. Salt Lake City,Utah New Orleans, La. 

Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio. Omaha, Neb. Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 

Bluefield, W. Va. Columbus, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. Knoxville, Tenn. Seattle, Wash. 

Boston, Mass. Dayton, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. Louisville, Ky. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. Toledo, Ohio 

Butte, Mont. Detroit, Mich. Richmond, Va. Memphis, Tenn. Washington, D.C. 

ee ec Va. Indianapolis, Ind. Rochester, N. Y. Milwaukee, Wis. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 10 h. p. C. S. Motor 
harlotte, N.C. 
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“Advertising, said 
a speaker at a great 
business men’s. dinner, 
“is merchandising by 
wireless — suggesting 
comforts and necessities 
before the need 1s born— 
creating new markets— 
building new factories— 
selling the surplus.” 

Likewise, advertising makes 
for better furnished homes, 
better dressed people, purer 
food, better health, greater 
comfort, better equipped shops, 
improved methods, a happier 


and more efficient industrial 
community, bigger life. 


And, incidentally, advertising 
makes the advertiser a bigger, 
broader man; likewise, the 
reader of advertising. 
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Bravery 


Is it not about time that some one was suggesting a suitable method of 
rewarding the individual bravery displayed in 
mine rescue work P 


HIS thought took possession of us in 

reading some of the accounts of re- 

sults obtained by the German Kaiser in 
distributing Iron Crosses to his soldiers. 


Following each mine disaster there is a 
call for volunteers and as a rule the call is 
not in vain. The men who willingly risk their 
lives at such times are not fired by patriotic 
motives such as move soldiers to enlist for the 
protection of a Fatherland, but they are 
carried forward by humanitarian impulses 
which they do not stop to question. 


Such promptings do not incite sensible men 
toward acts of foolhardiness, but affect such 
men exactly as does the call of patriotism; and 
the same rewards that are suitable for patriot- 
ism can be safely applied to them. 


In considering the possibilities of such a 
system, we should not lose sight of the fact 
that at the present time there is little co-opera- 
tion between first-aid teams in 


SUC eee 


In working up a system of rewards, oppor- 
tunity would be presented for perfecting a 
National organization to deal with just such 
problems, since the prestige offered by recog- 
nition from a National body would appeal to 
every one, and make such an organization 
possible. 


It might be that nothing more binding than 
precedent could be offered in lieu of fixed rules 
and regulations to govern rescue teams in dif- 
ferent States and the U. S. Government imen, 
but even well-established precedent openly 
published would. be better than the present 
uncertainty. 


It is a fact that just now any coal operator 
might feel justified in preventing even a U. S. 
Bureau of Mines instructor from entering his 
mine, following an explosion, if he felt so 
inclined. 


First-aid contests offer some encouragement 
and are an incentive to men 





different states or even in dif- :* 
ferent sections, and this condi- 
tion is also true to a degree be- 
tween outsiders and the rescue 
- men in the employ of the Bureau 
of Mines. Very often jealousies 
spring up when several different 
crews offer their services simul- 
taneously, and as a result things 
happen that not only affect the 
efficiency of the rescue work, 
but often endanger unnecessarily 
the lives of the men. 





ON’T Coal A ge 
readers make 
suggestions as to some 
feasible plan for prop- 

| erly rewarding the 
brave men who do 
deeds of heroism in 

our coal mines 


¥: hesitating about spending the 
: necessary time required to com- 
plete a course of rescue training; 
however such contests can never 
appeal to a fellow’s imagination 
as would medals won by acts of 
bravery in actual service. 


But a first-aid meet provides 
an excellent opportunity for the 
display of honors won, and even 
: heroes enjoy the experience of 
* : receiving public approval. 
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By SAMUEL DEAN* 





SY NOPSIS—Belgians recommend stone dusting. 
Systematic timbering generally employed. Miners’ 
wages much less than in America. Girls employed 
to pick slate. 





With regard to mine fatalities in Belgium, a paper was 
issued recently by Messrs. Watteyne and Breyre, in which 
it was shown that fatalities decreased continuously from 
1881 to 1910, until the rate was 0.992 per thousand em- 
ployed (inside and outside included), which is a world’s 
record. 

There was a remarkable diminution in fatalities caused 
by ignitions of firedamp and coal dust, the figures being 





1—Girts EMPLOYED AS SLATE PICKERS. 


ERS. 38—FRENCH Bosszs. 
Is THE BATH ATTENDANT. 





0.437 per thousand between 1881 and 1890, 0.28 between 
1891 and 1900, and 0.077 between 1901 and 1910. The 
causes of accidents in connection with gas and dust, in 
the last period of 10 years, were: Ignition by electric 
lamps, 0.011; explosions, 0.025; asphyxia by normal evo- 
lution of gas, 0.014; sudden outbursts, 0.027. 

The authors of the report attribute these results to the 
use of permissible powders, which have been used to a 
much larger extent than the law demanded. Strong warn- 


*Delagua, Colo. 


ings were issued against exceeding the charge lmit of 
these explosives. 


PREVENTION OF Dust EXPLosIONs 


For the purpose of reducing accidents due to explosions 
of coal dust, Watteyne strongly recommends local and 
concentrated schistification (shale dusting and arresting 
barriers), the use of lamps having a high degree of se- 
curity, and of explosives of proved safety in the presence 
of both gas and dust. 

Four years ago Lemaire experimented with incandes- 
cent lamp filaments at the Frameries testing station in 
Belgium, and proved that breakage of the globe, with 
either carbon or metal filament, was dangerous in an 
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Notre THE LINEN Cap WorN UNDER A LEATHER HAT. 
4__TypIcAL FRENCH MINER. 


WomAN on RIGHT 
5—First-Aip MAn AND SLATE PICKERS 


explosive mixture. Tests were made with 2- and 4-volt 
lamps in currents containing 7144 to 10 per cent. of me- 
thane, and having speeds of 2 to 33 ft. per second. 


MetrHops oF WoRKING IN BELGIUM 


I am only able to deal briefly with methods of working 
coal seams in Belgium; no matter what the system is; 
the goaf is always packed tight with rock or other ma- 
terial. The practice of hydraulic filling has increased 
every year, and the same may be said concerning Ger- 
many and France. 
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GALVANIZED-STEEL Cars Usep IN FrENcH MINES 


The method of working a 9-ft. seam of coal near Lens, 
in France, may be of interest. The seam is first blocked 
out in pillars 300x900 ft. (Fig. 1), the single headings, 
9 ft. wide, being ventilated by means of 2-ft. diameter 
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F1G.2 
SHow1nG Metruops or MINING IN FRANCE 


40-Ton Coat Car UsEep oN FRENCH RAILROADS 


pipes and small fans driven by compressed air. Slices of 
coal 9 ft. wide are taken off the pillars until all the coal 
is removed, these 9-ft. places being driven to the 
the goaf formed by the previous slice 
(Fig. 2) 


rise as 
is filled with rock 


TIMBERING KEpt CLOSE To FACE 


The cars containing the rock are brought down hill 
from another district, or another mine, and in some in- 
stances from the surface. The cars containing the coal 
also travel down hill to the shaft bottom, the haulage- 
ways being so arranged that the grade is always in favor 
of the loads. The roof is supported by cross-bars 4 ft. 
apart with three lagging pieces overhead, these pieces 
being driven ahead as the face advances, after the man- 
ner of forepoling, until there is room for another 
cross-bar against the face 4 ft. from the last one. Thus 
the miner never works under wholly unsupported roof. 

This is the general method of timbering at the face 
in the mines of France, and the term “systematic timber- 
ing” sprang into prominence after a visit which Henry 
Hall, a British mine inspector, paid to French mines 
many years ago; but even today no systems of timbering, 
anywhere, are in advance of the French method, and it 
may be added that few, if any, are more costly. But the 
condition of the mine roofs justifies this elaborate system 
of timbering. 


Waces Parp MINERS 
In this 9-ft. seam, the miners are paid 32c. a ton for 
mining, loading, timbering their places and laying track. 
The capacity ae the cars is 1200 lb.; they are of galvan- 
ized steel and being without end doors are consequently 
dust-proof. 





Coturery No. 12 at Lens, FRANCE 


CoNVEYING CARS UNDER TIPPLE 
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A—STEEL HEADFRAME AT No. 15 Coxturery, Lens, FRANCE. 
C—No. 8 CoLuiEry at LENS 


CoMPANY OF LENS. 


Miners average about $1.50 a day (8 hours). Contract 
company men average about $1.25 a day; these men are 
paid 20c. per cu.yd. for packing the goaf with rock, which 
includes hauling the material from other parts of the 
mine. 

Props and cross-bars are not withdrawn from the goaf, 
and timber costs are often more than 25c. per ton. 

Laborers on the surface are paid $1.20 per 10-hr. shift. 

The workmen are provided with attractive, well built 
homes, each house having a large garden. House rent is 
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B—No. 14 CoLurery oF THE Coat MINING 


4 


surprisingly low, being only $1.30 per month for a five- 
roomed house with garden and necessary out-houses. 
Workmen are supplied with free coal. 

A single man can get room and board for 40c. a day, 
so that although wages are low, the cost of living is cor- 
respondingly cheap, and to me there is always something 
strange about this, because some foodstuffs are imported, 
freight rates are high, and the cost of fuel in the country 
is high. The selling price of coal at the mines is $4 
and over per ton. 





AMUSEMENT HALL FoR EMPLOYEES AT LENS 


No. 13 ContuiEry at Lens, FRANCE 


January 16, 1915 


There was a shortage of miners in France, and in the 

ns district 25 per cent. more men were needed. 
Girls are employed picking slate in the screens, and also 
work in the safety-lamp rooms. In this connection it 
“may be said that the famed beauties of Paris do not com- 
pare with the unadorned beauty seen on the tipples, but as 
far as I could observe, there was no levity, or lack of disci- 

pline at the mines. 


UNIQUE SuRFACE PLANT 


A photograph is shown of the steel headframes over the 
pits at the No. 15 colliery belonging to the Mining Com- 
pany of Lens. There are two shafts, upcast and downcast, 
each 16 ft. diameter circular, and 82 ft. apart. These were 
sunk by the freezing process and are about 1000 ft. and 
850 ft. deep, respectively. 

Electric hoists have been installed and the whole of the 
machinery on the surface is operated electrically. 

The mouths of the shafts are 82 ft. below the level of 
the railroad tracks, and lattice-girder bridges, 106 ft. 

high, communicate with the screens over the tracks. The 
bridges are covered with metal panels. and glazed windows. 
‘The height to the top of the pulleys in the headframes 
‘is 214 ft., and to the top of the roofs over the pulleys, 230 
ft. The cars are hauled to and from the screens by means 
of an endless chain. 


MopEerN SHAFT-SINKING METHODS 
| 


I cannot close this article without referring to the ex- 
‘cellent work done in recent years by the technical min- 


Ing men, in connection with shaft sinking through heavily | 


watered, and sandy running strata. In 1904 an engineer 
named Portier successfully applied the cementation pro- 
cess for stopping fissures in the chalk sides of a shaft in 
the North of France, and since then this method has been 
successful in different parts of the world. Cementa- 
tion has also been resorted to for insuring the success of 
the freezing process. 


| cs 


| Extracts from a Superintende- 
‘i ent’s Diary 


















About once a year we manage to have an entertainment 
that is intended for and is embraced by most of the famil- 
jes of our community. It may be an open meeting of one 
of our lodges, or a church festival, or a union celebra- 
tion ; be that as it may, word travels out that everyone is 
to have a good time, with plenty to eat and everyone pro- 
ceeds to come. 
| There have been times when we have had several open 
entertainments in one year, but, as a rule, one only suc- 
ceeds. The reason for this is not very difficult to discover. 

The women of our community, like the women in all 
other mining villages (and men, perhaps, if the truth 
were known), have a desire to display their finery to all 
of the other women of the community and likewise crave 
an opportunity to examine the “fine feathers” of the 
other women. 

An open entertainment naturally offers the best oppor- 
tunity for such display, and as most of these women must 
content themselves with one “dress-up” dress each sea- 
son, one entertainment per year suffices. 

Nor are dresses the only things that are subject to 
“dress parade” during these gatherings. Some sort of in- 
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formal supper is generally served and this gives each of 
the ladies a chance to contribute her favorite omelet, or 
cake, or pickle for the approval of the camp’s fastidious 
epicures and in return she is allowed to pass judgment on 
her neighbors’ offerings. 

It always happens that there are plenty of children on 
hand to devour the pies, cakes and jams; a fortunate cir- 
cumstance since there are generally a dozen dessert 
courses to each meat and sandwich offering. 

Some of the men in attendance begin to pass knowing 
winks down the line as soon as the kids get interested in 
the pies to such an extent that their mothers find it neces- 
sary to watch them; a few moments later groups of thirsty 
men spring up outside of the hall and a bottle or two is 
quickly emptied. ; 

These old offenders always manage to get back before 
they are missed, however, and while the children are gob- 
bling up the last piece of pie, they manage to empty all 
of the pickle dishes. 

After the tables are cleared, further opportunities for 
displaying and comparing talents are offered. 

Songs, recitations, impromptu speeches, musical num- 
bers, etc., are called for and every one is given a chance, 

One of the circumstances that adds to the interest of 
these gatherings is the number of different nationalities 
represented. This fact leads to heated and yet withal in- 
teresting discussions as to how this or that would be done 
in the old country, and the various viewpoints suggested 
preclude the possibility of any one going away with too 
high an opinion of himself. 

For two weeks our camp has been making preparations 
for the first open meeting of our first-aid organization, 
which is to be held tonight. As this happens to be the 
first suggested entertainment of the season, word has gone 
out that it will be the event of the year. Since the first- 
aid team will, no doubt, insist on giving a little exhibition, 
we will have oratory, mirth, and music alternating with 
demonstrations of how to handle the wounded and the dy- 
ing. And no one will consider the program unusual or 
out of tune. We take our pleasures seriously and can 
even find entertainment in criticizing methods of assist- 
ing the wounded. 


New River Operators Honor 
Retiring Officers 


As a compliment to the retiring president, Wm. McKell, 
and the retiring secretary, W. R. J. Zimmerman, the New 
River Coal Association served an elaborate banquet at 
the Dunglen Hotel, at Thurmond, on the evening of Jan. 
5, when a handsome and beautifully engraved gold watch 
was presented to each of the retiring “officers. A large 
number of the members of the Association were present. 
The presentation addresses were made by Hon. Jos. H. 
Gaines and R. 8. Spilman, of Charleston, the former also 
acting as toastmaster. 

Happy after-dinner talks were made by Hon. C. W. 
Dillon, on “How Legislatures Do So Much,” Hon. H. W. 
McGinnis on “Raleigh County,” John Laing on “Safety 
First,” R. T. Hubbard, Jr., on “The Law and the Profits,” 
and Attorney-General A. A. Lilly. 

The newly elected officers of the Association are C. C. 
Beury, president; Wm. McKell, vice-president; N. 38. 
Blake, secretary ‘and treasurer. 
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Explosion Their Lessons 


By Oscar CARTLIDGE* 





SY NOPSIS—The rescue work at the Royalton ea- 
plosion was performed almost entirely by the aid 
of breatiing apparatus, the wearers utilizing their 
outfits for almost the full time limit. The only 
failure was due to a chance being taken with spent 
apparatus. Crude American soda was used in the 
Fleuss apparatus instead of the imported article. 
Need for more safety lamps and electric lamps and 
better identification tags was made manifest. By 
reason of the use of breathing apparatus and the 
absence of fire, the mine was practically recovered 
in less than 20 hours. 


The recovery of the mine after the explosion at Royal- 
ton was the occasion of much successful work, conducted 
largely by men in breathing apparatus, the bodies of all 
but about thirteen of the total of fifty-two having been 
carried back to the base by men so equipped. This work 
was done by the rescue teams of the Ilhnois Mine-Rescue 
Commission and of the Madison Coal Corporation. The 
cars of the Bureau of Mines took no part in the work. 


The mine is about 325 ft. deep, has been in operation 
nearly five years and has an average output of 3900 tons 
per day of eight hours. It is worked by the room-and- 
pillar method. The coal is about 9 ft. thick, 7 ft. 
being taken in the advance and the remaining 2 ft. of 
top coal being drawn after the rooms are extended their 
full length. 

The explosion was confined to the northwest section of 
the workings, and presumably was the result of a body 
of gas being ignited by coming in contact with an open 
light, as safety lamps were not used. 

The call for help reached the Benton station, through 
State Inspector of Mines George L. Morgan, at about 8 
a.m. Benton is about 20 miles northeast of Royalton, and 
the roads being good, the trip was made by automobile, 
part of the crew arriving and being in the mine at 11 
a.m. 


Many Lives SAVED By REVERSAL OF AIR 


Preceding their arrival, the mine manager, James 
Brown, and others, who were on top at the time of the ex- 
plosion, descended into the mine and brought out the 





Tur Benton Minz-REScUE Car AND RESCUE STATION 


This is stated to show that the hope of the director 
of the federal bureau has been fully justified, and Illinois 
is now in position to give adequate assistance in case of 
such unfortunate disasters. The rescue work proceeded 
without a hitch, and the apparatus proved to be equal to 
the full time of service for which it was rated. 

The explosion in the North Mine at Royalton, IL, 
Oct. 27, 1914, occurred at about 7: 35 a.m., just after the 
men—in all 346—had been lowered into the mine for the 
day’s work. A few were still on the bottom, and others 
were on their way down the entries to their respective 
working places. 

A Few Pretiminary Facts 


Charles A. Sine, general superintendent, had just 
‘eached the bottom on a tour of investigation, and. strange 
to say, he was only bruised and shaken up while others 
near-by were killed. He was out directing the work of 
mine recovery on the following day. 





*Manager of mine-rescue stations of Mine-Rescue Station 
Commission, Springfield, I11. 


NOTE—A detailed account of this explosion appeared in 
our issue of Nov. 7, 1914. 


wounded and those in the unaffected area. Before going 
below, Mr. Brown, we understand, had the air reversed, 
making the hoisting shaft the downcast. At the time of 
the explosion the air was being forced into the mine at the 
escapement shaft. 

I have no personal knowledge of the manager’s reasons 
for this action, but I assume that he knew in what part. 
of the mine the explosion originated and also that there 
were many men at the shaft bottom and along the main 
entry on the way to the interior. I have no hesitancy in 
saying that this reversal of the air current saved many 
lives. Two men, however, found near and to the east of 
the escapement or first and second west may have per- 
ished because the direction of the air was changed. An 
inspection of the map will show that reversing the air 
caused the noxious gases to return directly to the air 
shaft, principally over that part of the mine that had been 
worked out and abandoned. 


DETAILS OF THE RESCUE WorRK 


In the first party that descended into the mine at 11 a.m. 
was W. L. Morgan, inspector; Edward Layghron, county in- 
spector; James Brown, mine manager; Dr. Springs, colored; 


of the Benton Station. 


sulting with the state inspector, 
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Shep Clayton, miner; James Towal, superintendent, Benton 
Rescue Station; M. J. Carraher and Walter Nichols, assistants 
The three latter carried breathing 
apparatus. All in the party were able to get to within one 
hundred feet of the air shaft by the heading on the west 
side of the shaft. At this point they encountered bad air, 
whereupon Messrs. Towal, Carraher and Nichols explored. to 
the air shaft with apparatus, but discovered no bodies. 

They then all returned to the main shaft; went up the 
main east entry to the main north, and up the main north 
to the fourth west off the main north. Up to this point 
ventilation was fairly good and but little disturbance evident, 
except at the east side of the shaft bottom, where a large pile 
of rubbish had been thrown up against the loaded cars. 
This material had evidently come from the west. 


CLotuEs ComMPLETELY STRIPPED FROM VICTIMS 


Leaving the rest of the party at the fourth west off the 
main north, where foul air was again encountered, the men 
with breathing apparatus proceeded up the fourth west to a 
point about one hundred feet from the first north off the 
fourth west, where one body was found, and about fifty feet 
inbye, two more. The clothes were stripped completely off 
the bodies, except that the trousers of one man were still 
hanging over the shoes. 

At the first north off the fourth west they found a ear 
turned upside down with two bodies, much mutilated, lying on 
top. Another body was found inside of the second north. 

The rescuers next explored the crosscuts between the first 
and second north and carried three bodies to the fourth west, 
where men without breathing apparatus took them to the 
shaft. This party then returned to the surface, and the 
rescue team of the Madison Coal Corporation, Dewmaine, 
John Lyons, captain, having arrived with its equipment, a 
first team composed of Towal, Carraher, Dixon, Hudson and 
George Clayton, and a second team comprising Nichols, Lyons, 
Hawley, Hooper and Bass (the last three colored) proceeded to 
a point where the first two men were found. Here a base for 
further operations was established. 

Supporting this breathing-apparatus squad, was a crew to re- 
establish ventilation temporarily. This included James Dunn, 
Thomas Carraher, E. Laughron, A. J. Skelton, James Brown, 
Shep Clayton, John Duncan, R. P. Medill, Thomas Watts, Evan 
D. John, John Eddy, Bernard Cosgrove, Charles Story, John 
Nutall, James Forrester, William Burton, George Bagwill and 
Dr. Springs, all mining men in the southern end of the state. 

Before going inside, a curtain was hung on the west side 
of the shaft across the main entry, one in the ‘forty-five’ to 
the east of the shaft, and a regulator curtain was placed in 
the main east at the first south, for the purpose of forcing 
more air to the base of operations. 


More RescuEMEN AVAILABLE THAN NEEDED 


At about this time I arrived from Springfield. After con- 
the superintendent of the 
Benton station and the mine officials and learning that every- 
thing was progressing favorably, I concluded that we had 
enough rescuemen and equipment on the ground, counting 
the team that was on the way from Eldorado. It did not seem 
necessary to send for any of the state rescue cars. Subse- 
quent events proved that this conclusion was justified. 

No one had at that time done anything to make stoppings 
of any permanence, and there was a dearth of lights, so we 
busied ourself in securing men to tighten stoppings, in pro- 
curing lights, extra oxygen, soda, etc., leaving Mr. Towal in 
charge of the inside rescue crews, while we alternated be- 
tween the inside and back work. 

Up to the point where the base was established the venti- 
lation had been made fair with temporary stoppings. The 
first team donned breathing apparatus and explored the fourth 
west to the fourth north, went up the latter and out by the 
third north. Eight bodies were found on this trip. 


Trips OccuPyIne ABouT 134 Hr. 


The rescuers then ventured down the fourth south a short 


distance and then retreated by the third west to the base. 
No more bodies were seen. The parting on the fourth west 
Was nearly blocked with cars, and much violence was in- 
dicated; the force of the explosion traveling toward the east 
in the third and fourth west, and toward the south in the 
third and fourth south. This fact suggested to us that the 
origin was probably in the third or fourth north. The trip 
occupied 1 hr. 45 min., and satisfied everybody that no fires 
resulted from the explosion. 

The second team was then. sent up the first and second 
north. This team explored all the rooms on the first that were 
standing, there being 35 turned. They then inspected 10 rooms 
on their return down the second north. In the crosseut be- 
tween Rooms 25 and 24 of the latter heading a man who was 


; 
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still alive, but in a dazed condition, was found reclining on 
his powder box. His carbide lamp was burning at his side. 
Two of the squad returned to the base for assistance and 
carried the man to the first north where there was better 
air, due to the work of the temporary ventilation squads. He 
was brought out, and, I understand, has recovered. The man 
found at the door between the first and second north had a 
pinkish color, and the pulmotor was tried on him for possible 
signs of life, but to no avail. On this trip the men in the 
breathing apparatus traveled for 1 hr. and 40 min. in their hel- 
mets. While the rescue teams rested, the temporary venti- 
lation squads worked in the first south and found three men. 
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Map SHowinG WHERE THE BopIES OF THE VICTIMS IN 
THE RoyauTon, ItL., Explosion WERE FounpD 


The breathing-apparatus squad reported that all stoppings 
between the first and second north were intact, and after the 
air had been turned into them, Messrs. Dunn, Johns and party 
explored the balance of the second without finding any dead. 

A third breathing squad composed of part of the Dew- 
maine team and part of the Benton team explored to No. 12 
room on the fourth south. On this trip three bodies were 
found, one at No. 18 under a car and two in No. 14. Four more 
were found later, farther in. It was now about six o’clock 
and the teams rested; the ventilating squads working up the 
fourth west. 


ONE Man SuFFERS FROM USE or DepLeTED APPARATUS 


A mixed breathing squad composed of Dewmaine, Benton 
and Herrin men then carried bodies out of the third and 
fourth north to base, and then explored to face of the third 
and fourth west. This pair of entries is about 325 ft. farther 
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in than the map indicates. Two bodies were found about 
three hundred feet from the face, and the squad carried them 
out, four men being detailed to each stretcher. 

Nichols and team then started to explore the third and 
fourth south but only got a short distance when one of the 
team became sick and the men returned to the base. This 
sickness was due to using an apparatus that had previously 
been in service and in which the chemical had not been re- 
newed, as it was thought that it would last for the short trip 
contemplated. Leaving the one man the other four returned 
and explored the fourth south returning up the third south. 
The O’Gara Coal Co.’s team having arrived from Eldo- 
rado, was then sent in under the captaincy of W. G. Taylor, 
to explore the rooms in the third and fourth south. They 
discovered and brought out eight bodies. 

This ended the exploration of all the explosion area except 
the escapement entries. Fresh air was turned down this pair 
of headings, and two bodies were found. One near the escape- 
ment shaft and the other about one hundred feet outbye. One 
body was also found in the sump at the main shaft. 


ALL But asout THIRTEEN BoptEs RECOVERED BY APPAR- 
Atus MEN 


It was now 5:30 a.m. of the day following the explosion. 
Forty-seven dead bodies had been removed from the mine 
by the rescuers, and all but two or three of those inside had 
been carried to fresh air by men wearing breathing apparatus. 
According to the records of the company two were still miss- 
ing, but it was certain that if there were any others in the 
mine they were not alive. It not being necessary for breath- 
ing apparatus to be used further the general manager in- 
formed us that his men could handle the rest of the work, and 
the mine manager organized regular shifts for the cleaning 
up of the mine, with competent men in charge, and, while 
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this was in progress five bodies were found. We stayed at 
the mine all of Oct. 28, and upon. leaving left Mr. Nichols to 
stay as long as the mine manager wanted him. 

The dead were located as follows: Ten at the shaft bottom; 
5 in fourth west up to the first north; 3 in the first and second 
north; 3 in the first south; 8 in the third and fourth north; 
2 in the third and fourth west, past second north; 8 in the 
third south; 7 in the fourth south; 2 in the back west at 
third south; 2 in the first west or escapement road; 1 in the 
first west off the main south; 1 in the sump. This totals to 
52 men. 


The barometer at Royalton, at 7:30 a.m., registered as 
follows, the readings being corrected to a sea-level basis: 
Oct. 26, 29.98 in.; Oct. 27, 30.42 in.; Oct. 28, 30.15 in. 
This indicates a rise of 0.44 in. in the 24 hr, preceding 
the explosion. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


This was the first large explosion in Illinois since the 
establishment of the state mine-rescue stations, and we 
believe the exploration of the mine and the recovery of 
the dead in less than 24 hr. after the explosion occurred 
justify the efforts put forth by the Mine-Rescue Com- 
mission for the propagation throughout the state of 
mine rescue and first aid. 

We have demonstrated the fact to our own satisfaction 
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that breathing apparatus worn by trained men is of great 
value in exploration and the recovery of the dead after an 
explosion. It has been shown that the types of breathing 
apparatus used are practically safe when worn by exper- 
ienced men, and that long exploration trips to locate the 
dead and living and ascertain the presence or absence of 
fires can be made in irrespirable air. We also found that 
crude caustic soda can be used for rescue work with the 
Fleuss apparatus, for our men used this absorbent ex- 
clusively. 

We learned that there are not enough safety and elec- 
tric lamps at the average Illinois mine, and suggest that 
every mining man who goes to an explosion should take 
with him all the lamps he can secure. We also learned 
that the reversal of the air current after an explosion is 
sometimes justified. 

Every miner while underground should have fastened 
to his person an identification tag. Some of the bodies 
were practica!ly without clothing, which goes to show that 
checks or other identification marks carried in the pock- 
ets are not reliable. 

Two of the Eldorado team used Draeger 2-hr. appar- 
atus, all the rest of the teams being equipped with the 
Fleuss outfit, designed for equally extended time of ser- 
vice. 

All the men who wore the breathing outfits are, I be- 
heve, with the possible exception of Mr. Lyons, holders of 
Illinois Mine- Rescue Commission certificates. 

In addition to the men previously mentioned in this 
article, much credit is due to James Reid and John 
McClintock, state mine inspectors; James Seymour, Jos- 
eph Morris and George Morris for their valuable assist- 
ance and advice. 


Ventilating the Face of Entries 
By M. D. Cooprr* 


When driving two parallel headings, ventilation is se- 
cured in both by making one the intake while the other 
acts as the return. At intervals, break-throughs are 
driven through the coal separating the headings, in order 
that the air current may travel from the intake to the re- 
turn heading. As the work advances and a new break- 
through is completed, the preceding break-through is 
closed with a wooden, brick or concrete stopping. At 
times it becomes impossible to properly ventilate a head- 
ing by means of break-throughs alone, in which case a 
brattice must be constructed. 

A good type of brattice is a partition of brattice cloth 
carried up from the last break-through. At that place, 
a door is hung across part of the entry in order to force 
the air current up one side of the brattice and back on 
the other side. 

In Fig. 1, which shows the general arrangement for 
ventilating both headings in a two-entry system, the right 
entry is the intake, while the return air goes out through 
the left entry. Just outside of the break-through, a door 
A is located in the right entry. A line of posts is set from 
the door to a point about 20 ft. from the face. To the 
posts 6-in. ship-lap is nailed and the brattice cloth nailed 
in turn to the boards. The posts may be spaced accord- 
ing to the length of the boards, but in general if the dis- 
tance between posts much exceeds 10 ft., the boards can- 
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ot be rigidly fastened and it becomes increasingly diffi- 
ult to tighten the brattice to the roof. 

The air travels as indicated by arrows between the brat- 
tice B and the right rib, sweeps the face, returns between 
Brattice B and the left rib, passes through the break- 
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through, up along brattice D to the face of the left entry, - 
and then out the left entry. 

In order to give a reasonable area on the narrow side 
of the brattice, it is best to have the entryman lay his 
track as near the rib as possible, while giving sufficient 
élearance for his cars. The air may be directed up either 
the wide or the narrow side of the brattice, but it is 
generally better practice to cause the intake air to travel 
the narrow side, as the restricted area increases the ve- 
locity of the air current, making it unnecessary to carry 
| oa brattice so Bek to the face as in locations where the 
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This results both in a sav- 
brattice and in giving greater freedoin of move- 
ment to the entryman and machine runners. 


intake must be the wide side. 
ing of 


BUILDING THE MINE Doors 


For use at A and (, Fig. 1, a simple door built of ship- 
lap, and intended to be covered with brattice cloth, is 
shown in Fig. 2. This door is suitable for an entry 7 
ft. high and 10 ft. wide, in which the track gage is 42 
in. In building the door it is best to cut off the neces- 
sary boards to the required length, place the side boards 
across the track and the top and bottom boards in position 
over the first two. Then drive one nail in each corner, 
square the door by moving the corners until the diagonal 
distances are equal, attach the diagonal board, and tighten 
the door by driving three or four 6-d. nails into each cor- 
ner and bending the points over. The post to which the 
door is hung must be slightly inclined toward the face 
of the entry in order that the door may swing closed by 
gravity after it is released. 

The door is held open by means of a button #, Fig. 1, 
this being a short board attached by a 20-d. nail to the 
post #. Galvanized-iron strap hinges are used for attach- 
ing the door to its post, and it is better practice to use 
two or three 6-d. nails in each hole in the hinge, rather 
than one larger nail, for by so doing much time is saved 
when it becomes necessary to remove the hinge from the 
post. 

If the height of the entry exceeds the width of the 
brattice cloth, the space between the boards supporting the 
cloth and the roof may be filled by cutting off strips of 
cloth of the proper width and fastening them by means 
of short sticks. The sticks are nailed to the boards at in- 
tervals of from 12 to 18 in., as shown in Fig. 3. 






| Strip of 
ae 
| Brattice Cloth 











| | Sticks Brattice Cloth : 
Fie. 3. MertHop oF EXTENDING THE BRATTICE 
TO THE Roor 


A brattice of this kind, if carefully erected, will prove 
quite satisfactory in conducting the air to the face. More- 
over, when a new break-through is finished, the material 
may generally be recovered and used a second time. 
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Anthracite Shipments in 1914 


Statistics show that the total shipments of anthracite 
from Pennsylvania last year were 68,542,601 long tons. 
This is 727,027 tons less coal than was shipped in 1913. 

Total shipments of anthracite last month were 5,702,- 
258 tons as against 5,662,618 tons in December, 1913, 
an increase of 39,640 tons. The amount of coal on hand 
at tidewater shipping ports decreased 141,365 tons, from 
811,198 tons on Noy. 30 to 669,833 tons on Dee, 31. 

The Lehigh Valley led in tonnage for the month with 
1,055,349 tons; the Philadelphia & Reading was second 
vith 954,827 tons; and the Lackawanna was third with 
902,140 tons. The Central Railroad of New Jersey car- 
ried 710,604 tons, the Erie 703,037 tons, the Delaware 
& Hudson 641,952 tons, the Pennsylvania 530,200 tons 
and the New Fons Ontario & Western 204,149 tons. 
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SY NOPSIS—Detailed account of the activities of 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio, Department of 
Inspection, Division of Mines, for the fiscal year 
ending Nov. 15, 1914. More than two-thirds of all 
accidents attributable to falls of roof. 





The Mining Industry during the latter months of the 
year 1913, showed marked activity, and all indications 
pointed to a prosperous trade in the coal business for the 
year 1914. The mines during the early part of the year 
1914, worked almost full time. On Apr. 1, 1914, the 
wage agreement between the miners and operators expired, 
and a large number of the mines in the state suspended 
operation until a new wage agreement could be entered 
into. 

Run-or-M1nE Law 

The Run-of-Mine law passed February, 1914, and be- 
came operative 90 days after passage. This bill provided 
that every loader and miner of coal in the state, who, un- 
der the term of his employment, was to be paid for mining 
or loading such coal on the basis of the ton or other 
weight, should be paid for such mining or loading accord- 
ing to the total weight of his output. 

This law put into effect a new basis on which wage 
agreements could be entered into between miners and 
operators of the state, as all previous wage agreements 
had been made on the basis of the ton or other weight of 
the amount of Jump coal mined. On account of the pro- 
visions of this new law, it was a difficult matter for the 
miners and operators to come to any satisfactory agree- 
ment on a price based on run-of-mine, as conditions va- 
ried in different sections of the coal-producing districts 
of the state. In consequence, the coal industry of Ohio 
for the year 1914 was more or less demoralized, due 
to this changed system of mining. The industrial de- 
pression also served to lower the production and, as a 
consequence, the tonnage will probably show a decrease of 
50 per cent. 

During July, a number of conferences were held with 
the object in view of effecting a settlement, and agreeing 
upon a wage scale which would be satisfactory to both 1n- 
terests. Later on, district meetings were held, which re- 
sulted in several of the coal districts signing up agree- 
ments and resuming operations. 

The Hocking Valley and Jackson County districts re- 
sumed operation about Aug. 1, as well as the Guernsey 
Jounty district ; many of the smaller coal areas are also in 
operation; however, eastern Ohio, which is the largest 
coal-producing district in the state, is still suspended. 

ACCIDENTS 

For the fiscal year ending Noy. 15, 1914, 76 fatal 
accidents were reported; from Nov. 16, 1913, to Dee. 31, 
1913, 18 fatalities were reported; from Jan. 1, 1914, to 
Dec. 1, 1914, 59 fatalities were reported. 

Causes To WHicH AccrIDENTS WERE ATTRIBUTABLE 


For the fiscal year ending Noy. 15, 1913, to Nov. 15, 
1914, the causes to which the fatal accidents were at- 
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tributable were as follows: Falls of roof caused th 
death of 53 persons; mine cars, 11; motors, 5; minin; 
machines, 2; premature explosions, 2; explosions of gas 
1; electricity, 1; and miscellaneous, 1. 


MEASURES OF SAFETY 


(a) Safety Commissioner—On Jan. 1, 1914, the In 
dustrial Commission of Ohio appointed a safety com 
missioner of mines. This appointment was made with th 
object in view of reducing the number of fatalities in an 
around the mines and to devise any measures of safet 
that might be deemed advisable which would tend to les 
sen the number of accidents. 

“Safety-First Consideration” was the slogan adoptec 
The first publicity step taken into consideration by th 
safety commissioner was the issuing of monthly bulle 
tins, giving an account of all the fatal accidents, a synoy 
sis of all the facts and circumstances surrounding th 
death of each person, and comments made in regard to th 
manner by which the accidents might have been avoide 
or prevented. 

(b) Motor and Mule Trips—Trip agreements regt 
lating motor and mule haulage were also inaugurate 
This agreement provided for the regulation of the nun 
ber of persons permitted to ride at any one time; fc 
the speed at which the trip should be run; for the prohib 
tion of carrying powder, and for the otherwise safe operé 
tion of the trip. 

(c) Reporting Conditions of Mines after a Long Su 
pension—After a long suspension, such as was experience 
during the year owing to the operation of the Run-o; 
Mine law and other industrial depression, mines al 
liable to get into very unsafe condition from falls, accum 
lations of gas, disarrangement of electric wires, the fillin 
up of refuge holes, ete. In consequence, this departmer 
issued a circular letter calling attention to these matte: 
and requesting all mines to be thoroughly examined bi 
fore being placed in operation. Especial attention we 
called to the examination of all machinery, hoisting 
fans, hoisting signals, electric wires, refuge holes; in fae 
all mine equipment was to be thoroughly gone over and | 
report made to the safety commissioner. 

.(d) Solid Shooting—In carrying out the provisior 
of Amended Section 976—1-2-3, of the mining lay 
passed Feb. 5, 1914, relative to the method of minir 
known as “shooting off the solid,” this department pr 
pared a list of questions which it was necessary for co 
companies to fill out and answer and return, together wil 
a petition to which was to be attached their own signatur 
as well as the the signatures of a majority of their en 
ployees, making request for mining coal by this metho 

These questions and answers related to the followin; 
Amount of powder used; size of bit used in drilling # 
hole; whether dynamite was used or cutting done; wheth 
squibs and fuse were both used, and reasons given as 
why it was necessary to mine the coal in this manner. 

After these questions were fully answered to the enti 
satisfaction of the mining department, a permit was j 
sued, with fixed rules to govern this method of mining. 

These rules regulated the amount of powder to be ust 
and the spread of the bit. Dynamite was prohibited 
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1 as excessive charges of powder; shots were to be fired 
n rotation, and in all mines where more than 15 men 
Om employed, all shots were to be fired at quitting time. 

(e) Fireboss Reports Realizing the dangers encoun- 
ered in gaseous mines, this department prepared fireboss 
lank report books, which were mailed out to all mines 
nown to generate firedamp, and where firebosses were em- 
iloyed. Coal companies were requested to have their fire- 
osses fill out these blanks daily in duplicate form, re- 
aining one report for their office records and mailing 
he other to the deputy mine inspector, in whose district 
he mine was located. After these reports have been gone 
yer by the deputy mine inspector, they are mailed to 
is office to be checked over and any suggestions offered 
thich may be deemed necessary. These blanks provide 
wr reporting where gas was found, in what room or rooms, 
nd the number of the entry; also space was provided to 
aport other dangerous conditions, such as falls, bad 
yp, etc. In this way the deputy inspector and this de- 
artment are kept in touch with the conditions of mines 
own to generate firedamp, which are always considered 
ae most dangerous. 

(f) M ine-Rescue Car—One of the most important 
ictors relating to safety which the state has inaugurated 
‘as the purchase and equipment of a mine-rescue car. 
‘his car has already performed valuable service in a 
ane fire during the year, and in the reopening of a mine 
jhere a fire has originated and which had been sealed -up 
ir several months. 

(g) Oil and Gas Wells—The law permitting oil and 
is wells to be drilled within the limits of coal- -producing 
wunties, although safeguarded by law, has caused serious 
mcern on account of some of them being drilled through 
val mines in operation, and proper precautions for safety 
ot always being used in all cases. 

So serious became the situation that a resolution was 
‘commended by this department and was adopted by the 
dustrial Commission of Ohio, July 6, 1914, requiring 
‘L oil- and gas-well companies to file a map, showing the 
Jeation of wells to be drilled, 10 days before commencing 
{drill said well or wells. 

Upon receipt of the proposed location, if satisfactory 
dd in compliance with the statutes regulating same, a 
Tmit is issued giving authority to drill these wells. 
‘Ms requirement met with opposition and disapproval 
“many of the oil- and gas-well companies, and the mat- 
twas taken up with the Industrial Commission of Ohio. 
‘iis conference resulted in a committee being appointed, 
nsisting of the representatives of three coal companies, 
ree representatives of oil- and gas-well companies, the 
ite geologist, a representative of the engineering de- 
tment of the Ohio S.ate University, and the commis- 
mer of safety and chief deputy of mines, division of 
‘nes, of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, acting as 
airman. 

This committee was instructed to investigate the ques- 
m of oil and gas wells penetrating the coal-producing 
‘amties of the state from every angle, and was requested 
report to the Industrial Commission of Ohio some plan 
at would be satisfactory to all persons interested and 
tich would not work a hardship on the oil and gas com- 
nies. At the same time “safety” was not to be ignored, 
d the future operation of coal lands yet undeveloped 
} to be taken into consideration, and life and property 
cted. 
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(h) Heating Mine Air—Karly in November this de- 
partment issued a bulletin to operators, general superin- 
tendents, mine bosses and mine foremen, relative to dan- 
gers arising from cold weather, as the cold air entering 
the mine is warmed and absorbs moisture; it was also 
recommended that all dusty places be wet down. It was 
recommended that the air be heated to at least 40 to 45 
deg. The method of carrying out this plan was left to the 
judgment of the mine managements, owing to local condi- 
tions ee in different parts of the state. 

(1) Checking Up the Deputy Inspector's Orders— 
During the year this department put into operation a 
system of checking up all orders issued by the deputy 
mine inspectors to mine managements. In this way an 
order is followed up until complied with. 


Minine Department Acts AS MEDIATOR 


(j) Matters of Arbitration and Conciliation—During 
the year the safety commissioner and chief deputy have 
been called upon by the Industrial Commission of Ohio 
to act as arbitrators where disputes have arisen between 
employer and employees, and there has been difficulty in 
effecting a settlement. Chief of these was the settling of 
strikes in and around the brick plants and clay mines of 
the Shawnee and Straitsville districts, which, owing to 
disputes, had been suspended for about three months. 

Operators and miners finally decided to arbitrate and 
requested the Industrial Commission of Ohio to name an 
arbitrator. This matter was referred to the mining de- 
partment and all disputes were adjusted to the entire sat- 
isfaction of both employer and employee, and a three- 
year contract signed which covered in detail all classes of 
labor in and around the plants and coal mines. Many 
other local cases of arbitration have been disposed of by 
the mining department acting as mediator. 

(k) Rules and Regulations Affecting English and 
Non-English-Speaking Persons Employed in and around 
the Mines of the State—Owing to the numerous fatal and 
nonfatal accidents in the State of Ohio, the greater num- 
ber being attributable to carelessness and neglect on the 
part of the mine management and miners, the fact was 
brought to the attention of the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, through the division of mines, that some of the 
laws of the state were, in many instances, being  vio- 
lated. 

The mining department felt that a great many of the 
violations were due to the fact that mine managements, 
miners and men employed in general, did not familiarize 
themselves with the laws under which they labor; there- 
fore, for the purpose of enlightening all nationalities in 
their own language, it was deemed advisable that excerpts 
of the mining laws be printed in pamphlet form and a set 
of rules attached thereto governing the different occupa- 
tions in and around the mines, with a request that all fa- 
miliarize themselves with the same in order to carry out 
the advice given, and as far as it is within the power of 
all those connected with mining in any way, to assist in 
seeing that the same is carried out. 

The mining laws in condensed form, with rules, have 
been printed in the English language, and we expect soon 
to have them finished in the foreign languages, when they 
will be distributed to each and every person in and around 
the mines—superintendents, mine bosses, and all vested 
with authority, as well as miners and mine laborers. 
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Wour Run EXPLosion 


This explosion was of a most unusual nature and oc- 
curred at the Wolf Run mine, June 14, 1914, due to an 
explosion of firedamp. The fan, which was located at the 
top of a two-compartment shaft, and operated as a blower, 
had been shut down for a period of 16 days; during this 
time the mine filled with firedamp, the volume becoming 
so great that on this date it began to drift up the shaft, 
where a number of men were engaged in making repairs 
or alterations to the fan. 

One of these men carried an open light into the fan- 
house, igniting the gas. As the flame followed the col- 
umn of firedamp down the shaft, the men ran from the 
fanhouse, escaping from the path of the explosion before 
its full force was manifested at the surface. Fortunately, 
all escaped serious injury, but two of them were slightly 
burned. Flame issued from this shaft in great volume 
and with considerable violence, igniting a pile of mine 
posts about 30 ft. from the shaft. 

The greatest damage was done in the west part of the 
mine, a large number of stoppings in both live and aban- 
doned workings were destroyed, and doors, tracks, timber- 
ing and wiring were displaced. The force of the explo- 
sion was manifested in the innermost workings, mine cars 
near the head of the workings being badly damaged. 
There was also some evidence of flame in some of the 
working places, but probably owing to a deficient supply 
of air, no fires resulted. The deficiency of air also prob- 
ably prevented the explosion from being much more vio- 
lent and destructive. 

Following this explosion a number of conferences were 
held with. the management and owners of the mine and 
plans discussed as to the best method of operating same 
to avoid similar explosions in the future. 

Mine Fires 

Superior No. 9 Mine Fire—On Mar. 1, 1914, the In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio purchased a mine-rescue car 
for use by the department of inspection, division of mines, 
in mine-rescue work and for use in any emergency met 
with at mines, such as mine fires, explosions, or other mine 
catastrophes. This mine-rescue car has been fully 
equipped with helmets, resuscitating apparatus, and a 
small hospital fully equipped with first-aid outfits and 
surgical instruments. Hospital equipment on mine-res- 
cue cars is a new feature and should prove of great bene- 
fit in cases of emergency. 

Aug. 12 saw the Buckeye mine-rescue car on its initial 
trip, having received a call that the Superior No. 9 mine, 
located near Wellston, Jackson County, Ohio, and oper- 
ated by the Superior Colliery Co., Detroit, Mich., was on 
fire, the tipple having been destroyed, and the fire extend- 
ing to the timbers and coal on the bottom on the north 
side of the mine. 

The fire occurred on Aug. 11, and the fire department 
at Wellston was called upon to assist in extinguishing 
the fire. The department responded and did excellent 
work. However, when the fire extended to the bottom, 
and there was fear that it would be difficult to control, the 
state rescue car was called and responded, arriving at the 
mine on the morning of Aug. 12, in charge of J. M. Roan, 
Chief Deputy and Safety Commissioner, and Assistant 
Chief Deputy J. C. Davies, who entered the mine at once 
upon arrival by slope or manway, and succeeded in 
reaching the fire. 
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After consultation it was decided to take the hose down 
the slope and up to the fire; from this position a stream 
of water was thrown on the flames for three hours, when 
the fire was under control. A force of men was then 
set to work to timber the run-a-round and make it safe 
in case it should be necessary to carry the hose on the 
south side of the mine. 

A number of the deputy mine inspectors assisted in this 
work. On Aug. 13, it was discovered that the coal was 
on fire on the southwest side of this shaft, and it was ex- 
tinguished by water thrown from the north side. 

Aug. 14, another examination of this mine was made 
and no fire found. A. J. Lafferty, superintendent, U. 8. 
Morris, general superintendent, Mr. Samuels, mine fore- 
man for the company, and other employees of the mine 
rendered valuable service in fighting the fire. 

Sunday Creek No. 301 Mine Fire—Aug. 16, 1914, 
the mine-rescue car was again called to assist the mine 
management of the Sunday Creek Co., Columbus, Ohio, in 
reopening their No. 301 mine, located at Congo, Perry 
County, Ohio. This mine experienced a serious mine 
fire Nov. 1, 1913, which was supposed to have been caused 
by electric wires. Several of the deputy mine ine 
spectors were called upon at this time to assist Inspee- 
tor Thos. S. Grogan, in whose district the mine was 
located. 

The fire was located about 3000 ft. from the entrance 
to the mine. It was considered useless to try to extin- 
guish the fire, and it was decided to seal it off. This 
work was attended with considerable danger, an explo- 
sion taking place while the work of construction was in 
progress. Fortunately, no one was injured, the workmen 
and those overseeing the work not having been in the di- 
rect line of the explosion. After further consultation it 
was agreed to be too dangerous an undertaking to continue 
the work of sealing off the mine in the locality in which 
the fire was located, and it was decided to seal the mine 
from the outside, which was done Novy. 9, 1913. 

The mine having been sealed up entirely for a period 
of ten months, it was decided to reopen it to ascertain if 
the fire had been entirely extinguished, and the state res- 
cue car arrived at the mine on Aug. 15, 1914, several 
of the deputy mine inspectors having been called to as- 
sist in the work. 

August 17, 18 and 19, were spent in making ready to 
shoot the bottom of the shaft on the first north and third 
north entries, which was completed Aug. 20, 1914, and 
the fans placed in operation. An inspection was then 
made at the bottom of the shaft in the north third entry 
by Chief Deputy J. M. Roan, and Deputy Inspector L. D. 
Devore, when it was agreed that the fire territory would 
be explored that evening and that the helmets would be 
used for that purpose. At 10 o’clock each inspector, 
equipped with a helmet, entered the shaft. Inspectors De- 
vore, Wheatley and Grogan were selected to lead the ex- 
ploring party to where the fire territory was located. Chiel 
Deputy and Safety Commission of Mines J. M. Roan, 
acted as a signal between the men making the examina- 
tion and the reserve force of deputy inspectors, whieh 
was in the rear to act in case of emergency, if any acct: 
dent should befall the exploring party. | 

Upon examination the fire was found to have been ex: 
tinguished. On Aug. 21, the main shaft was cleaned out 
and an effort to remove the blackdamp from the mine 
was then in progress; this will require a great deal 
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time, as the mine has a large area, and there will be 
a number of stoppings to be built. 


INSPECTIONS 


Two thousand three hundred and fifty inspections were 
made by the 12 deputy mine inspectors, in addition to the 
inspections, joint conferences and investigations made 
by the chief and assistant deputies. Three hundred days 
were spent by the deputy inspectors and assistant chief 
deputy, in the oil- and gas-well fields looking up delin- 
quent oil- and gas-well companies who were failing to 
carry out the provisions of the law relating to securing 
2 permit to drill wells for oil and gas penetrating the coal- 
producing counties of the state; also witnessing the aban- 
donment of oil and gas wells to see that they were plugged 
and sealed according to law. 


FINES AND PROSECUTIONS 


Fourteen prosecutions were reported to the department 
during the year; there may have been many more prose- 
cutions brought by coal companies that have not yet come 
to the attention of this office. Of the number reported, 
eight were brought by coal companies against their em- 
ployees, or loiterers, two by the deputy mine inspectors, 
and one by the safety commissioner of mines. 

The most serious violations reported were for re- 
moving danger signals, nine in all. It doesnot seem that 
any miner or any other employee of a mine would be- 
come so careless or negligent of not only his own safety, 
but the safety of others, that he would remove a danger 
signal placed there by a fireboss making his examination 
in the morning before the men enter the mine. Viola- 
tions for such causes as this cannot be too vigorously 
prosecuted and the full penalty assessed, no matter who 
the offending person may be. 

One arrest was made for failure to supply props and 
timber by the mine management; one for a person enter- 
ing a mine intoxicated; one for loitering around mine 
property, and one for violating the section relative to the 
use of motor haulage in mines; one for depositing cal- 
cium carbide on the inside of a mine. On Dee. 5, 1914, two 
men were prosecuted and fined for throwing back fine coal 
in a mine, contrary to the law. 























MINING wWEGISLATION 


During the year the “Run-of-Mine” law was passed, 
regulating payment by weight for all coal mined; section 
976—1, 2 and 3 of the mining code was amended, regulat- 
ing the method of mining coal known as “shooting coal off 
the solid,” and providing for a permit to be issued in all 
such cases based upon questions made out relative to the 
seam of coal; why it was necessary to so mine the coal; the 
amount of explosives used, etc.; this petition, requesting 
permission to shoot coal off the solid, was to be signed 
by the mine management and a majority of the miners 
employed at the mine desiring to mine the coal in this 
manner. ; 

Section 934 of the mining laws was amended relative 
to mines at which ten or more persons were employed ; 
for every 35 so employed, a waterproof blanket, a suffi- 
cient quantity of bandages and other linen and all other 
requisites were to be provided in case of accident; at 
mines known to generate firedamp, so as to be detected 
by a safety lamp, a sufficient quantity of olive and lin- 
seed oil is to be kept for use in emergency. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Industrial Commission of Ohio has jurisdiction 
over a number of departments of state, of which the di- 
vision of mines is one, and its powers are sweeping in ef- 
fect. This commission has authority to enter any place 
of employment to collect statistics, and to examine pro- 
visions made for the health, safety and welfare of the em- 
ployees therein ; to enforce all the laws relating to the sey- 
eral departments under its control. It has power also to 
promote voluntary arbitration and conciliation between 
the employer and employed; to conduct free employment 
agencies ; to license persons who desire to act as steam en- 
gineers, and operators of steam boilers, and to censor mov 
ing-picture films. With such power, which is almost un- 
limited, great and lasting benefits should result to the 
state of Ohio. 
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Don’t let your fireman turn his fire upside down so that 
the ash is lifted to the top. Under those conditions the ash 
gets hot and melts and by the time it reaches the grates it 
will form clinker and slag. Boiler fires should be cleaned 
by the clock rather than by the appearance of the fire.— 
Rromley in ‘Power.’ 
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INCLINE AT A MINE OF THE CHATTANOOGA Iron & 
Coat Co., DunLap, TENN. 
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The Cost of Mining Coal the “thin vein” is 40 per cent. Then from the line marked 
40, at the bottom of the chart, read up to the point where 


this line intersects the line marked “thin vein—electric 
machine and pick.” We then read to the left and find 
the cost of lump coal is 81.4c. per ton. Again, from the 

The chart, while primarily designed for the Pittsburgh point of Intersection of the “percentage of Die line” 
district, can be used for any other machine or pick rate. If (40, with the “electric machine and pick line read hori- 
we mark a point on the left side of the chart, equivalent zontally to intersect the line spoken of above, which shows 
to the lump-machine rate, and then mark another point the base percentage of lump in the mine-run coal. In 
on the right side of the chart equivalent to the lump pick this case, if this latter percentage is 64.64, we read over 
rate, a line may be drawn connecting the two points, and _ to this point of intersection, and then vertically up to the 
the chart becomes general. top of the chart, where we can read off the cost per ton of 


COST PER TON,RUN OF MINE 
$0.05 IO IB 820" 25 G08 335°) 40 PASS SO, .55: 1.60 05s (0s [oO moo me mee 


The accompanying chart showing the cost of lump and 
mine-run coal for all types of mining machines and min- 
ing rates will be found valuable for quick reference in 
many instances. 
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To make it clear, let us assume thé machine lump run-of-mine coal paid on the run-of-mine basis—in this 
rate per ton as 69c.; the pick lump rate as $1. Then _ case, the cost is about 52.5c. per ton. 
the line connecting these two points is marked (see dia- For costs of run-of-mine (paid on the lump basis) as- 
gram) “thin vein—electric machine and _ pick.” suming the run-of-mine to have 70 per cent. lump (30— 

Now the basis for cost of mine-run coal (paid on the per cent. screenings), from the point of intersection of 
mine-run basis) for the Pittsburgh district, is shown the “percentage of pick-coal line” (40), with the “elec- 
by a dot and dash line as 64.64 per cent. lump. Calcula- tric machine and pick line,” read horizontally to the right 
tions can be made for any other district by substituting to intersect the 70 per cent. lump line, then read vertical- 
another run-of-mine lump base line similar to the 64.64 ly up to the top of the chart where we read off the cost 
line shown on the chart. per ton of run-of-mine coal (paid on the lump basis), 

For example: Suppose the percentage of pick coal in’ which is for this example about 57c. per ton. 
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torage-Battery Locomotives in 
a Developing Mine 


The Nokomis Coal Co. is using a storage-battery loco- 
motive in its new mine at Nokomis, Ill. The results this 
firm is obtaining are worthy of a passing glance, particu- 
larly at this time, when so much is being written relative 
to the efficiency of this type of haulage. 

The storage-battery locomotive seems to be well suited 
to the needs of the new mine. It can be used in driving 
the main entry or haulageway until the roadway is ex- 
tended a thousand or fifteen hundred feet, as no wires 
need be strung along the headings nor do the rails require 
‘bonding. Later on when the mine is developed the loco- 
motive can be placed in a cross-entry or to gather from 
rooms, and “a no-mule mine” can thus be secured. 

This is the system employed at Nokomis, which is one 
of the most uptodate mines in Illinois and bids fair to be 
one of the largest mines in the country. The coal is 8 
ft. 4 in. thick and the shaft is located in the center of a 
3000-acre tract of rich Montgomery County coal. The 
shaft was sunk in January, 1913, and today the mine is 
producing 2500 tons daily. 


Hauts 1000 Tons anp Coutp Haut More 


The cars have roller bearings, weigh two tons apiece 
and hold five tons of coal. The tracks are laid with 40- 
Ib. rails and the roadways are kept in first-class condition. 
The six-ton storage-battery locomotive is hauling to the 
shaft bottom from the northwest main-line haulageway, a 
distance of 900 ft. with 500 ft. of 114 per cent. grade 
against the load. It is also hauling from the southwest 
entry, also a distance of 900 ft. with a similar 500 ft. of 
1% per cent. grade against the load. 

As above stated, the car and load weigh 7 tons and the 
locomotive is averaging about 200 cars in eight hours, 
which gives a tonnage of 1000 tons of coal hauled from 
these two entries by this single unit. This is equivalent to 
a gross tonnage of 1800 tons as the cars transporting the 
coal weigh 400 tons and make the trip both ways, once 
empty and once loaded. The motor has hauled as many as 
212 cars in a day of eight hours. The average trip con- 
tains five to six cars, but to prove the capacity and ease 
with which this motor handled the work on the next to 
the last trip for the day, it was hitched to ten cars, 
or a combined trainload of 76 tons, including the weight 
of the motor itself. 


Saves Wirinc Room ENTRIES AND YET DISPENSES WITH 
MULES 


This machine will soon be placed at the actual work for 
which it was intended, that of gathering the coal from 
rooms and delivering the cars to the partings for main- 
line motors to collect. It will easily gather 200 to 225 
cars a day. This demonstrates beyond a shadow of doubt 
that the storage-battery locomotive will take care of the 
early output of a new mine and later on it can be placed 
on room and cross-entry work. Thus it will do away with 
the mule entirely. It is also a flexible unit and can be 
taken out of one mine and placed in another with little 
trouble, wherever, of course, the gage is the same, as 
it requires no trolley wire or bonded rails. 

The results the Nokomis Coal Co. has obtained with 
this method and the fact that it has now ordered two du- 
plicate motors prove that where these machines are 
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equipped with adequate batteries they will handle a large 
tonnage economically. This locomotive was manufactured 
by the Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., of Rochelle, Ill., and was 
especially designed for the work. 

& 


Two Christmas Days in Many 
Mining Camps 

In many of our coal-mining towns, there will be cele- 
brations of two Christmas days, and the same is true 
of New Year’s Day. This is due to the fact that many 
of the miners are members of the Greek Catholic Church, 
which has never accepted the Gregorian calendar, by 
which time is measured by most of the civilized nations. 
The adherents of the Greek faith, which include Greeks, 
Russians and the people from the Balkan States, use 
the old style calendar, which is 13 days later than the 
one generally used. 

A one-day celebration of Christmas is also beyond the 
conception of the average foreign-born miner, as many 
require a day or two to get ready, and often the same 
length of time to recover from the festivities. The 
Polish miner celebrates the 25th and 26th of December. 
Thus it is necessary to shut down the mines for at least 
four days for the first Christmas, and after the Christ- 
mas holidays are over the same miners have another 
holiday on January 1. 

Where there are a number of Greek Catholics another 
period of idleness begins on January 7, and continues for 
several days, and New Year’s day for these people oc- 
curs on January 14. 

Coal mining presents many queer problems, and one 
of the queerest is the celebration of dozens of different 
holidays by the foreigners throughout the year. Often 
these celebrations, unannounced to the management, will 
draw away enough workers to seriously hamper the oper- 
ation of the mines. The difficulty comes from the vary- 
ing nationalities of the workmen, and each nationality 
or religious. sect has its “holy days” and other occasions 
for celebration. 

There seems to be no remedy for the situation, as an 
attempt to bring about any uniformity in the cbservance 
of these holidays would be like trying to get all the for- 
eign-born miners to speak the same language. 


BS 


Replacing Valves in Triplex 
Pumps 


A short time ago, says C. H. Lloyd in Power, I saw a 
tool for holding in place the springs on a pump valve 
where the valve chests open at the side and there is no 
room to hold the spring down with one hand and start 
the nut with the other. I always press the spring to- 
gether and tie it on each side; then it can be dropped in 
place and the nut put on without difficulty, after which 
the string is cut to release the spring. 

When it is desirable to use compressed air for hoisting, 
the air can be stored in large receivers. The Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. at Butte, Mont., has a number of these 
10 ft. in diam., 30 ft. high, having a combined cubical capac- 
ity of about 70,000 cu.ft. and capable of retaining about 
500,000 cu.ft. of free air, an amount which the compressors 
combined could not compress in half an hour. The air pres- 
sure is maintained constant by a back pressure of water 


which reduces the capacity of the receivers as the air is 
used. 
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SY NOPSIS—A description of the Ohio coal fields 


containing the best authenticated data there are on 
the subject. The geology and commercial vmpor- 
tance of the different seams are carefully and ac- 
curately worked out. This 1s the second article 
along this general line, the first having covered 
the state of Pennsylvania. 





The Ohio coal field embraces an area estimated at 
12,600 square miles and les entirely within the eastern 
half of the state. The field as a whole is a continuation 
of the Pennsylvania bituminous field to the eastward, 
and with it forms the northernmost part of the great 
Appalachian field, which extends southward from Ohio 
into West Virginia and Kentucky and thence through 
Tennessee as far as central Alabama. 

The accompanying map of Ohio shows the coal areas 
and principal mining districts, the latter indicated by 
the numbered ‘circles. The numbers refer to the table of 
mining districts which gives the particulars covering 
each district. The last column in the table of mining 
districts refers to the index column of the table of coal 
beds from which may be found the important coals of 
each district. 


*Fuel expert, Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
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The table of coal beds is arranged geologically from 
the lowest known coal at the bottom of the table to the 


highest coal at the top. 


This table, which has been com- 


piled from the best information available, is based on 


Map Name of 
No. District 


4 Cambridge 

6 Hocking 
Valley 

9 Ironton 

1 Mahoning 
Valley 

2 Massillon 

5 Meigs Creek 

3. Ohio River 

7 Pomeroy 


8 Wellston 
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MINING DISTRICTS—OHIO 


Railroads Kind of 
Coal 
B. & O. R. R., Cleve- , Bituminous 
land & Marietta Ry High 
Volatile 
B. & O. W. Ry., Bituminous 
K.& M. pee Hock- High 
ing Valley, Zanes- Volatile 
ville & Western, 
Cin., Toledo & Ohio 
R. R. 
Detroit Sou. R. R. Bituminous 
C.H.&D.R.R High 
Volatile 
Penn. Lines, Erie Bituminous 
aR: High 
Volatile 
Penn. Lines, W.& L. Bituminous 
E., Cleveland, Ak- High 
Soa Si Columbus Volatile 
B. & O. R. R. Bituminous 
High 
Volatile 
Penn. Lines, W.& L. Bituminous 
leve., Akron High 
& Columbus R. R. Volatile 
Hocking Valley R.R. Bituminous 
Hig 
Volatile 
C. H. & D. R. R., Bituminous 
veep? A lley, B. High 
RRS Volatile 
Denon, Bi R. RR: 
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Index 
Numbers 
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The Coals of Ohio 






































» &§ 8 NOS. 
To 2 ‘& FORM- NAMES OF OF COAL 
§2% ad a ATIONS COAL BEDS BEDS LOCAL NAMES OF COAL BEDS COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE 
i { Waynesburg 8-b or 11 ) Macksburg........................ ( No commercial importance. 
2 4 Sewickley Bee GOP 10 LeNIO@IPB LO ROB Ien rey. 65's sic: 4 sures ase Comparatively unimportant, coal with future value. 
3 5 Redstone 9 Pomeroy.................++++++++ | Mined in Gallia, Lawrence and Meigs Counties. 
4 c Pittsburg 8 Pittsburgh number eight........... Third place in production. Will probably take first place in future. 
° Occurs in sout .easter part of the state and occupies the whole 
8 or a part of Belmont, Jefferson and Meigs counties, the most im- 
i portant productive areas, and Harrison, Guernsey and Athens 
( counties. 
5 Cone- { Crinoidal 7-b } Norwich and Patriot............... Commercially unimportant. 
6 maugh | Mahoning 7-a Grof, Strip vein, and Brush Creek.. | Commercially unimportant. 
Upper Freeport 7 No. 6 in_ Southern Columbiana { Second plac? in production, and extensively mined in Guernsey and 
County, No.7 in Stark County, and Carroll ccunties and an important coal of the Sunday Creek 
Southwestward, Black band coal in district. 
Stark and Tuscarawas counties, 
Big Vein of Salineville, Del Ray and 
Sherrodsville coal, Cambridge coal, 
Alexander coal of Muskingum 
County, Blue Rock coal of the 
Muskingum Valley, Bayley’s Run 
and Norris coal of the Hocking Val- 
: ley, Waterloo coal of Gallia County. 
8 Lower Freeport 6-b | No. 5, No. 6-a in Stark County and | Thin and uncertain except in the Steubenville district along the 
Southwestward Whan coal of New Ohio River where it is mined to some extent. 
Lisbon, Steubenville Shaft coal, 
Hamden Furnace coal of Vinton 
County, Hatcher coal of Lawrence 
County. 
9 Upper 6-a Noy local inisrieneeess-<s - 5 5 an ustaets car Absent or of no value. 
Kittanning ; : 4 
10 | i) Middle 6 No. 4, Osnaburg coal of Stark County, | First place in production and extensively mined in Hocking, Perry, 
° ) Kittanning Pike run and Dennison voal of Tus- Tuscarawas, Athens, Coshocton, Carroll and Muskingum 
2s d 4 : carawas County Coshocton coal, Counties. 
4] & a) Upper Zanesville coal, Upper New 
3 8 = Lexington coal, Nelsonville and | The coal known to the trade as ‘‘Hocking Valley coal’’ is taken from 
a hes Straitsville coal, Great Vein of the this bed. 
rs c) Hocking Valley, Carbondale and 
| Mineral City coal, Upper Zaleskie 
ai coal, Washington Furnace coal, and, 
S| o Sheridan coal. 
11 a Lower 5 No. 3, No. 4, Leetonia, Creek Vein, | Thin but persistent bed found in nearly every county in the coal 
i Kittanning Hammondsville, Potter’s Vein, Clay fields of the state and the source of a considerable output in 
Vein, Mineral Point coal, Lower Tuscarawas County where it reaches its greatest thickness. 
New Lexington coal, and New 
Castle coal of Lawrence County. 
12 Upper Clarion Limestone coal of Jackson and Vinton | Commercially unimportant. 
counties, No. 4 of Mahoning 
County, No. IV-a. 
13 Lower Clarion Limestone of Jackson and Vinton | Commercially unimportant. 
counties, No. 4 of Mahoning 
j County, No. IV-a. 
14 Brookville 4 Gray Limestone coal, Upper Lime- | Generally unimportant, coal mined to some extent in Vinton County. 
stone coal, Winter’s coal of Vinton 
County, Flint Run coal, Conway 
{ coal of Lawrence County, No. 3-c. 
15 Tionesta 3-b Wartman coal, Bolivar coal of Stark { Commercially unimportant. 
and Tuscarawas counties. 
16 Upper Mercer 3-a No. 4, No. 3, Bruce coal of Mahoning | Commercially unimportant, coal bed changing at some points into 
County, Strawbridge cannel of low grade cannel. 
Holmes County, Bedford cannel of 
Coshocton County, Newland coal 
of Vinson County. 
17 = Lower Mercer 3 No. 2 of Mahoning County, Blue | Generally of little commercial value, but mined to some extent in 
> Limestone coal, Flint Ridge cannel. Carroll and Mahoning counties. 
D 
18 ba Quakertown 2 Wellston coal, Jackson Hill coal. Generally thin commercially unimportant coal bed, but most im- 
- portant coal of Jackson County where it has been extensively 
mined although the production of this area is gradually declining. 
19 Sharon 1 Palmyra, Block coal of Mahoning | Formerly extensively mined beginning in 1828 but now nearly ex- 
Valley, Briar Hill coal, Massillon hausted. Principal operations at present in Stark County. 
coal, Wadsworth coal, Jackson Shaft 
l coal. 


the Pennsylvania nomenclature. 





As stated in the first 





of a large number of local names for the same bed, both 


paper of this series, covering Pennsylvania coals,* the 
official names of formations and coal beds adopted for 
the State of Pennsylvania, are considered the standards 
of reference for the coals of the Appalachian fields. 
Originally the Ohio coals were designated numerically 
from No. 1, which is now correlated with the Sharon 
coal, consecutively up to No. 8, which is the Pittsburgh 
seam, there being considered but eight coal beds in all. 
Later discoveries, however, made it necessary to increase 
the series. This was accomplished by adding more num- 
bers to coals higher than the Pittsburgh and by using 
a letter with the old numbers where the addition of an 
intermediate seam came within the old series of numbers. 
This system has caused some confusion in identifying 
the Ohio coals, which is greatly increased through the use 





*“Geology and Location of the Coal Fields of Pennsyl- 
vania,’”’ Coal Age, Vol. 6, p. 459. 


witun the same, and in different districts. 

In the table of coal beds presented herewith, the cor- 
rect, or Pennsylvania names, for the coal beds are given 
precedence, followed by the old Ohio system of num- 
bers and then the numerous local names. 

The coals of Ohio are entirely bituminous in character, 
that is, of the high-volatile type, and while they are most- 
ly used for steaming, railway and domestic purposes, 
several of the seams yield coal suitable for special pur- 
poses, such as rolling-mill and blast-furnace work. Other 
seams yield coal which is widely known as a high-grade 
domestic fuel. 

a 

One soldier out of every four men—that is the measure of 
the response given by the miners of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham to the call to arms. Over 40,000 of the 170,000 organized 
colliers in the two counties are in camp. The miner, as a 
rule, makes an excellent fighting man. He is not of imposing 


stature, but he is tough and fearless. The pit has no place for 
the weak or timid.—‘New York Evening Post.” 
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Durable and Fireproof Linings 
for Mine Shafts 


Much has been written of late concerning the construc- 
tion of durable and fireproof mine shafts. A further con- 
tribution to the existing literature upon this subject may 
not, however, be without value. 

The problem involved divides itself into two phases, 
first the lining of a new shaft and second the protection 
of a shaft lining already in place and in use, so as to 
render it both durable and fireproof. 

When a new shaft is to be sunk, the engineer may con- 
sider the nature of the strata to be penetrated, and then 
select from several excellent designs which have been 
tested in actual use the one which circumstances and 
financial limitations may prove to be the most satisfactory, 
all things considered. 

Excellent designs of concrete linings for shafts were 
described in Coat Acs for Nov. 7, 1914, and in Colliery 
Engineer for August, 1913. 

The Allen & Garcia Co. of Chicago is at present en- 
gaged in lining a new shaft at Sesser, IIl., with premolded 
beams and slabs. The latter being cast complete at a fac- 
tory in Indiana and shipped to the mine, to be lowered 
and secured in place in a manner quite similar to that em- 
ployed in timbering. A description of a somewhat sim- 
ilar installation may be found in the Engineering Record 
of Oct. 31, 1914. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe a method 
of lining a shaft which may be applied to a new operation 
or adopted for the protection of one that may have been 
timbered and which it is desired to protect against fire, 
decay or ee 

“Gunite” is a trade name to denote the grout deposited 
by means of the cement gun. The mixture usually em- 
ployed is composed of one part portland cement to three 
parts of sand. When this is “shot” by an air pressure of 
about 25 lb. per sq.in. by means of the cement gun, the 
product adheres tenaciously to the surface of application, 
regardless of whether this surface is masonry, wood or 
steel. It is quite dense, being about 23 per cent. heavier 
than 1: 2:4 concrete, while tests have shown it to be im- 
pervious to water, nonabsorbent, and possessing a much 
higher tensile and compressive strength than ordinary 
high-grade concrete. A 2-in. layer of gunite is considered 
a safe fire and rust protection for steelwork in skyscraper 
construction, when subjected to a temperature of 1700 
deg. F. for four hours. A 11-in. layer will protect steel 
buntons or mine sets against corrosion indefinitely, or it 
will protect wood or steel from any mine fire which may 
occur. 


A Common PRACTICE 


A practice not infrequently followed in coal mining is 
to line the shaft with solid concrete down to the rock, from 
which point onward an ordinary thin lining of wood is 
employed. On the other hand, the same shaft might be 
lined with wood throughout its entire depth, the sizes 
of the timber depending upon the depth of the shaft and 
the pressure encountered. A 2-in. layer of reinforced 
gunite would fully protect this wood from fire and seal off 
all water and air, making a shaft at once dry and fire- 
proof. The water-logged timber behind the gunite lining 
would never be subjected to the action of the air and 
would consequently never decay or require repair. 
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In the case of a new shaft with new timbers, the gunite 
protection insures durability as well as fireproofness. 
Since decay in wood requires the presence of moisture, 
warmth and air, the exclusion of the latter renders these 
timbers proof against deterioration. There is the fur- 
ther advantage that sinking may be pursued in the usual 
manner, and the gunite apphed on the night shift after 
the shaft is completed and while it is in operation during 
the day. This grout lining is also an extremely efficient 
means of sealing off the airway in the shaft from the 
In an old shaft, on 
the other hand, if decay has not already made damaging 
progress, the shaft may be fireproofed and secured against 
further deterioration by this method. 

There are many instances, also, where a timber lining 
may be omitted entirely through the rock strata. This is 
accomplished by sinking and trimming close to the re- 
quired dimensions and then sealing up the interstices of 
the rock with gunite applied before the mineral has had 
opportunity to disintegrate. In this case the grout is 
shot into every crack and crevice, not only covering the 
surface, but cementing adjacent strata together. 

In some mines it is necessary to use heavy sets either 
of wood or steel, with lagging on the outside. In this 
case, the entire inner surface may be protected by rein- 
forced gunite. This method was employed in lining the 
Cary shaft of the Odanah Iron Co., at Hurley, Wis., a de- 
scription of which may be found in Black Diamond of 
Oct. 31, 1914. In this case the three-compartment shaft 
was lined with 3-in. wood plank, carried by I-beam sets. 
Lagging and beams were then covered with 2 in. of rein- 
forced gunite. The shaft was originally so wet that the 
sinkers were obliged to work in oilskins. The portion 
which was lined as above described is now, however, per- 
fectly dry. 

The extent to which the various methods of shaft lin- 
ing are to be employed will depend largely upon the cost 
of the material necessary. The method of sinking and 
lining with timbers, as heretofore followed, will doubt- 
less be continued largely in the future, and in general it 
is beheved that when permanency is considered, the 
method of timber lining and protecting this lining with 
gunite will be found least expensive. The great advan- 
tage claimed for this process is that it can be applied at a 
relatively small cost to shafts either old or new without 
seriously interfering with the operation of the mine. 


a 


s 
Coal Mining in the Transvaal 
By H. F. Martorrr* 


The following are the coal outputs and prices per ton 
in the Transvaal, Union of South Africa, since 1910: 


COAL OUTPUT OF TRANSVAAL 
—Gross Receipts— 








Tons Sold Totals — per Ton — 

1910 3,970,000 £986,200 $4,802,794 5.0s $1.21 

1911 4,344,000 1,021,000 4,972,270 4.7 papa I 

1912 4,752,000 1,045,000 5,089,150 4.4 1.05 

1913 5,225,000 1,145,000 5,566,410 4.3 1.03 

1914 5,266,885 1,180,526 5,749,162 4.5 10g 
(estimated) 


The output and value of the coal produced again in- 
creased in 1914. There are coal-bearing areas in the 
province still untouched, and it is not unlikely that, ow- - 
ing to the increased demand for coal caused by the war, ef- 
forts will soon be made to develop these resources. 


*Mining engineer, Central Mining & a ae ee Corpor- 
ation, 1 London Wall Bldg., London, HE. C., En 
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SYNOPSIS—A conciliation committee is ap- 
pointed to restore industrial peace in the Ohio 
coal fields now on strike. The operators move to 
run “open shop” mines. In Colorado, the U. 8. 
troops being removed, the militia has to be called 
in to replace them, though, so far, this service ts 
local. The union in Illinois obstinately demands 
a favorable decision while admitting that %t is in 
the wrong. 











The statement of President Dwight P. Cary, of the Lorain 
Coal & Dock Co., most adequately describes the strike situa- 
tion in the eastern Ohio field: 

During the ten months in which the miners have been 
on strike in eastern Ohio, they have been treated by_the 
operators with every fair and reasonable consideration. They 
have been permitted to occupy their houses without molesta- 
tion, and no attempt has been made to operate the mines, 
either with former employees or nonunion labor. There has 
been no war against the miner’s union. At all times since 
the so called mine-run law became effective in Ohio, the 
eastern Ohio operators have been willing and have offered 
to negotiate a contract on the mine-run basis. The only 
matter in question has been _the price and any statement 
made to the contrary is absolutely false and misleading to 
the miners and the public. 

All contracts in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and in the 
Pittsburgh district of Pennsylvania, the area comprising the 
central competitive field, have been made under the conditions 
formulated in_the report of the miners’ policy committee, 
which provided that all contracts should be made at the price 
prevailing in the last agreement or its equivalent. The 
miners’ organization has signed contracts with the operators 
of Illinois and Indiana and of the Pittsburgh district of 
Pennsylvania providing the same wage scale as prevailed in 
the preceding agreement. ‘ 

It also made a contract with the operators of the Hock- 
ing Valley district of Ohio in which the scale is approximately 
3c. per ton less than the scale prevailing under the last 
agreement. Nevertheless it has demanded that the operators 
of eastern Ohio pay an increase of approximately five per cent. 
above the price prevailing in the last contract. 

The strike of the last ten months has given our business 
to the operators of other states and districts, and an increase 
in our price would enable them to retain it. This is the 
reason why we have opposed the increase. Just why the 
miners’ organization should hold their eastern Ohio miners 
on strike for ten months, demanding a scale that is a decided 
increase over our last contract price, and over that given 
to competing operators, thus playing directly into the hands 
of our competitors, is something that we fail to understand. 

The Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. states that its eviction 
order which was effective Jan. 15 has been held up pending 
the result of the federal investigation of the strike situation. 
This statement was made after it was definitely decided that 
the U. S. Department of Labor would take a hand in the settle- 


ment. 


A Conciliation Committee Appointed. 


To this end the Department on Jan. 5 appointed Hywell 
Davies, one of its representatives, one of the two unsuccessful 
conciliators in the Colorado dispute, and Daniel J. Keefe, 
formerly Commissioner-General of Immigration, Dec. 1, 1908 
to May 31, 1913. In 1882 the latter was president of the Lum- 
ber Unloaders’ Association and since 1893, except during an in- 
terval of two years, has been president of the International 
Longshoremen, Marine & Transport Workers’ Association. 
He was an original member of the National Civic Federation 
and was at one time sixth vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor and was a member of the Industrial 
Peace Commission in 1906. 

On Thursday, Jan. 7, Hywell Davies arrived in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and conferred with President W. R. Wood- 
ford of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association. On the 
same day Daniel J. Keefe discussed the situation with 
President T. P. White, Vice-President Frank J. Hayes and 
Secretary-Treasurer William Green, of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. This meeting occurred at Indianapolis, Ind. 
On the following day the conciliators met at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Desire Conciliation if Conciliators will Concede Claims 


A meeting of conciliators, operators and miners was ar- 
ranged for last Wednesday, Jan. 13, but we have no advices 
as to its outcome. Thomas Haggerty, C. J. Albasin and 
Thomas Cairns have all declared themselves as not unfavorable 
to the investigation. C. J. Albasin, the local president, how- 
ever, in writing to W. B. Francis, of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, while thanking him for his action toward 
the appointment of conciliators, declares his firm intention 
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not to be conciliated unless his demands are granted in full. 
T. K. Maher, of the Pursglove-Maher Coal Co., said the oper- 
ators welcomed the federal investigation and had no fear 
of the result. 


“Open Shop” Operation to Be Attempted 


On Jan. 7 the eastern Ohio operators, after a three-day 
conference, announced that they would open their mines on 
the ‘open shop” basis. The operators voted unanimously for 
that policy and it is expected that efforts will be made to 
start the mines in Belmont, Harrison and Jefferson Counties. 
At several mines instructions were given that the miners 
were to be informed of the intention to start the mines and 
that those desiring work must apply individually. Preference 
is to be given the old employees in every case. Failure to 
obtain a sufficient number of union men will result in the 
bringing in of other men from outside of the district. 

A special committee, comprising W. R. Woodford, Michael 
Gallagher, H. E. Willard, Joseph Pursglove, S. H. Robbins, 
of Cleveland, George M. Jones, of Toledo, and Judge R. L. 
Wildermuth, of Columbus, was appointed to direct the reopen- 
ing of the mines and to remain in Wheeling, W. Va., to watch 
developments until they were again working. Only one mine 
will be opened by each company at this time. 

It was reported on Saturday that the Somers-Roby Coal 
Co. had 50 men at work in a mine in Belmont County and on 
Monday had 60. This is one of the properties opened under 
the open-shop system. 


Moving Out of Ohio 


It is said that the Lorain Coal & Dock Co. will close all 
their Ohio mines except the Crescent and will supply their 
trade from a new mine in Logan County, W. Va., the work 
of erecting the tipple progressing rapidly. Samuel and James 
Pursglove, large stockholders in the Pursglove-Maher Coal 
Co., are preparing to let contracts for a new tipple in Logan 
County, W. Va. The Troll Mining Co., of St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
purposes to close its mines indefinitely. No matter what the 
outcome of the strike may be, operating in Ohio will not 
be attractive and the first two companies will probably 
endeavor to get all their coal in West Virginia. 


Miners in Illinois Declare Themselves Not Guilty But Will 
Pay the Bill 


A serious break between the United Mine Workers and 
the Illinois Operators’ Association threatens as the result 
of a dispute over the wages at the mine of the Berry Coal Co. 
at Spring Valley. The miners have been on strike for several 
weeks, and the operators insisted that the strike be called off. 

The United Mine Workers’ officials contend that their 
miners are in the right, but have agreed to reimburse the 
coal company the amount of money in dispute if it will 
acknowledge the claim. As a matter of principle, the oper- 
ators will not concede this, and have served notice that they 
will have no further dealings with the miners’ organization 
until the Berry strike is settled. The U. M. W. of A. are 
trying, according to rumor, to have the Central Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association and the 5th and 9th District Associa- 
tion agree not to support the Illinois Operators’ Association, 
thus bringing about a disagreement that is likely to cause 
much confusion and trouble in the Illinois field. 


Union Desires to Buy Mines 


The United Mine Workers of America has offered $200,000 
for the holdings of the Bache-Denman Coal Co. in the 
Hartford Valley, Arkansas. The transfer is to be conditioned 
on the quashing of all actions growing out. of the troubles 
between the coal company and the miners, including a suit 
for $1,450,000 brought by the company to recover for the 
burning of their tipples and houses. 


Militia Called Out In Colorado 


The U. S. troops being entirely withdrawn from Colorado, 
on Jan. 9, Sheriff Jeff Farr, of Walsenburg, concluded he 
could not protect the jail at that place in which 15 strikers 
were incarcerated charged with murder, conspiracy, and other 
crimes, in the mine battles of last spring. Samuel DeJohn, 
one of the alleged participants in the La Veta ambuscade, 
is reported to have turned state’s evidence, and as he is 
imprisoned in the same jail, there might have been not only 
a jail delivery but a lynching. He is the only man who took 
part in the La Veta attack who has not been taken to Pueblo. 
A company of 70 militiamen was furnished by Governor 
Ammons, and two more are ready to assist in case of an emer- 
gency. 
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Coal Beds and Their Charace 
teristics 


Recent correspondence and even some technical reading 
have convinced us that the public and some mining men 
have a hazy idea of the relative unimportance of anaes 
mining the particular bed from which a coal supply is 
deriv ed. Of course, it is well known that in any particu- 
lar locality, one bed is clean, another not so clean and 
perhaps a third is relatively dirty and a fourth may not 
be workable. Then, also, of course, thickness varies most 
markedly. 

Nevertheless it is also true that as far as freedom from 
bone, slate and sulphur is concerned, any one bed of coal 
will vary immensely over large areas. In the bituminous 
regions of Pennsylvania, for instance, the best coal in 
eastern Clearfield was the Moshannon or Lower Freeport, 
in Indiana it is the Miller or Lower Kittanning, in parts 
of Cambria, the Upper Kittanning. In many places where 
the Miller is good, the Lower Freeport is worthless, and 
where the latter is good, the Miller bed can be placed on 
the market only with difficulty. 

We know that a host of people will immediately, on 
reading this, defend the Miller bed as being everywhere 
a low-volatile coal of great calorific power. As a matter 
of fact, where that bed does not have the qualities men- 
tioned, it is not called the Miller bed, but the Lower 
Kittanning. The low volatility is not a quality of the bed 
but an attribute of location which it shares with all the 
other beds in the same locality. 

The Miller bed today is being sold as Moshannon coal 
in Clearfield County, Pennsylvania, because the Lower 
Freeport, which rightly bears the name “Moshannon,” has 
been almost entirely worked out. The purchaser is really 
not deceived. He desires a low-volatile coal and he gets it, 
even though the fuel may come from the Clarion or the 
Lower Kittanning seam. If he should secure the real 
Moshannon he will probably find it a badly weathered coal, 
as most of it now comes from formerly abandoned out- 
croppings. 

To show how largely volatile content varies in the same 
bed, we will quote these analyses from the report of the 
U. 8. Bureau of Mines, the United States and Maryland 
Geological Surveys and the Second Geological Survey 
of Pennsylvania. 


TABLE CONTRASTING IDENTICAL BEDS IN PARTS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mois- Volatile Fixed 
ture Matter Carbon Ash 
Lower Kittanning— 
Windber mine, Somerset Co....... BEY 12-5 80.6 Asti 
Pulaski Township, Beaver Co..... 2.2 40.9 49.5 7.4 
Upper Kittanning— 
Wind ber SomersetuCoria.. «usin 3.0 12.0 77.4 7.6 
New Salem, Armstrong Co....... 1.2 31.9 52.8 8.1 
Lower Freeport— 
Stony Creeks Cambria: (Coin. «sme. 4.7 13.8 72.3 9.2 
Center *#Hill) sArmstrone Cojo... 1.0 40.2 47.4 11.4 
Upper Freeport— 
Conemaugh, Cambria) (Connie. so. 2.6 14.9 72.4 10.1 
Shippingport, Beaver Co......... 1.5 41.4 49.8 1.3 
Pittsburgh— 
Eekhart, Allegany Co.) Md... 0... 0.7 WAY 75.9 5.8 
Bruceton, Allegheny Conta ee 2.9 36.2 55.1 5.8 


It will be seen that the range of values for volatile con- 
tent is not quite as great in “the Upper Kittanning and 
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Pittsburgh beds as in the others. That difference solely 
arises from the fact that we have taken Armstrong and 
Allegheny County values in those instances and the coals 
in those counties are not nearly so high in volatile matter 
as those in Beaver. As the percentages of volatile matter 
are about equal in any given boring, it is likely that if we 
had analyses of Upper Kittanning or Pittsburgh coal 
near Shippingport, Beaver County, we would find those 
fuels would have over 40 per cent. of volatile matter, and 
if we could find Upper Freeport coal at Windber and ob- 
tain an analysis, it would probably not be far from 12.0, 
which is the value for the Upper Kittanning at that point. 

It will be noted that one analysis is from Maryland. 
It is so taken because the figures for volatile matter in 
that state rule low. Pittsburgh coal is nowhere found in 
Pennsylvania so near the great uplift, but even in the 
Salisbury basin of that state that bed is found to con- 
tain only 19.61 per cent. of volatile matter, which is much 
less than the 36.2 at Bruceton. 

It is well to add that the excellent analyses in the books 
published by the Bureau of Mines under the title “Anal- 
yses of Coals,” as Bulletins 22 and 85, especially the 
latter, are not by any means complete. It is only just to 
add that the authors of the bulletins make no claims for 
completeness except to say they completely cover the tests 
of the Bureau between July 1, 1904, and June 30, 1913. 

Thus in Pennsylvania only 19 counties are partly coy- 
ered, whereas in all 37 are coal producers. In the State 
of Ohio the analyses of the coal in only 10 counties are 
given, whereas 28 counties are reported as coal-producing 
in E. W. Parker’s report. Erroneous ideas can easily be 
formed by assuming the lists given to be representative 
of American coals rather than typical of fuels offered to 
the United States Government for test or purchase. 

To state the purport of this editorial in another way: 
Fuels from different beds in the same districts of Pennsyl- 
vania more closely resemble each other than coals from 
one and the same bed in different parts of the state. 
Superincumbent and subjacent coals are usually much 
alike in texture, coking qualities and volatility, whereas 
coals of the same bed in different counties may not even 
serve the same industrial purposes, so utterly unlike are 
they. 


Tihe Year of the Great War 


We do not know which year will best fit the title of this 
article. Perhaps there may be several years of the Great 
War before the struggle is completed, but let us never lose 
heart. When we compare the cost of the strife with the 
stock of gold and the holdings of corporations, we are 
horrified by the immensity of the expenditures, but na- 
tions are bigger than their hoardings and stronger finan- 
cially than their joint-stock companies, and the ineffi- 
ciencies and wastes of the people are so great that, if 
these are only surrendered, the champion waste of all 
wastes, war, can be allowed to continue for years without 
exhaustion. 
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Let us be careful of the excessive use of superlatives. 
t is true the war may be Armageddon, but it does not 
ll annihilation. Let it not be forgotten that the annual 
yovernmental expenditures of the Allies, omitting those 
f Japan and Portugal from the list, as these countries 
re really not in the war, amount to the colossal sum of 
,093,006,000. Similarly the annual government outgo 
f Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey amounts to no 
less than $3,704,527,000. It is easy to see, therefore, 
that the nations involved have so far not borrowed much 
more money than would run the governments for a year 
in peace. 

It is interesting to note that the world’s governments 
spend in the piping times of peace $12,626,938,000. These 
figures obtained from the World Almanac show that a 
large draft on resources can be made, and the world’s 
pockets will meet the strain without disaster. 

The wealth of the world is largely of comparatively re- 
cent growth. Yet the property of the principals on the 
side of the Allies foots 184 billions. On the other hand, 
that of Germany and Austria-Hungary alone is 105 bil- 
lions. All this takes no count of colonies and minor 
contestants as Turkey, Servia and Montenegro. If their 
property is proportional to their annual expenditures, 
the Allies must have a wealth of 243 billion, and the Teu- 
tonic league, resources of 110 billion dollars. 

If America would try and forget the struggle, which 
is not the only source of her misfortunes, and would 
steadily have faith in herself and a little more considera- 
tion for her capitalists, she would experience unfettered 
prosperity. 

Her financial isolation, though so generally deplored, 
has placed her where the surges of foreign tides can do 
her no harm. 

The Illegitimate Dealer 


Out in Indianapolis, a large furniture installment 
house, for the second time, has entered into the retail coal 
rade for the winter season. Such cases are not new to the 
coal business, instances of this kind being on record in 
many parts of the country. They are none the less a 
source of irritation, and frequently create bitterness on 
the part of the strictly legitimate dealers. However, ef- 
forts of this kind have seldom ever attained to serious 
proportions, for it is obviously illogical that a business 
venture of this character, dependent for success upon the 
lestruction of another business, can long prevail. 

_ So far the scheme has not extended to large propor- 
jions, and it is understood that the quality of the coal 
tandled is in keeping with the prices at which it is offered. 
Jnder ordinary conditions the dealers’ organization 
vould, of course, take immediate steps to compel the op- 
stator furnishing coal for such an enterprise to withdraw 
Tom the business. But the company supplying this coal 
| a to have no regular dealer trade. 

@ 


A Brighter Outlook in the 
| Middle West 


Indiana and Illinois coal producers are devoting con- 
iderable time and thought to the uniform sizing of coals, 
nd are getting closer together than ever before on the 
atter of prices and the question of regulating produc- 

While these remedies are not a panacea for all ills, 
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their majority adoption will have a far-reaching effect 
toward betterment of the coal trade in the Central West. 
The agitation for concerted effort in these directions is 
causing many to feel that better conditions will prevail 
next season, which tends to make the mine operator feel 
more hopeful. 

Producers generally feel that higher prices will be re- 
ceived in the early months of this year than in previous 
years, and express confidence that benefits will accrue 
from the movements now afoot to afford the coal man an 
opportunity to receive his share of the rising prices gen- 
erally connected with the cost of living. The mine own- 
ers of the Central West probably receive a smaller return 
on their investment than any other kind of industry, and 
this unfavorable condition will be largely overcome by 
price agreements, restricted production and uniform 
methods of preparing coal. 


3 
Who Gets the Promotion? 


It has been impossible to handle all the replies to the 
Cartoon Problem, “Who Gets the Promotion 2” in time 
for this week’s issue of Coan Acre. An earnest effort was 
made to get the matter in final shape, but the task was 
too great for the time available. Several days have been 
required simply to read and classify the answers, for no 
question ever advanced by Coat AgE has attracted such 
widespread interest and elicited so many replies. 

Out of the great number of answers sent to us, 102 
have been selected by the judges as worthy of considera- 
tion. It would require a special edition of our paper to 
print even this number; so it has been decided to abstract 
and condense the majority of the answers, only publish- 


- ing in full the replies selected by the judges as having 


the greatest merit. 

One thing has been shown clearly by the answers re- 
ceived—no single one of the three men up for promotion 
has all the worth-while arguments or sympathy on his 
side. High coal-mining officials with thousands of men 
under them differ wholly in their opinions and choice. 
Everybody admits the value of a pleasing personality, 
as indicated by one of the applicants who is popular with 
his associates. Everyone also condemns being grouchy, 
although one of the most important mine presidents in 
the country selects the “grouch” for advancement because 
of his otherwise excellent qualities. 

It is seldom that a question comes so close home to 
everyone generally as the problem advanced in the cartoon 
we published. We are all hoping for promotion, and we 
all realize that certain of our personal traits will be 
weighed by the boss when he makes his selection of a man 
for advancement. Consequently, it is likely that Coan 
Aae readers will be afforded an opportunity to reflect 
on the matter of their own personal assets, in the way of 
individual characteristics, when the letters on the “pro- 
motion problem” are published next week. It is just 
possible that some of the answers may help us understand 
why the other fellow was promoted and we were not. 


Coal Age Imdexes Now Ready 
Indexes to Coat AGE are furnished free to all who ask 
for them. The index for the last half of 1914 can now 


be obtained by addressing a request for one to the Sub- 
scription Department, Coan Acr, New York City. 
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Thomas Lynch 


On Jan. 1, from the Church of the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment, in Greensburg, Penn., occurred the funeral of 
Thomas Lynch, for many years president of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., as well as many other industrial firms. 
Death occurred from exhaustion following an operation 
for septic peritonitis. 

Of all men who have ever materially influenced the coal- 
producing and coke-making industry of the land, few, if 
any, have possessed greater power and at the same time 
have been more self-effacing. Born of I:ish parentage in 
Uniontown, on Aug. 13, 1854, Mr. Lynch attended the 
common schools until he was 17 years of age. He then 





Tomas LyncH 


started his business career as a clerk in a store. In 1875 
he began clerking in the Frick company’s store at Broad 
Ford. In 1877, the H. C. Frick Coke Co., then owning 200 
coke ovens and about 150 acres of coal, began to expand 
beyond the confines of the Morgan Valley, leasing what 
was then known as the Valley Works from Willson, Boyle 
& Playford. Mr. Frick selected the ambitious clerk in 
his Broad Ford store to take charge of the new operation, 
making Thomas Lynch superintendent and store manager. 
“He was also given charge of the Anchor and Ferguson 
Works, at Dunbar, in 1878, when these were acquired by 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 

In 1882, Mr. Lynch was named general superintendent 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., becoming at that time the 
virtual onerating head of the firm. From this time on 
the Frick company began its phenomenal growth. With 
H. C. Frick as the executive head of the corporation, and 
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Thomas Lynch as his assistant and chief of the operating 
department, the company soon dominated the coke trade, 
which position it has never lost. 

In 1890, Mr. Lynch was given the title of general] 
manager, retaining the same until about 1896, in which 
year H. C. Frick retired as president, Thomas Lynch be- 
ing elected to succeed him. It was during this period that 
Mr. Lynch issued his famous Safety-First order. 

As president of the firm, Mr. Lynch was by no means a 
figurehead; he maintained the same close touch with op- 
erating conditions which marked his career as general 
superintendent and general manager, and was admittedly 
the controlling spirit of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. At 
the time of his death he was not only president of that. 
company, but was at the head of the coal-mining opera- 
tions of the United States Steel Corporation. He was 
president of the United States Coal & Coke Co., of West 
Virginia; the Bunsen Coal Co., of Illinois; the National 
Mining Co.; the Sharon Coal & Limestone Co., the Re- 
public Coke Co., and the Hostetter-Connellsville Coke 
Co., all of Pennsylvania. 

On Dec. 16, 1879, Mr. Lynch was married to Miss 
Sarah Agnes McKenna, of Pittsburgh. At that time he 
made his home at Dunbar, moving to Greensburg about 
1890. He is survived by a widow and the following child- 
ren: Mrs. Joseph B. Wentling, Miss Sarah A. Lynch, 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., Ralph Lynch, Clay F. Lynch, and 
Charles McKenna Lynch, all of whom reside in Greens- 
burg, except Clay Lynch, who is general manager of the 
Bunsen Coal Co., at Danville, Ill. 

Throughout his entire career, Mr. Lynch has been the 
friend of the workingman and the ardent advocate of 
safety. In the welfare work among miners, in which the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. has admittedly taken the lead, he was 
strongly interested. He was a firm believer that attrac- 
tive homes made contented workers and not only encour- 
aged annual garden contests, but strongly supported large 
appropriations for sanitary improvements in and about 
the various mining plants under his charge and for safety 
appliances at the mines and instruction among the em- 
ployees. 


Largest Class of First-Aid 
Workers 


The largest class of mine-rescue and first-aid workers 
yet traired in the West Virginia coal fields has just com- 
pleted a successful course at Gary, in McDowell County, 
and 86 miners have been thoroughly trained for the 
work at that place by the crew of the United States 
Mine Rescue car No. 8, which has been in the Pocahontas 
field for the past two months. In addition to this number, 
six young men from the Gary High School were also given 
complete first-aid training. 

The hearty and efficient codperation of the officials of 
the U. 8S. Coal & Coke Co., at Gary, made possible the or- 
ganization of such an unusually large class in this im- 
portant work, and the enthusiasm manifested by every 
employee of the company indicates that the efforts of the 
U. 8S. Bureau of Mines in this training work will be 
of a permanent nature. 

A large number of classes in the Pocahontas field have 
been trained by the crew of this car, and at. each place 
enthusiasm and interest have been displayed by both mine 
officials and employees. 
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Aspects of F. O. B. Sales 
Contracts 


By A. L. H. Strret* 


One of the latest and leading court decisions affecting 
agreements for sale of coal, f.o.b. the seller’s mines, is 
that announced by the Texas Court of Civic Appeals, 
in the case of Richard Cocke & Co. vs. Big Muddy Coal 
& Iron Co., 155 Southwestern Reporter, 1019. 

The opinion, recognizing the well established principle 
that delivery of coal to a railroad company at a mine 
under a contract of sale, f.o.b. mines, constitutes a de- 
livery to the buyer, holds that in a suit by the seller under 
such a contract, to recover the purchase price, the buyer 
is not entitled to show that he did not receive any of the 
coal shipped. The court says: “The proffered testimony 
of Cocke that he did not get a lump of coal in Houston 
shipped by the Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. was properly 
excluded, because the question was, did the coal company 
deliver on board the cars at the mine and the fact that 
only so much coal reached Houston would not tend to 
prove that it was not put on the cars.” 

According to the Texas decision, the best evidence of 
the quantity of coal delivered to the buyer was the 
record of the mine weights. 


Tuer Buyer May Resect A Coat SHIPMENT IF THE 
Quatity Is Not sas SpEcIFIED IN CoNnTRACT 


Again, the Court of Civic Appeals holds that when a 
buyer of coal inspects that tendered for delivery and 
finds that it is not what the contract calls for as to 
quality, he is at liberty to refuse to receive it, and is 
entitled to sue for such damages as he has suffered in 
consequence of the seller’s breach of agreement to furnish 
fuel of a better quality. But the buyer must either re- 
ceive or reject the entire shipment. 

The last report of the Texas opinion takes up the ques- 
tion as to how damages for breach of a contract to de- 
liver coal of a certain grade are to be measured. On 
this point the court decides: 

“Ordinarily, if a contract for the sale of personalty, un- 
performed on the part of the seller, is broken by him, 
the measure of damages is the market price of such prop- 
erty, less the contract price, and the market price for 
this purpose must be determined as to the time and place 
of the delivery agreed upon. 

It is ruled, however, that if at the time the contract 
is made, the seller has notice or knowledge that the 
goods are being purchased for sale in a particular mar- 
ket, or to be supplied in pursuance of a particular con- 


tract, he may fairly and reasonably be deemed to have 


i 


made the contract in contemplation of that purpose, and 
to have assumed the risks thereby entailed; then, if he 
breaks his contract, damages for loss caused thereby, if 
not uncertain and remote, may be recovered.” | 





*Attorney at law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Duty of Operator to Miners—The duty which an operator of 
a mine must exercise to promote the safety of his employees 
is commensurate with the danger to them. (Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court; Davis vs. Rock Island Mining Co.; 144 Pacific 
Reporter, 600.) 

Interpretation of Leases—When the terms of a coal lease 
appear to be ambiguous, but the parties by their conduct have 
placed a practical construction on the doubtful provisions, the 
courts will enforce the lease according to that construction. 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cireuit; Pru- 
dence Coal Co. vs. Perkins; 217 Federal Reporter, 569.) 

Seller’s Right to Rescind Contraect—Under an agreement 
for a sale of coal deliverable in installments and providing for 
monthly settlements by the buyer on the 10th of each month, 
and authorizing rescission of the contract as to further de- 
liveries on his failure to make payments on that date, the 
seller acted within its rights in cancelling the contract where 
remittance due in the seller’s hands on the 10th was not mailed 
until the 11th. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Southern Coal 
& Coke Co. vs. Bowling Green Coal Co., 170 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 1185.) 

“Chokedamp” and “Firedamp” Defined—Prooot of Negzli- 
zenee—Carbonic acid is commonly known in mining opera- 
tions as “chokedamp,” because of its extinguishment of flame 
and animal life. ‘“Firedamp” consists of light carbureted 
hydrogen, and is so called because of its tendency to explode 
when mixed with atmospheric air and brought into contact 
with flame. Ina suit to recover damages for death of a miner 
resulting from inhaling deadly vapors, the burden is on 
plaintiff to show that it was caused by some negligent act 
on the operator’s part. (West Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals; Well’s. Administrator vs. Sutherland Coal & Coke 
Co., 83 Southeastern Reporter, 385.) 


Contributory Negligence of Tipple Boss—A tipple boss, in 
moving a car to the tipple, discovered the presence of a tim- 
ber too close to the track, jumped from the car to remove the 
timber, and in attempting to re-board the moving car was 
crushed between the car and a tipple post, and was fatally 
injured. He was in charge of the particular place and had 
the duty of inspecting the surroundings to determine their 
safety for himself and the other employees of the operator, 
and was therefore chargeable with knowledge of the prox- 
imity of the post to the track. Further, it appeared that he 
could have safely re-boarded the car by waiting until it had 
proceeded a little farther. Held, that he was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence, barring any right of recovery for his 
death. (Kentucky Court of Appeals; Louisa Coal Co. vs. Ham- 
mond’s Administratrix; 169 Southwestern Reporter, 709.) 


Liability for Injury to Children—The principles of law 
which render one liable for injury to a child of tender years, 
caused by a dangerous condition which is attractive to such 
children, where no attempt is made to guard against such 
aecidents, cannot be applied to a case where a coal company 
permitted a lot of empty coal cars weighing 1000 lb. each to 
remain on a level track, several boys more than 15 years 
old rerailed a car which afforded an obstruction to movement 
of the other cars down a nearby grade, and in their running 
the cars a child ten years old was killed. “Here the coal 
company was not negligent, because there is no evidence 
here that these coal cars had ever been attempted to be 
operated by children of tender years, or that it was likely 
they could have been operated by them. But that is not all 
of this case: The coal company knew and recognized the 
fact that these cars were being thus operated, or might be 
so operated, and took precaution to prevent it, and had 
derailed a car at the connecting point of the side track on 
which they were standing with the main track. * * * If 
that car had been allowed to stay there, nobody could have 
operated those cars, and it could not have been moved by 
children of tender years—it could only have been moved by 
large boys or men.” (United States District Court, Eastern 
District of Kentucky; Barnhill’s Administrator vs. Mt. Morgan 
Coal Co., 215 Federal Reporter 608.) 
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First-Aid Contest at Gillespie, 
Wl. 





SYNOPSIS—A_ thoroughly democratic first-aid 
meet, which miners and operators together fin- 
anced and conducted. Some youths also gave an 
exhibition of their skill. The discount or demerit 
list shows further improvements, the result, doubt- 
less, of matured consideration. 





The third annual meet, under the united auspices of the 
American Mine Safety Association, Local Union No. 730 of 
Mine No. 1, and the Superior Coal Co., was held Dec. 8 at the 
Colonial Theater, Gillespie, Ill. Nine teams contested in the 
full-team event, i8 teams in the two-man and 38 men in the 
individual event. 

The judges were Dr. August F. Knoefel, president of the 


specified time. The rules of the contest allowed each man 
one minute in which to read the slip which stated the injuries, 
and then the slips were taken from the men and the word 
“Go” was given. 

This contest resulted in four ties that were worked off im- 
mediately after dinner. The problem given for the tie was a 
dislocation of the right shoulder. Eight minutes’ time was 
allowed, which was about twice as long as any of the men 
needed. 

The winners and the prizes awarded for the individual con- 
test were as follows: (1) Trophy cup, American Mine Safety 
Association medal, American Red Cross medal and $5 cash, 
won by J. Vrabel, Breese, Ill.; (2) Gold medal and $5 cash, 
won by W. B. Griffiths, Cuba, Ill.; (3) Silver medal and $2.50 
cash, won by J. Struthers, Gillespie, Ill. 

There were in all 18 prizes, consisting of cash and articles 
of utility. 

TWO-MAN EVENT 


Eight minutes’ time was allowed for the two-man event, 
the following problem being offered: ‘“‘While three men were 
engaged in taking down slate, one of them was caught and 





WINNERS oF First Puace, Futu-Team Event, No. 3 
TEAM, GILLESPIE First-Atp ASSOCIATION 


From left to right: John Aitken, 
captain; Fullerton Fulton, Jr., James Fulton. 
patient, is not present. 


Fullerton Fulton, Sr., 
S. Trainer, the 


American Mine Safety Association, Terre Haute, Ind.; Dr. 
Cc. W. Hopkins, chief surgeon for the Chicago & Northwestern 
R.R., Chicago, Ill., and Dr. H. C. Blankmeyer, local president 
of the American Red Cross, Springfield, Ill. The recorders 
were F. F. Jorgensen, chief engineer for the Superior 
Coal Co., and H. D. Easton, instructor in the Illinois Miners’ 
and Mechanics’ Institutes. The managing committee consisted 
of J. Boston, chairman; J. R. Greer, secretary; J. Clarkson, C. 
Miller and J. Struthers. 

John P. Reese, general manager of the Superior Coal Co., 
ealled the house to order at 9.30 and announced J. Boston as 
chairman of the day. After a short address of welcome by 
Mayor Rice, the individual contest started. Owing to the large 
number of entries and the consequent necessity of working in 
groups of six, this event occupied all the forenoon. 


ONE-MAN EVENT 


Only five minutes’ time was allowed for the one-man event, 
which was as follows: Subject is supposed to be lying down 
and engaged in undercutting with a pick when he is caught 
by a fall of coal and has the right side of the scalp lacerated, 
the right ear torn off and the right jaw broken. 

Few of the men were able to perform this test within the 


JAMES Boston AND His Boys’ First-Atp TEAM, THE 
MEMBERS OF WHICH RECEIVED STATE DIPLOMAS 


From right to left: Richard Harris, captain; Philip Shan- 
Sean” Shanahan, James Bergen, Willie Carroll, Bartlett 
arroll. 


sustained a compound fracture of the lower third of the right 
leg, with bright red blood.” 

In this case also cne minute was allowed each captain to 
read his slip, after which the first-aid work was done from 
memory. The allotted time proved ample. 

The winners and prizes awarded in this event were as fol- 
lows: (1) Two solid gold rings, presented by officials of the 
Superior Coal Co., and two American Red Cross medals, won 
by J. Struthers and W. Hood, Gillespie, Ill.; (2) Two pairs of 
gold cuff buttons, presented by officials of the Superior Coal 
Co., won by J. Easton and J. Fulton, Gillespie, I11. 

There were two other prizes, also donated by the officials 
of the Superior Coal Co. 

Undoubtedly Gillespie stands at the very head of first-aid 
work .in Illinois, having the greatest number of first-aid 
teams and of trained men. The spirit of first-aid is in the 
very air of the town and is evidenced not only by contests, 
weekly meetings of first-aid societies, ete., but also by prac- 
tical results obtained by its application in the mines. 


BOYS’ EVENT 


After the two-man event, J. Boston introduced his boy 
team} comprising R. Harris, captain, age 12; J. Bergen, age 
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12; P. Shanahan, age 11; J. Shanahan, age 9; Willie Carroll, 

‘age 11; Walter Carroll, age 8. 

The first problem given the boys was that of a simple 

fracture of the right femur, a simple fracture of the left fore- 

arm and a scalp wound on top of the head. The second prob- 

lem was that of a fracture of the left collar-bone and. 
shoulder. 

These small boys performed their work so well that it 
looked as though they would prove dangerous rivals to teams 
composed of grown men. On Dec. 3, Thomas English, of the 
Illinois Mine Rescue Station Commission, examined these boys 
and they passed the state examination in first-aid in a cred- 
itable manner. Oscar Cartlidge, manager of the commission, 
presented the state diplomas and first-aid buttons to these 
boys at the contest and commended them for the excellent 
showing they had made in their examination. It is unusual 
for youths of such tender age to pass state examinations of 
this kind, but after witnessing their exhibition work it was 
evident to the spectators that they are well qualified and 
worthy of such an honor. 


DISCOUNT OR DEMERIT LIST 


The discounts in use are worthy of consideration, as they 
differ somewhat from those in Miners’ Circular 15 of the 
Bureau of Mines, and perhaps suggest more mature consid- 
eration. As J. P. Reese and Dr. R. F. Knoefel, past and pres- 
ent presidents of the American Mine Safety Association, 
respectively, were both prominent in the program, the meet- 
ing was evidently official, and the discount list must have 
the support of leading officers of the association. 

The last item in the list is entirely new. This refers to 
controlling hemorrhage. The 14th and 15th items, which also 
relate to blood control, are given increased weight, as is also 
“ineffective artificial respiration’ and “incorrect treatment.” 
“Failure to be aseptic’ and “unclean first-aid material” are 
less heavily penalized. On the whole, we believe all these 
changes are good. Another improvement is an increase in 
penalty for splints improperly padded or applied. 

We have added, for comparison, to the list given below 
the old National Mine Rescue and First-Aid Conference’s dis- 
2xounts. The Gillespie demerits are the outcome of discussion 
bf these earlier attempts at a fair assessment of defects in 
‘reatment, and we think show a big improvement. The 
shanges in many cases are such as have been advocated edi- 
‘orially in “Coal Age.” We have added the Utah Fuel Co.’s 
leale for comparison. It should be stated that not only the 
liseounts, but their description and order have been changed. 
dence, only the Gillespie counts are stated with verbal cor- 
vectness in the table: 


COMPARATIVE DEMERIT LISTS 


Gil- Miners’ N.M.R. 

lespie Circu- & 

Meet lar 15* F.A.C.¢ U.F.C.tf 
1. Not doing the most important 

“LAT 7 I) eae ea 6 5 2 5 
2. Failure of captain to com- 

Beer DTODETIY: ales c 2 ss ons ii 2 2 
8. Slowness in work and lack 

PRIPEEROTRELOIN sone ais-e b Wie.e os 2 4 2 
4. Failure to entirely cover 

wound or ignorance of lo- 

eation of injury 
\De eeeeeetive artificial respira- 
| on 

$6. Splints improperly padded or 
7 


bo ob 


ita! 10 


wo oO Ww 


applied 
1. Tight, loose or improperly 
| applied bandages 
3s Insecure or “granny” knot... 
). Unclean first-aid material... 
). Failure to have on hand suf- 

ficient and proper material 

to complete a dressing.... 
@euack of neatness ........... 
!. Awkward handling of patient 
|}. Assistance lent by patient... 
is Tourniquet improperly applied 
|. Failure to stop bleeding.... 
'. Not treating shock 
'. Failure to be aseptic 
'. Incorrect treatment 
. Failure to temporarily con- 

trol hemorrhage until tour- 

maguet is applied .......... 7 By aie 


| *Published August, 1913, by the Bureau of Mines. 


tSchedule of National Mine Rescue and First-Aid Confer- 
ice, Sept. 28, 1912. 

tUtah Fuel Co. meets at Castle Gate, Utah, July 24, 1914, 
id Price, Utah, Sept. 26, 1914. 


FULL-TEAM EVENT 


The team contest closed the afternoon program. The nine 
ams, each consisting of five men, one of whom was the 
itient, were handled in groups of three. The problem was: 
motor has “jumped” the track, knocking out the leg of a 
ber set and allowing the timber and slate to fall. The 
) rider is caught under the slate and is found between 
rails and in water. On examination it is noted that his 
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right hand is cut off at the wrist, the fifth, sixth and seventh 
ribs of the right side are fractured and the outer third of 
the right clavicle has a compound fracture. The patient is 
in shock and is spitting blood. 

After allowing 14% min. for the captains to read their 
slips, 15 minutes’ time was given for the work, and this 
proved more than was needed. In this event the captains re- 
tained their slips. 

The winners and prizes were as follows: 

(1) Superior Coal Co, trophy cup, five American Mine Safety 
Association medals, five American Red Cross medals, $20 cash 
donated by Local Union No. 730 of Mine No. 1—Won by Gil- 
lespie First-Aid Association No. 3 Team; F. Fulton, captain; 
J. Aitken, J. Fulton, F. Fulton, Jr., and S. Trainer, patient. 

(2) Five gold medals presented by the Superior Coal Co. 
and $15 cash donated by Local Union No. 730 of Mine No. 1— 
Won by Cuba, Ill.; T. B. Trigg, captain; W. B. Griffiths, G. H. 
Trigg, J. Griffiths, and K. Hogan, patient. 

(3) Five silver medals donated by the Superior Coal Co. 
and $10 cash given by Local Union No. 730 of Mine No. 1— 
Won by Farmington First-Aid Team; W. Brown, captain; W. 
Prosser, W. Crane, W. Watson, and R. Connell, patient. 

There were four other prize-winning teams. 


EVENING SESSION 


At 7 p.m, the prizes were awarded by Dr. C. W. Hopkins, 
John P. Reese and others. The crowd was so great that it 
became necessary to close the doors of the opera house before 
the evening sesion began. The U. S. Bureau of Mines’ 
kinematograph of coal-mining operations was a great drawing 
card. However, there was much interest shown by the public 
‘during the day and the house was full throughout the after- 
noon as well as in the evening. 

The Superior Coal Co. trophy cup was awarded by Mr. 
Reese, who stated that this is the third and last contest for 
the cup. The present winners are to have possession of it 
for one year and then it becomes the property of the State 
of Illinois and is to be kept on exhibition at the Springfield 
Mine Rescue Station. It was first won Dec. 10, 1912, by Su- 
perior Team No. 1: J. Weir, captain; C. Miller, J. Cowden, J. 
Struthers and W. Hood. 

It was won Dec. 9, 1913, by the Cuba team: T. P. Trigg, 


captain; J. Cooper, J. H. Trigg and W. Griffith. 


A Miners’ Co-Operative Store 
By H. D. Easton* 


The Gillespie Coéperative Society, of Gillespie, IL. 
had a formal opening of its $1400 store building on min- 
ers’ election day, Dec. 8, 1914. This is said to be the first 
miners’ codperative store in Illinois. The Scotch bands- 
men made a picturesque feature with their pipes and 
kilts while furnishing the music for the occasion. 

John H. Walker, president of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor, was the speaker of the day. He en- 
larged upon the codperative plan and encouraged the 
present society to look forward to the extending of their 
activities until a series of such stores are built over the 
state and all of these units do their purchasing through 
a cooperative wholesale house. This store, the first of 
the series, has already been occupied for a few weeks, but 
the formal opening was deferred until the day of the 
Gillespie first-aid meet. The speaking was in the Clan 
McIntosh Hall. 

The store is of brick, two stories high, and has a large 
basement. The ground floor is used for groceries and 
foodstuffs in general, the second story is for dry goods 
and the basement for general storage. The building oc- 
cupies a corner site on the main street which makes possi- 
ble excellent window displays. 


No ONE Can Hop over $25 or SEconp-MortGaGk or 
OVER $500 or First-MortGage OBLIGATIONS 

The Gillespie Codperative Society was organized Apr. 

21, 1913, with a capital of $1600. There are about 118 





*Instructor, Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes, 1142 , 
West Monroe St., Springfield, Il. 
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local members. ‘To become a member, the applicant must 
buy a share at $5; each member is limited to five of such 
contributions. The money thus raised is called share capt- 
tal. Each member is given a book with a number, on 
which his name does not appear, so that the private af- 
fairs of the shareholders are not divulged should anyone 
find the book. 

After a member has purchased his five shares, he is al- 
lowed to deposit money which is called loan capital; but 
of this he is not allowed to obtain more than $500. These 
two forms of capital are somewhat like common and pre- 
ferred stock; the share capital draws 5 per cent. interest 
and the loan capital 4 per cent., each being paid quarter- 
ly. In case of financial difficulty, the loan capital has 
first claim on any available assets. 

The division of the net profits, after paying all run- 
ning expenses and the interest on the two forms of capi- 
tal, is proportioned according to the amount of purchases 





A Srorr Erecrep By Mriners To Suppty THEIR OWN 
NeeEps, GILLESPIE, ILL. 


made by the members. A member buying $100 worth of 
goods would receive twice as much dividend as another 
who had purchased but $50 worth. Of course, none but 
members participate in this dividend. 


DETAILS OF MANAGEMENT 


Quarterly meetings are held and each member is fined 
25c. for failing to attend a meeting. There is a board of 
directors consisting of nine men, three of whom are 
elected each quarter. There are three auditors, one of 
whom is appointed each quarter by the directorate. This 
plan always leaves experienced men both on the board and 
acting as auditors. A manager, the present incumbent be- 
ing Herman Sies, is hired by the directorate. He, 
through the board, employs the necessary assistants. 

The society plans to handle practically everything that 
a family needs and to carry none but first-class goods 
with prices according to value. No prices are to be cut. 
At present, the second story of the store is devoted largely 
to ladies’ coats; there is to be special attention paid to 
certain lines in season and then, as the members become 
stocked up with the particular line, other goods will be 
. taken up in the same manner. 


‘are $1374.14 of outstanding bills. The quarterly intere 
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Crepit GIvEN WITHIN $10 or HOLDING 


The system of bookkeeping is greatly simplified by 
allowing and encouraging each member to purchase on 
credit goods of a value aggregating $10 less than his 
total capital. Fifteen dollars must be invested before 
credit can be given. As stated, a capital of $15 allows a 
$5 credit. 

Many of the members prefer to invest their savings in 
loan capital rather than to leave the money in a bank, 
The Society not only allows 4 per cent. interest but com- 
pounds this increment quarterly. 

The present board members are: Peter Harris, Jim 
Harris, Clyde Bernard, David Shaw, Doctor English, 
Mike Blaske, John L. Templeton, William Osborne and 
L. P. Preston. The other officers serve for one year and 
are: David McKaig, president, James Cowan, vice-presi- 
dent, Robert McKechan, secretary, and W. E. Schmidt, 
treasurer. Both the board members and officials are eligi- 
ble for reélection but cannot serve for more than two con- 
secutive terms. The auditors’ report shows the number 
of meetings attended by each official. 

The cooperative plan is not new but is being followed 
with success especially in some colleges and universities. 
It is a long step from the old-time company store to the 
codperative, but a step in the right direction. When min- 
ers become active in keeping up their own first-aid so- 
cieties, codperative stores, etc., they will have acquired 
an interest in local affairs that will lead very naturally te 
owning their own homes. All these movements favor the 
building up of a community of earnest, contented mer 
and that in turn brings much help toward gaining peact 
and prosperity for both operators and miners. . 


Some DETAILS AS TO FINANCE 


[The auditors prepare a full and detailed report eac] 
quarter. From it we learn that $2802.25 of share capita 
is owned by 118 members, making an average $23.75 pe 
member, which closely approximates the maximum pos 
sible holding of $25. The loan capital amounts t 
$3111.15 and is held by 91 members, making an averag 
of $34.18 per loan holder. The largest holding is $325.8 
and the smailest $0.11. | 

The grocery stock is valued at $2772.45, the dry gooc 
at $2121.67. The cash on hand and balance in bank toti 
to $2526.65. The total resources were $7921.44. The 














on shares and loan capital aggregated $46.63; the div 
dends on purchases for the quarter amounted to $423.4 
The total sales are not given but the purchases of 1] 
store are recorded as $7702.68 in the three months pas 
During that same time $850.25 was paid for salaries a1 
delivery of goods. 

The figures are not large but the showing is commen 
able and it must be remembered that it closes already t 
fifth quarter of trading —Eprror. | 


The number of coal mine disasters in the United Sta’ 
decreased 38 per cent. in 1913 according to the Fourth Ann 
Report of Joseph A. Holmes, director of the United Sta 
Bureau of Mines. “Although there was a slight increase 
the number of fatalities in coal mines,” says the rep 
“owing to two large disasters, it is gratifying to know tl 
there was a reduction in the number of accidents. Duri 
the calendar year 1913 there were eight disasters in wh 
more than five men were killed, as compared with 13 simi 
. disasters in 1912, a reduction of 38 per cent. 
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Mining Laws, Legislation @m@ compliance with the requirements of the act, within the 
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Mine Regulations time at his disposal. I have known such men to give 


_ Letter No. 20—I1 want to suggest, in connection with 
the discussion of mining laws and legislation, that law 
makers can do much to increase safety in mines, if they 
will take up the matter of the fireboss and the shotfirer, 
and read into the mining laws of the state, a more definite 
jstatement of what these officials are expected to do dur- 
‘ing the working shift. 

Mv observations lead me to the conclusion that, 
‘many mines today, the fireboss and shotfirer have more 
‘work to perform than they can do properly in the time 
allotted them. In other words, they are unable to fulfill 
the requirements of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, in 
‘these circumstances and under the prevailing conditions. 
Such a state of affairs can only be remedied by a law fix- 
ing some standard amount of work that must be per- 
formed during the shift and which cannot be exceeded. 
In other words, the work a shotfirer is expected to per- 
form should be so limited by law that it can be properly 
executed. If this matter be given proper attention by 
legislative bodies, I believe it will have a far-reaching 
effect and be of incalculable value in promoting safety 
in mines, 

“Safety First” has become a very familiar phrase; and 
many large coal-mining companies are making it their 
slogan, for which they are to be commended. They reap 
the benefit, however, of their efforts in this direction quite 
as much as their employees. On the other hand, there 
are companies that do not push the “Safety First” propo- 
sition. I will not say that they do not favor it, however ; 
‘but under the conditions so common to coal mining; such 
as a poor quality of coal, difficult mining conditions, keen 
¢ompetition in the markets and other causes, the adopted 
slogan “Safety First” is replaced by another, which is 
kept continually before the eyes of every mine official. 
| The cry is constant, “Coal! coal! coal!” No matter 
how—coal must be produced at the lowest possible cost, 
the only alternative being to close the mine. The com- 
pany does not say “Take any and all risks to attain this 
result.” But that is practically what it means. The 
factor of safety is almost wholly eliminated from the 
proposition. Consider, for a moment, the case of a fire- 
boss in such a mine. His responsibilities, I venture to 
say, are equal to those of any other mine official. He is 
often required to fulfill the duties of both fireboss and 
| bape in which case his responsibilities are increased 

ree- or four-fold. In such capacity, he is called upon to 
fire all the shots in his section and to look after the gen- 
ral safety of all working places, traveling roads, ven- 
tilation, etc., as required by the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act. 

It is easy to understand that, in order to do this work 
onscientiously and properly, the fireboss should have a 
limited number of places in his charge or a certain num- 
yer of men. I have known cases where the fireboss had a 
rger territory than was’ possible to examine in. strict 
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up their positions, on that account, rather than be com- 
pelled to face the chance of a possible accident, for which 
they would be held responsible and the later investigation 
of which would result in their being deprived of their fire- 
boss papers and stamp them as unreliable men. 

Tn such cases, the position is again quickly filled, prob- 
ably by a man who has recently succeeded in getting his 
papers and is elated at obtaining and anxious to hold 
the position he secures. It is this that makes him willing 
to take the chances mentioned. The miners and other 
workmen in the mine know well enough that the law is 
not being carried out, and they, in turn, get careless like- 
wise. 

Obviously, the result is bad and the moral seems to be 
quite clear, “If the boss does not enforce and carry out 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act himself, how can he ex- 
pect his men to do so?” This condition naturally con- 
tinues until the headlines of the daily papers announce 
the occurrence of a disastrous explosion. The later inves- 
tigation fails to discover the actual cause of the disaster, 
though many theories are advanced to explain the mys- 
tery. 

VIGILANT. 

British Columbia, Canada. 


dumidifying Mine Air 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the interesting inquiry, in 
regard to the humidifying of mine air, Coan Ags, Jan. 
2, p. 29, the statement of “Miner” that the humidity im- 
parted to the air current by the exhaust steam is prac- 
tically lost at a distance of 600 ft. from the bottom of the 
downcast shaft, shows that he is not putting enough ex- 
haust steam into the air passing down the shaft, to pro- 
duce good results at all times. 

My own practical experience has taught me that, with 
the winter temperatures one may expect in Ohio, it will 
require 1 hp. of exhaust steam for each 1000 cu.ft. of 
air entering the shaft. This will, of course, depend, to 
a certain extent, on the distance it is necessary to convey 
the exhaust steam before it reaches the downcast shaft. 
No doubt the amount I have mentioned will seem ex- 
cessive; but when one considers that the thermometer 
often registers below zero, and that it is necessary, there- 
fore, to regard such conditions, it will be readily seen that 
the amount is not in excess. 

I would recommend that “Miner” increase the amount 
of exhaust steam delivered to the air current; and make 
frequent tests with a sling psychrometer, until the read- 
ings show, say 93 per cent. relative humidity in the live 
workings, which he states are 4000 ft. inby from the down- 
east shaft. Such relative humidity should be obtained 
when the outside temperature is at or near the freezing 
point; and, then, if the temperature should drop for a 
few days, there will no doubt be sufficient moisture in 
the mine to tide over this condition. 
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I would also recommend the placing of a two-way valve 
on the exhaust header, so that it will be possible to regu- 
late the supply of steam according to the requirements. 
When the steam supplied to the intake current is suf- 
ficient one should be able to notice a steam fog or mist 
for a distance of at least 1500 to 2000 ft. inby from the 
shaft, days when the outside temperature is zero or there- 
abouts. If necessary, a 114-1n. live-steam line could be 
connected with the top of the downcast shaft, for emer- 
gency use in extremely cold weather. 

A very good test, for observing the dust conditions 
in the mine, is to place sheets of white paper at various 
points in the entries and the workings; and observe how 
much dust collects on these, in a certain time, say weekly. 
I feel certain that if “Miner” will work along these lines, 
he will be amply repaid. 

GrorGE Morris, 
Mining Engineer. 
Ralphton, Penn. 


ew) 


Loading Coal by Machinery 
at the Face 


I believe the inquiry of John Harvey, Coat Acx, Dec. 
5, p. 920, refers to a mechanical coal conveyor, to be in- 
stalled along the coal face, in a thin seam where it is im- 
possible to take the cars because of a lack of headroom. 
As I have had considerable experience, in Scotland, in 
the handling of coal by means of the Blackett coal con- 
veyor, at the working face of a thin seam of coal, I 
thought the following description would be of interest 
to Mr. Harvey and others. 

This conveyor, which was 300 ft. long, was installed 
at a cost of $2000. I believe the seam of coal described 
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The machine was run by a 7- hp., three-phase, alternating- | 
current motor. The mine cars held only 8 ewt., or 896 lb. 
(taking the ewt. as 112 lb.). When running the conveyor 
at its full capacity, we could load 60 of these cars per 
hour; but this supply of coal could not be maintained 
throughout the day. The 10 men working on this 300-. 
ft. face of coal would average from 230 to 240 cars of 
coal per day or, say something over 100 short tons; 
but this would run the conveyor scarcely four hours. 

In the seam to which I refer, before the installation of 
the conveyor, the men averaged only 3 tons of coal per 
man per day. By means of the conveyor, this output was 
increased to from 8 to 10 tons of coal per man per day. 
Again, previous to the installation, it had been the cus- 
tom to pay for the mining and hauling of the coal to the 
side track, a distance of 14 of a mile, a rate of 62c. per 
ton. Boys were employed for this purpose, except where 
the grade of the road was too steep for them to handle the 
cars, where men had to be used. This rate for mining 
and hauling the coal to the side track was reduced by 
the installation of the conveyor to 3l1c. per ton. 

I may say that this installation was made in a seam 4 
ft. thick, having a dip of 1:6, which was increased in 
places to 1:4. The levels were driven on the strike of 
the seam, about 300 ft. apart, cutting off the rooms driven 
up from the level below. Main headings were maintained 
every 300 ft. apart, and these were equipped with a drum 
and brake operated as a self-acting incline. 

When it was decided to install the conveyor at the face, 
this was straightened and opened to a width sufficient 
to admit the conveyor line and still give room for the 
mining of the coal. For this purpose, the roof required 
to be “supported temporarily by timbers, and “chocks” 
were built below the line of the conveyor. From 3 to 4 



























































Cross — Section 


SECTIONAL VIEW AND Cross-Section at Lon@waLt Facr, SHowrne A Linx-Bettr, LoapiIne CONVEYOR 


by correspondent is admirably adapted to the use of a con- 
veyor, as the most important consideration when install- 
ing such a machine is a good roof and bottom that will 
allow sufficient open space for its operation, so that the 
conveyor will not be impeded by unnecessary timbers and 
fallen coal. The hard sandrock floor and limestone bot- 
tom will require little timbering in the open space along 
the face of the coal. I have seen the conveyor worked suc- 
cessfully in a seam 2 ft. thick. 

The Blackett conveyor required two men, at the load- 
ing end of the machine, for topping and switching the 
cars as they were loaded and for operating the conveyor. 


ft. of bottom had to be lifted on the main heading to per- 
mit the mine car to pass under the loading chute at the 
end of the conveyor. In this system, as the longwall face 
advanced, the temporary timbers were removed at the face 
and the conveyor moved forward. 

The advantages claimed for the conveyor and verified, 
in our case, are the following: i 

1. A largely increased output of coal, per man per 
day, as the miner having no cars to handle, devoted his 
time wholly to the production of coal. ; 

2. Decreased cost of maintenance and operation, per 
ton of coal mined. 


January 16, 1915 





3. Better working conditions and less timber, rails, 
etc., required, owing to the more rapid advance of the 
working face. 
4. <A more satisfied class of workmen, because the la- 
borious handling of cars is avoided in this system. 
THOMAS MULHOLLAND. 
Ensley, Ala. 





| In response to our inquiry, in reference to the instal- 
lation of longwall conveyors, in the working of thin seams 
of coal in this country, the Link-Belt Co. has kindly 
sent photo of this machine, which we have reproduced, 
together with the following information : 

Two of these machines were installed in the 28-in. 
veins of the Pennsylvania Coal Co.’s mines, at Dunmore, 
Penn., last April. These machines were set up on 250- 
ft. centers, in 16-ft. sections. The conveying medium 
consists of a single strand of H-type chain, having a 5- 
in: pitch and being 9 in. wide. The chain, which con- 
veys the coal along a trough as illustrated in the accom- 
panying figure, is operated at a speed of about 90 ft. 
per min. This machine was installed on a contract guar- 
anteeing a capacity of 10 tons of run-of-mine anthracite 
per hour, with uniform loading. Each machine is 
equipped with a 714-hp., back-geared electric motor, the 
gearing being provided with metal guards. As the coal 
face advances, the machine is moved forward by hand, 
using crowbars, chain blocks, or other simple means. 

Two similar machines were also installed at the Hillside 
Coal & Iron Co.’s mines, at Mayfield, Penn., last Septem- 
ber. The machines are in constant operation and giving 
good satisfaction, by accomplishing the work for which 
they were designed.—Ep1ror. | 

The Foreigner in Mining 


Letter No. 12—The recent discussion of the foreigner 
in coal mining has been of great interest, particularly 
to the foreigners themselves—those who could read and 
understand English. There are many such among Coa 
_AGE readers and they have read every word thus far writ- 
ten. I am one of these and was glad to notice Mr. Lantz’ 
suggestion, in Letter No. 10, Coat Aas, Dec. 26, p. 1035, 
that the views of foreign-born mining men who have be- 
come Americanized and have adopted American standards 
of living would be interesting and valuable. 

My practical experience in coal mining, during the last 
20 years, has shown me that there is much unfair treat- 
ment of the foreigner in mining and that he is not given 
the same chances to advance and improve himself that 
are afforded American miners. As an illustration of this 
fact, I will cite one particular case in which a few native- 
born foreign boys had attended a night school where 
they studied for fireboss certificates. They, later, passed 
the examination successfully, received certificates of com- 
petency and filed their several applications for the posi- 
tion of fireboss, in the mine office. When there was an 
opening, however, the mine foreman sent for a few good 
American-born men; and the superintendent, who was a 
college-educated man, but knew little more of mining 
than an ordinary wood-chopper, was induced to appoint 


the newcomers, instead of the foreign-born boys who 


should have stood the first chance. In this way, the mine 
foreman actually put one over on the mine superintendent 
when he shoved these men back who were in every way 
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competent to fill the position and brought new men to the 
mine to fill the places. 

One may ask, “What chance does that give a foreigner, 
or what encouragement does it offer him to educate him- 
self?” Had the mine foreman, in this case, been square 
and the superintendent a man of experience, and these 
men had been shoved along as they were able to go, they, 
in turn, would have started a hundred others on the same 
track, as it would have proved the benefit they had re- 
ceived from their education. But, I have not told all: 
the worst was yet to come. Later, when hard times oc- 
curred, the foreigners and their boys were laid off entire- 
ly. The mine foreman had vo work for them: but single 
men—Americans—were kept at work, while these mar- 
ried foreigners, many having large families, were thrown 
idle. The boys who had studied were ridiculed by their 
less ambitious fellows, who taunted them with, “Well, 
aren't you fools; never going to get a job of firebossing; 
youse won’t never be American citizens—not with such 
dirty officials as we have to work under”; and other like 
remarks. 

I want to say, in closing, that many coal operators 
make a mistake in their treatment of the foreigner, and 
particularly the native-born foreigner. It is a fact worth 
observing that the children of these foreigners are being 
educated. They are ambitious; many of them are looking 
forward to a college education, and are making rapid 
progress. Few of them, indeed, will be contented to draw 
coke or dig coal all their lives. 

It would be interesting and instructive to know what 
percentage of English, German, Swedish and Bohemian 
miners has been killed in the mines, during the past year. 
I believe they are the best class and highest grade of 
miners now employed in the mines of this country. 

A FOREIGNER. 

Mt. Pleasant, Penn. 





Letter No. 13—I have been much interested in the dis- 
cussion now in progress in Coat AGE, regarding the edu- 
cation of the foreigner. Inasmuch as one correspondent 
invites the opinions of foreigners, I am induced to break 
into the discussion. 

As one who came from Europe, direct to the coal fields, 
several years ago, I have an intimate knowledge of the 
character, habits and aspirations of those humble persons 
now arriving from the Continent in such numbers. I 
have been in close working contact with many of this 
class, who, like myself, have become more or less Amer- 
icanized. Also, having previously had many years’ practi- 
cal experience in educational matters, especially the edu- 
cation of workingmen, I have unconsciously formed the 
habit of observing and comparing the educational stand- 
ards of the communities in which it has been.my fortune 
to dwell. In this respect, I have had many opportunities 
of comparing the general education of the foreigner with 
that of the American workman in the coal fields of this 
country. I regret to say that the result has not always 
been to the credit of the American miner. 

Many of the aliens who come direct to the coal fields 
from the mining countries of Europe are experienced 
miners and possess a good rudimentary education. But, 
the American miner is very prone to look upon even these 
with disdain, simply because they do not speak the lan- 
guage or understand what is said to them. There are be- 
sides, of course, a large number of a lower grade of for- 
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elgners, who reach the coal fields from the farming dis- 
tricts of Europe. As a rule, these gravitate to the coal 
fields from the larger cities where they have been long 
enough to obtain a fair knowledge of the country and the 
language. The most of this class do not aspire to enter 
the mines; and only do so because of their need of work 
or at the solicitation of friends already in the mines. 

What the foreigner most needs is to learn the language 
sufficiently to enable him to speak it and understand what 
is said tohim. They pick up this knowledge more rapidly 
in their daily work than by attending educational classes. 
In my opinion, any further education given them should 
be in the nature of acquainting them with the dangers 
of mining and the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in this country. The work of making a good citizen 
out of the foreigner is too often neglected. 

Anyone familiar with the situation knows that far too 
many foreigners come to this country for the purpose of 
making easy money in a short time. They are sending 
this home to pay for the farm that they are anxious to go 
back and work. It would be better for the coal districts 
and the country at large if the foreigners we employ were 
given to understand that they must get their families 
here and be naturalized within a given time, say a year. 
It is not wisdom to have so many of these men crowded 
into the mining camps and living in the most degraded 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 

The low cost of electricity and its increasing application 
for power and lighting, in mining work, together with the 
ease of installation and the flexibility and small expense for 
maintenance of the system has resulted in the development 
and successful adaptation of the centrifugal pump to mining 
conditions and requirements. 

The centrifugal pump is, by its very nature, an electrically 
driven pump, owing chiefly to the high speed of rotation re- 
quired for the development of its centrifugal force, and the 
same high speed of rotation is the prime feature of the dyna- 
mo or electric motor. 


Efficiency—Motor-driven pumps of the centrifugal type 
present features capable of developing high efficiencies. It 
is now possible, by the improved design of the impeller and 
its casing, to obtain the same high efficiencies for all heads 
up to 250 ft., which fact alone adapts them to mining use. 

What is generally understood as the “pump efficiency” is 
the ratio of output to input; which in centrifugal pumps is 
the ratio of the work performed (ft.-lb. per min.) to the 
brake horsepower reduced to the same basis. The “overall 
efficiency,’ which is a term sometimes used, includes the 
combined efficiencies of the motor and the pump. It is the 
ratio of the work performed (ft.-lb. per min.) to the kilo- 
watts delivered to the motor reduced to the same basis. The 
efficiencies of the better class of these pumps vary from 45 
to 78 per cent., depending on size of pump and head. 

Rated Size of Pump—Centrifugal pumps are rated, in re- 
spect to size and capacity, by stating the diameter, in inches, 
of the discharge. Thus, an 8-in. centrifugal pump is one 
having a discharge connection 8 in. in diameter. This is also 
called a “No, 8 pump.” 

Size Required for Given Capacity—It is possible to esti- 
mate approximately the size or number of pump required to 
deliver a given quantity of water, G (gal. per min.), on the 
basis of an assumed average velocity of discharge of, say 
12 ft. per sec., for heads varying from 80 to 90 ft.; and as- 
suming, further, that this velocity will vary approximately 
as the square root of the head. 

For example, calling the required diameter of discharge 
d, in inches; the desired capacity of the pump G, in gallons 
per minute; and the given head h, in feet, the caleulation is 
as follows, on the basis of a velocity of 12 ft. per sec., under 
an average head of 85 ft.: 


60 X 12 X 12 (0.7854 d?) [x a. 
33] \ 35” 8.186 dV h 
and, for the required diameter of discharge, 


G+ 
VVi 


However, since the sectional area of the volute, at the cut-off, 
is the factor determining the discharge, the above formula, 
at times, gives rise to misunderctanding. 


G= 
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manner possible—often like hogs. The general tone of 
the camp is lowered because of their inordinate desire 
to save money and send it home. The natural result is 
to prejudice the mind of the American workman, who 
fails to realize that this is not their normal habit of life 
when in their own country. 

To force this class of foreign labor to declare their in- 
tention of becoming citizens of this country, within a year, 
would probably mean a reduction of their number in the 
coal fields ; but the grade of labor remaining would be of a 
far superior quality, and the talk of their education would 
be unnecessary. 

It has been my observation that where the population in 
the coal fields consists of foreigners who are married and 
settled with their families, in their own homes, the work- 
ers prove to be the most reliable and respectable it is possi- 
ble to employ. I believe, therefore, that everything should 
be done, in the way of education, to persuade or even com- 
pel this class of labor coming into the country to declare 
their intention of settling here and becoming good citi- 
zens. In closing, I may say that, while I believe in edu- 
cation, I am convinced that the foreigner needs no more 
attention, in this respect, than the average American 
workman. 


WESVANIA. 


——, W. Va. 


LLL 
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The Single-Stage, Centrifugal Pump—There are two gen- 
eral types of centrifugal pumps; namely, volute and turbine 
pumps. The “volute” type receives its name from the spiral 
torm of casing that surrounds the impeller and conducts the 
water flowing from the impeller to the discharge pipe or 
nozzle. Volute pumps are generally single-stage pumps. 
The volute is the standard type of centrifugal pump, for all 
capacities and for all heads up to 250 ft. 

The accompanying figure shows an outside view of a 
10-in., double-suction, volute, motor-driven pump. All centrif- 
ugal pumps have the following essential elements or parts 
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Camerron Ten-InNcu, Douste-Suction, Motor-Driven, 
CENTRIFUGAL PuMP 


that combine to form the pump proper: 1. A shaft that trans- 
mits the power from the motor to the pump. 2. An impeller 
mounted on the shaft and rotated by it at a high speed. 3. 
A casing that surrounds the impeller and confines the water 
within the pump till it is finally discharged at the nozzle or 
into the column pipe leading to the surface. 


Advantages of Centrifugal Pumps—In this type of pump 
there is the entire absence of complicated parts such as valves, 
pistons, ete. Less floor space is required; cost of installation 
and maintenance is lower for the same service; and the action 
of the impeller is continuous, producing a steady discharge 
and eliminating shock and noise. The interior of the pump is 
readily accessible for inspection without disturbing any pipe 
connections or the alignment of the pump. i 


~~ 
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The Simple Vernier 


What is the principle of a simple vernier, by which 
it is possible to read with accuracy to a smaller division 
than that on the scale? Are all verniers constructed and 
read alike? 

SURVEYOR. 

Bethlehem, Penn. 





The principle of the vernier depends on: its divisions 
being less or greater than the divisions of the scale, by 
‘a certain fractional or decimal part of the scale unit. 
“There are two kinds of verniers—the direct and the 
retrograde. In the direct vernier, the divisions on the 
-yernier are shorter than those on the scale. In the retro- 
grade vernier, which is not so common as the direct, the 
yernier divisions are longer than those of the scale. 
) A scale may be graduated for any unit of measure; as, 
for example, feet, inches, degrees, etc. The vernier 
may, then, be so divided as to read any fractional or deci- 
‘mal part of such unit. 
_ Referring to the accompanying figure, the divisions of 
‘the scale marked 1, 2, etc., may represent feet or inches. 





VERNIER 














DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE SIMPLE VERNIER AND 
SHOWING THREE PosITIONS ON THE SCALE 


These being divided, in this case, into ten smaller divi- 
sions, this scale is a decimal scale and each of the smaller 
divisions marks ;'5 of the scale unit, whatever this may be. 

Now, in order to divide these smaller divisions again 
into ten parts, each of which will measure '/,,, part of 
the scale unit, it is necessary to so graduate the vernier 
that ten divisions shall be equal to nine divisions of the 
seale (direct vernier) or to eleven divisions of the scale 
(retrograde vernier). 

The vernier shown in the figure is direct, ten of its di- 
Visions corresponding to nine divisions of the scale, as 
Shown at A. This makes each division of the vernier 
measure ;°; of a division of the scale. In other words, 
each vernier division is 75 less than a division of the 
scale; and this difference measures, therefore, */,,. of 
the scaie unit. 

When reading, the position of the index of the vernier 
is first read on the scale. In the figure, the vernier is 
shown in three positions; at A, the vernier index reads 
zero; at B, the vernier index reads 1.2; at C,, the vernier 
index reads something more than 1.3; and the excess 
faust be read from the vernier, by observing the lines of 
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coincidence where a vernier division exactly corresponds 
to a division of the scale, which is here the sixth division 
of the vernier. Since each vernier division is less than 
the scale division by 1/,), of the scale unit, it is evident 
that the vernier index has advanced °/,,, of the scale unit 
beyond the reading 1.3; and the full reading, in this case, 
is therefore 1.36. 

It is important to notice that a direct vernier must be 
read forward, in the same direction as the scale is read. 
In a retrograde vernier, the vernier index is at the other 
end of the vernier, and the vernier is read back from this 
index or in the reverse direction from the reading of 
the seale. ; 

& 


Problem in Surveying 


Kindly explain how the horizontal and vertical dis- 
tances are calculated from the pitch distance, in surveying 
a breast or heading in an inclined seam. For example, if 
the heading has a pitch of 45 deg. and the measurement is 
200 ft. on the pitch, what is the corresponding horizontal 
distance and the vertical rise ? 

Ropert KRAMER. 

Trevorton, Penn. 





It is customary when surveying on steep inclines to 
inake all measurements on the pitch or the dip of the 
seam, as the case may be. In order to reduce pitch or dip 
measurements to the horizontal and vertical distances, it 


is usual to employ a table of sines and cosines. For ex- 
ample: 
Ilorz. distance = pitch distance X .cos pitch angle 
Vert. distance = pitch distance X sin pitch angle 


The sine and cosine of 45 deg. are each 0.707, as given 
by the table of sines and cosines. Therefore, for a dis- 
tance of 200 ft. measured on the pitch, 

Horz. distance = 200 X 0.707 = 141.4 ft. 
Vert. distance = 200 X 0.707 = 141.4 ft. 

Since the angle of inclination or the pitch angle, in 
this case, is 45 deg., the three lines representing, respec- 
tively, the pitch, the horizontal and the vertical distances, 
form a right isosceles triangle, the horizontal distance 
being equal to the vertical distance, and the pitch distance 
being the hypotenuse. In this case, therefore, the square 
of the pitch distance is equal to twice the square of either 
the horizontal or the vertical distance, according to the 
rule, in geometry, that the square of the hypotenuse of a 
right triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of the 
two sides, which gives, in this case, the two sides being 
equal, 
pitch 200 

v3 1.414 


Also, since the sine of 30 deg. or the cosine of 60 deg. 
= 0.5, the vertical distance on a pitch of 30 deg. is al- 
ways one-half of the pitch distance; and, likewise, the 
horizontal distance on a pitch of 60 deg. is one-half the 
pitch distance. 





Horz. or vert. = = 141.4 f2. 
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Miscellaneous Qvestions 


(Answered by Request) 
Ques.—Calculate the following notes taken from a 
“level book”; and give the elevation of each station re- 
ferred to the bench mark, whose elevation is 20: 


Sta. B.S. LS. FS. Remarks 

B.M. 6.70 vie Elevation of bench = 20 

1 avers 3.40 

2 4.20 

3 2.80 

4, 5.70 

5 1.80 tie 

6 T.P fault Have. 2.90 Sta. 6 = turning point 
8.30 x Ve 

7 SSEe 7.40 

8 rot G.50 

9 45h 2.80 

10 Wats 8.40 

11 Wri 300 

12 Ar 2.40 

13 ee 4.70 ah 

1400 bs Sas aire 1.80 Sta. 14 = turning point 
5.40 tes PSone 

15 sha 2.20 

16 orleys 6.80 

17 aca 4.30 

18 ae ie 3.82 


Ans.—In fare, fhe backsights (B.S.) are all plus 
(+) sights, and must be added to the elevation of the 
bench mark (B.M.) or turning point (T.P.) on which 
the rod is held. The intermediate sights (I.S.) and fore- 
sights (F.S.) are all minus (—) sights and must be sub- 
tracted from the height of instrument (H.I.) to find the 
elevation of the station, which gives the following: 








Sta. B.S. ness F.S. FL. Elevation 
B.M. 6.70 See say es Deeee 20.00 
1 Eels 3.40 . wae 26.70 23.30 
2 4.20 ae itd 22.50 
3 2.80 sfamsra eo 23.90 
4 5.70 dae “aber 21.00 
5 1.80 antes ae 24.90 
Gules ; Site Ware 2.90 AT 23.80 
8.30 Pies Thee 32.10 Bees 
vf avels 7.40 ae Witenes 24.70 
8 6.50 be | ee 25.60 
9 2.80 ae ae 29.30 
10 8.40 ake Bea 23.70 
11 3.50 Le er 28.60 
12 2.40 Atri bvcie & 29.70 
13 4.70 53 Bese 27.40 
14 T.P BA es Ayer 1.80 whee 30.30 
5.40 Ae siete 35.70 one 
15 pas 2.20 < one 3h 6 33.50 
16 6.80 Ppa aren 28 .90 
uN ( 4.30 ess eer 31.40 
18 acres: 3.82 ry Fe 31.88 
20.40 8.52 


Proof 20.00 -+ 20.40 — 8.52 = 31.88. 

Ques.—Explain how it is that finely pulverized clean 
coal ash when mixed into a stiff paste to which some 
common table salt (NaCl) is added makes a very good 
temporary substitute for fireclay. 

Ans.—Ordinary coal ash contains dioxide of silica 
(SiO,), sesquioxide of iron (Fe,0,), oxide of alumina 
(A1,0,), oxide of calcium (CaO) and magnesium oxide, 
(MgO). The addition of common salt or sodium chloride 
(NaCl) and water (H,0) provides all the constituents of 
plastic fireclay, except the oxides of sodium and potassium, 
and the latter is often present either as the monoxide 
(KO) or the unstable peroxide (K,0,). There is there- 
fore formed, by the addition of the salt and water, a me- 
chanical compound closely resembling fireclay. 

In the case of an ash from which considerable clinker 
has been sifted, we find also sulphate of lime (CaSO,) 
and phosphoric acid in some of its forms, all of which de- 
teriorate the value of the clay. Fireclay can thus be 
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made for emergency use, for temporary repairs to fire- 
boxes, etc. 

Ques.—Find the total pressure on the vertical side 
and total pressure on the bottom of the rectangular tank 
illustrated in the accom- 
panying figure. The size of 
the tank is 4x4 ft. on the 
bottom and it is 3 ft. high. 
Into the top of the tank, 
which is closed, is inserted 
a pipe. Water is poured 
into this pipe and fills the 
tank, and also the pipe to a 
depth of 7 ft. above the bot- 
tom of the tank. 

Ans.—The area of the 
vertical side of the tank is 
8x 4= 12 ft. The wate 
pressing on this vertical side 
has a mean head equal to 
the depth of the center line 
of this side below the level 
of the water in the pipe, or 7 — 3/2 = 514 ft. The total 
pressure on the vertical side is, then, 12 & 5.5 & 62.5 = 
4125 lb. 

The area of the bottom of the tank is 4 * 4 = 16 
sq.ft. The head of water pressing on the bottom is 7 ft. 
The total pressure on the bottom of the tank is, then, 
16 x 7 X 62.5 — 7000 lb. 

(ues.—What weight will a man be able to lift with 
a windlass, by exerting a constant force of 30 lb. on the 
handle? The radius of the handle is 15 
in. and the diameter of the windlass bar- 
rel 10 in. 

Ans.—In this ease, the lever arm of the 
force exerted is three times that of the 
weight lifted, the former being 15 in.— 
while the latter is one-half the diameter of 
the drum, or 5 in. Therefore, the weight 
lifted will be three times the force ex- 
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Ques. —A certain volume of air is andar a pressure of 
15 lb. per sq.in., at a temperature of 36 deg. F. What 
temperature will be required to increase the pressure of 
this air to 23 lb. per sq.in., assuming the volume remains 
unchanged ? 

Anes -Assamine that the given pressures are the total 
pressures above a vacuum and remembering that, for the 
same volume of air, the absolute temperature varies di- 
rectly as the absolute pressure exerted on the air and vice 
versa, Which makes the absolute-temperature ratio equal 
to that of the absolute- -pressure ratio; and calling th 
required temperature of the air ¢, we have 


460 +¢% 28 
460 + 36 15 
_ 23 (460 + 36) 


— = 4 9 
is 460 = say 300° F. 
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as the preceding one. 
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Warrisburg, Penn. 


Three indictments, with a total of 126 counts, charging 
the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. with violations of the 


interstate commerce laws relating to the transportation of 
anthracite and bituminous coal between Philadelphia and 
New England points were found by the Federal Grand Jury 
on Jan. 7. No date has as yet been fixed for the trial of 
the case. ‘ 

Fifty-one counts in one indictment charge the railway 
company with failing to file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission schedules of its rates and charges for coal trans- 
ported over the Philadelphia & Reading transportation line 
of barges and tugs, which it owns, running between the coal 
fields in Pennsylvania and New England ports. 

The indictment covers a period from Oct. 1, 19138, to Apr. 
1, 1914, and involves continuous shipment of anthracite from 
St. Clair and Schuylkill Haven, Penn., to numerous points, 
including Boston, East Cambridge, Charleston, Brookline, 
Milton and Salem in Massachusetts and to Portland, Gardiner, 
Rockland and Bar Harbor, Maine. 

Thore is also a charge against the company that it favored 
some of its shippers, especially the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., by granting them privileges and facilities 
in transportation that were not accorded to their competitors. 

By its ownership of mines and rail and water lines the 
component parts of the Reading system have obtained a 
large control over the supply and output of coal through all 
of the New England territory. This power of control is 
largely attributed to the fact that the railway company is 
not dependent upon the rail routes to New England for service 
in carrying the coal but through its ownership of the barge 
line it is enabled to transport anthracite to New England 
at a cost lower than that imposed upon its competitors. 

The railway company has never regarded its barge line 
to be within the regulations of the Interstate Commerce act, 
and upon this theory, has never filed with the commission 
tariffs showing its rates of transportation over the water 
route. 

Should it be decided by the court that the barge line rates 
and charges must be published in tariffs and filed with the 
commission, all shippers will be given the privilege of using 
the barge iine under exactly the same conditions as are 
now enjoyed by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 

In the second indictment the railroad is charged with 
granting concessions to favored coal shippers by failing to 
collect demurrage charges on carloads of coal that have been 
held in the railway’s yards more than 48 hours after the cargo 
reached Port Richmond. For 48 hours after a shipment 
reaches the point of destination it is held by the railway 
without charge to the consignee. For each succeeding day 
a carload is held in the yards, a demurrage of $1 is to be 
charged, according to the regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The indictment cites 50 instances where favored shippers 
had their cars detained at Woodlane yards, 8 miles from Port 
Richmond for many days beyond the time limit allowed for 
discharging the cargo, but the railway company made no 
claim for demurrage. 

The period of these alleged violations is from Mar. 1, 
1913, to Apr. 1, 1914, and are connected with bituminous coal 
shipped from West Virginia to Port Richmond, for trans- 
shipment to other points. Among the shippers alleged to have 
been favored by this method are the Mosco Iron Co.; the Glen 
Brook Coal Co., and the Hutchinson Coal Co. 

Competitors of these companies, it was said, were not 


allowed these concessions, but were compelled to take their 


eargoes at their destination in Port Richmond, and if delay 


occurred necessitating a detention of 48 hours they were com- 


pelled to pay the demurrage charges. 

The third indictment is substantially of the same character 
It charges that between July 1, 1913, 
and Apr. 1, 1914, the railway company failed to collect de- 
murrage on 25 rail shipments from mines to Port Richmond. 

Whitney & Kemmerer, Blair Parke Coal & Coke Co., and 
the Maryland Coal Co. are cited as being favored also by the 
railway company in being relieved of demurrage charges. 


After finding the indictments, it was stated that the 
aggregate of fines that could be imposed should the Govern- 
ment prove its charges would be $1,650,000, but it is not likely 
that the court would go to that extent in inflicting pun- 
ishment. 

It was stated that the questions of law involved in the 
cases are very interesting, and of importance not only to 
the railway company, but to the public as well. They 
concern the shipment of both anthracite and bituminous coal 
from points along the lines of the Reading railway and its 
connecting carriers to points along the coast of New England. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Nanticoke—The distinction of having the greatest output 
of coal of any breaker in the anthracite region for the year 
1914, is held by the Truesdale colliery of the D. L. & W. R.R. 
Co. The Prospect colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
ranks second in the list in coal production and is closely 
followed by the Woodward colliery of the Lackawanna com- 
pany. The figures for the production in 1914 are as follows: 
Truesdale, 1,152,201; Prospect, 1,097,973; Woodward, 1,053,461. 
A feature in regard to the success of the Truesdale colliery 
is that it is the second colliery in the anthracite region to be 
electrically operated. 


Scranton—Arrangements have been completed by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. to give moving picture 
shows to all the employees, depicting safety means and 
methods and showing the right and wrong way of doing 
work in the mines. The company thinks by this method all 
the employees can be sufficiently schooled and educated as 
to the right way to prevent accidents and also how to act 
in case of accidents. Prizes amounting to over $100 will be 
given by officials of the company to employees at any of its 
collieries who submit the best suggestions for the promulga- 
tion of the safety movement. These suggestions must be 
written and handed in before Mar. 1, and each contestant is 
limited to 1000 words. 


Avoca—That the property and employees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co., at its No. 6 colliery, are well protected from 
fire, was shown on Jan. 9, when a fire drill was held at 10:09 
a.m. Forty-eight seconds after the sounding of the five short 
calls of the Erie system, several different plugs were opened, 
the hose stretched and ready for service and the entire 187 
men and boys of the breaker were out in the-open. This is the 
fastest time yet made. This is the same set of fire fighters 
which last year made the record of 53 seconds to prepare for 
action and this time was never equaled until they lowered 
it themselves. The test was an unexpected one, it never 
being thought that with the frigid weather a call —.uld be 
made. 





Hazleton—Cold weather found most of the springs and 
bore holes dry with no possibility of reopening until the 
frost leaves the ground in the spring. Mines are hampered 
for lack of water to run their boilers and pumps and devices 
to melt snow and ice are being installed at many collieries. 
With business brisk at the mines, suspension because of 
drought would mean heavy losses. 


Silver Brook mine covering an area of 71% square miles 
and containing several beds of coal, aggregating 22 ft. in 
thickness, which have never been touched, maybe opened by 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. The property which was leased 
to the J. F. Wentz Coal Co., of Philadelphia, was abandoned 
and filled with water in 1906. It is stated that the coal de- 
posits have been merely scratched and the resumption of 
operation will mean the employment of 1500 men. 


Harrisburg—lIt is stated that the action in equity involving 
construction of the term “miner” in the Mine Foreman’s Cer- 
tificate Act, is to be appealed to the Supreme Court. Judge 
McCarrell, of the Dauphin County Court, declined to enjoin 
Chief of Mines James E. Roderick from issuing certificates to 
men who have not served five years as actual diggers of coal, 
holding that the Legislature did not make that a require- 
ment, 


Wilkes-Barre—When a half dozen employees at the Henry 
colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. at Plains were unable 
to show their union buttons recently, 700 men and boys, mem- 
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bers of the United Mine Workers of America, declared a strike, 
and operations at the colliery came to a standstill. 


Bituminous 


Uniontown—Henry Ainsley was instantly killed and Harry 
Capitol was severely injured, Jan. 8, when the insulation 
on a 550-volt wire in the Evans No. 3 mine wore off and 
charged an electric coal cutter. When the men started the 
machine, Ainsley was thrown to the floor of the mine and came 


in contact with the rail which had been also charged. Cap- 
itol was burned on hands and arms. 
Washington—Following the settlement of the action 


brought by the employees against John M. Greek, president of 
the Greek Coal Co., operating near Washington, for failure to 
pay his employees their wages, it was recently announced 
that the mine would reopen, giving employment to about 75 
men. 


Connellsville—It is expected that the coke industry will 
shortly reflect the pronounced improvement which has already 
taken place in the steel trade. Connellsville coke is now 
showing but little change over former figures, being approx- 
imately on a basis of 200,000 tons weekly, production and ship- 
ments being about equal. 


Charleroi — Announcement was recently made that the 
Eclipse and Alice mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. would be 
started in full shortly, giving employment to $00 to 600 men 
each. Various factories and mills, as well as other indus- 
trial works, some of which have been shut down for months, 
are resuming operations. 

Fredericktown—There does not seem much chance of Vesta 
No. 5 mine resuming operations for some time. This mine 
is one of the largest along the Monongahela River and is 
operated by the Jones & Laughlin Co. Commissaries have 
been opened to relieve the suffering of the poorer families. 
This mine when in operation employs between 1000 and 1200 
men. 


Monongahela City—The local Pittsburgh Coal Co. officials 
have received notices that mine foremen, firebosses and 
other minor officers shall at once sever their connections with 
the so-colled ‘booze clubs” or resign their positions. 


Martin—The Martin mine of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
which has been on fire since Nov. 4, 1914, has as yet not 
been drowned out, though the pumps have been almost 
continuously in operation. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluefield—Many Italians are making their way to Norfolk 
and other seaport towns, from whence they will sail to the 
Old Country or go to some other part of this, where they can 
secure employment. It is understood that some of the coal com- 
panies in the nearby fields, are unable to give all their men 
work, and this is probably the reason that so many are leaving 
this region. 


Fayetteville—One of the largest mortgages ever placed on 
record in this county, was filed recently. It is from the 
Sunday Creek Co. to the U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co. and con- 
sists of 160 pages. It is issued for the purpose of refunding 
indebtedness represented by unpaid bonds, amounting to $3,- 
838,000, issued in April 1910. Interest unpaid on these bonds 
amounts to $95,950 and the amount of the new bonds issued 
is $3,934,000. The bonds are to run 34 years at 4% interest. 
Coal lands and property in Ohio and West Virginia are covered 
by this issue. 


Charleston—Advance pages of the biennial report of Harl A. 
Henry, chief of the Department of Mines, show that the pro- 
duction of coal in West Virginia, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 last was the greatest in the history of the state. 
From 1005 mines in 83 counties there were produced during 
the year 65,783,088 tons of coal, as compared with 61,770,352 
tons for the previous year. McDowell County led in produc- 
tion, although the output there showed a decrease from pre- 
ceeding years. 


Huntington—The Lorain Dock & Coal Co., which has here- 
tofore been one of the largest operators in the eastern Ohio 
field, announces the purchase of 14,000 acres of coal land 
in Logan County, which it intends to begin work upon at 
once. Reports vary as to the company’s plans with reference 
to its eastern Ohio properties, J. W. Johnson, general man- 
ager, being quoted as saying that the company will not 
permit them to remain idle any longer than necessary by 
reason of the labor trouble, while it has several times been 
declared that the company will remove all equipment possible 
to its new West Virginia properties. In connection with the 
latter report, it is stated that the company will lease its 
Wheeling Creek and Lansing mines to the Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co., which owns adjoining properties, and which 
will operate the mines named from its own openings. 
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Bristol—With apparent prospects for a revival in the in- 
dustrial world, there are evidences of renewed activity in the 
Virginia and Kentucky coalfields. In eastern Kentucky, the 
mining plants of the Consolidation Coal Co. and the Elkhorn 
Mining Corporation working in the field contiguous to the 
Virginia line are resuming operations, and it is expected that 
all the mines in that region will be in full operation within 
the next month or thereabouts. Hundreds of men have been 
added to the mining forces, and the number will be largely 
increased. It is said that already the railroads are realiz- 
ing a large increase in the coal tonnage. 


TENNESSEE 


Jellico—The East Tennessee Coal Co., which a few months 
ago started a coal development at Lothair, in Perry County, 
Ky., announces that it will begin shipping coal Jan. 20. This 
new plant is one of the largest in the Perry County field. A 
connection with the Louisville & Nashville main line has just 
been completed, and put in operation. Several hundred men 
are being given employment. 


Knoxville—The annual meeting of the Southern Appala- 
chian Coal Operators’ Association will probably be held on 
Feb. 2, according to announcement made here. At this 
meeting the election of officers will be the principal matter 
of business. Knoxville operators report that mines in this 
part of the state are under way again and that the recent 
cold weather greatly reduced the retail stocks on hand in this 
section. Business conditions are improving and the general 
tone of the market, it is said, is much better than it was 
30 days ago. 


KENTUCKY 


Williamsburg—The Watts Creek Coal Co., operating mines 
at Woffard, Ky., north of here, has been sold to W. L. Moore, 
a local capitalist, for $4205. Mr. Moore will reorganize the 
company, which has been in the receiver’s hands for some 
time and which was sold by the country commissioner, and 
expects to begin operating on the first of February. 


Greenville—Charging that he was the victim of an un- 
provoked attack by employees of the Bevier Coal Co., and 
that he suffered 50 gunshot wounds in the side and back, 
Will Vance, himself under indictment for alleged participa- 
tion in a “possum hunter” raid, has sued the coal company 
and a, number of its employees for $5000 as damages. One of > 
the defendants is J. P. Cox, who, as leader of a group of the 
company’s employees, returned the fire of the raiders who 
attacked the company’s store in which they were barricaded. 


Frankfort—Some hope is expressed by interests which 
favored the Kentucky Workmen’s Compensation law, that 
the Court of Appeals may reconsider its finding in that case. 
This hope is based only on the grant by the court of an 
additional 20 days in which the attorney general of the 
state may file his petition for a rehearing or modification of 
the court’s opinion in the case. Three members of the court, 
one of them now chief justice, held in a dissenting opinion 
that the law was constitutional although the majority of 
the court ruled otherwise. 





Harlan—The Haggin interests of Lexington and New 
York have bought a one-fourth interest in the Asher Coal 
Mining Co. of this section. The company’s capital stock is 
$2,000,000 and the Haggin interests are reported to have paid 
$500,000 for their share. Judge T. J. Asher retains the re- 
maining three-fourths. The company controls all the Asher 
land in Harlan and Bell counties, several thousand acres. 


OHIO 


Cleveland— Eastern Ohio coal operators, at a meeting 
recently held here, decided to open their mines under the open 
shop plan. Striking miners who have been idle since Apr. 1 
last will have first opportunity under the scale offered by the 
operators. Notices that the mines in Belmont, Jefferson and 
Harrison counties will resume on @ date to be selected later 
will be posted at virtually all of the operations in the eastern 
Ohio field. Should the strikers refuse the rate offered, they 
will be served with notices to vacate the coal companies’ 
houses, failing in which eviction proceedings will be started. 


Martins Ferry—Upon the settlement of the coal strike in 
eastern Ohio depends the opening of a mine in Jefferson 
county, which has been closed down for the past 7 years. 
This is the Royal Coal Co.’s mine located at Tarrs Run. It is 
stated that should the strike be settled, this mine would re- 
open immediately, giving employment to at least 400 men. 


Carbon Hill—A new mine will be opened in the vicinity 
of Carbon Hill, Ohio, by interests from Nelsonville. It is 
planned to give employment to 50 men. Willis Ross and 
George Ridenhour are in charge of the project. ‘ 
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oxygen apparatus, but Inspector Evans failed to respond to 
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Marietta—A vein of coal has been opened on the William 
Covey farm located near the county infirmary of Washington 
County. The vein is 8% ft. thick of good quality. 


Columbus—The United States Supreme Court rendered a 
decision recently upholding the constitutionality of the Ohio 
workmen’s compensation law. This measure was enacted 
several years ago and had been fought by certain interests. 
The decision upholds the right to classify employees with the 
provision that the operation of the law is to be limited to 
employers working more than five persons, 


ILLINOIS 


Marion—The axle or shaft on the top of the tipple, of the 
Big Muddy Fuel Co.’s mine, near here, recently broke squarely 
in two while the cages were midway between the bottom and 
the surface. Fortunately, no miners were in them, and when 
they went to the bottom no one was injured. The cables, 
in going down, tore away part of the upper portion of the 
tipple, necessitating a suspension of several days. 


Danville—W hat is considered as remarkable among medical 
men is the case of Frank Partari, a coal miner, who suffered 
a broken back in a mine accident at the Carrier Mills, Saline 
County, more than a year ago, and who died on Jan. 2, at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital here. He suffered absolutely no pain 
until the final week. This case attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the medical world. 


Harrisburg—Ofticials of the State Mine Rescue Commission 
have perfected plans for a rescue station here. This follows 
closely on the establishment of a relief or substation at 
Herrin. ' 

Chieago—The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association recently 
appointed a committee to consider methods of standardizing 
the sizes of bituminous coal to be mined and sold in the 
state. At the present time there are five sizes in common 
use. Operators in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Kentucky have advocated the adoption of standard sizes 
for coal. 

Willisville—The Willisville coal mines south of Sparta 
have reopened. These mines employ about 300 men and shut- 
down several weeks ago, when a race riot broke out and two 
Americans and two Italians were killed. In the reopening, 
both Americans and Italians got their old jobs back. 


ARKANSAS 


Russellville—Under a decree of the Chancery Court the 
property and lease of the Arkansas Anthracite Coal Mining Co. 
have been sold to satisfy a judgment for $16,500, rendered 
against the operators in favor of W. F. McBride, a miner who 
was injured while digging coal in the mines in March, 1913. 
The property was sold to the plaintiff who transferred his 
lease to the Southern Anthracite Coal Mining Co. which will 
operate the property for the remaining four years of the 
lease. 


TEXAS 


Albany—Announcement has been made of the discovery of 
a bed of coal 5 ft. thick on the ranch of S. Webb. 6 miles 
northeast of Albany. An oil well was being sunk on this land 
and at a depth of 675 ft. coal was encountered. Investigation 
showed the measure to be 5 ft. in thickness. Previous at- 
tempts to locate coal have resulted only in finding strata not 
more than 20 in. in thickness. 


COLORADO 


Denver—Fearing an attack by union miners on the jail at 
Walsenburg, Sheriff Farr, on Jan. 9, sent an urgent call for aid 
to Governor Ammons and a company of 70 militiamen in com- 
mand at Captain Hill were placed on guard around the jail. 
There were about 15 strikers in jail charged with murder, 
conspiracy, and other crimes as the result of mine battles 
last spring. It has been predicted for some time that as soon 


as the Federal troops left the state trouble would start. The 
last of the regulars departed recently. 
See eee eee 
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Fernie, B. C.—One man was killed and two others severely 
injured as the result of a recent explosion occurring in the 
Coal Creek mine just before the men went down in the 
morning. Government Inspector of Mines Evans, who went 
below immediately after the explosion, was overcome by gas, 
as were his companions, Superintendent Caulfield, and Robert 
Caulfield and Adamson were revived by the use of 
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this treatment and died in the afternoon. Two men who were 
near the entrance of the mine when the explosion occurred 
were badly injured, but aside from these no one was hurt. 
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E. B. Lewis has been made traveling sales agent of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., at Toledo. He 
formerly represented the company at South Bend, Indiana. 


J. M. Roan, chief mine inspector of Ohio, is recovering 
from a severe illness, in Mt. Carmel Hospital, Columbus. 
Recently he returned from a trip in eastern Ohio and was 
threatened with diphtheria. 


H. G. Davis, general superintendent of district No. 4, of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., including all 
that territory in Wyoming Valley south of Kingston, on Jan. 
6, tendered his annual banquet to all mine foremen of his 
district, and the event proved even a happier one than any 
heretofore given. 


P. A. Coen has resigned his position as Northern sales 
agent for the Rail & River Coal Co., with offices in Toledo, 
to accept a position as general sales manager for the Sunday 
Creek Co., Columbus. Mr. Coen has already gone to Columbus 
to assume his new duties. Heis widely acquainted with the coal 
business both in the mining and marketing departments. He 
has held many prominent positions throughout the country 
and was in charge of the Pittsburgh Coal Co.’s exhibit at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis. 
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Department of Public Works of the Province of Alberta, 
Annual Report for 1913. Two hundred and fifty-five pages, 6x9 
in.; unillustrated. 


Illinois Coal Mining Investigations, Bulletin No. 8; “Coal 
Mining Practice in District Six,’ by S. O. Andros; 49 pages, 
6x9 in., illustrated. 


Illinois State Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 28; “Oil and 
Gas in Bond, Macoupin and Montgomery Counties, Illinois’’; 
by Raymond S. Blatchley; 51 pages, 7x10 in., illustrated. 


Nhe Oregon Bureau of Mines and Geology, “Petrology and 
Mineral Resources of Jackson and Josephine Counties,” by A. 
N. Winchell. Two hundred and sixty-five pages, 6x9 in.; illus- 
trated. 


The University of Illinois, Engineering Experiment Station, 
Bulletin No. 76—‘“The Analysis of Coal with Phenol as a 
Solvent,” by S. W. Parr and H. F. Hadley; 41 pages, 6x9 in., 
illustrated. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey; “The 
Production of Natural Gas in 1913,” prepared under the 
supervision of David T. Day, by B. Hill; 96 pages, 6x9 in., 
with many tables. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey; “The 
Production of Petroleum in 1913,” by David T. Day; 355 pages, 
6x9 in., with numerous tables and an insert showing the 
petroleum production of various countries. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey; ‘The 
35th Annual Report of the Director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey to the Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal Year, 
Ending June 30, 1914’; 163 pages, 6x9 in., with numerous 
tables. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin No. 
85; “Analysis of Mine and Car Samples of Coal Collected in 
the Fiscal Years 1911 to 1913,” by Arno B. Fieldner, Howard 
I. Smith, Albert H. Fay, and Samuel Sanford; 444 pages, 6x9 
in., with many tables. 
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The Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


“Nonpareil Insulating Brick for Boiler Settings.” Fifteen 
pages, 31%4x6 in., illustrated. 
The Hiteheock Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


“Turnouts, Switches and Frogs.” Fifteen pages, 6x9 in., with 
many illustrations, tables and other information. 
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Typo, Ky.—W. R. and C. P. Pense, of Philadelphia, Penn., 
have leased a coal boundary on First Creek and plan to 
begin development work immediately. It is said that an 
electrically equipped plant will be installed and that a daily 
output of 100 tons is planned for the beginning. 


Floodwood, Ohio—Howard D. Manington, in charge of the 
construction of the power plant at Floodwood, Ohio, says 
the construction work has been delayed because of inability 
to secure materials promptly. The first turbine will be 
installed in January and it is expected that it will be 
making current by Feb. 1. Contracts have been made to 
supply the current to many mines in that section as well 
as to cities and towns. Athens, Nelsonville, Glouster, Albany, 
Buchtel and Murray City will be supplied with current. 


Norton, VWa.—The contract for the construction of the first 
post office building to contain provisions for a mine rescue 
station has just been awarded, and the structure will be 
erected immediately at Jellico, Tenn. in the mining region 
of that state. Another such post office building is under 
consideration for Norton. Norton is in the same general min- 
ing district, and not far from Jellico, but on the opposite 
side of the mountain range. It is the plan to equip both sta- 
tions with mine rescue apparatus similar to that of numerous 
other stations already established in the mining regions,, 
From these points as headquarters relief can be sent quickly 
to the scenes of accident. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS | 


Philippi, W. Va.—A. T. Thompson has incorporated with a 
eapital stock of $100,000 to develop coal mines. 


Cambridge, Ohio—The Coal Run Coal Co., of Cambridge, 





Ohio, has filed amended articles of incorporation increasing. 


its capitalization from $5000 to $60,000. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Papers have been filed with the secretary 
of state increasing the authorized capital of the Reliance 
Coal & Coke Co., from $100,000 to $150,000. 


Booneville, Ind.—The Boone Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $15,000 to mine and sell coal. The directors 
are L. T. Shaw, C. E. Doane, William T. Shaw and others. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Notice of an increase in capitalization 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 was recently filed with the Secre- 
tary of State by the Main Island Creek Coal Co., of Logan 
County. 


Wilburton, Okla.—The Wilburton Coal & Mining Co., of 
Wilburton, has been organized with a capital stock of $1000. 
The incorporators are James T. Katigan, Annie Katigan, of 
Wilburton, and John Campbell, of Ritchie, Mo. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Imperial Coal Sales Co., of Burn- 
well, in Kanawha County, was recently granted incorpora- 
tion papers. This company is capitalized at $5000, and the 
incorporators are Quinn Morton, of Brunwell, W. 8S. Wood, 
Geo. S. Couch, Jr., S. B. Richmond and Charles Rumbaugh, all 
of Charleston. 
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Dayton, Tenn.—It is believed that the present mine in- 
spectors, of Tennessee will not go out of office before the first 
of June unless the fever of “turn the rascals out” gets ex- 
tremely high. It is not thought probable that this will be 
the case. 


Wellsville, N. Y.—The New York office of the Kerr Turbine 
Co. will henceforward be in charge of Benjamin G. Fer- 
nald, recently appointed district manager. The office will 
remain in the Singer Bldg., but will be removed to Room 
108 in the annex, or No. 45 Liberty St. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—From all parts of Pennsylvania come 
encouraging reports of renewed industrial activity, of men 
returning to work, and renewed confidence on the part of 
capital. This is to be noted especially in the steel and coal 
industries, two vital branches in the state’s business. 


Boston, Mass.—All the floating equipment of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. has been taken over by the Consolidation 
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Coastwise Co. of Massachusetts. It was decided some time 
ago to divorce this department from the coal company, and 
the new concern was formed with the parent concern the 
principal stockholder. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Figures recently given out by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. show that the coal and coke loadings 
in West Virginia and Kentucky coal fields increased 188.2% 
in the last ten years. Loadings for 1914 were 22,431,445 tons 
or an increase of 16.9% over the previous season. It is be- 
lieved that 1915 loadings will exceed these figures. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Reports are current that negotiations 
have been practically completed between J. V. Thompson, of 
Uniontown, and interests believed to represent the United 
States Steel Corporation, for the sale of the major portion of 
200,000 acres of coal land in Greene County, Penn. It is 
variously estimated that the transaction involves from 18 to 
34 million dollars, 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Ten towboats were started south with 
coal on the Ohio River Jan. 10, the total shipment aggre- 
gating about 2,000,000 bu., or in round numbers 80,000 tons. 
This shipment about cleaned up the anchorages of coal in the 
local harbor, much of which had been tied up since the middie 
of last summer. Some of the towboats will turn back after 
getting below Wheeling. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The total shipments of coal for 1914 
from the Monongahela River mines passing through Lock No. 
4 were 170,278,500 bu., or a decrease of 39,998,500 bu. from the 
total shipments for 19138. This decrease in shipments during 
the past year is attributed to low water preventing the re- 
turn of boats from Southern ports in sufficient quantities to 
keep the mines in operation. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—It has been announced by J. B. Han- 
ford, of the Elkins Coal. & Coke Co., that his firm has just 
closed a contract of 20 years’ duration to furnish the Lehigh 
Coal Co., of South Bethlehem, Penn., 600,000 tons of coal annu- 
ally. This contract is one of the largest ever handled by the 
company, and means that all the mines in this section will 
run on full time for years to come. 





Boston, Mass.—The Darrow - Mann Co., an old house here 
and latterly the local factor for the Caperton interests in the 
New River field, has been absorbed by the New England 
Coal & Coke Co. The larger company will be sales agent 
for the same coals handled by the Darrow-Mann Co., and will 
also operate the sea-going tugs and the larger barges that 
have belonged to the Commercial Tow Boat Co., a concern 
that was closely allied with the Darrow-Mann Co. 


Columbus, Ohio—No bid’ were received by receiver Charles 
Cohenour, of the Maple-Gallia Coal Co. when the property of 
the defunct firm was offered for sale at the Court House, Co- 
lumbus, Jan. 9. The property, which consists of two mines in 
Athens and Vinton counties, was appraised at more than $36,- 
000. The capacity is about 800 tons daily. Negotiations are 
now pending to sell the property at private sale and the 
court will be asked for instructions, 


Columbus, Ohio—Of interest to the coal interests of Ohio 
is the announcement that all of the operating offices of the 
Toledo & Ohio Central, the Kanawha & Michigan and the 
Zanesville & Western railroads will be consolidated in Colum- 
bus. Frederick B. Sheldon, former president of the Kanawha 
& Michigan, has been made vice-president of the Toledo & 
Ohio Central and the Zanesville & Western, which are subsi- 
diary lines to the New York Central system. The general 
and operating offices of the companies have in the past been 
located in Toledo but the lease on the offices expires in May. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The official decision of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission ordering a reduction of anthracite freight 
rates from the Pennsylvania regions to this city gives the 
companies until Jan. 18, or six days longer than was originally 
expected, in which to apply for a rehearing before the com- 
mission or make a direct appeal to the Dauphin County Court 
The original tentative announcement made in the anthracite 
rate case bore the date of Dec. 12, 1914, and therefore it was 
believed to take effect Jan. 12. Copies of the final decision, 
however, which have been sent out by the commission within 
the last few days bear the date of Dec. 18. 


Somerset, Penn.—According to Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
men there is no longer any reason to doubt that there is 
a genuine boom in the coal business. Many of the mines 
in Somerset County, which have not been operating above 
nominal repair work for months, are now on full time and 
considering the advisability of putting on extra shifts to keep 
up with their orders. The Somerset transfer yards for the 
past week have been jammed with loaded coal cars going out 
and with empties coming in. The coal is going east to 
Tidewater, west to the Mississippi and north to Canada. 
Some of the orders are said to be for European fleets. 
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General Review 


Anthracite under heavy pressure with operations rigidly 
eurtailed. Bituminous steady and showing occasional gains. 
Stocks reduced by the holiday curtailment. Urgent business 
in the Middle West. 


Anthracite mining has slowed up appreciably under the 
influence of the milder weather, and the trade is distinctly flat, 
with a marked tendency toward heaviness. Most of the 
large companies are cutting down running schedules, and those 
eontinuing on a full-time basis are only doing so in order to 
accumulate a surplus against some possibly severe weather 
and a consequent slow movement. The market is entirely 
lacking the customary midwinter snap. 

The Eastern bituminous agencies report a very slight im- 
provement, which is due to a restriction in operations rather 
than any increased demand. The surplus tonnages at Tide- 
water seem to be substantially reduced as a result of the cur- 
tailed output over the holiday period, and there is no pressure 
to move demurrage coal. Even though this change for the 
better be scarcely perceptible, sales agencies are showing a 
greater confidence in preliminary negotiations on new con- 
tracts, while spot prices are slightly firmer. It is highly 
probably that the abnormal vessel rates will cause such an 
irregular movement in the Coastwise trade that the market 
may be subject to more or less violent fluctuations. 

The marked improvement noted in the Middle Western field 
for the past several weeks has reached to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, where the industrial demand is decidedly better, though 
still substantially below normal. There has been considerable 
coal taken off the spot market, while operations are slightly 
heavier and show indications of a sharp increase. While 
nothing in the nature of a boom is anticipated, it is thought 
in all quarters that there will be a gradual and strong im- 
provement along conservative lines from now on. 

The improvement in Ohio is confined more particularly to 
railroad buying, and has not attained to large proportions. In 
domestic circles the approach of spring is already becoming a 
feature in the situation, and dealers are showing a tendency 
to be more conservative regarding their purchases in order to 
avoid the possibility of carrying over any large surpluses. 
What few contracts have come up have been closed at last 
year’s figures. The Southern market is obviously overstocked 
and has failed utterly to respond to the improved conditions 
foted in other directions. Domestic consumers are not buy- 
ing to the extent anticipated, and dealers are restricting their 
orders to the minimum. 

With the exception of occasional spots where the effects 
2f the warmer weather are being felt, the Middle Western 
market continues to broaden out in a most satisfactory man- 
aer. Numerous orders have been placed for rush shipments, 
while certain sizes have shown an unexpected strength, and 
orice advances have met with no resistance, but apparently 
treated a heavier buying movement. The railroads seem to 
je coming into the market stronger, and spot prices are in 
some instances higher than contract quotations for the first 
Hime in a long period. 
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_ Improvement continues but very Slowly. The mild spell 

‘lows up the buying and prices on Pocahontas and New River 


tre practically without change. Receipts here still light on 
tccount of slow movement of transportation. 


Bituminous—While there is undoubtedly an improvement 
n the situation on Hampton Roads coals, the progress is very 
slow. It is the restriction of output, however, and not an en- 
arged market that causes the improvement. The expected re- 
lewal of inquiry off-shore has not at yet developed into any 
yroportions and it is still a hand-to-mouth market in New 
Qngland. Contract demand is generally better because of re- 
tent interruptions to shipping. Preliminary talk on contracts 
he coming season shows more confidence on the part of the 

es agencies than a month ago; current views of the probable 

te of prices are a notch higher than was the case then. 
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The spot market, on the other hand, is very little firmer than 
in November and December; $2.70 is about the upset price for 
the favorably known grades .o.b. the Virginia terminals, the 
price at which the Panama Railroad contract was awarded. 
This is a season when sales of cargo lots are very infrequent 
in this territory but all the shippers are pressing for orders 
and the feeling is general that prices would be made to suit 
the buyer who happened to be in the market. The number of 
such, however, is very small. 

The surplus of coal at all the distributing points is rather 
less than has lately been the rule. ‘Market cargoes” are less 
frequent and prices more even; $3.68 is still the minimum price 
f.o.b. Boston but with trade rather slow. 

Georges Creek demand is still constant, the shippers being 
well supplied with business. In order to get forward coal in 
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sufficient volume a number of sailing vessels and outside 
barges were chartered to make up for light receipts due to 
bad weather along the coast a fortnight ago. 

The choicer Pennsylvania coals enjoy a fair business on the 
basis of restricted output but the ordinary grades are rather 
druggy. There seems nothing better in sight until Hampton 
Roads shippers get higher prices. 

Anthracite—Orders are beginning to come in freely now to 
most of the wholesalers. Retail trade is good in all directions. 
All sizes are in good supply and the only delay in loading has 
been due to weather interruption in the movement of boats. 

Prices on bituminous at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*., .... $0.90@1.50 $1.15@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*. payee 2.15@2.75 2.40@2 .90 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.45@3.00 2.70@3 .20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*....... RT DRO Ge ee Moscicic stan 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*. ...., elecelarshe’ | le Sferereret cn cv cM © ects cate son ee ie $2.60@2.75 
Boston fs. sce tas ee OA, AM eR rdf cloner ts 3.68@3.78 
Providence }tic.cs, Sete dae | ee ee Eas 3.638@3.73 
* T’.0.b. tOn cars. 


NEW YORK 
Bituminous still marking time though stocks are somewhat 
reduced as a result of the curtailed operations over the holi- 
days. Heavy reduction in working schedules the feature of 
the anthracite trade. 


Bituminous—As a result of the curtailed operations in the 
bituminous fields over the holidays, stocks are somewhat 
lighter and the operators continue cheerful over the outlook. 
Some operators report the December tonnage as the best they 
have had for a long time, one large company in particular 
claiming it to be their heaviest month since March. Current 
operations also seem to be slightly increased. Occasional odd 
tonnages are still heard of on demurrage, but there is no gen- 
eral pressure on consignment coal. 

The continued advance in vessel rates is creating much 
interest in the trade. If the situation becomes much tighter 
in this respect, the difficulty in obtaining vessel tonnage will 
make the movement irregular and must inevitably result in a 
fluctuating market. There is nothing much of interest devel- 
oped so far, on new contracts, but the outlook is not at pres- 
ent regarded as favorable. At no time since last April has the 
spot market been at a higher level than contract figures, and 
it is clear that buyers will be conservative about new con- 
tracts. Any advances are, of course, not being considered, but, 
on the other hand, the agencies will make a determined fight 
for the same prices as last year, though concessions will no 
doubt be necessary. 
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The New York market is quotable on the same basis as 
follows: West Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair grades, Penn- 
sylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@ 2.80; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@ 
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Anthracite—The return of more moderate temperatures has 
caused a slowing up in the hard-coal trade. At this time the 
market is more or less controlled by weather conditions, and 
prices fluctuate accordingly. The situation was so slow last 
week, that the Reading Co. reduced operations to only three 
days, other companies curtailing likewise, though not to such 
an extent. A few of the companies are producing in excess of 
the market requirements in anticipation of a heavier demand 
and slower movement should the weather become severe as is 
liable to be the case at this time. 

The steam sizes are in fairly good demand, especially the 
higher grades, while pea coal is rather short. Chestnut is in 
good demand, with shipments slow in the line trade, but prompt 
at Tidewater where the companies are drawing on their stor- 
age supplies. There is not much individual nut coal in evi- 
dence. Stove coal is bringing the full circular, and the de- 
mand and supply are about equally balanced. 

The New York hard-coal market is now quotable on the 


following basis: 








— Upper Ports — ——— Lower Ports — 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken... ees secs as $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
1 Oya de Wee in Se ace 5.35 5.00@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
Stovexncdshncetmean-tre te 5.35 5.25@5.25 5 30 5. : 
Ghestntit. — oie ae 5,60 5.45@5.60 5.55 5. 
Lo eerie. hoa ten, 3, 00 3.45@3.55 3.50 oe 
Buoclcewheat.e ice heter a. 2.80 2.50@2.80 2.50@2.75 2 
Rich tistasak Pep eee ese oe 2.30 2.20@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.¢ 
Barleve. eee cae eee 1.80 1.60@1.80 1.75 i ie 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade continues to lack tone. 
ations still effective. All sizes in easy supply. 
improvement noted in bituminous, although prospects look 
better. 

Anthracite—The unseasonable weather of the past week 
has proved a further drawback to the anthracite trade. It 
was confidently expected that the beginning of the new year 
would see good business, but the weather has been against 
this, and partial operations at the mines have been the rule 
rather than the exception. Judicious distribution of the out- 
put has been necessary in order not to crowd any one point 
with a surplus and even with this, it is understood that con- 
siderable coal is nearly on demurrage at Tidewater. All sizes are 
in good supply. The market is still slow on broken, and it is 
understood the reduction of this to smaller sizes has been 
necessary, in order to provide a disposal for it. Egg is also 
long. There appears to be a slightly better call for pea and 
buckwheat; in fact, it is understood that stocks are being 
drawn on for the latter. The requisitions for rice are about 
equal to the output. 

The trade as a whole requires the stimulus of cold weather, 
and without this, is likely to drag. 

Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 


Curtailed oper- 
No immediate 


Circular Individuals 
TRF Ol EM snc Lees Tasker Pras poe re miei Chote ean amie $4.75 $4.50 
(Oa a Wk eae taro eds rior erat ORINN Ute picid / 5.00 4.75 
bawe. oo far Ae A ork. o Ricthe UPetit irae oie Bae 5.00 5.00 
Ghaestnutme. oes citer ria eer sane 5.25 5.00@5.10 


BALTIMORE 


Anthracite demand quite brisk, and dealers experience a 
general activity. Slow betterment evident in the bituminous 
trade. Export movement only medium, and subject to delays. 


The December consumption of anthracite was quite heavy, 
and January is seeing a vigorous call from many quarters. 
The small trade is particularly bright. In the soft-coal trade 
there is a slow betterment, but the general business world 
remains cautious. The producers now have their mines gen- 
erally down to a much reduced basis, and the return to full 
eapacity operations will only be done when business of a 
favorable nature develops. 


Spot business generally is about fair. Some of the better 
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Pennsylvania coals showed up a little stronger the past week, 
sales to the trade at the mines being made around $1.35. 
Lower grades ranged from 95c. to $1.10 or $1.15. In West Vir= 
ginia the demand remains poor for gas three-quarter with the 
price around 90c. The export movement continues about 
medium. A few charters are being announced, principally to 
Cuban ports. The fact that the allied navies continue to stop 
many vessels at sea has caused several delays in the reporting 
of steamers destined for the foreign coal trade. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement for week fair. Government taking eoal by col- 
liers and barge schooners going into the export trade, 


The movement from Tidewater for the week was about the 
average. Some large cargoes have moved to New England 
and there has been some coal taken by the government. The 
exnort and bunker movements have not been so heavy as at 
times during last month; however, the dumpings for the first 
ten days of the month they will run considerably in excess of 
those for the same time during December. 

Prices remain at circular with a poor demand for spot coal, 
The accumulation at Tidewater is somewhat lower than it 
has been for some weeks, although there is ample on hand 
to take care of any call that may be made. 

A number of the coastwise steamers which have been trad- 
ing from Hampton Roads are now in the foreign trade and 
barges and sailing vessels are taking their places in the 
coastwise business. Schooners are also being pressed into 
the export coal trade, two of them having been loaded during 
the week, one for Porto Rico and another for Rio de Janeiro. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Edward H. Cole Norfolk Rio Janeiro 1395 $5.25 
Kenwood Baltimore Cienfuegos 797 
Blackheath British Baltimore Alexandria 2978 7.40 
Ubbergen Dutch Baltimore Preston and Banes 1150 
Thomas F. Pollard Baltimore Texas City 617 ee 
Hugh Kelly Baltimore Texas City 698 
Josephine Baltimore Galveston 842 
Angiolina Italian Baltimore Italy 2262 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners, 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Rates continue at previous high levels and there are no in- 
Cieations of any immediate relief. 


A steamer was chartered during the past week for case oil, 
from here to Brazil, at equivalent to $9.60 on coal, and steam- 
ers are now offering for coal, from north of Hatteras to 
Buenos Aires or Rio at $9, and intimating that they will ac- 
cept less. A large steamer was recently chartered for coals 
to Alexandria at $10.80 and steamers are offered at $9.60 to 
the West Coast of Italy. Freight market conditions are prac- 
tically the same as a week ago. We would quote freight rates 
on coal by steamer as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana" the cis ain acres $2.00 Guantanamo..........-. $2.50@2.% 
Cardenas or Sagua*..... 2) D0 Demerara*®...0coses nae a eoU 
Cientuegos* er ot ean 2.50 Bermuda ..;. fa.7a0ee eee 2.40@2.5( 
Port of Spain, Trinidad.. 2.75@3.00 Vera Cre Fin ee ee 2.50 
Stalucigticen ene eee 9.50@3.00 Tampico*........:2+-=- 2.50 
St. Thomashis.pccwenteen a eno Rio*:.... cc. fe seeker 8.40 
Barbados...........---- 2-75@8.00 Montevideo, Buenos 
Kingston* oe oeieee eee 2.50 Aires or La Plata*..... 7.20@8.4 
GurscadO: sess ie Aloe 2.25@2.50 Mediterranean.......... 9.60 
Santiago sow sees ee 2.50@2.75 


. *About. tSmall boats to Kingston $2.50@2.75. W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coa 
Trade Freight Report. 
BUFFALO 
Slow improvement in bituminous, but trade is very hopefu! 
Manufacturers increasing operations. Anthracite continue 
rather dull. 


Bituminous—There is a slow but steady improvement al 
along the line, which is expected to continue, but is not likel 
to develop into a boom. Shippers say that they get a g00) 
day or two occasionally, which is the usual way that an in 
creasing trade manifests itself. At this rate prices will ad 
vance slowly, but there is some profit now and the increase 
volume will help materially. 

The feeling in railroad circles is good and there is mor 
buying from that source than for a long time. As a rul 
railroad men state that they are expecting a good year, an 
if they do it will help the coal business. 

The coal movement is steady. Nobody complains of dé 
murrage charges and the snow and severe weather have n¢ 
in any way interrupted deliveries. If there is no new dis 
turbance in the situation there will be a good volume of bus 
ness doing in a month or two. The market is a little strong¢ 
week by week, on the former basis of $2.80 for best Pittsburg 
lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.7. 
for slack. Allegheny Valley sizes are 25c. lower than Pitt 
burgh, with slack on a par with it. 
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Anthracite—The market is good at retail. but shippers do 
t find it as active as formerly, though it is reported that 
les from the Upper-Lake docks are good. The influence of 
e heavy summer sales is still felt and this may last all 
winter. The weather is not as cold as formerly, but the con- 
sumption to date has been decidedly greater than in any 
former winter for a long time. The disappearance of most of 
| the snow has left the streets an almost solid sheet of ice, 
| making it almost impossible to deliver anything with horses, 
| but the automobile truck moves as readily as usual. 
i Loading cargoes for winter storage in the harbor has 
jeeased for the time. There are ten large cargoes in the 
winter list, but the supply of coal to be handled in that way is 
‘short. It is likely that the trestles will again become active 
| before spring, as it is desirable to put a good amount afloat 
in order to begin the shipping season as usual with a strong 
movement. 
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PITTSBURGH 
' Some new demand and increased requirements against con- 
tracts. Mines working at over 50% of capacity. Prices less 
\irregular,. 


The demand for coal has continued to improve. For do- 
mestic purposes there is somewhat better eall, while for in- 
dustrial uses the demand is very decidedly improved, though 
jit is still far below the average or normal. The increased 
‘industrial requirements do not reflect directly in the market 
for the reason that they apply almost wholly to shipments 
junder regular contracts, but by giving the mining companies 
‘better shipments they decrease somewhat the insistence with 
which free coal is offered in the spot market. This week the 
coal mines of the Pittsburgh district are Operating at 50% 
lof capacity or more, and prospects are that there will be a 
{further increase. There is now no question that the low point 
in operations was passed a few weeks ago, when the rate was 
‘less than 40%. 

There has been a limited amount of contracting for the 
jalendar year, in connection with inquiries that have been 
oming out as noted in the last report, but not a great deal, 
since the bulk of the contract tonnage runs to Apr. 1. The 
narket for slack shows still more firmness, and many pro- 
lucers are holding out for $1 on prompt lots, though con- 
“racts are made at 90c. when running over the twelvemonth, 
ind sometimes at a shade less. In mine-run and screened 
s0al there is less irregularity and the market now has a 
semblance of steadiness on the basis of $1.15 for mine-run, the 
sual asking price on contracts being $1.20. We quote prompt 
‘0al as follows: Slack, 90c.@$1; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, 
1.10; mine-run, $1.15; 34-in., $1.25; 1% -in., $1.35, per net ton 
‘\t mine, Pittsburgh district. 

TOLEDO 


Toledo a weather market. 
inder Open-shop policy. 


Ohio operators to open mines 
Many leaving the state altogether. 
The local coal situation remains practically unchanged. 
Jonditions are regulated almost entirely by the weather, 
Vhich has not been wholly favorable. There has been a 
hange in prices and some weakness is being shown in certain 
(jrades. Fine coal is a trifle stronger, but this is due to the 
act that slow production is bringing about a shortage in 
hese grades. Coal men here are optimistic and point to the 
improvement among the railroads since the rate increase as 
Ndicating that business is bound to be better a little later on. 
cal dealers will not be particularly affected by the mining 
lituation in Ohio. Those operators who have not concluded to 
pave the state altogether are going to reopen their mines 
nder the open-shop policy. 
Z COLUMBUS 


‘- Steady business is reported in domestic lines. Prices are 
venerally well maintained and a better feeling is evident in 
aost localities. The steam business still slow. Production 
ight. 

‘The coal trade in Ohio has been progressing steadily dur- 
i the past week. Domestic trade is fair and orders are com- 
1 in better. Slowness still characterizes the steam trade. 
‘he tone of the market is a little better and most of the coal 
ven are united in saying that future prospects are brighter. 
| Domestic sizes are about holding their own in the local 
fade. Dealers’ stocks ran down to a pretty low point during 
u holiday and inventory periods and as a result the demand 
t better. There is a fairly good demand for West Virginia 
nts and Pocahontas. Anthracite is also moving fairly well. 
tail prices are steady at the levels which have prevailed 
several weeks. 
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Production has not increased materially although more 
steadiness is reported in most fields. The Hocking Valley 
produced about 65% of the usual amount and the same in the 
Crooksville, Jackson and Cambridge districts. The Pomeroy 
Bend field is producing about 80% of the average, 

Strength is still shown in the small sizes. This is due to 
the continued low production of lump and the closing of the 
Lake trade. Nut, pea and slack is sold at 60 to 70c. and coarse 
slack is about 10c. less. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 

Kanawha 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy 


Rescreened lump.............. $1.50 $1.60 Boke 

Inch and a quarter............ 1.45 1.50 $1.45 
Three-quarter inch..........., 135 1.40 1.35 
Nat 3.0 cae: apiece eee ya 1,26 1.18 
Mine-rani.:: i Avo pee 1.10 1,15 1, 1C 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.65 0.75 0.60 
Coarse slack=4=.c4eie ne 0.55 0.65 0.50 


CLEVELAND 

Warm weather and a large amount of coal have kept the 
market heavy. Consignment coal coming in and having an 
ndverse effect. 

Fine coals are being sold at $1.70 to $1.75 with a more 
liberal supply than is necessary for the demand. Brokers and 
operators are putting as much coal in on contracts as the 
consumers can stand. This has had a bracing effect, but 
the cost of the coal is so near the selling price there is no 
chance to cut quotations. 

Some three-quarter West Virginia No. 8 is coming into the 
market on consignment and prices range as low as $1.95 on 
track here with $2.05 the top. There is little demand for 
coarse coal anywhere. The warm weather has reduced the 
retail demand and the trade has not had to buy more than a 
car or two to keep stocks up. 


CINCINNATI 


Slower buying due to usual slowing up at the beginning of 
the new year. General conditions fair and improvement is 
considered certain. 


Business has been rather dull, due to the usual new year 
slowing up. The weather has been all that could be asked by 
the trade, but buying has been in relatively small volume. 
On domestic coal this seems to be due to the lateness of the 
season. 

As heretofore reported, stocks were heavily drawn upon 
during the severe weather of December, but now that a new 
year has begun, most of the retail trade seems to be deter- 
mined not to stock any considerable supply. The remarkably 
good transportation conditions have been a real handicap to 
business, as it has been possible at all times for retailers to 
secure supplies immediately on demand. If this were not the 
case stocking would undoubtedly be more liberal. Prices 
have been maintained at a fair level, as a rule, save in the 
comparatively few cases where distress coal has been thrown 
on the market. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke market stagnant, contracts being closed and further 
activity awaiting the blowing in of additional blast furnaces. 
Production and shipments slightly decreased. 


PE 


SU 


The coke market is decidedly quiet, as it has been since 
the contracting movement slowed up just before the holidays. 
Here and there negotiations have been in progress on small 
lots for various periods, but in general the market is stagnant, 
awaiting a fresh demand through the blowing in of additional 
blast furnaces. Of this there is no immediate prospect. Iron 
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and steel conditions have improved but it appears that there 
was an excess of production when demand for iron and steel 
was at its lowest. There have been occasional purchases of 
prompt furnace coke, and a little prompt foundry coke is 
moving all the time. The market is quotable as follows: 
prompt furnace, $1.60; contract furnace, $1.75; prompt foun- 
dry, $2@2.20; contract foundry, $2.15@2.25, per net ton at 
ovens, 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
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lower Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 2 at 202,497 
tons, a decrease of 5633 tons, and shipments at 201,712 tons, a 
decrease of 5568 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Coke is moving much as before, with prices still at the 
bottom. This is not much confirmation of the general belief 
that business is better and will resume its old activity. There 
are reports of iron orders given and furnaces running 
stronger, but they can hardly do a much increased business 
till there is more demand for coke. Prices continue to rule 
quiet on the basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry 
and $3.30 for stock coke. 


CLEVELAND 


For several weeks coke has been low and the demand 
small, but the trade is taking it in much larger quantities 
than heretofore, and the prices are firmer than they have 
been. This fuel goes to foundries and the trade that is sup- 
plied by foundries is a good criterion of the business improve- 
ment. 

COLUMBUS 


There is a better demand for coke in Columbus and central 
Ohio territory. Shipments are coming in regularly from 
Pennsylvania. 


CHICAGO 


Increased inquiries are noted for furnace and foundry coke 
to be taken under contracts for the first-half of the year. 
Very few contracts have been executed, and the presumption 
is that producers do not wish to commit themselves at this 
time. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, $4.75@5; Connells- 
ville, $4.75@4.90; Wise County 72-hr. (select), $4.75; gas coke, 
$4.25 @4.35. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Situation unchanged though operations are very slightly 
increased. Rail purchases continue light. 


Steel works are increasing slightly their rate of operations 
and for this week a number of large companies are running 
at 40 to 50% capacity. The Steel Corporation’s percentage is 
45 and it may be able to increase this shortly to 50, as specifi- 
eations are rather better. 

Taking the trade through, the first half of January has 
brought no new turn. The railroads naturally require some 
time to canvass and finance their needs and have so indicated 
in response to intimations that early and very considerable 
buying was now expected from them. 

It is not decided how much of the 150,000 tons the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has definitely decided to buy will be given out 
this month. The New York Central has placed a part of the 
40,000 tons on which it asked prices on Jan. 4. The New Haven 
is to buy 18,000 tons and the Boston & Maine 15,000 tons. 
Western roads have given little sign of their probable wants. 
—“‘The Iron Age.” 
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SOUTHERN 
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LOUISVILLE 


Market continues heavy in spite of the optimistic reports 
from all quarters. Dealers carrying full stocks. 


In spite of reports from the mining sections to the effect 
that the mines are getting under way again, the Kentucky 
coal trade is mostly in a pessimistic frame of mind. Steam 
coals are undoubtedly in better demand, but there is almost no 
call for domestic sizes notwithstanding the fact that Decem- 
ber was unusually cold. This means that the production of 
steam coals is more costly. 

Though some operators are selling for such prices as they 
can get, quotations generally on block coals are from $1.50 
up; egg coals are hardly salable at even $1, while nut and 
slack ranges from 85 to 75c., according to grade, all prices 
f.o.b. mines. 
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} MIDDLE WESTERN : 
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CHICAGO 

Activity characterizes general market. Normal winter 


weather maintains prices. Demand for Western coals brisk. 

Good undertone in Eastern coals and anthracite strong. 
Increasing strength is noted in the local market, and a 

tendency toward development of trade on a broadening scale. 
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The continued cold weather has been a considerable factor 
toward further improvement. There has been a better demand 
for domestic coal and steam sizes with prices well main- 
tained. It was thought that the holiday period would see the 
usual slackening up of orders but it was quite the reverse, 
Chicago yards have had a busy week, and have placed numer- 
ous orders with the operators for rush shipments. 

Unabated activity continues in screenings although if the 
demand for domestic coals presists it is not unlikely that the 
fine grades will soften before long. Some of the best informed 
agencies believe that screenings will see a general reduction 
of from 10c. to 15c. per ton before the end of January. 

The cold weather has served to increase orders for Frank- 
lin County domestic sizes, which have shown great strength. 
The increased circular prices from this district have ap- 
parently only resulted in a heavier demand. A number of 
shipments of domestic lump have been made at $2 and screen- 
ings are still firm at around 85 cents. 

Circular prices are strongly adhered to in the Springfield 
district. While the demand for screenings from this section 
has slowed down slightly, the price has not declined. 

One producing company in the Carterville field has held do- 
mestic lump firm at $2, and made no shipments under that 
figure during the past week. 

Considerable eastern Kentucky coal has been nin in this 
market recently at full circular prices, and the tone is strong. 

Hocking grades have been doing fairly well, although 
several shipments of consignment coal have been sold at com- 
paratively low levels. 

Smokeless is fairly steady. There has been some price cut- 
ting by Chicago retailers, but this is not of much consequence, 

The situation in anthracite is practically unchanged from 
last week; the market is neither strong nor weak. Chest- 
nut is short, and egg and stove shipments about equal the 
demand. 

Prevailing quotations are as follows: 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lump.. eS Lie hig? 00 $1.50 $1.75 $1.50@1.65 $1. ea 00 
4-in. lump.. Fic ne Ake 
Steam lump abe a 9 ee 1.20 alte 
23-in. lump. SO5e 1.60 “vs vote 
4-in. lump. La. pee 1.35@1.50 rac +e 
eee aes a Ps 1.10 wits , ‘40, io Be 
A TAR Ar .75@1.85 oe bison : . see 
No.lwashed cathe ade eee ane 1.75@1.85 
No.2washed ax ee sisters Sh 1.60@1.75 
6x3-in. egg. Cae 1.50 Sera 1.75 
Nahata areas Pes, 1.35 125 ie 
Novae 1.85 ee Hh ee aie 
No. 2 nut 1.60 Sena ke oe 
Sereenings.. 0.85@0.90 0.75 0.75@0.85 0.75@0.85 
Na URivends : 
Harrisburg E. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
Dumper ts $1.75 $1.75@1.90 ote 
13-in. lump. Se wees ope : $1.50@1.60 
Lane ee cet $2.00@2.25 $2.25 oa hee 
Mine-run.. 1.20 Reade 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.28 
fgg... 1.60@1.75 1.50@1.75 in a ae See 
No. 1 nut. 1.75 ears 
No. 2 nut. 1.40@1.60 
Screenings. . 0.85 ert sh hd a: 
Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.50@1.65; 38-in. lump, $1.30@ 
1.40; 5-in. egg, $1.25@1.35; 3-in. egg, $1.30; mine-run, $1.10; 


screenings 80 cents. 


ST. LOUIS 


Warmer weather has caused the market to slow up again 
Situation steady and will improve rapidly with lower tem: 
peratures. 


The local situation is not as encouraging, as the marke! 
has been somewhat heavy and dull on everything. Warme! 
weather, instead of creating a better demand for steam sizes 
has reversed conditions, and screenings from both fields aré 


Dotted line indicates normal femperature curve 
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weakening. Washed coals from the Carterville field are i 
good demand; as a matter of fact, these are the only sizes tha 
are keeping up in price. But indications are good for col 
weather and there is every reason to believe that with th 
next touch of winter the market will be in a healthy condi 
tion. 


January 16, 1915 


In the Standard field there is no change to speak of, with 
he possible exception that some grades of Standard lump 
ave been occasionally offered as low as 90c. With this con- 
ition existing, screenings dropped from 50 to 60c., with a 

‘promise of going to 45 or as low as 40c. Colder weather is 
the only hope for the Standard field right now. 
‘; Anthracite coal is not as strong as at the first of the year. 
‘There is very little demand at all for smokeless. 

The prevailing prices are: 


Williamson 


and ce Mt. Stand- 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive ard Sparta 
TR i A ee $1.25 $0.95@1.05$1.05@1.10 
BRE TUINT 6 6 uae es o's os sine oe. 5.40 SRS Po, eee piss een 
SEES LUIDDS <0 os a ae some iee 1.65 iy Hy 1.50 i 20@1. 30 1. es d+ 30 
Lump and egg.... 1.85@2.15 $2.00. ........ 35 
o. 1 nut sere -- 1.16@1.35 Ramis. Vet. 0.90@0.95 ........ 
Rings us Ligh 0 OM Gt gt Se ere res 0. B50. an 0.55@0.60 
PU es sce us DECC 7 aoe Se a 0. en it RAE ite 
Bo. 1 washed nut. 1.65@1.75 1, 60 aN SSA ete ae eae 
0. 2 washed nut. 1.35@1.40 pe Ee Se SPRE 
TESST Ua RaW A Se oe Sr Oe a eee 
PERRIS CEE CDC) 1 Pe Nae eh I a} wt AE. 


o. 5 washed nut. 0.75@0 80 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Milder weather again prevails and the demand is less. 


The first shipment of blacksmith coal by way of the Pan- 
ama’Canal was made here a few days ago when the steamer 
“John T. Scott’ arrived from Baltimore with 500 tons con- 
signed to the Pacific Coast Coal Co. The steamer also took 
a shipment of coal to Seattle. A shipment of some 500 tons of 
anthracite from Philadelphia is due to arrive in a few days 
on the steamer “Cricket,” which is now en route. It is said 
that this coal will be retailed for about $14 per ton. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Shortage of supplies and prices irregular. Government cuts 
\imsurance rate. 


1 Janu. 1—The London coal trade is largely affected by the 
fuoliday influence still, but the orders have come in freely 
luring the week. Considerable disappointment is felt at the 
onarrival of supplies. Some depots are absolutely clear of 
stock coal and the shortage is becoming serious. Colliery 
»orices are irregular. Official lists are largely withdrawn. 

_ The past week has brought forth further proof that, given 
wdequate tonnage at reasonable rates, business could not be 
other than distinctly healthy. As was only to be expected, 2 
uoliday tone dominated the markets, and actual transactions 
vere accordingly of a small character. The difficulty of ob- 
‘aining supplies owing to the scarcity of wagons has devel- 
‘ped into serious dimensions. 

The United States Government has presented a protest to 
treat Britain, complaining of the treatment of American ship- 
‘ing by the British navy. 

The Government rate of insurance of cargo against war 
isks has been reduced from 1% guineas to 1 guinea per cent. 
‘The Colliery Guardian.” 
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Coal Contracts Pending 
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Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in 
very respect except where the source of information is 
westionable, in which event it is noted. All contracts 
re listec promptly on receipt and only repeated when 
‘dditional information becomes available or in the last 
isue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. 
dberal remuneration will be pad for all legitimate 
otices of this kind sent in. 


r 


Contract No. 41—New York—The bids on this contract (p. 
8), which provides for furnishing and delivering anthra- 
ite broken coal to the Brooklyn Bridge, were as follows: 
ohn F. Schmadeke, $3282; Charles D. Norton Co., $3342; Sterns 
ros., $3504. Address Department of Bridges, Municipal Build- 
, Manhattan. 

Contract No. 46—New York—Sealed bids will be received 
y the Board of Health until 10:30 a.m., Jan. 22, for furnishing 
id delivering white ash anthracite coal, as required, to the 
iwrious office buildings, clinics, hospitals, day camps and dis- 
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infecting stations of the Department of Health, in the dif- 
ferent Boroughs of New York, and the tuberculosis sana- 
tarium at Otisville, Orange County, New York. No bond will 
be eee with the bid, but upon awarding the contract, a 
bond of 30% of the amount of the contract will be required. 
Deliveries are to be made between Jan. 1 and June 30. Blank 
forms and further information may be had at the office of the 
Chief Clerk, Department of Health, Centre and Walker Sts. 
Manhattan. S. S. Goldwater, M. D., is president of the board. 


Contract No, 47—Batesville, Ark.—The Municipal Electrie 
Light & Water Plant of Batesville will be in the market for 
1800 tons of mine-run coal on Feb. 1. The approximate price 
is $3.35 per ton, and the coal is bought on a competitive basis, 
the usual test being the cost of evaporating 1000 lb. of water 
at the company’s boiler plant. Address W. H. Walkup, super- 
intendent, Batesville Water & Light Plant, Batesville, Ark. 


Contract No. 48—New York—Sealed bids will be received 
by the Commissioner of Docks, Department of Docks and Fer- 
ries, until noon, Jan. 21, for furnishing and delivering coal. 
The amount of security required will be 30% of the total 
amount for which the contract is awarded, and deliveries are 
to be concluded in 90 days. Blank forms and further infor- 
mation may be obtained at the Department of Docks and Fer- 
ries, Pier A, foot of Battery Place, North River, Manhattan. 
R. A. C. Smith is Commissioner. 


Contract No. 49—Harlan, Iowa—The Municipal Electrie 
Light Plant of Harlan will be in the market for 2800 tons of 
coal about the first of next month. They commonly use Col- 
fax (Iowa) steam coal, and the contract is let on a competi- 
tive basis, usually about Feb. 1. Address C. D. Lutton, super- 
intendent, city of Harlan Light Plant, Harlan, Iowa. 


Contract No. 50—Cleveland, Ohio—Sealed proposals will be 
received until noon Jan. 21 by the Commissioner of Purchases 
and Supplies for furnishing coal for the garbage reduction 
plant. Specifications and bid blanks may be obtained at the 
office of the Director of Public Service, Room 204, City Hall. 
A. R. Callow, Room 511, City Hall, is Commissioner of. Pur- 
chases and Supplies. 


CONTRACTS LET 


Contract No. 28—Brooklyn, N. ¥.—This contract (pp. 1009, 
Vol. 6, and 108, Vol. 7), which provides for furnishing and 
delivering anthracite coal to the various publie buildings, 
baths, courts and comfort stations, Borough of Brooklyn, 
under Schedules Nos. 1, 2 and 3, has been awarded to Thomas 
W. Woods’ Sons. Address Bureau of Public Buildings and 
Offices, Room 1003, No. 50 Court St., Borough of Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Contract Ne. 30—New York—This contract (pp. 1009, Vol. 6, 
and 108, Vol. 7) has been awarded to Charles D. Norton Cos 
at $2.21 per thousand pounds. Address Department of Parks, 
Municipal Building, Manhattan. 


Contract No, 35—New York—This contract (pp. 1048, Vol. 6, 
108, Vol. 7), which provides for furnishing 7000 tons No. 1 
buckwheat, 700 tons pea coal, 800 tons No. 1 buckwheat and 
750 tons No. 1 buckwheat, has been awarded to Charles D. 
Norton Co, Address the Auditor, Bellevue Hospital, 400 EK. 
29th St., New York City. 


Contract No. 36—Pittsburgh, Penn.—This contract (p. 1048, 
Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing the state penitentiary 
with its fuel supply for one year, has been awarded to the 
Youghiogheny Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn. The grade used 
is nut and slack and deliveries are to be made at the rate 
of 20 to 35 tons per day, depending upon the season of the 
year. Address John Francies, Warden, Western Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Contract No. 37—New York—This contract (p. 1048, Vol. 6), 
has been awarded to the Consolidation Coal Co., Ines; 14 Wall 
St., New York. The bids were as follows: For furnishing 
and delivering 150 tons of bituminous coal in Manhattan, 
$1155; for 150 tons in the Borough of Brooklyn, $1230; for 
25 tons in the Borough of Richmond, $190. For furnishing 
and delivering 75 tons in the Borough of the Bronx, the 
Consolidation Coal Co. and Olin J. Stephens bid alike at 
$577.50, and there has been no award on this section of the 
contract. Address Robert Adamson, Fire Commissioner, Fire 
Department, 11th Floor, Municipal Building, Manhattan. 


CONTRACT NOTES 


The Consolidation Coal Co., Cumberland, Md., has recently 
received a contract to supply 60,000 tons of Fairmont 1%-in. 
double screened West Virginia steam coal to the Egyptian 
State Rys. 

The Highland Creek Coal Sales Co. is reported to have 
received a small contract from the Egyptian State Ry. calling 
for 5000 tons of coal to be delivered during the months of 
December and January. 
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The Colorado Fuel @ Irom Co. 


President J. F. Welborn reports, in part*, for the year 
ended June 30, 1914, as follows: 

Gross earnings from operation were $17,803,025.21, a re- 
duction of $6,512,862.50 as compared with the previous year. 
The reduction in sales of iron and steel was $3,505,497.93 and 
of fuel, $3,007,364.57. Operating expenses were $16,729,255.25 
and net earnings from operations $1,073,796.69, being a reduc- 
tion of $2,546,496.38. Of this decrease, $1,325,176.19 occurred 
in the iron department and was due primarily to the gen- 
eral curtailment of steel business throughout the country. The 
decrease of $1,221,320.19 in the fuel department was caused 
mainly by the direct and indirect effects of the strike, though 
without the strike there would have been a substantial re- 
duction in these earnings. Income from other sources was 
$577,477.39, making a total net income of $1,651,247.35. Bond in- 
terest, taxes, sinking funds and other charges against in- 
come amounted to $2,557,215.78, resulting in a deficit of $905,- 
968.43. 


STATEMENT OF PRODUCTION FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


Short Tons— 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 
Coal otep ean eac aera spo 2,428,992 4,091,667 4,038,852 4,233,756 
Coke saan Ue ees viene 535,274 784,627 777,993 753,192 
TroOrews 2. aust 2 eee ee 614,039 853,878 813,728 841,699 
Latestone ves te¥on news ers 376,226 485,756 459,913 425,704 
Pig iron produced........--- 268,883 416,467 426,659 397,701 
Finished iron and steel....... 352,929 458,521 485,743 4274;421..- 

RESULTS FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 
1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 


| $12,085,037 $15,590,5351$15, 140,5237$13,775,664 


Iron department...... 
5,717,988 8,725,353 79,127,929 +9,159,021 


Fuel department... 

















Total gross earnings......- $17,803,025 $24,315,888 $24,268,452 $22,934,685 
Iron department...... _. $1,569,288 $2,894,464 $2,766,775 $2,502,566 
Industrial dept. (fuel)...... _loss 495,518 725,802 41,005,507 +975,783 

Total net earnings. $1,073,770 $3,620,266 $3,772,282 $3,478,349 
Add—ince. from secur. a 391,229 563,439 526,270 535,672 
Interest and exchange........ 186,248 192,190 150,423 135,927 

Total net income.... $1,651,247 $4,375,895 $4,448,975 $4,149,948 

Deduct— 

Bond mtereste sth sare tewel en $2,021,103 $2,026,780 $2,039,622 $2,091,610 
'TAXCHS pees Nt hee oe a eke : 293,580 243,722 226,737 214,785 
Teal CSbAne co ae eee re taene 99,221 142,531 138,317 151,263 
Insurance, sociological, per 

sonal injury, etc...... ; 55,128 50,082 64,105 233,602 
Equipment renewal..... ety, 43,016 120,000 120,000 128,106 
Lossion Clolwand Wy Onley manus tote w See ime nite | Ais tiie tpea rec b10,005 
Loss on Crystal R. RR....... 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 
Prospecting. «a. « af: «(+ ines ern 18,168 29,588 22,965 24,904 
Preferred: GividendSs..0 see Coosa aa : e(4) 80,000: (5) 100,000 7... eee 

Total deductions......... $2,557,216 $2,728,703 $2,747,745 $2,890,276 


F df,$995,969sr.$1,647,192sr.$1,701,229sr.$1,259,672 
$25,000 per month ($300,000), less 


Balance, sur. or def... 


b Includes traffic contract guaranty at 
earned from traffic, as per contract for year, $289,995 in 1910-11 and $105,309 
in 1908-09. ec The dividend above deducted in 1912-13 is the 4% ($80,000) paid 
July 1, 1913; there was also declared at the same time a dividend of 4%, which 
was paid Jan. 1, 1914, and deducted from profit and loss. An extra payment of 
35 % ($700,000) was also made Mar. 20, 1913, on account of the 74% then accum- 
ulated dividends, leaving about 39% still due. 

+ Figures so marked are inaccurate, comparison being changed in later years, 
the general results for the year, however, remaining unchanged. 


BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 








Assets— 1914 1913 Liabilities— 1914 1913 
Properties | Common stock.$34,235,500 $34,235,500 
and sec.... + $62,677,522 $62,210,218 Preferred stock 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Equipment... Funded debt. .x45,158,000 45,266,000 
Cash on hand. 3,793,195 5,280,426 Accts. and bills 
Stocks and DAY» piece estes 857,585 954,982 
bonds........ 15,365,170 15,282,450 Hospital...... 15,125 23,156 
Accts. and bills Accrued bond 
TOC yamine sie 3,232,136 3,749,457 interest...... 829,775 831,574 
Subsidiary cos. 278,388 140,911 Tax payment 
Manufac. FONE eee 100,000 100,000 
stocks, etc.... 3,158,989 31075, 801. Pret. OlyiGenGS) m1, erda-ha 80,000 
Stripping, etc.. 20,041 18,759 Sink. fd.—real 
Accr. divs. and OBbE HM a Sy che 1,573,292 1,483,071 
bon Mede era Pat, 139,857 84,062 Miscell. funds.. 315,314 287,719 
Miscellaneous. . 155,288 152,128 Profit and loss. y3,735,995 4,732,240 
Total.......$88,820,586 $89,994,242 Total...... . $88,820,586 $89,994,242 


x Includes Col. Fuel & Iron Co. 5% gen. mortgage bonds, $5,678,000; Col. Fuel 
Co. 6% gen. mortgage bonds, $200,000; Grand River Coal and Coke Co. 6% 1st 
ee bonds, $860,000, and Col. Industrial Co. 5% 1st mortgage bonds, 

38,420. 

y After deducting $80,000 dividends on the preferred stock paid Jan., 1914, and 

sundry amounts (net) $10,277. 


*President Welborn’s report was largely concerned with 
a review of the labor troubles in which the company has been 
involved. This having already been covered in considerable 
detail in this journal, it has been omitted here.—Hd. 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 
Assets— 1914 1913 Liabilities— 1914 1913 
Iron, etc., lands$53,989,009 $54,862,468 Common stock$34,235,500 $34,235,500 





Equipment,etc. 29,076,517 28,592,342 Preferred stock 2,000,000 2,000,000 
aseert toe savelonace 5,811,908 5,810,427 Funded debt— 
ooperage Gen. M. 5s... 5,678,000 5,638,000 
plant... ..... 31,263 30,468 Colo. Fuel 6s... 200,000 —- 240,000 
Timber lands, z Colo. Ind. Co. 
Maer ee 87,915 84,000 5s... “ier “Be 33,332,000 33,437,000 
tea "435,922 425,273 Hocky ees 483,000) an 
elegraph SsyS- 68 eee : i 
tenis sine: ote roe 800 54,300 Pueblo’ Realty $60,000 an 
Inventories,ete. 3,881,120 3,865,644 “Tr Co. 6s.... 503,098 505,398 
Accts. and bills a Bey Accts., etc., : 1990 
TOG. Ae en 2,857,258 3,277,022 t a n 
Bee Tole k payable...... 1,655,703 1,952,272 
Cash. pS ae 4,073,853 5,563,138 Aecr. bond int. 833,800 835,599 
Stocks and Accrued taxes. 113,500 113,500 
boudseeeh eee. 473,095 473,710 Preferred divi- 
Cash (trustees) 25,176 8278 tdand. seen 80.000 
Reserve funds.. 98,841 00'341 7 palande eel 069,289 22 827, 
Accrued inter- PN Tang gn 
est... see 16,118 16,487 Total... $100,963,890$103,210,915 
Royalties in 
AdvEe Rea ee 51,600 48,015 
Total.gh $100,963,890$ 103,210,915 
Note—For the previous annual report of this company see 
Vol. 6 p. 550: 
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Virginia Iron, Coal @ Coke Co. 


President John B. Newton reports, in part, for the yea: 
ended June 30, 1914, as follows: 


The mines have produced 1,988,000 tons of coal at a profil 
of $449,775 as against 1,840,213 tons at a profit of $353,65! 
the preceding year. 

The modern all-steel tipple at Toms Creek colliery has 
been completed and in every way fulfills our expectations it 
improved facilities for handling a steadily increasing produc: 
tion. Further to increase the efficiency of this colliery, ws 
are constructing a washery with a capacity for washing 200( 
tons of slack coal per day to wash the slack from whicl 
your coke is manufactured, thereby improving substantialls 
re agoed of same. We expect to complete this plant by 

ec. 
EARNINGS FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 


—vYear 1913-14 —~ ——Year 1912-40 








Operation of— Gross Net Gross Net 
FPurnaGesvcekc oe oh Aree $1,743,405 $11,075 $1,986,679  $185,82! 
Foundries and shops.......--+--- 95,293 def. 7,689 102,555 1,18) 
GCoali mines enemies osetia 1,815,190 449,775 1,616,465 353,65 
Cokeovendstentaica teen atelier 428,341 28,561 444,729 35,86 
Sa vamlle sfc eace cs enetaleten recta as P50 See mers 296 ......me 
Grist mills 232 seers ea eee 180,129 6,689 180,539 5,30 

Total 24nd acorn RW ee $4,262,508 $488,411 $4,331,263 $581,883 

INCOME ACCOUNT 
1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 
Net earnings from operation... .. $488,411 $581,830 $278,517  $336,23 
Farms and farm rentals.......... 3,351 16,145 9,822 6,18 
Miscell., mdse., dis., etc........-. 20,348 18,922 23,820 29,31 

Total net MCcOMC.. ne ele het es $512,110 $616,897 $312,159  $371,74 

Deductions— 

Taree bY earns ta rah are Po eee a oars $61,225 $57,337 $57,069 $50,50 
Bond anterest.cee peed ea 259,856 262,688 264,513 265,63 
‘Insurance sonra cen eee te 34,049 28,191 23,792 22,34 
tel tees of sale eae Bee nS 68,317 71,439 65,490 a 
epreciation of idle plants....... 91,155 lL 
Depreciation of active plants. ....: | 122,516 126,359 { 29,048 53,59 
Interest and discount...........-- 73,484 103,160 112,809 90,51 
Dead rents and contracts........- 2,433 2,674 ieee 14,19 
Miscellancoussank ii) ei eeeee 75 302 168 24 
Developmentiices: |.) nie seis eae 7,761 2,838 28,044 25,04 

Totalideductionsac« ac se eee $629,716 $654,988 $685,199  $634,52 

Lose for the year... usaees esas $117,606 $28,091 $373,040 $262,78 


Operating, etc., accounts were charged during the yea 
with $349,737 for depreciation, viz.: Depreciation of coal land 
$120,729; depreciation of ore lands, $4066; depreciation ¢ 
improvements to leased properties, $53,730; depreciation ¢ 
improvements to owned properties, $171,108; depreciation ¢ 
quarries, $104; also with furnace repairs, $31,985. 


BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 








Assets— 1914 1913 Liabilities— 1914 1913 
Real est. & plant$12,420,405$12,595,009 Capital stock. ..$10,000,000$10,000,0( 
Equipment.... 476,738 411,147 First mtge. bonds 4,787,000 4,835,00 
Securities owned 197,363 197,363 Prior lien bonds. 84,000 398, 
Sales ledger bal.. 351,118 747,169 Unpaid vouchers 249,281 251,8( 
Bills receivable. '82,055 104,142 Unpaid pay-rolls 54,887 89,1: 
Casht atmos: 50,302 57,346 Accts. payable. . 8,509 9,8: 
Materials....... ‘2,169,939 1,753,755 Bills payable... 1,683,855 1,522,0 
Miscellaneous. .. 86,832 95,401 Interest acrued. 84,517 85,2! 
Profit and loss.. 1,378,517 1,229,804 Furnace-repr. fd. 115220 2 ee 3 

Total....c. 2 7;218,269a 79M 136 Totall-sceeeia 17,213,269 17,191,L) 


Note —For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 5, p. 112. 
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“Do You Know Why Every User 


Barsteel Is a Booster ?” 


“It’s because Barsteel locomotive features meet every 
coal mining demand. 

“The Barsteel construction concentrates strength at 
points where there is greatest stress. Consequently, a 
frame never has been broken on any locomotive in 
service. 

“The service record of the commutating-pole motors 
cannot be equalled. From a standpoint of maintenance 
they show better than all others. 

“The large bronze motor bearings with oil and waste 
lubrication give better and longer service than any other 
kind. There are many cases where bearings have been 
in continuous service for three years. 

“These, and the diagonally split motor frame, split 
gear case, open locomotive frame, and Vauclain removable 
gib make the Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel pre-emi- 
nent as the locomotive designed for mining work. Every- 
thing is simple, strong and easy to get at.” 


For full information address either company. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fy 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Vol. 7, No. 4 












































“Write to a User and ask Him about the Barsteel” 
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VOLUME 7 JANUARY 23, 1915 NUMBER 4 
TEEN E RENEE ERNE EERE eee eel 
Weiser wile leat, bok tI CLES SUMMARIZED 
*Tllustrated Article 
ForEWorD: Page 151 *KLECTRIC LAMP BURNS UNDER WATER: Page 170 

Stop! Look: Listen! Some forceful, vigorous remarks 
on safety in coal mining by the Safety Committee of Tre Lapor SIruaTIon: Page 171 


BNGeU).nt Ui GoW be. Ft. CO; 


GENERAL Discussion oF THE PropLEeM, “WHo GETS 
THE PROMOTION ?”: Pages 152-164 


Neariy 200 answers were received to the question in- 
dicated in a cartoon published recently in ‘Coal Age.” 
Of all these replies, nine letters were selected by five 
judges as being the most interesting of the lot. ‘Coal 
Age” readers are requested to vote on these nine letters 
to determine the winning answer. In addition to the 
letters that are up for public approval, more than 20 
other replies dealing with the same problem are printed. 


*CONTENTMENT: Page 164 
A poem by Michael Bernard. 
Coat PropuctTion or INDIA: Page 164 


*Trrn Hampton Roaps Coats—II: Pages 165-168 


A description and history of the development of the 
Pocahontas Flat Top field are given in this installment 
Particular attention is devoted to a study of the qual- 
ity of different coals in the field. The uses of the fuel, 
transportation problems and other points are also 
covered. F. R. Wadleigh. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


*CuEcK Doors: 


Page 169 


M. D. Cooper. COAL AGE, Vol. 7%. 
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A New Switcnu Point: Page 170 


Coan AND CokE News: Pages 180-183 


Coat Trape Reviews: Pages 184-190 


Coat Contracts PENDING: Page 189 


Extracts rrom A SUPERINTENDENT’S Diary: Page 170° 


NUMBER OF COPIES PRINTED ‘THIS ISSUE, 


None sent free regularly, no returns from news companies, no back numbers. 


One of the eastern Ohio mines has started operations 
on a seale of 58c. for lump and 22c. for slack. In 1914, 
$1,100,787.59 was spent in relief and benefits by the 
Union in eastern Ohio. COAL AGH, Vol. 7. 


RECEIVERSHIP FOR J. V. THOMPSON INTERESTS: 
Page 171 


THE Crisis In SouTH AMERICA: Page 171 


EDITORIALS: Pages 172-173 
Ten Months or More without Rent—The Long-Service 
Man— The Grouch — Workman’s Compensation and 
Miners’ Check-Off in Illinois. 


Discussion By READERS: Pages 174-177 
Mining Laws, Legislation and Mine Regulations. Let- 
ters Nos. 20 and 21—Loading Coal by Machinery at the 
Face. Letter No. 3—Drying Washed Coal. Letter No. 3 
—Mixtures of Air and Mine Gases—Ventilation of Gob 
Areas. Letter No. 1. 





Stuvy Course IN Coat MINING: Page 17% 


*Centrifugal Pumps; Principle and Description. 


INQUIRIES OF GENERAL INTEREST: Page 178 


Calculation of a Residual Atmosphere—Effect of Head 
on Motor in Pumping. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS: Page 179 


Want ADVERTISEMENTS: Page 16 
Directory oF CoNSULTING ENGINEERS: Page 24 
ADVERTISING INDEX: Page 32 
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he Subscribers forum 


Conducted by the Business Manager of Coal Age 


Devoted to weekly discussions, interviews. etc. on 
the important subjects of your business and ours 
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HE New York Tribune has engaged Samuel H. 


Adams, the noted investigator, to write a series of 
articles on advertising and the following quotation from one 
of them is of special interest to us in the coal mining field. 


“Honest goods honestly advertised, a dollar’s 
worth for your dollar. Every man who has ever 
studied advertising will at once think of Marshall 
Field & Co.'s department store, in Chicago. 
Their advertising is fact advertising. There are 
no cataclysmic ‘reductions in value; no _ re- 
moval sales or ‘selling out’ of stock specially 
purchased for the purpose of selling out; no 
‘commercial’ or ‘trade’ or other forms of near 
honesty. Other department stores there may 
be which maintain this standard—there are at 
least two in New York which come close to it— 
but I have as yet to examine any other general 
emporium advertising that can stand against 
rigid and detailed criticism. 


“In specific lines there is much unimpeachable 
advertising right here in New York. To make up 
an arbitrary list from memory, | can recall, in 
years of watchfulness of the market, no deceptive 
advertisement by Tiffany, Gorham, Maillard, 


Budd, Simcox, Brooks, Crouch & Fitzgerald, 
Rogers Peet, Brokaw, Dunlap, Cross, Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch, Kaskel, Lucile, or Peck & Peck. 
Doubtless there are scores of others equally 
punctilious. In the national field, most of the 
standard watches, automobiles, candies, shaving 
soaps, talking machines, razors and many other 
lines are sold for exactly what they are on a basis 
of provable statement. 


‘“‘The moral for your dollar is obvious. The most 
trustworthy advertising is that which confines 
itself either to a general statement of the nature 
of the merchandise offered or to description and 
identification of the article, with or without price 
stated. Goods which require the stimulus of 
abnormal reductions may be all right. Often 
there are real bargains arising from legitimate 
exigencies. But as a practicable purchasing rule, 
the merchant who offers you a dollar’s worth 
for your dollar is the safest to pay your dollar to.”’ 


oring to bring about in the newspaper field—absolute honesty in advertising— 


| CHIEF POINT of interest to you is that the condition the Tribune is endeay- 


is a condition that you haven't had to worry about for a long time. 


“Questionable advertisements,” 


“fake claims,” 


“exaggerated statements,” “unreliable 


products.’ —We banished them all long ago and made our advertising pages a safe, profit- 
able marketplace for everything you need to buy for your mines. 
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> 5 a SAFETY FIRST, and act SAFETY al- 
ways. Preach SAFETY FIRST and practice 
WHAT you preach. Be sure you are safe, then 
go ahead; the man who thinks before he acts avoids 
accidents. 





An ounce of Prevention is worth a pound of cure. 





Looking out for the other fellow makes it safe for everyone. 


To be careless, thoughtless, or reckless means injury 
sooner or later to yourself and others. 





Accidents are almost inevitably someone’s fault—don’t 
let it be your fault. 





Don’t meddle with Electrical Apparatus. Call the 
Electrician. 


Don’t take a chance; the safe way is always the best 
and quickest way. 





The more you insist upon carefulness on the part of others, 
as well as exercise it yourself, the safer it will be for all. 


Personal caution is the greatest of all means of prevent- 
ing accidents. 


SAFETY FIRST is First Aid to the Uninjured; the in- 
jured are taken to the Hospital. 


Think of yourself and the Doctor won’t have to think 
of you. 


Remember it is better to cause a delay than an accident. 


If you see anything wrong or dangerous, it is your duty 
to report it to your Foreman AT ONCE. 


ponent He Stop! Look! Listen! 


Safety Committee. 
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IVE JUDGES were unable to agree on the winning answer to the cartoon-problem, ‘‘WHO 
It was therefore decided to let COAL AGE readers choose 
the winner. Read carefully the full particulars below and send in your selection on a postal card 
Send your answer today. 


Fes THE PROMOTION.” 


before February 2. Let us have 10,000 replies to this interesting question. 


Observing 
ee 
Liked By The 
“Old Man 

Se 


ee 
RWwLPryP os r c 
Gets the 


printed from Power in the Dec. 26 issue of Coan 

Acr. Answers to the question were invited, and 
the stipulation made that all replies must be in our hands 
before Jan. 9. Upward of 200 letters were received in 
response to the query. 


, SHE CARTOON-PROBLEM shown above was re- 


Five judges were appointed, three of whom were editors 
on Hill papers. These five men selected 102 letters for 
careful analysis. Finally the contest narrowed down to 20 
replies, and these were cut to an even dozen. But here 
our troubles commenced in reality, for it was evident that 
the problem was of such a nature that it permitted answers 
of great merit, although differing in choice and holding 
entirely divergent points of view. 

The judges themselves were divided as to which man 
should be promoted, and this difference of opinion made 
a unanimous choice impossible. It was decided, there- 
fore, to let Coan Aas readers choose the winner, and 
with this idea in mind, we are publishing nine letters 
selected by the judges as being best from the standpoints 
of originality and convincing arguments. 

These nine letters are numbered.1 to 9, inclusive, and 
are not arranged in any order of merit; that is, letter No. 
9 is to all intents as meritorious as letters Nos. 1 or 2. 
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In voting, simply write a postal card to Coat AcE, New 
York City, stating the number of the letter you choose as 
the winner, and then sign your name. All replies must 
be received in this office by Feb. 2, so that the final result 
can be printed in Coat Aag, Feb. 6. 

Let us have 10,000 replies to this interesting problem. 
It won’t take but a minute of your time and only cost you 
a penny. The industry will benefit from the lessons that 
will be taught us all by the discussion. 

There is no record of any open debate on this vital 
“promotion” question ever having been held before. We 
suggest that in all coal districts where there are min- 
ing classes, forums or institutes, the problem be discussed, 
for there are many men now in the employ of coal-min- 
ing companies who would thereby be awakened to op- 
portunities at present neglected. We would be pleased 
to publish the results of any such discussions. 

One great railroad company having heard of this ecar- 
toon-problem in Coat AGE has asked us for permission 
to reproduce the cartoon and publish the best answers, so 
as to reach all of its 30,000 employees. : 

If you want to have the biggest, the livest, and the most 
beneficial mining meeting in the history of your commun- 
ity, just advertise the fact that you are going to discuss 
the cartoon—“Who Gets the Promotion ?” 
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The Nine | Letters Selected for 








[The following letters were selected by five judges as 
being the best replies out of nearly 200 answers recewed 
to the cartoon—“Who Gets the Promotion?” Note care- 
fully the remarks on the opposite page, and send us today 
a postal card naming your choice of the nine letters here 
published. Since the discussion has exceeded all expec- 
tations, we are sure everyone will agree that it is much 
more satisfactory to choose the winning letter by popular 
vote of all Coan AGE readers. The letters here published 
have hardly been edited at all, and appear practically as 
we received them.—Ep1Tonr. | 








Letter No. 1—Analyzing the qualifications of the three 
applicants whom we will call A, B and ©, I find that A 
understands his position thoroughly, is a “student” and 
is “grouchy.” Familiarity with his position is a valuable 
acquisition and needs no further comment. Being a stu- 
dent, he will perfect plans, solve problems, master details 
and be ready for future responsibilities. But he is 
grouchy—very unfortunate. Grouchiness indicates pes- 
simism and pessimism suggests the merely commonplace 
in business. Grouchiness means narrow views, egotism 
and a lack of appreciation, suppressing hearty codperation 
on the part of his helpers. 

A grouch will neither have enthusiasm, nor encourage 
it in others, and enthusiasm is the lubricant of industry’s 
wheels. If such a man possesses leadership it will be of 
the wrong kind. Discontent, leading to graver conditions, 
will breed under his rule. 

B has “seen long service,” is “steady,” has “good 
habits” and is “honest.” Long service indicates an in- 
timate acquaintance with the mine, its possibilities and its 
dangers; also with the coal seam and its geological 
features. Being steady and of good habits, there would be 
no repetition of past mistakes, no radical errors, no over- 
whelming disasters. Ah! and he is honest, too! May 
one expect more? 

It is not the brilliant men who succeed, but the men of 
character. Honesty is character’s rock foundation, with- 
out which it is bound to topple. The desire to reward 
an old employee is uppermost. Nevertheless, he is lack- 
ing in certain requirements essential to a successful mine 
superintendent. 

What of C? I find him to be “popular with his mates,” 
a “hustler,” “observing” and “liked by the ‘old man.’ ” 
_ Popular with his mates, he will hold men during dull 

periods and attract others when tonnage is demanded. 
Ruling without friction or discontent, avoiding strikes 
and labor troubles, he will hustle sixty seconds of useful 
effort into every working minute, thereby producing the 
maximum tonnage at the minimum cost. Observing, he 
will stop evil tendencies, prevent accidents and ward off 
calamities. Being liked by the “old man” also proves him 
to be no narrow-minded partisan, or class favorite, but a 
broad-gaged, likable fellow with faith in his associates, 

in his employer and in himself. 
Popularity is created by faith; faith gives confidence 
and confidence produces optimism. Altogether, they 
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opular Vote 


beget initiative, that quality for which the world offers its 


first great prizes. Also, from faith in others and con- 
fidence in self spring enthusiasm and leadership. In 
thought and in action he heads his procession; he sees 


with a clear vision; 
and he leads. 

A. solves problems; C grasps them intuitively by ob- 
servation. B is a faithful horse, dragging his load; C is 
a dynamo radiating live currents. 

Mining knowledge and experience; capacity and en- 
thusiasm for the work; executive ability and leadership ; 
these are the essential qualifications of a mine superin- 
tendent, and were I the boss I would give the office to C 
on points. 


he speaks as one having authority, 


J. EK. BUTLER, 
Gen’! Mgr. 
The Stearns Coal Co., Stearns, Ky. 


Letter No. 2—Considering all the qualifications of the 
three applicants. I would select the man on the left. This 
is distinctly the age of young men, and this applicant is 
liked by the “old man,” which indicates preferences in 
his favor. Being popular with his mates also will make 
him popular with his co6fficials and superiors. 

A man who is a hustler and observing will certainly 
outstrip the man who has only held his position by reason 
of honesty, good habits and steady application. In this 
age of opportunity, when a man has grown old without 
having secured advancement from the work of a laborer to 
that of an official, it would seem rather risky to try him at 
a later stage in life, because with the constantly changing 
methods the younger mind is more flexible and adapts 
itself more readily to new conditions. 

A pleasant and frank countenance is a valuable asset to 
any man, and for this reason I would not consider the 
grouchy applicant who understands his position thor- 
oughly and is a student, because you can get more work 
out of subordinates by pleasant methods than by grouchy 
and disgruntled manners. 

I frequently compare an old man placed in a new job 
with foreigners who come to this country at an advanced 
age. ‘They show an inability to acquire a new language, 
and, in a similar manner, a man who is growing old can 
hardly be expected to adapt himself to the new ideas and 
working conditions which a promotion involves. 

My attitude toward young men may change as I grow 
older, but belonging to the younger set my self, I indicate 
this preference. 

CaRL SCHOLZ, 
President. 
Rock Island Coal Mining Co., Il. 


Chicago, 

Letter No. 3—Every mine official would do well to ad- 
vance that applicant for a position who is studiously in- 
clined and to place every reliance upon his efficiency and 
every confidence in his ability to grapple and surmount 
every obstacle. I feel assured that success would be the 


outcome of his promotion. 
I do not desire to cast any reflections on the abilities 
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of his two rivals in the cartoon, who, both, may be excel- 
lent men. I favor the student, however, for these reasons: 

A studious man is, it is true, more or less grouchy, 
The application needed to master and attain superiority 
is severe and allows the brain no relaxation. His nervous 
system may naturally be as strong or even stronger than 
that of his competitors, but it is apt to be broken down by 
the demands made on it by his active mind, which is 
unceasingly endeavoring to meet those difficulties in his 
work for which usual expedients furnish no remedy and 
to ascertain the causes of difficulties and to prevent their 
recurrence by the means suggested in his keen analysis. 
One cannot have the favorable outcome of study without 
suffering somewhat from its disadvantages. 

A man who makes no use of his brain power to reason 
or reflect for the benefit of his employer is unable to cope 
with the demands which his position makes upon him. 
His steadiness, his excellent habits and long years of 
service make him a methodical worker who turns out good 
results under normal conditions but render him as little 
adaptable as a machine to those unforeseen circumstances 
for which he has not made his experience prepare him. 

The observing hustler is generally good-natured and 
noticed by his boss; his hustling makes him popular 
among his associates, and he is liked by all. But all this 
does not bring the efficiency which a mine official has ¢ 
right to demand. The hustler has no time to ponder over 
the causes of troubles which arise, nor on the manner in 
which they can be prevented from recurring, and though 
his energetic nature may with keen glance overcome and 
smooth errors and mishaps, these obstacles will inyari- 
ably return periodically, and he will meet them in the 
same incomplete manner. 

A man who thoroughly comprehends his position also 
understands his responsibilities. His realization of them 
ever enlarges as his experience grows. His countenance 
may well bear some marks of the severe mental effort 
which the problems of the past have drawn upon it and 
the furrows which present difficulties are even now trac- 


ing. He not only sees the present failures, but the com- 
ing perfections, and becomes a student, often without 


being conscious of his ability to concentrate his mind in 
reflection. This concentration is often termed grouchi- 
ness. But take such a man and converse with him and 
his thorough knowledge will convince you of his serious 
disposition. 

He has made friends, though he is not as popular as his 
competitor. He is competent, though he may not have 
given as long years of service. And why? Because he 
does not require these to form his character. When he 
sees errors he provides that there will be no repetition of 


them; he will study his problems till he is satisfied he - 


has the correct solutions. His fellowmen must respect 
such a worker and will codperate with such a superior 
intelligence. Thus it will be found that the student is the 
man whose service is most valuable to any corporation. 
Leo H. Mayer. 
1037 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La. 





Letter No. 4—Some of our railroads have tried to an- 
swer this question and have had it partially taken out of 
their hands by labor organizations, which insist on a 
more or less fixed rule of “seniority.” This often works 
as badly as if there were no recognized line of promotion, 
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but there is a principle involved which might be given 
more attention among coal operators. 

To get the highest efficiency in labor it must be willing, 
interested and progressive. America is slow to recognize 
any fixed station in life for any individual, and no man 
is dropped so quickly out of consideration for promotion 
as the one who has “arrived,” who holds a job, but is 
doing no more than simply what the job is supposed to 
call for. 

On the other hand, it is too often the case that a man 
is not promoted because he fills well a certain place which 
is considered too important to risk a change, and yet of a 
class not admitting of an increase in pay. In order to 
stimulate interest, it is absolutely necessary to have a 
fairly well established line of promotion, and adhere close 
enough to the recognition of long, honorable service to 
put such deserving at a premium. Promotions depending 
absolutely on seniority soon develop a system which is 
simply a waiting contest with little superiority over that 
in which no definite promotion is in sight. 

So much has been said about the popular “hustler,” 
who elbows himself to promotion, that it sometimes seems 
a good idea to see if this “hustle” is just a product of 
recent successes, or if it is a quality which will continue 
through a considerable period of waiting. Strange we 
do not think of coupling the term “hustler” together with 
the quality of “long, faithful service,” and apply them to 
the same candidate. 

If I were boss and had under consideration the popular 
hustler, the steady, long-service plodder, and the com- 
petent grouch, I would send the latter to the doctor to 
have his liver treated, and then, consider the other two. 
first from the standpoint of what effect the promotion 
would have on my system of rewarding faithful service of 
all kinds, and second, as to the immediate results desired 
in the position to be filled. I would lean strongly toward 
long, steady, honest service, believing that rewarded 
faithfulness begets hustling, and that a little longer try- 
out should not stifle the ambitions of the true hustler. 

In the coal business any system may have to go, how- 
ever, if a “pinch hitter” is required. I might have to 
send for the man with the grouch. 

JOSIAH KEELY, 
Gen’! Mer. 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kayford, W. Va 





‘Letter No. 5—Everything else being satisfactory the 
man who understands a job, and has given evidence of 
the ability to handle it, is the natural nominee for the 
place. But, while technical knowledge and mechanical 
fitness are valuable factors in determining a man’s de- 
sirability for any situation, they by no means qualify him 
for it. 

We look for more than machine efficiency from men. 
Personal peculiarities have also their values and must be 
taken into account. The most competent workman dis- 
counts his own merits when he permits temperament or 
disposition to interfere with his efficiency. 

No one man runs any job. He may direct or control it 
to a certain extent. But without the support and codper- 
ation of every subordinate, the supervision of the most 
capable official is vain. And support and codperation 
to be effective must be loyal and enthusiastic. Sullen” 
service is more dangerous than active opposition. 
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The grouchy official can never figure on the loyalty of 
any man. That surly demeanor of his will alienate every 
friend, and cut out every ally in the struggle for results. 
It is the rift in the lute, the grit in the bearings of the 
machine that generates friction, heat and ultimate disas- 
ter. We should not hesitate to deduct a substantial ratio 
from the qualifying points of the grouch for his unfor- 
tunate temperamental shortcoming. 

The case of the long-service, steady and honest work- 
man is one that usually evokes popular sympathy. As 
there is no reference to any outstanding ability we must 
assume the possession of average ability only. And the 
honest, steady, average workman has his reward in steady 
work at average wages. Promotion to a position of 
greater responsibility or actual overseeing would be as 
unfortunate for him as it would be profitless and regret- 
table for his employers. The kindliest and most credit- 
able act toward him would be to commend his faithfulness 
and industry, and increase the emoluments of his job. 

Much could be said in favor of the popular, hustling, 
observing favorite of “the old man.” We still believe in 
the education of the schools, and in the system and pre- 
cision it evolves. But individuality is beyond its achiev- 
ing. And, when all is said and done, it is the personal 
factor that is the determining one in human enterprise. 

The popular, hustling, observing young man, of mod- 
erate accomplishments, will usually outpace and eclipse 
him who has a better grasp of the situation, but is lacking 
in tact and the knack of attracting friends and inspiring 
enthusiasm in others. 

That hustle of his is based on a satisfactory grasp of 
the facilities of his task and is the issue of his habit of 
observation. Results will pile up and continue under his 
régime. His success will be a personal matter with every 
worker, and the smile of “the old man” will be like a 
lubricant to all the creaking sprockets and cogs that red 
tape interposes between routine and results. 

J. R. ALLARDYCE. 

517 S. Webster St., Saginaw, Mich. 


Letter No. 6—The cartoon problem entitled “Who Gets 
the Promotion?” appearing on page 1030 of Coan AGE, 
describes clearly and with considerable force a problem 
that is continuously before all managers of large interests. 
In this particular instance, the selection of the man for 
promotion has narrowed down to three possibilities, each 
one representing an entirely different type of man. All 
of the applicants undoubtedly have given their best ser- 
vices and, considered as individuals, each one is entitled 
to whatever recognition in the way of promotion it is 
within the power of the manager to grant. But a selec- 
tion must be made for this particular position, and how- 
ever much the manager may feel like promoting the first 
man, who is popular with his mates, a hustler, observing, 
and liked by the “old man,” he still feels that he lacks 
the one essential qualification for advancement. 

The same is true in the case of the second man under 
consideration, who has been in the service of the company 
a long time, has always proven steady and reliable, honest 
and of good habits. 

This, then, centers his attention on the third applicant 
whom he finds to be thoroughly qualified, in that he un- 
derstands the duties of the new position thoroughly and 
in addition thereto is a student, which naturally leads to 
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the belief that he will not let any opportunity pass by to 
increase his knowledge of the business. 

This applicant’s chief difficulty, however, is his grouchy 
disposition, which might prove a handicap in his inter- 
course with his fellow employees, but the manager finally 
decides that his duty to his company requires him to pro- 
mote to this position a man who is fully qualified by his 
knowledge of the duties of that position, and decides also 
that, as manager, it will be his duty to take a personal 
interest in his new appointee and do everything possible 
to assist him in overcoming this one fault, feeling that it 
will be easier to do so than to promote a man who is not 
qualified by a thorough knowledge of the business. 

A. W. Cattoway, 
President. 
The Davis Coal & Coke Co., Cumberland, Md. 


Letter No. 7—If I were superintendent, the position 
would go to the popular man on the left, and my method 
would be one of elimination rather than selection. We 
will dispose of the third applicant, the one on the right, 


first. The fact that he is grouchy bars him from the 
place. A grouch would be the last man I would put in 
authority. There is scarcely a responsible position in 


mining in which the man who occupies it is not com- 
pelled to come in contact with men of all classes—em- 
ployees, employers, buyers, sellers, etc. 

And no matter to what class we belong, we are, after all, 
much alike, and all of us prefer the man with a pleasing 
personality to the grouch. It is advisable to treat em- 
ployees with justice, and even though the grouch be abso- 
lutely just, his manner of dealing with his men has the 
appearance of unfairness. Miners are assertive. They 
not only ask for fair treatment, but demand it. “And a 
grouchy man in a position of trust is a sure source of 
friction between employers and employees. 

Employers who hold the pocketbook and know they 
‘an dispose of their foremen to their best interest, by 
promoting, demoting or discharging them, can get along 
with grouchy men. Still their intercourse will not be 
pleasant. 

Send a grouchy man out to sell, and he cannot compete 
with the fellow with a smile. His product must be supe- 
rior to that of his rival or the latter will get the trade. 

The grouchy man may be a shrewd buyer, but he fails 
to gain the confidence, and at the same time, fails to 
secure the benefit of the experience of the man with whom 
he deals, and so, in spite of the fact that he is a student 
and understands the position, I reject the grouch. 

The second applicant must also be rejected, but not 
so emphatically as the third. Long services, honesty, 
steadiness—these are weighty considerations, but they do 
not necessarily imply ability to fill the vacancy. A man 
who can neither read nor write might possess these quali- 
ties. Equipped with these good points, he couid make a 
costly blunder every day. Now if he had the qualities 
needed for promotion, he would not be in competition 
with younger men, but would be occupying a higher posi- 
tion, gained during his period of long service. Vacan- 
cies frequently occur, and had he been fitted, his promo- 
tion would have come long ago. 

And so { come to the first applicant, who receives the 
job. He is popular with his mates. Usually the man who 
is honest, square and sincere, who gives a fellowman a 
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lift and has no exaggerated idea of his own importance is 
the man who secures such popularity. True, a man may 


sometimes become popular by being a_ spendthrift, 
through witty, senseless conversation and by going 
through life with a “devil-may-care” manner. But men 


of this stamp are usually seen through. 

The statement that the “old man” likes him attests 
the character of the popularity the applicant has with his 
mates. The “old man” is a good judge of human nature, 
and he knows that the man has qualities worth-while. 
He wants to help the young man rise, partly for the sake 
of the young man himself, and also because he possesses 
qualities which the “old man” can capitalize. 

The first applicant is observing and a hustler. He will, 
therefore, be a student and will soon become thoroughly 
familiar with the position, that is, he will soon have the 
qualifications of the third applicant. Only time is needed 
to put him on the same footing with the second applicant. 

We may choose him, therefore, because he either pos- 
sesses or will acquire all the characteristics that commend 
the other two, while neither of the others can develop 
the qualities of the first applicant, without special effort. 

Gro. N. Lantz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 


Letter No. 8—In reply to the problem, “Who Gets the 
Promotion ?” let us reverse the order of the cartoon and 
start by calling the party to our right No. 1. This man 
who understands the position thoroughly, a student, 
grouchy. In order to be brief we shall not consider his 
appointment seriously, for any person who is grouchy 
cannot secure results from his subordinates; neither can 
he command the respect and confidence of his employers. 

No. 2, the man of long service, good habits and honesty, 
is doubtless a very good follower, an exceedingly good 
man, and thoroughly able to perform the duties of his 
present position, but he would never make a successful 
leader. He lacks in aggressiveness and tact, and could not 
stand the pressure and responsibilities of a higher posi- 
tion. Hence, we will pass him up. 

No. 3, the fellow who is popular with his associates, a 
hustler, is observing of the things that take place about 
him; he is liked by his superiors. 

The days of the grouch are past. Men in responsible 
positions in and about coal mines cannot disregard the 
rights of their less fortunate brothers. Moral excellence 
is justly felt to be an indispensable element in the hand- 
ling of all kinds of business. Men may be brilliant, clever 
and strong, but with all these, if they lack character they 
will certainly fail. The spirit of cheerfulness and good 
will predominates today, or should, in the transaction of 
business between employer and employee. 


Men sometimes through personal favor and in spite of 


the fact that they have never manifested either ability or 
capacity, have been appointed to responsible positions. 
Such men as these invariably fail when placed in charge 
of important work. 

Men are not always judged by their appearances and 
language when on duty and on their good behavior, but by 
what they do in their leisure hours. Someone has said 
that character is the invested capital of the young man. 
He should be an optimist and possess a cheerful coun- 
tenance ; he should have stability of character, aggressive- 
ness and be filled with a determination to win. 
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Dean Stanley once said that every position in life, great 
or small, can be made as great or as little as we desire to 
make it. What you are settles the question of what you 
can do. 

Therefore, if I were the boss, I would promote the 
popular man, who knows how to hustle. 

ANTHRACITE SUPERINTENDENT. 
Penn. 


Letter No. 9—Each of the three men is worthy of pro- 
motion at some time. The choice will depend somewhat 
upon the nature of the job for which the selection is to be 
made. 

The man who understands his position thoroughly and 
is a student is, as far as his work is concerned, most cer- 
tainly a logical man for promotion. His thorough grasp 
of his job will make it easy for him to direct the work of 
his subordinates. His being a student indicates that he 
will not be left behind as the methods of doing things in 
his industry progress and improve. However, his promo- 
tion should be deferred until he is able to overcome his 
grouchy disposition. Grouchiness causes unnecessary 
friction. 

The man who is popular with his mates can usually 
secure codperation, a very valuable consideration. When, 
in addition, he is a hustler and observing, he is desirable 
in any organization and is sure to win promotion at some 
time. However, on account of his popularity, is there not 
a risk that his decisions may be influenced somewhat by 
his opinion of their effect upon his popularity? Taking 
his qualifications into consideration with those of the 
other two, would it not be advisable to allow him to be- 
come a more seasoned worker before he is promoted ? 

The man who is steady and honest, with good habits, 
and a long record of service proves by these characteristics 
that his work has been satisfactory or he would no longer 
be with the company. Promotion in his case would be a 
great factor in increasing the efficiency of the entire plant, 
showing thereby the reward of faithful service. 

No company can well afford to neglect the opportunity 
to show all of its workmen that it appreciates the value 
of dependableness, good habits and honesty. Moreover, 
the management is bound in justification of itself to con- 
sider favorably this man, for if a man with an apparently 
faultless record can render long service without chance 
of promotion, there is something lacking in the conduct 
of the business. It is likely to appear that no thought is 
being paid to developing the bosses of the future who 
must take the places of those who leave or retire. 

Another point in favor of the man of long service is 
the stability that his continued service renders to any 
company. One of the greatest weaknesses of an industrial 
corporation is a constantly changing body of workmen. 
To overcome this fault and to develop a continuity of 
policy, nothing better can be done than to promote faith- 
ful employees deemed worthy of advancement. This will 
do much to correct the somewhat widely held supposition 
that a man must change from one company to another 
in order to better his position. After considering all of 
the above points, if I were the boss I would promote the 
man with a long record of service. 

M. D. Coopsr, 
Mining Engineer. 
Ellsworth, Penn. 
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|The following 20 letters discussing the cartoon “Who 
Gets the Promotion?” are of such great interest that we 
feel entirely justified in devoting space to their publica- 
tion. A great many different points of view are ea- 
pressed. There is no doubt but that some readers will find 
letters among those that follow which they would have 
selected for the final vote if they had been acting as 
judge. The contest, of course, is purely a friendly one, 
designed entirely to help all of us who are striving to 
advance our fortunes in the coal-mining field. This is a 
case where one man’s opinion is just as good as that of 
some other fellow. Coan AGE appreciates, not only the 
interest, but the effort devoted to the discussion by its 
readers. We doubt if any paper printed in the interest of 
an industry such as coal mining, has ever advanced a ques- 
tion of this nature and met with such an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. It is such results as this that cause us to be- 
lieve that our efforts are not wasted, when we devote them 
to the development and encouragement of the men in the 
mine, as well as to the mine itself.—Ept1ror. | 


_—— 





Letter No. 10—Which man shall I give the position ? 
Tf I look too long at the men’s faces I may be influenced 
by what appeals to my particular nature. I like the 
sunny atmosphere radiated by the first man; the honesty 
and steadfastness shown in the face of the second in- 
fluences me strongly, while the sourness of the last man’s 
countenance might make me overlook his sterling quali- 
ties. So I must try to forget personal appearances and 
_ judge on character, training, ability and general fitness. 

The character of the position to be filled is not stated 
and thus one of the great questions to be solved, individu- 
ality harmonious with the work and men involved, cannot 
' be decided. However, all three men are competent and 
_ thus the appointment depends upon which would serve best 
_ the corporation’s interest. By “corporation’s interest” the 
_ narrow view that it means making the most money in the 
shortest space of time is unacceptable. Rather, assume 
that it is a great undertaking which serves the people 
and will outlast the present generation of stockholders, 
who are broad-minded men and wish to leave to their pos- 
_terity something enduring. This means “the greatest 
» good to the greatest number.” 

The fact that the “popular man” is liked by the “old 

man” is probably generally known. If he is given the po- 
sition the belief that favoritism was shown will be cul- 
tivated, thus generating the feeling among employees 
that there is no use bynes and that merit will not be re- 
‘warded unless one has a “pull.” Some will try to in- 
 gratiate themselves by methods self-respecting men can- 
not countenance. A bad morale will be created. 
_ If the “grouchy man” is given the post, true progress is 
‘impossible, for grouchiness on the part of the boss does 
‘not inspire men with good will. In some it engenders 
fear, which ofttimes turns to hate for those above and for 
the corporation. The grouchy man is apt to be selfish. 
First better try to show him wherein his failing lies and 
let him know that unless he overcomes it he cannot rise 
to positions his abilities could otherwise command. 
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The man, who through long, steady service has attained 
competency, who by good habits and honesty has estab- 
lished his character and won the respect of his fellows and 
superiors is the man. Some will say that the brightest 
or the hustler or the “good fellow” should have the job, 
but more will say that the long-service man deserved it 
and will feel that there is a chance if they work hard, be- 
cause their efforts are bound to come to the attention of 
the “old man” and be rewarded, for the “old man” is 
square and doesn’t “play favorites.” 

Thus good feeling is created, a goal is set to strive for 
by honesty, perseverance and ability and all good men will 
work for the best interest of the corporation. 

Min1InG ENGINEER. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Letter No. 11—The boss will pick the young man, not 
on account of his age, however, but in spite of it. 

He wanted a man who was not only competent to fill 
the place, but was anxious to get it; so anxious, in fact, 
that he had manifested his wishes in the matter by pre- 
paring for it in advance. When he came to size up the 
eligibles, he found that only one of the three had really 
prepared for the place; imagine then his disappointment 
when he recalled that this man had been a grouch, and to 
all appearances was still a grouch. Think of trying to 
pass my enthusiasm down to my men through a grouchy 
assistant, thought the boss, they wouldn’t recognize it 
when it got there. No! it isn’t thinkable. 

This left the old man and the young one. 

Now the boss respects old age, and is always anxious 
to reward faithful service, but he reasoned that just be- 
cause a man has good habits, is faithful and steady and 
has been long in the employ of a company, cannot be con- 
sidered sufficient evidence that the man has ever tried to 
better his condition, nor that he would necessarily be a 
success in a higher position. Such qualifications simply 
bespeak a normal man who has deserved and received nor- 
mal rewards and has no right to expect more. 

I would be willing to take a chance with such a man if 
I had to, said the boss, but let’s see if it is necessary. 

The young man belonged to a different breed. One 
cannot be popular with his mates and with his boss by 
mere accident; he must take himself seriously, to say the 
least; thus reasoned the boss, and then he decided that 
one who is observing and is willing to hustle can make a 
success of most any position if he will only keep at it long 
enough. And so the young man was promoted, and al- 
though the boss was not able to make a sure bet, he felt 
pretty well satisfied with the prospects. 

H. S. GEIsMER. 

Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Letter No. 12—Of the three men presented in the car- 
toon, I would choose for prorhotion the central figure; 
the man who is “honest,” “steady,” of “good habits” 
and “long service.” Leaving aside any discussion of the 
good qualities possessed by the other two applicants, I 
would give this man the promotion because I believe the 


first and finest essential of organization is the recognition 
of faithful service. Also, he must possess certain ability 
or he would not have been in the organization so long. 
To my mind, the fact that he does not yet thoroughly 
understand the position in question does not mean he 
cannot hold it. He has given a fairly good account of 
himself so far and he must take the new job knowing that 
if he can’t fill it he can’t have it long. That’s the priv- 
ilege and duty of a “boss,” and I believe it is always good 
business to exercise it. I think some bosses fail to realize 
that there is such a thing as keeping a man in one place 
too long. 

Promotion always heartens a man tremendously. A 
fellow must have a chance or he can’t show what he can do. 
If he fails, then he can be taken care of elsewhere and 
there are always other men available. I do not think it is 
fair to a man or good for an organization to allow 
deserving men to remain in the same place or at the same 
pay too long. I always admired the man retained in a 
responsible position for years at the same salary, who 
wrote his boss and asked him to either raise his salary 
or lower it—he wanted to find what the boss thought of 
him. 

I do not think any first-class man works for his salary 
alone. He will strive to prepare himself to earn more 
and when he sticks to any concern in this hope, he is cer- 
tainly entitled to the call when the chance for promotion 
comes. ‘To advance the man of good habits and steady 
character who has “Service” to his credit, will create a 
healthy feeling in the whole organization. Whether the 
man holds the place to which he is promoted is a secondary 
thing. He has been given his due and every man in the 
concern will feel better and work harder, knowing that 
the fixed policy of the “Boss” is to recognize service first. 

In this case if the man after a full trial did not justify 
my selection I would explain to him that he could not re- 
tain the position and would put him in a less responsible 
place, for in a concern of any size there is always a place 
for a steady, honest man. I would then call up the other 
two men and select the better one of these for the place. 

I am strongly of the opinion that any good man who 


serves a concern faithfully should have his chance. Where* 


this policy is firmly established, men will work harder 
and feel better in spirit because they know they will be 
given the opportunity to develop any latent ability they 
may possess. 

Personally, Vd rather be “fired” a dozen times than 
never have a chance at better jobs just because I satis- 
factorily filled the one I was in and I believe most men 
in every organization feel the same way. I don’t believe 
you can discount faithful service, and if I were the boss 
I wouldn’t try to. 

NEILL Hurciines. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





Letter No. 18—In order to come to a conclusion upon 
“Who gets the promotion ?” requires a careful study of the 
three candidates for advancement. ‘To quote the words 
of your magazine, “All are competent, loyal, of good 
character and good health.” From the standpoint of 
the present, then, all are well fitted for the position. 
The question of the greatest moment, however, the one 
which confronts every man of business and on the solution 
of which depends his success or failure, is the question 
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of the future. It is, therefore, by the standards of the 
future that we must judge the applicants. 

The man on the right understands his position and is 
a student, but on the other hand he is a grouch, and as 
such would be unpopular with his men. The man in 
the center is steady, honest, of good habits, and has 
been long in the company’s service. This latter considera- 
tion especially renders the company under obligation to 
him. But during his long term has he shown qualities 
necessary for promotion? If so, why has notice not been 
taken of him before now? He is old in the service, his 
habits are fixed, he cannot change his ways. His face 
would indicate a weak character, content to do his work 
and allow others to do theirs undisturbed. 

The man on the left is popular with his mates, a hustler, 
observing, and liked by the “old man.” Since he is popu- 
lar he would probably be called on as foreman to arbi- 
trate the petty difficulties which naturally arise, and the 
men will be likely to abide by the decision of one with 
whom they are on friendly terms. He is a hustler, and 
we may rest assured that his work will be thoroughly 
done. Furthermore, since he is observing, he will ac- 
quire knowledge rapidly, for to observe is to learn. He 
will soon come to know the shirker from the honest work- 
man, and his observation will enable him to place men of 
merit in positions under him. 

Now to sum up: We have learned that the man on 
the right is a grouch, so in view of the qualities of the 
others we can eliminate him from consideration. The 
company owes the man in the center a debt for long ser- 
vice, but that debt need not necessarily be paid by promo- 
tion. When not accompanied by the necessary qualifica- 
tions or when over-shadowed by the ability of others, long — 
service must be repaid by some other method than that of 
advancement. This brings us finally to the man on the 
left, who has the qualities necessary for a higher position ; 
popularity, energy, observation, and a frank, open coun- 
tenance. The ‘old man” with his years of experience 
sees the future possibilities of this man, and plans his ap- 
pointment. 

Roy ANTHONY. 


Paulton, Penn. 


Letter No. 14— 


The choice of one to fill the place 
Presents a very trying case, 
Wherein the head and not the heart 
Must calmly play the leading part. 
The company expects the boss 

To show a profit, not a loss, 

And so his own career depends 

On keeping up the dividends. 


He dare not bow to sentiment, 

Because it yields no 10 per cent.; 

So he ignores the oldest man 

In working out his running plan. 

His keen and calculating eye 

Dwells on the hustler, passes by, 

And rests on him whose powers vouch 
His fitness and his worth—the grouch! 


EK. KEMFER. 
——, Penn. 


January 23, 1915 


Letter No. 15—The qualifications of the older em- 
ployee are: Long service, steadiness, good habits and hon- 
esty. However, the first, rather than an asset, is a liability, 
because having done the bidding of others for so long a 
time, the subordination has stunted his self-confidence and 
weakened the judicial bearing needed for handling men. 
Past the prime of life his energy and ambition to progress 
have been gradually superseded by a nature set and opin- 
ionated along trivial lines and inclined to allow business 
to glide along the channels of least resistance. 

The man on the right understands the position thor- 

oughly,is studious and naturally progressive, but,as stated, 
he is grouchy. A morose disposition will not inspire 
men to their best efforts, but will cause good men to leave 
the employ of the company, while others who remain 
will labor with illy disguised hostility. So it is evident to 
the reader that the popular man approaches the ideal most 
closely. 

THERNE V. SMITH. 
La Follette, Tenn. 





Letter No. 16—Any one of the three applicants pictured 
in your cartoon would strongly appeal to the man who has 
the promotion to make. Each appears competent and 
worthy in his present position, but there are qualities in- 
herent in one which cannot be enumerated to the credit 
of either of the others. 

Doubtless the man with the recommendations of long 
service, honesty, steadiness, and good habits, is a fit man 
in his present position. Experience has made him so— 

‘thus far. But new conditions are constantly arising which 
blind experience alone cannot surmount. 

_ The student, possessed of thorough competency, has 
an advantage over his long-experienced brother. Ue is 
‘alert and alive to new occasions which teach new duties. 
Sad to say, however, he has an overwhelming drawback 
for “as no woman ever loved a fat man,” as the legend 
goes, so this world has positively no use for a grouch, and 
we doubt whether the hereafter has either. A man with 
a sordid, sour countenance never works to the best interest 
of either company or employee, for if “it takes love even 
to make a donkey go,” how much more so with a man. Men 
instinctively recoil from acid humanity and whether in 
work or sport seek the company of the individual worth 
while, the man with a smile. 

The applicant of long service has undoubtedly been 
a great asset to the company in years past, but it is of the 
future that we must now think. 

But the popular man, the hustler, the observing indi- 
vidual, who is liked by the “old man,” possesses the 
combined requisites of his two competing brethren for the 
promotion in question. He has been indeed fortunate 
in avoiding or eschewing their faults. He is all they are 

and more. He is young, earnest, quick and alive to the in- 
terests of his employer, has observant eyes and is prompt 
to act in his hustling manner. 

Popular with his mates, and liked by the “old man,” 
what does this mean? In a word, it means better results. 
We all like to work for a considerate man; one whom we 
honor and respect, and we are far more apt to do a good 
day’s work for such a one than for a slave-driver. Hu- 
manity ever craves some consideration, and _ probably 
will as long as its make-up is of flesh and blood. Being 
young and popular and observing, the man on the left is 
ound to grow in value to his employer and be promoted 
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accordingly, carrying on the exacting duties of his job 
meanwhile with vigor, with circumspectness, with econ- 
omy and efficiency, yet without that friction, which fre- 
quently mars industrial relations. 

“Long Service” is a mighty good man, infinitely more 
to be desired than “Grouch,” but “Popular with his 
Mates” in my opinion should receive the promotion. 

JACOB Rosser. 

St. Nicholas, Penn. 





Letter No. 17—Were I the boss portrayed in the car- 
toon, I would choose the man popular with his mates, the 
hustler, the observing, the one liked by the “old man.” 

All are competent, loyal, and have good character and 
health, but one of the three has more than these quali- 
fications ; he has a good disposition, with depth of charac- 
ter; hence his popularity with his co-workers and with 
the manager. 

Your introductory note states that: “All of the men 
before him are competent, loyal, of good character and 
good health.” This man must be vatendy, or loyalty 
could not be numbered in his qualifications; he has ‘good 
and no bad habits, or his health would be impaired, and 
he is honest, or his character would not be good. He 
also understands his position thoroughly, for surely com- 
petency means no less. 

He thus has all but three of the qualities attributed 
to his rivals, for they are all involved in those listed as 
his distinguishing traits. True, he has not long service 
as has the older rival, nor is he a student with a grouch 
like the third man. The claim of long service should be 
most certainly rewarded but not with promotion. The 
best years of the old man are behind him. The other 
man’s good quality, studiousness, is entirely discounted 
by his tendency “to grouch.” Good cheer is absolutely 
essential to success. 

If the “popular” man gets the promotion, the boss need 
have no misgivings as to the wisdom of his choice. He 
has elected the most efficient, the best equipped and most 
likable of his three employees to fill the vacant position, 
one which is full of responsibility and demands intuition, 
tact and ability from the incumbent. All these three qual- 
ities are possessed by the “hustler.” 

READER. 

——, McDowell Co., W. Va. 


Letter No. 1S—Of the three men available for promo- 
tion, choose the one with the characteristics “popular with 
his mates; hustler; observing; liked by the old man.” 
Men of this type are generally of more value to an or- 
ganization than those having the other qualifications. 

The center man, he of the “steady and faithful” char- 
acteristics is, no doubt, one of the mainstays in the busi- 
ness, and his position is doubtless hard to fill. But al- 
though his services should be acknowledged and rewarded, 
he should be retained in his present capacity unless lis 
promotion is desired for some particular reason. 

Neither, other things being equal, should the studious 
man, the third one in the line, be promoted. It would 
be more advantageous to find some special work for him 
that is better suited to his studious and analytic turn of 
mind. A man of this type is rarely able to lead other bod- 
ies of men so as to reap the best results from their collec- 
tive efforts. He often neglects the broader duties of his 
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position in order to concentrate on details which should be 
left to the care of his subordinates. 

Promote the man who is popular with his mates and 
with the boss and who has the hustling and observing way 
of doing things. Promote the optimist, for he is the man 
everybody likes. They like him because of his contagious 
happiness and enthusiasm. These qualities are irre- 
sistible; they lead us on so that we are bound to follow. 

A man may be faithful and steady when things run 
along in the usual way, but when a particularly big job 
turns up he is liable to lie down. A man may be skill- 
ful and thorough, but when a particularly mean job comes 
along he is liable to balk. But for the real trouble-fighter 
choose the optimist. While the other fellow is proving to 
you that the job cannot possibly be done, he has made a 
start and is probably half finished. The fundamental vir- 
tue of life is bravery; bravery to start to do the difficult 
thing. 

Russet 8S. Dart, 
Mining Engineer. 
44 W. 77th St., New York City. 





Letter No. 19—In giving this promotion to “Long 
Service,” I am following the plan of at least two of the 
most efficient organizations in the United States—a plan 
that has often been tried and which ultimately has proved 
good. The fact that this man was being considered along 
with two other men, much younger in years and service, 
shows that length of service alone is not always taken into 
account in the question of advancement. But in this 
case there is excellent opportunity to show to every man 
about the plant that loyalty, competence, good habits 
and long service will surely be rewarded. 

Aside from a desire to carry out the policy of the com- 
pany, there is in my decision a little matter of selfishness. 
While in a way I am working for the best interests of the 
organization as a whole, I am, in the last analysis, work- 
ing for myself. I know “Long Service” well. He has 
his shortcomings; but so have I, and knowing each other 
we can do effective team work. I shall be able to antici- 
pate his failures and so can help him before he makes any 
grave error. He has shown me that he will do all he can 
to make any good scheme of mine a better one, and, what 
is more important to me, personally, and also I take it, 
to the plant as a whole, he will, keeping his own counsel, 
work his head off to make any indifferent scheme of mine 
less of a failure. 

And, as still further evidence of my selfishness, my de- 
cision retains me two other good men. Neither “Popu- 
lar with his Mates” nor “Student” will resent my pro- 
moting “Long Service”; while it is possible that the first 
with his friends might question the advancement of the 
second, and it is certain that “Grouchy” would attribute 
the promotion of his younger fellow to “pull.” 

I had it in mind to wind up with a word of apology and 
encouragement to my two young friends; but I am so 
pleased with my wisdom that I feel that none of either is 
necessary. They will both be glad with “Long Service” 
and both will know that their reward will come in due 
season. 


aM CoLoraADO ENGINEER. 
Trinidad, Colo. 





Letter No. 20—The answer to the question “Who gets 
the promotion ?” depends largely upon the nature of the 
position to be filled. 
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Assuming that the position is to be that of mine fore- 
man or one that deals chiefly with the handling and man- 
agement of men, and provided it is in direct line for a 
superintendency in the future, there are three main qual- 
ities essential to success; namely, energy, knowledge and 
the ability to control men. 

All the applicants in the cartoon have important places 
in any organization, and either one would probably 
excel the others in the particular position to which he is 
adapted, but they are men of different natures, and there- 
fore are not suited for the same position. 

Judging from their description and appearance, I should 
say that the student is a man quite distant, reserved, 
who has spent his time gaining knowledge of other things 
than human nature, developing the intellectual rather. 
than the social side of his character. His knowledge of 
facts and theories is indispensable, and without it but lit- 
tle progress would be made, but he is not suited to manage 
men, and should be given a technical position if possible. 

The man of long service is evidently one who has not 
tried to develop any definite side of his nature, but has 
given his spare time to other things, probably his family. 
He has never shown any marked intellectual quality, but 
has been a faithful worker. Such men usually deserve 
better treatment than they receive. 

But the superintendent of today seems to be the popular 
hustler, the man who can adapt himself to new methods 
and changing conditions, and who is capable of handling 
any organization of men. The man who is congenial, ap- 
preciative, impartial and courageous, and a close student 
of human nature, possessing meanwhile a fair amount of 
technical knowledge, is the man that climbs the fastest 
in the operating department. Such a man cannot be put 
aside. 

Davis READ. 

Sturgis, Ky. 





Letter No. 21—+ am afraid I shall be with the great 
majority if I choos= the popular, observing and hustling 
man as pictured in your problem cartoon. In American 
commercial and industrial work he would probably be 
selected for promotion and leadership because, to be popu- 
lar with his co-workers, a man must have a general edu- 
cation and possess some propelling personality, otherwise 
his companions will not look up to him for guidance. In 
being a hustler and observer he has two qualifications 
which, coupled with good judgment and common sense, 
would gain for him recognition in any position, even if 
he were not well educated. 

By observation he cultivates the use of his gray matter, 
becomes alert, is always ready to apply new ideas for the 
improvement of old systems and frequently introduces 
original methods. By observation he naturally becomes a 
student, and with his ability and desire to hustle he will 
quickly succeed. The fact that he is liked by the “old 
man” sometimes overshadows any small deficiency he may 
have and places him in the front. The “old man” prob- 
ably likes this employee because he always speaks well of 
his superiors as well as his subordinates and guards and 
weighs carefully any expressions concerning his com; 
pany’s affairs when talking to outsiders. He is neither 
loud nor positive in expressing his views and is always 
willing to learn. 

The man who thoroughly understands his job but has 
the misfortune to possess a grouchy disposition is handi- 
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pped by this unfavorable trait, which mars the excel- 
ence of his work, and no doubt impairs his ability as an 
executive. It is not always the highly educated and stu- 
jous man who makes the best employee or superintend- 
ent, and although this type of man knows how, he might 
lack the willingness to impart his knowledge to others. 
He is apt to think and express himself as knowing more 
than his “boss,” which will eventually prove a stumbling 
block on the road to his success. His grouchy disposition 
‘would also tend to repulse men who would otherwise like 
to confide in him. 

_ The “long-service” man with his honesty, steadiness 
and good habits has all the qualifications that could be 
desired in any man and the promotion should, by all 
‘natural laws, go to him; but his mind and life have lost 
their keenness and adaptability in the slow, conscientious 
grind of his work. Consequently he does not fit into our 
_ present-day progressiv eness. Many a man of these same 
“yirtues can give instances in which he has been passed over 
‘in making decisions of this kind. Long service, although 
worthy of all honor, is often harmful inasmuch as it 
“marrows a man’s mind and makes it slow to receive and 
| adopt new methods. As a rule, the “old hand” becomes 
touchy and resents suggestions made by younger minds. 
‘Hei is often tolerated eeauitee of his long service ; whereas, 
‘if he were a younger employee, reprimands of no light 
‘character would be in order. 





| BYKEM. 
' Will County, Il. 
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| Letter No. 22—We can all think of certain phases of 
‘coal mining where the individual traits of all three con- 
testants might be desirable, but, since we do not know in 
which departniént the promotion is to be made, we can 
‘only discuss the problem in a general way. 

I am going to award the promotion, therefore, to the 
man with good habits, honesty and steadiness, to the 
man who having those qualities has been long in the 
‘service. His advancement will serve as a notice that 
long-continued, faithful service will not go unrewarded. 

In closing, we should pay our respects to the cartoonist, 
‘Greene, who has provided his student with a “grouch.” 
A studious nature is nearly always accompanied by this 
failing. It seems a sort of trick to which the fates 
‘resort to detract from the pleasures of knowledge. It 
‘places these men nearer on a level with their less erudite 
neighbor and preserves the equilibrium of the world’s 
happiness. 

ErNeEst L. BAILEY, 
Mining Engineer. 
| Crumpler, W. Va. 


Letter No. 23—I think the man who is popular with 
his mates, a hustler and observing, is the one who should 
ee: the promotion. I believe this for the following rea- 
sons: The really valuable man is the one who is a hustler 
when hustling accomplishes something. Some people 
always hustle, yet when the day is done there is nothing 
accomplished. When I speak of hustling, I mean the real 
live hustler, the man who, when he hustles, put things 
in motion and keeps them going. 

As for being popular with his mates, I consider this an 
essential quality in the make-up of a really valuable man. 

n order to keep pace with the times, a man should mingle 
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with other men and keep in touch with what is “doing.” 
Being friendly is a trait which costs little and secures to 
the man who exercises it the good-will of his fellows. 
Thus all will work in accord to keep their boss “on the top 
of the heap” when the tonnage is being compared at the 
end of the month. 

When a man has the good-will of those about him, they 
take a live interest in their work, and as soon as a defect 
is noticed in any machine or appliance, he is promptly 
notified, possibly saving an hour or two of delay. On the 
other hand, the “grouch” who goes around all day finding 
fault with everybody except himself will receive similar 
notification only after some time, and in many cases 
machinery will be allowed to go to ruin, the negligence 
being palliated by the familiar expression, “Let hini go to 
h and see things himself. He’s only an old dub any- 
way.” 

Of course, popularity should not be carried to ex- 
tremes ; there is a limit, and any man with good judgment 
can readily determine the difference between friendliness 
and intimacy, and can seek to secure the one while avoid- 
ing the other. 

I am sure all will agree that the man who wants to 
keep in line for positions ahead must be studious. The 
man who can acquire knowledge and use it to the advan- 
tage of his employer is a valuable man, but unfortunately 
all students are not thus gifted. 

As for the man of long service, good habits, and honest, 
I would say that one who has spent the best part of his 
life working for a company should be given worthy con- 
sideration. 

As for honesty and good habits, I feel that no man 
should be considered for promotion who does not possess 
these qualities. 

Any man wishing to build up a good live organization 
should select for promotion the man who he feels can in 
theelong run make the dollar multiply oftenest in the 
safest possible manner. 





TimotHy A. Ryan. 
Hazleton, Penn. 





Letter No. 24—It is my opinion that No. 1 gets the 
promotion, he who is also characterized as a hustler, pop- 
ular with his men, and liked by “the old man.” Speak- 
ing from a varied experience covering many years as an 
employee desirous of advancement, and then again as an 
employer to whom the responsibility of promoting or 
discharging fellow employees fell, I view those three 
qualifications as covering a multitude of other character- 
istics, some among them even being qualities which may 
well be regarded as shortcomings in a mine official. It is 
a truth as many an otherwise good mining man has found 
out to his sorrow that the qualifications mentioned aren’t 
Such as can be dug out of textbooks, yet they are pre- 
eminent steps toward success in mine management. 

Our sympathies, of course, are naturally with the man 
of good habits, long service and sobriety. He is of a 
type found at every large plant, and no doubt he has the 
sympathy of “the old man,” too. But we must assume 
that his “long service,” “sobriety,” and general good 
habits are an Mdication that he lacks the chiefer essentials 
owned by No. 1, for otherwise he would not have remained 
stationary so fong on the line to a higher position. He is 
a “good man,” but mere goodness does not always indi- 
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cate 100 per cent. efficiency, as an uptodate mine official, 
who, handling a composite situation, must himself be 
composite. 

No. 3 being a man who thoroughly understands his 
work, but is “grouchy,” nullifies by the latter quality all 
he gains in the former, at least where many men are em- 


ployed. In my opinion no man can successfully be a 
chronic “grouch” and a first-class mine official. The 


owner, himself, may occasionally indulge in a fit of ill- 
temper, but even in his case, or in that of the general 
manager, it is a dangerous hobby where dividends are de- 
sired. 
8. C. ReyYNOLDs, 
Safety Inspector. 
Aetna Liability Insurance Co., Houston, Penn. 





Letter No. 25—If I were the boss I should not hesitate 
for a moment to reject the grouchy student, although 
he may understand thoroughly the duties of the position 
to which he aspires. 

The “long-service” man, who is “steady,” of “good hab- 
its” and “honest,” would incite my sympathy and admira- 
tion and cause me to pause. After this pause, I would 
turn my eyes toward the observing hustler who is liked, 
therefore likeable, and he would be my choice for the 
position to which the three aspire. 

The physiognomies of the men as presented by the car- 
toon have an immense bearing on my decision, and the 
kindly and hopeful spirit pictured by the face of the man 
of my choice impresses me with his value for present and 
future service. I am sure that moral suasion and kindly 
leadership would be his method of controlling men and 
producing results. 

Human nature and noble manhood revolt at the driv- 
ing method employed by a grouchy master, while the 
smile of the kindly spirit awakens ambition for faithful 
and effective service. Long and steady service and good 
habits have evidently crowned No. 2 with a high reward 
-~—the accumulations of his labor and the plaudits of his 
manager and mates. 

The boss being responsible to the man higher up for all 
errors of the organization he has built cannot allow 
human sympathy to sway his judgment in making his 
selection, but must look for strength to accomplish. He 
can best find it in the brawny arm, the cheerful face, the 
hopeful eye and the ambitious heart of the man I have 
chosen. 

Frank V. EvANs. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Letter No. 26—My preference is for the man of long 
service, steadiness, good habits and honesty. 

It is difficult to realize how such a man can avoid hav- 
ing on his side most of the specially good points displayed 
by the other two candidates. Thus, he is bound to be 
“liked by the old 11an”; he surely must also “understand 
his position thoroughly”; and he cannot but be “popular 
with his mates.” 

Being a steady man of good habits, he will almost cer- 
tainly be a reader of his technical or “trade” paper, and 
consequently be uptodate in his own branch of labor. 

The first appheant is “popular with his mates,” but in 
the absence of any information regarding his habits, hon- 
esty or steadiness, we fear that this trait might not always 
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work to the advantage of the firm, if this man were placed 
in a position of trust. 

He is also a “hustler,” but nothing is given as to his 
knowledge or experience, consequently it is possible that 
his “hustle”? might not always be effective. 

In view of the merits of the other applicants, it would 
be taking too great a chance to give this man the promo- 
tion, with his habits, character and experience in doubt. 

The points given in the third man’s favor are depre- 
ciated by his grouchy nature, as cheerfulness and a spirit 
of good fellowship are essential factors in the successful 
official. 

WESVANIA. 
, W. Va. 





Letter No. 27—It is stated in your article that these 
three employees are all competent, loyal, of good charae- 
ter and good health, and presumably these qualifications 
exist to the same extent in each man; therefore, we can 
eliminate two of the characteristics also given as the 
attributes of the employee who has seen long service, 
namely, good habits and honesty, for if a man has good 
character, it follows that he will likewise have good habits 
and be honest. The assets of these employees on which is 
based their chance for promotion are then as follows: 

First employee: Popular with his mates, hustler, ob- 
serving, liked by the “old man.” 

Second employee: Long service, steady. 

Third employee: Understands position thoroughly, 
student, grouchy. 

It is assumed that the new position will carry with it 
increased work and responsibilities, with fixed relation- 
ship toward fellow employees. 

As a help in deciding which of the three men to raise, 
I have alloted a certain number of credits for each charac- 
teristic as they appear to me, disregarding the virtues 
they possess in common, as stated in the premises, viz., 
competency, lovalty, good health and good character: 

POINTS FOR MERIT AND DEMERIT 


Understands position thoroughly... case 75 
LONE Services. 5 5k)..cinlol so tet aeevecarale ete atebeueheate ete een ae 40 
Students fois . Gale aw acavaley. ecu a baie lo 4 ae eee teva ane an 25 
ObservinB... 6 Wc fu Gayle aus whence eee 25 
SCE b Gan rr Seen aren ee Ms he ep mrs hie ee © 25 
FRUStl Or. Mise cle casks de sa ecber ian eee «ahora erepenare Peer ret 
Grouchy’ 5 S22. fort erie santa eis tiie ee aie 25 
Liked: by “the: oldman’ vo... ares cee eee 10 
Popular with: Nis Miaites .sh sere e ale sie erereieheteeaenanere ee 25 


It is an easy matter now to figure out for the boss which 
man to select from the above rating, and in so doing we 
find that the “popular” employee is entitled to 85 credits, 
the “long-service” man to 65 and the “studious” com- 
petitor to 75, the last named having sustained a demerit 
of 25 points because of his grouchiness. 

It is to be regretted that the second employee cannot 
be recommended for this advancement; however, he has 
evidently neglected, in his long years of service, the bet- 
terment of his condition, through lack of study, observa- 
tion and making himself thoroughly familiar with the 
different positions probably held by him. If these matters 
had been attended to, he, instead of the boss you have 
shown, would probably now be making the decision as to 
the man to be promoted. 

It is hard to pass the third employee by, for when a 


man understands his work thoroughly, he is generally the 


right man to advance. However, this particular fellow is 
“orouchy,” and this handicap is too big to overcome when 
there is more or less dependence on fellow employees for 


success. . . 


January 23, 1915 


Considering everything, therefore, we are recommend- 
ing to the boss that he appoint the first employee to the 
new position, and we wish success to him. 

CoaL ACCOUNTANT. 


Washington County, Penn. 





Letter No. 28—To all appearances all three are good 
men. First, there is the man who understands the posi- 
tion thoroughly and is a student but is grouchy. Such 
“touchy” individuals are fast disappearing from among 
the list of officials, for with all their knowledge they are 
unable to get their subordinates to codperate with them, 
and nine times out of ten are desirous of filling all the 
subordinate places themselves, feeling that otherwise the 
work will not be well done. They are good workers but 
the mere worker is a loser. 

Second, there is the man of long service, who is steady, 
has good habits, and is honest. This man is more hable 
‘to work for his salary than for the honor of the position. 
The man who works solely for his pay is a sorry workman 
and not much in demand as an official. 

Third, comes the man, “popular with his mates, a hust- 
Ter, observing, liked by the old man.” In my opinion he 
ds a man much in demand in the last few years, as all the 
‘progressive companies are looking for men of his type. 
He is a man who doesn’t need to be watched; he is able 
to get his subordinates to codperate with him, has enough 
aggressiveness and will power to put things through, and 
he nevertheless remembers that there is wisdom in consul- 
tation even with his subordinates. Through friendly con- 
ferences he gets the good-will of the latter and this is the 
most valuable asset a company can have. He is the man 
who not only meets his troubles, but eliminates them as 
‘much as possible, and he so identifies himself with his 
duties that you will hear him talk of “our company, our 
‘mine and our tipple,” and to men of his type success is 
assured. 





C. J. FUETTER, 
| Electrician. 
10 Ridge Ave., North Braddock, Penn. 





Letter No. 29—I would first consider the “long-service” 
man. If he had the other good qualities, the necessary 
hustling and observing characteristics and understood the 
job, he would get the promotion. If he lacked these attri- 
butes, I should be untrue to the trust imposed in me if 
I promoted him. 

I should feel it my duty to promote the best man for 
the job regardless of personal feelings, and if that man 
can be found among those long in service, it should be 
given him not only because he is entitled to it, but as 
an incentive to other men to work for promotion and re- 
main in the service. 

If this course is not pursued, a spirit of discontent is 
apt to be aroused and the employees feel there are no 
adequate rewards for faithful and efficient service. If 
the long-service man did not measure up to the require- 
ments I would turn to the hustler provided he was faith- 
ful and honest and understood the job. 


Epwarp H. Coxe, 
Mining Engineer. 










La Follette, Tenn. 
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Letter No. 30—You can place my vote on the “popu- 
lar’ man. His countenance is greatly in his favor, show- 
ing greater vigor, stamina, alertness and intelligence than 
the physiognomies of the other two. But his popularity 
is one reason for my favoring him. This quality goes 
with a knowledge of human nature, the essential need in 
the operation of any concern. 

Then he is a hustler. Somehow that word does not 
convey a mere worker. The word hustle combines the 
idea “work” with “contagion.” The worker works alone; 
the hustler charges the whole atmosphere with energy, 
and work that seemed laborious to his fellows now appears 
to be done without effort. 

Further, he is observant. He can, therefore, select his 
men and shift troublesome workers from job to job 
till the job and the man are in harmony. Te notes the 
seeds of dissatisfaction before they germinate and he has 
no use for the man who seeks his living in making trouble. 

The man of long service has little title to promotion. 
It has not taken long to tell if the younger man is fit and 
the older unfit. Nor does the grouch receive my vote. 
True he may get over his bad habit in the future, but I 
want a man to take charge today. With a wet place and 
rock mixed with the coal, the miner’s lot is hard enough 
without a grouchy foreman or superintendent to stir him 
to revolt. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Nanaimo, B: C. 


ES 
Additional Replies to the Care 
toon Problem 


Letters were received from the following Coat AGE 
readers, and are given under their proper classification, 
so far as their expressed choice is concerned. It may be 
stated further, that all of these letters were selected in the 
first examination of the replies to the cartoon problem as 
being worthy of publication. It is quite likely that a 
different set of judges might have selected some of these 
letters that are not published instead of those that are 
printed on the preceding pages. We are sorry that a lack 
of space prevents our using all replies sent in. The dis- 
cussion, however, is one we do not want to carry over to 
later issues of Coan Acer. The answers below are from 
men in all positions from general superintendent to fire- 
boss and miner: 


For THE PopuLaR HUSTLER 


H.. Bes Miller i.2. 3% ceweecyn « akin oie Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Hie Tits BiGk eth.) em cedetya ate oo ise eee ae Belle Ellen, Ala. 
bammen 4 LCKSOTT ease ced «ee ee Nanaimo, B. C., Canada 
Ae NFSY OOS, wee aie hes en caste ee ora Masontown, Penn. 
Rio Zip VATED Jigen Met awcwtos sete ee Colliers, W. Va. 
oh amon, Ses e a uae vials ete rbhet. 1% Coral, Penn. 
We Se Dutictin.s.. wreae ela a cea oe Scranton, Penn. 
Wilhamy Derbyshire cs. atc cm aa waar Coal Bluff, Penn. 
Miner Raymond. io. sen oa noie sce ices ax teen Tiffin, Ohio 
Frank Black..... ios oe we ee nti, te elas se ern 
Wisi. Bock aks viterterccte ee een Ellsworth, Penn. 
J Onn ehoseees oes a ES Cee Po ere ee Dayton, Tenn. 
JmCOD Riya sass, ems rien nee areceny tae Universal, Ind. 
Rib MeDowell? Pay. ache earner Ligonier, Penn, 
a) Tx, DIRGHOTE SS, acne talg ees wate eain s Mieke Elkins, W. Va. 
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JOR BN OAL Asc icvstateeren eichen ia eee Pe Dayton;.Tenn.. Bert Thompsons. ye] : fae eae ar ere eee Wick, Penn. 
Jigmi eae enone ; Du iste ON ean eee BEnsley<Ala. = Thos. lynchieeesm ses ani cone eae Starford, Penn. 
Weide. Wolford. ..0 7; a6 wneve, osrep en cceer arene te Ligonier, Penn. Jas. King hieene sre paar s een eee ee Kast Brady, Penn. 
Gi Ra: Waddell mace. c".c 2a sagen eeee MoundsvillesW. Va. -) Frank*Hotten es. eee ee ee Van Lear, Ky. 
Bt. Ge Dotierty.iecn ane eee Shenandoalie Penn.” # Joseph Hallion’ cscs eer eee Birmingham, Ala. 
Hrank (phicG aires: caer eee Kansas; City; Mo.) Milton \Wheelercii ts ert ere Republic, Penn, 
Robert,.O} Stokes ame se are ee ee ee Lang, Calif. For THe Stupent Grouce 
eh a eee le Std aa cs NA ig A Beyer, a J. Fuldcce, oho eee Ga a ee ee New Orleans, La. 
Chas?sA Waine*)s -eeeee ek eee eee Allison, Penn. _ : 

ne a! >, John: W2-Gormiainne. ccmatet oe eee Lovejoy, Penn. 
William: Gee Watkins. Snr ee ae ake ane Kingston, Penn. 2 

ic: Dennis Kerth eae geen eee Yamacraw, Ky. 

Geos HS Garricoc:.0).gees. :omtt eee oie ae Springfield, Il. a hoe 
Sy James’ Kennibure yee tee eee Homer City, Penn. 

Osears Gy Nelsontyc es oo teee nrtaeree Sykesville, Penn. i 

’ Jas aughery. 4.4. += ane ee Independence, W. Va. 
Geo, si Northoversec4 ace. eee: Holsopple, Penn. a ; 
eee ji : Charlton sDix0n 4) 0 Stewartsville, Ohio 

WKS Andersons: sane Colorado Springs, Colo. ae : 

: Reuben Hdwardss: >. sansa eee Philadelphia, Penn. 
Thos.s GLogarth sw. 0 oleae ie eo eee Republic, Ala. Ronee SH Wwihn Koehler. No Ml 
Wt Glam Gap srt ok 2 8c tor eee ee Bolivar, Penn. aT. ae bs “ . aes > a 
AST S Wades .: 2 'sl.iie-a sah er ee meee me Tom’s Creek, Va. Epon x 
Robin M: Wilsoutac el. toe ae Little, Ind. Coal Production of India 
Jas Reynolds ay we etso ck Vandergrift Heights, Penn. According to the daily Commerce Reports, the inspec- 
Cia co VON Viel lec. v7..u. Wyse hye ene Scammon, Kan. tor of mines for India reports that in 1913 the output 
Wiliam, Diet hormase. ae scree eae ore Edwardsville, Penn. of coal in the whole country was 15,486,318 tons. This 


For THE LONG-SERVICE MAN 


Johns sheppard seat scent eee are eee Glencoe, Ohio 
CO. SHE Cay lor ostke secs, are eee ee Oakman, Ala. 
John sGlizzoni), “ee hang eee Wishaw, Penn. 
Ji: eS PeNCS 4 tre oe ce enna ee Bernice, Penn. 
Ge OF Batneti oa: ss tices paemeereen, een Dard, Ala. 
MSD. sWellett Sai es sk noe ay eens Ballard, Ky. 


is an increase of 10.27 per cent. over the output of the 
previous year and is a record in quantity for India. At 
the same time the report shows a drop in the rate of in- 
crease which was 0.83 per cent., 5.80 per cent., and 16.56 
per cent. for the three previous years, respectively. The 
drop in the rate of increase was caused in part by the 
flooding of mines in Bengal and Behar. Abnormal floods 
were experienced there. 
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ND thinking alone 
makes me faint. 


n 
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[TD Las 

politely to 
warble and 
TUR. 









ay, JOULD cause a 
Beau Brummel 
to smile. 


thrall; 
I’m shy of its follies and frills; 
The sight of a bid to a regular ball 
Would give me a case of the chills. 
I think of the gowns that the women 
would wear, 
The powder and patches and paint, 
Combined with the music and perfume and 
glare, 
And thinking alone makes me faint. 


[ee never been caught in society’s 


But let me clasp one horny hand 
About an iron brace, 

And feel the cage beneath my feet 
Drop swiftly into space, 

And let me smell the sooty lamps 
That flicker in the murk, 

And I'll not envy any man 
The nature of his work. 


To hear a famed vocalist trill, 
The chances are strong that I’d take in 
the show 
Very much as I’d swallow a pill. 
I’d listen politely to warble and run, 
And join in applauding, no doubt, — 
And yet be in ignorance, when it was done, 
Of what the whole thing was about. 


|. some one invited me kindly to go 


But put me at the working face, 
In some secluded spot, 

Where I can smash to smithereens 
The silence with a shot, 

And no one on this earthly ball, 
Though czar or king he be, 

In satisfaction or content 
Will have a thing on me! 





confess; 
I’m woefully lacking in style; 
And doubtless my nondescript manner of 
dress 
Would cause a Beau Brummel to smile. 
If any one managed, by hook or by crook, 
To hang a clawhammer on me, 
I’d probably feel just the same as I’d 
look— 
Like a flounder a league from the sea. 


I. not much for fashion, I’m free to 


But put me in my overalls, 
Grown black and stiff with dirt, 
And let me fling my shiny coat 
Upon my ragged shirt, 
My miner’s cap set rakishly 
On hair untouched by comb, 
My water-bottle at my hip, 
And say, I’m right at home! 


MM a MMMM 


January 23, 1915 
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SY NOPSIS—A description and history of the de- 
velopment of the Pocahontas Flat Top field are 
given in this installment. Particular attention 1s 
devoted to a study of the quality of different coals 
in the field. The uses of the fuel, transportation 
problems and other points are also covered. 





! PocaHontTas Fiat Tor Frenp 

The first mine of Pocahontas coal was opened in this 
field in 1883, in the No. 3 Pocahontas, or Nelson bed, as 
it was originally called. In that year the entire output 
was only 60,828 tons, but at the end of 1913, 141,168,419 
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Coal beds—The beds mined are the Pocahontas Nos. 
3 and 4, but by far the greater development is in the No. 
3, about 90 per cent. of the total shipments coming from 
this bed; although the coal from the No. 4 is quite equal 
in quality to that from No. 3, the former is not so thick 
and its location for development is not so advantageous. 

(reology—At the point where the Pocahontas measures 
are most extensively mined, on the southeastern edge near 
Pocahontas, eleven beds of coal have been found by bor- 
ings from the top of Flat Top Mountain; of these, only 
two, Nos. 3 and 4, numbering from the bottom, are of 
workable thickness over the whole area. The measures all 
dip toward the northwest with a gradual thinning out 
and a change in the roof conditions in the same direction. 
These coals belong to the Pottsville series, lower group, 
lying just above the Red Shales of the Mauch Chunk; 
they are among the oldest of the bituminous coals, geo- 
logically. 

Thickness—The No. 3 bed varies in thickness from 12 
ft. at the southeastern edge to 41% ft. at the west and 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE NorFOLK & WESTERN PIER No. 4 


tons had been mined from this and the No. 4 bed. To 
Major Jed Hotchkiss, of Staunton, Va., is due the credit 
for first making known to the country, the value and size 
of the Pocahontas coal beds, although, for years previous, 
| the coals had been dug out by farmers and country black- 
smiths for their own use. 

_ From the Pocahontas Flat Top field comes 87 per cent. 
of the commercial shipments of Pocahontas coal. It is 
this district that has made Pocahontas the standard steam 
coal of the country and the best known in foreign coun- 
tries. This is largely because of its quality, but is also 
due in part to the aggressive and intelligent advertising 
and sales methods of Messrs. Castner & Curran, who were 
for many years the exclusive sales agents. 





*Consulting Engineer, 426 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 


northwest, the average for the entire field being 61% ft. 

Partings—As a rule, two partings are found in the 
seam, each varying from a fraction of an inch to two or 
three inches in thickness; one of these is a bony coal, 
carrying from 15 to 25 per cent. ash, and is of some value 
as fuel; the other is a hard slate, of no fuel value what- 
ever. Both bands are rejected in mining or thrown out 
by the cleaners outside of the mines. 

Vast quantities of this bony coal have been burnt in 
piles or used to fill in ravines and for other such purposes. 
At some of the mines, efforts have been made to burn it 
under boilers, either alone or mixed with the clean coal 
and it has also been crushed and mixed with the slack used 
for coke making, but by far the greater part has been a 
total loss. 


Yet this bone coal has a distinct value as fuel. In 1907, 
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T suggested having a car shipped to the U. 8. Geological 
Survey Testing Plant, at Norfolk, Va. This was done 
and briquettes were made with 5 per cent. coal-tar-pitch 
binder, the briquettes analyzing as follows: 


MOUS LUT ea clotercbeiavacsse cakes ieneite 4 aie) eas ooh diy in) erent Onet aae ten eyelo tent cenane Leek 
AY dod bi ml = bee Ae ence Spay Mme rN EE Se Pky tosall) Can cian ERP OE TS Gama. c UETRARNS 
Hixeds Carbon ee se wea ios cheers oka toe hints pai APeh ater ele Dice e ty Mane 68.36 
PD cee enn ee ete ne ars EL SNe soo wep cra MPA A aE. O GRIST Cnn Lie Ot 
SWIDHUPS vi woe io ete ble hie) odeietas ove ote) MeRenRiaus Mercere tehe Nols keene nan 0.42 
BATA S SO FY Pei odeter on dnnye dolpuehe catia steiolisps Tiger Nereus cuauetile tac «one memen tris 12,938 


It was stated that: “It made excellent briquettes, firm, 
smooth, broken with difficulty and with a close-grained 
fracture.” Rough tests made in a stove and on a harbor 
tug proved that they made a good household fuel and kept 
up steam under boilers without any difficulty. 

At the Pittsburgh Testing Station, some of this bone 
was also tested on gas- -producer work, there being a con- 
sumption of 1.02 lb. per i.hp. per hr., the briquettes havy- 
ing a heating value of 12,994 B.t.u., dry coal. 

No. 4 Bed—The No. 4 bed averages 5.9 ft. in thickness, 
as measured at the mines where it is being developed. 

DESCRIPTION OF CoaAL 

Pocahontas coal is a bright, friable fuel, of columnar 
structure, ignites readily, cokes strongly, burns with a 
short white flame and comparatively lttle smoke, com- 
bustion being slow but intense heat and yields a reddish- 
white or brown clinker. The clean coal has a high heat- 
‘ing value and is low in ash, sulphur and phosphorus; the 
fusing temperature of the ash varies considerably, some of 
it running over 2600 deg. F., and some as low as 2150 
deg. F., the constituents of the ash also varying in their 
proportions. 

In certain parts of this bed the fracture surfaces of the 
coal show a coating of thin, brownish-white scales, vary- 
ing from the thickness of paper to one-sixteenth of an 
inch. 


at different places in the same mine. An analysis of the 


scale gives the following results: 

SNE het: een ee en es PO PE Irmiondiar ike «Sich Aas reese toy Cen aan S202 
Ferric) OXTAS Re ik’ oteeee ee shaltetioes 0s plone tte ay ae) aes tee de ee eee 0.10 
PWhinach iat: Breage ice Pott. ote Moro.cet mn Petraeus Meriececienthigho PaNcstas artic 5.94 
Limnos Ses Bal Sg Stph ore tay ameitctbe ic. eva meieietal aiiet oasic ashame ee a aaemiete 78.14 
bY EW = oh ctah key eae ate OLR AEC. O ORO, CE SyapnO ec fro Poe Oko oc 0.41 
Undetermined s oi, tess Sivielets ate oles dic © tiaiats iat te Mpa tedt teats 11559 


The effect of this on the fusing point of the ash is yet 
to be exactly determined. 

While the ash, oxygen, sulphur and heat value are prac- 
tically constant in the clean coal, there is considerable 
variation in the percentage of volatile. Starting at the 
southeastern edge, where the coal is thickest, the volatile 
decreases as the seam dips and thins out. 

Taking the Bureau of Mines analyses from 67 mines, 
all by ae same chemists and using the same method, 
there is a maximum variation of 7.2 per cent. in the 
amount of volatile, from 19.21 to 12.00; the average of 
all the analyses is 14.29. These Bureau of Mines analy- 
ses all show a lower volatile content than is obtained in 
any other set of analyses. For instance, the West Vir- 
cinia Geological Survey gives an average volatile of 17.47 
in samples from 38 mines. This difference is due to the 
method used in determining the amount of volatile. 

The average volatile in samples taken from 407,000 
tons shipped to the Panama Canal, samples taken and 
analyses made by the Bureau of Mines, was 18.25, which 
is considered a fair average for the Pocahontas beds. 

ANALYSES OF POCAHONTAS COALS 

A very comprehensive analytical review of the Poca- 
hontas coals was made in the third installment of an ar- 
ticle I wrote on “Our Future in the Export Trade” which 
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The amount and thickness of this scale will vary’ 
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appeared in Coat Aaz, Vol. 3, p. 364. The following 
supplemental analyses will cover the field in its entirety: 
No, 2. === No. 4 











Aver- Aver- 
No. 11 age High Low No.3 age High Low No.5 No.6 


Moisture dry 


COS veces 3.03: o-29 ae 2:3 2.966) 3.588 "4:1 3.00 2.245 3.252 
Volatile mat- 

ter. .20.30 14.56 18.00 12.0013.85 15.22 16.00 14.0014.90 14.625 
Fixed carbon.71.43 80.89 83.10 77.5081.50 81.11 82.40 79.80 77.255 80.76 

shi eee 5.24 " 4.53° (6:20) > 31037 4:70" 3:66 4.39 3.07 7.54 4.60 
Sulphur...... 0.66 0.60 0.87 0.44 0.62 0.66 0.72 0.57 0.5677 Ole 
Hydrogen. . .... 4438 4.81 4.14 4.34 4.46 4.57 4.36 4.23 4.42 
Carbon.......... 86.63 88.16 84.8586.20 87.01 88.18 85.9082.55 86.51 
Nitrogen sce) gone elon G12 et OOM La wai 3d) 1.49 5 1:32) 1.27 Sais 
Oxygen ne teh OS scum oia o OO meas 3.23. 2.05 2.95) 92a 
B.t.u........ .... 15,088 15,440 14,810 15,090 15,269 15,450 15,100 14,492 15,079 


1 As received. Dry coal contains 5.41 and shows 14,931 B.t.u. 


No. 1.—Average analysis of samples from shipment of 13,662 tons, 1909-10. 

No. 2—Pocahontas No. 3 Bed—Average of 68 analyses, each analysis repre- 
senting a composite of two or more samples from 68 mines. 

No. 3—Pocahontas No. 4 Bed—Average of 3 analyses, each analysis repre- 
senting 2 composite of two or more samples from 3 mines. 

No. 4—Davy-Sewell Bed—Average of 9 analyses, each analysis representing 
a composite of two or more samples from 9 mines. 

No. 5—Welch Bed—Average of 4 analyses, each analysis representing a com- 
posite of two or more samples from 4 mines. 

No. 6—All Beds, Pocahontas Field—Average of 84 analyses, each analysis 
representing a composite sample from Pigs mines. 

Note—No. 1 analysis is from U. S. Bureau of Mines Bulletin No. 41 and 
remainder are all from Bulletin No. Es Moisture is separately determined in all 
cases, the remainder of each analysis being on dry coal. 
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Pocahontas is primarily a steam coal, best suited for 
stationary plants and ships’ use, but also a very good 
locomotive fuel, especially where freedom from smoke 
is desired. Its use for the latter purpose has decreased 
owing to the marked tendency on the part of the railroads 
to use higher-volatile coals, because they are cheaper, 
stand handling better and, it is claimed, will make more 
steam in a given time. ; 

The Pocahontas product is also a strong coking coal, 79 
of the 99 mines in the district having their own ovens, all 
of the beehive type. Twenty-eight million tons of coke 


have been made in this field since its beginning; the pro- 


duction reached its maximum of 2,084,000 tons in 1910 
and has decreased since. The newer mines have not built 
coke ovens, though the older ones were compelled to do so 
under the terms of their leases; up to a few years ago, 
coal cars were also distributed on the basis of the num- 
ber of coke ovens at each mine. But now large amounts of 
coal from this district are shipped to byproduct coking 
plants for mixture with higher-volatile coals, to give the 
coke a better structure. 

For use in kilns or furnaces, where a short-flame coal 
is desired, Pocahontas is well suited. It is also a fine do- 
mestic coal, the screened sizes as well as the run-of-mine 
being sold largely through the Middle West for this pur- 
pose, as it is superior in heating value to anthracite and 
has a much lower ash content. 

ANALYSES OF THACKER COALS 








-— No. 2— No. 3 ——No. 4—~ 
Wini- Glen No. 2 

Novia As: B- frede Alum Gas No. 5 

Moisture dry 
COBlSs esse ae 1.62° 92°86 1.1038.9) <36:.9 34.8 PA ee ees 1.84 
Volatile matter 32.68 34.21 31.22 56.0 58.6 61.4 33.6. 132.4 S128 
Fixed carbon.. 59.91 59.79 61.12 5.1 4.49 3.78 62.0 61.8 61.00 
Ash Stir cs hate 5.81 6.00 6.56 0.71 0.68 0.66 4.41 5.78 oats 
Sulphur, asa. On O69 OOS aren 5.19 5.24: (0.76 1.22 O762 
Hydrogen... 74.80° "4°8475700 22. 82.61. 82.85 4.91 4:93 eae 
Carboy .c6 woes 79.26 85.84 80.03 ..... 1.57 1.59'7 SU278%% 82309 see 
Nitrogen.. 9 Oy eo Wey fl IG ee ee as a 157 1:65) Gara 
GS peter ays (QO MOS Le Ono ce areas 5.4 5.88 6.57 94:33) cee 
B.t.u.. . 13,931 14,521 14,268 14,270 14, 510 14,550. 14,679 14,510)se eee 


No. i ee: erage of air-dried samples from four mines in the Thacker bed, 
West Virginia. (From the West Virginia Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 2). 

No. 2.—Two of the best coals in the Thacker district. A is an analysis of 
samples taken from a car of mine-run coal by inspectors from the United States 
Bureau of Mines. B is a mine sample taken by the West Virgima Geological 
any ay, inspectors, the latter being an air dried sample. 

No. 3.—Analysis of mine samples (from United erated Geological Survey, Bul- 

letin No. 541). 

No. 4.—Analvysis of mire samples taken from the United States Geological 
Survey, Bulletin 541. 

No. 5—Average of six mine samples from the Freeburn (Van Lear) seam on 
Pond Creek (from the Kentucky Geological Survey, Series 4, Vol. 1). 

Note—Analysis No. 1 is air-dried coal. In the others the moisture is sep- 
arately determined and the remainder, of the analysis on a dry-coal basis, 
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Between the Pocahontas and Thacker mines, there are 
also some developments in the Eagle beds, the coal being 
known as War Eagle. Some of this coal comes to Hamp- 
ton Roads, where it is generally used for ships’ bunkers, it 
being lower in volatile than the Thacker coals. It is a 
coking coal, with a structure somewhat similar to Poca- 
hontas, although harder; it is also an excellent steam coal, 
especially for locomotive fuel. 

Besides the New River-Pocahontas coals, which make 
up over 90 per cent. of the Hampton Roads shipments, 
there is a steadily growing trade in the higher volatile 


gas and splint coals of West Virginia, Kentucky and 
o . 
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name, are mined on the Norfolk & Western Ry., and 
shipped over the Lamberts Point piers. They are usually 
of a splinty structure, hard and mine out in blocks, stand- 
ing transportation well and deteriorating little in stor- 
age. 

They ignite readily, burn with a long bright flame and 
considerable smoke (under ordinary conditions), have a 
high ash-fusing point and usually a whitish ash. They 
are excellent locomotive fuels, good steam coals for general 
use and for gas producers and furnaces. They are confined 
principally to West Virginia, but there are several opera- 
tions whose mines are in Kentucky while their tipples are 
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SHORE-END VIEW OF THE N. & W. Pier No. 4 on THE LEFT AND THE NEw PIeEr OF THE C. & O. ON THE RIGHT 


_Virginia that are shipped over the railroads tributary to 


Hampton Roads. These are used for gas-making plants, 
locomotive fuel and also, to a small extent, as bunker 
coals. 

We give below a short general description of these coals 


“as mined along the Norfolk & Western Ry. All of them 


are found in the Kanawha or Upper Pottsville series, di- 
vided into the Lower and Upper Kanawha. The coals 
of the former are softer and resemble the New River- 
Pocahontas fuels in structure, while the Upper Kana- 
wha grades are harder splint coals with laminated struc- 


ture. 
THackKerR DISTRICT 


The coals from this district, sold under the same trade 


in West Virginia, the Tug River being the boundary line 
< Cc o “ 
between the two states. 
The beds of coal mined in this district are: 


West Virginia Kentucky 
Alma (Local) Freeburn 
Warfield (No. 2 Gas) Thacker 


Thacker 
Coalburg 
Winifrede 


Alma (Elkhorn) 


CuincuH VaAuLuEY District or FIELD 
The names of the six beds worked are as follows, begin- 
ning with the highest: 


Edwards 

Upper Banner 
Lower Banner 
Widow Kennedy 
Imboden 
Jawbone 
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All of the measures in this field are in the Pottsville 
group, the Norton formation containing the workable 
coal beds. 

Edwards—This bed is not of much economic impor- 
tance and its area is limited; the only developments are 
around Norton, Va. The thickness of the coal is about 
4 ft. 5 inches. 

Upper Banner—This is the most persistent and val- 
table bed in the field; it runs from 4 ft. to 7 ft. 10 in. 
in thickness, with a regular sandstone parting, usually 
from 1 in. to 3 in. thick; there are frequently two sand- 
stone partings and occasionally one of shale. 

The coal is a high-grade bituminous fuel, hard, with 
cubical fracture, comparatively low ash, low sulphur, 
burns with a long bright flame, intense heat and not much 
clinker. It is an excellent coking and gas-coal and one of 
the best locomotive fuels in the country. 


ANALYSES OF CLINCH VALLEY COALS 





— No. 2 
No. 1 A B C No.3 No.4 
Moisture Dry Dry Dry Dry Dry Dry 

Volatile... 26 sc feo OOS ae ZOE 26.7 36.3 34.8 33.83 
Fixed carbonwac: ..-- 45 . 58.69 62.7 64.9 56.8 59.3 59.56 
ASN i clash enters ‘ 6.14 i ls Wy? 8.4 6.87 5.94 6.51 
Sulphuticeaeowas qe O576: 20a i: 0.75 0.69 0.85 0.70 
Hydrogen fos: o.aeetae 520 ar oe alesis cing 4.13 5.11 5.16 
Carbon see har ne eney SL 20 eee a oe eee 80.66 81.55 79.57 
Nitrogen. Auk... = ena). aa L548 Secrest he har Lave 1.32 1.50 
Oxyson cee oie ee 5 D6 pn A ge ee 4.92 5.22 6.46 
Bivens _....... 14,567 13,960 14,290 14,330 14,650 14,303 


No. Taser Banner. 

No. 2.—Widow Kennedy bed. A is a mine sample from the whole bed, 2 ft. 
81 in. Bisa mine sample from 2 ft. 3§ in. of the bed. C is a composite of two 
samples from another mine. All analyses are from U. 8. Geological Survey, Bul- 
letin No. 541. “ 

No. 3—Lower Banner bed. Composite of three samples from same mine, 
clean coal only. U.S. Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 541. 

No. 4.—Analysis of the Imboden bed. 

The Kennedy Bed—This seam shows great variation 
in thickness, ranging from 1 to 12 ft. It seems to have 
been greatly disturbed and in many places it is crushed, 
and filled with balls and bands of clay, so that its value 
is greatly decreased. (U. 8. G. S. Bull. No. 348.) 

There is often found in this bed, especially where it 
thins out, a section of soft, impure, laminated coal, called 
locally “black rash.” This coal, when clean, is of excellent 
quality, but with a low ash-fusing temperature. Its char- 
acter as shown by analysis varies somewhat in different 
parts of the field. 

Lower Banner Bed—This bed is not of as much com- 
mercial importance as the Upper Banner; it runs from 
31% to 6 ft. thick including partings. There is generally 
a “black rash” in this bed consisting of layers of bone 
and coal. The character of the coal is similar to that in 
the Upper Banner. 

Imboden—This is one of the most valuable beds in the 
region, running from 5 to 10 ft. in thickness. The coal 
is one of the best coking fuels in the country and an ex- 
cellent steam coal. Much of it is being used as locomo- 
tive fuel. 

Jawbone Bed—This coal is not of much importance. It 
is mainly used for domestic purposes, not being as good a 
steam fuel as others in the district. 





CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


In 1873, the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. was completed 
vestward through the New River Canon, linking the 
waters of the Ohio with those of Chesapeake Bay. New 
River coal was then shipped east, the first mines in the 
Sewell Bed having been opened, soon after the completion 
of the railroad, at the town of Nuttalburg. This place 
was named after John Nuttall, the pioneer operator, 
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along with Col. Joseph L. Beury and Capt. J. A. 

McGuffin. About two or three years later, the Fire Creek 
bed was opened up at the town of Quinnimont. Coals 
from the Kanawha measures were also shipped east, 
the Coalburg and Winifrede beds in this field having been 
opened in 1853-54, the entire production at that time 
going west by the Kanawha River. 

About 60 per cent. of the New River and Kanawha 
coals going to Hampton Roads, a total of 3,455,114 tons 
in 1913, is now shipped over this road. The total coal 
handled last year amounted to 13,111,486 tons, so that the 
tidewater business is 20 per cent. of the gross shipments, 
15 per cent. going east, and 58 per cent. west, with 7 
per cent. to other roads. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio was originally formed by a 
consolidation of two companies, in 1867; it extended at 
that time from Richmond to Covington, Va. In 1873, 
it was built westward to the Ohio and was reorganized in 
1888, when the line to Newport News and the tidewater 
terminals at that point were first built. It now has — 
a mileage of 2051, the main line proper running from 
while the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana extends from 
Cincinnati to Newport News, a distance of 654 miles, 
Cincinnati to Chicago, 283 miles. 

New River Coal District to Hampton Roads—The dis- 
tance from Thurmond, the center of the New River coal 
district, to Hampton Roads, is 381 miles with a maximum 
for any of the New River mines to tidewater of 413 miles. 

The freight rate on New River coal to Hampton Roads 
is now $1.40 per gross ton, the zone of this rate extend- 
ing a distance of 426 miles, and including six miles of 
Kanawha coals, on the Gauley River. This is a rate of 
3.67 mills per ton-mile on 381 miles. 

Kanawha Coal Districts to Hampton Roads—The dis- 
tance from Charleston, about the most central point in 
the Kanawha field, to Hampton Roads, is 443 miles with 
a maximum for any of the Kanawha mines of 559 miles. 

The freight rate on the Kanawha coals to tidewater is 
$1.50 per gross or 3.40 mills per ton-mile for 443 miles. 

The equipment of the C. & O. Ry. on Apr. 1 of last 
year was as follows: 824 locomotives, 906 coal cars 
of 30-ton capacity, 4809 of 40-ton capacity, 599 of 45-ton 
capacity, 24,985 of 50-ton capacity and 1725 of 70-ton 
capacity. Trains of 4500 tons each are hauled to New- 
port News with one locomotive. 

. The number of mines on this road, according to dis- 
tricts, is as follows: New River field, 105; Kanawha, 167; 
Kentucky, 38. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Terminals on Hampton Roads— 
The terminal yards at Newport News have a total capac- 
ity of 3700 cars, the yard for the new pier holding 368 
loads and 390 empties. 

Coal Piers—The four old piers at Newport News, the 
location of all the Chesapeake & Ohio terminals, are all 
of the incline type. The cars are pushed by locomotives, 
unloaded through’ hopper-bottom doors and returned to 
the yards by gravity. 

The new pier No. 9 just put in service is similar to the 
new Norfolk & Western pier at Lamberts Point, but has 
two more coal chutes on each side. The slips on the 
sides are 1200 ft. long, and 225 ft. wide with a minimum 
of 34 ft. at low water. Each side of the pier has 33 bins, 
chutes and adjustable spouts. 

The capacity of the pier is 5000 tons per hour; the 
dumpers and elevator have handled 40 cars per hour, each. 
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Check Doors 
By M. D. Coorrr* 


For ventilating falls or long rooms, the general prac- 
tice has been to hang a curtain of one or more thicknesses 
of brattice cloth across the entry to deflect part of the air 
current into the place where air is needed. In order to 
facilitate the passage of trips, curtains were cut into strips 
from 3 to 4 ft. wide, with a consequent loss of efficiency 
in turning the air current into the place to be ventilated. 
Moreover, the curtains were easily and quickly torn by 
passing cars so that their life was short, frequently less 
than one day. 

A more satisfactory method of deflecting a portion of 
the ventilating current is to be found in the use of check 
doors, which, while costing more to build and to hang 
than brattice-cloth curtains, are, nevertheless, more effi- 
cient in operation and capable of rendering much longer 
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service. The cost of a new door may be saved if a regular 
ventilating door that has become worn and leaky at the 
edges and no longer suitable for its original purpose is 
used as a check door. 

The general arrangement of a check door is shown in 
| ‘Fig. 1. For supporting the door, a 6x8-in. post may be 
used. In the roof a rectangular hole the size of the cross- 
section of the post must be cut about 2 in. deep. A trench 
the width of the post must be dug in the bottom of the 
entry, so that the post may be first slipped into the hole 
in the roof and then slid along the trench to its final po- 
sition. When in place, the post must be plumb in the 
direction of the entry while inclined from the vertical 
across it about 5g in. to each foot of length of post, in 
order that the door may be self-closing. 

The door is built of two thicknesses of 1-in. ship-lap, 
on one side the boards being vertical, on the other hori- 
By using 8-d. nails and bending them over when 
through the wood, the boards are strongly and tightly 
joined together. The height and width of the door de- 
pend upon the size of the airway. It is best to have the 
height of the door at least 15 in. less than the height 
of the entry and the width at least 2 ft. less than the 
entry’s width. When hanging the door, a clearance of 
3 in. must be left above the rail to allow for any pos- 
sible sag; and at the top the clearance must be about 12 
in., so that the door will not hit the roof when swung full 
open. 





*Ellsworth Collieries Co., Ellsworth, Penn. 
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The straps for hanging the door from the hooks, and 
the hooks for attaching the door to the post are shown in 
Fig. 2. The length of | straps depends somewhat upon the 
length of the door, good practice being to make them 
about 1 ft. less than the length of the ApoE The straps, of 
which there must be two for each door, are made of 
wrought iron, 2 in. wide and 1% in. thick, and are drilled 
at intervals of 24 for 1%-in. bolts. It is important 
to have the bolts of just the right length for fastening the 
nut after passing through door and strap, for if they 
are longer, passing cars will catch them, resulting in de- 
railment of cars, weakening of the door, or in wrenching 
the door from its fastenings. At one end, the strap is 
bent around in a circle to allow the entrance of the 84-in. 
bolt of the hook. 

Hooks are made of 1-in. square wrought iron beaten 
down at one end to a thickness of 84 in., and drawn out 
at the other end into cylindrical form to the diameter of 

84-in. bolt, and then threaded. If a steam hammer 
is not available it is somewhat cheaper merely to draw 
the material down for a short distance and then weld a 
34-in. bolt to it. At the heavier end, the piece is punched 
or drilled for a 34-in. rod, a 234-in. length of which is 
then welded into the hole. When the hooks are driven 
into the holes drilled through the post for them, it is only 
necessary to attach a nut to the upper hook. 

This type of check door has proved satisfactory in ser- 
vice. It lasts a reasonable length of time; in fact, it 
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Fig. 2. Drvrarits of CHECK-Door HINGE 


may frequently be used in more than one location before 
it is necessary to discard it. Moreover, since it may be 
bumped open by a trip coming from either direction, no 
time is lost in opening it. As it swings closed of its own 
weight, it is unnecessary for the trip rider to remain be- 
hind to close it. 

George Otis Smith, director of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
says: “The ingredients necessary for producing prosperity 
appear at hand. The new financial system already promises 
more mobile credits. A more sympathetic attitude of the 
public toward big industrial operations is indicated. The 
efficiency of American labor and American engineering was 
never questioned. In any estimate of American ability to 
make the most of the present opportunities for industrial 
expansion, no better measure of the inventive genius of this 
country can perhaps be found than in a moment’s review of 
of what is making the European war so terrible. Strictly 
neutral may we be, yet from the heights above to the depths 
Below we find American inventions ‘at the front’—the aéro- 
plane, the magazine rifle and machine gun, the barbed wire, 
and the submarine and its torpedo. Cannot our nation lead 
as well in fashioning the tools of peace as in designing the 
machines of war?” 
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Iextracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


I find that the public is always willing and ready to 
judge a corporation by the acts of its employees, and yet 
the same public refuses absolutely to judge a corporation 
by its treatment of, or its instructions to, the same em- 
ployees. 

If a coal-mine superintendent attempts to “lubricate” 
a railroad man, hoping thereby to get more than his pro- 
rata share of railroad cars during a car famine, and the 
railroad man decides to “squeal” (which he has a perfect 
right to do, and generally does do, as a matter of fact), 
the public does not stop to question the motive that led 
the superintendent into attempting so foolish an act, but 
instead, proceeds to damn the employer, and all other cor- 
porations in the same line of business. 

If this same company decides, after careful deliberation, 
to adopt certain advanced ideas in its relations with its 
employees, be they old-age pensions, profit sharing, lia- 
bility insurance, or what not, the same public refuses to 
believe that such acts are prompted by any other motive 
than a guilty conscience or some hidden selfish scheme. 

I have seen the truth of this demonstrated so often that 
I have arrived at a state of mind where I even hesitate to 
invoke the loyalty of my men by reminding them that they 
can only prosper if our company prospers. Such a state- 
ment repeated literally by a labor agitator, with emphasis 
on the word company, satisfies any skeptic that we ex- 
pect our employees to stop at nothing if they can only 
assure us of prosperity. 

It ‘certainly seems unfortunate that in the industry 
where cooperation between employer and employee almost 
determines the death rate such a condition has de- 
veloped. I question if there is as much mistrust dis- 
played in any other industry either from within or with- 
out. 

We are just now passing through a strike and I am hay- 
ing opportunity to witness the effect of such feeling, as 
well as the reason for much of the unwarranted mistrust 
evidenced by the employees toward their employer. 

I have always taken a personal interest in the affairs 
of my men, and as a result, I have often been asked to 
give advice on all sorts of matters, personal and other- 
wise. It naturally follows that, I being only a human 
being, some of my recommendations have not led to sat- 
isfactory results, and our union officials, being always on 
the lookout for arguments against the company and the 
company heads, have made capital of some of my mistakes 
in a very effective manner. 

It is quite possible that the union officials think they 
are justified in such tactics, since to them the important 
thing is to array all employees on their side and “agin” 
the company. 

They haven’t reached a state of mind yet where they 
will admit that all of the prejudice they kindle is bound 
to react against the industry as a whole and especially 
against the safeguarding of all employees, and so they 
go on untrammeled in their task of tearing down all that 
I have endeavored to build up through years of patient 
personal effort. 

In fact, they are making use of many of the things 
which we learned through experience and experimenting 
together, to endanger the lives of the men who have re- 
fused to be intimidated by their threats. 
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And my city friends, unable to recall much about my 
methods except that I advocate the employment of mine 
guards, when occasion demands, have all but ostracized 
me, since our labor leader has received the encourage- 
ment of a nearby city editor. 


A New Switch Point 


There has always been more or less trouble with switch 
points which turn over and derail wagons. But still the 


old switches, though annoying, occasioned only a short 
and infrequent delay so long as the equipment was light, 
but now with greater traveling loads, derailments from 
this cause are more numerous and less easily corrected. 
Thus the weight of equipment in two ways has made a 
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cure imperative. This need will be increasingly manifest 
when storage batteries come more generally into use and 
heavy locomotives are used in room headings. 

As its mode of operation is quite obvious it is hardly 
necessary to explain the action of the switch of the Clin- 
ton Switch Co., Clinton, Ind., illustrated in the figure. 
The upper right hand view shows the underside of the 


chair in which the switch point is turned, the lower right- | 


hand view shows the same chair in its natural position, 
the lower left-hand view showing the switch with the half 
disk which by its secure fit in the chair prevents the heel 
of the switch from turning under the load. 


we 


Lamp Burns under Water 


The Hirsch electric mine lamp shown above was burn- 
ing continuously under water for 12 hours at the Inter- 
national Exposition of Safety and Sanitation, held in 





New York City in December. The batteries and reflec- 
tors are so constructed that they will burn under water 
without short-cireuiting. This has been demonstrated a 
number of times where these lamps are used in wet shafts 
and in wet mines. 
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The Labor Situation 





SY NOPSIS—One of the eastern Ohio mines has 
started operations on a scale of 58c. for lump and 
22c. for slack. In 1914, $1,100,787.59 was spent 
in relief and benefits by the Union in eastern Ohio. 
News from West Virginia and Indiana. 





During the past week several mines resumed in eastern 
Ohio on the ‘‘open shop” basis. Reports as to the number of 
miners who are employed at these mines are conflicting, 
but it is known that coal in limited quantities is being 
produced at several of the mines in Jefferson and Belmont 
counties. The Ramsey mine of the Roby-Somers Coal Co., 
located near Bellaire, was opened with 100 miners, according 
to the reports of the operators, and with 40 miners, according 
to the report of the miners’ officials. 

It is said that 150 tons of coal were produced the first day 
of operation. The company is paying 58ce. for lump and 22c. 
for slack, which is claimed to be the equivalent of the Pitts- 
burgh scale of 44.6l1c. on the mine-run basis. No violence 
occurred at this time, according to reports received by the 
Ohio Mining Department. 

The following companies announce that they will start at 
least one mine in the near future: The Valley Camp Coal Co., 
at Fairpoint; The United States Coal Co., at Bradley; The 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal Mining Co., at Dillonvale; Jeffer- 
son Coal Co., at Piney Fork; Meister Coal Co., at Flushing, and 
the Glenn Coal Co., at Deep Run. The announcement is also 
made that the Rush Run mine of the Glen’s Run Coal Co’, 
will be operated as soon as it is placed in shape. 


Eastern Ohio Conciliators Are Busy 


In the meantime the federal investigators, Hywel Davies 
and Daniel J. Keefe, have been busy securing data. The first 
stop of the investigators was at Cleveland, where they inter- 
viewed operators. Later they met a special committee of 
seven representing the eastern Ohio operators at Wheeling, 
W. Va., which is opposite many of the mines in Ohio. Cin- 
cinnati was visited to gain more information as to mining 
in Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky. The last place visited 
was Columbus, where the officials of the Ohio District of the 
United Mine Workers of America were interviewed. The 
investigators refused to make any statement for publication 
and Mr. Keefe contented himself with the following words, 
“We are simply absorbing information.” 

The belief is gaining ground in all circles that the real 
issue at stake is the question of honor of the officials of the 
miners’ organization. When the Hocking Valley and other 
Ohio districts signed up at 47c., a promise was given that 
no other district in the state would be signed up at a lower 
rate. Now, in spite of the fact that many of the rank and 
file of the miners’ organization are willing to return to work 
at 44.61c., the officials have steadily refused to allow a 
referendum vote. 


District Convention of Union in Ohio 


Another important event during the week was the annual 
meeting of the Ohio District of the United Mine Workers at 
Columbus, which consumed several days. A resolution was 
adopted continuing the strike in eastern Ohio indefinitely, 
and the statement was made that since the settlement of 
the Colorado strike, the finances of the organization could 
amply provide strike benefits in eastern Ohio. 

Plans for the eviction of miners from the houses of the 
operators were not discussed at the meeting, it being ex- 
plained that those matters were in the hands of the counsel 
for the miners in the various mining localities. Officials 
of the union specifically cautioned the men against any 
violence and the absence of violations of the law in the past 
was commented on by a resolution. 

The financial report of Secretary-Treasurer Savage showed 
a surplus of $28,125.24, Dec. 31, 1914, as compared with 
$263,816.57 the year previous. The report showed that the 
sum of $1,100,787.59 was spent in relief and benefits during 
the year 1914. 


West Virginia and Indiana Unions 


The secretary-treasurer, James M. Z. Craigo, of District 
No. 17, United Mine Workers of America, reports an increase 
in paid-up membership since March 31, 1912, from 1667 to 
7175. This district covers the unionized parts of West 
Virginia. 

In the Indiana “bituminous-coal” district, known as No. 11, 
the returns of the recent election of union officials have been 
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received. Edward Stewart, of Hymera, Ind., is elected presi- 
dent. The former president, W. D. Van Horn, is elected inter- 


national board member. William Mitch, of Terre Haute, is 
elected secretary. The board members are: W. H. Ramey, 
of Princeton, reélected, first district; Harry Pigg, of Jason- 
ville, reélected, second district; John Hessler, Hymera, third 
district and Peter Donie, West Terre Haute, reélected, fourth 
district. 


# 
Receivership for the Josiah 
V. Thompson Properties 


Tuesday morning, Jan. 19, the Common Pleas Court, 
at Uniontown, Penn., appointed receivers for the prop- 
erties of Josiah V. Thompson, who has been very prom- 
inent for years as a heavy buyer of coal acreage, particu- 
larly in Greene County, representing the extension across 
the Monongahela River of the Connellsville coking-coal 
seam. Mr. Thompson’s acquisitions began 15 years or 
more ago, in the Klondike or lower Connellsville region, 
and when this acreage was all taken up, he turned his at- 
tention to Greene County, in the belief that as the steel 
industry grew it would have to base the increased coke 
supply needed upon Greene County coal. The steel in- 
dustry has expanded in recent years less rapidly than was 
expected, and has turned its attention almost entirely 
to byproduct coking, pursuing at the same time the theory 
that it was better to invest money in a byproduct coking 
plant than in coal acreage, as byproduct ovens can draw 
from a variety of sources, and depend more or less upon 
the current market supply of coal. 

The receivers appointed are Andrew Thompson, a son, 
William G. Laidlaw, a business associate, and J. P. 
Brennan, president of the Thompson-Connellsville Coke 
Co., which Mr. Thompson formed some years ago to de- 
velop a part of his Klondike acreage. The receivership 
was upon a friendly petition brought by two large un- 
secured creditors. The petition stated that Mr. Thomp- 
son had unsecured creditors to the extent of $7,000,000 
and creditors to the extent of $15,000,000 secured by 
mortgages and collateral. The value of his holdings was 
stated at $70,000,000. It is popularly supposed that Mr. 
Thompson was interested altogether in about 200,000 
acres of coal. The receivership was precipitated by the 
closing of the First National Bank of Uniontown, of 
which Mr. Thompson was president. 


The Crisis im South America 


Seldom before have the states of South America shown 
less buying power than at present. It would be an error 
to attribute this widespread crisis to the war, as the bad 
times were to be seen plainly at the beginning of 1914. 
For illustration, the imports to the Argentines during 
the first quarter of 1914 fell to 171 million dollars, a de- 
crease of 31 million. The exports, likewise, reached 213 
million only, a loss of 38 per cent. from the corresponding 
period of the year before. 

The customs entries of Brazil, also, are even worse than 
had been feared. The duties of the port of Rio de 
Janeiro, from the first of January to Aug. 30, 1914, show 
a total decline of 40 per cent. from the same period of 
1913, the loss increasing steadily from 20 per cent. in 
January to 42 per cent. in July and 57% per cent. in 
August. In fact, this loss in trade exceeds that experi- 
enced by some of the countries actually at war. 


—. 





Note—From the “Frankfurter Zeitung.” 
B. Binsse. 
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Tem Months or More without 
IRemt 


We must credit the eastern Ohio operators with much 
patience, seeing they have permitted the men to live in 
the company houses for ten long months without paying 
any rent, while these same men were trying to coerce 
their employers into conceding them an increased wage. 

It contrasts unfavorably with the plan the miners have 
at Gillespie, Ill. When you trade at the codperative 
stores you are allowed credit within $10 of your capital 
invested—a safe and sane provision. If the eastern 
Ohio operators had followed it, the miners would have 
already spent nearly a year in dugouts and tents. 

It appears, however, that the miners’ union is con- 
vinced that the operators should donate the residences 
in perpetuity to their former employees, or at least is 
endeavoring to see if the courts of Ohio will not rule 
that the operators have only reversionary rights to the 
tenaments when the present occupants no longer desire 
to occupy them. 

In fact, sometimes, we think the miners and the pub- 
lic confuse the Golden Rule with the Double Standard. 


"3 
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The Long-Service Man 


Among the letters we have received on “Who Gets the 
Promotion” is one from a former resident of Great Brit- 
ain, judging by all the many earmarks—the name, the 
ruled margin on the left side of the page, the careful 
essay-like appearance of the script, the use of the letter 
“uy” in words like labor, and, above all, the viewpoint. 
He is in favor of the “Long-Service Man.” 

It may be stated fairly that perhaps only in the United 
States would the “popular” man have so many advocates 
as have registered their appreciation of him in this con- 
test. It is true that he has all the advantage in the com- 
petition, as our readers have pointed out. Still perhaps 
in few countries but ours would he get the majority or at 
least a vote so overwhelmingly in his favor. 

The Englishman looks almost with horror at the indif- 
ferent and almost contemptuous manner with which we 
cashier men who have been long in the service. It is 
nearly always customary in older countries to give a 
period as they term it of preliminary “warning” during 
which another berth can be sought though probably not 
secured. 

Yet after all, our apparent lack of proper sentiment 
carries with it no particular hardship and works no wrong 
just because it is so common. In many cases, as our 
readers will remember, a man who is discharged is only 
“fired upstairs.” He only finds, if he is the right kind 
of man, a better and more responsible position. To many 
men it may be said, fate has been unkind. They have 
clung lke barnacles to a barren rock where food is scant 
and no kindly wave has set them free. 

In Europe, however, where changes in personnel are 
rare, the man who is cashiered is looked on with suspicion, 
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and he must usually start again at the bottom, for all 
the train of long-service men in another corporation is 
before him; he cannot elbow his way to the head of the 
queue. He has been cruelly wronged, whereas in America 
perhaps he would only have been ruthlessly helped. 

Besides, the position of the European has been gained 
by influence. Even the most modest are sometimes so at- 
tained, and few men have more than a single wire to pull. 
This does not mark the applicant as a man without merit. 
Not at all; most men make their start in just that way. 
It is clear, therefore, that because the fall from the preci- 
pice over which “‘Long Service” is pushed is too great for 
the resilience of his bones is the very reason why that dis- 
placement is so rarely attempted. What may be a 
benevolence in America would be brutality abroad. 

It is to be hoped that we shall always accept in a fair 
degree the doctrine of the advancement of the fittest, for 
it really works little harm and often gives the man thus 
cast adrift a chance to vary his experience and broaden 
his viewpoint. The jar also sometimes sets his brain to 
working. 


Tine Grouch 


It was a German and a technical man, among others, 
who selected the student and regarded as excusable the 
erouchiness of the applicant’s disposition. He argues 
quite reasonably on the value of knowledge. e 

We were glad to see that he put his stress on the value 
and advantages rather than on the rights of learning. 
For we have never been able to see that learning has any 
rights other than those of utility. There are some who 
appear to believe in a certain fit reward for the profes- 
sional man. He has expended so much money, he has 
labored so diligently, he has sacrificed so much happiness, 
and surely his reward should be considerable. 

The dervishes of India have a similar claim, but one we 
should find it hard to admit. In fact, knowledge is 
only worth what it can effect. It is the service of the 
knowing and not their sacrifice for which we are willing 
to pay. By dint of study you may learn the value of pi 
to twenty places, that the sine of 1 deg. is 0.0174524, and 
that the logarithm of two on the base ten is 0.3010300 
and other interesting facts, but if they will not enable you 
to do your work better than it can be done by a man with 
tables, if the facts crowd out of your mind, for instance, 
the wage scale you are paying your men, it is no better 
knowledge for you than the classics. In fact, the latter 
is to be preferred, for it may broaden your viewpoint, 
which cramming of mere figures never will. 

We think this discussion on the three applicants for 
promotion will be valuable if it is a victory for sanity. A 
man may cram himself with facts till he becomes sickly 
and ill-tempered and loses the very reward for which he 
was striving. It does not profit a workingman to work 
longer hours or harder than his constitution will stand, 
nor does it pay a brain worker to put his uttermost into 
his work. 


——— 


January 23, 1915 


We have heard too often about a man doing his best. 
He should do that and not less. But he has body, mind 
and spirit, and it is merely a folly if he ruins any of the 
three, thinking that doing his best is promoting the inter- 
ests of one to the annihilation of the others. ‘Too many 
New Year’s intentions are tinctured with just such folly. 

Let them say rather of us that we are well knit men, 
neither all mind, nor all spirit nor all physical perfection, 
but every inch of us men. Because of such qualities we 
see men progressing who never made any visible sacrifices. 
In fact, they surrendered nothing but their vices and 
their follies, all their aims which did not lead to the goal 
and all the studies which did not aid in a solution of the 
problems of life. 

Those little men who follow up the unessentials, who 
sacrifice themselves for things not worth while, will wreck 
their employers’ industry on similar profitless purposes. 
The man who will give time and money to solving some 
purely theoretic problem is quite likely to exhaust the 
capital of the company in some intellectual mare’s nest. 
And the man who seeks all his knowledge in books is lost 
if he cannot light on a slip of paper which will resolve his 
difficulties for him. 

There is abundant room for the student, but he must 
not and need not be a grouch. He need not lose his cheer- 
fulness of mind if he will only keep in view the fact that 
his manliness is the best part of him, and that what he 
achieves is beyond comparison more important than what 
he reads or has read. And he will not be suspicious and 
grouchy if he only realizes, as men of the workaday world 
do, that the best of men do not know everything, but 
fall occasionally into errors. 

The popular man is probably well liked because he is 
“like other men but more so.” He is what the consensus 
of men generally believe is normal and has some genius 
to boot. The scholar is often like the beauty with a hare- 
lip or a blind eye; he has all the excellencies you may de- 
sire but one, and the deficiency is so glaring as to over- 
power all the advantages. 

There are no schools for character ; no expensive adver- 
tising campaign has backed its development. Neverthe- 
less it is as important as knowledge. Many a man who 
hopes to be paid because he has burned his eyes over 
books would have earned equal advancement had he taken 
a brisk walk and kept his eyes open to what was happen- 
ing around him. 


a 
Workmen’s Compensation and 
Miners’ CheckK-off im Illinois 


In connection with the request of mine employees of 
the State of Illinois for a revision of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which has now been operating for 
about two years, they ask for full compensation for all 
time lost on a basis of their regular earnings when idle 
as a result of personal injuries. The Illinois Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association has appointed a committee to consider 
this proposed revision of the law from the standpoint of 
the coal operator, and Carl Scholz, a member of this com- 
mittee, has prepared some figures (which are remarkable 
in a way) showing amounts paid by the Illinois mines to 
the United Mine Workers of America by means of the so 
called “check-off,” or deductions made on the mine pay- 
rolls from earnings of employees and paid to the Union. 
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Figures obtained from 14 representative coal compan- 
ies in Illinois show that on a basis of tonnage produced 
in the state during the year 1914, approximately $2,000,- 
000 was paid into the treasury of the miners’ organiza- 
tion, or at the rate of about $26.50 per annum for each 
man employed.- This is at the rate of 314c. per ton for 
every ton of coal produced in the State of Illinois during 
the year 1914. The operators are going to maintain that 
if mine employees can afford to pay $26.50 each per 
annum for the insurance of wage conditions and to pro- 
tect contracts in effect with their employers, they should 
be willing to pay a substantial sum into a compensation 
fund under the control of the state to insure themselves 
and their families in case of accident. 

It is a well established fact that the larger proportion 
of the amounts collected by the Union in the State of 
Illinois has been used to carry on strikes of the National 
Organization, not only in Lhnois but in adjoining states. 
Mr. Scholz feels that these figures portray impressively 
a situation with which the public generally is not famil- 
iar. 

The table which follows shows the tonnage produced 
and amount of check-off paid by 14 representative coal 
companies in Illinois during the year 1914. 


STATEMENT SHOWING TONNAGE PRODUCED AND 
AMOUNT OF CHECK-OFF BY VARIOUS ILLIONIS 
COMPANIES FOR 1914 
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Tonnage Check-Off 

Chicarore.Carrervillan Coal a CO. nomi ee 442,480 $18,374.02 
Coal) Valley eMinine® Cotmiae.ssi ceca se 211,764 8,687.34 
Derin sisal ® CO pice eieias einai wis ete eats 714,603 31,955.79 
JONCS. oe AOams, COA COs deida aire cae 479,323 13,057.14 
Old” Ben Minine~ Corporation. 3.65.2...) 1,153,967 32,776.38 
Pea dodgy Coals CO. asa se eres eae Eel 3,283,000 106,869.65 
iWeb Rend ‘Coal &eCoke* Co.are nes ace 425,960 19,677.18 
Week. Rend Collveries Co0..7. tatece, sale eet 322,667 17,868.14 
Saline: Countys Coale@ocrer..taesco eee. 1,096,927 30,944.71 
DESSOLA COAL COM artara xctte abe le ol roebey 6 etaagens 63,127 23,786.86 
Sunnyside: Com @ow so sec eo ee susan: 2 309,536 10,214.95 
THOM SONG Gays UE tO tt. Osetra keen. 299,696 17,900.40 
O' Gara mCod laC Onan cts este eter eterel oc aceiie 2,038,252 76,276.59 
11,341,302 $408,389.15 

COS POVACOM eis «he ceaa cl tec e se cerrts shale le atte el ote eiehe 2 o.2 0.036 


This Will Imterest You 

Although we publish 40 or more pages of editorial mat- 
ter every week in Coat AGg, it seems that when we close 
each issue of our paper we have only succeeded in print- 
ing a few of the articles we had hoped to get in. A large 
number of our pages this week were necessarily given over 
to a discussion of the cartoon—Who Gets the Promotion ? 
We are certain, however, that the evident interest in the 
question justified us in devoting so much space to it. 

For next week, and several succeeding issues, we have 
the following interesting articles: “Drying Washed Coal,” 
“A British View of Our Export Trade,” “Wage Scales in 
Various Fields,” “Mine Tracks in Coal Mines,” “Rating 
Mine Locomotives,” “Electrically Driven Longwall Coal 
Cutters,’ “Triangulation from Two Plumb Wires,” 
“Electric-Are Welding in Mine Repair Shops,” “Elec- 
tric Power—Its Generation and Transmission,” “Driv- 
ing Rock Tunnels in Coal Mines,” “Reopening a 
Mine That Has Been on Fire,” “A Tipple Equipment for 
Handling a Small Tonnage,” “Signal Wires in Mines,” 
“The New Plant of the Main Island Creek Coal Co. in 
West Virginia,” “A Coal Conveyor and Loader System 
for Thin Seams,” “Shipping Coal Through the Panama 
Canal,” “How to Build Concrete Stoppings,” “Electric 
Shot-Firing,” “Underground Fans,” “Rescue Station, 
Organization and Costs,” “Operating a Mine with a Con- 
veyor System,” “A New Shortwall Mining Method,” ete. 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. 21—In one of the recent letters discussing 
the question of proper mining laws and speaking of the 
examination papers of candidates for mine foreman, fire- 
boss and assistant mine foreman not being returned to 
them, after the examination, I notice that one contribu- 
tor says that the “examining boards are not instructors,” 
which seems to imply that the papers should not be re- 
turned to candidates, becaiise the corrections made on 
them by the examiners might not be accurate and would 
do the candidate more harm than good. 

In my opinion, every candidate in examination has a 
right to the return of his papers properly marked as cor- 
rect, imperfect, or wrong, as the case may be. This will 
enable the candidate to determine exactly his weak points. 
It would induce further study and promote education. 

FRANK RUSCHEL. 

Ellsworth, Penn. 


Letter No. 22—Permit me to add a few words to the 
interesting discussion of the mine-law problem. In my 
opinion, our mining laws are stringent enough, especially 
here in Tennessee, although there are a few points that 
undoubtedly should be amended. I believe the law should 
be broadened, in many instances, to give the mine inspec- 
tor more power to properly administer those laws that are 
already on the statute books. 

Instances showing this necessity have frequently come 
under my observation. For example, a certain mine fore- 
man, whose duty it is under the law to visit each and 
every working place once each day that the mine is run- 
ning, fails to visit these working places oftener than 
once in two weeks. In some cases, he does not visit the 
inside workings except on the last day of the month, when 
he goes there to measure up the work. 

In one case that I have in mind, the foreman acts both 
as mine foreman and superintendent, over a line of work 
extending a distance of 5 or 6 miles. This man has, 
legally, no assistant, although he employs a man who 
does not hold a certificate to act in that capacity. When 
the mine inspector visits the mine, this so called “assist- 
ant” acts as “boss driver.” 

Under such working conditions, it needs no argument 
to prove that were a miner known to report to the mine 
inspector the actual conditions existing in the mine in 
his absence, he would be summarily discharged. I could 
mention several places where it is the constant effort of 
the mine foreman and his assistants to hoodwink or fool 
the mine inspector when he visits the mine. It is not 
always the mine inspector’s fault that he is deceived by 
the misrepresentations of these men. 

As a rule, mine inspectors have too large a territory 
in their charge and are unable to give the time required 
for a thorough inspection of each mine. They must de- 
pend, to a considerable extent, on the statements of the 
foreman and the men. It is too often the case that the 
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latter are afraid to make any statements of unfavorable 
conditions to the mine inspector, fearing the natural re- 
sult should such disclosures become known. It is even 
true that some operating companies will discharge a mine 
foreman who continues to contend for what is lawful and 
urgently needed in the mine to safeguard the lives of the 
men in his charge. 

Only a short time ago, in conversation with a general 
manager of a mine, I mentioned the fact that the air in 
his mine was such that the men were able to work only 
a part of each day. In response to my question as to 
whether he was not afraid that the mine inspector would 
require a better circulation of the air to comply with 
the mining law, this manager replied with an oath that 
he was running his mine and no inspector could do it for 
him. The foreman in charge of this mine made the state- 
ment, a little later, that as far as the law was concerned 
it was an easy matter to close one or two doors, hang a 
few sheets and boom the furnace sufficiently to show the 
necessary circulation of air at the points where the inspec- 
tor would take his measurements, which would avoid any 
trouble with him. Being personally acquainted with the 
inspector, in this case, I am convinced that he has been 
fooled many times when making the inspection of that 
mine. 

The remedy I would suggest to meet this condition is | 
to enact a law authorizing the inspector to require of 
every mine foreman and assistant a sworn statement of 
the actual condition of the mine during the interval 
between his successive visits. In my opinion, the in- 
spector should also have the power to call certain miners 
from the mine and demand of them a similar sworn state- 
ment of the condition of the mine in their working places 
during the same interval of time. By this means, the in- 
spector should be able to determine whether or not the 
mine foreman and his assistants were faithfully discharg- 
ing their duties as required by law. As a result, I be- 
lieve there would be fewer mine accidents. Not only would 
such an amendment to the law be a benefit to the men, but 
the companies would likewise be benefited by a reduction 
in the number of accidents, greater economy of operation 
and an increased output of coal. 

T would suggest that another point in which the mine 
law of Tennessee could be improved is to so amend the 
law that no mine foreman shall be employed in any mine 
working over 20 men, unless he holds a “Class A certifi- 
cate.” By the present Tennessee law, Class A certificates 
are required only in mines generating gas or known as 
dusty mines; while it is well known that gas is liable to 
be generated at any time, in a// mines. Should that occur 
in a mine where a second- or third-grade foreman has 
charge, who has not the necessary knowledge of mine 
gases, a disastrous explosion might easily result. Fur- 
thermore, such a foreman knows httle or nothing of the 
use of a safety lamp and would not be able to detect the 
presence of gas should it occur in the mine. As a con- 
sequence, some miner may be burned to death or another 
mine disaster go down in history. 
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The necessity of requiring a sworn statement of all 
mine officials is shown by another instance of a mine 
foreman who held a first-class certificate and whose duty 
it was to inspect the workings before the men went into 
the mine in the morning. This man had 4 mi. to walk 
to the mine; and, in reply to my remark that the work 
was hard for him to accomplish, he said: “I never go 
through the mine further than the furnace, where I stir 
up the fire and come back to the outside.” I said, “You 
do not need then to carry a lamp.” He replied, “No, but 
it helps to fool the men and make them think I have been 
over the mine.” He said that he had little gas in the 
mine. I believe that a sworn statement would eliminate 
such flagrant breaches of the mine law. 
_ There are many honest, conscientious mine foremen 
whose word can be taken at all times. Such men are safe 
whether they hold a certificate or not, because they have 
the safety and interests of every mine worker at heart. 
On the other hand, the falsity of other men to the trust 
pepoced in them makes it necessary to demand of all 
a sworn statement. The employment of men, farm 
hands and others, who have no knowledge whatever of 
mining and setting them to work in the mine to dig coal 
is a dangerous practice and should be prohibited by the 
mining law of every state. Such a worker, not long ago, 
drilled an 8-ft. hole, at the head of an entry, in a mine 
generating some gas, and charged this hole with 50 in. 
of black powder. 

As I have previously stated, the best way to pre- 
vent these dangers is to give the mine inspector greater 
power and to require sworn statements on the part of 
mine officials. Mine operators and foremen should not 
think, for a moment, that any legislation that tends to 
safeguard the men in their charge is an added burden. 
~The result will show to the contrary. For my part, I 
have always been willing for an inspector to slip in and 
examine my work and offer any needed criticisms. I be- 
‘lieve every conscientious foreman will gladly welcome 
all the assistance he can have in making things safe in 
and about the mine in his charge. By this means he is 
better able to bear the responsibility resting on him. 

A. H. Sransperry. 
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Loading Coal Be Machinery at 
the Face 


Letter No. 3—Referring to the inquiry of John Har- 
vey, CoaL Agr, Dec. 5, p. “920, and assuming that he has 
reference to the use of a chain conveyor such as is fre- 
quently used on a longwall face, in working a thin seam 
of coal, I would say that the scraper line used for this 
purpose and patented by Clarence Claghorn has been suc- 
cessfully operated, in many mines, both in this country 
and in England. There are, besides, many other similar 
machines used for the same purpose. 

I would say that such machines are particularly 
adapted to longwall work. I could not recommend the 
longwall system for the working of the seam described by 
Mr. Harvey. My own experience, in this section and 
seam of coal, inclines me to believe that the longwall sys- 
tem would not be practicable in this case. While I rea- 
lize the longwall method has been used with much suc- 
cess in certain sections, I am not favorably inclined to its 
adoption. The disadvantages of such a system, briefly 
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stated, are as follows: 1. Experienced miners or men fa- 
milar with longwall work are required. 2. It is impos- 
sible to isolate any section of the mine where gas may be 
encountered, and to control the ventilation as conditions 
may demand. 3. Much labor must be expended in build- 
ing packwalls for the support of the roof. The method 
is impracticable where periods of enforced idleness are 
unavoidable, or where faults exist in the measures. 

In the working of low coal, I prefer a double-entry sys- 
tem and a method of working that will permit the use of 
shortwall machines. JI would turn the rooms at right 
angles to the entries, on 50-ft. centers, driving them 
30 ft. wide and leaving 20-ft. pillars between them. The 
machine should cut the rooms up one entry and down 
the other. This method affords a greater concentration 
of the work; and if two men work together in two ad- 
joining rooms, cleaning up one room while the machine 
is cutting the other, there is little delay, and the wear 
and tear on the machine, owing to many moves, are de- 
creased to a minimum. 

I have used the shortwall Sullivan coal cutter and find 
it adapted to the cutting of hard coal. This machine 
is provided with the chain haul, for cutting across the 
face of a breast. The plan of working two men together 
in two roms, alternating between the rooms, will be found 
to be a great advantage and cause less delay both in cut- 
ting and loading the coal Otherwise, two or three places 
Ww ill be cleaned up at the same time and the men often 
obliged to go home to wait for a new cut to be made in 
their room. 

Won. H. Easr, Mine Foreman, 
Wentz Smokeless Coal Co. 
Hollsopple, Penn. 
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Drying Washed Coal 


Letter No. 8—In reply to John Hammond, Coan AGB, 
Nov. 28, p. 879, who asks if soft bituminous coal can be 
successfully washed and then dried to contain only 3 per 
cent. of moisture, permit me to state that, by the use of 
a centrifugal drier, the moisture content in the washed 
coal may be reduced to about 714 per cent.; and it has 
been our experience, particularly in one plant where the 
dried coal is delivered to a system of conveyor belts and 
taken by them directly to the byproduct coke ovens, in the 
passage of the coal over the conveying-belt system where 
it is dropped from one belt to the other, during warm 
weather there is a further loss of moisture amounting to 
perhaps 1 or 114 per cent. by the time it reaches the coke 
ovens. I believe, therefore, that if Mr. Hammond would 
use one of these driers to reduce the moisture down to, 
perhaps, 7 or 8 per cent., it would be entirely feasible to 
take this dry coal and handle it over a belt conveyor that 
would discharge at a point where a current of hot air 
would pass through the coal. This would unquestion- 
ably reduce the moisture very considerably, and it would 
probably be possible to approximate the 3 per cent. re- 
quired. 

It is my understanding that the 3 per cent. referred to 
is external moisture. We have at times in these machines 
reduced the external moisture to that point; but such a 
low moisture total is not to be depended upon and does 
not represent general practice. The only way that it 
could be secured would be with some such plan as we have 
suggested above. 
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In the use of the centrifugal drier there are required 
no elevators, belts or driving chains of any kind; and, in 
every way, this makes the simplest and most easily oper- 
ated and attended coal-washing plant that we know any- 
thing about. The jigs, driers and pumps are all driven 
by individual motors; and, in our opinion, this system 
represents the best practice that has been developed in the 
washing of coal. 

F. E. Butcuer, Genl. Mgr., 
The American Concentrator Co. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Mixtures of Air and Mime Gases 


I have been very much interested in the recent refer- 
ences to mine gases, appearing in answer to an inquiry, 
Dec. 19, p. 998, and an examination question, Jan. 2, p. 
30. I suppose that these questions and answers are 
published for the purpose of giving readers and particu- 
larly miners a knowledge of how such gaseous mixtures 
affect the life and health of those coming in contact with 
them and how their presence can be detected by ob- 
serving the appearance of the flame of a safety lamp, and 
Tam sure this will be appreciated by all concerned. 

I notice, however, that all of the calculations are here 
made on the assumption that the different mixtures have 
been formed by adding the harmful gases to pure air. 
It appears to me that this assumption does not represent 
the conditions in which thése’ gases often occur in the 
mines. Especially is this the case in respect to carbon 
dioxide. I understand this gas, to a large extent, is gen- 
erated in mines, by the breathing of men and animals, by 
all forms of combustion constantly taking place, and by 
the decomposition of vegetable and organic matter, etc. 

Now, the oxygen necessary to form this gas has been 
taken from the mine air; and, as a result, the free oxy- 
gen remaining in the air will be much less; and the effect 
on the safety lamp and on the health and life of the min- 
ers, for the same percentage of carbon dioxide present, 
will be quite different to what it would be if we assume 
that the carbon dioxide has been added to pure air. 

For example, suppose the mixture has been formed 
by adding carbon dioxide to pure air until it contained 
12 per cent. of that gas. The mixture would then con- 
tain 18.39 per cent. oxygen, 69.61 per cent. nitrogen and 
12 per cent. carbon dioxide. Again, suppose the air in the 
mine contains 12 per cent. carbon dioxide, which has been 
formed by the breathing of men and animals and the dif- 
ferent forms of combustion taking place in the mine, 
whereby the free oxygen content of the mine air has been 
reduced. Under these conditions, may I ask, could a 
man live or would a safety lamp continue to burn ? 

Estimating the atmospheric air as containing 79.1 per 
cent. nitrogen and 20.9 per cent. oxygen, and assuming 
that 8 per cent. of this oxygen is extracted from the 
mine air to form the 12 per cent. carbon dioxide, the air 
remaining in the mine would contain 20.9 — 8 = 12.9 
per cent. oxygen and 100 — 12,9 = 87.1 per cent. nitro- 
gen; and, as the carbon dioxide is generated, it would 
again change the composition of the mine air by mixing 
with it. This change I should judge would produce a 
mixture as follows: Nitrogen, 76.65; oxygen, 11.35; 
carbon dioxide, 12 per cent. This shows the oxygen in the 
air is reduced 18.39 — 11.35 = 7.04 per cent. I should 
very much like to know if this represents, approximately, 
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the difference between adding carbon dioxide to pure air 
till 12 per cent. is present, and what would result if the 
carbon dioxide is formed by consuming the oxygen of 
the air, as under ordinary mining conditions. 

The answers to which I have referred make it appear 
that the flame of a lamp and animal life can be sustained 
in much higher percentages of carbon dioxide than I had 
supposed possible. Dr. J. S. Haldane, in his flame test 
for oxygen, states that the light of a candle or lamp is 
diminished 30 per cent. by a decrease of 1 per cent. in 
the oxygen content of the air. This would seem to imply 
that a lamp would be extinguished when the oxygen con-. 
tent was decreased 314 per cent. 

I have also noticed that W. Simon, in his “Manual of 
Chemistry,” states that, in air containing 0.5 per cent. 
carbon dioxide, most persons are attacked by headache, 
and air containing 8 per cent. of carbon dioxide causes 
death in a few minutes. Dr. J. Harger has stated that 
with a reduction of 1 or 2 per cent. in oxygen with an 
addition of from 144 to 34 per cent. of carbon dioxide, 
firedamp and coal-dust explosions cannot occur. I have 
always made it a rule to demand more pure air whenever 
a safety lamp fails to burn freely. While it is instructive 
to know just how certain percentages of gas affect com- 
bustion and the health and life of miners, I think if we 
insist on getting enough air to make a safety lamp burn 
all right we will not be far wrong, except in respect to 
carbon monoxide. 

Rees H. Brppow, 
State Mine Inspector. 
Gallup, Nv M. 


| Correspondent has raised an interesting and import- 
ant question in relation to the frequent but not general 
depletion of the oxygen in mine air. This depletion of oxy- 
gen only occurs in poorly ventilated places that cannot 
be taken as representing “ordinary mining conditions.” 
Whenever ventilation is “good” or “fair,” depletion of oxy- 
gen cannot occur, owing to the constant replenishing of 
air in quantities far in excess of what is required for the 
ordinary forms of combustion in mines. 

Correspondent’s estimation of the composition of a resi- 
dual atmosphere containing 12 per cent. of carbon diox- 
ide is incorrect, however; and we are answering his in- 
quiry in regard to this, on p. 178, of this issue. 

According to the experiments of Drs. J. S. Haldane and 
T. L. Llewellyn to determine the effect of the diminu- 
tion of oxygen on the flame of a lamp burning in other- 
wise pure air (7'rans., I. M. E., Vol. 44, p. 267), the in- 
tensity of the light diminished at an average rate of 
100 ~— 2.92 = 34.2 per cent., for each per cent. of diminu- 
tion of oxygen; or 3.42 per cent. of light, for each 0.1 
per cent. loss of oxygen. This would result in complete 
extinction of hght when the loss in oxygen was 100 ~ 34.2 
== 2.9 per cent. The oxygen remaining in the air at the 
moment of extinction of the light is then 20.9 — 2.9 
= 18 per cent. As these authorities state, however, the 
light can still be maintained, for a time, by raising the 
wick, which is done in practice, so that actual extinction 
then occurs only when the oxygen content has reached 
16.4 per cent. (Clowes). 


The statement that “air containing 8 per cent. of ear- | 


bon dioxide causes death in a few minutes” is indefinite, 
because the percentage of available oxygen is not given. 
If the carbon dioxide has taken its oxygen from the air the | 
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ult is a “residual atmosphere”; but if the carbon diox- 
de has been added to pure air the result is an “artificial 
atmosphere.” These two atmospheres are quite differ- 
ent, though containing the same percentage of carbon 
dioxide. Their composition, together with that of a fatal 
artificial atmosphere, is as follows: 


oO N CO, 
MTEL GLINOBDHOTE. .. 2s ccs cde ce etna 12.90 79.10 8.00 
Gempelial atmosphere ......cecdecvees 19.23 72.77 8.00 
‘Artificial atmosphere (fatal) ......... 17.14 64.86 18.00 


It may be assumed, with some assurance, that while 
an artificial atmosphere containing 8 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide is not fatal to life, a residual atmosphere contain- 
ing the same percentage of that gas would be fatal, in 
most cases, owing to the greater depletion of the oxygen. 
When no carbon dioxide is present, however, the oxygen 
content of the air can be reduced, in most cases, to 10 
per cent., before fatal results are obtained.—Ep1ror. | 
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| Ventilation of Gob Areas 


_ Letter No. 1—I1 wish to correct the statement of J. W. 
Starks, in regard to the character of the gas found in 
the sealed portions of Mine No. 11 of the Dering Coal 
Co. This area was reopened Aug. 14, 1913, for the pur- 
pose of removing the gas that had accumulated therein 
turing the six years it had been sealed. The removal 
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of this gas occupied six days, before the place could be 
considered safe. 

Mr. Starks states, Coan Aqg, Dec. 5, p. 908, that “A 
pipe leading from this area showed that the gas had final- 
ly been rendered harmless by blackdamp.” To show that 
this was not the case, permit me to say that the explor- 
ing parties were able to get a “cap” within two feet of the 
bottom of the cage landing; while, on the third day after 
opening the sealed area, the gas was so strong that a 
test with a safety lamp showed a “cap” at the surface 
landing. 

These facts showed clearly that the gas had not “been 
rendered harmless.” I would be glad to see in the col- 
umns of Coat Aan, the opinions of different Franklin 
County operators and superintendents, giving their ex- 
perience in this line and stating whether or not it is ad- 
visable, in the Franklin County field, to open old and 
sealed territories. 

Further verification of the above statement can be 
had by reference to Frank Rosbottom, ex-state mine in- 
spector; Edward Laughlin, county mine inspector; J. C. 
Duncan, ex-supt., Benton Mine Rescue Station; or R. M. 
Medill, supt. of the Dering Coal Co. All of these gentle- 
men were with the exploring party. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

West Frankfort, Il. 
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By J. T. Brarp 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Principle of the Centrifugal Pump—The action of this 
plass of pumps depends upon the centrifugal force generated 
dy the rotation of the water passing through the pump by the 
impeller. The force so generated acts radially outward, caus- 
‘ng the water to flow from the center toward the circumfer- 
ance, and imparting to it the energy of the motor trans- 
nitted through the shaft and the curved blades or surfaces 
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if the impeller. The design is to convert as much of this me- 
thanical energy as possible into kinetic energy in the water 
lowing through the pump; and, then, by gradually enlarging 
he area of passage and thereby reducing the velocity of the 
vater, to increase the pressure to equal the resisting head. 
The above figure shows a centrifugal pump with the upper 
eine lifted, so as to expose to view the interior construc- 
on. The shaft carrying the impeller is also raised out of 
bearings, for the same purpose. 
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The impeller, which is known as the “inclosed type,” is 
securely keyed to the shaft by which it is revolved at a high 
speed. Both the suction and the discharge openings of the 
pump are in the lower half of the casing, which leaves the 
upper half free to be removed without disconnecting the pump. 

The water entering the suction end passes at once to the 
annular space surrounding the shaft, on each side of the 
pump, and thence through the radially curved passages of 
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Cross-Section, DousLe-Suction, VoLutre Pump 
the impeller, to the volute space in the casing surrounding 
the wheel. The area of passage through the impeller and 
the volute casing is gradually and uniformly expanded so as 
to convert velocity into the pressure necessary to discharge 
the water against the given head. 

The cross-section shown above makes clear the relation 
of the several parts, which are as follows: Upper casing, A; 
lower casing, B; impeller, C; bushing rings, D; shaft sleeves, 
EE; shaft, F; impeller key, G; water seal, H; stuffing-box 
glands, K. 
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Calculation of a Residual 
Atmosphere 


Will you kindly show the calculation of the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere represented by mixture No. 4, 
given in the inquiry, Coat Acg, Dec. 19, p. 998. This 
mixture contains air, 80 per cent.; methane, 8 per cent. ; 
and carbon dioxide, 12 per cent. What I want to know 
is how to calculate the percentage of oxygen and nitro- 
gen, respectively, assuming that the carbon dioxide in 
this mixture has been formed by taking its oxygen from 
the air contained therein. 

Ry Eee: 

Gallup, N. M. 





The first step is to observe that, in the formation of 
carbon dioxide (CO,), the volume of oxygen consumed 
is equal to that of the carbon dioxide formed. Since 100 
vol. of this mixture contains 12 vol. of carbon di- 
oxide and 80 vol. of air from which 12 vol. of oxygen 
has been taken to form the carbon dioxide, the corre- 
sponding original volume of pure air in the mixture be- 
fore the reaction took place must have been 80 + 1% = 
92 vol. 

Now, there being 20.9 per cent. of oxygen and 179.1 
per cent. of nitrogen in pure air, the Migs sae | of oxygen 
in the original air was 92 X 0.209 = 19.23 vol., nearly. 
The volume of free oxygen remaining in 100 care of the 
mixture after the reaction has taken place is, then, 19.23 
—12 = 7.23 vol. and that of nitrogen, 80 —7.23 = 
72.77 vol. 

Since these volumes are computed for 100 vol. of the 
mixture, the several volumes represent the respective per- 
centage of each gas in the mixture. The composition of 
the residual mixture is, then, as follows: oxygen, 7.23 
per cent.; nitrogen, 72.77 per cent.; methane, 8 per cent. ; 
carbon dioxide, 12 per cent. 

% % * 

Assuming, on the other hand, that the No. 4 mixture 
referred to here was formed by adding carbon dioxide to 
the mixed air and methane, the composition of the arti- 
ficial atmosphere thus formed is calculated in a similar 
manner; but, in this case, it is evident that there are 80 
vol. of original air in 100 vol. of the mixture. The 
corresponding volume of oxygen, therefore, is 80 0.209 
16.72 vol., and that of nitrogen 80—16.72 = 63.28 


vol. 
The composition of this artificial atmosphere is, there- 
fore, as stated on p. 998, as follows: oxygen, 16. 72 per 


cent.; nitrogen, 63.28 per cent.; methane, 8 per cent. ; 
carbon dioxide, 12 per cent. 


It will be of interest, in this connection, to calculate 
the composition of a firedamp mixture rendered nonex- 
plosive by the addition of carbon dioxide. This caleu- 
lation is based on the assumption that firedamp is ren- 
dered nonexplosive by the addition of a volume of car- 
bon dioxide equal to one-seventh of the volume of the 
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firedamp at its most explosive point, or when the fire- 
damp mixture contains 9.46 per cent. of methane mixed 
with otherwise pure air. 

In this case, 100 vol. of the firedamp will contain 9.46 
vol. of methane and 90.54 vol. of pure air. To render 
this volume of firedamp nonexplosive, it is assumed that 
there will be required 100 — 7 = 14.28 vol. of carbon di- 
oxide added, which will make the total volume of the. 
mixture 100 + 14.28 = 114.28 vol. The percentage of 
pure air in the mixture, after a addition of the carbon 
dioxide, is 90.54°— 114.28 9.22 per cent. In like 
manner, the percentage of aathindel in the mixture is 9.46 
= 114.28 = 8.28 per cent., and that of carbon dioxide 
is 14.28 ~ 114.28 = 12.50 per cent. 

One hundred volumes of this mixture, which has been 
rendered nonexplosive by the addition of carbon dioxide, 
therefore, contains pure air, 79.22 vol.; methane, 8.28 


vol.; carbon dioxide, 12.50 vol. The volume of oxygen 
in the air of the mixture is, then 79.22 & 0.209 = 16.55 
vol. and that of nitrogen 79.22 — 16.55 = 62.67 vol. As 


before, these volumes represent percentages. 

Finally, the composition of the nonexplosive firedamp 
mixture is as follows: oxygen, 16.55 per cent.; nitro- 
gen, 62.67 per cent.; methane, 8.28 per cent.; carbon di- 
oxide, 12.50 per cent. 

keffect of Hlead on Motor in 

Pumping 

Kindly answer the following question in Coat AGB: 
If a centrifugal pump, driven by a motor having a speed 
of 860 r.p.m., is operated under a head of 150 ft., what 
will be the effect on the motor operated at the same speed 
if the head against which the pump is discharging is re- 
duced from 150 ft. to 75 ft.? Please notice that the motor 
is operated at the same speed, against the different pres- 
sure heads. 

RicHARD TODHUNTER. 

Barnesboro, Penn. 





This question was submitted to the engineering de- 
partment of one of the oldest and largest manufacturers 
of centrifugal pumps and elicited the following answer: 

Replying to the question, What will be the effect on 
the motor driving a centrifugal pump, in case the head 
against which the pump is discharging is reduced, assum- 
ing the motor is operated at the same speed in each case, 
we would advise that this usually results in a much larger 
quantity of water passing through the pump, and, unless 
the pump has been carefully designed, the motive power is 
ae ably overloaded. 

The Cameron pump is so designed that, in the event! 
of the discharge head being reduced, resulting in aD 
increase in the gallons of water pumped, this increment 
is nevertheless not sufficient to seriously overload the 
motor. 

J.J. 0. 

New York City. 
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Alberta, Canada, Examination 
for First-Class Certificates, 
Weld Jume 23-25, 1914 


Exp Losions, UNDERGROUND FIRES AND INUNDATIONS 


Ques.—In a dry and dusty mine where inflammable gas 
is given off in the workings, what precautions would you 
take to prevent the ignition of coal dust? If no inflam- 
-mable gas was found, would you continue to take these 
precautions? Give reasons. 

Ans.—lt is important to make and enforce rigid regu- 
lations in regard to shooting the coal and loading out all 
dust and fine coal from the working faces. Every pre- 

caution should also be taken to prevent the scattering of 
coal along the roads, by the use of dust-tight cars and 
enforcing strict regulations in regard to the “topping” 
of the cars in loading. All haulage roads should be 
cleaned regularly, on the night shift. If the roadways 
' and travelingways are particularly dry, a suitable sprink- 
ling system should be installed throughout the mine. 
All holes should be carefully inspected, charged and 
fired by authorized and competent men, after the workmen 
have withdrawn from the mine. Only permissible powder 
should be used, and the shotfirers should be authorized to 
eondemn and refuse to fire any shots that, in their opin- 
ion, are doubtful or dangerous. The coal should be suit- 
ably undermined, and care should be taken to place all 
shots in such a position that the charge will be free to per- 
form its work. All holes should be tamped with sand, fire- 
clay or other incombustible material. 
_ An ample system of ventilation should be employed 
and the air current made to sweep each working face in 
such a manner as to keep it free from gas. Hach place 
should be tested with a safety lamp before firing a shot 
therein. The firing of shots should begin on the “last 
of the air’ and proceed in order toward the intake, in 
each section of the mine. Sufficient time should be given, 
after the firing of each shot, for the air current to regain 
its normal condition at the face of the room next adjoin- 
ing. This will require a somewhat longer time to fire 
the shots, but is the only safe method to pursue. 

Most of the precautions just named should be followed 
ip the operation of a dry and dusty mine, whether in- 
flammable gas is present or the workings are practically 
free from gas; for the reason that, under these conditions, 
even a small percentage of gas that would escape atten- 
tion may cause a dust explosion; or such an explosion 
“may occur in the absence of any gas. 

Ques.—An explosion has occurred in a mine where 
inflammable gas is frequently found in the workings. 
The fan is undamaged and still working. An examination 
of the return air indicates that a fire exists in the work- 
ings. What precautions for their own safety are necessary 
to be taken by an exploring party entering the mine? 

Ans.—lIt is difficult to answer this question without be- 
ing familiar with the plan of the mine and the circulation 
of the air currents. It may be assumed, however, that the 
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mine is ventilated in separate sections or districts, each 
having its own air split. It is probable that the fire 
exists in that section of the mine where the explosion oc- 
curred. However, it is also possible that the force of the 
explosion has destroyed the overcast or division doors 
that would permit the circulation of the return currents, 
laden with gas from other sections, to pass over the fire 
and give rise to a second explosion. 

An exploring party, entering a mine after an explo- 
sion, under the conditions named, always incurs some risk 
of being exposed to a second explosion. To reduce this 
risk to a minimum, the exploring party should enter the 
intake of the mine and follow the air current to the first 
section. If this is in good condition and the explorers 
nave fair assurance that the fire is still further inby, 
they should proceed promptly along the main intake to 
the second section, and, in the same manner, to the 
third section, until one is found showing evidence of fire 
within, or where the circulation is so deranged that the 
return of that section is passing into the mine instead 
of into the main return airway. In either case, it would 
be well to cut off the air from entering that section and, 
if possible, erect a temporary brattice in the main intake, 
inby of the mouth of the section, so as to isolate, for the 
time, the remaining sections of the mine. 

In the meantime, preparations should be made to bring 
water to the fire, which must be fought from the ‘intake 
side, taking every precaution to prevent gas from reaching 
the fire, and maintaining only sufficient air for the per- 
formance of the work. Safety lamps only should be used 
throughout the mine when making the exploration. 

Ques.—To what causes do you attribute spontaneous 
heating underground? How can this heating be detected, 
and what steps would you take to eliminate the danger? 

Ans.—Excessive heating of underground workings is 
generally due to the existence of a slow combustion going 
on in the gob or in some abandoned workings. This may 
be due to spontaneous combustion having taken place in 
the fine coal stored in the waste, or to the accidental ig- 
nition of a feeder of gas in the floor underneath the waste 
and which has ignited the coal. A similar heating and, 
in some cases, ignition may result from the steady advance 
of a heavy squeeze, in deep workings, especially where 
the coal is highly inflammable and more or less gas exists. 

To prevent such a spontaneous heating of the mine 
workings, every precaution should be used to keep fine 
coal and dust out of the waste stored in the mine, All 
waste and abandoned places should be carefully sealed 
or thoroughly ventilated by a sufficient “scale of air.” To 
prevent the occurrence of a squeeze, in deep workings, 
a sufficient ratio of pillar to opening should be maintained 
throughout the mine. 

The heating of mine workings can be detected by the 
increased temperature of the workings or by the heating 
of the coal in the ribs; or if fire exists this is often made 
known by the peculiar odor that an experienced miner 
readily detects. 
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Warrisburg, Penn. 


There will be no more all-night sessions in the saloons 
of towns in the anthracite region, nor will employees of the 
coal companies be able to secure their ‘morning eye-opener” 
while on their way to work should success meet the efforts 
of several of the burgesses, who are sending letters to all 
saloonkeepers requesting them to sign a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment to close their bars at 11 o’clock at night and keep them 
closed until 7:30 in the morning. 

The movement, which was inaugurated 10 months ago, by 
the burgess of Edwardsville, has the indorsement of the 
Kingston Coal Co. and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co., and it is thought that other big companies will join 
the movement, seeing therein the long-awaited opportunity 
to break up the practice of their employees of stopping in 
saloons before starting the day’s work with the result that 
they are negligent of the maxims and rules and work injury 
upon themselves and their fellow employees. There are indi- 
cations that the hotel men of Edwardsville and Kingston will 
sign the proposed agreement and thus make the movement a 
success. Should such action be taken the result will be 
watched with interest by officials of coal companies through- 
out the state. 

Without doubt the proposed movement of the burgesses 
and the coal companies would work for the betterment of all 
concerned, the employees of the coal companies, their families 
and dependents, the municipalities in which they reside 
and the hotel keepers themselves. 

It is not the intention of the coal companies to enter into 
the prohibition or local option movement in any way, nor 
to forbid its employees from drinking. They feel, however, 
that it is contrary to the laws of safety to allow an employee 
to enter the mines in the morning after he has spent most 
of the night in a saloon, with probably a “hang over” or 
has spent some time in a saloon in the morning on his 
way to work and had an opportunity to become intoxicated. 

The companies intend notifying their employees that dis- 
charge will be the punishment for breaking the rule of drink- 
ing before going to work. 

It is thought that more good can be accomplished, however, 
by securing the consent of the saloonkeepers to close their 
bars at an early hour and keep closed until the men have 
started their day’s work and with this end in view the com- 
panies have codperated with the burgesses in the proposed 
movement. 


The Proposed Canal 


With ninety per cent. of the surveys finished and 75 miles 
of the total length of the 104.5 miles laid out and mapped, 
the Lake Erie and Ohio River ship canal, the half-century-old 
dream of coal and steel men for an all water route from Pitts- 
burgh to the Great Lakes, is brought down to concrete prep- 
aration in the first report of the canal board laid before 
Governor John K. Tener, on Jan. 13. 

Within the next four or five months, the report announces 
the board will have completed its preliminary work and be 
ready to submit estimates of the cost of the giant engineer- 
ing feat. 

A tentative route with an alternate is submitted, definitely 
indicating the probable course which the canal, beginning at 
Pittsburgh, will take in reaching Ashtabula, Ohio, on Lake 
Hrie. 

Beginning at the junction of the Beaver and Ohio rivers, 
passing up the Beaver River to the junction of the Mahoning 
and Shenango rivers; thence up the Mahoning River to a point 
two miles beyond Warren, Ohio; thence northerly across the 
divide into the Grand River valley; along this valley to a 
point § miles from Lake Erie; thence northerly down the 
Lake slope coming out on Lake Brie near the mouth of Indian 
Creek; 6 miles west of Ashtabula, a total distance of 104.5 
miles. 

The alternate route contemplates building the canal across 
the divide from the Mahoning River at Niles, Ohio, thence 
up Mosquito Creek and into the Grand River valley to a 
junction with the previous route. 

Four great reservoirs are proposed. One of these, the 
greatest of the four and one which will be an engineering 
task of immense proportions, will be constructed in the Py- 
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matuning swamp on the Shenango River above Turnersville, 
Penn., with a capacity of 16,500,000,000 cu.ft. of water, which 
it will receive from its own watershed as well as that diverted 
from French Creek. The Mahoning River reservoir will have 
a capacity of 1,500,000,000 cu.ft., and that on the north branch 
of French Creek, 2,200,000,000 cu.ft. capacity. A reservoir on 
Pymatuning Creek, which will not be available for canal pur- 
poses but only for regulating the Shenango River, will have a 
capacity of 3,500,000,000 cu.ft. of water. 

Six billion cubic feet of water, artificially stored, will be 
required annually to regulate the flow of Shenango River. 

The principal sources of supply from which water may 
be obtained will be the Shenango and Mahoning rivers, French 
and Pymatuning creeks. A conservative estimate places the 
amount available annually from these sources at 20,000,000,000 
cu.ft. of water. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Carbondale—Two men were killed by a premature blast 
in the Erie Coal Co.’s mine at Mayfield on Jan. 14. It is 
said that the miners were using dynamite and both bodies 
were torn and mutilated, making recognition almost im- 
possible. 


Seranton—Every mine and colliery of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Coal Co. in the valley was ordered to 
suspend operation Jan. 15 and 16. Over 18,000 men were 
affected. Weather conditions were assigned as being solely 
responsible for this shut down. 


Highland—Fire of unknown origin, which started in the 
tipple and spread so rapidly that for a time it was thought 
it would communicate to the underground workings, de- 
stroyed the coal breaker of the G. B. Markle Co., on the 
night of Jan. 15. Howard Howells, chief clerk and pay-. 
master of the coal company, lost his life when he was buried 
under falling timber while serving coffee to the firemen. 
Officials of the company could not assign the cause for the 
disastrous blaze, but announced that work on the recon- 
struction of the giant breaker would begin at once. While 
the debris was still smoldering in sections, and firemen 
guarding against a renewal of the fire, squads of men were 
put to work clearing away the wreckage, to prepare the way 
for the builders. 
boys who were employed in the breaker are left idle. 


North Seranton—In an opinion handed down on Jan. 14, 
by Judge HE. C. Newcomb, the Scranton Board loses its case 
to enjoin the Clearview Coal Co. from mining -under No. 40 
school. The injunction was asked by two city taxpayers, 
backed by the school board and the state. The school district 
requested the court not only to order mining under the school 
property to cease until such time as proper support was 
provided, but that mining within a distance of 375 ft. of the 
school premises should be stopped. The case probably will 
be carried to the Supreme Court. 


Kingston—A modern hospital equipped with the latest 
appliances for giving medical attention to injured workmen, 
has been completed at the No. 4 colliery of the Kingston Coal 
Co. Officials of the company are the first to install such 
an emergency hospital on the west side of the river and 


_ plan to erect a similar one at the Gaylord colliery at Plymouth. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—The coke trade continues to 
shipments have 
7000 tons per 


improve and 
increased about 15,000 tons and production 
week. No idle ovens have been fired but the 
running time is better. It is understood that one or two 
contracts are under negotiation, but details are carefully 
guarded, and there is no precise information available. Buy- 
ing of prompt furnace coke has increased. 


Pittsburgh—Improvement in the fuel situation is visible, 
there being a somewhat better call from manufacturing 
interests. It is said that Lake buyers are in the market for 
approximately a million tons of coal. This is an encouraging 
symptom, as inquiries from the Lakes do not usually appear 
until Apr. 1. Railroads are also bidding for their 19159 
requirements, which are somewhat larger than were taken © 
in 1914, . 


In the meantime, most of the 600 men and 
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More than 700,000 bushels of coal were taken south Jan. 
14, by the steamers “W. K. Fields” and ‘James Moren.”’ This 
shipment comprised practically all of the coal stored in the 
local harbor. It was made to Louisville, from where the 
coal will be conveyed to lower Mississippi points by larger 
tow boats. 

The school of mines of the University of Pittsburgh 
has opened its university extension classes in the min- 
ing towns of western Pennsylvania for the third year. 
Five classes have been organized to study the subjects of 
mine gases, ventilation, law and safety in preparation for 
the fireboss examination. These are located at Uniontown, 
Mount Pleasant, Leisenring, Yukon and Russellton. In addi- 
tion, a class in more advanced subjects to prepare candidates 
for the mine foremen’s examinations is being conducted at 
Irwin. The enrollment in the six towns is 157, exceeding that 
of the two previous years. Among the number are 5 super- 
intendents, 4 mine foremen, 8 assistant foremen, 14 firebosses, 
8 hoisting engineers, 2 electricians and 4 mining engineers. 
The remainder are chiefly miners, motormen, machine runners, 
pumpers, timbermen, ete. The ages of the students range 
from 16 to 51. Each class will meet once a week in the 
evening with a member of the school of mines faculty. 


Kittanning—It was learned on Jan. 15, that negotiations 
for the sale of a block of 21,000 acres of Freeport vein coal 
lands in Armstrong and Clarion counties, for about $5,000,000, 
are under way and that the deal will probably be consummated 
in a short time. The coal is owned by a group of capitalists, 
most of them residing in Kittanning. The block of coal lands 
under consideration lies along the Allegheny River, and, it is 
said, may be mined by drift workings opening directly to 
the river bank. The coal is said to be among the best steam- 
making coals in the country, 


Ebensburg—tThe store and offices of the Cardiff Coal Co. 


| were recently destroyed by fire, with a loss of about $15,000. 
| Manager Charles Williams sustained painful burns in rescuing 


books and papers of the company. The post office was also 
damaged. The blaze started in the oil room of the store, 


. but the cause is unknown. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—It is indicated by District President Thomas 
Cairns, of the miners’ union, that the organization will 
vigorously oppose the proposal to establish a state constabu- 
lary in West Virginia, similar to that in Pennsylvania. A 


bill for this purpose has been drafted for introduction in 
the legislature at this session. 
The proposed tax upon coal production, at the rate 


of %c. = ton, is meeting with considerable opposition on the 
part of coal operators. Its advocates point to the expenses 
of the mining department of the state, miners’ hospitals and so 
forth as a reason for the tax, together with tho fact that the 
state has lost a considerable revenue by the exclusion of the 
liquor industry. It is estimated that the tax would produce 


about $300,000 a year. 


The South Penn Oil Co. recently leased 5600 acres of 
oil lands in the Cabin Creek district, from the Ohley 
the lessor receiving a liberal bonus for the oi! 
The United Fuel Co. is also negotiating a lease for 


about 3000 acres. These deals are regarded as forerunners 


of an era of great prosperity. 


Huntington—Plans are now being formulated, looking to 


| the transfer of the equipment of three of the Ohio mines 


owned by the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., to the tract of land 
east of Logan recently taken over by that concern. Already 
considerable work is being done on this firm’s new tract, 
and engineers are surveying for railroad spurs which are to 
run from the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. about a mile away. 
The Lorain Coal & Dock Co. will not move its offices from 
Columbus to Huntington as was rumored some time ago. 


Hinton—The congestion of coal cars at Newport News 
continues, and there appears to be no immediate prospect 
of relief. The east-bound coal movement over the Hinton 
division has slightly improved, but no permanent amelioration 
is looked for until shipping conditions are better at the 
seaport. The export trade is light-and but few vessels are 
putting in at the terminal for coal. 


Bluefield—The production of coal along the Norfolk & 
Western is declining. In November, 1,852,858 tons were 
handled. During December, shipments totaled 1,641,165 tons. 
This is believed, however, to be the low mark, and it is 
thought that the January shipments will show an increase 


Kingwood—wWithin a few weeks, the Irona mine near here 
will be operated to capacity and turning out more coal than 
ever before in the history of the plant. The company houses 
‘will all be repaired and put in shape for occupancy, and the 
‘store will be put in commission as soon as the demand 
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Matewan—The Allburn Coal & Coke Co. recently purchased 
from the Thacker Mining Co. the lease of the Lynn Coal Co., 
comprising several hundred acres of coal land about a mile 
east of this town. The amount involved in the deal is 
estimated at $60,000. It is said that the new owners will 
develop the property within a short time. 

KENTUCKY 

Sebree—The Walnut Coal & Coke Co., Frank P. Helm and 
S. P. Miller, promoters, has begun sinking a new shaft near 
the old Sebree mine. The coal bed will be reached at a 
shallow depth and it is understood the company’ will work it. 
Machinery to begin operations on a small scale is to be 
installed, though the operation will be increased later, and 


the company is expected to be ready to hoist coal in the 
near future. 


Hazard—After an expenditure of a quarter of a million 
dollars, the Ashless Coal Co. has opened a mine at Lothair, 
which will have a daily output of 4000 tons. The operation 
consists of two main entries, located on opposite mountain 
sides, separated by a narrow valley, which is spanned by 
the tipple, reached at either end by the mine tracks from the 
entries. For several months the company has been building 
bridges, railroad tracks, power house, tipple, machine shops 
and miners’ houses and everything else to be found in a 
modern mining camp, including a telephone system. Mining 
operations began with a force of 40 miners and the output 
is running about 350 tons daily, but will be extended until 
the maximum is reached. The company plans in the near 
future to drive another entry further up the valley, opening 
up the No. 5 vein. 


OHIO 


Brilliant—J. C. Ault, one of the receivers under the United 
States Court, for the Dexter coal mine, recently stated that 
the mine had been operated by order of the court under 
the anti-screen law, for a year, and although $100,000 worth 
of business had been done, only expenses had been made. 
Nothing was made for the creditors and the assets of the 
company had been depleted in an attempt to prove that the 
mine could be operated profitably under the new law. The 
receivers have not been able to pay off any bonds and even 
taxes have gone delinquent. They have called a meeting 
of creditors, stockholders and bondholders, for Jan. 23, to 
take action for closing the mine down and selling it. 


Portsmouth—It is announced that the holdings of the 
Buckhorn Coal Co., in Lawrence County, have been leased 
to Pirrung, Evans & Co., of Ironton, Ohio, and that the lessee 
will at once begin operating the two mines. The capacity 
of the workings is about 150 tons a day. 


Hamden—Milton Mine No. 3, one of the best known prop- 
erties in Jackson County, has been sold by the Dayton Coal 
& Iron Co., of Dayton, Ohio, to Eli Oury, of Wellston, who 
will start operations in the near future. 


Joyee—The West Goshen Mine, the largest in York town- 
ship, which has been closed since Apr. 1 last, has been opened, 
giving employment to 50 miners. The mine was formerly 
occupied by the now defunct Goshen Coal Co. and was sold 
to William MacKay, of Cleveland. The New Philadelphia 
Coal Co. has leased the property. 


Starr—The Coonville mine at Starr, has been closed 
permanently, throwing 200 miners out of work. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—The Evansville Central Labor Union has added 
its protest to the chorus going up against the practice of 
coal stripping in southern Indiana. The protest was in the 
form of a resolution asking the legislature to stop the evil 
practice. 

The Newburg Coal Co.’s property at Newburg, Ind., has 
been sold by William O’Brien and James P. Abshire, to Louis 
Julian and R. G. Humphrey. The new owners will continue to 
operate the mines. 


Bicknell—The new Oliphant-Wasson mine at Bruceville is 
nearing completion. The fifth vein has been reached, which 
has a thickness of 5 ft., 10 in. 


ILLINOIS 


East St. Louis—One of the largest damage suits recently 
filed against a mining company is that of Theo. Minkanich 
vs. New Staunton Coal Co., for $15,000. 

Willisville—Arrangements are being made here to dis- 
mantle the mine of the Missouri & Illinois Coal Co., and to 
abandon the property. This mine has a capacity of 600 tons 
a day, and has been working continuously for several years, 
producing coal for the M. & O. R.R. It is one of the few 
mines in the southern Illinois field that operated night and 
day. 
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Belleville—The recent meeting held here by the operators 
of <he 5th and 9th Districts, including operators who belonged 
to the association of independent operators, and also repre- 
sentatives of the codperative mines, failed to bring about a 
solution of the local problem. In a general way, it is under- 
stood that the purpose of the meeting was to get an under- 
standing from the codperative miners as to whether they 
would insist upon getting for their labor the same scale of 
wages that the miners were paid in mines belonging to mem- 
bers of the association. Failure on the part of the codperative 
miners to do this, brings about a condition of competition 
that is absolutely ruinous to the operators who are paying 
their miners the union scale. It was brought out at the 
meeting that some mines have not worked for a period of 
over three years. 


Danville—More than 500 miners, idle since last November, 
have been put to work in the Danville mining district. 
Among the mines reopened are those belonging to the Bunsen 
company, which supplies coal to the steel mills at South 
Chicago and Joliet. 


Gillespie—The three mines of the Superior Coal Co. made 
an average of 12,222 tons per day worked during 1914. This 
is the largest ever made by the three mines. During the 
month of December, with 22 working days, mine No. 1 hoisted 
90,143 tons; No. 2, 96,406; and No. 3 mine hoisted 82,334 tons. 
The greatest record for mine No. 1 was reached during this 
month, when a hoist of 3919 tons was made in one day. 


Harrisburg—The Saline County Coal Co. mine No. 3 broke 
the county record for hoisting coal on Jan. 14. In 8 hr., 81 
railroad cars were loaded, or a total of 3388 tons were pro- 
duced. This mine is said to be the most modernly equipped 
of any in southern Illinois. 


ARKANSAS 


Greenwood—James Slankard and Ree Trout, charged with 
the murder of two guards in the rioting at the Bache-Denman 
coal mine No. 4, in the Prairie Creek district last July, were 
acquitted Jan. 15. After introducing evidence to prove an 
alibi, the attorney for the defense placed three physicians 
on the witness stand who testified that the bones found in 
the burned miner’s cabin supposed to have been those of the 
two guards were not human remains. 


COLORADO 


Cokedale—Cokedale, which is one of the most important 
coke manufacturing centers in Colorado, situated about 20 
miles west of Trinidad, faces extinction as the result of a 
recent recovery by the Federal Government of 4000 acres of 
coal land alleged to have been fraudulently acquired by the 
Carbon Coal & Coke Co., and which has been deeded back, 
following a series of suits brought in the Federal eourts of 
Denver. The town stands for the most part on this land, 
and the question of what shall be done with it is puzzling 
the authorities. 
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George L. Morgan, one of the Illinois state mine inspectors, 
with headquarters at Benton, has been transferred to Peoria. 
He will be succeeded at Benton, by J. E. Jones, who has been 
stationed at Danville. 


Ezra L. Foulks, the 
Ky., business interests, 


“Grand Old Man” of the Hopkinsville, 
and the Nestor of all the coal men in 
the southwestern part of the state, has just passed his 92d 
birthday. He was not in sufficiently good health to receive 
his friends on his birthday. 


J. H. Winder, recently made general manager of the Sun- 
day Creek Co., has been elected president of the Hocking: 
Valley Coal Operators’ Association to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of E. A. Cole. When Mr. Cole resigned as 
president of the Sunday Creek Co. he also resigned as head 
of the operators’ association. 


M. T. Fahey, who has been acting as superintendent for 
the past year for the Manor Coal Co.’s works, and who 
recently resigned, was recently presented with a gold watch, 
chain and locket, the latter bearing the inscription ‘Presented 
to M. T. Fahey by the employees and members of the Manor 
Big Vein Coal Co., Shaw, W. Va.” 


Mrs. Ella Bird, of Francisco, Ind., has been appointed as 
a mine inspector by the Gibson County Mine Commissioners. 
This was a reappointment, Mrs. Bird having served, with the 
two men who complete the inspection board, since its found- 
ing. Following the death of her husband, who owned the 
Francisco mine, Mrs. Bird continued to operate it. She is 
thoroughly versed in mining practices. 
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David G. Jones, aged 54, general manager of the Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo Coal Co., and a well-known coal operator, died 
late on Jan. 16, following an operation. Besides his connec- 
tion with the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., Mr. Jones was president 
of the Four States Coal Co. of West Virginia, and the Dexter 
Coal Co. of Ohio. 
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Lisbon, Ohio—The Lewis and Evans mine, north of Lisbon, 
which has been in operation for five years, is to be enlarged 
into a railroad mine. Trestles and tipple will be built at once. 


Viper, Ky.—The Viper Coal Co. is starting the initial work 
on a coal development about one mile north of here, on the 
Lexington & Hastern R.R. It will build sidings, coal tipples, 
miners’ residences, commissary, power station, etc., giving 
employment to several hundred men. 





Whitesburg, Ky.—As a preliminary step toward building 
into the eastern Kentucky coal field the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. has just filed a mortgage at Whitesburg, Ky., to secure 
$5,000,000 of bonds. The active competitor of the B. & O. 
in this field will be the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 


Andersonville, Penn.—The new tipple of the Anderson 
Coal Co. on the Montour R.R., near the old McPherson mill 
in Cecil Township, is completed and a coal town is fast 
springing up. This village promises to be a scene of activity 
next summer when the large, modernly equipped mine will 
be put in operation. The foundation for a large store which 
the coal company is building has been completed. This 
structure will stand close to the site of the old McPherson 
mill which was burned down some months ago. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—Sprinkler systems that can be 
turned on by hand from outside of the building are being 
installed in 14 of the wooden anthracite breakers of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., while two more similar installations 
are in contemplation. The new sprinkler systems consist of 
pipes 10 to 15 ft. apart with nozzles pointing upward at 
equal intervals which dash the water against concave_ plates 
of metal causing an umbrella-shaped spray to fall to the floor. 
The nozzles are so placed that these water sprays will cover 
the entire breaker area, and 800 to 3000 gal. of water per 
minute can be discharged or a quantity equal to that flowing 
from one to four fire hoses. The new systems supplement 
but do not replace any of the regular fire fighting apparatus. 
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Ashland, Ky.—The Alum Creek Block Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with $250,000 capital and J. W. M. Stewart, 
K. M. Fitzgerald, secretary-treasurer. The con- 
cern is understood to have arranged for an indefinite acre- 
age though it is not in the market for mining machinery 
just at this time. 





Wilmington, Del.—The Elliott-Chapman Coal & Coke Co., 
a Delaware corporation, has gone into voluntary bank- 
ruptey in the United States Court here, with liabilities of 
$38,000 and assets of $20,000. Melville B. Chapman, of New 
York, and Charles W. Bush, of Wilmington, have been ap- 
pointed receivers. 


Sutton, W. Va.—The Otter-Birch Coal & Coke Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000. The concern 
will have its chief works in the Otter and Birch districts 
of Braxton County. The incorporators are O. P. Markle, 
Isadore Frank, W. W. Markle, W. C. Hawk, and A. D. Wil- 
liams, all of Uniontown, Penn. 





Charleston, 
Creek Coal Co., recently held here, it was decided to in- 
crease the capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, for the 
purpose of providing funds for extensive improvements to 
the company’s properties. About $200,000 will be spent at 
Island Creek on new operations, two steel tipples, a new 
store building to replace that which was recently burnt,' 
and a number of miners’ houses. It is the intention of: 
the company to double its production of 50,000 tons this 
year. 
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W. Va.—At a meeting of the Main Island | 
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\ Hazard, Ky.—It is reported that Williams & Wilson have 
| leased a tract of 1000 acres on Buffalo Creek which they 
| will develop. 

} 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Union Line recently placed the 
_ first order for equipment since the rate decision. This calls 
for 500 steel tank cars. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—The discount of 1 per cent. on Canadian 
paper here has disturbed the Canadian coal trade materially, 
as for the buyer to pay it appears to advance the price of 
e@oal and for the shipper to stand it seems a reduction of 
the price. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Utilities Commission has grant- 
ed a rehearing to the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
Co. in the case involving joint rates with the Lorain & 
Southern, an industrial road. The commission recently held 
that the Lorain & Southern is a common carrier and thus is 
entitled to a share in the freight revenues with the Lake 
Shore. 

Chicago, Ill.—A bill was recently filed in the United States 
District Court, asking the foreclosure of the first mortgage 
bonds of the Chicago & Indiana Coal Ry. Co., a property 
absorbed by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R. This suit 
was filed in behalf of the Metropolitan Trust Co., of New 
| York, trustee of $5,000,000 bonds of the coal road, dated Dec. 1, 
1885. It is the second foreclosure suit in six months. 


Bristol, Tenn.—In order to prevent confusion in trade 
names, the Enterprise Foundry and Machine Works now 
terms its product, Enterprise wheels, instead of A. J. Whit- 
ney’s wheels. There has been no change in the personnel of 
this firm. Mr. Whitney will continue as heretofore to give 
his direct personal supervision to the manufacture of self 
oiling and roller bearing wheels for the mine car trade. 


Huntington, W. Va.—lIt is stated that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. is well equipped to care for an increase in the 
volume of the coal traffic which is expected to result from the 
transfer of the activities on the part of certain Ohio mine 
_ operators to West Virginia and Kentucky. Four thousand 
'e@oal cars have been recently purchased by the road; 2000 
of these are of 70 tons capacity and 1000 are of 57% tons. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—Figures compiled at the state Depart- 
/ment of Mines show that there were 401 fatal accidents in 
the bituminous fields of the state, last year, as against 611 
in 1913. There were 596 such accidents in the anthracite 
field, as against 624 in the previous year. The production 
of anthracite coal last year was about the same as that in 
1913, but bituminous was 34,000,000 tons less than in the 
preceding year. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—It is reported here from the plants of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., the Elk Horn Mining Corporation 
in the Jenkins-McRoberts-Fleming-Haymond-Hemphill field, 
that mining continues to increase rapidly and that by Feb. 1 
all the mines, it is safe to say, will be running full time. 
‘New men are being added every week, and preparations 
going forward getting in readiness for a complete resump- 
tion at all of the mines. 


Chieago, Ill—It was stated recently before the Federal 
Arbitration Board hearing the wage demands of western 
railroad engine men, that for every $1000 paid railroad firemen 
/in 1913, on a number of western railroads, 100 fewer tons 
of coal were shoveled into locomotive fireboxes than in 1890. 
The assertion that firemen’s productive efficiency showed a 
decrease from 1890, was made after and examination of the 
records of a selected number of coal burning roads. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Optimism pervades the minds of coal 
operators in the Pittsburgh district. They feel that an 
, uprising status of the manufacturing and transportation 
/industries is imminent, and that the demand for fuel will 
approximate and perhaps exceed the volume of tonnage put 
Out in 1913. It is stated that buyers of fuel for the larger 
consuming concerns of the country are making inquiries for 
prices for the coming year, and that the tonnage asked for 
_bespeaks prosperity. 


New York City, N. Y.—‘“Safety Engineering,” known as 
' The Magazine of Safety, is to be published hereafter by the 
Safety Press, Inc., 80 Madison Lane, New York City. This 
magazine is now in its 14th year, having been founded in 
April, 1901, under the name of “Insurance Engineering,” by 
Franklin Webster, president of the Insurance Press. For 
/several years it was devoted largely to fire prevention and 
.fire-proof construction, and its attention to that important 
field is to be continued as heretofore. 
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Washington, D. C.—Two sailing vessels were chartered 
by the Government, Jan. 15, to go to Philadelphia to transport 
coal from the Richmond Street pier. This was done by the 
Navy Department in order to overcome the situation in the 
upper Delaware River which forbids the use of 19,000-ton 
colliers because the northern part of the channel is not deep 
enough to accommodate them. The department is determined, 
if possible, to take as much of the Pennsylvania coal as it 
can. The big colliers will therefore be sent to Hampton Roads 
and the small ones to Philadelphia. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—Many rumors have been circulated con- 
cerning the coal deal between J. V. Thompson, of Uniontown, 
and interests supposed to represent the United States Steel 
Corporation. It is stated, however, upon good authority that 
Mr. Thompson has practically closed the deal with H. C. 
Frick and a number of his business associates for about 
60,000 acres of coal land in the Dunkard Creek Valley of 
Greene County, the price being about $300 an acre, or a total 
of $18,000,000. The report that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is the purchaser is without foundation. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The joint petition and appeal by the 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia & Reading, Central R.R. of N. J., 
Lehigh Valley, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. companies, respondents from the filing of the order of 
the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania in the Phila- 
delphia anthracite case, contains the pctition and appeal of 
these respondents with 31 assignments of error and a number 
of exhibits of the numerous complaints with respective 
answers of the respondents and the report of the Public 
Service Commission. The assignments of error are in some 
cases similar to those filed for the companies in their separate 
petitions and appeals. 


Elkins, W. Va.—The Davis Colliery Co. and the Junior 
Mercantile Co. recently moved into their new office and store 
building at Bower, W. Va. This structure replaces the one 
destroyed by fire Mar. 16, 1914, and is of absolutely fireproof 
construction; the walls being of brick, floors, roof and stair- 
ways of concrete, and the partitions of gypsum blocks. The 
basement and first floor are occupied by the Junior Mercantile 
Co., and the upper floor by the colliery company as offices, 
drafting rooms, ete. The arrangement and conveniences 
embody the latest features in buildings of this kind, and it 
is thought that this is the finest building for the purpose in 
the state. The total cost of construction was about $30,000. 


Washington, D. C.—Arguments were begun here, Jan. 15, 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission marking the 
conclusion of the investigation into the rates, practices, 
rules and regulations governing transportation of anthracite. 
Eleven of the principal coal carrying roads are involved, and 
the case is considered one of the most important before the 
Commission. One of the side issues is the interest of the hard 
coal carrying roads in the anthracite they transport. The 
investigation was begun in 1912, and the testimony fills about 
70 volumes. The Government position was stated to rest on 
the contention that the cost of transportaion, the investment 
of the roads and the disposition of their income did not 
justify the rate charged. 


Uniontown, Penn.—The First National Bank of Uniontown, 
of which J. V. Thompson is president, failed on Jan. 18. This 
bank has a capital of $100,000, deposits of approximately 
$2,600,000 and has been paying 22 per cent. annual dividends. 
In Pittsburgh coke circles, no surprise whatever was felt 
over the failure of this bank, the only surprise being that the 
trouble had not developed sooner. It is entirely a reflection 
of the overbonding of certain coke operations whereby the 
interest, sinking fund and exhaustion fund cannot possibly 
be provided from selling prices of coke as the coke market 
has been in recent years. Some of the coke interests have 
long been unable to take care of their bonds which have 
been held largely by banks. It is thought that this failure 
may precipitate other developments. 





St. Louis, Mo.—A suit recently filed in the Cireuit Court 
here is creating considerable attention in coal mining circles. 
It is that of the Missouri & Illinois Coal Co. vs. Willis Coal 
& Mining Co.; contract, $60,527.26. This suit, it is understood, 
is the result of an order from the defendant to the plaintiff, 
notifying the plaintiff to cease the mining and shipping of 
coal on the order of the defendant. The coal was sold by 
the defendant to the M. & O. R.R., as company fuel. The 
mine of the plaintiff, it is understood, is located on the 
royalty right of the defendant, said right being leased to the 
plaintiff on a royalty basis. The plaintiff, then in turn, mined 
and produced the coal and sold it again to the defendant. The 
mining property in question is at Willisville, in Randolph 
County, Illinois. The general business depression is given as 
the cause of the curtailment of coal to be used for fuel 
purposes by the M. & O. 
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General Review 


A general sweeping reduction in the working schedules of 
the hard-coalers. Bituminous trade also less encouraging. 
Situation on new contracts indeterminate. Sharp break in the 
Middle Western boom. 


The extremely mild weather has brought the expected 
relapse in the anthracite market, and the collieries are all 
under heavily restricted working schedules—a most unusual 
condition at this season of the year. Prices have so far 
been fairly well maintained, but the outlook is not encourag- 
ing over the balance of the season. It is a weather market 
entirely from now on, and with only two coal-burning months 
left, consumers will restrict their orders to the minimum. 

The situation on bituminous has become equally depressed. 
The gradual improvement noted over the past several weeks, 
fell flat this week, and the movement was confined almost 
entirely to old orders. Some increase in the demand offshore 
has toned up the market slightly, but ocean freights are so 
erratic and uncertain that little business can be negotiated 
in this direction. The higher grades are possibly somewhat 
steadier, but the general situation cannot be regarded as 
other than most disappointing. 

Increased interest is noted in contracts as the season ad- 
vances. So far there has been no definite developments, and 
the situation is decidedly mixed. Operators are reluctant to 
start negotiations at a time when the market is so demoral- 
ized, while consumers on the other hand feel that there are 
strong possibilities of obtaining ‘concessions on last year 
figures. The situation will probably not be straightened out 
for several weeks, and in the meantime both consumers and 
producers are following the trend of conditions keenly. 

While the Pittsburgh market is apparently holding its 
own, the gradual improvement of the past several weeks has 
ceased, for the time being, at least. Mines working on rail- 
road business seem to be the best fixed. Prices are generally 
irregular, and there are no immediate indications of any 
improvement. The Ohio market has also slowed up, due 
apparently to the mild weather, but there is still a fair 
amount of business being done as compared with that of 
several weeks ago. The industrial depression continues the 
predominating factor in the situation; manufactures are only 
buying for their immediate requirements which, in most cases, 
are substantially below normal. 

Southern consumers appear to be satisfied that they have 


sufficient stocks to carry them through the balance of the 
winter, and buying is at a minimum. Operators are at the 
moment chiefly concerned with the opening of summer 
business. 


Even the Middlewestern market, where the outlook has 
been particularly encouraging, has suffered a sharp reversal. 
The long stretch of mild weather has caused the demand to 
practically disappear at some points, and the trade is entirely 
lacking in the vigor that marked the closing days of Decem- 
ber. There was apparently considerable stocking against a 
possible curtailment over the holiday period, and a reaction 
has set in which has been further aggravated by the summer- 
like weather. The decline is apparent in all parts of the 
Middle West, and a general slump is to be expected unless 
there is a return of the cold weather. 
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BOSTON 


Rather more interest in season contracts; $2.85 f.o.b. Hamp- 
ton Roads understoed to be the basis. Spot market still very 
slow, but high ocean freights a factor in the outlook. George’s 
Creek prices the same as last year. Water freights stiffen. 
Anthracite demand sluggish again. 


Bituminous—A moderate inquiry for season prices has de- 
veloped during the week but so far there has been nothing 
really significant. It is understood that $2.85 f.0o.b. Hampton 
Roads will be the price aimed at by the various interests but 
it is altogether too early to make forecasts. A mild January 
is not favorable to firm prices. The current demand is mean- 
while as slow as has lately been the rule. Except as inter- 
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ruptions to shipping have temporarily cut down receipts there 
is only a light inquiry at the distributing points for inland 
supplies. On car prices continue more uniform. 

Dumpings on a larger scale for shipment off-shore hag 
given a better tone to the market on Pocahontas and New 
River and the agencies are encouraged to hope for better 
things a month or two hence. Such prospects, however, have 
little effect on current prices; $2.70 is still about the average 
figure, all grades considered, and shippers are actively seek- 
ing orders. 
to the interests wanting to place coal. 

Seven collieries ordinarily faring between Chesapeake Bay 
and Boston have been chartered off-shore and there is hardly 
enough sail and barge tonnage to replace them, or would 
not be if business were normal. Each of the larger steamers 
carries about 30,000 tons per month and it takes a number 
of schooners to freight that amount of coal in the same pe- 
riod. This condition and the thick stormy weather have 
seriously interfered with the prompt release of cars at the 
Virginia terminals. 

A few more weeks will clear up the situation so that some 
line can be had on the new season’s trade. The curtailment 
in mining will probably be adhered to for a time at least; 
then conditions will dictate some sort of policy and the usual 
scramble for busines will begin. 

The Georges Creek shippers have announced that season 
prices will be the same as last year. They are still in arrears 
on current orders, but a fortnight of clear weather will 
straighten them out. 

Pennsylvania interests are following the market very 
closely in the hope of finding conditions more favorable for 
their output. There is almost no spot business on the Penn- 
sylvania grades and bargains can be had at all the shipping 
piers. 

Water Freights have stiffened materially the past ten days. 
Not only has the weather shortened up the supply of tonnage, 
but an increasing number of colliers are being chartered off- 
shore. Even schooners of 3500 tons capacity have been -chart- 
ered to take cotton to points like Genoa on terms that seem 
very remunerative to the carrier; $5000 per month and $8@9 a 
ton have been mentioned as going rates. It is not surprising 
that large vessels, Hampton Roads to Boston can now com- 
mand 85c. as a minimum. 


Anthracite—The mild weather has put the hard-coal trade 
back into almost a midsummer demand. Several of the col- 
lieries have closed down for a week at a time because of the 
coal accumulated at the loading piers. 

Wholesale prices on bituminous are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines. 2 cess $0.90@1.50 $1.15@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.75 2.40@2 .90 2.92@3.02 
New sYork#iave... 2.45@3.05 2.70@3 .20 3.22@3.32 
‘Baltimore*; « ..c2 ¥ atu ee oe eee ae 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*s: shy accn slot te, een ie ae ie ee $2.60@2.75 
Boston fo:ci4. aacctetays, vei cel Giehe | _ ge Bo etOngcren etc 3.68@3.78 
Providenée fie). iad. Mend anste oulds Waeteaieetecs 6 ne 3.638@3.73 
* T’o.b. tOn cars. 


NEW YORK 


Bituminous situation more discouraging. Interest centers 
on new contracts. Exceptionally mild weather causes a gen- 
eral slump in anthracite and operations are heavily curtailed. 

Bituminous—lIt is difficult to see anything of an encourag- 
ing nature in the local bituminous situation. The past few 
weeks have witnessed a progressive, though very slow, broad- 
ening of the market, but this has apparently come to a 
complete standstill the current week. Probably this was 
more or less directly due to the almost summerlike weather, 
but whatever the cause it is evident that there was a complete 
cessation in new orders. 

Bunkering contracts, most of which expire on the first 
of the year, have been mostly renewed on the same basis as 
last year. On other contracts, which are now beginning to 
come up, there is little heard as yet. Both operators and 
consumers appear mutually reluctant to close; the former 
because of the difficulty in negotiating a satisfactory deal 
when the market is so weak, and the latter because of the 


exceedingly low prices which have ruled continually over) 


the past year. It is still felt in all quarters that last year’s 
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There is a shortage of bottoms, another obstacle 
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figures will be generally obtained on the new contracts, the 
exceptions being those on which operators succeeded in fore- 
ing prices unwarrantably high last year. 

The New York market is quotable’ on the same basis as 
follows: West Virginia steam, $2.35©2.55; fair grades, Penn- 
Sylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@ 
8.25. 

Anthracite—A somewhat protracted period of springlike 
weather has created havoc with the anthracite trade as 
evidenced by the strict curtailment generally observed in 
all directions. The Reading and Susquehanna companies cut 
their operations 50% last week, and the Lehigh Valley made 
a similar reduction the current week. The market is exceed- 
ingly flat and it is commonly said that the independents are 
producing sufficient coal to meet all the current demand. 

On the domestic sizes, egg coal is in the best demand, though 
the call for chestnut is fairly good; a few individuals, how- 
ever, are offering chestnut at the same price as stove coal 
in order to avoid demurrage charges. 

There is a large supply of pea coal in all directions, but 
prices are holding relatively firm, the maximum concession 
being only about 10c. per ton. There is a slight shortage 
of high grade buckwheat No. 1 but a continuance of the mild 
weather will soon relieve this. Rice is the hardest of ail 
sizes to move, particularly the lower grade qualities. Good 
grade barleys are doing well, but the off qualities are weak. 

A continuance of the exceedingly mild temperatures will 
soon be reflected throughout the anthracite industry from 
the smallest dealer to the largest producer. Such heavy 
overstocks are accumulating in all directions that some drastic 
move will have to be undertaken. The New York hard-coal 
market is now quotable on the following basis: 























— Upper Ports — ——— Lower Ports — 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
a on ee eae 5.35 5.10@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
EE Ree. 5.35 5.20@5.35 5 30 5.15@5.30 
ame Matas sh <0 ty 5.60 5.45@5.60 5.55 5.30@5.55 
RAE.” Don eee 3.55 O240a.00m ts ..00) mae 3.35@3.50 
Sckw Lot dee ak in 2.80 2.70@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
La ee reali 2.30 2.25@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.80@2.25 
MISO ee eS eek 1.80 1.70@1.80 1.75 1.35@1.75 
80 Dotted line indicates normal temperature curve 
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BUFFALO 


Bituminous improving very slowly and shippers are be- 
coming impatient. Mines still running about half time. An- 
thracite quiet; sales appear to be slacking off because of 
early activity. 

Bituminous—The improvement anticipated some weeks ago 
has failed to appear as yet; in fact a good many shippers are 
of the opinion that the demand is not as good as it was, due 
mostly to the mild weather. There is some resumption of 
business, but it is by no means general and will have to be 
much larger to make up for falling off last autumn. Buffalo 
shippers who are in touch with Pittsburgh find that there is 
doubt as to the propriety of making a Buffalo base price in 
the spring, as has been done in former years by one of the 
leading companies there. The future of the trade is more un- 
certain and the price will have to be made lower, which is 
anything but desirable. 

The bituminous mines in the Allegheny Valley are running 
about half time and though the supply of slack is very light 
this is due to the fact that the sale for three-quarter is not 
large. Shippers say that in spite of the stiffer price for slack 
they are obliged to be careful about handling it. The railroads 
are buying a little more actively, but they have not yet shown 
much disposition to stock up though mines wit good rail 
orders appear to be better off than the average. There is no 
material change of prices in the bituminous trade. Quotations 
are still on the basis of $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for 
three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack. Alle- 
gheny Valley prices rule 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 

Anthracite—The quiet condition of the trade continues 
though shippers do not feel like complaining. The report 
that there is likely to be a shortage at Upper-Lake ports be- 
fore spring is not seriously considered here. If coal runs short 
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fhere the Eastern shipper will be greatly surprised, though it 
is fairly certain that much less will be left over than last 
spring. 

One company is loading coal into Lake vessels, having 
about 100,000 tons afloat at present. More tonnage is in demand, 
but it is difficult to get. Sales of grain for export have been 
more active lately, so that tonnage should be plentiful soon. 

The city anthracite trade is fairly good. Some competition 
is developing on the part of the sellers of independent an- 
thracite, the circular price being cut slightly now. The scarc- 
ity now centers on egg, which was lately very plentiful. 


TORONTO, CAN, 

Weather mild and the market very quiet. 

Trade is steady, but quiet for the season which since the 
New Year has been generally mild. Dealers are generally 
carrying large stocks and only light shipments are coming 
forward. Prices remain unchanged as_ follows: Retail, 
anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, $6.75. 
Bituminous, steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.35; domestic lump, $6; 
cannel, $7.50. Wholesale f.o.b. cars, three-quarter lump, $3.78, 
screenings, $2.79. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite continues listless. Operations still on reduced 
basis. Bituminous shows improvement in spots, but the gen- 
eral condition remains about the same. 


Anthracite—Outside of the call for buckwheat, which is 
fairly strong, there is no short size in the market. Just at 
the present time, the call for buckwheat is in excess of the 
output, under the restricted mining, and it is understood 
that active reloading of this size is taking place at the 
storage yards of the large companies. Chestnut is probably 
the next size showing the most active call. The restricted 
output of stove and egg is being absorbed, but the most 
strenuous efforts are necessary to place it. Outside of the 
gas companies, the market is requiring very little broken 
coal, and at many operations this size is being reduced. 

The Tidewater market still manifests weakness, the New 
England trade being well supplied with coal. Low tempera- 
tures may create a demand, which will enable the operators 
to work full time, but the outlook is not encouraging now. 
Prices are well maintained, despite the dull market, although 
it is understood that concessions on all sizes are being made 
by the individuals, in order to find a prompt disposal of their 


product. 
Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 
Circular Individuals 
BLokOn farce s'clete tttevte awsje ba aitierats ity cisasdeere ce $4.75 $4.50 
LE ecclenre gr aleriand vivkd Gueeates Monmtel es Rav aesle 5.00 4.80@4.90 
SbOVOU Ahearn eo aha ae crater a en te itis 5.00 5.00 
Chéstnwiscecee on nice ray cetera tant weet 25 4.90@5.00 


Bituminous—While the general situation shows little or 
no improvement, better conditions are commencing to appear 
in certain coals. This is especially true of the Georges 
Creek; in fact, the demand on the line is interfering with 
their Tidewater obligations, and considerable delay is ex- 
perienced in gathering a cargo together. Other coals reflect 
this improved condition, but not to an appreciable extent. 
Good fuels are quoted at $1.35 at the mines, with the medium 
grades 25 to 30c. less. 


BALTIMORE 


Warm weather depressing the trade. Prices weaker, es- 
pecially on slack. Railroad movement improves. 


The coal trade is being affected adversely by the warmer 
weather. The temperatures throughout the East and Middle 
West have been considerably above normal. A drop in the de- 
mand Westward is noted and attributed largely to this cause. 
In the local territory the hard-coal trade has also suffered 
largely from the higher temperatures. Smaller sizes, which 
have been a feature of the recent activity, were much weaker. 

In bituminous the price list was not as strong, although 
there was no great amount of spot business done. Slack sold 
in several cases around 60c., which was about ten to fifteen 
cents off some sales a week or ten days ago. In the Fairmont 
district three-quarter sold at 85c., and run-of-mine at about 
75¢ce. West Virginia steam coals sold at from 80 to 85 cents. 

The Pennsylvania situation was somewhat better. Somer- 
set best grades brought $1.25 in limited quantities, with from 
poor to medium 95c. to $1.10. The Clearfield situation was 
about the same. 

The various coal agencies here are busier figuring on the 
approaching contract period than on immediate business. A 
number of cars of sample coal are now being shipped. The 
consumers are rather slow in coming in for contracts, and the 
trade is showing no tendency to sacrifice, as all feel that 
better industrial times are coming that will boom the coal 
business and set a much higher standard of prices. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Accumulation of coal somewhat reduced. Prices unchanged. 
Indications point to a heavy January tonnage. 


Dumpings at Hampton Roads for the week have been about 
fair. In addition to coastwise and foreign shipments, the 
government has also been taking some coal, mostly barges 
for loading into vessels of the fleet now in Hampton Roads. 
The coastwise movement has been mostly to Boston with other 
large cargoes to Providence, Portland, Lynn and Savannah. 
Export cargoes have gone to Havana, Iquique, Para, and Bar- 
badoes. Small cargoes are still moving to the foreign trade 
in schooners. Taking the month’s movement thus far there 
is a decided improvement shown over the December dumpings 
and the outlook for a large tonnage is fair. 

Prices on the various grades remain unchanged. The de- 
mand has not been heavy, and so far as can be ascertained 
practically all of the coal moving has been contract busi- 
ness. 

Steamer clearances for the week ending Jan. 10, were as 
follows: 


Vessel Destination Vessel Destination 
Isle of Jura? Havana Denis? Para, Brazil 
Chincha? Iquique, Chile Korsfjord? Barbadoes 
*Sallie C. Marvil? Hamilton, Ber- 
muda 
1 Loaded at Newport News. ? Loaded at Norfolk. *Schooner. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 


merce” as follows: 
Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
(Grace boat) American Atlantic Range San Francisco 
San Diegot 4000* $6.50 

Allanwilde Baltimore Martinique 565 

Bertha L. Downes Baltimore Martinique 606 

Dustin G. Cressy Baltimore Mayport 726 

Ruth E. Merrill Baltimore Boston** 2309 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
* To 5000 tons d.w. +t or Puget Sound, $7. ** or Portland. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Conflicting rates on charters U. S. to the Plate with Cardiff 
demanding substantially higher figures than are obtainable 
locally. Freights generally continue at prohibitive levels. 

During the past week a British steamer locally controlled 
of about 6000 tons capacity, early February loading, was offered 
firm at $7.20 to the Plate and a neutral steamer about 5000 
tons capacity, late January loading, was asking for an offer 
of $7.20 for the same voyage. But the coal interests claim 
that American coals cannot be sold in the Plate in competition 
with Cardiff, on a basis of $7.20 freight. Numerous cables 
were received from the other side, stating that $8.40 and later 
$9 was offered from United States to the Plate, and last Sat- 
urday the British steamer “Induna,” about 6000 tons capacity, 
was closed in London, from Baltimore to the Plate at $9.30. 

On American orders shippers can arrange charters on much 
better terms here than in London. Various owners are now 
asking the same rate that the “Induna” secured. 

Freights to other destinations are unchanged and the mar- 
ket is quotable as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Hayangicee, oto $2.00 Guantanamo............ $2.50@2.75 
Cardenas Or PACua side ae 2.50 Demerara... jicaennschen sta 50 
Cieniuegos:= see 2.50 Bermudas Ace ee 2.40@2.50 
Port of Spain, Trinidad... 2.75@3.00 Vera Cruz.............. 2.50 
St: Lucian 2::50@3.00) Tampico: tnsneee ene 2.50 
Sisal ROME eke ae ee EO. Riots fo ses ace eee 9 60 
Barbados HN PM PS ek 2.75@3.00 Montevideo, Buenos 
Kingston®. oe Weal 2.50 Aires or La Plata...... 8&.40@9.30 
Curacao id itart nasser ene ae 2.25@2.50 Mediterranean......:... 9.60 
Santiago... ete oe: 2.50@2.75 Valparaiso............. 4.80@6.00 


*Small boats to Kingston $2.50@2.75. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 
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OHIO VALLEY 


See 
PITTSBURGH 
Market shows no further improvement, but is holding its 


own, with mines operating at slightly over 50% of capacity. 
Prices unchanged. 





Seer 


The market has experienced no further improvement, but 
is about holding the gain recently made. The weather has 
been exceptionally mild and retail demand has not developed 
further, while the industrial improvement that seemed to 
be in full swing two or three weeks ago has not gained any 
additional ground. The steel mills are consuming from one- 
fourth to one-third more coal than in December but do not 
seem to expect any further increase within a week or two, 
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the steel market having been relatively quiet in the past 
fortnight. 

Prices continue to be rather irregular, but are better 
maintained than a month ago, and the whole feeling in the 
trade continues to be one of much higher hopes than were 
entertained until very recently. The general market, subject 
to some cutting, stands about as follows: Slack, 90c.@$1; nut 
and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.10; mine-run, $1.15; %-in., $1.25; 
1%-in., $1.35, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district: Mining 
operations in the district as a whole are averaging somewhat 
over 50% of capacity. 


Dotted line indicate normal temperature curve ——— 
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TOLEDO 

Steam trade better but the market continues a weather 
proposition, 

The extremely soft weather of the past week has been bad 
for the trade generally. While there has been no change in 
prices for mine shipments, those caught with coal on track 
have been compelled to sell at a sacrifice. Some cold weather, 
however, would make the market active. There has been some 
improvement in the steam trade during the past week, owing 
to the fact that many of the factories which were closed down 
for inventories during the holidays have resumed operations. 


COLUMBUS 


Warmer weather has caused a slight lull in domestie de- 
mand, Steam business still slow. The small sizes in good 
demand. 


A slight weakness in domestic trade is noted, due to 
warmer weather. The market is purely and simply a weather 
proposition from this time on and the tone is still satisfactory 
as yet. 

Dealers are not increasing their stocks, believing that ship- 
ments can be obtained promptly when the trade is brisker. 
Stocks are larger than at the first of the year, when in- 
ventories were completed. Trade is coming in fairly steady, 
but orders generally are small. Retail business is still-on a 
good basis with prices ruling firm at the levels which have 
prevailed for some time. Pocahontas and West Virginia coals 
are in good demand but there is also a good movement of 
Hocking and Pomeroy varieties. 

Production has shown a slight decrease because of the 
lull in domestic trade. Hocking Valley is reported as pro- 
ducing 65% of the usual tonnage and Jackson, Cambridge, 
Crooksville and Massillon are outputting about the same 
amount. In the Pomeroy Bend field the production is esti- 
mated at 85% of the average. 

Steam business is still slow and there are no immediate in- 
dications of an improvement. Railroads are taking a little 
more fuel for train movement but other lines are not increas- 
ing their requisitions. Manufacturing is still at a low ebb 
and collections are bad all along the line. The small sizes are 
selling well, with nut, pea and slack quoted around 65 and 
70c. and coarse slack about 10e. less. 

There is a good steady demand for anthracite with prices 
ruling firm. Retail figures are: Chestnut, $8.25; egg, $8 and 
grate, $7.75. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened)lomp.a. se oe eee $1.50 31.605") Sa 
Inch and’ a quarterse.) 245 ee 1.45 1.50 $1.45 
Three-quarter inch............ ep 1.40 1.35 
Nuts icra auch bore ete otter ence 115 1225 1 Ps} 
Miners sc ¢ temo rte eee 1.10 g Wh i Wal) 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.70 0.75 0.65 
Coarse.slack.3<s.toe denen 0.60 0.65 0.55 
CLEVELAND 


Consignment coal is plentiful. 
receive some that is offered. 
market, 


Fairmount and Richland No. 8 are:so freely offered that the 
coarse-coal market is very low. Fairmount 1% in. is being 
sold at $1.75 and West Virginia No. 8 three-quarter at the 
same price. These coals are on consignment and are dif- 
ficult to move because of the small deniand. 

Fine coal on track here is selling at $1.60 to $1.70; Ohio 
fuels are bringing the lower figure and high-grade Fairmount 


Brokers are refusing to 
Prices range lower on a dull 


Pan. 
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is moving at the higher price. Brokers could have more coal 
on consignment, but there is some on demurrage that was 
brought in on consignment and they are afraid to touch it. 

Although 200 tons a day are being mined in Ohio No. 8 
mines, it is not reaching the open market. Railroads are tak- 
ing the bulk of it and contracts would cover a good deal more 
than is being produced. The retail trade is dull because of 
the warm weather. Prices for shipment are higher than in 
the spot market and this is keeping Pennsylvania coals out. 
The prices for shipment are off about 5c. a ton as compared 
with a few weeks ago. There were 600 cars of coal on track 
the first of the week. 

Shipment quotations are as follows: 


Poecahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 

tas gheny Bergholz mount No. 8 

hs es tO EE een cen Sais c6 So aneee 
MOA ere werkien a aceies BS ee RL ye ie eraiiree tae 
os Te LON Gey ane | tara 2.20 S$1°050 Die er 
Ege BANS oe ee SSRN aEy Aes et Abe nee ee 
ng oS Si oe | 2.25 2.10 1.90 $2.05 
Bee renee Ses 3.60 Sr a enot heen Rhee ais Sree 
Eas. oe DO Se 2g i PRE UL oe goa ae MR 9 pow Sgn, 
TING TUN.........-. 2.60 2.15 1.90 1.85 1.95 
| Don, 3S 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.75 

CINCINNATI 


A fair tonnage is moving but there is little activity on 
new business. Mild weather and industrial inactivity are 
adversely affecting the market. 


The business of the past week was considered satisfactory, 
though it was decidedly below expectations. Deliveries on 
contracts were fairly good, there being a better call for the 
steam grades than for some time. This was largely due toa 
better feeling in the iron trade, and to increased activity in 
coke. However, it remains true that the industrial depres- 
sion continues, as far as the large manufacturers are con- 
cerned. They are only buying for current consumption, which 
is much below normal. 

Mild weather has hurt the domestic market, and retailers 
are buying only as their stocks become exhausted. For the 
most part this enables them to keep up with the demands 
of their customers, and only a real cold snap, with a rush 
of domestic orders will stimulate the domestic business. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


First National Bank of Uniontown, the coke bank, closed, 
and J. V. Thompson properties go into a receivership. Coke 
market quiet with quotations unchanged. Production and 
shipments slightly larger. 


A great event in the coke trade, by no means unexpected, 
has occurred. At the beginning of the week the First National 
Bank of Uniontown was closed by the banking authorities and 
this was followed by the appointing of a receivership for the 
J. V. Thompson coal properties. For years it has been known 
that various coke interests were unable to meet their full 
fixed charges, involving banks that were carrying their bonds, 
while Josiah V. Thompson, who controlled the First National 
Bank of Uniontown has been a heavy buyer and a relatively 
light seller of coking coal acreage, particularly in Greene 
County, comprising the extension across the Monongahela 
River of the regular Connellsville coking coal seam. In coke 
circles the impression is that the closing of the one bank in 
Uniontown is merely the beginning of a general adjustment, 
which had really been expected before this. While the de- 
pression in the iron industry may be given in some quarters as 
the cause of the present financial involvment, a long range 
view indicates that the real difficulty is that the Uniontown 
interests did not allow, in their plans for the future, for the 
great development in byproduct coking that has been taking 
place, and which enables the steel industry to use other coal, 
rather than pay relatively high prices for the best, or what 
may possibly be the only suitable coal if the old beehive prac- 
tice is followed. 

The coke market has been very quiet, with occasional sales 
of prompt coke but no contracting. Prices remain quotable as 
follows: Prompt furnace, $1.60; contract furnace, $1.75; 
prompt foundry, $2@2.20; contract foundry, $2.15@2.25, per 
net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 9 at 206,- 
602 tons, an increase of 4105 tons, and shipments at 216,888 
tons, an increase of 15,176 tons. 


Buffalo—The demand for coke is about what it was and all 
efforts of the shippers to make the trade do anything better 
have not succeeded. They undertook to advance their prices, 
but the consumer failed to respond, so that there was nothing 
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to do but to continue selling at the old price, which was on 
the basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, with. 
$3.30 for stock coke. Consumers of coke are very particu- 
lar, so that coal dealers do not like to handle it. For some 
reason the Buffalo gas light company has put the price of its 
gas coke up from $5.40 to $6. 
Columbus—Coke is in fair 
from December quotations. 


demand at prices unchanged 


Chicago—Domestic sizes are firm but the demand is les- 
sened. Quite a number of shipments of coke have been on 
hand this week drawing demurrage. Prices for furnace and 
foundry coke have declined about 10c. per ton, and are as 
follows: Byproduct, $4.60@4.75; Connellsville, $4.60@4.80; 
Wise County 72-hr. (select), $4.60@4.75; gas coke, $4.10@4.25. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Operations increased slightly. 
a tendency to advance. 


Pittsburgh advices give a more favorable aspect to the 
steel trade. Mill operations in the district are now stated to 
be at 50 to 55% of capacity, which shows a considerable gain 
in the rate of production as compared with the preceding 
week. 

Most interesting news has just been cabled to us by our 
London correspondent. He states that the British iron mar- 
ket is excited, with pig-iron prices rapidly rising. The mak- 
ers of pig iron, especially producers of hematite or bessemer 
iron, are now being obliged to pay $3.65 per ton for freight 
on ore from Spanish ports to Middlesbrough. Other branches 
of the iron trade are finding their costs advancing because of 
scarcity of labor, and are raising prices. 

Our home markets show no great increase in buying. The 
railroads are quite freely placing orders for such track ma- 
terial as spikes, bolts and angle bars, but are not ordering 
large quantities of rails. Conspicuous among pending business 
for track material is that of the New York Central, which is 
inquiring for 30,000 kegs of spikes and bolts. It is reported 
that the Southern Pacific has bought 30,000 tons of rails; the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad has bought 5000 tons from the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and the United States Steel Products Co. 
has booked orders from South America for 13,000 tons. The 
Baltimore & Ohio is inquiring for 25,000 tons and the Hock- 
ing Valley 4000 tons. The New Haven’s contract for 18,000 
tons of rails has been practically awarded, 16,000 tons being 
divided between the Pennsylvania and Bethlehem Steel com- 
panies, the remainder going to the Lackawanna Steel Co. In 
connection with railroad business it is interesting to note that 
the Pullman Co. has an inquiry out for 15,000 passenger car- 
wheels.—‘‘The Iron Age.” 


London market strong with 
Local buying still restricted. 
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LOUISVILLE 
Stocks plentiful and operators are now chiefly concerned 
over the summer opening. 


Retailers apparently have sufficient stocks to last until 
spring and the operators of Kentucky are now concerning 
themselves chiefly with prospects for the spring and early 
summer. Inasmuch as the retailers could have bought their 
coal at practically summer prices almost any time this 
winter, the operators are uneasy as to whether they will 
stock up in the spring as usual. If the retailers do not stock 
in the spring the operators will find it difficult to get out the 
required steam coal on anything like a _ profitable basis. 
Steam fuels are in improved demand with industrial activity 
in the Southern sections steadily increasing. Though the 
export business has not as yet had any marked effect on the 
Kentucky market some relief is expected in this direction. 
With the improvement in general conditions, collections have 
become better. Prices, still on the summer basis, range 
around $1.25 to $1.85 for block or lump according to grade 
and to the section of the state in which mined, while nut 
and slack range from 70c. down, all prices f.o.b. mines. 


Dotted line indicates normal temperature curve 
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CHICAGO 


Milder weather weakens situation and market is spotty. 
Sereenings not so strong. Anthracite trade good. 


A week of milder weather has curtailed the demand, and 
the general situation is not so satisfactory. Small-lot buying 
now predominates and the vigor of the closing days of De- 
cember is lacking. ‘There has been reduced running time at 
the Illinois and Indiana mines with less production, and ob- 
servers note a decreased tonnage as compared with previous 
seasons. The heavy accumulation of screenings prior to the 
holidays in anticipation of a shutdown at the mines had a 
bullish tendency, and the market is now feeling the reaction 
with the result that screenings are softening somewhat, al- 
though there is no extreme weakening tendency. Conditions 
seem to be less unsettled for Indiana coals than for the Illinois 
product. 

The anthracite trade is in a healthy condition; the de- 
mand for chestnut is brisk, while egg and stove are being ab- 
sorbed about as fast as received. There is an influx of con- 
siderable low-price anthracite from independent operators into 
the Western territory. Some of the docks are also making 
special prices but there is no decided tendency in this di- 
rection. 

Franklin, Williamson and Saline County coals have been 
greatly influenced by the weather, and very few of the oper- 
ators have been able to secure the recently established $2 
price for domestic lump. 

The production of Indiana coals has been reduced, but the 
demand has fallen off even faster though prices are relatively 
firm. There has been a loss of 5c. to 10c. per ton in the price 
of screenings. 

Less domestic coal has been demanded from the Springfield 
District, and screenings are not so strong. The adverse 
weather has affected the situation here particularly. 

BPastern Kentucky coal seems to have a broader market. 
Circular prices for lump in several cases have been reduced 
15c. per ton, but there is little of this spot coal in Chicago. 

A few Hocking shipments have been sacrificed the past 
week to prevent accrual of demurrage, but prices are reason- 
ably firm. 

Prevailing quotations are as follows: 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 

Lump...... $1.50@2.00 $1.50 $1. Acs 75 $1.50@1.65 $1.50@2.00 
4-in. lump.. re rae 
Steam lump a 0) it 15@1. 20 ae 

2-1p. lump. stent a 1.50@1.60 sae 

+-in. lump. BoBC Whee 1.35@1.50 ae 
Mine-run.. 1.25 1.10 hie 1.10 Re 
Eigg..c.:: 0: 1.50@1.75 rie 1.40@1.50 ens 
No.1lwashed ate ee TSF 1.60@1.75 
No.2washed ae 1.60@1.75 
6x3-in. egg. 1.40@1.50 ee 1.50@1.75 
IN tit Bie tep arate oa 1.35 1.25 alee 
No. 1 nut. 1.75 ‘ a, ead 

No. 2 nut. . 1.50@1.60 Pe Rohs 
Screenings.. 0.70@0.80 0. 70@0. 75 0.70@0.75 0.70@0.75 

N. Riv. & 
Harrisburg E. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 

Lump...... $1.50@1.75 $1.75@1.90 Paie 
14-in. lump. beey. We: th $1.50@1.60 
panty cc eee ate arise a 00@2. 25 22: 25 fanaa 
Mine-run. 1.20 oeten I ae 40 25 ao@ 1: 40 1.15@1.25 
EReg........ 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 me 

No. 1 nut. 1.50@1.75 BF Oe 

No. 2 nut. 1.30@1.60 
Screenings. . 0.70@0.75 peas Rr chie sa ee 

Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.50@1.65; 3-in. lump, $1.30@ 
1.40; 5-in. egg, $1.25@1.35; 3-in. egg, $1.30; mine-run, $1.10; 
screenings, 0.70@0.85 cents. 
ST. LOUIS 


Continued warm weather causes a sharp break in the mar- 
ket. Prices have receded all along the line and the situation 
is notably weaker with operations again heavily restricted. 


The past week has been a most distressing one to the local 
coal trade. Summer weather has prevailed now for ten days or 
two weeks, and the demand has practically disappeared even 
on the steam grades. Everything seemed to go down together; 
screenings which should be in good demand .are almost a drug 
on the market in some quarters. There has been some little 
demand for the country trade, but this has been well taken 
care of, and the mines have already curtailed their output in 
many instances. 

In the Williamson-Franklin County field the operators have 
made a heroic but futile effort to keep market prices up. The 
washed market for No. 1 size is in fair condition, but the 
other grades are dragging, with the exception of No. 4. In the 
Standard district, 2-in. lump is selling for as low as 85c., while 
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screenings are going at anywhere from 45 to 50c. If warm 
weather continues, screenings will decline in price, as there is 
absolutely no demand at all for domestic coal. The situation 
is relieved some by two or three large railroad orders, which 
were placed the latter part of December for shipment during 
January. These orders are being filled to the maximum. 

There is practically no anthracite moving in, very little if 
any smokeless, and the local coke situation is anything but 
encouraging. 

The prevailing circular is: 


Williamson 
and Big Mt. Stand- 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive ard Sparta 
2-in, uM psSmeremic.s pee eeeleewenee ae $1.25 $0.90@1.00$1.05@1.10 
B=) LUM Dake eee eee eee ae ne 1.40 roan) So 
G-in. Luimipee Seer $1.40@1.60 soa 150 1.10@1.20 1 ee 
Lump and ege.... L85@2.15 $2.00" “S2n2.5-. me 
INO Relais Shoko 1.25@1.40 Re artotore 0.90@0. 05 * i.e 
Screenings........ 0.50 @0355 eee ee ieee 0.55@0.65 0. 55G0. 60 
Mine-run......... OL95@T05" “ane Wace seme 0:..85@0.90"” 3. cee 
No. 1 washed nut. 1.65@1.75 1.60 its Pc 
No. 2 washed nut. 1.30@1.40 tee) Wee Uehara 
No: 3 washed mute 1.20 (leone ens ere i 
No. 4 washed nut. 1. 15@1i20.0 sc ices a svc ne ette noe 
No. 5 washed nut. .0.50@0 55 9 755 7 ba cceuse) een enero 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Milder weather and demand lighter, especially for domestie 
lump. Sereenings also affected and prices shaded 10c..a ton. 


Industrial situation puzzling. 


With milder weather, the consumption of domestic coal 
fell off, making operations less active at the mines. The 
price of slack, the strength of which has been a feature for 
several weeks, also decreased about 10c. a ton. 

The industrial situation is puzzling; there are indications 
that it is improving, yet the improvement is so slow and 
gradual that it scarcely is reflected in a larger demand for 
coal. Until the return of milder weather there was a good 
business at fair prices, though not quite up to the average 
for the season. Some of the retail dealers here claim they 
have not had a better trade in a similar period in recent 
years. 


Mine operations slowing: up. 


KANSAS CITY 
The coal market is slightiy stronger; retailers are taking 
on some stock, but prices are unchanged. 
The market conditions 
little change. 


in Kansas City have shown but 


The weather continues mild, but the stocks of 


the retailers are beginning to run low. The possibility of an © 


increase in prices during the winter is dwindling and noth- 
ing short of a famine will bring this about. There are prac- 
tically no large contracts being let. The continued low price 
of oil, and the uncertainty of that fuel market, keeps the 
buyers in a very uncertain frame of mind. 
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PRODUCTION TRANS- | 
PORTATION STATISTICS | 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of imports 
and exports of the United States for November, 1913-14, and 
for the eleven months ending November, 1912-13-14, in long 
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tons: 
‘ 11 Months: November— 
Imports from: 1912 1913 1914 1913 1914 
United Kingdom 6,294 5,329 16,429 70 7,750 
Cangdatier ice 1,294,416 979,980 937,833 82,491 97,386 
Japan. aan 25,663 99,437 55,939 10,322 5,840 
Australia and 
Tasmania.... 151,928 160,754 194,827 19,176 7,490 
Other countries 2,202 3,296 2,253) ~ Pee 200 
RO6tall searrers 1,480,503 1,248,796 1,207,281 112,059 118,673 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
Sse ake abet 3,337,180 3,863,911 3,585,425 323,575 233,856 
1g: Als OE Cee CoM tCet ee Foo cuouhG G8 ae 6° Se Rd oa ee | eee 
Other countries 67,778 64,084 60,346 6,077 5,430 
Motel, eee 3,404,958 3,927,995 3,645,777 329,652 239,286 
Bituminous ; ; 
Canada. one ote 9,838,701 12,749,300 8,742,124 1,086,831 520,657 
Panama.. 423,327 452,551 251,798 32,871 11,961 
Mexicomeeae aac 269,007 439,427 324,536 22,165 35208 
Cubatvee. ose 1,033,220 1,200,958 1,012,092 89,385 103,768 
West Indies..... 602,406 548,454 524,004 24,194 13,809 
ATPentNe. anc ieee eee 70,048 231,943 8,171 24,039 
Brazil eisces cave Gin oe 250,663 260,936 9,564 25,483 
(UTagUaiyaee, oe oe eee 5,163 76,088... cet cine 4,269 
Other countries. 1,383,092 1,140,217 1,681,783 39,944 111,284 
Total....... 18,549,753 16,856,781 13,105,304 1,313,125 850,547 
Bunker coal... . 6,766,443 7,093,271 6,775,071 610,251 489,301 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY CO. 
Shipments over this road for November, 1914, amounted to 
281,499 tons, as compared with 341,703 the preceding month. 
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| Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in 
every respect except where the source of information is 
questionable, in which event it is noted. All contracts 
are listed promptly on receipt and only repeated when 
additional information becomes available or in the last 
assue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. 


| 
Liberal remuneration will be paid for all legitimate 


notices of this kind sent in. 


| Contract No, 37—New York—The section of this contract 
(p. 1048, Vol. 6, and p. 149, Vol. 7) which called for furnishing 
and delivering 75 tons of coal in the Borough of Bronx, for 
which like bids were offered by the Consolidation Coal Co. 
and Olin J. Stephens, will not be awarded to either bidder. The 
action has been deferred so that the department may pur- 
-ehase this supply in the open market. Address Robert Adam- 
‘son, Fire Commissioner, Fire Department, 11th Floor, Munic- 
ipal Building, New York. 

Contract No. 48—New York—The bids on this contract (p. 
108), which provides for furnishing 48 tons of stove coal, 390 
tons of egg coal, 765 tons broken coal, 300 tons buckwheat 
coal, 15 tons of Cumberland coal, 14 tons of nut coal, for the 
‘Department of Parks, were as follows: Burns Bros., $8797.97; 
‘Meyer-Denker & Sinram, $8904.50. Address Department of 
Parks, Municipal Building, New York. 
| Contract No, 52—Buffalo, N. Y.—The Board of County Com- 
‘missioners of Erie County, N. Y., will receive sealed bids 
for the supply of coal required at the Court House for the two 
ars commencing Feb. 5, 1915. Bids will be opened at 1 p.m., 
Feb. 2, 1915, and the Board reserves the privilege to reject any 
or all bids. Address J. D. Stevenson, County Clerk, Buffalo, 
N. vs 

Contract No. 53—Siloam Springs, Ark.—The Municipal 
‘Electric Light & Water Plant will soon be in the mar- 
‘ket for 1500 tons of coal. The business is usually let 
on competitive bids. Both mine-run and slack are required, 
‘the customary prices ranging about $2.70 for the former, and 
$2.25 for the latter. Address M. Halooson, Recorder, Municipal 
Electric Light & Water Plant, Siloam Springs, Ark. 


| Contract No. 54—Two Rivers, Wis.—The Municipal Water 
& Light Plant at this place will soon be in the market for 
about 1600 tons of coal. Youghiogheny coal is commonly 
used, and the usual contracting figure is around $3.55 per ton. 
‘Address Geo. H. Wehausen, Supt., Municipal Water & Light 
Plant, Two Rivers, Wis. 

Contract No. 55—Sprinegfield, Ill.— The Springfield Water 
Department is in the market for 10,000 tons of 1%4-in. mesh 
coal deliveries to begin on Mar. 1, and be at the rate of 150 
tons per day. Address W. J. Spaulding, Commissioner Public 
Property, Springfield, I11. 

Contract No. 56—Milwaukee, Wis.—Sealed bids were re- 
ceived until Jan. 18, for furnishing and delivering 2000 tons of 
eoal to the Menomonee special sewage pumping station. De- 
livery is to be made at the pumping works in quantities of 
not less than 200 tons per month until Oct. 31, 1915. Bond for 
$1800 or check for $900 to accompany all bids. Address Fred 
G. Simmons, Commissioner of Public Works, or Percy Braman, 
deputy, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Contract No. 57—Warrensville, Ohio—Sealed proposals will 
be received by the city of Cleveland, Ohio, until noon, Jan. 27, 
for furnishing coal for the Correction Farm at Warrensville. 
Specifications and further information may be obtained at the 
Office of the Secretary to the Director of Public Welfare, Room 
209 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. A. R. Callow, Room 511, City Hall, 
Cleveland, is Commissioner of Purchases and Supplies. 


Contract No. 58S—Cleveland, Ohio—Sealed proposals will be 
received by the city of Cleveland, Ohio, until noon, Jan. 27, for 
furnishing coal for the outdoor relief. Specifications and 
further information may be obtained at the office of the Sec- 
retary to the Director of Public Welfare, Room 209 City Hall, 
Cleveland. A. R. Callow, Room 511, City Hall, is Commissioner 
of Purchases and Supplies. 

Contract No. 59—Warrensville, Ohio—Sealed proposals will 
be received by the city of Cleveland, until noon, Jan. 27, for 
furnishing coal for the Cooley Farm, Warrensville. Specifica- 














tions and further information may be obtained at the office of 
the Secretary to the Director of Public Welfare, Room 209, 
City Hall, Cleveland. <A. R. Callow, Room 511, City Hall, Cleve- 
land, is Commissioner of Purchases and Supplies. 


Contract No. 60— Detroit, Mich.—The Department of Pub- 
lic Works received bids up to 10 a.m., Jan. 21, for furnishing 
its coal requirements until Jan. 31, 1916. Deliveries are to 
be made in railroad cars, wagon lots at the yards, sidings or 
barns, as directed. The bidders were required to file a certified 
check for $800 with their bid, same to be forfeited in the 
event of their failure to enter into contract with a surety 
company bond, for the full estimated amount of the contract 
within five days after the award. Address George H. Fenkell, 
Commissioner, Department of Public Works, Detroit, Mich. 


Contract No. 61—Erie, Penn.—Bids were received by the 
city council at this place, on Jan. 21, for furnishing the 
requirements at the garbage plant during the fiscal year, 
ended Dec. 31, 1915. Only the best Pittsburgh %-in. lump 
coal was considered and prices quoted were to be delivered 
f.o.b. Garbage Disposal Plant, Belle Valley, Penn., in self- 
clearing hoppers. Address Frank E. Pelow, superintendent, 
Department of Parks and Public Property. 


Contract No. 62—New York—Bids will be received by the 
President of the Borough of Queens, Long Island City, until 
11 a.m., Jan. 29, for furnishing and delivering the following: 
(1) 650 gross tons bituminous coal to the Far Rockaway dis- 
posal plant, 5th ward, Borough of Queens, deliveries to be 
made during the year 1915, and the security required will be 
30% of the amount for which the contract is awarded. (2) 
280 gross tons pea coal to the Newtown disposal plant, 2nd 
ward, Borough of Queens, with deliveries and security require- 
ments the same as above. (3) 1040 gross tons anthracite coal 
to the County and Borough Buildings in the Borough of 
Queens with requirements the same as above. (4) 280 gross 
tons bituminous coal to the Crematories of the Bureau of 
Street Cleaning at Far Rockaway and Aqueduct, Borough of 
Queens, with deliveries and security requirements the same 
as above. These contracts will be awarded at a lump or ag- 
gregate sum. Blank forms and further information may be 
obtained at the office of Maurice E. Connolly, President, Bor- 
ough Hall, Jackson and 5th St., Long Island City, New York. 


Contract No. 63 — Lorain, Ohio — The following is list of 
the bidders on this contract which provides for furnishing 
3500 tons of coal for the water works department: John 
Stack, Lorain, Ohio; The Midvale-Goshen Coal Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; The Tuscora Sand & Coal Co.; The Kendall Coal Mining 
Co.; Ohio & Michigan Coal Co.; Lagron Coal Co., Lorain, 
Ohio; Peoples Coal & Supply Co., Lorain, Ohio; The West 
Virginia & Ohio Coal & Coke Co.; Consumers Coal & Sup- 
ply Co., Lorain, Ohio; Goshen Valley Mines; Smith Coal & 
Supply Co., Lorain, Ohio; Keystone Coal & Coke Co.; Black 
Diamond Coal Co. Address, L. B. Johnston, Clerk, Board of 
Public Service, Lorain, Ohio. 


CONTRACTS LET 


Contract No. 21—Cleveland, Ohio—County Commissioners of 
Cuyahoga County awarded the Easterbook Coal Co. this con- 
tract (see pp. 892, 933, 972, Vol. 6). The contract provides for 
furnishing 2000 tons of No. 8 nut or mine-run at $2.40 de- 
livered, 100 tons of Massillon lump at $4.25, and 50 tons of an- 
thracite egg at $7.10. The company also bid $2.48 for Pitts- 
burgh nut or mine-run. Address BE. G. Krause, Clerk of the 
Board of County commissioners, Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Contract No. 26—St. Louis, Mo.—The awards on this con- 
tract (pp. 972, 1009, Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing 
30,000 tons of coal for delivery at various engineering depart- 
ments of the United States Army, have been made as fol- 
lows: 

BALD EAGLE MINING CO., St. Louis, Mo., 
No. 7 mine, Miller, Ill., $1.54; total, $1540. 

SOUTHERN COAL MINING CO., St. Louis, Mo., 5000 tons 
Little Oak, Shiloh, New Braden run-of-mine coal, $1.38. 

CAIRO CITY COAL CO., Cairo, Ill., 4000 tons Paradise run- 
of-mine coal, $2.25. 

MONONGAHELA RIVER CONSOLIDATED COAL & COKE 
CoO., Pittsburgh, Penn., 1500 tons, Cypress Creek, $2.52; 200 
tons, same, $2.75, delivered Rosedale, Miss., 400 tons, same, 


1000 tons of 
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$3.93; 1000 tons Youghiogheny 
$4.24; 400 tons, same, de- 


delivered Baton Rouge, La., 
coal, delivered Vicksburg, Miss., 
livered Natchez, Miss., $3.25. 
WHST XANTUCKY “COA CO} Sturnzisy: Ky, 
Treadwater coal, delivered Greenville, Miss., $3.50. 
Address B. McD. Townsend, Colonel, of Engineers, United 
States Engineer’s Office, Custom House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Contract No. 38S—Hamilton, N. J.—This contract (p. 1048, 
Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing the pumping station 
of the Standard Oil Co. with 5000 tons of No. 1 buckwheat coal 
for delivery during the year 1915 in monthly proportions, has 
been awarded to the Knickerbocker Fuel Co. Address J. lL. 
Hutchison, Coal Purchasing Agent, 26 Broadway, New York. 


Contract No. 41—New York—This contract (pp. 108, 149), 
which provides for furnishing and delivering anthracite 
broken coal to the Brooklyn Bridge, has been awarded to 
John F. Schmadeke, at $3282. Address Department of Bridges, 
Municipal Building, New York. 

Contract No. 51—Buffalo, N. Y.—The following bids were re- 
ceived by the Lighthouse Inspector, 10th District, Buffalo, for 
furnishing 200 tons of bituminous lump coal for the lighthouse 
tender ‘Crocus’: Bert D. Smith, Sandusky, Ohio, $2.90 
(awarded contract); Hunt & Weis, Sandusky, $3.25; Frederick 
Groch Coal Co., Sandusky, $4; C. A. Neilson Coal Co., San- 
dusky, $2.95. Address Lighthouse Inspector, Buffalo, N. Y. 


1000 tons 








CONTRACT NOTES 


It is understood that J. L. Hutchison, coal purchasing 
agent for the Standard Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York, 
closed a contract recently for upward of 1,000,000 tons of 
anthracite coal in steam sizes, the greater portion of the 
contract going to the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. 

In the matter of the recent large contracts entered into be- 
tween the Elkins Coal & Coke Co. and the Lehigh Coke Co., 
regarding which the daily press has had much to say recently, 
it has been ascertained that this was considerably enlarged 
upon. There was no new contract made, but simply an exten- 
sion of a contract which has already been running for three 
years for an additional three years more. 


NOTES 


get in communication with 
notes may obtain 


CONSULAR 


Reliable concerns desiring to 
the parties mentioned in the following 
blank application forms from “Coal Age.” 

An American Consular Officer reports that a business man 
in southern Europe desires to import coal. Correspondence 
should be in Spanish, if possible, and the consular officer re- 
quests that his office be supplied with duplicate copies of any 
catalogs that might be forwarded to this party. 

An American Consular Officer in Europe reports the name 
and address of a firm in his district which desires to receive 
quotations on American coal c.i.f. destination for industrial 
and household purposes. 

An American Consular Officer has been advised by a busi- 
ness man in Southern Europe that he desires to communicate 
with American exporters of coal, with the view of representing 
such firms in that market. Prices are to be quoted c.i.f. desti- 
nation, and to include insurance against war risk and the 
agent’s commission. Payments are to be against documents 
presented at local banks. Correspondence, if possible, should 
be in the Italian language. References can be furnished. 


SUC eee 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


HMMM 


Seen 


TO Ce 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Railroad movement slow and deliveries 
Production reduced. 


Prices advanced. 
are uncertain and irregular. 


London, Jan. S—The London coal trade continues very 
brisk. Public prices were advanced 24c. per ton on all 
qualities from Thursday morning. Coke was advanced 48c. 
per chaldron on Tuesday last. Railway deliveries have been 
exceedingly irregular, and consequently shortage at depots 
has become serious. 

For the time being, the great difficulty now experienced 
in all districts regarding railway traffic chiefly occupies the 
attention of those connected with the coal trade. Not only 
is the scarcity of wagons most pronounced, but even when 
on the line delivery is very uncertain. The limited production 
brought about by various causes is now finding a reflex in 
prices; in several districts advances have been made, and in 
the other cases the quotations are very firmly maintained. 

The average value of coal, coke and manufactured fuel 
exported from the United Kingdom during December was 
$3.22 per ton, as compared with $3.38 in December, 1913, and 
$3.17 in December, 1912. 
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The value of exported fuel during the completed year 
was $3.27 per ton, as compared with $3.36 and $3.05 per ton 
in the corresponding periods of 1913 and 1912 respectively. 
“The Colliery Guardian.” 


Jan. S—Owing to tonnage scarcity the market is some- 
what easier for prompt loading while for forward shipment 
there is little doing at the present time. Quotations are 
approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... 


Best seconds............ 4.62@4.74 Seconds...............- 


4 38@4.50 Best Cardiff smalls...... 3.12@3.24 
Best: dry.coasls... sae see 4.56@4.80 Cargo smalls........... 2.52@2.76 

The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage and for cash pay- 
ment. 


4.14@4.20 


Freights—The scarcity of prompt tonnage having become 
more pronounced rates have risen considerably and the 


tendency is towards further improvement. Rates are ap- 
proximately as follows: 

Rouen crns eee $3.06 Genoa, Savona... $5.28 Las Palmas...... $3.36 
Gibraltar? js... 1: 3200 © Naples: =v 4.92 St. Vincent....... 3.60 
Malta............ 93.¢2 Venice, Ancona... 6/00 Rio Janeiton cee 5.28 
Marseille... . 4.20 Alexandria....... 6.48 Monte Video..... 4.80 
Algiers:............ 4.00 Port Said.:7.2.3. 6.48') Riverl Plateqs 5.04 


Exports—British exports for December and the past three 
years were as follows: 














—-—- December— -Year 

To 1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
Russia..... 187,415 A00' S16, Sea 4,046,644 5,998,434 3,087,805 
Sweden.... 354,959 379,522 291,639 4,115,551 4,563,076 4,250,255 
Norway.... 195,674 201,951 179,562 2,201,305 2,298,345 2,462,200 
Denmark... 259,381 294,685 225,520 2,780,957 3,034,240 3,059,162 
Germany... 694,330 S584 0 tee ee 8,394,864 8,952,328 5,256,765 
Netherlands 285,476 148,598 90,634 2,096,494 2,018,401 1,722,215 
Belgium.... 147,365 140,761 1,008 1,546,768 2,031,077 1,168,554 
France..... 930,811 1,099,553 1,246,786 10,190,948 12,775,909 12,330,545 ~ 
Portugal?... 108,158 129,485 84,853 1,255,417 1,356,081 1,169,625 
Spain*.:... 322,869 293,858 148,132 3,441,523 3,648,760 2,940,148 
Ttalyecaeene 824,755 802,488 759,477 9,180,208 9,647,161 8,625,254 
Aus. Hung.. 74,551 68; (Lo ae ee 728,941 1,056,634 564,362 
Greece..... 32,688 61,042 44,594 610,383 727,899 578,757 
Rounianiss) ¢ eee PASTE OPV, per eee 195,600 251,925 218,218 
TLurkeytayas 109 61,9510 eee 348,469 369,789 429,506 
Egypt?..... 281,759 358,847 177,511 2,925,825 3,162,477 2,633)56m 
Algeria... .. 99,655 107,169 53,649 1,054,786 1,281,664 910,211 
Portuguese® 17,015 19,187 25,732 281,869 233,015 184,686 
Chiles. se 30,048 46,523 2,933 551,98C 588,526 377,482. 
Brazil 153,022 155,208 75,216 1,625,780 1,886,871 1,176,780 
Uruguay... 88,941 66,143 9,385 870,313 723,936 550,876 
Argentine. . 327,503 380,859 194,499 3,365,099 3,693,572 2,883,064 
Channel Is.. WSa0 14,636 9,051 176,996 167,862 162,066 
Gibraltar... 35,956 33,703 34,835 343,439 354,702 ~309,650 
Maltaca.t 4 82,029 78,622 4,925 474,784 700,111 338,673 
Aden?®...... 15,932 26,664 4,004 191,307 181,204 139,821 
Indiaiennee 20,143 27,189 7,054 134,514 179,192 158,261 
Ceylon..... 29,770 26,115 5,495 242,111 239,657 250,173 
Miscellane- 

OUSass ee 83,674 114,088 22,980 1,071,520 1,277,270 1,101,185 
Coke ee. 97,409 118,619 107,442 1,010,650 1,235,141 1,182,248 
Briquettes.. 171,400 178,235 73,077 1,580,803 2,053,187 1,607,757 

Total.... 5,966,177 6,526,307 3,879,393 67,035,848 76,688,446 61,830,485 
Bunker.... 1,556,784 1,842,006 1,248,215 18,291,370 21,C€31,550 18,535,579 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. ® West Africa. 


GERMANY 


According to reports by the Rhenish-Westfalian Coal Syn- 
dicate, the situation, which was naturally affected at the be- 
ginning of the war, has steadily recovered, as indicated in 
the table of the daily average output and sale given below. 

These figures indicate that the output as well as the sale 
has increased from month to month, the increase of sales 
being somewhat more rapid than that of the output. 

The following is a comparison of the production and sales 


for August, September and October, 1913-14 in short tons: 
——— Output——_, -——Sales———,, 
Loss,* Loss,* 
Month 1914 Per Cent. 1914 Per Cent. 
AULTSCY vas 161,316 46.7 128,055 LW ba! 
September je. 192,239 SEO 186,847 BW AA 
October sas. sc eer 202,994 30.3 201,433 28.5 


; a eae the loss as compared with the same month in 
913. 


SUV CC 
LI 


COAL FREIGHT DECISIONS 


UCC 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 420—Switching 
charges on coal and coke within the Chicago switching dis- 
trict. 

Proposed increased rates on bituminous coal and coke from 
points in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia to 
Chicago & North Western stations, Peterson Ave., Crawford 
Ave., Weber and Greenwood St., not justified in full. 
able maximum rates prescribed. if 





SOUVUENEETEDY ENTRAR ENETIY: 







$4.92@5.04 Best Monmouthshires.... $4.26@4.32. 


Reason-_ 
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Westinghouse Electric Direct-Current Motor and Pump mounted on a skid for lowering down inclines. 


Westinghouse Electric Self-Starting 
Direct-Current Motors for Mine Pumps 


These motors form the most satisfactory 
drive for small pumps in coal mines equipped 
with direct current. 

They are similar to standard motors except 
that they can be connected directly to ihe 
line and require no starting box. 


In starting these motors it is only neces- 
sary to close a circuit breaker in the power 
house or at some other convenient location; 
there is no need of visiting each pump and 
starting each by hand. 


Another advantage lies in the fact that 
these motors start automatically on the re- 


turn of power after a temporary failure of 
voltage, thus insuring operation at all times 
without individual attention. 


Since there is no starting box and resist- 
ance, the connections are of the simplest 
possible character, a switch being all that is 
required. 


These motors have been in successful op- 
eration in coal mines for several years and 
many re-orders from users prove their satis- 
factoriness in service. They are built in 
sizes up to 20 h.p. for all commercial direct- 
current voltages. 


Full information sent on request. 


Pump in a Coal Mine driven by a 
Westinghouse Electric D, C. Motor. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


San Francisco, Calif, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Toledo, O. 


Atlanta, Ga. *Houston, Tex. 

Baltimore, Md. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Birmingham, Ala. Joplin, Mo. 
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he Subscribers Forum 


Conducted by the Business Manager of Coal Age 


Devoted to seek discussions, interviews, etc. on 
the important subjects of your business and ours 





‘alii 


ment, machinery and supplies for your mines, will be interested in 
this letter from Edward G. Epple, General Superintendent of the 
Queen Coal and Mining Co., of Jasonville, Ind. 


Mr. Epple says:—‘‘Please mail me the bill for the subscriptions of my 
mine boss and mine electrician, as | want them to read your paper and 
consider that | am making a profitable investment when | present them 
with their subscriptions. 


you men, whose duty it is to investigate, select, and buy equip- 


“During the past year | have purchased equipment from the General 
Electric Company (three mine locomotives), and from the Cincinnati Frog 
and Switch Company (some 300 switches and 5 cross-overs, for our 


mines Nos. 2 and 4). 


“Both purchases are thoroughly satisfactory in every respect and were 
originally suggested to me by a Coal Age advertisement. 


“IT may add that I consider your advertisements of as much value to me 
as your editorial work, and experience as an active superintendent and 
purchasing agent has taught me the reliability of your advertisers. ’ 


You see the man on whose shoulders rests the responsibility of spending 
company money for new equipment wants and needs all the guarantee 
he can get. 


And nowadays men realize that products advertised in a high class tech- 
nical paper are reliable and honest in quality—otherwise they couldn't 
buy space in such a paper at any price. 








The Fable of the “Supe” and the New “Big Noise” 


Once upon a time there dwelt in a mining camp 


a supe who posed as the “chief squeeze’ 

around that dump, and inasmuch as he had 
for many moons deftly extracted from the 
coffers of the company his stipulated number 















vail; sanitation and safety first must walk 
hand in hand. You are inarut. Come out 
of it, for verily I say unto you not one 
amongst ye hath a strangle hold on his job. 
Your looks seemeth that of a man sick 








of simo- almost unto 
leons, it had fee Ceath: — a 
grown into hime; vacationfor 
such a hab- 4) you. Brush 
it that he &! up;remodel 
had en- , yourself. 
Oe EGY WISDOM ic Get a death 
one ate 
of the NEW Big Noise UST Walk Hand =) 4 
value Hove in Sight. in Hand. 3 AD the Temple an d 1m - 
of Wisdom. ported wis- 


received part of the bargain. Asa picture of 
contentment, he had everybody backed up 
against the wall and gasping for breath. 


And it came to pass that a New Big Noise— 
a 42-centimeter—hove in sight, cast anchor 
and trained batteries on the supe. Could he 
believe his ears; the first discharge sounded 
like this: “Your output too low; your cost 
too high; your camp the bummest burg I have 
seen in a decade. Get busy; come across 
with some reasons why.” 


With his first line of fortifications all shot to 
pieces without a return volley, the dismayed 
supe fell back on the inner 
works and pulled off some- 
thing in a wee small voice 
that sounded like: ‘Located 
too far from town; labor 
Bcatce.” 


“Labor scarce! Ha! 
boomed the 42-centimeter. 
“Kuow ye not, oh many times 
mistaken supe, that the mod- 

ern miner stayeth not where 

the turn runneth slow. Verily, 

also, must there be education 

for his children; physicaland  : 
moral welfare work must pre-  :* 





dom lest very eintale worse things befall thee.”’ 


Wearied with his long journey the supe ap- 
proached the Temple of Wisdom, made deep 
obeisance to the high priest of knowledge who 
presided there, and spake with feeling: 


“Oh, most wise and beneficent sage, greatly 
am I troubled. My new boss findeth much 
fault with me. Verily have I lost my grip. 


“T must show a complete reversal of form, 
and ‘then some’ in the very near and immedi- 
ate future, for trouble and disgrace dog my 
footsteps. I fain would acquire knowledge, 
and would learn the way.”’ 


CUPDEEUAEUSOTECOHCECO ECUADOR DORCURORECEEOEDO STORER ES 





Moral: 
Hal” Oy ee 
is on your 
trail; duck or he 
will catch you. 


*: “Son,” quoth the sage, “return 
ye to your own country for 
knowledge lies not far distant. 
Seek ye your mining journals 
that have accumulated with 
wrappers undisturbed for 
weeks and months. Read 
carefully and profit thereby. 


“Drink to the full of this foun- 
tain of facts, for therein lie 
the fruits of ripe experience, 
which is true wisdom.”’ 

ei —By C. P. Shockley. 
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Creek Coal Co.’s 


By H. REISsSER* 


—— 


SYNOPSIS—Detals of a modern steel tipple 
having three kick-back dumps and an elaborate 
arrangement of screens. The mine has four drift 
openings. Method of disposing of refuse. Drives 
are started and stopped automatically. 








Situated at Omar, on the Guyandotte Valley Branch 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., about 9 miles from 
Logan, in Logan County, this tipple was recently com- 
pleted. 

The Main Island Creek Coal Co., although compara- 
tively new, has one of the largest tracts of rich coal lands 
in the Logan district, and is increasing its tonnage rap- 

, 


following the general modern trend in bituminous-coal- 
preparing plants, the tipple and other buildings were 
made of structural steel and covered with corrugated 
iron, placing wood only as walks, stairways, etc., making 
the structures practically fireproof. 

The plant is divided into three units: The head 
house, the conveyor and picking house, and the screen- 
ing house. 

The head house covers the three kick-back dumps, a 
15-ton steel dump hopper and an apron feeder. 


EQUIPMENT IN THE HEap House 


The apron feeder is made up of a standard Link-Belt 
corrugated apron mounted on two strands of steel-bushed 





SHOWING PIcKERS AT WoRK IN THE CoNvEYorR HoUsE 


idly. The No. 4 tipple has one of the largest capacities 
of any such plant so far started. The coal seam, which 
lies some 75 ft. above the elevation of the railroad tracks, 
is the famous Island Creek bed. It is 8 ft. thick, has 
few impurities, makes blocky coal, and is used both for 
domestic and stoking purposes. 

Four drift openings have been driven into the seam at 
various points, all of which lead to the head house at 
coal elevation. Mine cars are brought from these open- 
ings to the dumping points with electric locomotives in 
30-car trips. 

The plant was designed and built by the Link-Belt 
Co., of Philadelphia, Chicago and Indianapolis, and 


*Wnginecr, Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


roller chain traveling on angle tracks. At the end of 
this feeder, the coal discharges over a lip-screen dis- 
charge chute which removes all the “fines” and deposits 
same on the bottom of the apron conveyor. This feeder 
is driven by a chain receiving its power from the foot 
shaft of the apron conveyor down hill. A structural steel 
frame, mounted on concrete, supports the machine. 


THe CoNvEyoR AND PickIne HovusE 


The picking house covers the 72-in. wide corrugated 
apron mounted on two strands of steel-bushed roller 
chain, which move down to the elevation of the shaking 
screens. The upper end is pitched downward at 30 deg., 
and at the lower end it becomes horizontal, giving the 
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pickers a chance to remove refuse from the coal. This 
refuse is all in the larger sizes, so that it is easy to 
detect. The refuse and slate are disposed of by means of 
boxes at the table sides handy to the pickers which emp- 
ty into one common refuse bin placed directly under the 
picking floor and discharged by a standard Link-Belt un- 
dercut gate into side-dump cars, which in turn deposit 
their load on the hillside. 


THE SCREENING House 


The sereen house covers the shaking screens, chutes 
and lump-loading boom. The 72-in. wide corrugated 
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SHAKING SCREENS 


The shaking screens are of the usual rugged type, 
suspended in tandem with adjustable forged-steel hanger 
rods, 8 ft. wide, and prepare the coal in sizes, namely: 


Lump over a 4-in. screen on the outside track, egg over 


1%4-in. screens on the middle track, and slack on 
the inside track. To accomplish these requirements, 
patented flanged-lip screens are employed, these be- 


ing a decided improvement over the heretofore used 


perforated plate screens, due to the former having 
slotted taper holes to prevent clogging of slivers and 
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View oF Boom Torrinc Orr a Lump Car 


apron conveyor before mentioned discharges over a 34-in. 
perforated chute provided with a fly-valve. This chute 
when closed supplies boiler fuel, which is carried to 
the power house by side-dump cars; the remaining coal 
is discharged onto the shaking screens. 

The hopper receiving this coal is designed with two 
compartments, the bottom of the main hopper being 
equipped with a bar screen to allow the fine coal going 
through the perforated screen in the discharge chute 
above the screens, into the boiler fuel bin. The main 
hopper is utilized for either slack (when making screened 
coal) or run-of-mine. The flow of coal at the discharge 
over the track is controlled by a standard Link-Belt un- 
dercut gate and adjustable end chute. 


to the fact that every 12 in. the coal is turned. 

To make 4-in. run-of-mine, the upper screen is ar- 
ranged with a removable one-piece rail, raised and low- 
ered by hand winches, bolted to the screen itself when 
in use, and suspended over it when idle. This method 
has entirely eliminated the leakage of very fine coal, which 
is an annoying feature in screening plants, and the veil 
now forms an integral part of the screen when it is 
fastened to same. 

The upper screen removes the product under 13, in., 
the same falling into the above mentioned combination 
slack and run-of-mine hopper. The lower screen removes 
the product over 134 in. and under 4 in., which passes 
into a shaking and attached gathering hopper from 
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which it passes into curved adjustable chutes with ex- 
tensions for low cars, controlled and operated by ropes 
and winches. The product over 4 in. size passes onto 
the lump-loading boom. 

The screens are driven through ball-and-socket eccen- 
trics and wooden rods to the eccentric shafts on which 
is placed a heavy flywheel pulley which counteracts any 
unbalanced motion of the screen. A belt drive connects 
this shaft to the common countershaft of the main drive. 

The eccentric shaft is supported on an independent 
structural steel frame, which is designed in the form of 
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are located in different points of the tipple. Such sta- 
tions are located in the head house on top, the picking 
house, and at the loading tracks below, allowing the 
motors to be stopped at the several points in case of trou- 
ble. The plan provides that motors can only be started 
from the point where they were stopped. 


Tue LoapIng Boom 


For the loading boom, a moving corrugated apron is 
again employed, constructed of the same style and type as 
described for the apron feeder and down-hill conveyor. 





A CtLosk VIEW OF THE S1zED Coat MADE AT THE TIPPLE 


an “A,” and takes all the vibrations of the screens di- 
rectly to the foundation, thus insuring rigidity and long 
life for the balance of the structure. 


THE Drives 


The drive for both the down-hill conveyor and the 
shaking screens is located directly under the discharge 
point of the conveyor, which through countershafts, cast 
and cut-spur gears and belt drives lead to the common 
countershaft, on which are located friction clutches, pul- 
ley, etc., so that one or both units can be stopped and 
started at will. 

To eliminate electric troubles, two 50-hp. motors are 
used to drive both units which are located in the same 
arc of radius so that in case one breaks down it is only 
a matter of a minute or two to change the belt to the 
remaining motor. 

Automatic starting and stopping push-button stations 


It is moved on a short fixed horizontal steel frame, 


to the end of which is fastened the boom itself. A self- 
contained structural steel frame is the means of provid- 
ing guides on which the apron moves, carrying the coal 
to within 6 in. of the bottom of the railroad car. The 
raising and lowering of the boom are accomplished with 
a 3-ton electric hoist, insulated, which insures quick ac- 
tion, and in turn few delays in loading the cars. The 
machine is driven through a countershaft, cast- and cut- 
spur gears, belt drive to 5-hp. motor and can be stopped 
and started at will by friction clutches. 


In the design of the buildings, columns of the Bethle-. 


hem section were used wherever possible, making it an 
easy matter to repaint same, allowing no accumulation of 
the fine dust in inaccessible corners, ete., for such dust ap- 
pears to have a strong corroding action on structural steel- 
work in general. 

Trimmers’ walks at the car sides are provided at all 
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available points to give both the loaders and the car 
handlers ample means of going from place to place quick- 
ly, and throughout the entire equipment an abundance 
of light (both natural and artificial), walks and stair- 
ways are noticed. 

_ The officers of the company are John Laing, president 
(former chief of the Department of Mines, West Vir- 
‘ginia) ; A. J. Dalton, general manager; R. F. Carson, chief 
engineer; John A. Kelly, assistant superintendent, and 
0. O. Cooper, secretary and treasurer. The directors of the 
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This system will throw 800 to 3000 gal. of water a min- 
ute, a quantity equal to from one to four fire hose throw- 
ing 750 gal. a minute. It will extinguish any small fire 
and prevent one that has gained headway from spreading 
further. Wooden breakers are extremely inflammable and 
a number of them have been burned to the ground. This 
involves not only a replacement cost of from $150,000 to 
$200,000, but the loss from the fact that no coal can be 
mined for many months from the shafts that feed the 
breaker, as the means of preparing the coal for market 
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company are: Messrs. Clinton Crane, J. O. Cole, R. G. 
Hnuffard, Enoch Smith, L. E. Johnson, O. O. Cooper, 
J. E. Cox, James Dinet, W. A. Brown, J. F. Johnson, and 
James Prince. 


Sprinkler Systems for Wooden 
Breakers 


Sprinkler systems that can be turned on by hand from 
outside the buildings -are being installed in 14 of the 
wooden anthracite breakers of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. and installations in two more are planned. Four 
of the breakers have already been equipped, and 10 are 
under way. At recent tests of these new systems before a 
Committee of the Underwriters’ Association of the State 
of Pennsylvania, the Committee agreed to recommend a 
substantial reduction in the high rate of insurance now 
in force on these wooden breakers for buildings thus 
equipped. 

It is almost impossible to enter a breaker which has 
caught fire. The conflagration is quick and hot, fed by 
the coal and the numerous drafts throughout the immense 
Open structure. The new sprinkler systems consist of 
pipes 10 or 15 ft. apart with nozzles: pointing upward at 
equal intervals which dash the water against concave cir- 
: of metal causing it to spread out in umbrella shape 

it falls to the floor. The nozzles are so placed that the 

ls of water will overlap and cover the entire breaker 
ilding. 





have been destroyed. These new systems supplement 
but do not replace any of the regular fire-fighting appar- 
atus installed in every breaker, such as hose, standpipes, 
fire pails, sand pails, water barrels and hand grenades. 
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A Rapid Growth 


An instance of the difference between efficient central- 
ized management and that which is distributed and 
necessarily less efficient is coming to light in the case 
of the Sacandaga Coal Co. This company bought its 
first piece of property in March, 1913. It now has 
600 acres of coal land and two miles of narrow-gage 
railway connecting up the properties in Mayfield and 
Carbondale. The annual output of the properties which 
the Sacandaga company acquired was a scant 30,000 
tons. The work of the company is still in the develop- 
ment stage, but it has two breakers, Sacandaga No. 1 
and Sacandaga No. 3, with a capacity of 250,000 tons a 
year. The output this year is expected to be 150,000 tons 
and by the end of 1916 the breakers are expected to be 
running at full capacity. This instance tends to prove 
that the efficient administration of coal lands has 
much to do with success advantageous location and 
easy mining. 
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Tracks 


By SHELDON SMILLIE* 





SY NOPSIS—Mechanical mine haulage is in real- 
ity a miniature railroad system and should be 
treated as such. Bonding, ballast and other de- 
tails are all essential to satisfactory operation. 





Mechanical haulage, particularly electrical, has been 
installed by many managers because they were told it was 
cheaper than the old system. They probably did not rea- 
lize that they were constructing a miniature industrial 
railroad which should be treated as such. How many of 
these managers will tell you of armature troubles, bear- 
ings, tires, etc., which are making their lives shorter. 

Tracks should be as straight as possible. There is no 
reason why they cannot be laid to the same sights upon 
which the entry is driven, and not made to go around 
every little knob the cutters leave. They should be laid 
evenly, the ties being tamped up to the rail, not the rail 
drawn down to the ties. 

Heavy rails are desirable because they bend less easily 
and offer a greater surface to the tires. Most locomotive 
makers recommend a certain size of rail to be used with a 
certain weight of machine. This rail sustains the loco- 
motive when the ties are spaced 2-ft. centers. 

Tracks should be kept clean down to the ties. How 
many mines one has been in where there is a mound be- 
tween the two rails, possibly scored in the center by the 
brake rods of the locomotive, the flanges of the wheels 
making a groove along the rail with water running over 
the same in spots and down these grooves. Dirt increases 
the resistance of the cars and holds the moisture on the 
rail, necessitating sanding. The sand in its turn piles up 
around the rail, making matters worse. Tracks are easily 
kept clean when frequently attended to and the cleaning 
generally pays for itself in decreased boiler coal. 

The grade of the main haulage should be watched 
carefully. A short piece of adverse grade will limit the 
capacity of the locomotive. The work of leveling up will 
be more than paid for by the increased number of cars 
hauled per trip. 

Locomotives are designed to pull a certain load at a 
certain speed over the average grades in the purchaser’s 
mines with allowances for short stretches of maximum 
erade. These data are usually furnished the manufac- 
turer by the engineering department, which usually for- 
gets to furnish the mine foreman with the same figures 
also. The result is that when the machine arrives it is 
set the task of hauling the coal out of the dip, the motor- 
man adding cars until he can just crawl over the hump 
while piling sand on the tracks. 

He would have saved time by making an extra trip or 
two at the capacity designed and the mine foreman would 
not call up the general manager in a few days and report, 
“That new Jordan locomotive is no d good. Order 
us a set of armature coils, a set of brushes and controller 
fingers and segments. Yes, and get some resistance grids 
too.” 

With the proper load and dry tracks, no sand should be 
required except on starting. ‘Sand increases the resistance 








*Division engineer, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
(o., Indiana, Penn. 
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to the return current, and where much of it is used it 
frequently gets spilled all over the top of the locomotive 
and works down into the bearings, particularly the jour- 
nal boxes, cutting them rapidly. 

My experience has been that most motormen sand vig- 
orously, thinking to gain speed thereby, when the trouble 
is actually too steep a grade for the load. A little grit is 
all that should be necessary and my opinion is that a 
number of companies could substitute a cheap river or. 
bank sand and find that they use no more of it than the 
more expensive siliceous or glass sands. 

Low voltage is probably the cause of most electric-loco- 
motive troubles, and while this may be caused by remote- 
ness and too small a feeder, the trouble can usually be 
found in the rail bonding. Rail bonds are the most im- 
portant and most neglected feature of electric haulage. 
Almost every electrician has his opinion as to the best 
kind of bond and every maker has his “pet” pattern, but 
I believe the short, flexible, concealed type properly 
pressed into a freshly reamed hole is the best. To secure 
first-class results the fishplate should be tight and the 
joint supported by a well tamped tie under the end of 
each rail and under the fishplate. 

Joints should be inspected with a bond -tester every 
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two weeks. A few defective ones will be found and the 
trackmen will soon learn the cause of failure and use more’ 
care in putting in the new ones. | 

A good method of getting a general idea of the con- 
dition of the bonds is to figure the feeder resistance and 
consequent drop im voltage due thereto to some remote 
corner of the mine, and then measure the actual drop at 
that point between feeder and rail. The difference be- 
tween figured loss and actual is the approximate loss due 
to the resistance of the return. This will usually be 
many times that of the feeder. 

It is a poor scheme to bond over to the water or air 
pipe with a view of using that as a return, as the vary- 
ing resistance of pipe and track will keep the return cur- 
rent constantly passing from one to the other and back 
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again, causing electrolysis and early destruction of the 
pipe. The best thing I have found where the tracks are 
in poor shape is to get an old haulage rope and lay it 
along the rib grounding over to it at frequent intervals. 
One of the quickest things to upset the regular routine 
of a mine and get the miners disgusted and ready to quit 
is to have the cars going off the track continually. Poor 
track laying is the cause of a good deal of trouble, but 
_ poor switches cause the majority of accidents. Herewith 
I give an original table calculated especially for under- 
ground conditions and for the frogs most usually em- 
ployed. Small variations may be made from these figures 
without materially affecting the operation. The distance 
D is from the heel of the frog to the center line of the 
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track at right angles to the main haulage on a curve equal 
to that of the turnout. It is the distance that the frog 
should be set back of the center line of the cross-entry or 
room. The middle ordinate of a 10-ft. chord of the outer 
rail of this curve is designated as M. 

Curves should be banked in mines as well as on any 
surface line and for the same reason. 

Time will often be saved by providing a regular switch 
stand with ground light showing which way the switch is 
thrown. <A light should also be turned by the same mo- 
tion in the side entry so that the motorman on a trip com- 
ing out will be able to see without stopping whether an- 
other trip has been by and thrown the switch while he was 
inside. 
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7 By A. T. SHuRICK 





SYNOPSIS—Supplementing the article in our 

Jan. 9 issue, on “Coal Markets and Business 

Aspects of the Fuel Industry im 1914,” we give 
: herewith a brief sketch of principal legal and labor 
; developments of the year. 





' The Ohio Anti-Screen Law—Among the important leg- 
islation of the year, a period which, by the way, stands 
forth as one singularly replete with drastic lawmaking 
of all kinds, the enactment of the Ohio Anti-Screen Law 
is particularly important, and proved a crushing blow to 
the coal industry of that state. In the face of a most 
earnest protest from the operating interests, substantiated, 
it might be said, by irrefutable figures as to the ultimate 
‘results, Governor Cox and his radical following stubbornly 
persisted in their efforts, until the measure finally became 
a statute. 
As was only to be expected, the constitutionality of the 
law was immediately questioned by the operators, and the 
matter hurried through the lower courts in order to ob- 
tain a decision from the Supreme Court as soon as pos- 
sible. This latter tribunal at first sustained the law, but 
later withdrew its decision, and the matter was still in 
’ : 
question at the end of the year. 
The Hard Coalers—A continuation of the Government’s 

proceedings against the alleged anthracite trust was a fea- 
ture in the judicial circles during the year. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is now approaching this problem along 
new lines; it proposes to amend the National statutes in 
such a way that its actions may be carried to a successful 
conclusion. The very persistence which the Government 
exhibiting in the prosecution of this suit tends to con- 
vince one that it is based upon substantial and well 
ounded reasons, and if it is successful in establishing 

















States Court at Philadelphia, found that no such com- 
bination existed, and his decision was later affirmed by the 
_ Supreme Court. 

It is interesting to note in this connection, the incon- 
istencies of some of the statutes in effect in this country. 
Half a century ago, Pennsylvania enacted a law making 


it mandatory on the railroads of the state to assist in 
the development of the coal industry, whereas the present 
federal laws direct entirely to the contrary. In 1874 a 
change was proposed in the state constitution, but it was 
never put into effect and is still operative to this day. 

The Anthracite Rate to Philadelphia—Among the sev- 
eral important decisions that marked the year’s end, the 
heavy cut in the anthracite freight rate to Philadelphia 
stands out as one of the most drastic of the year. The de- 
cision was handed down by the Pennsylvania State Com- 
mission, Whose jurisdiction, of course, covers the rate to 
Philadelphia, but not to outside points. The reduction 
was quite heavy, being 40c. per ton on all sizes above pea 
coal and scaling down to 20c. per ton on the smaller 
erades. 

The decision is apparently based on the rather illogical 
hypothesis of a comparison with the New York rate, the 
haul to the latter point being longer and it being assumed, 
therefore, that the rate to Philadelphia should not in any 
event exceed that to New York. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has long since proved the fallacy of arriving 
at an equitable rate by such means, and it is disappointing 
to find one of the state tribunals reverting to such metheds 
which can only serve to excite the popular fancy of the ill- 
informed. 


Tie Clayton Bill—The enactment of the so called Clay- 
tcn anti-trust bill on Oct. 15 marked the end of a great 
deal of exaggerated comment and unnecessary alarm. Or- 
ganized labor claimed that the passage of this law brought 
them relief in certain directions that they had long been 
striving for. While it is generally agreed that the word- 
ing and phraseology of the act are so confused in certain 
instances as to raise some doubt regarding just what in- 
terpretation may put upon it, there are conservative and 
authoritative attorneys who state that the claims of the 
labor parties are entirely exaggerated. 

In fact, instead of exemption from the provisions of 
the Sherman law, the new act considerably enlarges the 
scope by which private individuals may bring action for 
violations of its provisions; thus, the right of triple 
damages for any injury as provided in the Sherman act is 


‘emphasized particularly in the fourth section of the Clay- 
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ton act. However, should it so develop that the new law 
does not meet with the expectations of the labor party, it 
is, of course, only a question of time until they resume 
aggressive steps to gain this end. 

The Five per Cent. Freight Rate—Among the construc- 
tive elements in the country’s business affairs, the grant- 
ing of the 5 per cent. rate increase to the Eastern roads, 
toward the close of the year, stands out prominently. Un- 
fortunately, this was so long delayed that the practical 
benefits to the roads are inconsiderable, but the general 
tone of the decision was so eminently encouraging that 
it may ultimately prove a potent stimulus. Thus, the 
scope of the rates was extended beyond the territory of 
the roads making the application, while a close study of 
the report leads one to the conclusion that even more than 
the allotted 5 per cent. increase might have been granted 
in certain instances had it been requested. This change of 
sentiment and principle in which the commission at last 
recognizes the necessity of concessions for “the common 
weal,” seems to be the most hopeful note yet sounded by 
the new administration. 

The Government vs. the Lehigh Valley—The decision 
rendered by Federal Judge Hough, in the Government’s 
dissolution proceedings against the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co., was quite favorably interpreted by the large busi- 
ness interests, though the Government has so consistently 
failed in suits of this nature that the results were already 
largely discounted. The action embraced no unusual fea- 
tures of any kind, the charge being an attempt to monopo- 
lize interstate commerce, and the transporting of anthra- 
cite coal in violation of the commodity clause of the Hep- 
burn law. The Government appealed the case and it will 
be carried into the Supreme Court. 

The Pennsylvania State Tax on Anthracite—In the 
case of the Pennsylvania State tax on anthracite coal, 
there were some 16 appeals taken to this ruling during 
1913, but the case did not come up for trial. The opera- 
tors are attacking the constitutionality of the law on sev- 
eral grounds, the principal ones of which are: That the 
tax is a special tax, and therefore not uniformly apphed 
as required by the law; that the distribution of the reve- 
nues from the tax are not legal, and that it is unfair to im- 
pose a burden upon the steam sizes of anthracite to which 
the bituminous coals, with which they are in competition, 
are not subjected. The principle involved in this contro- 
versy is one of considerable importance, since it will es- 
tablish a precedent by which all such questions of this 
character will be decided. 


In Laspor CIrRcLEs 


A period of depression such as has characterized the 
country during the past 12 months inevitably works to 
the discomfiture of the labor unions. Such has been the 
case during the past year to even more than the usual 
extent, and this in spite of the fact that the National 
administration has shown a pronounced sympathy with 
the labor parties and has exerted its best efforts to assist 
them in every way. 

By far the most important development in the labor 
history of the country for the year was the culmination 
of the Colorado strike in what cannot be interpreted as 
other than a crushing defeat to organized labor. Inter- 
national Vice-President Hayes of the United Mine 
Workers of America is on record with the statement 
“That the Union had spent $3,044,000 on the strike,” 
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and it will go down in history as one of the best organized 
and most determined attempts of this organization to 
unionize an “open-shop” district. Conservative estimates 
place the loss in life at 66 and the gross monetary consid- 
eration at approximately $18,000,000. Through the con- 
nection of the Rockefeller interest with the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., the opportunity to involve the already muchly 
abused Standard Oil Co. in the fracas was eagerly seized 
upon. Demonstrations in the shape of “mourner’s 
parades” occurred in different parts of the country, not- 
ably New York, which did much to create an unsavory 
and prejudicial publicity to the operating interests. 


New AGREEMENTS Nor SATISFACTORY 


Undoubtedly one of the main reasons for the col- 
lapse of the Colorado strike was the unsatisfactory re- 
sults obtained in the new agreements negotiated in the 
Kastern bituminous fields, Apr. 1. The expiration of the 
old wage scales found the operators in an unusually strong 
position with the markets flat and completely devoid of 
interest; coal could scarcely be moved at any figure, nor 
did the future hold out promising hopes for much im- 
provement. ‘The producers were so obviously determined 
to close down their mines rather than concede the custo- 
mary advances that the miners concentrated their efforts 
on a very few districts. 

Thus, instead of uniform scales being arranged at the 
different main conventions, these broke up in complete 
disagreement, and the matter was taken up by sub-dis- 
tricts. In Illinois and Indiana agreements were effected 
without any great trouble, and the same was true in Penn- 
sylvania, with the exception of a very few districts where 
the negotiations were more or less spirited for a time. 
But with the pronounced surplus of Southern coals in the 
market it was not to be expected that the suspension in the 
central Pennsylvania district could long endure. As a 
matter of fact, the “suspension” was at no time taken 
seriously, the miners good naturedly consenting to work 
whenever the operators really required tonnage. 

But in Ohio, the enactment of the Green anti-screen 
law so confused the situation that the operators exper- 
ienced great difficulty in reaching an agreement, and the 
close of the year found the situation in the No. 8 district 
hecoming more and more acute, and replete with grave pos- 
sibilities. The demand was made for a basing rate of 
47%c. per ton for machine mining, with no provision for 
lump coal. This was accepted by the Hocking operators, 
to whom it meant a slight reduction in the cost of mining, 
and the Cambridge producers were also forced to accede 
to the demand because of the large contracts they had on 
hand, but the No. 8 operators steadfastly refused to con- 
sider any such rate. ‘Thus a new scale was reached in 
some of the more important districts, but sections aggre- 
gating perhaps one-half the gross tonnage of the state 
were still out at the close of the year. 

The enormous expenditures of the miners’ organization 
in Colorado also interfered with the payment of benefits 
to the idle union men in Ohio during the early part of the 
suspension and considerable dissatisfaction was reported 
from many of the mining districts; this situation was 
somewhat relieved by modest donations toward the close 
of the year, but the miners have reached a point where 
their leaders are- holding them in line with the greatest 
difficulty, and there are well defined rumors of internal 
dissension in the organization. 
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A New Rotary Air Compressor 


A new air-cooled rotary air compressor has just been 
dlaced on the market by the Wernicke-Hatcher Pump 
Go. of Grand Rapids, Mich. A machine of this type, 
veighing 1400 lb., and being 46 in. long, 28 in. wide and 
35 in. high, operating at 400 r.p.m., delivers about 75 
u.ft. of air per minute at 100 lb. gage pressure. 

The machine, which may be built for either belt drive 
w direct connection to a motor, consists essentially of 
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The plates or vanes slide back and forth in the slots, 

but as the elements rotate in the same direction, this 

movement is relatively slow. This permits a close fit 


on the side walls, and as the pressure in the leading pock- 
ets during compression is always greater than in the 
pockets behind, the plates are pressed against the faces of 
the slot, ‘ausing little or no leakage to the chambers of 
lower pressure. Through one-half of the revolution, each 
pocket is expanding and drawing in air; through the 
other half, it is contracting in volume and discharges 
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Fig. 3. 
ro elements, a rotor and a rotor casing, both of which 
Volve in the same direction and at the same speed, but 
0n independent shafts, which are eccentric to each 
ther. At suitable intervals, plates or vanes extend radi- 
ily from the surface of the rotor, fitting into slots in the 
‘Sing and case head, and dividing the displacement of 
© compressor into independent pockets. These plates 
pivoted to shoes which are so arranged as to slide 
e surface of the rotor. 
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the air when the latter has reached the pressure of the 
receiver. 

With eight pockets, there is practically a continuous 
compression, the periods of operation overlapping each 
other, so that the air is discharged practically uniformly 
at the desired pressure. This gives a uniform torque 
on the drive shaft, and as the machine is equipped with 
roller bearings, the friction is low. 
face is afforded by the rotary casing. 


The cooling sur- 
In proportion to 
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the volume of air compressed, this surface is unusually 
large, nor is it contracted during compression. 

On this account, much of the heat generated is immed- 
iately radiated, and on an all-day run, it is reported that 
the temperature will not exceed 300 deg. F. Water 
cooling is consequently unnecessary. 

Each pocket of the machine is provided with an in- 
take and discharge valve. These are of the ordinary 
poppet type, and connect through suitable passages with 
the intake and discharge openings located at opposite 
ends of the hollow rotor shaft. The intake valves are me- 
chanically operated by a stationary cam, while the dis- 
charge valves are automatic. A suitable unloader pro- 
tects the machine, and allows it to run idle except when 
air is being used. 

Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


Occasionally a derelict drifts into our camp and at- 
tempts to find anchorage. The attempt is generally suc- 
cessful. 

We buried such a one today. 

Although Tom James has lived in our midst almost a 
year, it required his death to make us realize that we do 
not know a single fact in regard to his personal history 
previous to his arrival in our community. 

Every man who has been associated with him in any 
way has been questioned and we find no clew to help us 
to discover possible relatives or friends, and so we were 
obliged to bury him without notifying kith or kin, To 
them his fate will probably forever remain a mystery. 

When he applied for a check number, on first going to 
work, he remarked to our timekeeper, grinning pleasantly 
the while, that Tom James might be his name, which 
leaves little room to doubt that we do not even know his 
name. 

And yet in spite of these facts, as I now recall the in- 
cidents of the past year, this man’s personality has left 
an indelible impression with me. Truly! “what is in a 
name ?” : 

The mystery surrounding his early life, which has just 
now become common gossip, has been greatly emphasized 
by the incident which was responsible for his death. 

The faithful ladies of our only church decided upon 
a box supper as a possible means of raising funds with 
which to purchase some much needed seats. 

The popularity of the affair exceeded their expectations, 
and it soon became evident that more chairs were required 
to take care of the people. Tom being janitor of the 
church (a position which carried no salary or perquisites, 
and at times not even a “thank you, sir,” for his pains) 
was asked to go over to my office and request the loan of a 
few chairs; the ladies knew that I could be found at my 
office because my wife happened to be one of the ladies, 
and she had left me at the office, under protest, to worry 
over some unsatisfactory cost sheets. 

Tom informed me of his mission, and obtaining my 
consent, proceeded to dust off a few chairs. On one of 
these, he happened to notice an open copy of a weekly. 
On it was a picture of a gay youth dining with a “painted 
lady,” at a table well supplied with lobster and wine. The 
youth was pictured as smoking and the smoke from his 
cigarette had formed a cloud, and in the cloud appeared 
(to the youth) a vision of a country maiden sitting at a 
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table with bowed head. 
“Waiting.” 

I noticed that the picture seemed to take possession of 
Tom but I could not realize what it would lead to. He 
left my office carrying the chair on which he had dis 
covered the weekly and the picture was still lying on the 
chair seat undisturbed. 

He never got back to the scene of the supper. 

Between my office and the dwelling houses, the roac 
follows along a sheer precipice and Tom’s body was fount 
at the foot of this precipice at daylight the next morning 

He still clung to the chair although its legs, like his 
were terribly splintered. | 

The derelict had sighted land and then in the twinkling 
of an eye sank forever. 

And yet some people insist that fate is a myth. 

eI 


Explosions in Flour Mills 


Surely some consideration of methods pertaining to th 
prevention of dust explosions is called for. It has alread 
developed from laboratory study that most, if not all 
erain dusts are more inflammable than standard coa 
dust. Grain dusts in most cases develop higher pressure 
on explosion, especially at the lower temperatures. Th 
preliminary observations seem to indicate that the dust 
from oats and yellow corn are more inflammable tha 
those from wheat and other grain. . 

The investigations of the Millers’? Committee indicat 
a difference in the inflammability of dried and undrie 
dusts. In nearly every case the pressure developed on es 
plosion was increased appreciably after drying. The rm 
sult of a decrease in the humidity of the air is thus sug 
gested. 

Various causes have been assigned to the many @& 
plosions in milling plants in this country and abroa 
among them the use of open lights, or naked flames, suc 
as lamps, torches, gas jets, lanterns, candles, matches, ete 
property fires; introduction of foreign materials in erin 
ing machines ; electric sparks from motors, fuses, switche 
and lighting systems, and static electricity produced } 
friction of pulleys and belts, grinding machines, ete. 

The field-engineering inquiries of the Buffalo invest 
gators indicate that a large number of the recent expl 
sions and fires have been caused by the introduction | 
foreign material into grinding machines. A possih 
means of prevention would be some system by which fo 
eign material might be removed before it reached the mi 
For the present, it is recommended that prevention of e 
plosions may be assisted by complete electric-lightn 
systems and the use of portable electric lamps instead 
lanterns or naked lights. 

The Committee also advises that the receiving bins fre 
the grinding machines be as small as the operations pé 
mit, as increased size gives increased space for dt 
clouds, and, therefore, opportunity for a more violent a 
destructive explosion—“The Journal of the Amerie 
Medical Association.” ; 

According to the Millers’ Committee of Buffalo, in 
explosions which have occurred in grain mills in rece 
years, 78 men were killed and 119 injured. The dama 
to property exceeded $2,000,000. In four explosions 
Europe since 1911—two in dextrin works, one in a pr 
ender mill grinding peas, beans and wheat, and one it 
linseed mill—there were 47 killed and 119 injured. 
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Some New Electrical Mining 
Apparatus 


Of all the senses with which animate creation is en- 
lowed, that of sight is probably of the most benefit. It 
s the sense which is employed the most continuously to 
lirect the movements of both man and beast. Unfor- 
unately, however, the eye can receive no impression and 
ransmit it to the brain in the absence of a greater or 
esser amount of light. Without light the sense of sight 
s useless. 

Those who have attempted to travel even a well known 
assage through the mines without the aid of ligh* of 
ome kind, can appreciate how nearly perfect and absolute 








THE Exectric Mute LAMP In Position 


: the absence of light underground, and also how thor- 
ughly and implicitly man depends upon his eyes to 
wide his ordinary movements. And what is true of a 
tan in this respect, is also true of an animal, although, 
erhaps, in a modified degree. 

In the past the light mostly used in x. ‘ning was the oil 
eh, which burns with a long and smoky flame, and al- 
tough probably many attempts have been made to util- 
‘e such a lamp to aid man’s best friend underground, the 
line mule, such attempts have almost universally met 
ith failure. All animals fear fire. 

Since the advent of the small and portable storage bat- 
ry, and the development of the efficient low- voltage in- 

descent lamp, the necessity for the old smoky long- 
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flame oil torch has been removed. Mr. Douglas, stable 
boss of the New River Consolidated Collieries Co., at 
Eccles, W. Va., has devised a mule lamp of the storage- 
battery type, the rights to manufacture which have been 
given to the Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Penn. This lamp is identical in principle with the 
miner’s cap lamp, except that the light bulb is attached 
directly to the storage battery, in this respect resembiing 
the storage-battery hand lamp. A strap suitably ar- 
ranged suspends the lamp and battery from the collar 
and hames of the harness, and the light thus hangs at a 
point where it will illuminate the mine passages to the 
best advantage, so far as the mule is concerned. 

It is claimed that mules earrying this kind of lght 
are much surer footed than are animals not thus equipped. 
Many accidents to mule flesh are thus avoided and the 
animal goes at his work with a greater willingness. Con- 
sequently more coal may be hauled out. The drivers, 
furthermore, are enabled to do more work and that under 
safer conditions. 

In addition to the mule lamp just described, the above 
ramed company is placing upon the market a combination 
trip light and bell, which can be distinctly seen and heard 
at a distance of 500 ft. 
This is ruggedly built 
for the rough hand- 
ling of the mines, and 
is claimed to be an ef- 
fective accident pre- 
venter. A combination 
trip hght and horn has 
also been developed, 
which it is claimed is 
reliable under all con- 
ditions and gives a 
shrill warning of the 
approaching trip. 

Another appliance, which is largely in the form of a 
safety device, is a storage-battery trip lamp, or tail lamp 
with a bright red reflector. This serves as a danger sig- 
nal without the confusion commonly experienced with the 
ordinary type of lamp, or the oil-burning torch. 





THE CoMBINED LAMP AND 
Horn 


eS 
Coal im Northern Montana 


The coal of the Cleveland field, Blaine County, Mont., 
is described by C. F: Bowen in a report issued by the 
United States Geological Survey in Bulletin 541-H. 

Practically all the coal of the Cleveland field occurs 
north of Peoples Creek, in the northern part of,the state. 
As the surface is covered by glacial drift the coal beds 
are, as a rule, exposed only in the coulees where the drift 
has been eroded. At these places they are thin and are 
commonly separated by shale partings. 

The coal has been opened at a few places by ranchers, 
and in Sec. 35, T. 30 N, R. 20 E, there is a small mine 
operated in the winter, which produces about 600 tons 
of coal a year. The coal is similar in quality to that in 
the Milk River field, in the vicinity of Chinook. 

& 

The question of temperature has an important bearing 
in all tests and calculations on electrical conductors, since 
the resistance varies directly with the temperature. The 
resistance of copper wire increases about 0.23 per cent., and 


that of iron wire about 0.28 per cent. for each additional 
degree Fahrenheit. 
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SY NOPSIS—The author says that the loss due to 
the needlessly inefficient use of coal, after 1 18 
mined, costs this nation at least $240,000,000 a 
year. He suggests that partial carbonization of 
coal with saving of byproducts should be one of the 
industries of the country. We should not only 
make coke but also partially devolatilized coal. 
Some coals exposed to heat promptly give off large 
qua:tities of volatile matter, yet in the long run 
their carbonization may not provide as much vola- 
tile matter as coals which break down less speedily. 
Ai aka MO Sc a Es See 

At least 80 per cent. of the total power operating mod- 
ern industries is derived from the combustion of fuel. 
Coal and the coke and gas made from it constitute 85 
per cent. of the industrial fuel of America. 

The proportionate cost of power to other charges for 
production varies widely in different industries, but tak- 
ing them as a whole, the census reports show that fuel 
constitutes about 8 per cent. of the operating costs, ex- 
clusive of the cost of materials, in manufacturing indus- 
tries. From this the importance of efficiency in the use 
of fuel becomes at once apparent, and it is made clear 
also by the fact that over 150,000,000 tons of coal are used 
for industrial power. 

If the utilization of the energy of this coal were every- 
where increased by 8 per cent., an increase entirely possi- 
ble through the use of modern, improved, steam-engi- 
veering appliances and of the gas producer and gas en- 
gine, the cost of the industrial fuel used in the United 
States would be cut in two and at least $150,000,000 
saved, If all the coke produced in the United States in 
1913 had been made in byproduct ovens, $80,000,000 
worth of byproducts might have been saved and the higher 
yield of coke would have resulted in a further earning 
of $10,000,000. 


THe Unirep States Is tHe Larcest PRropUCcER AND 
Most ExrenstvE Ussr IN THE WORLD 

Coal is by far the biggest mineral product of the United 
States. The production in 1913 was about 570,000,000 
tons and the bulk of this was consumed in our own land. 
The nation’s coal bill was in the neighborhood of 1144 bil- 
lions of dollars, or $60 for each wage-earner per annum. 
The United States is far ahead of other nations in coal 
production, having passed Great Britain, the nearest com- 
petitor, in 1899, and now surpassing her by nearly 100 
per cent. Since we export but little coal and other na- 
tions a great deal, our home consumption surpasses that of 
other countries by even a much greater margin. Our in- 
dustries are greater, to be sure, but we must face the fact 
also that an abundance of fuel resources has made us care- 
less of efficiency in their use. 

The coal reserves of this country are immense, the most 





*Chemical engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

NOTE—Abstract of lecture delivered before the Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Penn., Nov. 9, 1914.. The first of a series on recent 
advances in Chemical Engineering, given as an evening course 
largely to graduate students. 


recent estimates of the United States Geological Survey 
(for the XII International Congress of Geology, Canada, 
1913) showing 1500 billions of tons easily available, not 
including the sub-bituminous and lignitic coals, these as 
yet not being widely used. 


Purposes ror Wuicu Our Coat Is UsEp 


The 570 millions of tons produced in the United States 


were used approximately as follows: 
PURPOSES FOR WHICH COAL IS MINED 


Per- 

Purpose Short Tons centage 
DOMEStLCe Hes & e.cle civie te si ia eters ale) abe lelevaleraterene ts 120,000,000 21 
Other heating; of buildings -...-. 60.065 85,000,000 15 
Coket and as: cilekicre o cinctole wiareteneve orateneretem 75,000,000 13 
Locomotives and steamboats .........- 110,000,000 19 

Industrial power (including central 

DOWEPe DIA UIS) Me tare esiste onioi a lateiewnodersio sve 180,000,000 32 
570,000,000 100 


Scientifically the methods of utilizing coal may be classi- 
fied into (1) combustion, (2) carbonization, and (3) gas- 
ification by partial combustion. Probably 80 per cent. 
of the coal consumption in America comes under the first 
class; that is, it is directly burned in air, and we see 
therefore the great importance of improving practical 
methods and appliances to assure efficient combustion. 


BURNING THE Coat InN Two Forms 
In a combustion furnace using coal, all the coal and the 


intermediate products evolved from it are burned for their 


heating value only. On the other hand, the coke oven | 
or gas retort utilized the coal more scientifically by 
converting it into two improved forms—fuel coke and | 
gas—with a combined heating value about 85 per cent. of | 
that of the coal, and in addition thereto saving the inter- 
mediate byproducts—tar, benzol and ammonia—which 
have a chemical value far exceeding their value as fuel. 
The coke and gas as fuels can be burned without smoke 
and with greater efficiency than the raw coal. A portion 
of the coke or of the gas, to be sure, must be used to sup- 
ply the heat for carbonizing, this item amounting usually 





_to from 10 to 14 per cent. of the original heat units im the 


coal. 

It is not an idle dream to look forward to the time 
when there will be many central power and heating sta- 
tions in the form of large byproduct coke-oven plants, 
placed at the mines or near large cities. As influences 
leading to this end, we may mention the following: Mod- 
ern advances in long-distance transmission of electric 
power, the increasing demand for and value of coal byprod- 
icts for chemical purposes, the successful use of coke as 2 
domestic and industrial fuel, the development of the 
eas engine, and the growth of public opposition to th: 
smoke nuisance. 


DEVOLATILIZING COAL FOR THE MARKET 


Low-temperature or medium-temperature carbonizatior 
of coal has lately been introduced in Europe on an indus 
trial scale. Coal is heated from 500 deg. to 700 deg. C 
(932 deg. to 1292 deg. F.), either under reduced pressur' 
or in a current of auxiliary gas which passes directh 
through the coal, producing high yields of tars or oil 
and rich gas in small quantity. These processes depen 
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for their commercial success on the quality and market- 
ability of the oils and solid residues produced. Because 
of their adaptability to the recovery of oils, such as pos- 
sibly motor fuels from coals not heretofore commonly 
used for byproducts, they offer an interesting field for 
industrial experiment in the United States. 

In the present commercial situation brought on by the 
Thuropean war, the lack of an adequate supply of creosote 
oil, largely a coal-tar product, is a big incentive to the in- 
erease of coal-carbonizing operations in this country. 
Sufficient coal tar and benzol can be produced from exist- 
ing byproduct coke ovens and gas retorts to supply the 
present American demand for all other coal-tar products, 
creosote oil being excepted. But in view of the increas- 
ing use of benzol for many purposes and of the growing 
demand for coal-tar products of all kinds, there is an op- 
portunity for a large expansion of the coal-carbonizing 
industry, in the near future. 


ComMPosITION OF CoAaL STILL AN UNSOLVED RIDDLE 


Coal is a mixture of complex organic substances which 
are degradation products of cellulose, resins and gums, 
and vegetable fats and waxes. Free carbon has never 
been proven to exist in coal, and hydrocarbons are prob- 
ably not present in an amount greater than 1 per cent. 

The problem of the constitution of coal has been at- 
tacked chiefly by two methods: (1) Extraction with sol- 
vents, and (2) destructive distillation at low tempera- 
tures. Extraction, while it has resulted, by use of pyri- 
dine, in dissolving and removing 15 to 18 per cent. of the 
coal substance, has not separated any single definite iden- 
tifiable compound in more than mere traces. 

Destructive distillation also has led to no exact re- 
sults, but it has given, on the other hand, certain well 
defined indications of the nature of the substances pres- 
ent. These are mainly that coal is made up of many 
complex substances, which have resulted from degrada- 
tion or decay of plant cellulose, lignose, resins and waxes. 
These substances in coal are closely graded into one an- 
other in chemical nature and composition, except that the 
cellulose and lignose group is probably more or less sharp- 
ly distinguished from the resinous group. Within each 
group are substances in many different stages of altera- 
tion by aging. 

_ Chemically the cellulose bodies are distinguished by 

their higher content of oxygen, by their tendency to com- 
bine with or absorb that element, and by their thermal 
decomposition into carbon dioxide and monoxide, water 
of constitution, and paraffin hydrocarbons. The resinous 
constituents, on the other hand, have a higher content of 
hydrogen and less of oxygen and decompose by heat into 
hydrocarbons and hydrogen with small quantities of 
carbon dioxide and water. The resinous bodies are con- 
tained most sbundantly in the coking and mature coals 
of the Appahachian region. 


Littte on No Reat VouatTILE Matrrer IN Any Coan 


The term “volatile matter of coal” is more or less of 
-@ misnomer, but serves as well as any other. ‘There is 
probably little or no material in coal which is volatile 
without decomposition. What we call “volatile matter” 
is a mixture of vapors and gases resulting from decompo- 
sition of the coal substances by heat. Its composition 
depends on the kind of coal and also much on the temper- 
ature to which the coal is heated and to which the primary 
Products are subjected. 
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By “primary products” are meant those which form 
first as the coal slowly rises in temperature. These are 
in order of their formation: Water, hydrogen sulphide, 
carbon dioxide, various saturated and unsaturated paraffin 
hydrocarbons and hydrogen. Many, in fact most, of the 
commonly known constituents of coal gas, coal tar and gas 
liquor, such as benzene, naphthalene, pitch and ammonia, 
are the products of secondary decomposition of these pri- 
mary products. 


Mucu “VouatiteE ComBustTiBLE MATTER” Cannot Br 
BURNED 


We see, therefore, that the volatile products of coal 
are not all combustible. From some bituminous coals, 
completely dried, we obtain by decomposition as much as 
10 per cent. of noncombustible volatile matter, and from 
some lower-grade coals even as much as 15 or 18 per cent. 
So there can be no question that the term “volatile com- 
bustible matter” as frequently used is decidedly a mis- 
nomer, because from one-eighth to one-half of the volatile 
matter of coal is noncombustible. It is important to bear 
this in mind when comparing fuels, since those coals, the 
volatile matter of which is rich and smoky, are more diffi- 
cult to burn efficiently than others having a volatile mat- 
ter possibly greater in amount but more largely inert. 


THE CeLLuLosic Boptges GivE Orr THE INCOMBUSTIBLE 
GAS 


An organic substance, of the cellulose nature, produces 
water and carbon dioxide and also monoxide, on decom- 
position by heat. When cellulose itself decomposes at 
temperatures below 500 deg. C. (932 deg. F.), 43 per cent. 
of its weight appears in the volatilized products as water 
and carbon dioxide. So also coal produces these products 
by decomposition, and the more abundantly the less ma- 
tured and metamorphosed is the coal. We must expect 
to find an aqueous liquor distilled from coal during its 
decomposition, and in fact at gas works and coke ovens 
such is the case, a much greater volume of aqueous am- 
monia liquor being obtained, especially in the hydraulic 
mains (the first condensing point), then corresponds to 
the volume of the wash water added. 

These facts enable us to draw inferences, at least, as to 
the chemical character of some of the substances in coal. 
The younger coals, like the lignites and sub-bituminous 
fuels, must contain large proportions of bodies with —OH 
and —CHO groupings, like the celluloses, since they pro- 
duce water and carbon dioxide so readily ; in the more ma- 
ture coals, like the coking and high-grade steaming coals, 
there are not as many of these oxygen-bearing groups, but, 
probably, more of certain highly complex long-chain or 
many-ringed bodies having side groups of readily separ- 
able hydrogen atoms cr of alkyls corresponding to the 
paraffin and possibly the aromatic hydrocarbons. These 
hydrocarbon groups are set free by heat, and then easily 
undergo further decomposition into the simple, common- 
ly known products like methane and hydrogen. 


Tur HyprogEeEN ProBABLY COMES FROM BREAKING 
DOWN oF Boptges LIBERATED AT LOW TEMPERATURES 


The theory of Wheeler, of the British Coal-Dust Ex- 
periment Station and others that coal contains consider- 
able quantities of certain substances which decompose only 
above 700 deg. C., or 1292 deg. F., and thus yield princi- 
pally hydrogen and the oxides of carbon, is hardly justified 
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by the experimental data at hand. More reasonably is it 
to be supposed that the large amount of hydrogen which 
is produced above 700 deg. C., or 1292 deg. F., comes 
from the secondary breaking down of the hydrocar- 
bons first liberated, and of the partially carbonized solid 
material left behind, these things not having been pres- 
ent, either of them, as such in the original coal. It is 
likely that all the organic substance in the fuel decom- 
poses early by heat, below 500 deg. C. or 932 deg. F. 


Wuy Coats Coxe Is Not Yet SOLVED 


The nature of the substances liberated or volatilized 
from coal by moderate heat throws some light on the cok- 
ing properties of the coal. If by prolonged heating at 
400 deg. C., or 752 deg. F., the coal shows little or no 
tendency to soften or sinter together, and liberates water 
and gas but only a small quantity of heavy, viscid tar or 
pitch, it does not have good coking properties. 

Laboratory tests to show the coking quality of coals 
have never been satisfactory. Several are used which give 
more or less indication but are not definite. Among these 
may be mentioned (1) heating to a red heat a small sam- 
ple inclosed in a covered, well filled platinum box, and 
examining the coke bar produced; (2) rubbing or grind- 
ing the coal in a mortar and noting the tendency to cake 
or adhere to the pestle and mortar; (3) analyzing for C, 
H and O and comparing ratios of O to H. 

In recent laboratory experiments in Germany, cellu- 
lose has been converted into coal by subjecting it to very 
ereat pressure with moderate heating. Certain studies 
are now in progress to determine methods of increasing 
yields of some of the byproducts of coal carbonization, for 
example, the commercially desirable benzol and light oils, 
through carbonization at low temperatures and subse- 
quent treatment, under carefully controlled conditions, of 
the tars thus produced. 


SomsE Coats VOLATILIZE PROMPTLY WHEN HEATED BUT 
THEIR VOLATILE Output Later Fats OFF 


In the utilization of coal, particularly in burning on 
furnace grates, the rate at which the volatile matter is 
set free is frequently of greater importance than the total 
quantity produced. Coals vary greatly in this respect. 
The following results obtained in the laboratory on three 
different coals similarly treated (0.4 gram powdered, 
air-dry coal heated at 1000 deg. C., or 1832 deg. F), 
bring out this variation : 


PERCENTAGES OF VOLATILE MATTER EXPELLED IN 
DIFFERENT PERIODS OF TIME 


7—— 5 Sec. —_, 7—80 Sec.—, 


Com- Com- 

Total bustible Total bustible 
New River Wie Vik © vote cteek 5.8 4.8 20.0 17.5 
Pittsbure bt Penn: this 9.0 ab 34.0 28.1 
Sheridans W yoOvser ane sineiee: 36.0 12.4 49.0 21.6 


It may be seen from these data that while the Pitts- 
burgh coal finally produces more combustible volatile 
matter than that from Wyoming, the latter liberates con- 
siderably more in the first few seconds of heating. 

The rate at which a given coal liberates volatile matter 
depends, first, on its chemical character, that is, its ease 
of decomposition, and, second, on the rate at which heat 
is suppled to it. The ratio between the quantity of 
coal heated and the quantity of heat supplied in unit time 
determines the rate at which any given coal becomes 
heated. It is, therefore, not a question of temperature as 
much as of quantity of heat and quantity of coal. When 
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each particle of coal has attained a temperature of 900 
deg. C., or 1652 deg. F., its decomposition into coke 
and volatile matter is practically complete. 


THE VARIANTS IN THE VOLATILIZATION OF COAL 


Three points stand out as of importance in connection 
with the volatile matter, the constituent of coal which 
is so vital in all processes of coal utilization: 

1. The composition as well as the quantity of volatile 
matter varies greatly between coals. 

2. The first products volatilized in the early stages of 
a coal’s rise in temperature are essentially different 
from the total product as usually obtained. These first 
primary products are largely tarry liquids, with some wa- 
ter vapor and heavy complex gases. Heating conditions 
determine the degree of secondary thermal decomposi- 
tion of these products and the composition of the final gas 
and tar. 

3. The rate of evolution of the volatile matter from 
coal is of practical importance and varies considerably 
with the kind of fuel. For a given coal it is dependent 


upon the relation between the quantity of coal heated and — 


the quantity of heat supplied, not the temperature. 


OXIDATION AND IGNITION 


Next to thermal decomposition or the evolution of 
volatile matter, perhaps the most fundamental process in- 
volved in the practical utilization of coal is that of oxida- 
tion or burning of the substance as a whole. 

Slow oxidation at ordinary temperatures gives rise to 


spontaneous combustion and deterioration in storage; 


rapid oxidation has much to do with the initiation and 
propagation of coal-dust explosions in mines, and- with 
the relative ease of ignition of fuels in general. The 
process of igniting a combustible substance is not as 
simple as it may seem on first thought, and just why 
some fuels ignite more easily than others requires care- 
ful analysis. 


Cuip or Woop BuRNS BEFORE ITs 
INFLAMED 


THE GASES ARE 


At temperatures above that of the first appreciable 
decomposition of the substance: (say 250 to 300 deg. C., 
or 482 to 572 deg. F. in case of coal), the process of 
combustion is complicated by the distillation of combus- 
tible gases and vapors and the alteration of the solid 
material. The gases and vapors of decomposition are not, 
however, all combustible and in fact those produced from 
the most readily ignited materials such as wood are largely 
noncombustible. 

A splinter of wood held in a flame quickly ignites, it is 
true, because the gases of decomposition are quickly 
heated to their ignition temperatures. But we can also 
ignite the wood easily in a glass tube at 250 deg. C., or 
482 deg. F., by passing a current of oxygen over it. 
Here the ignition cannot be a matter of distilled gases 
since the temperature used is much below their points of 
ignition. ; 

Relative ease of ignition is unquestionably dependent 
to some extent on ease of oxidation; that is, the rapidity 
of the reaction of the substance with oxygen. Recent 


laboratory studies have shown that the wide variation — 
among different coals and other combustible substances 
in their rate of oxidation follows the known variation» 


a 
j 
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in ease of ignition, in susceptibility to spontaneous com- 


bustion, and in rate of deterioration in storage. 


OxyGEN Dors Not BurN THE CARBON OR HYDROGEN AT 
Low TEMPERATURES BUT Is OCCLUDED 


The action of oxygen on coal at ordinary temperatures 
has been shown by recent investigation to consist not in a 
burning of the carbon to carbon dioxide nor probably of 
a burning of the hydrogen to water, but largely of an addi- 
tion of oxygen to the coal substance. This action develops 
heat. English investigators have shown that the calorific 
effect of this oxidizing action at 40 deg. C., or 104 deg. F., 
| amounts to between 2 and 3 calories per cubic centimeter 
| of oxygen consumed, only a little less than that produced 
per cubic centimeter of oxygen when coal is completely 
burned in which case 3 to 3.5 calories are developed. 
The rate of oxidation increases rapidly with rise of tem- 
‘perature. A coal which at 30 deg. C., or 86 deg. F., con- 
‘sumes say 10 c.c. of oxygen per 100 grams in an hour, 
will multiply this rate so rapidly from the effect of its 
own production of heat, that the temperature would rise 
to 180 deg. C., or 356 deg. F., in a little over two days if 
‘no heat were lost. This would result speedily in ignition 
‘if an adequate oxygen supply were at hand. 
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Spontaneous combustion in stored coal results from 
this slow oxidation by the air at ordinary temperatures. 
It is not, in any important degree, a matter of bacterial 
-action, or fermentation. When conditions as to the size 
of coal and manner of piling are such that the rate of 
heat production by oxidation is greater than the rate of 
heat loss by convection currents and radiation, the tem- 
perature rises. 

One of the most important practical considerations is 
| whether an adequate air supply can penetrate to an inner 
section of the pile where the heat loss is slow. Fine slack 
‘coal does not heat seriously in the interior of a pile, if 
no lump is present. If, however, the material within 
consists largely of fine coal and the outer and lower sec- 
tions of lump with little slack, one of the worst possible 
conditions is found, and spontaneous fires commonly 
result from such concurrent conditions. 

Deterioration of coal in storage is due to slow oxida- 
tion, not to loss of volatile matter. The reduction in 
heating value is not as great as has commonly been 
‘supposed. With high-grade bituminous and semibitum- 
inous coals, careful determination has recently shown that 
this loss amounts to less than 1 per cent. in one year’s 
‘exposure to the weather, and less than 3 per cent. in 5 
years. With our Middle-Western and Western coals or 
_lignites the loss is greater but probably does not exceed 
4 or 5 per cent. in one year in any case. Deterioration 

size or physical character may be somewhat more seri- 
ous, and spontaneous heating even though moderate in de- 
gree causes an important loss. Deterioration of any kind 
may be quite largely prevented by storage under water. 


























7 @ 
; The Manchurian Railway Company operetes five coal 
mines which give employment to 7000 Chinese laborers who 
work for 25c. per day. The output is about 3000 tons for each 

ine per 24 hours. Though the coal is bituminous, a combina- 
fon of anthracite and metal methods of mining is used, 
xr the seam is too thick, 125 ft., to make bituminous methods 
actical. 
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Coke-Oven Accidents during 
1913 


By Aubert H. Fay 


The hazard of the coke industry compares favorably 
with the quarry industry and the surface workings of 
metal mines, as shown by figures collected by the Bureau 
of Mines for the year 1913. The investigation conducted 
by the bureau includes the reports of 294 establishments, 
67 of. which were reported as idle, leaving 227 plants 
as operating, and for which accident reports were received. 

These plants employed 24,345 men and of this number 
46 were killed, 342 seriously injured, and 2172 slightly 
injured. The number killed and injured per thousand 
employed at coke ovens in 1913 was 1.89. 

The number of coke establishments is practically 575, 
with slightly over 100,000 ovens. The Bureau’s report 
embraces practicaily one-half of the operators, and 80 per 
cent. of the ovens, the number reported to the bureau as 
active being 67,526, and in addition 12,450 ovens were 
reported idle. While the accident figures thus collected 
are not complete for the entire industry, yet they are 
thoroughly representative. No distinction has been made 
concerning the type of ovens in use. 


vas 


SERIOUS AND SLIGHT INJURIES 


The distinction adopted between a serious and slight in- 
Jury is in accordance with that used by the bureau in the 
collection of mine- and quarry-accident statistics. Hence, 
a serious accident is considered in this report as one that 
would disable a man and keep him from duty 20 days or 
more. This class includes such injuries as broken arms 
and legs, loss of eye, and severe cuts and bruises. 

A shght injury is considered as one that involves a loss 
of more than one day and less than 20 days. Under this 
class may be placed such injuries as cuts, sprains, mashed 
fingers, bruises, dirt in eye, slight burns, effect of powder 
smoke, etc. Of course, any slight injury may become in- 
fected and thus result in a serious accident, as defined 
above. 


CAusES OF ACCIDENTS 


It is stated that 13 fatalities resulted from accidents 
caused by cars, larries and motors, and 7 fatalities 
were caused by railway cars and locomotives, making a 
total of 20 deaths due to haulage or transportation sys- 
tems, representing 43 per cent. of all the fatalities. Six 
fatalities were due to coke-drawing machines, representing 
13 per cent. of the total, and 11 per cent. to electricity. 

Of the serious injuries 26 per cent. were due to haulage 
systems; 23 per cent. to falls of persons. Of the shght 
injuries, 8 per cent. were due to haulage systems; 12 per 
cent. to falls of persons; 14 per cent. to hand tools and 
16 per cent. to burns. 

Since 43: per cent. of the fatalities at coke ovens are due 
to haulage systems, greater care and precaution should be 
taken to safeguard the employees who operate or work 
adjacent to transportation equipment. Inasmuch as elec- 
tric haulage is used extensively, a large percentage of the 
electrical accidents may also be classified with those re- 
sulting from haulage systems, or a total of approximately 
50 per cent. of all fatalities. It is in this department 
of the coking industry that there appears to be an excel- 
lent field for accident reduction. 
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Triangulating from Two Plumb 
Wires 


Albert G. Wolf, mining engineer of Buckhorn, Nev., 
shows in the Engineering and Mining Journal the degree 
of accuracy attainable in triangulation from two plumb 
wires. ‘Two methods are used in shaft plumbing. In 
one the transit is set up directly in line with both wires; 
in the other it is set to one side of them, the distance from 
the transit to each wire and the horizontal angle are meas- 
ured and the triangle is calculated. In the first method 
the number of measurements is less than in the second and 
calculations are eliminated, but as a rule it takes longer 
to make the set-up. It is not the purpose of this discus- 
sion, however, to argue the respective merits of the two 
methods, but to point out the conditions under which the 
triangulation method can be used, when necessary or de- 
sired, with the least lability to error. 

It is evident that a triangle with a small angle at the 
instrument, this angle small by reason of the instrument’s 
being nearly in line with the two wires, not, however, at a 
great distance from them, will give the best results; for if 
the instrument is in line with the two wires an error in 
chaining will make no difference in the bearing and 
no horizontal angle is involved. 'To show exactly the rela- 
tive importance of the errors to be avoided, two series of 
triangles of three each have been assumed and errors in 
azimuth calculated for assumed errors in measurement 
of the various parts of the triangles. 

In the first series the following assumptions have 
been made: Distance between wires, 5 ft.; short leg of 


triangle, successively, 10 ft., 25 ft. and 50 ft.; angle at 
instrument, 1°. In the second series: Distance be- 


5 ft.; short leg of triangle, 10 ft., 25 ft. and 
HOt wes at instrument, 28°, 11° and 5°, respective- 
ly. The calculations for 11° and 5° are not given in 
the table but those for 1° and 28° are elaborated in full. 

The vertex angles of isosceles triangles with 5-ft. bases 
and sides 10, 25 nae 50 ft. would be 28° 577 130/211) aneoe 
42” and 5° 43" 54”, respectively, so it can be seen that the 
angles assumed in the second series approach nearly the 
maximum for triangles with the base and short side as- 
sumed. Errors of measurement assumed in each side are 
0.02 ft. and in the angle at the instrument, 30”. The 
result in error in azimuth is calculated for each assumed 


tween wires, 
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error in measurement separately and the results are tabu- 


lated. 


Ser Up NEAR THE PLUMB WIRE AND AS NEARLY 
IN LINE AS POSSIBLE 


An inspection of the table shows that a small error in 
measuring either leg of a triangle in the first series 
makes an immaterial difference in azimuth, while in the 
second series an equal error in measuring makes an ap- 
preciable difference from the true azimuth. An error in 
measuring the angle at the instrument or the distance 
between wires, in either series, makes a large error in 
azimuth, but the error in a triangle of the first series is 
smaller than the error in a corresponding triangle of the 
second series. Now, referring to the first series of tri- 
angles only, it can be seen that the distance from the in- 
strument to the wires makes no appreciable difference 
in the error in azimuth when an error in measuring to 
the wires is made, but 


an error in azimuth * 

caused by an error in % 

measuring either the 70’ ¢ 
distance between the 5 SERIES NO.2. 
wires or the angle at Ene. Min 


the transit increases 
rapidly as the distance 
from the instrument 
to the wires increases. 
In any set-up, there- 
fore, the most serious 





SERIES NOL. 


DIAGRAMS OF Two METHODS 
oF SETTine UP 


errors to be avoided are those involved in measuring the 


distance between the plumb wires and the horizontal an- 
ele at the instrument. A check on the accuracy of the 
former is obtained by measuring between wires at the col- 
lar of the shaft, or point of suspension, and at the level 
of the set-up. The error in measuring the angle is re- 
duced to a minimum by repeating the measurement and 
taking the average. An error in taping either of the 
legs of any triangle as large as the error assumed is not 
lable to be made if the work is checked and care is taken 
to hold the tape level. 

In conclusion, the set-up least liable to result in an er- 
ror in azimuth in triangulating from two plumb wires is 
one near the wires and in such a position that the horizon- 
tal angle measured at the transit is small. 


ERRORS IN AZIMUTH, RESULTING FROM ERRORS IN MEASUREMENTS IN TRIANGULATION PLUMBING 


Series No. 1. 


FATror ‘ASSUTNEE cctv ioe erties oie on Ee re eer eee 0.02 ft. 0.02 ft. 0.02 ft. 30” 
Inn eas ae ore es done oe see cn ae nee er ea teed Short leg Long leg Base line Angle measured (C) 
Lengths of Sides Error in Bearing Calculated Angles 
Long Leg From Short Leg From Long Leg From Base Line From Inaccuracy Assuming Correct 
Short Leg (Calculated) Base Line Inaccuracy Inaccuracy Inaccuracy in Angle Measurements 
C= (1° Gee 
inA = 144" inA = 23.7" inA = 17007 A = “290g 
10 ft. 14.9954 tt. Hitt. in.B = 1474/2 Van 43.1” inB= 1/' 30.1” B = 176° 50"5808 
Cos 1° Of 0” 
inA-=) 14,6" in A ay) niet inA = 2/306" A= 5° (oof 
25 ft 29.9771 ft. 6 ft: in B = 14:50 an Ba 126.50" inB = 3’ 0.8” B = 173° 56aRe 
Cc = 1° 0’ Qr”’ 
inA = 14.6” in A = 2) 25.07 invA Si, 5/274. Ors Ae 10° 3° 825m 
50 ft 54.9157 ft. Bitty nb 14077 in: B= 2’ 40.5” inB = 5/ 35.7” B = 168° 56’ 56357 
Series No. 2. Triangle with Large Angle C 
OTT OR ASSUME aye chal loves 5 ee oe Chena ee ana rete 0.02 ft. 0.02 ft. 0.02 ft. 30” 
hTERT ee Me oe, CM Eat, Sacra meio te ek one) SO een Short leg Long leg Base line Angle measured (C) : 
* Length of Sides Error in Bearing Calculated Angles 
Long Leg ‘ From Short Leg From Long Leg From Base Line From Inaccuracy Assuming Correct. — 
Short Leg . (Calculated) Base Line Inaccuracy Inaccuracy Inaccuracy in Angle Measurements 
GC =5 28°) 0eROw 
in A = 18) 54.2’ inA =  36°50.3% inA = 2/341" A= 60° 52omem 
10 ft. 10.5498 ft. 5 ft. in B = 49’ 37.5” inB:= 1°30'259"  inB= 6511” B = 92° "7? 30.68 
Cs=" 11° 0.808 
inA = 8 47.6” inA = 427456" in A = 813.3" A = 72°33) 45.3% 
25 ft. 26.039 ft. 5 ft. inB = 24 9.2” inB = 1° 4643.3”  inB = 2331.1" B = 96° 26 147mm 
} C= 5° 0 07 
| inA = 2/ 26.8” inA= 24/1187 inA =10'11.1" A = 60°38’ 240mm 
50 ft. 52.2612 ft. “ 5 ft. in B = 22//54:6" in B = Pansy Ay ht in B = 1240.4” B = 114° 21” 36:62 


Triangle with Small Angle C 
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Coming Annual Meeting of 
A. I. M. E. 


The annual meeting of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers will be held in New York, Feb. 15 to 17, 


inclusive. The annual dinner has been arranged for the 
evening of Feb. 16. The price of the dinner will be $5 
per plate. The attendance of ladies is especially urged. 


During the convention there will be several meetings of 
the alumni of various colleges. 

On the program are a number of papers that will in- 
terest coal-mining people. On Monday morning, Feb. 15, 
Frank H. Kneeland, associate editor of Coan Agr, will 
present a paper, entitled “Safeguarding the Use of Min- 
ing Machinery.” Following this, Howard N. Eavenson, 
mechanical engineer of the U. 8S. Coal & Coke Co., at 
Gary, W. Va., will read a paper on “Safety Methods and 
Organization of the U. 8S. Coal & Coke Co.” On Tuesday, 
commencing at 2 p.m., there will be a Technical Session 
on Fuels. The following papers will be presented: 
“The Limits of Mining under Heavy Wash,” by Douglas 
Bunting, chief engineer of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn.; “Recent Developments 
in Coal Briquetting,” by Chas. T. Malcolmson, briquetting 
expert, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

The meeting of the committee on coal and coke will be 
held at 4 p.m., Tuesday afternoon. 

At 2 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, there will be a 
Technical Session on Electricity in Mines. One of the 
papers will deal with underground haulage by storage- 
battery locomotives. 


Lackawanna Banquet 


A banquet was given Jan. 6 by H. G. Davis, district sup- 
erintendent of District No. 4 of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Co. Coal-Mining Department, the guests being 
principally the inside and outside foremen of the collieries 
under his charge, which are Woodward, Pettebone, Avondale, 
Auchincloss, Bliss, Truesdale, Loomis and Shafts 3 and 4 of 
the Pettebone colliery around Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

This social gathering which took place at the Hotel Red- 
ington, is an annual event, but this year the foremen had 
decided to make it notable by the presentation of a large 
leather-covered morris chair to W. B. Owen of Dorrancetown, 
who, after 56 years of hard toil, has resigned his position 
with the company. He started work with the corporation 
as a breaker boy and since that time has been steadily 
promoted. 

C. E. Tobey, general superintendent of the company, acted 
as toastmaster and among the invited guests were B. Samson, 
superintendent of construction, D. R. Reese, attorney of the 
coal-mining department; W. B. Thornton, superintendent of 
coal preparation; P. H. Devers and R. P. Thomas, assistant 
deputy superintendents; Dr. D. H. Lake, company physician, 
and S. J. Jennings and D. T. Davis, mine inspectors. 

The speakers at the banquet were D. R. Reese, who spoke 
on mine accidents, declaring they were not unavoidable; 
P. H. Devers, whose address was on vocational schools and 
the Nanticoke Mining Institute; D. T. Davis and S. J. Jennings, 
who emphasized the need for further safety, the latter de- 
nouncing the fatalistic notion that “accidents will happen” 
no matter what is done to avoid them; Dr. D. H. Lake, who 
spoke on the value of first aid. 


a 
The Anthracite Rate Case 
to Philadelphia 


Five railroad companies have taken an appeal to the Court 
of Common Pleas of Dauphin County from the decision of the 
Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania in connection with 
the reduction ordered in the anthracite rates to Philadelphia 
on the following grounds: 

(1) The decision in question orders not only a reduction in 
the rates on anthracite coal used for domestic purposes, but 
also a reduction in the rates on sizes of coal not so used, which 
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rates were not embraced in the complaints filed with the Com- 
mission and thé traffic moved under which is approximately 
50% of the total anthracite coal tonnage to Philadelphia. 

(2) The applications to the freight rates on all other com- 
modities of the principle applied by the Commission in deter- 
mining the Philadelphia rate on anthracite coal would produce 
commercial chaos and reduce the net revenues of the carriers by 
an amount far greater than the gain under the decision of the. 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the Five Per Cent. Rate 
Case and the recent adjustment in the passenger rates. 

(3) The reductions in the rates ordered will force the re- 
duction of a large number of other anthracite rates, both 
state and interstate, to points other than Philadelphia. 

(4) The effect of the reduction will be to diminish the net 
revenues of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. by approximately 
$1,500,000 a year, the net revenue of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway Co. by approximately $2,000,000, and of the other 
companies by several hundred thousand dollars per annum. 

The importance to the state of Pennsylvania and to the 
city of Philadelphia of adequately conserving the revenues of 
the carriers demands that immediate action shall be taken to 
protect their revenues from such widespread destruction as is 
involved under this order of the Public Service Commission. 

The railroads which will enter appeal are: The Phila- 
delphia & Reading Ry. Co., Pennsylvania R.R. Co., Lehigh 
Valley R.R. Co., Central R.R. of New Jersey and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. The companies will file sepa- 
rate appeals and also a joint appeal.—‘“Philadelphia News Bu- 
reau.” 


@ 
Safety-First Developments in 
the Northwest 


The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. of Montana has 
fallen into line with a number of the larger progressive 
Eastern coal companies in the matter of an official month- 
ly publication, issued under the auspices of the company 
officials. The initial number appeared Jan. 1 and carries 
the appropriate title The Anode. It contains an interest- 
ing sketch of the safety-first developments at the com- 
pany’s coal operations by General Manager F. W. C. 
Whyte, of the coal department, which is interesting in 
that it typifies the current status of this movement in 
that section. We present the sketch in full herewith: 


Up till the present time “Safety First’ at the coal mines of 
the company has been confined to the customary rules govern- 
ing such work, and to extra precautions we have learned 
from past experiences in the line of unlooked for accidents. 

Ten years or more ago, in the mines at Diamondville, we 
had a fire that cost several lives, and a few years later a 
fatal explosion in the same mine. From these two experi- 
ences we learned several valuable lessons and have since been 
taking precautions at all the coal mines that are not usually 
practiced. For several years past our mines have been com- 
paratively free from accidents, averaging somewhat below the 
neighboring operations, and it is my opinion that after the 
safety first committee has the time to attend to our needs and 
prescribe for our conditions we will effect a still further re- 
duction in our accident rate. 

So far we have only made the preliminary start in the 
way of cleaning up around and in the mines with a view to 
eliminating accidents due to interference in a man’s working 
zone, and are now ready to organize with committees, ete., 
to carry the good work along. When this has been done there 
is no doubt in my mind that the Anaconda Co.’s mines at 
Diamondville, Washoe and Sand Coulee will compare more 
than favorably with any of the coal mines in the West. 

When wire is purchased for the purpose of stringing on 
poles for electric transmission, the general impression is 
that it is easier to handle if placed on reels than if in coils, 
but if this question were given a little thought, persons 
having such an idea would soon be convinced otherwise. 
They should take into consideration the transportation of 
wire in coils as against that on reels, the increased amount 
of coiled wire that can be stored in a given space as com- 
pared with the same amount placed on reels, the increased 
cost of freight due to reels, and the necessity of keeping 
the reels in good condition after being emptied and the 
amount of handling incurred because of the empty reels, the 
return transportation charges and the necessary clerical work 
and supervision required. With coils, all labor and respon- 
sibility cease after the wire is strung. 
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SYNOPSIS—Ettor is arrested for treason in 
eastern Ohio when he endeavors to start I. W. W. 
violence. Strike-breakers are said to be ready for 
transportation to the mines on strike. Testimony 
of J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., in New York City. 





The principal event in the strike situation of eastern Ohio, 
during the past week, was the appearance and arrest of 
Joseph J. Ettor, the noted Industrial Worker of the World. 
Ettor was billed to speak at Bellaire, the handbills an- 
nouncing a meeting of the ‘“revolutionists.” When LEttor 
stepped off the train the sheriff and a few deputies armed 
with a warrant for his arrest on the charge of treason ap- 
peared and took him in charge. He was hurried to the county 
jail at St. Clairsville. Later a demonstration on the part 
of some of his sympathizers was made, but the authorities 
held them in check. 

Apparently the charge of treason was based on the word- 
ing of the notices announcing Ettor’s proposed address. The 
meeting was declared on these placards to be “under the 
auspices of a group of revolutionists.” Ettor’s subject was 
to be “Against War: for the Class War: Against all Capitalists 
of the World.” : 

Ettor was arraigned on the charge the following day, and, 
upon his signing a bond in the sum of $5000, agreeing to 
leave the county on the first train and also to refrain from 
sending Industrial Workers of the World organizers and 
agitators into that section, he was released. 


Efforts Being Made to Reopen Mines without Union Control 


Reports from the eastern Ohio district show that about 
150 men are now employed by the Roby-Somers Coal Co. and 
other mine owners are arranging to start work. Quite a few 
of the operators are waiting for the result of the investigation 
by the federal Department of Labor which is still in progress. 

The Roby-Somers Coal Co. is having difficulty in its evic- 
tions. Some of the summons were illegally drawn and new 
papers will have to be prepared. In all eviction suits the 
miners have first appeared at a hearing before a justice and 
demanded a jury trial. They have then appealed from the 
decision of the jury to the court of common pleas. No cases 
thus far advanced have as yet been decided but it is supposed 
that appeals will be taken from the court’s decision in order 
that the tenants may not be dispossessed from their houses 
till the spring when the temperature will be better suited 
for dwelling in tents. 

A meeting of the federal investigators with eastern Ohio 
operators and John P. White, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, was held in Cleveland on Jan. 23. 

Bringing in Strike-Breakers 

A report came from the strike zone to the effect that 
arrangements had been completed for the importation of 6000 
miners to take the places of the strikers. This colonizing is 
being done by the operators’ association and not by the in- 
dividual operators. The plan is believed to be preferable be- 
cause under it individual operators will not assume any 
responsibility. 

The men operating the fans and running the pumps at Mines 
Nos. 1 and 2, of the Rail & River Coal Co., have been called 
out. Nonunion men may be put to work and disorder may 
result. Now that there is talk of a resumption without any 
agreement being made with the miners, the union is not 
disposed to let union men keep the mines in condition for 
working. 


Comparison of Eastern Ohio with Fairmont District 


W. L. Moke, general manager of the Roby Coal Co., has 
interests in the Fairmont district of West Virginia. He is 
quoted as saying: 


In this particular nonunion district (Fairmont) the miners 
receive 38c. for loading a three-ton pit wagon and 40c. for 
loading a three-ton pit car in narrow work; hence 2c. per 
ear for run-of-mine coal is the compensation they receive for 
driving narrow work, ete. They receive $1.60 to $1.75 for 
inside and outside day labor, 10 hr. per day, compared with 
$2.19 for outside day labor and $2.84 for inside day labor, 8 
hr. per day, in eastern Ohio. Further than this the freight 
rate from eastern Ohio to the Lakes is 85c., while from Fair- 
mont the rate is $1 with a difference of from 50 to 60 miles 
of haul. The miners of eastern Ohio are demanding 47c. 
a ton for machine coal though the operators have to meet 
this nonunion competition.” 


The miners recognize the importance of these railroad 
conditions as bearing on their attempts to secure the rate 
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they demand. At the annual state convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America, held Jan. 12, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 


Freight-Rate Resolution 


Whereas, the mining and marketing of coal are dependent 
upon transportation from mines to markets, and it is claimed 
that coal mined in West Virginia and Kentucky is hauled 
greater distances by the railroads than Ohio coal, at the same 
price, and that Ohio railroads are hauling West Virginia and 
Kentucky coal in Ohio at lower freight rates than they are 
charging for hauling Ohio coal; and 

Whereas, the Ohio coal-mining industry and the miners 
and their families and all other dependent upon that industry 
are suffering, and it is charged that high freight rates and 
discriminations against coal mined in Ohio are largely re- 
sponsible; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we respectfully petition 
the General Assembly of Ohio to investigate the subject at 
this session and give to the miners, producers and consumers 
of Ohio coal the benefit of the same relative freight rates 
over the railroads in this state that the same railroads are 
now giving to the miners, producers and consumers of West 
Virginia and Kentucky coal; and 

Resolved, further, that in behalf of the miners, producers 
and consumers of Ohio coal and others dependent upon the 
industry, the Industrial Commission, the Public Utilities Com- 
mission and the attorney-general be and they are hereby 
respectfully petitioned to investigate and report to the 
General Assembly at its present session whether shipments of 
coal from Ohio mines are discouraged and in many cases 
reduced or prevented by discriminations practiced by Ohio 
railroads against shippers of coal mined in Ohio; 


Arkansas Trouble Ending 


Unexpectedly on Wednesday morning, Jan. 20, seven per- 
sons out of 20 arrested on charges found by a special grand 
jury last November in the investigation of the outbreaks of 
violence in the Prairie Creek: mining district, pleaded guilty. 
W. C. Fitts, of Birmingham, Ala., the prosecutor for the 
government, entered a nolle prosequi for the other 13 de- 
fendants. 

Peter R. Stewart, of McAlester, Okla., former president of 
the United Mine Workers of America in Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas, was fined $1000. Fred W. Holt, of the same place, 
former secretary of the same district, was fined $1000 and was 
sentenced to six months in jail. James B. McNamara, a former 
councilman of Hartford, Okla., received the maximum sen- 
tence of $1000 fine and two years at hard labor at the federal 
penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kan. James Slankard, formerly 
constable of Hartford, is to pay $1000 fine and serve six 
months in prison, and Clint Burris, Sandy Robinson and John 
Manick pay $500 each and spend six months in jail. 

It was announced by the prosecutor that John Champion, 
Dave Branch, Oscar Layton and William Reed, who were 
indicted on the charge of taking prisoners from Deputy U. S. 
Marshal Tom Black, at Hartford, shortly before the cavalry 
was ordered to Prairie Creek, would surrender themselves 
for trial. 

James Slankard and Bee Trout, who were indicted for the 
murder of John Baskins and Clarence Syllesberry, were 
acquitted on Jan. 15, as testimony was brought to show that 
the alleged bones of the victims of the striking miners were 
from the carcass of some lower animal. 

‘Whether any further action will be taken is uncertain. 
There will be no further attempt to redress the federal wrongs, 
except as regards the four men who took prisoners from the 
U. S. marshal, but the state may well take action to punish 
those who were guilty of arson and perhaps murder. 

It is said that the United Mine Workers of America has 
deposited $50,000 to the order of the Bache-Denman Coal Co. 
as first payment for the mines of that corporation. The price 
at which the property is to be sold to the U. M. of A. is 
$200,000. 

On Jan. 25 the executive board of the seventeenth district 
of the U. M. W. of A. met at Charleston, W. Va., to launch a 
movement to organize the miners in the Guyan Valley district. 


Poor John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

On Jan. 25, 26 and 27, J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., testified before 
the Federal Relations Commission, and, according to the New 
York “American,” he was severely heckled about conditions at 
Delagua by Chairman Walsh. He took the criticism with 
great serenity and did not appear to know any more than his 


pertinacious questioner that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., in. 


which his father is interested, has no mines at Delagua, which 
is a Victor-American Fuel Co. camp. In fact Walsh is as 
much an absentee investigator as Rockefeller is an absentee 
owner. The whole business resolves itself into a complete 
farce. The people of Colorado are being victimized by agi- 
tators from outside, muck-raked by investigators who refuse 
to make definite inquiries, called upon to assent to conditions 
imposed by President Wilson, who has never been on the 
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ground, and generally are suffering from long-distance treat- 
ment with all it entails. 

Because Mr. Rockefeller did not deny several charges, it 
is declared he practically admitted them. If not denying is 
admitting, the Victor-American Fuel Co. may look well to 
its title in Delagua since John D. Rockefeller, Jr., did not 
deny that his father owned the plant. In fact, all the Colorado 
people may as well surrender claims to their property; the 
public refuses to believe that there is any other company 
than the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. doing business in the state 
and that there is any other stock besides that which the 
Rockefeller interest owns, though John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
has repeatedly called attention to the falsity of this opinion. 

Mr. Rockefeller testified that $92,000,000 had been paid in 
wages since the stock had been purchased by his father, that 
the whole revenue derived by the Rockefeller stock was only 
$371,000. As that stock amounted to $6,000,000, the earnings 
were about two-thirds of one per cent. per annum. The estate 
also holds bonds but the investment both on stock and bonds 
has not amounted to 3% per cent. per annum. 


J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., Outlines His Attitude 


Mr. Rockefeller made some remarks of much 
among others the following: 


As to the strike itself, its many distressing features have 
given me the deepest concern. I frankly confess that I felt 
there was something fundamentally wrong in a condition of 
affairs which rendered possible the loss of human lives, 
engendered hatred and bitterness and brought suffering and 
privation upon hundreds of human beings. 

Without seeking to apportion blame, I determined that in 
so far as lay within my power I would seek means of avoiding 
the possibility of similar conflicts arising elsewhere or in the 
same industry in the future. It was in this way that I came 
to recommend to my colleagues in the Rockefeller Foundation 
the instituting of a series of studies into the fundamental 
problems arising out of industrial relations, which resulted 
in securing the services of Mackenzie King, former minister 
of lebor of Canada, to direct the studies. 

The correspondence will show that, in addition to having 
taken steps as early as the beginning of June last to secure 
Mr. King’s services, I also sought and obtained advice with 
‘espect to machinery for the prevention and adjustment of 
industrial differences, to which I invited the consideration 
of the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

In early August I wrote the president of the company, 
forwarding, with my indorsement, a letter from Mr. King, 
written in answer to my request, outlining a plan previously 
discussed, to establish: 

“A board on which both employers and employed are rep- 
resented, and before which, at stated intervals, questions 
affecting conditions of employment can be discussed and 
grievances examined.” 

In reply to this communication, the president of the com- 
pany indicated that measures of the kind I had suggested 
were in contemplation, but that their adoption while the strike 
was on would only serve to embarrass their successful intro- 
duction. He further indicated that, when the strike was 
terminated, steps would be taken immediately to secure to 
the employees of the company a more direct representation 
of their views as regards grievances and conditions affecting 
their employment. 


interest, 


The Miners to Be Represented 


The strike was called off Dec. 10, 1914. On Dec. 16, David 
Griffiths, formerly state coal mine inspector of Colorado, was 
appointed an intermediary between the company and its 
employees, respecting matters of mutual interest. 

On Jan. 5 a notice was posted at all the company’s mines 
inviting the employees at each of the mines to assemble in 
mass meeting to select by ballot one representative to every 
250 employees in each camp, to represent the men at a joint 
meeting of themselves and the executive officers of the com- 
pany in Denver, “for the purpose of discussing matters of 
mutual concern and of considering means of more effective 
codSperation in maintaining fair and friendly relations.” 

In the published notice of these meetings it was stipulated 
that in order that the men might feel the greatest freedom 
in making their selection, they should choose their own 
okie aren and neither superintendents nor pit bosses should 
attend. 


Joint Conference Is a Success 


I have received from the president of the company, a 
telegram informing me that this joint conference was held 
at Denver on the 19th instant, that the meeting had proved 
most: satisfactory to all concerned and that its spirit had 
convinced the management that it would lead to more active 
ere tion between the company and its employees in the 
uture. 

I believe that the ultimate object of all activities in a 
republic should be the development of the manhood of its 
citizens; that such manhood can be developed to the fullest 
degree only under conditions of freedom for the individual, 
and that industrial enterprises can and should be conducted 
in accordance with these principles. 


Capital Can Wait for Earnings 


I believe that a prime consideration in the carrying on of 
industry should be the well-being of the men and women 
engaged in it, and that the soundest industrial policy is that 
which has constantly in mind the welfare of the employees 
as well as the making of profits, which, when the neces- 
sity arises, subordinates profits to welfare. 

In order to live, the wage earner must sell his labor 
from day to day. Unless he can do this the earnings from 
that day’s labor are gone forever. Capital can defer its 
return temporarily in the expectation of future profits, but 
labor cannot. 
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Interests of Employees in Mine | 

If, therefore, fair wages and reasonable living conditions 
cannot otherwise be provided, dividends must be deferred or 
the industry abandoned. 

I believe that a corporation should be deemed to consist 
of its stockholders, directors, officers and employees; that the 
real interests of all are one and that neither labor nor capital 
can permanently prosper unless the just rights of both are 
conserved. 

If, with the responsibilities I have and the opportunities 
given me, I am able to contribute toward promoting the well- 
being of my fellow men through the lessening of injustice 
and the alleviation of human _ sufferings, I shall feel that 
it has been possible to realize the highest purpose of my life. 


Ay Company lotel 


Hotels built and owned by coal companies are quite , 
numerous. In fact, every new mining village has its 


boarding house or hotel, and, like the miners’ dwellings, 
these are built by the company. The Carbon Coal & Clay 
Co., of Bayne, Wash., however, runs as well as owns its 





A Hoten Wuerre Mrats aNd Rooms ARE ProvipED BY 
Company AT Cost, BAYNE, WAsH. 





SCHOOLHOUSE AT THE VILLAGE OF BAYNE, WASH. 


own hotel, serving excellent meals at 30c. apiece. The 
cost per meal in November of last year was $0.196, the 
help adding $0.101, making a total cost $0.297. So the 
company made a profit of $0.003 per meal. The intention 
is to run the hotel without either loss or profit. The rooms 
are neat, clean and comfortable. The mines are run on 
the “open-shop” basis. 

The store manager runs both hotel and store. For the 
hotel he lays aside a monthly rent of $200, which pays 
a good interest on the investment. Several hundred dol- 
lars have been spent in general village improvement and, 
as will be seen, the town has a creditable school for so 
small a community. This also was built by the company. 
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Am Analysis of the Anthracite 
Shipments in 1914 





SYNOPSIS—The accompanying comments and 
tables of shipments, stocks, allotments, etc., were 
compiled by the “Philadelphia News Bureau” and 
form a valuable reference on anthracite statistics. 





The shipments of anthracite coal in 1914 as reported 
by A. H. Armstrong, chief of the Bureau of Anthracite 
Statistics, were 68,342,601 tons, a decrease of 727,027 
tons as compared with 1913, in which year shipments 
were 63,610,578 tons. The tonnage in 1914 was satisfac- 
tory in volume and the price of coal was fairly well main- 
tained, though it was apparent during the greater part 
of the year that the output was larger than the market 
requirements. 

Probably the most important feature of the year was 
the aggressive movement of some of the carrying com- 
panies for tonnage. The figures show that the Reading, 
which has been the leading company in the ownership of 
coal lands and in the distribution of coal, again falls be- 
hind the Lehigh Valley. The Reading makes compara- 
tively light shipments while the Lehigh Valley makes rec- 
ord shipments. For the year the Reading shows a decline 


of 916,000 tons as compared with 1913 and Lehigh Val- . 


ley an increase of 125,000 tons. The C. R.R. of N. J. 
also fell behind, indicating that the conservative policy 
of the late George F. Baer is still in force. The absence 
of any agreement as to production or distribution of coal 
allows full liberty to each of the companies. There has 
been much comment in the trade on the subject. It is 
feared that the tonnage enthusiasm may result in trouble 
if it continues. The.Lehigh & New England, the new 
anthracite shipper, shipped 1,317,000 tons in the first 
eleven months and will be on the official list of coal trans- 
porters this year. 
SHIPMENTS BY HALF YEAR PERIODS SINCE 1903 


Calendar 
Year First Half Second Half Year 
Uh): Soi RS tye OR es Bi ae abe 32,945,789 35,396,814 68,342,601 
IGIS So ake hie eel te ee eden eee 34,851,854 34,217,774 69,069,628 
4O Ua Na irate aloe OR Canad. sheiunes 26,104,766 37,505,812 63,610,578 
VOUT SEs Fe ik oe ee cues Risen ren teen 35,309,583 34,644,716 69,954,299 
LSE 0 en a UE ae ee Ao i A chs fs itn 32,814,748 32,091,033 64,905,786 
19002: Gis Ce eke ie Se ee ere ee te 31,957,730 30,012,155 61,969,885 
pA! 2): Semper oS Sa EN TC FP SO Fn 33,668,442 31,996,572 64,665,014 
19070 A eit hetuis ole oe rae ehe oiketementnreee 32,884,595 34,224,798 67,109,393 
4906... 236 Cee wre coe, ote cas 25,385,801 30,312,794 55,698,595 
TROBE sy iter wots Gear ite hint ataee a arteioie 30,716,997 30,693,204 61,410,201 
TOO4.: :, PRE ies ceeeaor cee beh ourrct rors 29,257,307 28,135,215 57,392,522 
1908; 2 eee eee. Seo Mee eine 31,884,952 27,478,878 59,363,830 
PERCENTAGE SHIPPED BY DIFFERENT COMPANIES 
1896* 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 
Phila. & Reading.. 20.50 19.17 18.96 20.20 18.70 17266 
Lehigh Valley..... 15.65 17.25 18.02 18.54 18.84 19.22 
Cr RAR ot Nw | LL O 13.13 3.18 13.12 13.16 13.04 
Del., Lack. & West. 13.35 14.77 14.11 14.25 14.34 14.56 
Del. & Hudson... 9.60 10.14 10,30 10.00 10.27 10.70 
Penna. R.R....... 11.40 9.63 9.28 8.72 9.20 9.42 
BGG os « cae 11.20 11.64 12.58 11.69 11.86 12.10 
Ontario & Western Bvi0 4.27 S.ot 3.48 3.63 3.44 


* Allotment made in this year. 


STOCKS AT TIDEWATER AT THE CLOSE OF LACH MONTH OF THE 
PAST 5 YEARS 


1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
Chiara) BBG aac ob oes 591,094 375,566 521,283 711,877 869,757 
{AU eer tee, GS petted Be ee 523,682 484,270 379,775 669,485 802,011 
Marcha litter steitee tr. 632,989 772,115 300,366 946,713 1,104,232 
ArpralresOiotet-ge cleat thet 453,789 546,243 126,539 601,916 858,976 
ep eas SA RASA a AD aE 485,853 502,626 125,977 619,395 880,303 
SUDAOO), Seep we eiee oh ce 554,120 533,029 289,827 754,910 883,461 
Sos bata es eee chalcone 514,490 537,404 380,088 826,396 896,064 
ugustrelicinsms eects 582,179 575,384 388,921 881,202 878,598 
Slain Uaiet © bane eee 645,699 589,690 417,360 908,785 862,693 
OCS ee ater see tone 745,076 603,223 358,937 818,675 883,567 
NOV coUahele oe idetes te 811,198 603,031 346,013 754,062 801,735 
IDGGH OU Wreanenet an ciate 669,833 602,328 340,637 712,958 734,898 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SHIPMENTS BY COMPANIES FOR 
THE PAST 4 YEARS 














Company 1914 1913 1912 1911 
Phila. & Reading........ 11,998,779 12,914,887 12,852,386 13,265,758 
Mehigh® Valleyeus tet. isc 13,136,759 13,011,370 11,791,601 12,603,000 
Gent Hick Nud cae seers on tae 8,924,936 9,092,433 8,342,477 9,218,802 
Del., Lack. & W......... 9,912,578 9,903,541 9,065,622 9,869,620 
Dele & Hud eased tae 7,313,541 7,094,258 6,361,238 7,206,731 
Pennsylvanigie. .esrinls 6,434,937 6,351,756 5,548,193 6,494,733. 
EGTAG, «5-54.08, Seep aradeteten eee 8,268,585 8,192,352 7,435,697 8,800,179 
ithe dc! Wesabe wee cee 2,352,486 2,509,031 2,213,382 2,495,476. 
TOGA intel core eakrer aes 68,342,601 69,069,628 63,610,578 69,954,299: 
SHIPMENTS BY REGIONS 
Year Schuylkill Lehigh Wyoming Total 
RBOG.. o-\ a tehee aan sees apes 12,078,875 6,252,109 23,567,757 41,899,751 
TOG nc SM eral cane aba ee 14,199,009 6,887,909 26,578,286 47,665,204 
po 0G Re Ramee or and. eAtat we 12,502,732 6,918,627 24,686,125 45,107,484 
TOOUS actos m ee hae 16,019,591 7,211,974 30,337,036 53,568,601 
QOD: Picccheta thaasen vibe atelemte 8,471,391 3,470,736 19,258,763 31,200,890 
OOS Tercera velapel ov Nomis ec ohate 16,374,790 7,161,783 35,723,258 59,362,831 
LOOSE aston aie ere sed 16,612,055 6,558,182 33,892,285 57,492,522 
UGUSSS 2B etoreve p Sree eho ter 17,703,099 7,949,205 35,857,897 61,410,201 
1906 3): See aoa ee 16,011,285 7,046,611 32,640,692 55,698,595 
OVS: Visa® ooo anateratte 20,141,288 8,329 953 38,633,452 67,109,398 
LOOSE: ota ors recs. houene fetes 18,006,464 7,786,255 38,872,295 64,665,014 
VGOG avtecprs, s ofecencdaneneeate tomes 16,864,147 7,582,271 37,573,467 61,969,885 
LOTS. Ah An aw sercienttee? 17,845,020 8,627,539 38,433,227 64,905,786 
LOUN. MAE cle eens 19,375,369 9,775,018 40,805,912 69,954,290 
1 RR oss ese APA PRA 18,013,406 8,571,861 37,025,311 63,610,578 
VOLS. shunts. cus ere endete ene 19,338,870 9,342,583 40,388,175 63,610,578 
1 Sil elle Eo Cr aie 18,494,087 9,087,111 40,760,803 68,342,601 
GROSS AND MARKETABLE OUTPUT SINCE 1881 
Gross Marketable Gross Marketable 
DS Meee eke cette 25,672,160), 23:487 240 1898 eee 47,663,076 41,899,751 
1882ien res 31,358,261 29,120,026 1899....... 53,944,647 47,665,204 
USS Ses gie 34,336,468 31,793,027 1900....... 51,221,853 45,107,484 
L8847. a O0,17037 00). 30;718;293. 91901 ane 60,242,560 53,568,601 
1885. . 34,228,548 31,623,530 1902....... 36,940,710 31,200,890 
USSG ieee. 34,853,077 32,600,002. 1908eemee 66,613,454 59,363,830 
1887.. 37,578,747 34,641,018 1904....... 65,318,490 57,392,522 
1888. . 41,624,611 38,145;718 1905... 5.22 69,339,152 61,410,201 
1889. . 50,665,182 39,817,098 5 1906i0. ese 63,645,010 55,698,595 
1890.. 41,489,858 36,615,459 1907....... 76,432,421 67,109,393 
14D WR ee ge 45,236,992 40,448,336 1908....... 74,347,102 64,665,014 
SO 2 eovetarete 46,850,450 41,893,320 1909....... 72,016,115 61,969,885 
1893.. 48,185,306 43,089,537 1910....... 74,295,087 64,905,783 
1604 See sers 46,368,144 41,371,200 1911::...5. 80,771,483 69,954,299 
1895.. 61,786,122, 46,511,477 1912.) ee 75,322,855 63,610,578 
1896: see, re 48,523,267 43,177,485 1913... 1.7. 81,718,680 69,069,628 
USO 7, sewers 46,974,714 41,637,863 1914 (est).. 76,543,000 68,342,601 
SHIPMENTS BY MONTHS FOR THE PAST 5 YEARS 
Month 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
BAD. Soe 5,175;732 6,336,419 5,763,696 5,904,117 5,306,618 
MAD: see eer 4,121,451 5,674,169 5,875,968 5,070,948 5,031,784 
March..... 5,164,703 4,909,288 6,569,687 5,996,894 5,174,166 
April aes 6,072,164 5,966,189 266,625 5,804,915 6,224,396 
IMLAY, coset 6,281,553 5,995,742 1,429,357 6,317,352 5,679,661 
June. 6,130,186 5,970,047 6,191,646 6,215,357 5,398,123 
July. 5,391,857 5,487,852 6,285,153 4,804,065 5,202,059 
August 5,483,743 5,369,900 6,576,591 5,531,796 4,996,044 
Sept.. iv’ 6,246,192 5,572,279 5,876,496 5,730,935 4,967,516 
Wet. ocee ee 6,444,476 6,338,194 6,665,321 6,269,179 5,622,005 
IOV .icecrente 5,928,286 5,786,931 6,165,536 6,193,314 6,071,746 
Dec 5,702,258 5,662,618 5,944,506 6,115,427 6,231,578 
Total 68,342,601 69,069,628 63,610,578 69,954,299 64,905,786 
RANGE OF STOCKS FOR PAST THREE YEARS 
— 1914 — 1913 —1912 
High Low High Low High Low 
‘Reading Ist pfd......... 893 87 921 824 934 874 
Reading 2d pidi. 3.7.5"... 93 80 95 84 1014 92 
Reading common........ 1723 138 1712 151? 179% 148% 
Lehigh Valley........... 1564 118 1683 141} 1852 155% 
Cent. .RURG OF IN di eae eee 315 300 362 275 395 305 
Del., Lack & Western... 40632 388 445 380 597 530 
Del & Hudsons >. heae 1594 135% 167 1474 1754 162 
Pennsylvania R.R....... 1154 1023 1232 106 1264 1193 
FTO... 5 ean oer 323 20% 323 204 394 30 
rie, lst pid ware wecee ches 494 32 493 334 574 473 
ini® 2d) pido ker ues eters 404 264 411 283 48 38 
Ontario & Western...... 318 193 332 254 412 292 
tLeh. Coal & Nav., ete.. 843 72 934 81 100 87; 
+ Phila. price, dollars per share; par $50. 
DIVIDENDS PAID DURING THE PAST NINE YEARS 
14 13) 212 Sd 10 709 708 07 06 
Rdg. Ist pidss.... 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Rdg. 2d pidss.... 4 4 4 A 4 4 4 4 4 
ae. COM een a. ie 8 rs heal 8) 6 6 6 6 4 4 
Leh. Vali.c......., 10&2¢ 10 10 10 10 10 6 6 6 
Oa hy. IN eee ae 8&4 12 12 8&4 8&4 10&2 8 8 8: 
D.L.& W........ 10&10 10&10 20 * 10&10 10&10 20&66 10&10 10&10 10&10 
Deled Hard cnt 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 7 
Penns, Bice 6 SCG 6 6 6 6 7 rai 
Ont. & Western... 0 2 2 2 2 2 4 2 2 
Lh. C. & N. Co. 8 8 8 8 8 9&25 8 8 8 


* And 35% in stock Lackawanna R.R. 
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Walter H. Clingerman 


_ Walter Hicks Clingerman has been elected president of 

the H. C. Frick Coke Co., to sueceed Thomas Lynch, who 
died Dec. 29, 1914. Mr. Clingerman has acted as general 
superintendent of the Frick company for a number of 
years. 

His early education was obtained in the public schools 
of Altoona, Penn., where his boyhood days were spent. 
In 1885 on leaving school he secured his first position as 
an apprentice in the machine shops of the Pennsylvania 
B.R. Co. at Altoona. ; 

Four years later, Mr. Clingerman was transferred to 
the office of the superintendent of motive power in charge 
of all the drafting work on new construction jobs. In 
1895 the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. gave him a leave of ab- 





Watter H. CLINGERMAN 


sence to superintend the construction of car shops for the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. and put car repairs on a piecework 
basis. This work consumed one year of his time, after 
which he returned again to the railroad company. 

In September, 1897, Mr. Clingerman became general 
foreman of the Everson carshops of the Frick company, 
and about a year later was appointed assistant general 
Superintendent of all their mines. In February, 1904, 
six years later, he was advanced to the position of general 
‘superintendent of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and served 
in that capacity until his recent appointment to succeed 
Mr. Lynch as president. . 

Mr. Clingerman is one of the most popular men in the 
Pennsylvania coke fields, and his advancement to the 
highest position in the Frick company meets with the 
general approval of coke men everywhere. He is the logi- 
¢al man for the job that was so capably filled by Thomas 
Lynch, and there is no doubt but that he will lend himself 
‘heartily and vigorously to the continuation of the admir- 
able work on sociological lines so ably planned by his 
redecessor. The Frick company, in its relations with its 
ployees, is a model corporation and one that might 
used as a pattern by other concerns in different fields. 
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Walter Clingerman is 46 years of age. He is a director 
of the Madeira-Hill-Clark Coal Co. and of the Memorial 
Hospital, Mt. Pleasant, Penn. However, practically all 
of his time and effort in recent years have been devoted to 
the service of the Frick company. He is the sort of man 
who concentrates to the utmost on the work in hand, and 
we predict that the company he now heads will continue 
its successful course of development under his lead. 


oy 


To Illustrate Anthracite-Mine 
Accidents 


The coal-mining department of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. is having prepared by the Edison 
Co. a series of moving-picture “plays” illustrating pos- 
sible accidents in the mines, with the obvious corollary of 
how to avoid them. Some of the moving pictures of an- 
thracite mining prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Mines may be used in conjunction with the Lackawanna 
films. 

No effort is being spared in the Lackawanna’s elaborate 
campaign for safety in the mines, and by stretching a wire 
to the miner’s house these plays can be given with a small 
projecting machine right in his home. Where it is im- 
possible to stretch a wire, storage batteries may be used 
for their home entertainments. The moral effect in pro- 
moting caution is the company’s reward for the trouble 
and expense. 

Prizes will be offered for the most vivid and instructive 
plays and these will be turned over to the “keg fund” of 
the locality which wins them. At many of the Lackawanna 
collieries the empty powder kegs which are returned in 
good condition are stored by the company, which credits 
8c. to the fund for each keg, the exact amount received 
from the powder company for their return. These funds 
are devoted to paying sickness and death benefits and 
funeral expenses for the mine workers. They average 
from $1700 to $2000 a year. 


New River Coal Co. Makes 
Big Deal 


A deal of importance, which concerns a large part of 
the output of the New River Coal Co., of which G. H. 
Caperton, of Charleston, is president, with headquarters 
in that city, has been reported, whereby the New England 
Coal & Coke Co. secures an important tonnage from the 
mines of the New River Coal Co., which are located in 
the New River District of the West Virginia Smokeless 
fields. 

The consummation of this deal means that the New 
River Coal Co. will sell a large block of its coal, or all 
the coal from its mines shipped into the New England 
States, to the New England Coal & Coke Co. for a period 
of years. This coal has heretofore been sold under con- 
tract to the Darrow-Mann Co., of Boston, who are con- 
trolled through stock ownership by the New River Coal 
Co. 

The new tonnage that the New England Coal & Coke 
Co. will receive from the New River field through this 
contract will give it a supply of smokeless coal in the 
New England markets considerably in excess of 2,000,000 
tons a year. 
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a) 


The High Price of Coal Land 


The Sibyl who tried to sell her books to Rome burned 
three volumes each time her offer was refused and then 
asked an unchanged price for those still remaining. A 
similar obstinacy is manifest in the sale of our coal lands. 

For six years we have steadily raised the price of the 
coal land on the public domain. The acreage price of the 
lands sold has risen 132 per cent., an increase of 22 per 
cent. per annum, and even that inadequately represents 
the increases of valuation of the best coal lands. Mean- 
while the sales have dropped from $636,663.18 in the fis- 
cal year ending July 1, 1908, to $307,487.95 in the past 
fiscal year. Whereas in 1908 there were 303 entries, in 
1914 there were 71 or barely one-fourth as many. In the 
first year almost five times as much coal land was sold 
from the public domain as in the last. So the American 
Sibyl has steadily raised prices as the chances of selling 
coal and other lands declined. 

But the public, like the Sibyl, is satisfied, and the West, 
of course, must needs be also, as its people are clearly in 
a minority. A few weeks ago, an Easterner opened an ad- 
dress on Alaska with the words: “The people there think 
they own Alaska.” They probably do, and the people in 
the West think they own the West. But they don’t, as you 
can see by these sales and these prices. 

The mother country, east of the Mississippi, still has a 
money interest in its colonies as the frequent use of 
“public domain” and “landlord” in government enact- 
ments and publications most clearly shows. We wish that 
at last there may come an awakening, and that the old 
folks of the East may learn yet to see that the young folks 
of the West know their own needs and rightly appraise 
their own difficulties. Regretful it is that old fogyism and 
absentee governmental management are keeping the West 
from its merited progress. 


Retail Dealers Cannot Refuse 
Coal Shipments 


A growing evil among Indiana retail coal yards to order 
coal from the mines and then after it is en route cancel the 
order and request the shippers to effect other disposition 
has caused some of the Indiana shippers to refuse to 
make any further shipments to consignees following this 
practice. Recently the R. C. Whitsett Coal & Mining Co., 
of Chicago, tested out a case of this kind in the courts of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and won their suit. 

It seems a coal dealer in Fort Wayne in the usual way 
ordered a car of coal from the Whitsett Coal & Mining 
Co., which was shipped promptly from the mines, and 
before it arrived at Fort Wayne the consignee refused to 
accept the shipment, stating that he was overstocked 
and could not use the coal. The Whitsett company re- 
fused to act on this request and the shipment went through 
to destination, as originally consigned, with the result 
that the consignee refused to accept the shipment upon 
arrival on account of quality. The suit was decided 
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in favor of the plaintiff, that is, the Whitsett Coal & Min- 
ing Co., and judgment was given against the defendant 
for the full invoiced price of the coal, plus all expenses in 
connection with the suit. 

The operators complain that Fort Wayne is an unsatis- 
factory city in which to sell coal because of the custom 
of dealers in that city to refuse shipments on one pretext 
or another and to ask for allowances which are uncalled 
for. This case shows that when a dealer orders coal from 
an operator he must accept it and not refuse it after it has 
been in transit. The law provides when coal is sold f.o.b. 
mines that title thereto passes to the consignee immedi- 
ately upon delivery to the initial carrier for trans- 
portation, and the shipper’s responsibility is ended, as 
the law does not make the consignor a guarantor of safe 
or due delivery, so that the consignee is the lawful owner 
of a shipment of coal so sold, after it leaves the mines. 


w 
If Coal Sold at over $32 a Ton 


The Federal Industrial Relations Commission is liable 
to increase rather than diminish industrial discontent, 
and not the least of the trouble-makers are those excellent 
captains of industry hike Henry Ford, who, lying in pro- 
tected harbors, hint that there need never be a ruffled sea 
and that seasickness is entirely unnecessary. 

But the cause of the success of Mr. Ford in industrial 
sociological work is revealed when he says that, in his 
establishment, capital of $2,000,000 manufactured $80,- 
000,000 to $90,000,000 of product and earned $25,000,- 
000 of profits last year. It is pertinent to inquire what 
relations these profits bear to the conditions in the coal 
industry. 

The Census reports for 1909 show that $960,289,465 
was invested in bituminous-coal mines. The product, as 
Hence 
capital to the extent of $2.54 was needed for every ton of 
product sold. 

Henry Ford and his associates multiplied their wealth 
121% times in the course of the year. That gain translated 
into the coal industry would involve a profit of 1214 times 
the capital invested in coal operations per ton of product 
or 1214 times $2.54, or $31.75. Thus every ton produced 
would have to pay a clear profit of $31.75. Roughly 
speaking, the market would have to buy coal at $32.75 in 
order that the coal operators‘ might have as large an 
amelioration fund as Henry Ford. and his associates. 

Of course, objections will be made to this line of argu- 
ment and we will anticipate some of them that our frank- 
ness be not impugned. The Ford factory, like the coal 
industry, does not always work at maximum pressure, but, 
of course, a large industry like coal mining, as a whole, 
is not speeded up like the Ford works. As a unit it 
is not so efficient. Moreover, whereas there is water in the 
form of excessive coal-land valuations in the coal in- 
dustry, there is probably none in Ford’s capitaliza- 
tion and two millions may not represent the true value 
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of the Ford plant. But nevertheless the figures are sig- 
nificant. When the automobile industry becomes over- 
crowded like the manufacturing of bicycles, probably Mr. 
Ford may find he cannot be so liberal and so feudal. 

Meanwhile he exhibits well the generous instincts of 
American capital and his work will have an excellent 
effect if the public will only bear in mind that the con- 
ditions under which he operates are exceptional. 


a 
Who Gets the Promotion? 


In deciding which is the best answer of the nine pub- 
lished last week, with reference to the cartoon problem 
“Who Gets the Promotion?” no provision was made for 
awarding the first prize of $10 in case two or more of the 
contestants were tied. We, therefore, wish to state that 
in such an event each and all of those participating 
in the tie will receive the full first prize of $10. As 
stated last week, the postal card vote closes Feb. 2, and 
the result will be published in our next issue, Feb. 6. 
If you haven’t already voted, do so today; this is your 
last opportunity. 


cS 
This Winter Marks the Finish 
of a Number of Middle 
Western Operations 


It is currently reported that several of the older mines 
in the Indiana field may be shut down or abandoned be- 
cause of inability to market their production under the 
prevailing highly competitive conditions. In Illinois it 
is more than likely that several of the present operations 
will not be hoisting coal at this time next season; in 
fact, they are only kept open now in the hope that enough 
winter weather may be left to warrant the shipment of 
eoal at profitable prices. One operator in Indiana reports 
that scarcely 50 per cent. of the tonnage covered by con- 
tracts has been shipped so far this winter. ‘There was a 
tush of orders about the holiday period, but just now the 
country dealer is taking practically no coal whatsoever. 


@ 
Freedom of Speech 


We have always been delighted with the freedom of 
speech prevailing in the Geological Survey. Even when 
ig permitted George Otis Smith and George Ashley to 
write us scathing letters, we still felt such plainness of 
speech was creditable to the organization, for we object 
te the attitude that comment should not meet with a re- 
ply when the person or body discussed feels the criticism 

merited. 

But we are still surprised at Mr. Smith’s Gallic frank- 
ness of utterance. In his last report he says: “There is 
n0 indication that those who really wish to establish mines 
hesitate to buy at Government valuations.” Yet a year 
ago, when five more sales were made and 1032 more acres 
were sold, Mr. Smith’s chief, Franklin K. Lane, stated: 
“Our coal land is not being used under this plan (the 
Classification of land and its vending at the price ap- 
praised) save under exceptional conditions of local and 
immediate demand.” 

We are glad there is a department where the subordi- 
tes are so free to take an opposing view to that of the 
cial in charge. It speaks well for F. K. Lane, and 
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convinces us that he is a man of broad views who can re- 
spect such a contrasting difference of viewpoint. Still we 
wish the Director of the Geological Survey used his free- 
dom of speech to a more worthy end and could back it 
with better evidence. 

The higher-priced land seems mostly to have been sold 
in 40- and 80-acre plots. Those who have experience in 
mining know that acreages so small are but rarely bought 
for operating purposes unless adjoining larger areas. Coal 
land is often bought for saloon and town sites, and con- 
sequently the small size of the areas sold at any one defin- 
ite price is suggestive of the real purpose of the purchaser. 

The Tidewater Coal Situation 


The prominent feature in the Eastern coal markets this 
week is the sharp advance in water freights along the 
coast. Unfavorable weather during most of the month 
has shortened the supply of barges and sailing vessels that 
were available, and now the insistent demand for tonnage 
off-shore at “‘war rates” has made it plain to the coal trade 
that rates are up for the season. What the full effect will 
be it is too early to say, but the strenuous efforts of a week 
ago to close contracts on Southern coals have abated. 

No prudent shipper now cares to name a delivered price 
without transportation in hand; the situation is too full 
of uncertainty. The range of freights is getting so high that 
buyers will probably prefer taking chances of a drop later 
in the season, for except in cases where plants are direct- 
ly on tidewater there is still the possibility of taking 
Pennsylvania coal all-rail. 

It is hard to see wherein vessels are likely to be in any 
better supply. Those closed on time charters to South 
America and to the Mediterranean are sure to be away 
for long periods, and unless a considerable tonnage of the 
medium-sized type comes from off the lakes most of the 
Pocahontas and New River agencies are likely to find it 
difficult to secure transportation for their coastwise trade. 


That Elusive “Boom im the 
Middle West 


The long expected industrial revival scheduled for the 
first of the new year has certainly not materialized to the 
extent anticipated. In the Middle West for instance, 
there have been a great many statements in the daily 
press that the business situation has shown signs of 
marked improvement but it is not apparent to the coal 
man. However, there are certain movements afoot, within 
the coal trade there, to better its condition; these are 
making progress and may gain such momentum by an- 
other season as to have a decidedly favorable influence 
on prices and general selling conditions. 

The coal operators can find their own remedies for 
the major portion of the evils which have existed for 
several years past if they will adopt codperative methods, 
like those prevailing in other industries here and abroad. 

A side-light on the export trade is the arrival of coal 
from England. Several steamers coming to Portland, 
Maine, for instance, to take horses and supplies for the 
British army have brought coal as ballast in thousand- 
ton lots, a fact that tends to show that England is not 
short of fuel and is shipping coal regularly in most di- 
rections. 
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A Miners’? Tribune 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has appointed a repre- 
sentative to be a link between the employees and the 
higher officials and to take care of the interests of the 
former. He will travel from mine to mine, and where 
misunderstandings or grievances cannot be adjusted be- 
tween the employees and the local management, it will be 
his duty to take up such matters and adjust them. 

David Griffiths, the man for this important post, has 
large acquaintance with the employees of the company 
and has a known sympathy with them which peculiarly 
fits him for the work he has to do. With Mr. Griffiths 
to see that justice is done, no grievances the miners 
may have will fail to be redressed. In fact, he will really 
be J. F. Welborn’s representative in the field. 


BS 


Some Aids to First Aid 
By Frank S. Davis* 


After the prizes for the annual contest have been 
awarded, the entertainments are over and the brass band 
has gone home—the next meeting of the First-Aid Club 
is apt to be poorly attended. There is a sudden slump in 
interest, and unless the doctor and the “super,” together 
with the mine foremen, put forth unusual efforts, it is 
hard to revive the waning enthusiasm, at least uel the 
next “annual” looms imminent. Yet, if first aid is to 
become as large a factor as it should be; if it is to be so 
generally comprehended that an accident cannot occur 
without having someone near who understands its prin- 
ciples; if the victim is to have his sufferings alleviated at 
the earliest possible moment, interest and enthusiasm 
must be maintained throughout the year. 

INTERMITTENT INTEREST IN First AID 

“Keeping everlastingly at it brings success” 
saying and a true one. But keeping everlastingly at the 
same thing, in first aid, gets monotonous. It is necessary 
to vary the routine, to get new incentives, in order to enlist 
new men, and keep the interest alive and vital all the 
time. New schemes must be devised, and new devices 
tried. The team that has won the trophy three successive 
years is a valuable organization, and we are all proud of 
it, but if each member of that team were engaged in train- 
ing new beginners, of how much greater value would the 
work of the team become ? 

Some methods which | have tried are proving success- 
ful, and it is with the thought that they might be sug- 
gestive to others that this article is written. 

After one annual contest here, there was an immediate 
cessation of interest. The First-Aid Club languished, and 
there was nothing doing. The hall was only open on spe- 
cial and rare occasions, and then the meetings were slimly 
attended. 

To remedy these conditions, a meeting of the mine 
foremen. who comprise the executive board of the First- 





*Mine superintendent, Superior Coal Co., Superior, Wyo. 
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Aid Club, was held. A concert was given, plenty of talent 
being available, and a fund of about two hundred dollars 
was thus created. A janitor was hired, and the first-aid 
hall was open, warmed and lighted, every night. Then a 
“smoker” was given, and a free-for-all meeting was an- 
nounced. At this meeting dues were voted, 25c. a month, 
a secretary, treasurer and president elected, and some en- 
thusiasm aroused. New teams were organized, and every- 
thing put in shape for a vigorous first-aid campaign. 
The annual contest was held on Labor Day, with five 
full teams competing. Out-of-town judges were selected, 
and there was no unpleasant aftermath, although compe- 
tition was keen, and the contest very close. 


BETTER SAFE THAN SORRY 


In addition to the cup and cash prizes, all members of 
the teams were presented with the company’s first-aid 
buttons. These are handsome little emblems, in blue and 
gold, with the motto, “Better Safe than Sorry,” encircled 
by the name and location of the company. The men were 
told that these buttons could be procured only by taking 
first-aid training, and a Thanksgiving contest for begin: 
ners only, with buttons for prizes, was announced. 

The contest came off in due time, and the committee 1 

charge added some cash, raised by subscription, to increas 

the interest. Each team was composed of five men and ¢ 
captain, only the latter being a “button” man, and evel 
his activities were strictly limited to instructing his men 
Three teams competed, and all members were adjudget 
worthy of receiving buttons. There are now about fift 
“button men” in the camp, and a surprising amount 0 
pride is taken in the tiny decoration. 


Not A Cup In A CASE BUT A SIGN AT THE MINE 


The next contest is to be a free-for-all affair. A con 
spicuous sign, containing the words “Champion First-Ai 
Team,” with a reproduction of the first-aid buttons a 
either end, will be allotted to the winning team. This sig 
will he placed over the top 6f the manway at the min 
from which the team came, and must be held by that teat 
against all comers. 

In other words, if the team from No. 1 mine wins th 
contest, it must accept all challenges for a certain perio¢| 
and maintain its supremacy during that time, if it woul| 
retain the sign. If it succeeds in doing this, the dai 
will be added, “for the Year 19—,” and the sign will r 
main at No. 1. 

If No. 2 mine wants the sign, and has a team whic. 
they think can beat No. 1, a contest will be arranged 0 
six weeks’ notice, and if No. 2 team wins, the sign goes u 
at No. 2, under the same conditions. It is hoped that th 
will atininlnts and maintain a keen rivalry between tl 
different teams in the camp. These contests are all in av 
dition to the regular annual contest for a handsome lo 
ing cup, occurring each Labor Day. 

When the keen edge of the rivalry created by the sig 
wears off, something else will have to be devised, in, 
somewhat different line. At present I have no idea wh 
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this may be, but I have faith that some other scheme will 
present itself during the interval, so-that interest may 
be again aroused, and the large and enthusiastic member- 
ship will continue to grow and thrive. 
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Cash Prizes for Safeguarding 
Lives 


At every colliery operated by the Coal-Mining Depart- 
ment of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., plac- 
ards have been posted offering $100 in cash prizes 
for the most valuable and practical suggestions on the pre- 
vention of accidents. The first prize is $25; the second, 
$20; the third, $15; and there are two of $10 and four 
of $5 each. 

The suggestions must consist of not over 1000 words 
and are to be deposited in one of the 35 large boxes in- 
stalled at each colliery, and labeled “Safety-First Sug- 
gestions.” 

This is only part of an elaborate and comprehensive 
plan for the promotion of safety in the mines. The Lacka- 
wanna has formed a series of committees to have charge of 
all safety work and devices and through which all sug- 
gestions will be sifted. 


COMMITTEES OF SAFETY 


The central committee consists of the superintendent, 
who is chairman; the general attorney, who is secretary ; 
the chief engineer, electrical engineer, superintendent of 
construction and repairs, superintendent of washeries, the 
superintendents of the four districts into which the Lacka- 
‘Wanna operations are divided, and a special engineer. 

Next in the system come the four district committees, 
consisting of the district superintendent, assistant dis- 
trict superintendent, district mining engineer, district 
electrician, district mechanic, inside foreman, fireboss, a 
miner, a track layer and a runner. 

Tn addition to this there is a mine committee for each 
Separate district in the mines for which an inside fore- 
Maan is responsible. These committees consist of the fire- 
boss, safety inspector, a miner, a track layer, a tim- 
berman and an electrician inside the mine, and a breaker- 
Man, a prop cutter, a carpenter and an engineer from 
among those employed outside. 

_ The first meeting of the district and mine committees 
of districts 1, 2 and 3 was held on Wednesday, Jan. 13, 
at the Railroad Y. M. C. A., in Scranton, and that of 
the district and mine committees of district 4 convened 
at the Wilkes-Barre Y. M. C. A. on Friday, Jan. 15. 

ie 


Prequent Meerines To Consiper Many Suacusrrons 


i The mine committees will meet frequently, probably 
mee a week, and their secretaries will send the notes 
of their meetings to the district committees. These will 
Meet every two weeks and their secretaries will send 
their reports to the central committee which will meet 
nonthly. 
This codperation between the officials and employees 
if the company is expected to have a markedly beneficial 
ffect. The keys of the boxes in which the safety-first sug- 
jestions will be deposited are held by the central com- 
nittee, so there is no danger of their being tampered with 
transit and every suggestion will reach headquarters. 
e simple and more inexpensive plans will be handled 
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by the local committees, and the more elaborate will be 
passed upon by the central committee. 

Copies of the celebrated Lackawanna Safety-First book 
with photographic illustrations of the right and safe and 
the wrong and dangerous way to do everything in the 
mines have been furnished to every member of every 
committee. 

The first joint meeting of the Central and District 
Safety-First Committees was held in Scranton on Jan. 
4, and several homely sayings and aphorisms relating to 
safety were suggested. 

Christmas at the Company 
Store 


The United Supply Co., of West Virginia, and the 
Union Supply Co., of Pennsylvania, subsidiaries of the 
United States Steel Corporation and its affiliated coal 
companies, dressed up a Santa Claus in all the 71 stores 
at the coal mines, and distributed candy to the children, 
in all giving away 22 tons. This was put up in appro- 
priate Christmas boxes, and to it were added oranges, 
apples and nuts. 

However, Santa, in these mining towns was divested 
of his recognized characteristic of secrecy, for he was es- 
corted, at least in Gary, W. Va., by the village band. The 
store companies mentioned sell turkeys to every one at 
cost at both Thanksgiving and Christmas, and at Easter, 
eggs and chickens are likewise sold without profit. 


es 
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Anthracite Region Prosperous 


At no time in its history has the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania enjoyed such a period of peace and pros- 
perity as that of the last ten years. Edward W. Parker 
says in his “Production of Coal in 1913” published by 
the United States Geological Survey that it requires no 
stretch of the imagination in order to believe the forego- 
ing claim when the financial concessions made by the op- 
erators are taken into consideration. 

The first of these was the establishment in 1901 of the 
summer discounts which have resulted in a marked in- 
crease in the number of days the employees have been 
able to work, and in the uniform distribution of the 
shipments throughout the twelve months of the year. 
From a minimum of 195 working days in 1906 the aver- 
age has ranged as high as 257 in 1913, with a mean aver- 
age for the last ten years of 220 days. In 1913, the rail- 
road shipments reported to the Bureau of Anthracite 
Coal Statistics amounted to 69,069,628 long tons, of 
which 50.3 per cent. were sent out during the winter 
months and 49.7 per cent. in the summer months, thus 
distributing employment in the anthracite region evenly 
throughout the year. 

Wage rates since 1902 have been advanced 21 per cent. 
(10 per cent. in 1902 and 10 per cent. more in 1912), 
and as the average working time in that decade exceeds 
that of the previous one by 23 per cent., it may be com- 
puted that the average yearly earnings in 1913 were 
nearly 45 per cent. more than before the spring reduc- 
tions went into effect and before the strike of 1902 re- 
sulted in the first 10 per cent. advance in wages. Thus the 
mine workers are now getting both more work and more 


pay. 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 

Letter No. 23—The discussion of needed mining laws 
and legislation grows more and more interesting as it ad- 
vances; and many important points have developed that 
should be given attention in the framing and revision of 
mining laws, in the different states. One point that is of 
great interest in Pennsylvania relates to the danger at- 
tending mining operations in oil and gas fields. 

In Greene County, of this state, there are thousands of 
acres of virgin coal that are about to be developed. The 
fact that countless oil and gas wells penetrate the coal 
strata, in this section, makes the work of coal mining 
particularly hazardous. These wells are from 1500 to 
2000 ft. in depth; and, since the Pittsburgh seam of 
coal outcrops on the western bank of the Monongahela 
River and dips west, there is absolutely no protection 
afforded against the entrance of gas through these well- 
holes into the mine workings when this coal is being de- 
veloped. 

In most cases, a 6- or 7-in. casing has been placed in a 
12- or 14-in. drillhole, and a packer-ring, or something of 
the same nature, is supposed to have been placed around 
this casing, at the bottom, to prevent the gas from cir- 
culating about the outside of the pipe. 

Discussing this matter with a life-long resident of the 
section, I was told that when oil was worth as much as 
$15 a barrel, many property owners would drill a hole on 
their land, which would yield from 2 to 3 bbl. of oil per 
day. Asa rule, no casings were inserted into these holes. 
As oil became more plenty and the price fell, many of 
these private wells were abandoned, because the returns 
were insufficient to warrant their being maintained. In 
most instances, these wells have been forgotten and their 
location lost. 

In the section of country to which I refer, there are two 
gas-bearing strata or sands, namely, the “Dunkard” and 
the “Big Injun.” When boring for oil, it was necessary 
to bore through these strata. In boring for gas, in order 
to get a heavy flow, it was necessary to bore to the Big 
Injun stratum, no attention being paid to the gas coming 
from the Dunkard sands. I am informed that the gas 
pressure ranges from 20 to 50 lb. gage. That such a 
pressure of gas would prove a serious menace in mine 
workings to which they might gain access is certain. I 
am informed that one of these gas wells is supplying suffi- 
cient gas for use in an eight-room house. 

I recall two instances where such wells were struck 
while driving rooms in the mine. This was due, in one 
instance, to an error of the mine foreman in locating the 
hole on the mine map; but, fortunately, this proved a dry 
well, having been plugged with cement. In the other 
instance, the trouble was due to an error of the engineer, 
who failed to record the location of the hole on the sur- 
face. In this case, although there was a heavy pressure 
of gas recorded in the casing, no gas was issuing from the 
hole when struck. Later, however, this hole gave consid- 
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erable trouble from gas coming from the Dunkard sands, 7 


due to a faulty packer-ring. 

It seems quite unreasonable to compel coal operators to 
leave a large reserve of, say 40 or 50 ft. of solid coal 
around each of these wells, instead of compelling the gas 
companies to take proper precautions when boring the 
holes, so as to prevent the escape of gas therefrom into 
the workings of a future mine. In my opinion, all aban- 
doned gas or oil wells should be filled with cement so 
that it would completely surround the casing throughout 
the depth of the hole. I believe this would go far toward 
preventing serious disasters arising from the presence of 
these holes. I hope that this matter will receive the atten- 
tion it demands at the hands of the law makers that the 
hazards of mining may be reduced. 

D. W.3 


, Penn. 





Letter No. 24—In discussing the question of mining 
laws, John Verner, in his Letter No. 16, Coan Agg, Jan. 
2, p. 26, presents some very interesting facts in regard to 
interstate mines. Those who followed the discussion of 
the certificate law, in Coat AGE, something over a year 
ago, will recall that attention was drawn to similar condi- 
tions to those described by Mr. Verner. 

The problem discussed at that time, however, did not 
relate to the workings of a single mine extending across 
the border into another state; but related to the certifica- 
tion of mine foremen in one state differing from that in a 
border state. Attention was drawn to the fact that a mine 
foreman holding a certificate in one state could not at- 
tempt to hold the same position in another state, by virtue 
of such certificate, even though the mines in question were 
of the same character and their workings were adjoining 
each other, in the same seam. 

In my Letter No. 8, Coat Aaz, Vol. 4, p. 988, discuss- 


ing the certificate law, I suggested the classification of 


mines, and cited the attempt then being made in West 
Virginia to classify those mines as “nonhazardous,” “haz- 
ardous” and “extra hazardous.” In his Letter No. 14, 
Coat Acar, Jan. 2, p. 25, John Rose informs us that the 
mining laws of Tennessee provide for the examination of 
foremen in four separate classes, A, B, C and D. It seems 
to me that some such classification of mines should be 
made by Federal legislation, or by providing a uniform 
standard in the mining laws of the coal-producing states. 
In my opinion a similar classification should apply to all 
legislation relating to safety in mining. While I would 
not carry this classification to extremes, I believe that it 
should be so drawn as to make possible the proper safe- 
guarding of life and property in and about mines, without 
imposing undue hardships on the operators, certified mine 
officials, or miners. I would suggest that such a classifi- 
cation should have reference to mines as being “gaseous,” 
“nongaseous” or “dusty,” and should specify with respect 
to the roof conditions as being “safe” or “treacherous.” 

I believe fully in uniform state examinations for the 
positions of mine foreman, fireboss, etc., and in a legal 
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provision for a suitable interchange of certificates issued 
in different states. A foreman who is competent to take 
charge of a mine in one state is certainly competent to 
take charge of a mine presenting the same general condi- 
tions in another state. 

I agree fully with Mr. Rose’s suggestion that a fore- 
man holding a certificate of any class should be permitted 
to act as assistant foreman in the next higher class. With 
Mr. Rose, I believe that this would give him an opportun- 
ity to gain the experience and training that would enable 
him to secure the higher certificate. Such a provision, by 
law, would in no-way lower the standard of safety, as the 
responsibility and authority would still rest upon the 
foreman in charge. 

I do not believe in lowering the standard of examina- 
tions for certificates of competency. The man who is to 
be held responsible for the safety of mine operations 
should be qualified for such position by education and 


training, and his character should stand the necessary 


test. The law should provide for the revocation of a cer- 


tificate, in any position of responsibility, on sufficient 


proof of drunkenness, neglect of duty, or other act of 
incompetence. 
In respect to interstate mines, I would suggest that 











state laws should provide for the inspection of the entire 
mine by one inspector only. I would place the whole 
mine under the jurisdiction of the inspector of the 
state in which the surface equipment of the mine is 
located. Where two inspectors of different states are 
obliged to codperate in the inspection of the same mine, it 
would not always be possible to adjust matters as easily 
as was done in the case cited by Mr. Verner. 

In closing, permit me to say that all the various phases 
of coal mining should be discussed at this time. I gladly 
welcome criticism or further comment on my suggestions. 
Legislators cannot be expected to be as familiar with 
mines and mining operations as those who are connected 
with the industry; and the purpose of Coan AGeg, in this 
discussion, I understand, is to put before law makers such 
a summary of the important needs and requirements as 
will enable them to act intelligently. To this end, the 
hearty codperation of all practical men engaged in minin 
is solicited. ; 

G. N., Lawrz: 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 





Letter No. 25—In reading the interesting letters bear- 
ing on the question of mining laws and legislation, I am 
persuaded that, generally speaking, the present mining 
laws cover many important points; and that if these laws 
were strictly obeyed greater safety in mining would re- 
sult. It is quite obvious to everyone, however, that there 
is a bad kink at present existing between the inspector, 
superintendent and mine foreman. In too many cases, 
the orders issued from the office fly off at a tangent, so 
to speak, and are absolutely lost before reaching their 
point of application. 

_ As has been clearly shown, the position of mine fore- 
man is, in too many instances, an anomalous one. 
tically, this individual is 90 per cent. a company man and 
10 per cent. a government agent. He is, in fact, a “bump- 
ing block” between the inspector and the company; and, 
in this respect, is admirably placed to act as receiver-gen- 
tal for knocks coming from both directions. The com- 
any is too prone to regard the mine foreman as the re- 
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sponsible party in respect to the compliance of mining 
operations with the mining law, while at the same time 
withholding from him their support and coéperation in 
this regard. Indeed, the ability of the foreman to success- 
fully dodge an issue with the mine inspector makes him, 
too often, more valuable in the eyes of his superinten- 
dent. 

As an illustration of the lack of support of and co- 
operation with the foreman, on the part of the company, 
in the matter of carrying out a mine inspector’s orders, 
let me suggest a common instance, as follows: The mine 
inspector visits the mine, and, after making his examina- 
tion, orders the mine foreman to make certain improve- 
ments to comply with the law. The improvements will 
necessitate an outlay of, say $200 or $300. The foreman 
appreciates the benefit to be derived therefrom and is 
as anxious as the inspector that the work be done at once. 
It is necessary, however, that the superintendent au- 
thorize the work before this can be done; and his com- 
ment on the inspector’s order is, “We have too much dead- 
work expense on this pay, and we will let that matter 
go for the present.” As a result, the inspector finds on 
his second visit that the work has not been done and 
threatens the foreman with prosecution if the order is 
not complied with immediately. This is a quite frequent 
occurrence at the present day. 

While there has been much discussion of this knotty 
question, few remedies have been suggested for its ameli- 
oration. In order to stimulate thought along this line, 
I offer the following suggestion, in the hope that it may 
lead to a practical solution of the problem and prove a 
benefit to all concerned, particularly the mine foreman, 
who at present occupies an extremely nebulous position. 
The suggestion is as follows: 

Mine inspectors’ orders should always be written in 
duplicate, on properly prepared forms supplied to him 
by the government. Such orders should state, in clear, 
concise terms, the particular improvements required in 
order to comply with the law. The mine foreman should 
be required to read the order and sign his form in the 


, presence of the inspector, thereby signifying that he fully 


understands what is required. The order, in duplicate 
form, and signed by the mine foreman, can then be handed 
by him to the superintendent to obtain his authorization 
that the work should be commenced and completed at a 
certain specified date. In case the work should not be 
accomplished in the time specified, it would then be pos- 
sible to trace and fix the responsibility on the proper 
party. Such an arrangement, or a similar one, would 
certainly be fair and just to all; and anyone who would 
object to its adoption would probably stand watching. 

I want to refer, here, to a similar condition as existing 
between the mine foreman and the miners in his charge. 
This condition is well illustrated by the instance cited 
in Letter No. 8, Coat Agu, Dec. 12, p. 958. Referring 
to a fatal accident, the correspondent states as follows: 


It is claimed by the mine foreman that he directed the man, 
an hour before the accident occurred, to set props under the 
roof as it appeared to be unsafe. Having done this, he pro- 
ceeded to inspect other working places and was so engaged 
when news reached him of the accident. 


In this case it appears that the mine foreman was 
prosecuted by the mine inspector for not staying and 
seeing that his (the foreman’s) orders were obeyed. The 
lesson taught by this instance is that, while the foreman 
probably instructed the miner, as he claimed, he had no 
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proof that he had given the order to set the props, and 
merely made this claim to shield himself from any ap- 
parent neglect of duty on his part. 

The general adoption of some form of compensation 
law in ‘most of the coal-mining states, today, makes it 
more necessary than ever that mining laws should be 
so written as to fix the responsibility for neglect of duty 
as well as for any accident, on the proper party. In 
the case cited, if the mine foreman gave the order and 
the accident occurred after a reasonable time for the work 
to have been done by the miner, the responsibility clearly 
rests on the victim of the accident. On the other hand, if 
no order had been given by the mine foreman, the respon- 
sibility for the accident clearly rests on that official. 

In order to avoid the quandary and fix the responsibility 
in such cases, I would suggest that all orders of the mine 
foreman should be delivered in writing to thc miner, 
the order to specify the time of the day and the date when 
given, and be nailed to a post in the miner’s room, after 
being signed by the miner himself. The law should fix 
a penalty for the removal of such an order from the post 
by any unauthorized persons. This would provide the 
“necessary evidence required to fix the responsibility of a 
possible accident that might occur as a result of the neg- 
lect of a miner to comply immediately with the orders of 
his foreman. 

I believe, also, that the time will come when, in order 
to secure the greatest immunity from accident, due to 
explosions of gas and dust in mines, a law will be placed 
on the statute books of all coal-producing states, prohib- 
iting the use of open lights in al] mines. While I realize 
that a host of mining men would oppose such an enact- 
ment, I am fully convinced that every intelligent mining 
man should favor such a law. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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The Foreigner in Mining 


Letter No, 14—My special attention was drawn to Let- 
ter No. 13 in the recent discussion of The Foreigner in 
Mining, Coat Ace, Jan. 16, p. 1387. There has been 
much talk over this Achaea with the result that the coal 
operator or the officer in charge begins to feel that, in the 
future, a foreign miner or laborer will be of better value 
to him than an American-born miner, because he does 
more labor for less money, and as writer Mr. Wesvania 
points out this class should be Americanized and become 
good citizens and they would be better workers. 

But this seems to be a hard problem to solve, because 
naturalization laws require an applicant for citizenship 
to live in one place for five years and to furnish witnesses 
that have known him for five years. My personal experi- 
ence is like that in Letter No. 12, and it is a fact that 
foreigners are not treated in the same manner as Ameri- 
can-born miners. For example, Johnny got wet place in 
mine, and hard push-cars; boss come in his room for in- 
spection ; Johnny complains that he cannot make enough 
to feed his family; boss make promises that whenever he 
finishes his “room he will give him a good, dry place. So 
Johnny is compelled to work in the wet place and got 
less cars than his American fellow workmen. Then he 
Pe up a kick that he was not given an equal turn by 

the eee and result was that a driver called him a 
“Hunkey” and told him to “shut up or move out.” It was 
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different with Willie. He came and got the job. Boss 
took him to Johnny’s place and advised him how he could 
do with this place, and gave him 50c. yardage and a free 
turn. 

In my own case I had spent my money for two patents 
(U. 8. A. and Canada) and became penniless. In the 
mine, I was treated same as Johnny; and appeared before 
the superintendent and asked him to give me just enough 
to keep my family. I showed him that boys from town 
were working every day while those in company houses are 
left behind ane only get work enough to pay rent. So 
they feel that they are not treated as American labor. 

The writer of Letter No. 13 says that “many foreigners 
come to this country for the purpose of making easy 
money in a short time,” and “are sending this home to 
pay for the farm.” That is a fact; but he fails to show 
why they come in such numbers that every mining camp 
is so crowded, in nearly every state. It is because they do 
not feel free in their native country; and so they are 
forced to seek freedom, liberty and higher wages for their 
labor here. Back home every able man is paid for his 
day’s work (from sunrise to sunset) about 2 kronen and 
40 fillers (48c.), which is the highest wages, and only 
paid on farms, during the summertime. Many coal oper- 
ators employ these men in the mines, as low-class labor; 
but they are always willing and able, and work in good 
faith. Education is needed; but how? 

About 50 per cent. of all foreign miners have properties 
and families or parents in the old country, and they are 
just waiting for the war to cease to bring them over. The 
other half would gladly become Americanized if they 
could do so according to law. One thing is true and that 
is our men (foreigners) do not enjoy the short-day work 
(8-hour day). Further, if you want to make them pro- 
gress in education, you must clear the mining camps from 
booze and forbid to ship any intoxicating drink, and you 
will find that every wheel will be running right. Also, for- 
eigners don’t look to furnishing their homes elegantly, 
but they enjoy good meals and common, cheap clothing, 
with the intention of saving money for old age. I will 
gladly give more facts, if desired, as I am well acquainted 
with all this class of my countrymen and know their 
habits in every respect. 

JOHN Mauser. 

Garrett, Penn. F 

Letter No. 15—In his Letter No. 11, Coan Aas, Jan. 2, 
p. 27, Charlton Dixon, either deliberately or unwittingly, 
misapplies my reasoning in the analysis I offered of the 
character of the class of foreigners coming to America. 
Mr. Dixon styles my reasoning as being “a priori,” or 
from cause to effect, instead of analytical or from effect to 
cause. 

IT have stated, as a fact derived from years of personal 
intercourse and study, that Latin-Europeans are, as a 
class, morally perverted. This is an effect. In the study 
of probable causes, I find that mal-government and mal- 
instruction are both productive of moral perversion; and, 
therefore, conclude that the Latin-European has been sub- 
ject to these influences, which have formed his character. 

The same enuliaien could also be reached by reason- 
ing a priori from the same cause. As long as the for- 
eigner is subjected to mal-government and mal-instrue- 
tion, so long will he remain in the same moral condition. 
Since such a catise does not align with the principles of 
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American society or American citizenship, it is immaterial 
to the truth of this proposition whether the effect be the 
direct or indirect result of the cause; it proves the con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Dixon’s intimation that my statements are inimi- 
cal to the foreigner is true only in the sense that the phy- 
sician’s diagnosis is inimical to his patient. If to express 
a vital truth be inimical, to be silent would be criminal. 

In support of his statement that the foreigner becomes 
as good a coal miner as the American miner of 25 or 30 
years ago, Mr. Dixon quotes the enormous coal produc- 
tion of the present time. Ie seems to forget that coal 
mining was then, practically, an industry of manual labor 
and personal skill on the part of the workman; while to- 
day it has become a mechanical industry in which the 
workman is regarded as a part only, but not a very essen- 
tial part, of the machine; and the present time does not, 
therefore, offer the same opportunity for the development 
of skilled miners. 

Mr. Dixon’s reference to the “industrial supremacy” 
of this country being so dependent on foreign labor is no 
doubt highly flattering to that class; but would it not be 
more pertinent to ask, what are we going to do with the 
foreigner? If the proper answer to this question is not 
found it may soon be necessary to ask, what will these 
foreigners do with us? 
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In reference to my “recanting” when I say that the 
foreigner “is still capable of mental education,” I would 
remind Mr. Dixon that the education of which I consider 
the foreigner incapable is that of his perverted moral 
nature. Education may be mental, moral, or physical, 
all of which are necessary to the full development of man. 

In his closing remarks, Mr. Dixon claims to see, in the 
loyalty displayed by many foreigners now returning to 
the defense of their homeland, “excellent material with 
which to make good American citizens.” This loyalty 
of the foreigner is exhibited with respect to foreign insti- 
tutions ; but to become an American citizen, he must fore- 
swear allegiance to all foreign potentates and take oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States which, 
by that act, he adopts as his own, together with the in- 
stitutions that the Constitution considers sacred. From 
Mr. Dixon’s previous arguments, one is forced to conclude 
that this loyalty of the foreigner is demonstrated in sup- 
port of the very principles that he is supposed to have 
found unbearable in his own country—and this after en- 
joying years of the blessings of American freedom. 1 
would ask, Do these facts reveal the foreigner as an ele- 
ment for absorption into American social and political 
life ? 





I. C. ParFirt. 
Jerome, Penn. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


This principle known as the law of tangents can always 
be applied when one angle and the including sides are given, 
to find the remaining angles and side of a triangle. 

Example—Given, in a triangle, a = 300 ft., b = 500 ft. and 
we 120 deg.; to find A, B and c. 

Solution—The two unknown angles are first found by ap- 
plying the law of tangents to find their half difference, which 
added to their half sum will give the greater; or subtracted 
from their half sum will give the lesser of the two angles. 
In this case, since b is greater than a; the angle B is greater 
than the angle A; and we have 





b—G : 
Ton 4(B — A) = 5 tan 3 (B + A) 
500 — 300 oe 
=~ ——__ 1 (180° — 120°) = eee 
B00 -- 300 62% # (180 120°) = Sa, tan 20 


= ; X 0.57735 = 0.14434 


and 1% (B— A) = 8° 13’. Then, since % (B+ A) 
B = 30° 00’ + 8° 13’ = 38° 13’ 
A. = 30° 007 —$8°.13’ = 21° 47° 
Then, applying the law of sines, to find c, remembering that 
min 120° = sin 60° = 0.866, 
sin C sin 120° eae 0 8000 000) ma 
~ sin B Tan garis it F7.0.8186 
2. The principle known as the law of cosines can, also, 
be applied, in the solution of triangles when one angle and 
the including sides are given, to find the remaining parts. 
This principle is expressed by the formula 
a =V -+- c? — 2 be cos A 
In applying this formula, the letters can be changed cor- 
respondingly to conform to any given case. Thus, in the last 
Paample where a4 — 300 ft: b = 500 ft. and C = 120 deg:; 
and it is required to find c, A and B, we have the following: 
Solution—Here, C = 120 deg.; and cos 120° = —cos 60° = 
~—0.5; hence, 
c= V a + b? — 2ab cos C 
= VY 300? + 500? — 2 xX 300 xX 500 (—0.5) = VY 490,000 = 700 ft. 
Then, applying the law of sines to find the angles A and Bb, 


= 30 deg, 





- & * 300 3 X 0.866 
; ames = 66 = ——~—_ = 0.37 
Sin A = sin c 700 « 0.866 7 0.3711 
and A = 21° 47’. Then, since A + B = 180 — 120 = 60°, 


B = 60° 00’ — 21° 47’ = 38° 13’ 

3. There is still a third method of solution that applies 
when one angle and the including sides of a triangle are 
Known. This method embraces the three circular functions, 
Sine, cosine and tangent; and may be styled the law of cir- 
cular functions. It is expressed by the formula 


a sinC 
Ton A= b — acosC 
As before, the letters of this formula can be changed cor- 
respondingly, giving the following: 
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_ Solution—Given a = 300 ft. b = 500 ft. and C = 120 deg.; 
sin 120° = sin 60° = 0.866; and cos 120° = —cos 60° = —0.5: 
and substituting these’values in the last formula, we have 


’ 








in C 300 X 0.866 259.8 
Thad ianis ee ‘a = a < 
oat b — a cs C 500 —300(—0.5) peso ~ 2-899? 
and A = 21° 47. Then, as before, B = 60° 00’ — 21° 47” = 


The remaining side ec is then found by applying the law 
of sines, as previously explained. 

Case 4—When the three sides of the triangle are given, to 
find the three respective angles, it is only necessary to apply 
the law of cosines, solving the formula previously given so 
as ne BEPrces the value of the angle A, in terms of the sides 
and, Cs thus, 


fa tie tiem <a y 
__ Example—Taking the same triangie as in Case 3, the three 
sides are given as follows a = 300 ft., b = 500 ft. and ec = 


700 ft.; the angles A, B, C are found thus: 
_ Solution—Substituting the given values in the last formula 
given above, 


6? + c? — a? _ 500? + 700? — 300? 











Cos A = = x ane Aaiewat alc 57: A = 21° 477 
os A oa 2 (500 X 700) 0.92857; A = 21° 47 
a? + c? — b? _ 300? + 7002 — 500? 
cs — => = 7Q 7 po ° ov 
os B oe 2 (300 X 700) 0.78570; B = 38° 13 
a? + b? — c? _ 3002 + 5002 — 7002 
a = = in. aoe 5: = 
seg 2 ab 2 (300 X 500) 0.5; C = 120° 


Or, having found two angles, as A and B, the remaining 
ungle C can be found by subtracting their sum from 180 deg. 
C = 180° — (21° 47’ + 38° 13’) = 120° 

Case 5—When two parts of a right triangle are known, 
other than the right angle (90°), the remaining parts are 
found by applying the following principles or formulas: 

1. The square of the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of 
the squares of the two sides (altitude and base). 

Let a = altitude, b = base and c = hypotenuse; then, 


a? + 6? = ¢? 
a= V c? — 5? 
2. The laws of sines, cosines and tangents all apply to 
right triangles; but it is important to remember that, since 





GC =. 20.der- i sinve i= L; and cos CC = 70. «Also, since’ A. +> B 
ee D0; sban 6s UAben ey = tan 462) S21, 
By the law of sines, a=csinA 
6b =csinB 
By the law of cosines, a=ccosB 
b =ccos A 
By the law of circular functions, a=btanrnA 
b =atanB 
By the law of tangents. tan4 (A —B) = al 
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The Formation of a Flame Cap 

I was much interested in the answer given to the in- 
quiry in regard to the formation of a flame cap, CoaL 
AGE, Dec. 12, p. 961. It seems to me, however, that this 
question, in its relation to the detection of gas in mines, 
by means of safety lamps, will warrant a yet further in- 
vestigation. 

It has long been known that a certain type of safety 
lamp, burning gasoline, will generally show a very dis- 
tinct cap even when burning in pure air containing no 
gas; and it is practically impossible to distinguish this 
cap from one formed by the presence of marsh gas (CH,) 
in the air surrounding the lamp. I may say that it 
would require an acute observer and one having a remark- 
ably good eyesight to distinguish between the cap 
formed on the flame of such a lamp burning in pure air, 
and the cap formed on a lamp burning ordinary sperm or 
cottonseed oil, when placed in air containing a small per- 
centage of marsh gas or in the gaseous mixtures commonly 
found in mines. 

It has been suggested that, in some cases, possibly, a 
rather slack wick or a defective stopper in the lamp may 
be responsible for an excessive evaporation of the gasoline 
contained in the lamp. It is my experience, however, that 
even when using a lamp that is in perfect condition, the 
cap to which I have referred is plainly in evidence; and, I 
belheve there is no doubt that this cap has, in many in- 
stances, been mistaken for a cap produced by the presence 
of gas in the mine air. 

I would suggest that a comparative analysis of gasoline 
vapor and marsh gas or methane (CH,), together with 
gaseous mixtures containing other hydrocarbon gases, 
such as olefiant gas (C,H,), which is frequently found in 
mines, associated with marsh gas, would be both interest- 
ing and instructive to Coat AGE readers. It would be in- 
teresting to know the specific gravities, temperatures of 
ignition, color and appearance of the flame caps, together 
with the composition of such mixtures as are commonly 
found in coal mines. 

W. H. Moors. 

Nanaimo, B. C., Can. 


Attention has been frequently drawn, in Coan Aag, 
to the fact that any lamp burning a highly volatile oil 
is not a good lamp for testing for gas, owing to the ready 
volatilization of the oil, which is greater as the lamp 
heats in gas. The following quotation, referring to the 
use of a bonneted lamp burning volatile oil, for testing for 
gas, is taken from Coat Aas, Vol. 1, p. 619: 


The lamp is not a good testing lamp, for several reasons, 
namely, the lamp is bonneted, which fact together with the 
vaporous oil burned modifies, at times, the atmosphere in the 
combustion chamber, so that it does not truly represent the 
xaseous condition of the outside air. The lamp heats readily 
in gas, the oil volatilizes more quickly, and the lamp gives 
higher indications than it should, after being exposed to gas 
a short time. The lamp flame is easily extinguished and 
when relighted, after a short period of extinction, the lamp 
may flash or pass flame. 


The evaporation of the volatile oil from the wick of 
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the lamp cannot be prevented and varies with the temper- 
ature of the lamp. As is well known, a testing lamp ex- 
posed to gas for a short time frequently becomes so heated 
that it cannot be held in the hands with comfort. Under 
these conditions, a lamp burning volatile oil will give a 
higher indication than a lamp burning an ordinary non- 
volatile oil. As stated by correspondent, such a lamp 
frequently exhibits a clearly discernible cap when burn- 
ing im pure air, owing to the oil vaporized in the com- 
bustion chamber. 

Another quotation from Coat Ags, Vol. 3, p. 816, giv- 
ing the essential features of a good safety lamp for testing 
for gas in mines reads as follows: 

A pure sperm or cottonseed oil is better adapted for testing 
than a volatile oil, because the latter volatilizes more rapidly 
as the lamp heats in gas, and gives unreliable results in test- 
ing. ; 

In regard to a comparative analysis of gasoline vapor, 
methane and other hydrocarbon gases and gaseous mix- 
tures, it may be stated that these mixtures commonly 
found in mines consist chiefly of methane and variable 
quantities of olefiant gas (ethene, C,H,), carbon diox- 
ide (CO,) and possibly shght quantities of carbon mon- 
oxide (CO), due to the presence of fine dust floating in 


the air and which is converted into this gas, in contact 


with the flame. 

The flame cap produced by methane, in the absenee of 
other gases, is a pale blue cap that is difficult to discern 
when a small percentage of the gas is present; but which 
becomes plainly visible when the proportion of gas reaches 
2.5 per cent. 

The presence of even a small percentage of olefiant 
gas, associated with the methane, increases the luminosity 
of the cap and renders it more readily discernible. Larger 
percentages of olefiant gas, when present, render the flame 
somewhat unsteady, due to the presence of the gas in- 
creasing the explosive condition of the mine air. When 
fine dust is present in the air its conversion into car- 
bon monoxide (CO) lengthens both the flame and its cap, 
owing to the increase of the heat of the combustion and 
the temperature of the flame. Because of these variable 
conditions, due to the varying composition of the gaseous 
mixtures in mines, the comparative analyses of gasoline 


~ vapor and the gaseous mixtures found in mines would 


have only a suggestive value, by indicating the relative 
effect that these gases have on the lamp flame, which ef- 
fect we have just explained in general terms. 

The average specific gravity of gasoline, which is a 
product of the distillation of petroleum,.may be taken as 
0.70 (Coan Aaz, Aug. 29, p. 356). The vapor of gaso- 
line flashes or takes fire, in contact with flame, when the 
gasoline has a temperature that is considerably below 
zero (Fahr.). The average composition of gasoline may 
be assumed as: carbon, 85 per cent., by weight, and hy- 
drogen, 15 per cent., with less than 1 per cent. of water 
vapor. The calorific power or heat value of gasoline is 
practically 20,000 B.t.u. per lb., as compared with 23,500 
B.t.u. for methane, assuming complete combustion. 
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Alberta, Canada, Examination 
for First-Class Certificates, 
Held Jume 23-25, 1914 


(Selected Questions, Continued from Last Week) 


Ques.—It becomes necessary to wall off a gob fire; and, 
to do so effectively, several working places have to be in- 
cluded in the area affected by the stoppings. By what 
means would you ascertain when the stoppings could be 
removed? What dangers would you guard against in re- 
moving them? 

Ans.—Assuming that the stoppings have been well 
built and sealed, careful tests should be made, from time 
to time, to ascertain the condition of the air within the 
inclosure. ‘To provide for doing this, pipes should be built 
into the stoppings near the intake and return ends, respec- 


tively. Such pipes, for testing the air, are placed near 
the roof. It is customary also to leave another pipe at 


the bottom, to drain the area. These pipes are supplied 
with stop-cocks. To test the air behind the stopping, the 
stop-cock in the pipe close to the roof is opened and the 
air flowing therefrom tested with a safety lamp. Evidence 
that fire still exists within the inclosed area may be found 
by cautiously sniffing the air coming from the pipe. The 
temperature of the air should also be taken, as evidence of 
the progress made in the extinction of the fire. 

Great precaution is required in the removal of stop- 
pings, under these conditions. First, a small hole should 
be made in the stopping at the return end of the section; 
and time should be given for the air pressure to adjust 
itself within the inclosure. Only safety lamps should 
be used when performing this work. The hole in the 
stopping may then be enlarged sufficiently to permit of a 
good circulation of air through the opening. A small 
hole should now be made in the stopping at the intake 
end, and time should be given for the air entering this 
opening to create a circulation through the inclosure. The 
results should be carefully watched at the return end, by 
‘making frequent tests at this point with a safety lamp. 
‘Tipon observing any indication of increase of temperature 
‘or other evidence of fire within the area, the intake stop- 
‘ping should be promptly closed, and the stopping at the 
‘return end rebuilt and more time allowed for the extinc- 
tion of the fire. 

Ques.—During rescue work underground, after an ex- 
plosion, a rescue party wearing breathing apparatus and 
on returning along a roadway that was previously clear 
of gas, finds that it contains a considerable percentage of 
carbon monoxide (CO). How do you account for this 
and what instructions will you give to guard against dis- 
aster from this source ? 

Ans.—Assuming that the previous observations show- 
ing the entry to be clear of gas were carefully made, the 
presence of carbon monoxide observed in this entry, on the 
return of the rescue party, can only be accounted for on 

e ground that this gas was accumulated in one of the 
Tooms, or has been generated since by a gob fire in some 


adjoining workings and had escaped the notice of the res- 
cuers on their trip inby. 

To guard against such danger, it will be necessary to 
make a more thorough investigation when passing into the 
mine. When going in, the rescue party should not close 
any door after passing through the same, unless the sec- 
tion of the mine in which the ventilation is controlled by 
such door has already been explored and found to be safe 
and free from gas. By closing such a door affecting the 
ventilation of an unexplored section, the rescue party en- 
danger their own lives, since the gas from that section 
will then be forced out upon them. 

Ques.—Of what value are regular readings and records 
of the barometer and thermometer? Under what condi- 
tions are readings of the hygrometer of value? If a 
barometer, at a mine, registers an average of 27 in., what 
would be the approximate elevation above sea level and 
the atmospheric pressure, in pounds per square inch? 

Ans.—Regular barometer readings, in connection with 
mining operations, are important in respect to their in- 
dicating the expansive effect produced on the mine air, 
which expansion always accompanies a sudden fall of the 
barometer or decrease of atmospheric pressure. As a re- 
sult of this, the air and gases confined in large abandoned 
areas are forced out into the live workings, causing the 
explosive condition of the mine air to be considerably in- 
creased for a time. 

Regular readings of the thermometer taken inside and 
outside of the mine are important as showing a greater 
or less capacity of the air for carrying moisture or ab- 
sorbing moisture from the mine. Hygrometer readings 
are of greatest value in a dry and dusty mine. They 
show the relative humidity of the mine air and thus in- 
dicate its capacity for absorbing moisture from the mine 
and rendering it dry and dusty. A surface reading of 
27 in. of mercury corresponds, under normal atmospheric 
conditions, to an elevation of 2800 ft. above sea level. 
The corresponding atmospheric pressure is 27 X 0.491 
SSeloeo bo per sqain: 

Ques—The underground workings of a mine are di- 
vided into three districts, each district being ventilated 
by a separate split of air. If the resistance to the passage 
of air in each split is unequal, describe fully by what 
means you would provide an equal quantity of air for each 
district. 

Ans.—Assuming that the resisting powers of the sev- 
eral splits are unequal, to obtain an equal distribution 
of air between them, it will be necessary to introduce regu- 
lators to control the circulation in two of these splits. 
By adjusting the openings or areas of passage through 
these regulators, it is possible to produce an equal distri- 
bution of the air in the several splits. For this purpose, 
either the box regulator or the door regulator can be 
used. The former is generally located on the back entry 
near its mouth; while the latter is always located at the 
intake end of the split. The regulator, in either case, 
should be so arranged as not to interfere with the haulage 
of the coal. 
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Wlarrisburg, Penn. 


Although he did not refer directly to either the agitation 
for better surface protection in the anthracite coal region or 
the litigation now before the courts relative to a tax on 
anthracite coal, provided by the Roney bill, Governor Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, in the course of his inaugural address de- 
livered on Jan. 19, intimated strongly that he favors both 
for the people of the anthracite region of the state. His 
language cannot be misconstrued, especially when he said: 


Once Pennsylvania was rich in natural resources and un- 
equaled in beauty. Much of its wealth has been taken 
from it. Much yet remains. It has passed to private and 
corporate agencies. They have rights that must be respected. 
So also have the people of the state a claim upon these great 
natural assets. In their marketing the commonwealth plays 
an important part. In the returns the people ought to have 
a share. A reasonable tax upon our great natural resources 
as they flow to our markets is both fair and wise. 


On the matter of surface safety, the governor’s message 
says that, after all the people are the great asset of the 
commonwealth. “That they may be safeguarded in their 
health, their education, their homes, their worship, their 
property, their regulated freedom, their toil, should be our 
constant endeavor.” 

The appointment of Francis Shunk Brown as attorney 
general is important to the coal industry in connection with 
the fight on the Roney anthracite tax act, as he is one of 
the men who drafted that measure. 

Judging from the personnel of the Senate and House mines 
and mining committees the outlook for legislation in the 
interest of the anthracite workingman is not particularly 


bright. No members from the anthracite region hold places 
on this committee. The House chairman is Mr. Hess, of Lan- 
caster County, and the Senate chairman is Mr. Thompson, 
from the bituminous region. 


In the 1913 session every bill affecting anthracite miners 
that was introduced in the House saw the light of day and 
was either defeated on the floor of that branch or killed by 
the Senate committee. To prevent a repetition of this is 
evidently the intention of the House leaders, and the commit- 
tee will not, under any circumstances, promiscuously release 
all bills referred to it. 


The Question of Taxes 


State taxes on real estate, on bituminous coal, gas, oil and 
gasoline are being considered by some of the legislators as 
a means of making up the deficiency in the state revenues 
for the next two years. The adjudication of the anthracite 
tax will take months, and practically $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 
in state funds are already tied up. It was contended in the 
Dauphin County Court that the anthracite tax was uncon- 
stitutional as class legislation, and it is likely that the present 
legislature will pass a bill placing a tax on bituminous coal. 

This action would be in keeping with the recommendations 
of the Tax Commission two years ago. Francis Shunk Brown, 
now attorney general, was counsel for the commission which 
recommended a state tax on anthracite, and suggested also 
taxing bituminous coal, natural gas and oil. It recommended 
a commission to consist of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia men, and a resolution carrying out this suggestion 


was passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature of 1913, but the. 


other states never took action. 

The present legislature cannot appropriate within $17,000,- 
000 of what the 1913 session did unless the State Treasury 
balance is to be endangered, but it is known that Governor 
Brumbaugh wants to carry out many governmental projects 
that will run the appropriations high, and also he is desirous 
of carrying out a comprehensive road building program. The 
appropriations two years ago exceeded $66,000,000. 

The failure of the people to pass the $50,000,000 road bond 
issue in 1913 left the state with its 10,200 miles of highways 
on hand and only the ordinary revenues with which to build 
roads. Governor Brumbaugh, in his inaugural message, said 
it might as well be admitted that it was a mistake to take 
over so many miles of roads before it was certain the bond 
issue would be provided. 

A return to a state tax on real estate would be met with 
considerable opposition. The Governor’s views on the subject 
are not known as yet. But it is conceded that the state 
cannot lay a heavier burden upon the corporations, which 
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now furnish most of the state’s revenues. Members of the 
legislature here this week were of the opinion that a land 
tax, if levied, would provide sufficient funds for the carrying 
out of a comprehensive road building scheme. <A state tax of 
¥% or % of a mill on the assessed valuation of all real estate 
assessed for taxable purposes would bring into the treasury 
sufficient funds, it has been suggested. In 1913 the assessed 
valuation of the state’s realty was $5,867,775,686 and a 4% mill 
tax would raise $1,467,000. 

The matter is receiving considerable thought from the 
members of the senate, especially, and it will be placed 
squarely before the Governor soon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 

Shenandoah—While five men were repairing a throttle on 
a high pressure steam line at the Cambridge Coal Co.’s 
breaker engine house on Jan. 21, a heavy steam pipe carrying 
150 lb. pressure burst, catching the men in the volume of 
steam and scalding water, hurling them in all directions, 
blowing the sides out of the engine house and wrecking part 
of the breaker and probably fatally injuring three men. 


West Pittston—Schooley shaft, that part of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. on the west side of the Susquehanna River, 
is rapidly being placed in shape to mine the entire output. 
A new washer has just been completed and this will be 
used to prepare the coal in the adjoining bank that it may 
be used for fuel for the boilers which are used there. 


Shamokin—Ten inches of snow fell here on Jan. 23, block- 
ing railroads and collieries. A number of the latter were 
abandoned for the day. Several hours after the snow a 
heavy rain started, continuing most of the day. By night 
there was more snow. Water flowed into a number of the 


mines in such quantities that a score of operations are badly 


flooded, and it is feared some will be idle for a lengthy 
period. 

Wilkes-Barre—At a meeting of the Wilkes-Barre District 
Mining Institute, held on Jan. 21, the date for the big mining 
institute dinner, which will be held May 5, at Irem Temple, 
was announced and a committee on program for that event 
was named as follows: Charles Enzian, J. J. McCarthy and 
R. P. Thomas. The directors all agreed to visit the mining 
school at the Y. M. C. A. and talk to the students when they 


find it convenient. 
Bituminous 
Uniontown—Announcements were made recently by the 
WwW. J. Rainey Coke Co. of a reduction of 7 per cent. in the 
wages of employees. The firm thus returns to the seale of 
1910. The cut affects 5000 employees at 11 plants. 


Connellsville—The production of. coke in the Connellsville 


‘region is now slightly over 200,000 tons per week, with ship- 


ments slightly less than the production. A considerable 
quantity of stock coke was recently moved out of the region, 
however. 

The sixth annual banquet of the Keystone Mining Institute 
will be held Saturday evening, Feb. 6, with prominent mining 
men from all parts of the state attending. 

On Jan. 25, 15,000 employees at the 68 plants of the H. CG 
Frick Coke Co. were placed at work on full time. For many 
months these plants have been operating four days or less 
per week. Officials of the company refuse to state whether 
the full time will continue or otherwise. The output of the 
company will be increased approximately 25 per cent. It is 
believed, however, that the officials of this firm anticipate a 
general revival in the coke trade within the next few weeks. 


Pittsburgh—The date for the sale of the property of the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. has been fixed for May 27. The hold- 
ings of this firm consist of five separate mines, which will be 
sold separately. Foreclosure proceedings were entered against 
the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. by the Union Trust Co. some time 
ago, the latter firm holding mortgages on the coal property, 
which with accrued interest amounted to nearly $4,000,000. 
Stockholders of the coal company objected to the immediate 
sale of the holdings, claiming that this would be prejudicial 
to the interest of the unsecured creditors, and the court was 
asked to withhold the sale until a later date, as it would 
then be possible to secure a better price for the property 
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Ralphton—The output of the seven mines of the Que- 
mahoning Coal Co. for the year 1914, in spite of the slump 
in the trade and other handicaps was 630,000 tons, according 
to the report just completed by State Mine Inspector F. W. 
Cunningham. Five of the company’s mines are at Ralphton, 
one at Rockwood and one at Husband. Coal orders received 
thus far this year indicate that the business of the company 
in 1915 will be fully up to the standard. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—A deal which concerns a large part of the 
output of the New River Coal Co. has been reported whereby 
the New England Coal & Coke Co. secures an important 
tonnage from the mines located in the New River district. 
This signifies that the coal company will sell a large portion 
of its coal, or all of that shipped to the New England states 
to the New England Coal & Coke Co. for a period of years. 
This coal has heretofore been sold under contract to the 
Darrow-Cann Co. of Boston. It is said that the output 
involved exceeds 2,000,000 tons per year. 


Huntington—Earle A. Henry, chief of the State Depart- 
ment of Mines, has given out the information that while 
the business depression made large reductions in the coal 
production of other states, it merely retarded the growth 
of the industry in West Virginia. The output for the calendar 
year amounted to 72,800,000 short tons, while the coke pro- 
duced was 1,600,000 tons, approximately 1,344,000 short tons 
of coal were used in the mine operations, 896,000 tons were 
furnished to the local trade and tenants, and 3,136,000 tons 
were used in coke ovens, and approximately 67,200,000 tons 
were shipped from the mines, at least * of which went to 
points outside of the state. Exclusive of foremen, office 
employees, store clerks, etc., 78,000 men were employed in 
and around the mines of the state, and 5500 mules, together 
with 1000 horses and 1700 locomotives, were employed for 
haulage. During the year about 20 new mine fans were 
installed, 30 new tipples were constructed, 600 new mine cars 
were purchased, and 400 new dwellings built. Reports indi- 
cate that there were at least 100 mines closed by reason of 


the depression in business, while about 75 more were in early 


‘stages of development. 


These figures are not final, but are 
based on information available at the present time. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The remaining physical property of the 
bankrupt Oak Leaf Coal Co. was sold a short time ago for 
$4643.38, and the sale approved by E. H. Dryer, referee in 
bankruptcy. W. G. Lunsford and J. S. Shannon, the pur- 
chasers, announce that they will organize a new company 
and begin operations within 30 days. It is understood that 
they have also obtained the land and mineral rights. 

Seeking to recover the amount of commissary license 
alleged to have been wrongfully collected in 1911, William 
Bibby, a well known coal operator of Littleton, Ala., has 
called a meeting of all commissary owners and managers 
throughout the state to join in a movement to have the 
money refunded through the present legislature. The com- 
missary license act was passed four years ago. Some of the 
larger corporations owning commissaries paid the license 
under protest, and as the act was later declared unconstitu- 
tional, the money was refunded. Mr. Bibby states that a 
great number paid the license without protest and as the 
money had passed out of the hands of the probate judge and 
had been distributed to the county and state, nothing but an 
act of the legislature will enable them to recover the amount 
of license paid, amounting approximately to $10,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Greenville—Muhlenberg County operators and miners for 
the time being are enjoying a season of good cheer, as every 
Mine in the county is working, with almost full time pre- 
Vailing. The output is being moved out as fast as it is 
roduced. There is little definite information as to how long 
the activity will continue but the people of the county are 
making hay while the sun shines. 


% OHIO 


_ Salem—J. H. Steffel, who purchased the Ely Bros. mine 
last October, has filed an assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors and appraisers have been named to value the coal 
property. 

_ Columbus—J. M. Roan, Ohio chief deputy and safety com- 
missioner of mines, in his second bulletin for the year shows 
the serious injury of a miner through the careless use of 


¢ 


ealcium carbide for lamps and as a result makes an order 


calling upon all mine bosses and superintendents to enforce 
the law governing the use of this illuminant. The law pro- 


Vides that only sufficient calcium carbide shall be taken into 


mine to supply the lamp for one day and this supply shall 
kept in an airtight container, 
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Indianapolis—The Indiana Public Service Commission has 
approved a rate of 50c. a ton for coal shipments over the 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., from Brazil to Indianapolis. 
The road is not required to readjust its rates from inter- 
mediate points. The order opens up additional fields for the 
Indianapolis coal supply and puts the C. & E. I. on an equal 
basis with the Big Four and Vandalia in hauling coal to 
Indianapolis. 


Cannelton—The American Cannel Coal Co. has closed a 
contract with the municipal electric light and power plant 
to furnish current for operating its mines, about two miles 
from the city. Under the terms of the contract the expense 
of installing the poles and wires will be divided while the 
company has bound itself to use current to a minimum 
amount of $500 a year. 


ILLINOIS 


Hillsboro—Sheriff Wheeler, of Sangamon County has ad- 
vertised for sale the properties of the Illinois Colliery Co., to 
satisfy a judgment in favor of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. This 
sale will be held in Springfield, Feb. 4. The property to 
be sold includes the Litchfield coal mine with 10 acres of 
surface and 225 acres of coal rights, also 11,300 acres of 
coal rights around Waggoner lying in Montgomery and 
Macoupin Counties. 


Virden—Fire on Jan. 21 destroyed the engine, boiler, and 
dynamo rooms of the Montour Coal Co., entailing a loss of 
about $25,000. Two hundred and fifty miners are affected 
by enforced idleness. 


Murphysboro—The Harrison mine of the Big Muddy Coal & 
Iron Co. is being dismantled after 40 years of service. This 
is the oldest producing mine in all southern Illinois, and at 
the time of its abandonment was getting out from 800 to 
1000 tons per day. On account of working into the out-crop 
and the exhaustion of most of its acreage, the cost of pro- 
duction became so high that it was decided to abandon the 
mine. The remaining acreage will be worked from the No. 9 
mine on the east side of the Big Muddy River, and tunneling 
is now in progress under the river bed to reach this coal, 
which lies at a depth of 165 ft. below the surface. Judging 
from the remaining acreage in the Big Muddy field, it is 
likely that in the next 10 or 15 years this body of coal will 
be entirely worked out and the field abandoned. 


MINNESOTA 


Warroad—Analysis of samples of coal secured while dig- 
ging a well here and sent to the State University for analysis 
show the material to be a high grade lignite, said to be 
superior to that found in North Dakota. The coal measure 
was about 14 ft. in thickness. Although it is believed that 
another measure underlies the first, the present deposits 
are considered to be sufficient to be a paying proposition, and 
many people are watching the work of the well drillers. 


OKLAHOMA 


Alderson—The Rock Island Coal Mining Co., 139 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago, has sunk a new shaft at this point in the 
center of the Alderson coal basin and reached the well known 
McAlester vein of 4%4-ft. thickness at a depth of approxi- 
mately 804 ft. This is expected to be one of the most modern, 
up-to-date plants in the Southwestern coal fields, and will be 
equipped with steel tipple, washery, picking tables, box car 
loaders, and the latest equipment. A daily output of 1000 
tons is planned. 


Hartshorne—The Rock Island Coal Mining Co. has sunk 
a new shaft near here which will be known as Mine No. 10, 
to penetrate the Lower Hartshorne vein. This reached the 
coal of 4 ft. 2 in. thickness at a depth of 595 ft. A wooden 
tipple is temporarily being used until the underground work- 
ings are fully developed, when a _ steel structure will be 
erected. It is expected that the company will award contracts 
for the steel tipple and other machinery and equipment re- 
quired at this new mine some time early in the spring of 
1916, the permanent plant to be operated by electricity. 
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D. H. MeGee has taken charge of the Buffalo office of W. A. 
Stone & Co., coming from the home office at Uniontown, Penn. 


The Retail Coal Dealers of Birmingham, Ala., recently met 
and elected the following officers for 1915: Asa L. Hoyt, 
president; J. E. Hawkins, vice-president; M. G. Guggenheim, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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A. D. Macfarlane, chief engineer and assistant manager 
for the receiver of the LaFollette Coal, Iron & Ry. Co., is 
on a visit for a week at Kingston, Penn., the home of his 
father, who is quite ill. 


N. Bowland, formerly advertising manager of the Buffalo 
Forge Co., and more recently of the Duff Mfg. Co., has just 
accepted a position as advertising manager of the A. W. Byers 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Edward H. Coxe, of LaFollette, Tenn., former manager of 
operations for the receiver of the LaFollette Coal, Iron & 
Ry. Co., will move to Knoxville, Tenn., Feb. 1. His address 
there will be “The Marion.” 


J. M. Page, until recently superintendent for the LaFollette 
Coal, Iron & Ry. Co., LaFollette, Tenn., first at Rex No. 2 
mine and then at Rex No. 1 mine, is now superintendent of 
the Sunny Side Coal Co. in Colorado. 


David Kelso and Thomas Roscoe, 
were reappointed associate state mine inspectors for fill-in 
terms, by Governor O’Neal, recently. The short term will 
expire Apr. 27, and they must either be appointed again at 
that time or their successors be selected by Governor Hender- 
son, who was inaugurated on Jan. 18. 


Warner Shook, of Birmingham, Ala., has been placed in 
charge of the reorganization of the New Orleans Transporta- 
tion Co. Failure to complete work on Lock 17 has delayed 
the original plans of the company, but as this work will soon 
be completed, the company is planning to build a fleet of 
barges, sufficient to handle a large tonnage of coal from the 
Alabama coal fields to New Orleans. 
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Thomas Jacobs, who mined coal until after he was 77 years 
old, died at his home recently in Glen Carbon, Ill. His death 
was the occasion of the mines in that vicinity closing down 
for the mining fraternity to attend the funeral. This is 
something that isn’t customary in that section, but on account 
of the record of over 50 years as a coal miner it was a mark 
of tribute. 
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Craftsville, Ky.—The Roberta Coal Co. expects to begin 
work looking toward a big development of the Wright coal 
land tract near here on the Lexington & Eastern R.R. Sev- 
eral hundred men will be employed from the start. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Plans have been submitted by the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., to contractors for estimates on a hoisting 
engine house and substation at Montour mine No. 4, located 
at Hill Station about six miles above Marshalsea. 


Sciotoville, Ohio—The Dravo Contracting Co. is making 
rapid progress on the bridge spanning the Ohio River at 
this point, and a larger number of men will be employed 
within a short time. At present about 100 men are upon the 
work every day, including Sunday. 


Henry, W. Wa.—The work of reopening the mine of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., at Henry, is now well in hand, the 
water being well pumped out of the shaft. There will also 
be built at this place during the spring, 26 houses to be 
occupied by miners and other employees. 


Unless some unforeseen contingency 








Huntington, W. Va. 


arises, the new operations of the Maher-Purseglove Co. will. 


start shortly. The tract of land to be developed is located 
10 miles from Logan on Island Creek. Work preliminary to 
the starting of the operation is being rushed. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—G. W. Hopkins and others, of Glam- 
organ, Va., are leasing the E. M. Webb coal land tract at 
Sergent, on the Lexington & Hastern R.R., and will put in 
a coal mining plant, beginning within 30 days. They expect 
a daily capacity of 800 tons from the beginning. 


Prestonsburg, Ky.—The Alum Creek Block Coal Co., re- 
cently organized at Ashland, has leased a 1000-acre coal land 
tract at Alum Creek, near here, and will begin development at 
once. The company will employ several hundred men for the 
initial work. This development will be on the Big Sandy 
branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 


Jellico, Tenn.—The work of surveying for the Jellico, Cap- 
pachine & Western Ry., has been begun in the Jellico moun- 
tains. This road is to be about 30 miles in length, and will 
be constructed for the purpose of opening the coal and 
timber fields lying in the mountain country west of this 
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city. It is believed that grading will be started within a short 
time. 

Penny, Ky.—The Penny Coal Co., beginning Feb. 1, will 
put 200 men to work building miners’ houses and opening 
additional mines. It began the shipping of coal a few days 
ago. L. B. Abbott, formerly with the Consolidation Coal Co., 
is manager of the new operations. The development is on 
the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn branch of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Steubenville, Ohio—It is reported that the West Virginia- 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. will open a new mine on the Wabash 
R.R., in the Cross Creek district of Brooke County, W. Va. 
It is said that two large turbine engines will be installed 
at the new operation. Further that this firm intends to 
establish a boat yard in Wellsburg, and will manufacture 
and repair river barges. 

Colliers, W. Va.—The new houses started some time ago at 
the Locust Grove mine of the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. a short distance above Colliers, were completed recently, 
and were occupied at once by employees. All available houses 
at this operation are now occupied with the exception of one 
which was only recently vacated. The new car shops being 
constructed at this mine will be completed within a short 
time. 

Mater, Ky.—The South East Coal Co., a subsidiary of the 
Slemp Consolidated Coal Co., is starting the preliminary work 
on a coal mining plant about midway between Mater and 
Fleming on the Lexington & Eastern branch of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. in the Boone’s Fork coal field. The 
company proposes a good sized development, and will start 
work at once building miners’ houses, coal tipples, doing 
grade work, etc. 

Garrett, Ky. The Ambursen company has about completed 
the installation of a Lawson automatic tramway for the 
Elk Horn Mining Corporation at one of its mines. The tram- 
way takes the slate from the tipple in the bottom of the 
valley, carries it a distance of about 1000 ft. up the mountain 
back of the tipple to an elevation of 320 ft. and automatically 
dumps it into the valley beyond where there is abundant room. 
The capacity of the tramway is 20 tons per hour. 
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Youngstown, Ohio—The Western Reserve Mining Co. has 
filed amended articles of incorporation reducing its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $15,000. 


Coalmount, Ky.—The Watts Creek Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators 
are W. L. Moore, M. M. Stanaford, F. S. Lawson and E. Ii 
Stephens. 

Chieago, 11.—The Black Star Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $100,000 to operate coal mines, gas and oil 
wells. The incorporators are Frank E. Doherty, John T. 
O’Connor, and Albert G. Miller. 


Columbus, Ohio—Papers have been filed with the secretary 
of state changing the name of the Whyel Coal Co. of Columbus 
to the Sunfish Creek Coal Co. This firm holds a large acreage 
in Morgan County which will be developed. 

Lexington, Ky.—Amended articles of incorporation in- 
creasing the amount of indebtedness that may be incurred 
by the Lexington & Eastern Ry. from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 
have been filed in the county clerk’s office here. W. A. Me- 
Dowell, Younger Alexander, Charles N. Manning and Samuel 
M. Wilson, directors of the company, signed the paper. 

Martins Ferry, Ohio—An application has been sent to the 
Secretary of State for a charter for a new coal corporation to 
be called the Maher-Purseglove Co. The stockholders of this 
corporation are the same as those composing the Purseglove- 
Maher Coal Co. The new firm will operate the mines which 
will be opened in the Logan field of West Virginia. 

McKeesport, Penn.—A charter has been granted to the 
Allegheny Byproduct Co., with a capitalization of $350,000; 
extensive repairs and improvements are now being made to the 
plant at Otto and within 60 days it is said that work will be 
started to its fullest capacity. About 225 men will be given 
employment, approximately one third of whom will be skilled | 
workmen. | 

Blairsville, Penn.—A charter of incorporation has been 
granted to the Bradenville Coal & Coke Co., presaging an im- 
portant change in local mining circles, involving the transfer 
of the Duquesne plant of the Bessemer Coal & Coke Co. to: 
the Graff interests of Blairsville. It is said that the sale of 
this plant has been pending for several weeks and its con- 
summation in the near future is believed to be assured pro- 
vided the survey of the coal proves satisfactory to the pur- 
chasers. 
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Hazard, Ky.—Williams & Wilson are reported to have 
leased 1000 acres of coal land for development. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Edgewater mine of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Co. produced last year the largest tonnage of 
any mine in the state—716,000 tons. This was in excess of 
any other two mines in the commonwealth. 


LaFollette, Tenn.—The bankruptcy case of the Electric 
Corporation, of Boston, Mass., against the LaFollette Coal, 
Tron & Ry. Co., which was to have been tried in the Federal 
Court at Knoxville, Tenn., on Jan. 19, has been again post- 
poned. 

Toledo, Ohio—The Lee J. Sandridge Coal Co. will establish 
a general office in Toledo. This will be in charge of S. M. 
Stanley, formerly of Chicago, who has been appointed gen- 
eral western agent of the company. This firm mines and 
markets Meriden smokeless coal. 


Washington, D. C.—Proposed increased joint rates over the 
Mobile & Ohio R.R., on coal from mines in Alabama, Illinois, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, to Memphis and other points which 
were to become effective Feb. 1, were suspended Jan. 22 until 
Apr. 30 by the Interstate Commerce Commission, pending in- 
| vestigation. 

| Chattanooga, Tenn.—Heirs of William Clift have instituted 
suit in the Chancery Court of Hamilton County against the 
New Soddy Coal Co. seeking to recover between $150,000 and 
| $200,000 in royalties. A hearing of the case before A. W. 
' Gaines, special commissioner, recently began. The suit is 
‘based on a lease of 11,000 acres of land by the coal company 
under date of 1901. 


Alliance, Ohio—J. H. Steffel, of Salem, who purchased the 
| Bly Bros. coal mine, west of Alliance, last October, has made 
‘an assignment to J. P. Davis for the benefit of his creditors. 
a. Thomas, J. Ashman and J. T. Reese, have been appointed as 
/appraisers. After they have completed their work the mines 
/will be sold to settle up affairs. Mr. Steffel claims assets 
double the amount of liabilities. 








Toledo, Ohio—The convention of the Michigan, Ohio, Indiana 
Coal Association will be held at Cedar Point in June. The 
exact date of the convention will be announced by President 
=H. H. Beam. Last summer the convention was held at Indi- 
anapolis. Officers reported the association in excellent con- 
' dition and that the number of claims and collections handled 
by it had doubled during the last year. 





Milwaukee, Wis.—The Manierre loader, designed to load 
lump and sized coal into boxcars, has been adapted to load 
soda ash by the Solvay Process & Michigan Alkali Co. Soda 
/ash is about the consistency of table salt, and is very dusty. 
The company, which had tried many loaders of its own 
/umnsuccessfully, was skeptical about the Manierre. The 
| Manierre Engineering & Machinery Co. guaranteed the first 
loader it installed. It was successful and now three are 
at work. 





San Franciseo, Calif.—In its fight for a new trial before 
the Federal circuit court of appeals the Western Fuel Co. 
has filed a bill of exceptions. The officers convicted and 
sentenced in the original trial were James B. Smith, vice- 
president; Edward Mayer, a weigher; and Fred C. Mills, 
Superintendent. Smith and Mayer were sentenced to San 
Quentin for 18 months while Mills received a county jail 
sentence of one year. None of the convicted officers have yet 
begun to serve their sentences. 





' Greenville, Ky.—Returning five new indictments growing 
| t of investigations into the “possum hunter” depredations 
of the last few months the Muhlenberg County grand jury 
has adjourned, having brought in a total of 36 indictments. 
| Owing to conditions of roads and weather the several investi- 
' gations were allowed to go over to the next term of court. 
The case involving alleged intimidation of employees of the 
Bevier Coal Co. will probably be heard on a change of venue 
from Muhlenberg County. 


_ Pittsburgh, Penn.—The demand for coke among founders 
is growing, this change being particularly noticeable during 
the recent past. For more than two years founders have 
been using less coke than for many seasons previously. It 
stated, however, that orders have been coming in more 
eely of late. Some good contracts have been closed, and 

nearly all cases the buyers have insisted on a contract 
ecification that will enable them to call for larger quanti- 
es at the same price for the contract period. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—In the United States District Court on 
Jan, 21, W. W. Keefer, of Pittsburgh, and F. M. Wallace, 
of Erie, Penn., were appointed joint receivers with D. W. 
Kuhn, for the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co. Keefer 
and Wallace take the place of the Fidelity Title and Trust Co., 
whose resignation as receiver was accepted by Judge Orr, 
The Fidelity company also filed its report, which showed that 
the coal company was earning money and that it has paid off 
several bonds with money from the sinking fund. 


Uniontown, Penn.—The appointment of receivers for J. 
V. Thompson was not entirely unexpected even some time ago, 
and was obviously a necessity when the bank of which he 
was president was closed. The proceedings thus far are 
friendly, and hopes are entertained that the complicated 
task of arranging matters will remain in friendly hands under 
the supervision of Mr. Thompson himself. The opinion in 
disinterested quarters is that heavy losses would follow a 
legal contest between the different parties in interest. 


Sandusky, Ohio—Official figures on the coal shipments 
handled at the Pennsylvania R.R.’s docks here, just made 
public, indicate that the tonnage handled last year was not 
materially below that of 19138, in spite of the gene ‘al falling 
off in Lake shipments. The business at these docks for 1914 
was only 85,000 tons less than that of 1913, the total being 
2,533,250 tons for 1914, as compared with 2,618,250 for the 
former year. This business represents 53,982 carloads of coal, 
while 543 vessels took cargoes from the docks for Lake ports. 


Wilmington, Del.—Alleging that the Elliott-Chapman Coal 
& Coke Co., of Gaston, Ala., a Delaware corporation now in 
bankruptcy failed to comply with certain requirements of 
the Alabama law imposed upon foreign corporations, a meet- 
ing of creditors opposed the allowance of claims of certain 
Alabama creditors holding that the alleged failure of the 
company to do certain things required by the Alabama law 
invalidated these claims, which were for supplies, material, 
ete. The point will be argued before Referee Wales on 
Feb. 3. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The statement of shipments of coal 
and coke over the lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. during 
the month of November and 11 months of the year 1914, shows 
that 1,568,002 tons of coal and coke were shipped over the 
line during the month of November, as compared with the 
shipment of 1,558,521 tons for the same month of 1913, or an 
increase of 9481 tons. For the 11 months of the year, 19,465,- 
505 tons were shipped, as against 16,018,039 tons for the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. This revealed an in- 
crease of 3,447,466 tons over the 11 months of the previous 
year. 








Whitesburgh, Ky.—There is much speculation in railroad 
circles here regarding the prospective race between the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Baltimore & Ohio for territory in 
the Rockhouse Creek section in Letcher County. It is known 
that the B. & O. a few days ago secured $5,000,000 by 
mortgage with which to make the extension, and about the 
same time the L. & E. branch of the L. & N. made arrange- 
ments to increase its indebtedness to $20,000,000 instead of 
$10,000,000. Both railroads have engineers in the field locat- 
ing lines, and those in a position to know say there will be 
“something doing” in the coal fields ere the ides of March. 
It is believed that both roads will build through Rockhouse 
Creek. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—That officers of the Bank of Pittsburgh 
had attempted to force foreclosure proceedings and the sale 
of the $14,000,000 properties of the Four States Coal & Coke 
Co. a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., was the charge 
made at a meeting of the stockholders of that firm held on 
Jan. 23. It was alleged that bank officials had flatly refused 
to agree to any reorganization plan that would not con- 
template wiping out all the common stock interest and also 
that of preferred stockholders, the owners of which had re- 
fused to contribute to the expenses of reorganization. The 
stock of the coal company is largely held in small allotments 
by men employed by the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. and its va- 
rious subsidiaries. 





Cleveland, Ohio—Business depression and the miners’ strike 
were the grounds on which a receivership was granted for 
the Card & Prosser Coal Co. recently by Judge Pearson. The 
application was made by the Union National Bank, which 
holds a judgment of $10,900 against the coal company. C. T. 
Brooks was named as receiver. The company was capitalized 
at $150,000 and the petition in bankruptcy asked that the re- 
ceiver be given authority to carry on the business of the firm. 
It is stated that owing to the present coal strike, it is impos- 
sible to operate the mines owned by the company in and 
about Lisbon, Ohio. The depression in the furnace business 
at present has also operated against the company. It is im- 
possible for the firm to make a profit until conditions improve. 
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General Review 


Large accumulations of anthracite and prices are weaken- 
ing. Bituminous output rigidly curtailed but still in excess 
of market requirements. The expected improvement in the 
industrial consumption has failed to materialize. 

Large surpluses of anthracite are noted in all directions, 
and unless there is some unusually severe weather there is 
little prospect of the trade righting itself before the close of 
the season. The market is distinctly flat with operations 
heavily curtailed, and the independents slashing the company 
circulars. Accumulations are large, particularly in the hands 
of the dealers, and it will take more than a slight cold snap 
to develop any important buying movement. 

The spot bituminous market is absolutely flat. Accumu- 
lations are large at all the distributing centers while mining 
operations have been cut down to about 60% of the running 
schedules in effect a year ago; but, in spite of this heavy 
curtailment, shippers are exceedingly hard pressed to find a 
disposal for their product. A spectacular advance in ocean 
freights to New England points threatens to develop compli- 
eations as regards the Hampton Roads coals in the Down East 
markets, and Pennsylvania operators are watching closely 
for an opportunity to broaden their activities in that direc- 
tion. At the moment the movement is confined entirely to 
contracts, and the outlook for the future hinges largely on 
weather conditions. 

A slight broadening of the market is noted in the Pitts- 
burgh district due partially to the stormy weather and to a 
very light increase in operations at the steel mills and on 
the railroads. There is scarcely any renewing of old con- 
tracts. If the situation does not take a turn for the better 
shortly, operators are beginning to fear that negotiations on 
new contracts will open at a low level. Sacrifice prices are 
becoming more frequent in Ohio, and the effects of the long 
continued pressure under which the market has been la- 
boring are becoming acutely evident. The domestic trade 
stiffened up somewhat as a result of the heavy snow storms 
and lower temperatures, but prices continue unchanged and 
the outlook for the steam grades is as uniformly discouraging 
as ever, with consumers showing a distinet tendency to hold 
off in closing. 

The steam coals are somewhat steadier in the Southern 
market, but the domestic grades continue heavy, and a great 
deal is accumulating on track awaiting disposal. Mine oper- 
ations are at about half capacity. Middle Western dealers are 
apparently loaded up to full capacity, and in spite of the ex- 
tremely cold weather and heavy snows, the trade is remark- 
ably apathetic with prices showing a distinctly weakening 
tendency. The situation is being further aggravated by poor 
collections both retail and wholesale, and operations are 
rigidly curtailed in all fields. 
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Sharp rise in water freights a new factor in outlook. Less 
talk of contracts and bulk of coal may this year be sold 
f.o.b. where prices continue about the same. Georges Creek 
shippers well supplied with orders... Pennsylvania grades may 
have much better outlet all-rail. Anthracite still dull. 


Bituminous—Prices f.o.b. Hampton Roads seem no firmer 
than last week. Coal is coming down in ample volume, and is 
in fact beginning to again accumulate in a large way. Some 
of the agencies controlling their own transportation are un- 
derstood to have closed some season contracts on a delivered 
basis, but it is probable that from now on, at least until the 

‘situation clears, what contracts are made will be on an f.o.b. 
basis. Buying will not be very free on such a program and 
a further period of reduced tonnages and dull trade is the 
outlook for Pocahontas and New River. 

The flurry in freights stimulated spot business for a few 
days but there is now a disposition not to take on coal ex- 
cept as matter of necessity, lest buyers further bid up vessel 
terms. On-car prices have stiffened in response to conditions 
along the Seaboard. 
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The larger shippers of Georges Creek are apparently wait- 
ing until they are caught up with orders before they announce 
a policy with regard to delivered prices. A large proportion 
of their Tidewater coal is placed in bottoms which they con- 
trol and it will be interesting to watch developments in that 
direction. As it looks now, if they name prices at all within 
reason, they will probably be able to gather in all the busi- 
ness they want. 

The outlook is decidedly interesting for operators in Penn- ' 
sylvania. There is an amount of anthracite-carrying trans- 
portation at their disposal but the more promising phase is 
the broader outlet for these coals all-rail to New England 
points that are normally reached from rehandling plants at 
Tidewater. There are mill centers where the Tidewater de- 
livered price cannot be raised too high without throwing the 
business to Pennsylvania mines for delivery all-rail. Shippers 
of the better known grades are already actively canvassing 
for business of this kind. 
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Water Freights are now $1@1.10, Hampton Roads to Bos- 
ton on large vessels. Several additional schooners have been 
chartered on a monthly basis off-shore and it is extremely 
dificult to secure an option on Coastwise boats even for a 
single trip, so excited are transportation owners over in- 
quiries for over-sea tonnage. Rates from the Chesapeake 
advanced 25c. within a few days; $10 is rumored to have been 
paid a sailing vessel to Buenos Aires. 








Anthracite continues very dull for the season. All sizes 
are in easy supply, but the demand is still very light. Deal- 
ers are cautious about buying; with the mild weather that 
still prevails they feel the backbone of winter is about broken. 
The Boston retailers advanced prices, however, Jan. 19, 25ce. 
on broken, stove, and chestnut, making current prices $7.75 
for egg, $8 for stove, and $8.25 for chestnut. The move was 
more to restore the basis of a year ago than because of any 
extra demand for fuel. 

Wholesale prices on bituminous are about as follows: 





; Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*... .... $0.90@1.50 $1.15@1.65 $I. 67@1.77 
Philadelphia* ar ac 2.15@2.75 2.40@2 .90 2.92@3 .02 
New York*....... 2.45@3.05 2.70@3 .20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore* J... 0, lot eee Dee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads® sc iveisohc. desk) shige be cee oe ee $2.65@2.75 
Boston fie’. .icle Sie sic musieyayerabe peels sd OORT te 3.78@3.83 
Provideticefs.% 0% abenten elas | cell cine seek a 3.73@3.78 
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Bituminous slowing up 
discouraging. 


still further and the outlook is 
Anthracite situation also becoming worse. 
Conditions hinging almost entirely on the weather. 


Bituminous—The local soft-coal market has seldom ever 
been so completely flat. Mines as a rule are only producing 
about 60% of the January output last year. Some slight 
improvement is noted in railroad circles, though it is so small 
as to be practically negligible, and it is clear that agencies 
are crowded for business. In spite of the great activity in 
shipping, the bunkering trade does not seem so good at the 
moment, though this business fluctuates to such an extreme 
that this cannot be regarded as a reliable criterion of the 
situation. 

Negotiations on expiring contracts are now engaging the 
attention of the sales agencies, and the situation is beginning 
to shape up. So far operators have apparently succeeded in 
closing on the same basis as last year. Whether these prices 
will be held throughout the season depends largely on 
developments over the next 30 to 60 days. 

There are persistent rumors to the effect that the Berwifll 
company is beginning to take active steps toward building 
up a market in the line trade. It is clear that some disposal 
must be found for their tonnage, and it is only logical to 
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expect such a move. It is stated that their mine operations 
have been increased recently. 

The New York market is quotable on approximately the 
same basis as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair 
grades, Pennsylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; 
Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 


Anthracite—The hard-coal trade has been slowing down to 
such an extent that complaints are becoming almost as 
general as in bituminous. Practically all sizes are in easy 
supply, with the possible exception of Nos. 2 and 3 buckwheat, 
though plenty of these can be had without any great difficulty. 

Unless there is a decided change for the better, it is be- 

“coming clear that the large companies are going to carry 
over large stocks into the summer business. This probably 
means that this coal will be carried through next winter 
also, since the companies will no doubt stock heavily against 
the possibility of a long suspension when the wage agree- 
ment expires, a year from next April. The independents are 
eutting the circular in all directions, and there is only the 
thinnest pretense of obtaining circular prices. 

Restrictions in buying, indicating an economy in consump- 
tion, is the feature of the anthracite trade this season. The 
question of credits is also being more carefully considered. 
Where sales agents have heretofore allowed consumers long- 
term payments, this is now being refused with the result that 
the purchaser is restricting his current requirements to the 
lowest possible minimum. 





The market is quotable as follows: 
Upper Ports 





— ——— Lower Ports 
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. Circular Individual Circular Individual 
|) eee $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
Ror | 5.85 5.10@5.35 5.30 4. 80@5.30 
|) 2S ee a ara Sete 5.20@5.35 5 30 5.15@5.30 
iMenestnut..........---.65 5.60 5.45@5.60 5.55 5.30@5.55 
| ig ee oe ee 3.55 3.45@3.55 3.50 3.35@3.50 
Do yee eee 2.80 2.70@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
a a ee 2.30 2.25@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.80@2.25 
MEMMIEIG fare Sk nats sc cscs vs oc 1.80 1.70@1.80 1.75 1.35@1.75 
fe BUFFALO 
Still quiet in both anthracite and bituminous. Resumption 


of wintry weather will help some, but bituminous is reported 
to be in large surplus Westward. Large amount of anthracite 
going into Lake vessels. 


Bituminous—There is but a small improvement in the 
trade; some shippers do not see any, and the fear is now 
that spring prices will have to be lower than they were 
‘last spring. This leaves the shipper with the option of tying 
himself up for a year on low-priced contracts, with the pos- 
sibility of an active market shortly. There are reports cur- 
rent that there are likely to be 2,000,000 tons of bituminous 
on the Upper Lake docks when navigation opens in the spring. 
This is quite different from the report of a few weeks ago, 
'which made it appear that coal was selling so fast Westward 
that there was likely to be a shortage. 

There is not much doing yet in bituminous contracts. The 
' price of bituminous is still rather weak at regular base quo- 
tations, $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, 
| $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack, with slack somewhat 
stronger than sizes, but not so scarce as it was a month ago. 
Allegheny Valley prices remain at 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 
, There is talk of not giving out these base prices from Pitts- 
burgh this year, partly because it is so difficult in late years 
to adhere to them and partly because as it looks now they 
will have to be lowered, which nobody likes to do. 
Anthracite—The demand is not strong, even for the time 
of the year when the first fall clamor is supposed to be past; 
it is sure to improve with colder weather, though it appears 
that the consumer has rather more coal on hand than is the 
rule at this time of the year. Shippers say that when the 
, demand becomes slack in midwinter it is a hard matter to 
' start it up again. The demand for egg is stronger than for 
stove, with chestnut leading much as it used to before the 
additional price was put on. All small sizes are quiet, some 
local dealers offering everything from pea down at a discount. 

Coal is still going into Lake vessels on winter storage, 
though tonnage is hard to get and heavy freezing will make 
it still more scarce. Shippers who have not taken any tonnage 
yet are now in the market, so that it looks as if there would 
be a large fleet ready to move as soon as the Lake season 

opens. 






























PHILADELPHIA 


General indifference among anthracite consumers, 
tailment still found necessary. All sizes in easy supply. 
pressing conditions in bituminous again prevalent. 
 Anthracite—While this section of the country has been 
sited with fairly good coal burning weather, the stocks of 
e dealers are so large that they are in splendid shape to 
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take care of any spasmodic demand that may take place. 
There is likely to be no active demand at all the balance of 
the winter, unless there be some exceedingly heavy weather. 
It will require weeks of low temperatures to create anything 
like an active market, in the face of the weak condition 
that now characterizes the trade. Concessions on stove coal 
are being made by the individual operators in order to move 
their output, and it is understood that it is commencing to 
accumulate on the large companies. 

The month of January has been a distinct disappointment. 
It was the general feeling in the trade at the inception of the 
new year, that the surplus had about been absorbed and the 
market would support continuous operations at the mines 
until at least the middle or latter part of February, but such 
has not been the case. Outside of buckwheat, for which there 
is more of a sustained call than any of the other steam sizes, 
the market is distinctly flat, and 50% operations are the rule. 
Chestnut seems to be in even better shape than stove, just at 
the present time, although all domestic sizes are inclined to 
drag. 


Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
FSBO OD Seine fas tte rine Re atte on ore $4.75 $4.50 
BAS Peat etd Fis ctdea ee ae yak ec ee eee ecg 5.00 4.80@4.90 
BUOMG Model) socal Pel Wine Acute Oy Mente a ee 5.00 4.90@5.00 
CO) olor hbk eee Ag me Werte sete PM Min gir’ iy hy a5 20 5.00@5.10 
Bituminous—The prospective improvement anticipated 
some two or three weeks ago, has resolved itself into an- 


other depressing period. The market at that time showed a 
marked tendency toward better demand and higher prices, 
but this has now disappeared. There is still a slight short- 
age of the Georges Creek coals at Tidewater, but it is under- 
stood that sufficient is coming forward to relieve this situa- 
tion. 


BALTIMORE 


Warm weather has hurt the trade severely. 
foreign movement comparatively light. 


The week just closed has been a poor one for both the hard 
and soft-coal business. The temperatures were so high that 
there was a distinct falling off in the demand for domestic 
coals. Smaller sizes of anthracite were especial sufferers. 

Gas and slack of West Virginia showed particular weak- 
ness. The best three-quarter was freely offered at 85c. a ton, 
while slack sold around 65c. to the trade. West Virginia 
steam coals of low grade sold at 80c., while select qualities 
were offering at $1.15 to $1.20. High-grade Pennsylvania 
coals were selling at $1.25 at the mines to the trade, and 
ordinary grades at from 95c. to $1.05. 

Coastwise movement and foreign business are quite flat 
as compared with several weeks ago. Italy and Cuba are tak- 
ing most of the export coal now moving from this port. 

While business here just now is most unattractive there 
are signs of better times ahead. The Maryland Steel Co. 
has secured contracts to build four large steamships, assur- 
ing more activity at that plant. The Consolidation Coal Co. 
is preparing to float $7,000,000 in bonds for extensions to in- 
crease its coal output. The Davis Coal & Coke Co. interests 
have also announced a financial plan to practically double the 
output of the mines of that concern. 


Coastwise and 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Rates still continue their spectacular advance and charters 
are very difficult to negotiate. 


The freight market continues to advance. Owing to the 
very high rates now offered on sugar from Cuba, it is becom- 
ing extremely difficult to secure steamers for coal outward 
to Cuban or West Indian ports, as owners of the few avail- 
able steamers state that it pays them better to send them in 
ballast. 

Early last week the British steamer “Auchencrag,”’ about 
6000 tons cargo, was chartered in London to load coal at 
Baltimore for the Plate at $9.60. Numerous boats were offer- 
ing here for the same voyage at $9 at which rate they are 
still being offered. 

The market is hardly quotable, but approximate prices may 
be taken as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 

Havens. coeee cer ess $2.50 Guantanamo............ $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.00 WOMOCLaTA Sec. ea ans 00 
CTONTOG ROS aie, HES ol -.ce ene 3.00 Barmsiges ©... tamcs choot 3.50@4.00 
Port of Spain, Trinidad... 3.25 VATa Crh, one ates aan oe. OO 

Sto UGA... pce ee §,.00@8.25" Tampicois css ede ss 3.00 
BtatThomaal.. von. ree 3.00 RiGee aah nk 2 xen She 9.60 
Barbados)... cules sccpictc te. OO Montevideo, Buenos 

IEINGHUON'< ie aitis oa) Sear cane 3.00 Aires or La Plata...... 9.00 
iiraceol Ag ak eee rn 2.75 Mediterranean.......... 9.60 
MBTIVIELO. Anis n wk ae 3.00 Valbbraisos 2 og ee 7.20@7 .50 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments for week about fair. Export movement poor. 
Bunker requirements about the average. 


Dumpings over the Tidewater piers during the past week 
have not been as large as expected. Several of the large 
coasting steamers have been taken off this trade and placed 
in the general cargo service and a large percentage of the 
coal moving has been taken care of by sail or barges. The 
export movement has also been less than the standard. There 
have been quite a number of foreign vessels in port but they 
have been calling principally for bunker supply. Of the ex- 
port coal shipped during the week the greater part has gone 
to Panama, at least three steamers having been loaded for this 
port during the week. There has also been some movement 
to St. Lucia and Italian ports. 

Prices are being held at circular but with the large 
accumulation now at Tidewater it is quite likely that some of 
the shippers having coal on demurrage will be making some 
slight cut and it is not believed that even this will create a 
demand. The general opinion seems to be, however, that mar- 
ket conditions will improve greatly during the coming week. 

The bulk of the shipments made during past week has 
been contract business. Although the accumulation of coal 
is somewhat above normal, shipments are being made con- 
tinually from the storage plant at Sewalls Point. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Vinland Norwegian Norfolk Manzanillo 661 
Norwegian Virginia Bermuda $4.00 
Ellen Little Virginia Bermuda 807 
Tottenham British Philadelphia Tampico 1998 
Norrbotten Swedish Philadelphia Narvik 3691 
Beacon Norwegian Baltimore Guantanamo 715 2.75 
Elizabeth Gilbert Norfolk Porto Cabello 482 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Demand slightly increased all along the line, with mines 
operating at about 55% of capacity. A twelvemonth con- 
tract at $1.25 for %4-in. coal. 

The coal market has shown some further improvement, 
more important in the fact that it is well distributed than on 
account of there being any abnormal increase in any particu- 
lar direction. The domestic demand has been broader, ow- 
ing to weather conditions, but is still not normal for the sea- 
son. Demand from manufacturers has shown a slight further 
increase, particularly in the steel industry, where mill oper- 
ations have been increasing a very few per cent. per week 
since the end of December. Railroad demand shows only a 
very slight increase. A particularly gratifying item to the 
local coal trade is that a byproduct coke interest in the 
Northwest has bought some 50,000 tons for quick shipment. 
Normally this interest depends on lake shipments, taking 
relatively little during the winter by the all-rail route. 

As indicated in previous reports, regular contract busi- 
ness is very light, and contracts for a twelvemonth period 
are the exception rather than the rule. One such contract, 
however, for a few carloads a week, has just been closed di- 
rect with a consumer at $1.25 for %-in. If this were taken 
to mean that the seller would have given the dealer the usual 
trimming if the transaction had been made through a dealer 
the price would be rather a low one; otherwise it may be 
taken as about representing the market. We quote, sub- 
ject to some shading for prompt lots, except in the case of 
slack: Slack, 90c.@$1; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.10; mine- 
run, $1.15; %-in., $1.25; 1%4-in., $1.35, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. The mines are operating at about 55% of 
capacity, taking the district as a whole. 


TOLEDO 


Demand only fair. Miners’ strike will not affect the local 
situation. Prices rather weak. 


There is little if any change in the coal situation here. 
The domestic demand is quite low and the steam trade only 
slightly better. It is believed by all that a really cold spell 
will result in a heavy run of orders both domestic and steam. 
The snow has caused no apparent congestion of railroads 
which has generally been the result of storms in Toledo. 

Owing to the slow demand prices have not strengthened al- 
though they are holding fairly close to the list. It is not 
believed that the strike of the miners in this state will make 
any difference with the general coal situation here. The West 
Virginia and Kentucky mines make up the shortage easily. 
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COLUMBUS 


A snow storm has caused a firmer tone in the domestie 
trade. Steam business is still quiet and there is little hope 
for the future. 


Colder weather followed by a heavy fall of snow has 
stiffened up the local domestic trade and there has been a 
rush of orders from retailers. Buying was general from all 
of the territory which looks to Ohio for its coal supply and 
requests for immediate shipment were frequent. 

Prices were not advanced under the better buying but a 
continuation of present conditions might help in the way of 
quotations. Retail prices are still firm and there are no signs 
of a decline. Pocahontas is one of the favorite varieties as 
well as the West Virginia splints. Hocking lump is selling 
for $3.50 while there is also a good demand for anthracite. 

Production during the past week has not increased to any 
extent. The Hocking Valley produced about 65% of the aver- 
age while other fields such as Crooksville, Cambridge and 
Jackson produced about 50%. Reports from Pomeroy Bend 
show that the output during the week was about 85% of nor- 
mal. : 

Little is doing in the steam trade. Buying on the part 
of manufacturing establishments is slow and the outlook is 
not very promising. A considerable amount of the buying 
for steam use is on the open market. Contracting is slow and 
many of the users are not renewing their contracts as they 
expire. One of the best features is the better demand from 
railroads which appear to have a larger freight movement. 

The coke trade is slow in sympathy with steam business. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump...........--> $1.50 $1609) ee tees 
Inch anda quarter. 42<0.0-26 5 1.45 1.50 $1.45 
Three-quarter inch............ 1.35 1.40 1.35 
NUE oat els iseante rd alatt se ofeastineloters i We 1.25 1.15 
Mine-runteet. 2 seins costa ve sisters 1.10 1.15 1.10 
Nut, pea’ and: slack. <2... ..'65 0.70 0.75 0.65 
Coarse slacks 202) ccitatos delete aters 0.60 0.65 0.55 


CLEVELAND 


Light receipts, demurrage and small demand continue to 
keep the spot market from advancing. Small amount on con- 
signment. Stocks at Upper Lake docks heavy. 


A heavy snow storm over Sunday delayed coal in transit 
and receipts the first of the week amounted to only about 250 
cars or half the usual Monday tonnage. It is not expected 
much coal will arrive here during the next few days, but 
the inquiry is not broad enough to make the market brisk. 
The weather increased the demand for slack, but prices were 
not advanced. 

Three-quarter inch coal from West Virginia, including 
Fairmont gas, was sold at $1.65 on track here Monday; this 
was brought in on consignment and was under car service. 
Fairmont coal netted less than 45c. a ton after paying 
brokerage. There are only about thirty cars of consignment 
coal left on the market, twenty-five of which are from West 
Virginia No. 8 mines. Spot slack sold the first of the week at 
$1.70 for the best grades. Less desirable kinds sold down to 
$1.60. 

The outlook for an early Lake season is none too bright. 
Upper Lake docks report a slow movement of steam coals and 
a fair movement of domestic grades. Duluth-Superior docks, 
Jan. 15, held 7,000,000 tons of coal and were shipping 24,000 
tons a day. The brokers who made the report estimated the 
stocks on Apr. 15 will amount to 4,000,000 tons as compared 
with 2,000,000 tons Apr. 15, 1914. 

The Lorain Coal & Dock Co. and the Pursglove Maher Coal 
Co. expect to have properties in the Island Creek, West 
Virginia district shipping Lake coal and to be able to take 
care of their lake trade with West Virginia coal of their own 
mining even if No. 8 field is not working when the season 
opens. Heretofore these companies have been dependent upon 
No. 8 for all of their coal. 

Quotations for shipment are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
Lumptaeeeerd encase $3600 0. Saueve Se EAT cL et 
Pere opthereigi: eon. Mocotct $2.35 (eo BAe 
Lump, 13 in pense Sahl) wets Aae coe 2.20 $1.95 Vaan 
Lee Ueno! oodino’ 92.350 7 sl te. Se | 
AED hal oh nei veepe eaters hee 2.25 2.10 1.90 2.0 
Wigete yale tas B.€0F Lika ue. Vy Peet a ee ae | 
Keg, O21B. dia tate Pooh ee Oo ee 2.00). iu Mesos ceca 
Minesriniane seen ee 2.60 2515 1.90 1.85 1.95 
Slack ivey ie cc cite rene 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.75 
CINCINNATI 


The persistent pressure on the market has resulted it 
lower prices. The amount of distress coal increasing in spite 
of colder weather. Retailers are doing well, but larger buy: 
ing has not developed. 


The retailers have experienced the active business whicl 
is the usual accompaniment of wintry weather, but the whole 
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sale market is suffermg from the relative slowness in man- 
ufacturing lines. Wholesalers and operators’ agents find it 
next to impossible to take care of their outputs, especially in 
the steam grades, and the effect of this condition has made 
itself felt in poor prices. Sacrifice prices are commoner than 
at any time since early December, as the trade is beginning to 
feel discouraged over the failure of the market to improve, 
though it is still hoped that the long-expected revival will 
develop before long. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


More receiverships at Uniontown, and no progress toward 
untangling the Thompson involvement. Prompt furnace coke 
a shade easier. Production and shipments slightly decreased, 
but prospects for consumption improved. 


Following the closing of the First National Bank of Union- 
town Monday of last week and the receivership the following 
day for Josiah V. Thompson, the famous dealer in Greene 
County and other coking coal acreage, as reported a week 
ago, receiverships have been thick in the Fayette County 
court at Uniontown, and there will probably be others. Mr. 
Thompson and the majority of his associates are now in the 
hands of receivers, and at least one coke company, the Tower 
Hill Connellsville Coke Co., has gone the same route. Mr. 
Thompson has been endeavoring to straighten matters out, 
even at a great personal sacrifice, by disposing of a large 
part of his holdings to capitalists, or to the United States 
Steel Corporation, but apparently without definite progress 
thus far. There is a rumor that the steel corporation has 
offered $18,000,000 for the aggregation. This would, of course, 
be unacceptable as in the legal papers leading to the re- 
ceiver Mr. Thompson put his liabilities at $22,000,000 and his 
assets at $70,000,000. 
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While the situation is of the most serious moment to 
iolders of coking coal acreage the effect on the coke market 
s hardly likely to be noticeable, as prices were down close to 
the cost of production, based on a very low rating for the 
toal in the ground, and sales of late have been chiefly by 
strong concerns with little bonded or other indebtedness. 
Prompt furnace coke has softened about 5c. a ton, while 
‘tis reported that $1.60 has been paid for delivery over 30 
lays. There is no doubt that coke could be bought for de- 
ivery to Apr. 1 at $1.60, while there is no regular contract 
narket, $1.75 being quotable as nominal, based on sales some 
ime ago. Prompt foundry is $2@2.20 and contract foundry 
32.10@2.25, per net ton at oven. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
ower Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 16 at 206,- 
450 tons, a decrease of 2752 tons, and shipments at 204,398 
‘ons, a decrease of 12,490 tons. The Carnegie Steel Co. has 
Mlown in five additional furnaces within the past week and 
las used up 21,000 tons from its stock of pig iron, so that 
he trend seems to be toward increased coke consumption on 
he part of the steel interests if not by the merchant fur- 
laces. 


Buffalo—The demand for coke does not improve. So far 
ts the reports from jobbers go there is no stir in sight and 
tone expected at present. There must be a decided increase 
n furnace operations before there is need of more coke. 
?rices remain weak on the basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. Con- 
lellsille foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Baltimore—Coke remains an unattractive feature. Con- 
telisville foundry was held at $2.25 and furnace at $1.75. 
Vest Virginia foundry sold at $2 and furnace at $1.50. 


Columbus, Ohio—The coke trade is slow in sympathy with 
he steam business. 

Birmingham—There is some contract business in foundry 
Oke, but the tonnage is not large. Until conditions improve 
d foundries resume full operations, no increase is expected. 
_ Chicago—In a general way it may be said that the Chicago 
oke market is weak. There is a considerable volume of coke 
orted to be moving, and prices of domestic grades have 
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shown wide fluctuations. Consignment coke has been sold 
at heavy cuts on the list prices. Prices are as follows: By- 
product, $4.60@4.95; Connellsville, $4.60@4.80; Wise County 
72-hr. (select), $4.60@4.75; gas coke, $4.00@4.25. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Situation continues unsatisfactory though there appear to 
be more resumptions. Some large rail orders are appearing. 


On the whole the reports from works give rather a better 
account of the steel trade than current sales. But it is to be 
noted that mills have been shutting down and resuming, and 
that only the resumptions get publicity. The Steel Corpora- 
tion’s report of $10,900,000 earnings in the last quarter of 
1914, or $2,500,000 less than the previous low record, in 1904, 
shows that the last two months of the year were worse than 
was genorally known at the time. 

Some further rail orders have been given out—close to 
75,000 tons in the West, of which 40,000 tons went to the 
Colorado mill. The St. Paul and the Rock Island are in- 
quiring for about 25,000 tons. Recent rail orders will give 
the Gary mill work for two months, and in view of its start- 
ing up on Feb. 8 one of the idle blast furnaces there has 
been blown in. The Steel Corporation is also to blow in this 
week a furnace at Lorain, Ohio, and two in the Pittsburgh 
district. Active ingot capacity of the corporation is now close 
to 50%. 

In structural work a somewhat better prospect is indicated. 
About 37,000 tons is represented in live projects in the Hast 
and for track elevation at Indianapolis 20,000 tons will be re- 
quired.—"The Iron Age.” 
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LOUISVILLE 


Market continues weak 
Steam demand picking up. 


Though it was expected that the return of cold weather 
could be counted upon to improve conditions, the Kentucky 
coal market is virtually unchanged from a week ago. The 
industrial demands are said to be improving considerably and 
prices on those grades are better than they have been. The 
domestic grades, however, do not show the activity the oper- 
ators would like to see, the retail dealers still having large 
stocks on hand. 

The highest price being received for any Kentucky coal is 
$1.85 for high-grade eastern Kentucky lump. Other prices for 
lump range down to $1.50 while there are reports current of 
domestic coals on demurrage selling as low as $1.40. Nut 
and slack from the eastern sections range from 75 to 80c. for 
the best grades and 45 to 50c. for the lower grades. Low 
grade western Kentucky nut and slack is going at from 40 
to 45c. or thereabouts, 


in spite of the colder weather. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Steam coal shows some improvement and lump is slightly 
better. 


Steam coal seems to have shown improvement during the 
past ten days, the demand being some brisker, with prices 
about the same as for the past month or two. Lump coal 
shows very little, if any, improvement, many of the producers 
of this grade having a large tonnage on cars at the mines 
waiting for orders. On an average, the mines are working 
about three days per week. Blacksmith coal is normal, busi- 
ness being satisfactory to the operators and prices holding 
up. 


LETTE 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
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CHICAGO 


Stagnation the rule. Prices of Illinois coals spotty, but 
Indiana grades are held more firmly. Trend of screenings 
not encouraging. Anthracite situation healthy. 


SUACOEROCESONEEOREED 


The last week has been more or less discouraging to the 
Indiana and Illinois trade, and it is quite evident that the 
demand has shown a decided slump. Although snow and 
colder weather have made their appearance, stagnation in the 
movement and demoralization of prices are quite apparent. 
Production has been curtailed, but not sufficiently to affect 
prices. Indiana coals show more resistance than the Illinois 
product. 

The stocks of retailers are low, but they are placing very 
few orders. A number of shippers complain of inability to 
collect promptly from country dealers, who report that they 
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are unable to effect collections from the public with any 
degree of promptness. 

There is a great difference of opinion as to the future 
prices of screenings and steam coals. Apparently there is 
an over-supply of steam coals on the market at this time, 
which is mainly the cause for the recession in quotation. The 
existing uncertainties make a policy of caution wise. 

Franklin County operators have reduced their circular on 
lump, egg and No. 1 nut from $2 to $1.75, and it is said that 
in a considerable number of cases shipments have been made 
as low as $1.50. Screenings have declined about 5e. per ton. 
The situation is about the same in Williamson and Saline 
Counties. 

The production of the Indiana mines is still on a reduced 
seale, but prices have been maintained on a fairly firm basis. 
Mines are operating on about a three day basis per week. 
Block coal shippers in Indiana report a fair demand at good 
prices. 

Bastern Kentucky coals are not very strong, 
fluctuation in prices shows a wide range. 

Hocking grades are in the doldrums, and there has been 
quite an accumulation of unsold coal on hand; $1.50 for lump 
is about the maximum price. 

A few unsold smokeless shipments were sacrificed at low 
prices this week, but the forwarding of free coal to this 
center has been restricted and prices are comparatively firm. 

The anthracite situation is in marked contrast to the bitu- 
minous. The tonnage absorbed is as great as in any January 
of previous years. The supply of chestnut hardly equals the 
demand, and at times there is a small over-supply of egg and 
stove. Increased shipments from independent operators are 
noted at prices approximately 15c. per ton under circular. 

Prevailing quotations are as follows: 


and the 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
PM Pievere tere $1.50@1.75 $1.50 $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.60 $1.50@1.75 
4-in. lump.. ee ee aah ha sae 
Steam lump ord 1.15 Fane 1.15@1.20 
23-in. lump. 1.50@1.60 Sigh 

3-in. lump. eos Rae 1.35@1.50 iA? 
Mine-run... 1.15@1.25 1.05 3.05 1.10 
On EG oNrnr Cease 1.40@1.50°. .... 
No.lwashed Ronee as ae 1.60 
No.2washed athe 1.60 
6x3-in. egg. 1.40@1.50 "wate 1.50@1.60 
Nita oleh bebece ay hes 1.35 1525 ee 
No. 1 nut.. 1.75 Oe ai 
No. 2 nut.. 1.50@1.60 wee exec ee 
Screenings... 0.65@0.70 0. 60@0.65 0.60@0.75 0.60@0. 75 
N. Riv. & : 
Harrisburg E. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 


Lump...... $1.50@1.75 $1.60@1.90 


14-in. lump. $1 .35@1 .50 


Lump & egg hte $2. 00@2.25 $2.25 ee 
Mine-run... 1.20. eer. 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.25 
LT CEES .50@1.75 1.40@1.75 te St wane 


a Obl. 
No. 1 nut.. 1.50@1.75 
No. 2 nut.. 1.30@1.60 
Screenings.. 0.65@0.75 Ae Pe dare Sace 
Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.50@1.65; 3-in. lump, $1.30@ 
1.40; 5-in. egg, $1.25@1.35; 3-in. ege, $1.30; mine-run, $1.10; 
screenings, 65@75 cents. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
More snow fell just as the trade was expecting a fallins 
off in orders. Buying renewed, both whoiesaler and retailer 
benefiting. 


Just as the coal trade was settling down to a duller situa- 
tion, on account of the milder weather, a heavy fall of snow 
came, covering nearly the whole state to the average depth 
of about fifteen inches and accompanied by low tempera- 
ture. The usual spurt in orders to retailers and wholesalers 
followed. 

The mines are on fair schedule, 
panies operating full time. 


some of the larger com- 
Prices have not changed, either 
at the mines or at retail. Slack is in good demand at around 
-80e. It is expected the snow will have some effect on trans- 
portation, especially if the temperature stays around zero. 
February in Indiana is usually a stormy month and a’ good 
one for the coal trade, so the operators are fairly comfort- 
able over the present situation. 
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ST. LOUIS S 


Low temperatures and heaviest snows of the season fail 
to stimulate any business. Steam consumers are apparently | 
well stocked. 7 


In spite of extremely favorable weather conditions that 
should bring about a bettering of the market, prices remain 
the same, and there has been a marked inactivity in the 
trade. With the heaviest snow of the season and a tempera- 
ture around zero, prices are the same as they have been for 
the past two or three weeks, with a tendency to weaken, 
This applies to domestic sizes, screenings and the steam coals. 
The slow movement of domestic grades is accounted for by 
the fact that the retail yards throughout this section are 
loaded up with contract coal, and there is no open buying, 
Steam plants are well stocked up and a great many of them 
are not working at all. 

Conditions in the Williamson and Franklin County field 
have not been as bad at any time since last August. The 
only strong coal right now is No. 1 washed. In the Standard 
field. coal is sold at the cost of production, and there seems 
to be no demand even then. 

Very little anthracite is moving in, and practically no 
smokeless. If this weather continues for a week or ten days, 
the market should be in a healthy condition, as all stocks 
will have to be replenished. Retail dealers find business ex- 
ceptionally good on small quantities only. 

The prevailing circular is: 


Williamson 
an Big Mt. Stand- 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive ard Sparta 
2-in. JUMpss eee wa ee ae oe beans $1.25 $1.00@1.05 $1.05 
Satay Lp ee fo researc a camta Ee 1.30 i. San 
G-in Nun eee $1.30@1.50 eee: 1.40 1.15@1.25 1.20 
Lump and egg.... 1.85@2.15 $2.00. ........ te 1.35 
Noth nut 1.20@1.30 Ss ethan ete 0.90@1.00 ..2..aam 
Screenings........ O50 G0) 55: Ty hae cte eee exes 0.40@0.50 0.50 
Mine-Tun:. 0.06. sc Ov 95@1, Ob Choa beeen ore 0.85@0..90  ~2 eee 
No. 1 washed nut. 1.65@1.75 1.60 v|)6|6lhl 
No. 2 washed nut. 1.30@1.40 a. 20 SS 
No. 3 washed nut. 1.15@1.20° ~~. .c8 Ge. Se 
No. 4 washed nut. T10@1:15 9 sce 7 Ee es, er 

0 


No. 5 washed nut. 


-.40@0 50 








PRICES ON STANDARD 2-INC 
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KANSAS CITY 

increased somewhat due to 

No change in 


has been 
Dealers stocking up. 


Demand for coal 
the colder weather. 
prices. 


For the second time this season Kansas City has had a 
touch of winter but the market has not been affected as 
much as it would have been had this change occurred in a 
normal winter. It has, however, shown some change for 
the better. Steam coal is in good demand, though there has 
been no change in prices. Illinois grades are still strong, 
Kansas coal is also moving well, but the Missouri product is 
a little weak. There is a slight prospeet for a change ir 
prices about Feb. 1, but this will not occur if the weathei 
should turn warm again. 


SPOKANE 


The first fluctuation in prices since last winter have oc 
curred. A moderate winter with but one short span of cok 
weather has in no way depleted the stocks of local dealers 
The following standard coals are now holding firm to thi 
prices noted: 


Kind of Coal Cost Selling Kind of Coal Cost Selling 
Rock Springs nut.... $5.50 $7.50 Peacock RockSprings $5.50 $7.50 
Monarelty.% sae oe 5.50 7.50 Bear: Creek.2 3a 6.50 8.50 
Carnéyin. 4. éen con GORoU 7.50 Kooi adhe dar Sts COR OUD 7.50 
Castle Gate......... 6.70 8.50 Kirby nutes... shee 5.45 7.50 
Corbin Steam....... 4.25 4.75 Kirby lump......... 5.85 8.00 
Suith Pay: oe aaa 6.50 8.50 Kirby egg lump..... 6.35 8.25 
Owl Creelkeyet eee BOnO0. 8.50 Bellview steam...... 4.25 5.00 

PORTLAND 


The possibilities of extending the anthracite trade i 
looked upon as very favorable with the opening of the -Pan 
ama Canal and the promised opening of the Celilo Canal i 
the upper Columbia River next summer. With the completio 
of the government locks at Celilo it will be possible 1 
reship coal from the ocean steamers here to barges or rive 
steamers for points in the great Inland empire where coal 
in much greater demand per capita at the rate of six to on’ 
than in western Oregon by reason of the lack of wood fu 
there. 7 . 
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Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in 
very respect except where the source of information is 
‘uestionable, in which event it is noted. All contracts 
re listed promptly on receipt and only repeated when 
‘dditional information becomes available or in the last 
ssue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. 
‘Aberal remuneration will be paid for all legitimate 
otices of this kind sent in. 


| Contract No. 24—United States Navy—This contract, which 
rovides for coaling naval vessels at 82 different ports (p. 
33, Vol. 6), is being held up because of the European war. 
t is probable that awards may be made covering ports on 
fhe east and west coasts of Mexico; but with the uncertain- 
‘es regarding deliveries at European ports, it is not con- 
dered advisable to attempt covering the naval requirements 
ry those points. For the time being coal will be purchased 
3 required without making any advance contracts. Address 
a@ymaster-General, United States Navy, Washington, D. C. 





_ Contract No. 47—Batesville, Ark.—The Municipal Electric 
‘ight & Water Plant of Batesville will be in the market for 
300 tons of mine-run coal on Feb. 1. The approximate price 
| $3.35 per ton, and the coal is bought on a competitive basis, 
1e usual test being the cost of evaporating 1000 lb. of water 
ithe company’s boiler plant. Address W. H. Walkup, super- 
\tendent, Batesville Water & Light Plant, Batesville, Ark. 


Contract No. 49—Harlan, Iowa—The Municipal Electric 
ane Plant of Harlan will be in the market for 2800 tons of 
yal about the first of next month. They commonly use Col- 
.x (lowa) steam coal, and the contract is let on a competi- 
ve basis, usually about Feb. 1. Address C. D. Lutton, super- 
\tendent, city of Harlan Light Plant, Harlan, Iowa. 


Contract No. 60—Detroit, Mich.—Bids on this contract (p. 
9), which provides for furnishing the Department of Public 
‘orks with its coal requirements for the next year, were as 
‘lows: 
| UNITED FUEL & SUPPLY CO.—¥or the ash plant, Rich- 
‘ood, 3%, lump, $2.30; mine-run, $2.20; for the B. I. Bridge and 
vamp Station, Richwood, % lump, $2.85; mine-run, $2.75; an- 
‘racite chestnut and stove, $7.20; egg, $7.10; Pocahontas, $4. 
| THE P. KOENIG COAL CO.—For the ash plant, Meadow 
ook, % lump, $2.40; mine-run, $2.30; for the B. I. Bridge 
1d Pump Station, Meadow Brook, % lump, $2.95; mine-run, 
1.90; nut, pea and slack, $2.75; anthracite chestnut, $7.50; 
love and egg, $7.25; Pocahontas, $3.50. 
| MICHIGAN BUILDERS SUPPLY CO.—For the ash plant, 
umbridge, $2.30; for the B. I. Bridge and Pump Station, Cam- 
‘idge lump, $4; mine-run, $3.90; anthracite, $8; Pocahontas, 
40. 
. R. T. AYLWARD—For the ash plant, Island Creek, $2.50; 
ir the B. I. Bridge, Island Creek, $3.50; for the Pump Station, 
lland Creek, $3.25; anthracite chestnut, $7.35; stove and egg, 
\.25; Pocahontas, $3.85. 

J. CALVERT’S SONS—For the ash plant, West Virginia 
fime-run, $2.50; % lump, $2.60; for the B. I. Bridge and Pump 
tation, mine-run, $3.24; % lump, $3.34; anthracite chestnut, 
1.49; Pocahontas, $4.25. 

' Address George H. Fenkell, Commissioner of Public Works, 
y Hall, Detroit, Mich. 


Contract No. 64—Columbus, Ohio—The city of Columbus 
‘tll receive bids until Feb. 4 for furnishing 725 tons of 
ltuminous lump coal. Shipments are to be made at the rate 
( 200 tons per month, deliveries to be at Columbus, Ohio. 
Idress B. L. Bargar, Director of Public Safety, Columbus, 
io. 

| Contract No. 65-——Columbus, Ohio—Bids will be received by 
fe city of Columbus for furnishing coal as follows: Twelve 
iousand tons for the municipal lighting plant; 6000 tons for 
. Scioto River Pumping Station; 2500 tons for the Garbage 
uction Works; 380 tons for miscellaneous departments of 
city government. Bids will be opened Feb. 5. The coal is 
delivered to the various departments as required and 
bidder must submit specifications for different grades 
al. The law requires that any corporation making a bid 
submit their own full name or title, as well as that of 
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all other parties interested, and all bids must be accompanied 
by a bond amounting to 50% of the contract. 


Contract No. 66—Guantanamo Bay, Cuba—Telegraphic bids 
were requested by the Naval Department until noon, Jan. 27, 
for furnishing and transporting 5000 tons of coal tc Guanta- 
namo Bay, Cuba. Navy standard coal is required and a daily 
discharge rate of 300 tons per day is guaranteed. Address 
Samuel McGowan, Paymaster-General of the Navy, Washing- 
TONS Cy 


Contract No, 68—Sheridan, Wyo.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m., Feb. 2, for furnishing and delivering coal 
for one year to the City of Sheridan, commencing Feb. 5, 1915. 
Address James T. Withrow, County Clk., Sheridan, Wyo. 


Contract No. 69—Millwale, Penn.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived until 5 p.m. Feb. 2, for furnishing three-quarter or 
run-of-mine coal for the Millvale Water Works. A certified 
check of $100 must accompany each bid and the contract re- 
quires delivery to be made in bins. William Fox is Pres. of 
the Borough Council. Address H. H. Dixon, Borough Clerk, 
Millvale, Penn. 

CONTRACTS LET 


Contract No. 33—Yonkers, N. Y¥.—This contract (p. 1009, 
Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing 300 gross tons of steam 
coal and 60 tons of nut coal, to be delivered at the bath 
houses; 250 tons of Scranton pea coal to the crematory; 280 
tons of egg coal and 10 tons of steam coal to the City Hall 
building, has been awarded to Hays & Randolph, Yonkers. 
Address E. P. Walsh, Secy., Board of Contract and Supply, 
City Hall Building, Yonkers. 


Contract No. 34—Newark, N. J.—This contract (p. 1009, 
Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing and delivering 800 gross 
tons of buckwheat coal has been awarded to Joseph H. Luck- 
ing, Sussex Ave., Newark, at $3.10 per ton. Address, M. R. 
Sherrerd, Ch. Engr., Board of Street and Water Commissioners. 


Contract No, 39-——Youngstown, Ohio—Bids on this contract 
(p. 39), which provides for furnishing and delivering 20,000 
tons of coal f.o.b. cars at the City Water Works Pumping 
Station, Filtration Plant, and City Crematory, were made as 
follows: 


Crusher Nut 


Run-of- Nut and Slack Mine- and 
Name Mine Nut Slack 1%In. 3In. Run Slack 
Polk: Wick & Co. $1.86) $i.1b) $162 $1 70%. $1776 
Youngstown Ice 
COM. eae 6 5 ee So 1.80 1.50 $1.98 $1.70 
Verner Coal & 
CokevCoe feast 1.85 1.80 EGO es.< aye erat eae 2.15 1.67 
Valley Camp Coal 
GOW se steles sheverete 1.70 1.80 1.47 ae 1.65 
Pittsburgh Coal 
CO sepe cboret choles aie 2200 1.84 100s mt ctetare mierare 1.95 U75 
ear ee Coal 
aeeeeee teehee Sie wee eho 16 Oiamre eres Wateie 1.68 1.65 
WY auehiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co.. 1.90 1.90 6 OF Stance 10 aatate etiats 1.75 


*Contract awarded! 

Address H. C. Fox, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Contract No, 42—New York—This contract (p. 108), which 
provides for furnishing and delivering coal to the College 
of the City of New York, has been awarded to Meeker & Co., 
for 1000 tons of No. 1 buckwheat coal and to Pattison & 
Bowns, for 600 tons of No. 3 buckwheat coal and 200 tons of 
semi-bituminous run-of-mine. Bids were as follows: 


1000 Tons No. 1 600 Tons No. 3 200 Tons 


Clerk, Department of Public Service, 


Semi-Bitu- 


Buckwheat Buckwheat minous Mine Run 
Name Ton Total Ton Total Ton Total 
John W. 
Peale..... $3.53 $3,530 $2.97 $1,782 $3.95 $7.90 
Meeker & 
OG cnc oe 3.28 3,280 3.13 1,878 3.78 7.56 
Pattison & 
Bowns.... 3.47 3,470 2.39 1,434 3.43 6.86 
Charles D. 
Norton & 
Co. 3.39 3,390 2° O7, 1,602 3.75 7.50 
Burns Bros. 3.57 3,570 2.80 i ‘680 3.82 7.64 


Address, Curator, College of the City of New York, Room 
114, Main Building, 139th St. and Convent Ave., New York. 


Contract No. 43—New York—This contract (pp. 108, 189), 
which provides for furnishing and delivering coal for the 
Department of Parks, has been awarded to Burns Bros., at 
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$8797.97. Address Department of Parks, Municipal Bldg., New 


York. 


Contract No. 44—New York—This contract (p. 108), which 
provides for furnishing and delivering white ash anthracite 





coal has been awarded to Burns Bros., New York. Bids 
were as follows: 

Streat Olin J. Burns John 8. S. Trimmer 

Amount Coal Co. Stephens Bros. Conabeer «& Sons, Inc. 
150 tons egg...... $1,084.50 $1,018.50 $1,014.00 $1,042.50 $1,108.50 
50 tons 6e20. 0s: 344.00 325.50 338.00 347.50 369.50 
20 tons egg....... 142.60 135.80 135.20 139.00 147.80 
20 tonsegg....... 142.60 135.80 135.20 139.00 147.80 
150 tons pea...... 709.50 700.50 693.00 705.00 724.50 
150 tons pea...... 717.00 700.50 693.00 705.00 724.50 
"POURIB Scr uehe ls oar $3,140.20 $3,026.60 $3,008.40 $3,078.00 $3,222.60 


Address, Mr. McCoy, Contract Clk., Municipal Bldg., Cro- 
tona Park, 177th St. and Third Ave., New York. 


Contraet No. 46—New York—The important bids, including 
the awards, on this contract (p. 149), which provides for fur- 
nishing and delivering white ash anthracite coal, as required, 
to the various office buildings, clinics, hospitals, day camps 
and disinfecting stations of the Department of Health, in New 
York, and at the tuberculosis sanitarium at Otisville, Orange 
County, N. Y., were as follows: 

CLASS NO. 1—For delivering 2000 tons No. 1 buckwheat 
and 100 tons stove coal at the Willard Parker Hospital: 
Charles D. Norton Co., $6740; John W. Peale, $6656; George 
D. Harris & Co., $6160; Meeker & Co., $6728; Pattison & Bowns, 
$6619 (awarded contract); Commercial Coal Co., $7690. 

CLASS NO. 138—For delivering 2500 tons No. 1 buckwheat 
and 100 tons stove coal to the Riverside Hospital: Charles D. 
Norton Co., $9117; John W. Peale, $8818 (awarded contract); 
George D. Harris & Co., $8325; Meeker & Co., $8918; Pattison 
& Bowns, $9014; Commercial Ceal Co., $10,264. 

CLASS NO. 21—For delivering 2500 tons No. 1 buckwheat 
and 75 tons stove coal to the Kingston Ave. Hospital: Charles 
D. Norton Co., $10,051.25; John W. Peale, $10,367.75; George D. 
Harris & Co., $9700; Meeker & Co., $10,245; John F. Schmadeke, 
$9984.25 (awarded contract); Bacon Coal Co., $10,077.50. 

CLASS NO. 24—For delivering 250 tons of stove and 250 
tons of pea coal to the Riverside Hospital: Meyer Denker, 
Sinram Co., $2550 (awarded contract); Burns Bros., $2710. 

CLASS NO. 26—For delivering 1000 tons of stove and 100 
tons of nut coal at the tuberculosis sanitarium, Otisville, N. 
Y.: John W. Peale, $6985; Pattison & Bowns, $6600; L. R. Wal- 
lace, Middletown, N. Y., $6284 (awarded contract). 

Address Chief Clerk, Department of Health, Center and 
Waiker Sts., New York. 


Contract No. 48S—New York—The bids on this contract 
(p. 149), which provides for furnishing and delivering 15,000 
tons of mixed coal at St. George, Richmond, and 6000 tons 
of mixed coal at 39th St., Brooklyn, were as follows: For 
15,000 tons, Geo. D. Harris & Co., $2.84; Chas. D. Norton Co., 
$2.89; Meeker & Co., $2.97; Gavin Rowe, $2.98; H. H. Linea- 
weaver & Co., Inc., $2.81; Pattison & Bowns, $2.97; Cullen 
Transportation Co., $2.75; W. P. W. Haff, $2.88. For 6000 tons 
mixed coal, Geo. D. Harris & Co., $2.79; Chas. D. Norton Co., 
$2.89; Meeker & Co., $2.97; Gavin Rowe, $2.98; H. H. Linea- 
weaver & Co., Inc, $2.81; Pattison & Bowns, $2.97; Cullon 
Transportation Co., $2.75; W. P. W. Haff, $2.83; John W. Peale, 
$3.19. Cullen Transportation Co. 
Address T. J. Slattery, Dept. of Docks and Ferries, Pier A. 
foot of Battery Place, North River, New York. 


Contract No. 56—Milwaukee, Wis.—This contract (p. 189), 
which provides for furnishing 2000 tons of coal to the Me- 
nominee special sewerage pumping works, has been awarded 
to the Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., 4 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, 
at $3.70 per ton (14,400 B.t.u.). Other bids were: Pennsylvania 
Coal & Supply Co., Milwaukee, $3.95 (14,200 B.t.u.); Wisconsin 
Coal & Dock Co., Milwaukee, $3.97 (14,300 B.t.u.). Address 
Frederick G. Simmons, Comr. of Public Works, or Percy Bra- 
man, deputy, Milwaukee, Wis. 


McC CCC CCC CCC 
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GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Some acute shortages have developed but the situation is 
now generally easy. Changes in transportation routes. Aus- 
trian government takes overa British colliery in Koenigswart. 


East and West Prussia—Before the war the cities of Ham- 
burg, Berlin and the Baltic depended chiefly upon Great 
Britain for household coals, on account of the better quality 
and the low ocean freights. These towns are forced now to 
seek their coal supplies from the Upper Silesian fields and, un- 
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was awarded the contract. 
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fortunately, deliveries were greatly held up by the scarcity 
of railway transportation. Finally, the requirements of Hast 
and West Prussia were filled by shipping the coal down the 
Oder in barges to Stettin, this means of transportation havy- 
ing been developed a few years ago in consequence of qa 
labor strike. 

The Ruhr—This market has reached nearly normal condi- 
tins. There is a strong demand from Belgium and Holland 
which has been met, in part. Low water in the Rhine has 
affected shipments unfavorably. The demand for anthracite 
is unusually strong and these coals are scarce. The Syn- 
dicate has given notice of an advance of 29c. a ton which 
took effect, Jan. 1. 

Vienna—The middle of November found Vienna facing a 
coal famine, deliveries from Silesia having fallen off 60% as 
the railway facilities were taxed to the limit by the military 
necessities of the campaign in Poland. The municipal author- 
ities obtained an Imperial order foreing the soft-coal and 
lignite mines of Northwest Bohemia to make good the de- 
ficiency, and arrangements were perfected with twenty coal 
operators, to forward 3000 tons lignite. Further trouble was 
experienced in Vienna in the house deliveries, about one-half 
the teamsters having gone to the front; but the absolute 
wants of all are now being satisfied and the winter’s supply 
is assured. The Britannia Coal Works, Limited, in Koenigs- 
wart, has been taken over by the Austrian govern- 
ment, which has appointed a commission to administer its 
affairs. The capital of the company is 2,568,000 kronen, of 
which 2,183,000 kronen are owned by John R. W. Griffith, 
Hendersyde Park, England—‘Zeitschrift des Verbandes der 
Bergbau-Betriebsleiter.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Jan. 15—Owing to scarcity of tonnage the position is a 
little irregular for prompt loading. For forward loading the 
tone is firm. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... $4.92@5.04 Best Monmouthshires.... $4.26@4.32 


Bost: seconds: vs.) on escree 4-56@4.68  Seeonds.s.). 2. see 4.14@4.20 
Seconds) .\0)5 Seale ve 4.32@4.44 Best Cardiff smalls...... 3.12@3.24 
Bestiary coals. 5c 4.56@4.68 Cargo smalls........... 2.64 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. ; 

Freights—Tonnage is scarce and rates show a further con- 
siderable rise. Long delays are still being met with at va- 
rious discharging ports. Rates are approximately as fol- 





lows: 

Gibraltar? 7.0.7 4s01 0. 04e) Naples se seiner $7.20 Las Palmas...... $5.52 

Malta ois scencrume 6.00 Venice, Ancona... 9.00 St. Vincent ‘ 

Marseille.... .... 7.92 Alexandria....... 7.20 Rio Janeiro 4 

Alpiersiiy teats 52620 Port Saidiee.. eae 7.20 Monte Video..... 5.88 
River Plate...... 6.12 


S00 eee 


PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for November and the five months of the fiscal years 
1913 and 1914, in short tons: 





ae — November ———. ~———Five Months 
Destination 1914 % 1913 % 1914 % 1913 q 
Tidewater...... 246,545 16 255,344 17 1,609,526 17 1,313,390 JT) 
aSteaetone foo 210,076 13 248,297 16 1,054,787 11 1,029,925 1 
WestiisteMam actus 1,057,626 68 891,521 58 6,282,760 66 4,831,363 q 
NO UGN a eusteaetsts 1,514,247 1,395,162 8,947,073 7,174,678 
From Connections 
Bituminous..... 41,242 3 133,599 9 543,353 6 561,420 
Anthracite...... 1,209 1,225 7,753 7,689 
Total........ 1,556,698 100 1,529,986 100 9,498,179 100 7,743,787 10 
Coke iiss. mass « 11,3804 28,535 79,670 147,918 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


Destination of shipments over this road for December an 
the twelve months of last year and the year before wer 
as follows, in short tons: 


——December-———. —— Twelve Months — 





Coal 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Tidewater, foreign..... es 150,886 108,820 1,542,950 1,904,3C 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 331,829 255,138 3,805,847 3,763,42 
Domestics. bes. eee ae ate 1,427,236 1,277,207 19,512,118 19,804,24 

Coke 
Tidewater, foreign....... 575 1,076 31,082 1,4) 
Domestiaig: a.cuce sreretene 121,379 71,999 1,567,323 1,017,1§ 

Total ven. eae nieietenaiane 2,031,905 1,714,240 26,459,320 26,490,5% 
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Buying—C OAL AG E—Section 


By the Business Manager 


UNNING A COAL 
mine is some respon- 
sibility — there’s no 

doubt about that. But still 
there are many mine managers 
and superintendents who are 
actually assuming more re- 
sponsibility than they have to. 


I mean that today the wise 
super shifts the burden of re- 
sponsibility in buying equip- 
ment, for instance, off his own 
shoulders and puts it onto ad- 
vertising. 


He buys only goods that are 
backed by the guarantee of con- 
tinuous advertising and thus 
takes no unnecessary chances. 


of Joh io 


H. NEEDHAMMER, 
* Superintendent of Mine 
No. 2, Jackson Hill Coal Co., 


at Sullivan, Indiana, writes us 
as follows, on this subject:— 
“Your advertising pages have kept me in 
close touch with the new equipment, and 
I have frequently recommended the pur- 


chase of supplies and equipment advertised 
in your publication. 


“T have just decided to purchase the 
mining instruments advertised by the Davis 
Instrument Mfg. Co., Inc., of Baltimore, 
Md., and if they prove as satisfactory as 
previous purchases of other equipment I 
shall be well satisfied. 


‘““‘Past experience has taught me the re- 
liability of Coal Age advertisers, and when 
I recommend the purchase of supplies ad- 
vertised in your paper I do so without mis- 
giving, and am willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the order.” 


G) oh [o 


OU KNOW, if you come 

right down to it, a good 
part of modern efficiency in 
buying depends upon your 
familiarity with the advertising 
pages and advertised products 
in your technical paper. 


If you haven’t realized this 
truth, think it over. 





Let VER eh ye Take Part if ibe Burden off Your Mind. 
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F late the question of 
natural resources 
and their conserva- 

tion has had much 

attention and has been the 
subject of scientific and con- 
gressional investigation, and, 
to some extent, legislation. 


One great natural resource, 
coal, can be conserved to the 
extent of utilizing what is now 
a waste product of mining op- 
erations, and be thus made to 
accrue to the immediate finan- 
cial benefit of the mine owner. 


As there is no cheaper fuel 
at the mine than its product— 
coal—in the average mine 
boiler plant, little attention 
has been given to securing the 
maximum production of pow- 
er from the coal used. The 
cheapness of the fuel has ap- 
parently made it unnecessary 
_ to go to any expense to insure 
proper combustion. 


Consider the waste prod- 
ucts of anthracite mines— 


culm — silt — washery refuse, | 


etc., having a good heat con- 
tent, but no market value— 
of bituminous mines, refuse 
with 25 to 35 per cent. ash and 
sJate; plenty of heat units, but 
again an unsalable product. 


Many anthracite mines are 
burning the smaller sizes of 
buckwheat in their boiler 
plants and piling up immense 
heaps of waste, just as bitum- 
inous developments are burn- 
ing run-of-mine and slack and 
piling up refuse banks. With 
the exception of a few large 
operations it has been, and is 





Economy 


servation 


still, the practice to use a 
marketable coal hand-fired by 
cheap labor. 


Some of the large anthracite 
producers have modernized 
their power plants by install- 
ing large boiler units, fired 
with mechanical stokers, by 
means of which culm or silt 
can be economically burned. 
This releases for the market 
the coal formerly consumed. 
The same stoker has created a 
demand for the size of fuel em- 
ployed, so that contracts are 
now being made for the ship- 
ment of what is commercially 
known as No. 3 and No. 4 
buckwheat. 


By the use of stokers and 
conveying machinery for coal 
and ashes, there is also a great 
saving in non-productive la- 
bor. Although some large bi- 
tuminous producers have in- 
stalled modern equipment and 
are utilizing refuse, the possi- 
bilities have hardly been 
touched, as millions of tons of 
this material are thrown away 
annually. Each mine proba- 
bly disposes of more than 
enough to operate its own 
power plant. 


To burn a low - 
érade fuel contain- 
ing 25 to 35 per cent. 
of ash, by hand-fir- 
ing, is difficult, if 
not impracticable. 
Only by the use of 
mechanical stokers 
and conveying ma- 
chinery can it be util- 
ized to advantage. 
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With a_properly-designed 
equipment of boilers and sto- 
kers, with forced draft, to- 
gether with coal and ash con- 
veying machinery, it is pos- 
sible to operate boilers con- 
siderably in excess of their 
rated capacity with refuse of 
this character; and at the 
same time the labor cost per 
ton of fuel fired is greatly re- 
duced. 


Coal that was formerly used 
at the mine will then be avail- 
able for market. 


The cost of refuse as fuel 
may be taken as the fixed 
charges, maintenance and 
operating expense on the sto- 
kers and conveying machin- 
ery, plus the boiler room la- 
bor. Comparing this cost 
with that of using a salable 
fuel charged against the boiler 
plant at the market value, 
plus boiler room labor, it will 
be seen that the net saving is 
a large one which cannot well 
be overlooked. 

The difference would pay 
for the stokers and conveying 
machinery in a short time. 

This general proposition ap- 
plies to both anthracite and 
bituminous operations. Each 
plant, however, presents its 
own peculiar problems. 

If these are intelligently 
studied, the proper selection of 
equipment cannot but result 
in large savings in operating 
costs and an increased pro- 
duction of marketable coal. 


—By John Van Brunt. 
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Generating Stations Some 
tures Governing 


By EH. A. Lor* 





SY NOPSIS—Modern power stations are of three 
distinct varieties according to the working fluid 
employed—steam, water or gas. Although the 
prime movers and generators vary radically wn 
these various types the control and transmission 
apparatus in all three classes of plants are strongly 
similar. 





Electricity is not in itself a primary source of energy. 
To become available for conversion into electric power, 
the forces found in nature must first be converted into 
mechanical energy by some form of prime mover. In 
all practical cases electric current is again transformed 
before being utilized. Electricity is therefore the most 
convenient form in which, for many purposes, energy 
may be transmitted and distributed. 

It is needless to dwell upon the enormous increase that 
has taken place in the use of electric power during the 


Similarly with waterwheels and internal-combustion 
engines, the former are now being built in sizes of 17,500 
kw., and while an active development of the latter took 
place a few years ago in connection with the steel indus- 
try, their use during recent years has mainly been confined 
to small and medium-sized isolated plants. 

This marked increase in the efficiency of prime movers 
and electric apparatus, besides the equally pronounced 
decrease in their cost, has made it possible even for the 
smallest town to support its own electric lighting plant. 
The introduction of extensive transmission and distribut- 
ing systems has, on the other hand, still further lowered 
the cost of power and makes possible the supply of very 
small quantities throughout rural districts. 

There is at present a strong tendency to connect to- 
gether two or more plants or systems with a view of.1in- 
terchanging power as conditions require. The result is 
necessarily increased reliability and improved service con- 
ditions. The consolidation of a number of properties un- 





A 30,000-Kw. HortzontaL STEAM TURBINE AND GENERATOR 


past 10 or 15 years. The rapid advance is best illus- 
trated by a reference to the accompanying curves, which 
are self-explanatory. For the generation of this power, 
the steam turbine and the waterwheel stand foremost, and 
it is an astonishing rate at which the size, as well as the 
efficiency of these prime movers, has increased of late. 
A single-unit 35,000-kw. steam turbo-generator is now un- 
der construction and there is every reason to believe that 
the 50,000-kw. mark will be passed in the not very dis- 
tant future. 

Comparing the above unit with those of 10 years ago 


it is interesting to note that the over-all efficiency has 
been increased something like 20 per cent. while the 


weight per kilowatt has been reduced more than half. 


*General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


der one management and the concentration of a large 
number of small power plants in one or more large ones 
have had a marked effect in reducing the cost of electric 
energy. 

There are numerous advantages in such consolidation. 
The first cost per kilowatt of the large units entering into 
the construction of a big plant is lower than that of the 
small units entering into a small plant. The initial ex- 
penditure necessary for a given service is therefore re- 
duced as is also the annual fixed charge thereon. A 
large plant can obviously be operated more economically 
than a small one. It can afford to maintain a more effi- 
cient engineering staff and take advantage of economies 
which would be out of the question in a small plant. 

Another advantage of the large central station lies in 
serving a diversified load, since one kilowatt capacity 
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of such a station is equivalent to considerably more than 
one kilowatt if each part of the combined load were to be 
served separately. 

Admirable examples of what consolidation can accom- 
plish is found in our public-service corporations and the 
large central stations in our great cities. Notable among 
the latter is the Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago, 
the enormous expansion of which is clearly illustrated 
in the accompanying curves. 

The load factor of a plant or system is the ratio of the 
average to the maximum power during a certain period 
of time. The average power is taken over a certain in- 
terval, such as a day, a month or a year, and the maximum 
over a short period of the heaviest load within that time. 
In each case the interval of maximum load and the pe- 
riod over which the average is taken should be definitely 
specified, such as a “half-hour monthly” load factor, the 
proper interval and period being usually dependent upon 
local conditions. 

The load factor is therefore in a sense a measure of 
_ the extent to which the investment is being utilized, this 
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in turn affecting the cost of the power generated. The 
ideal conditions would obtain if the station could be op- 
erated at its rated capacity for the full 24 hours of the 
day, but this is evidently out of the question and even 
a close approach thereto is only possible under special 
conditions, such as for example in electrochemical indus- 
tries. 

The subject of load factor is nowadays given careful 
_ study and consideration, and marked improvements have 
been made in increasing the same by our large central 
stations by combining lighting, street-railway and indus- 
trial loads. Thus the Commonwealth Edison Co. operates 
with a 44 per cent. load factor, while from 30 to 35 per 
cent. is the average for central-station service. 

Reliability is naturally one of the main considerations 
in any power-supply undertaking. It follows that the 
more reliable the service is, the higher will be the charge 
for power, due to the increased investment in reserve 
equipment and protective devices. 
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For a steam plant the reserve equipment usually con- 
sists of one or more spare units, and while such are 
also provided in important hydro-electric developments, 
it is becoming a general practice with the latter to pro- 
vide auxiliary steam stations. 

The function of such stations depends principally upon 
the hydro-electric development in question, the load and 
its nature. It may be any one or a combination of the 
following: 

1. To be held as an emergency reserve to take over 
the load in case of a breakdown in the hydro-electric plant 
or transmission line. 

2. To be held in reserve for periods of low or insufti- 
cient water supply. . 

3. To be held in reserve for peak-load periods. 

4. To be operated continuously in conjunction with 
the hydro-electric plant. 

Almost all systems of any importance generate three- 
phase alternating current on account of its economy and 
the ease with which it can be transformed and _ trans- 
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mitted. Should direct current be required, as for exam- 
ple for traction service, it can readily be obtained by 
means of converters or motor-generator sets. 

The standard frequencies in this country are 25 and 60 
cycles, the choice depending upon the service and local 
conditions of the development. Sixty cycles is, of course, 
preferable as it is better adapted for lighting, and gives 
many more possible speeds for generators as well as 
motors. For long transmission lines or extensive under- 
ground systems, the 60-cycle frequency may not be per- 
missible on account of its detrimental effect on the voltage 
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by installing high-voltage generators, power for this load 
may be directly transmitted at the generator voltage, while 
step-up transformers may be provided for raising the pres- 


sure of the current which is to be transmitted for greater 


distances. 

When arranging the apparatus in any kind of power 
station, simplicity and reliability of operation should be 
carefully kept in mind. Provision must also be made for 
symmetrical extensions to the plant to provide for future 
requirements. The unit principle of installation is gener- 
ally followed, especially in large stations, the distinguish- 
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Cross-SECTION OF A STEAM-TURBINE Power STATION 
jregulation. Changing over from one frequency to the ing feature of which is that the prime movers, generators, 


other or tying together two systems of different frequen- 
cies can, however, readily be accomplished by means of 
frequency changers. 

The generator voltage is determined by the nature of 
the load and the distance of transmission, the standard 
values ranging from 240 to 13,200 volts. Whether the 
generators are to be wound for high voltage and direct 
transmission, or for a lower voltage and used with step-up 
transformers, is to a certain extent decided by the relative 
cost of the two methods. If economically feasible the lat- 
ter method is the more reliable and to be recommended 
especially for small and medium-sized plants. In other 
instances the nature of the local load may be such that, 


transformers, etc., are arranged in separate units or | 


groups, each one of which embodies all the essential fea- 


tures of a complete generating plant, with the great ad- | 


vantage that trouble with any single piece of apparatus is 


localized and its effect only felt in that unit of which it | 


forms a part. 
The boilers may be arranged either in a single or double 


row facing a firing aisle, running the full length of the | 


station, or there may be several lateral firing aisles, each 
serving a double row of boilers. 
valuable, the double-deck feature may be utilized. This, 
however, requires a heavy building, while on the other 
hand it complicates operation to a considerable extent 


Where ground space is | 
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The prime movers and generators are as a rule installed 
on the main floor in a line parallel with the major axis 
of the building, and with a sufficient spacing between units 
te provide for a free passage. With vertical water turbo- 
generators the turbine proper is located in the basement. 
This is usually also the case with the condensers in a 
steam plant. All piping is carried below the main floor, 
thus avoiding the objectionable appearance of exposed 
_ piping. 
| The exciters should be located in the center of the gen- 
erator room, so as to reduce the field leads to a minimum 
and simplify the sectionalizing of the system. Where one 
- exciter is furnished for each generator, 
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For important installations water-tube boilers are the 
only kind suitable, their design permitting of high steam 
pressures and the easy application of superheaters and 
economizers. There exists quite a difference of opinion 
as to the sizes which should be used. While in large instal- 
lations, boilers with a rated capacity of 2400 hp. have 
been installed and are giving excellent results, there are 
many engineers who think that a 1200-hp. unit is as large 
as is desirable. For medium-sized installations, on the 
other hand, units of from 500 to 600 hp. are generally 
employed. 

The particular type of prime mover depends, of course, 
on the working fluid, i.e., whether steam, gas or water. 
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Cross-SECTION OF A 110,000-VoirT Hypro-ELectric Powrr Station 


course be located as closely to their respective units as 
possible and are often direct-connected to them. 
The transformers are mostly placed in compartments 
on the main floor directly back of the generators, and a 
track is provided in front of these compartments so that 
they can be readily removed for repairs. 
The busbars and oil switches are located on the various 
floors of the switch-house, with the control board so situ- 
ated that an unobstructed view can be obtained of the 
station. It is difficult to fully describe the complete ar- 
rangement of all the apparatus in detail, but a reference 
_ to the accompanying cross-sections of two modern steam 
and hydro-electric power stations will clearly explain the 
‘same. 





Steam turbines are now almost exclusively used even 
in sizes below 500 kw., as well as for driving auxiliary ap- 
paratus such as feed and condenser pumps, etc. High- 
pressure condensing units are operating at steam pres- 
sures from 150 to 250 lb. and for all installations where 
efficiency is of great importance superheat is used, this 

varying from about 125 to 150 deg., the vacuum general- 
ly employed ranging from 28 to 29 inches. 

Marked improvements have been made in the efficiency 
of steam turbine installations during the past few years. 
This has been due not only to improvements in design, 
but also to a wide use of superheated steam and higher 
vacuum. A 500-kw. unit, for example, when operating 
on a steam pressure of 150 lb., 125 deg. of superheat and 
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a 28-in. vacuum, has a steam consumption of approximate- 
ly 171% Ib. per kilowatt-hour, while a 15,000-kw. unit op- 
erating at a steam pressure of 250 lb. with 125 deg. of 
superheat and a 29-in. vacuum, has the remarkably low 
consumption of only about 11144 lb. per kilowatt-hour. 

When internal-combustion engines are used the gas is 
usually manufactured in producers, although in steel 
plants it is obtained from the blast furnaces. It is main- 
ly in this industry in which the gas engine has been used 
te any considerable extent, the units ranging in capacity 
from 4000 to 6000 hp., the latter size being the largest 
available. 

THe Tirrer Kinps or Hap 

Water-power plants naturally divide themselves into 
low-, medium- and high-head installations, requiring 
wheels of entirely different characteristics. Many devel- 
opments are also subject to a wide variation in water level, 
and in many low-head installations the back water may 
bring about a change in the head which is beyond the ca- 





INTERIOR OF A LARGE STEAM-DrIvVEN PowER STATION 


pacity of one wheel to accommodate, so that in some plants 
additional wheels must be mounted on the same shaft and 
cut into service at times of low head. 

The reaction type of turbine is generally used for 
heads from 10 to 600 ft. and the impulse wheel for heads 
ranging from about 300 to 3000 ft. The proper system is, 
therefore, well fixed for low and high heads, while for 
the intermediate range between 300 and 600 ft. the cor- 
rect type must be determined by comparing the unit speed 
characteristics. 

In determining the proper rating and capacity of the 
generators for a power station, both this machine and its 
prime mover must of necessity be treated as a combina- 
tion so as to secure the highest operating efficiency. With 
steam engines the point of maximum efficiency is rather 
marked, and the ratings are usually such that the engine 
is working under its most economical load at the rating 
of the electrical generator. With gas engines, however, the 
efficiency increases with the load beyond the capacity of 
the machine, and for this reason the rating of such an en- 
gine is generally made as nearly as possible to its maxi- 
mum capacity with only a small margin for regulating 
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purposes. With steam turbines the efficiency curve is al- 
most flat so that it is a question of desirable overload ca- 
pacity which limits the rating of the turbine. In the 
waterwheel unit, the efficiency usually falls off rapidly 
above and below the maximum point, so that the rat- 
ing of the generator should correspond to the point of 
maximum efficiency of the wheel. 

The number and size of the units are usually indicated 
by some condition in the proposition. When this is not 
the case the load factor, the nature of the load, the re- 
serve capacity, the reliability and flexibility of the ser- 
vice should be most carefully considered. For this reason 
single units are never desirable, except for multiple-plant 
systems, in which case the necessary reserve can be ob- 
tained from other stations. 

The effect of the power factor should also be consid- 
ered when determining the prime mover as well as the 
generator capacity. Many mistakes have been made in 
this respect. The generator may, for example, have been 
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designed and rated on the basis of unity power factor op- 
eration with a prime mover having a corresponding ca- 
pacity. After installation it may be found that the actual 
operating power factor is 0.80, with the result that only 
80 per cent. of the prime-mover capacity can be utilized 
without overloading the generator. 


Most alternating-current generators are wound three- ' 


phase with the armature windings connected in star. This 
is preferable to delta connection, as a smaller number of 
conductors is required for a given voltage, while on the 


other hand the danger of the circulation of triple-fre- : 


quency currents in the closed armature winding is avoided. 
Whether the generator neutral should be grounded or 
not depends on the operating conditions. If an uninter- 


rupted service is the most essential consideration, the : 


system should not be grounded, while if it is more desir- 
able to limit the voltage stresses, it may be advisable to 
ground the neutral, thus limiting the stress to the Y- 
voltage. Grounding may also be advisable where selective 
action is desired on a number of ontgoing feeders, espe- 
cially underground, so that individual conductors may be 
disconnected even in the case of grounds. 
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In transmission systems with one or two lines except 
for extreme voltages the isolated system seems to be the 
most favored. The apparatus must therefore be designed 
to withstand the full delta-voltage. If this is not advisable 
the neutral must be dead-grounded; but in this case the 
mechanical design of the apparatus must be such that it 
can safely withstand the stresses due to frequent short- 
circuits which occur when grounds take place. 
GENERATORS May Br GROUNDED THROUGH RESISTANCE 

If the grounding is done to insure selective action of 
feeders, it may be advisable to ground the generators 
through a resistance. In this case, however, the voltage 
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strain is not limited to the Y-voltage and this must be 
given due consideration. The resistance should have a 
value high enough to limit the neutral current, but still 
low enough to insure that, if a ground occurs in one phase, 
it will permit a sufficiently large current to flow in the 
neutral to open the protective circuit-breakers. 
Non-inductive resistances are preferable to reactances, 
since they eliminate the danger of high-frequency oscil- 
lations between line and ground through the generator 
reactance in the path of the third harmonic, by damping 
the oscillation in resistance. The grounding of the 
neutral through a resistance may therefore be dangerous, 
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owing to the possibilities of a resonance voltage rise. 

Close inherent voltage regulation requires a low re- 
actance, which means an expensive machine. This is pos- 
sibly not as important as the fact that a low-reactance 
machine, in case of short-circuits, allows a heavy current 
to flow through the machine and through any other ap- 
paravus that may be within the circuit inclosed by the 
short-circuit. The mechanical stresses set up by these 
short-circuit currents, which reach enormous values in 
large concentrated central stations, are liable to severely 
damage the apparatus, and in order to reduce the currents 
to safe values large reactances are necessary. 
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EXTERNAL REAcCTANCES ARE USUALLY PROVIDED 


It is not possible to design high-speed turbo-generators 
for the necessary reactance, and external reactances must 
usually be provided and inserted in the generator leads or 
between the bus sections. By so limiting the abnormal 
flow of current into a short-circuit the generating system. 
as a whole is relieved from their disastrous effects. 

Not the least important part of the generating station 
is the exciter system, many more or less satisfactory com- 
binations being possible. 

The exciters should have a capacity sufficient for all of 
the synchronous apparatus in the station when these ma- 
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chines are working at their maximum load and true op- 
erating power factor. It is not enough to provide for the 
excitation when running at unity power-factor, because 
the excitation which is required at lower power-factors is 
considerably higher than at unity power-factor. 

For small and medium-size plants a 125-volt exciter 
pressure is generally chosen, while for larger installations 
a 250-volt excitation will prove more economical. 

Although many systems of excitation are in use the 
one which seems to be the most widely employed and which 
offers the greatest reliability is that in which the exciting 


eurrent is obtained from a common source, consisting of 


as few machines as possible. One or two units are then 


generally provided for normal excitation, a third being 


installed as a reserve. It is also common practice to have 


the regular exciters driven by prime movers, such as steam 


engines or waterwheels, while the reserve unit is motor 
driven. 
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A CurRENT-LIMITING REACTANCE 


Still another system which is becoming quite common is 
to install low-voltage generators, driven either by a 
waterwheel. The 
exciters are then motor driven, current therefor being ob- 
The steam from 


the turbines is exhausted to the feed-water heaters. In 


addition to the exciters all the other auxiliaries, such as 


' 


circulating pumps, etc., are also motor driven. 

In order to insure a close voltage regulation of the 
system automatic regulators are almost always installed in 
connection with the exciters. These maintain a constant 
a.c. busbar voltage regardless of the load. 

For low- and moderate-voltage installations it is the 
general practice to install one transformer bank for each 
generating unit and of the same capacity. For high-volt- 
age transmission systems, the transformer should form a 
unit with the transmission lines, i.e., the number of 
groups or banks should be equal to the number of lines. 
In this manner all high-tension switching, which is 
highly objectionable, can be avoided, and the same done 
on the low-tension side of the transformers. 


_ The transformers may be either of the single-phase or 
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three-phase type, and no specific rule can be given re- 
garding the choice, this being usually governed by local 
conditions. Single-phase transformers are preferable 
Where only one group is installed and where the expense 
of a spare is unwarranted. In such installations the 
burning out of one phase of a three-phase unit causes con- 
siderable inconvenience, since the whole transformer would 
have to be disconnected before repairs could be made. If 
single-phase transformers are used and connected delta on 
both primary and secondary, the damaged unit can be 
readily cut out and the other two operated with normal 
temperature at 58 per cent. of the normal capacity of the 
group until the damaged unit can be replaced. 

With a three-phase, shell-type transformer, if both the 
primary and secondary windings are delta-connected, 
trouble in one phase will not prevent the use of the 
other two in open delta. By short-circuiting both the 
primary and secondary of the damaged phase and cutting 
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it out of the circuit, the magnetic flux in that section is 
entirely neutralized. 

Three-phase transformers may be used in moderate 
voltage installations with a large number of units. For 
high-voltage developments, where the transformer banks 
should be of equal capacity to the lines, it is, however, us- 
ually necessary to select single-phase transformers so as 
to obtain the required capacity, and also reduce the cost of 
the spare unit. 

According to the method used in dissipating the heat 
generated by the losses, transformers may be classified 
as oil-cooled, water-cooled and air-blast. 

In the oil- or self-cooled types the oil heated by contact 
with the exposed core and windings rises to the surface, 
flows outward and descends along the transformer case, 
from which the heat is radiated into the air. The tanks of 
self-cooled transformers are therefore usually made of 
corrugated sheet steel to give a greater radiating surface. 
This type of transformer is the one most generally used. 

Where water is available for cooling purposes, the 
water-cooled transformer is the variety most economical 
to install. In this type the oil circulates in a manner sim- 
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ilar to that in the self-cooled type, but the bulk of the 
heat is carried away by water forced through a pipe coil 
submerged in the hottest oil at the top of the trans- 
former. Ordinarily the water rate is approximately one- 
half gallon per minute per kilowatt loss, the temperature 
of the incoming water being 59 deg. F. 

In the air-blast transformer type the cooling is effected 
by a forced draft of air which is directed through spaces 
provided between the coils and in the core structure. This 
class of transformer is applicable for voltages up to about 
33,000, but it is being rapidly superseded by the self- 
cooled type. 

THE SYSTEM OF CoNNECTIONS Is ImMpoRTANT 

The system of connections and the switching equipment 
have a most important bearing on the successful operation 
of any power installation. When laying out the same the 
first consideration should be reliability and continuity 
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of operation, while at the same time economy must not be 
lost sight of. 

By carefully planning the connections and by providing 
switches with selective devices at certain points it is pos- 
sible to reduce the interruptions to a minimum without 
exceeding economical limits. 

The engineering problems involved in this phase of the 
subject are rather complicated and differ considerably, 
depending on the type of installation. As a rule, genera- 
tors should be paralleled on a low-tension bus, which 
should be sectionalized if their total capacity exceeds the 
safe rupturing capacity of the switches. In certain sta- 
tions no paralleling bus is provided, but simply a trans- 
fer bus of lght dimensions. 

For moderate-voltage stations the step-up transform- 
ers, if such are present, are usually also paralleled on 
the high-voltage side, while for systems employing ex- 
treme potentials the different transformer banks should 
form a part of the line and not be paralleled on the high- 
tension side, as previously mentioned. 

The generator switches, which are installed in the leads 
between the generators and the low-tension bus, are as a 
rule of the non-automatic type. As synchronous genera- 
tors are capable of operating under short-circuit conditions 
for a limited time, it is considered better to have the op- 
erator disconnect a defective unit rather than to have 
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all the machines in the station cut out of service in case 
of damage to one unit or a short-circuit in the low-ten- 
sion switch structure. 


In certain stations the generator switches are equipped 
with reverse power relays, in which case a damaged gen- 
erator would be immediately disconnected from the 
system through the reversal of the current in its leads. 


The transformer and feeder switches should be pro- 
vided with automatic oil switches, the relays being so 
chosen that a selective action is obtained, 1.e., so that a 
damaged section may be cut out without disturbing the 
rest of the system. When deciding on the proper switch 
and relay equipment for a power system it must be un- 
derstood that this involves a complete study not only of © 
the generating station but of the operating condition of 
the entire installation, including transmission lines and . 
substations. 
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The switching equipment may for convenience be di- 
vided in two parts—the switch structure and the control 
board. This refers particularly to larger stations where 
the switches are electrically operated and located some 
distance from the board. For small and even moderate- 
sized stations it is a common practice to install hand- 
operated oil switches, which are mounted directly on 
the back of the switchboard or on a separate framework 
and operated by hand by means of levers located on the 
front of the switchboard panels. 

In selecting the switches it is not sufficient that they 
have the proper current-carrying capacity and can with- 
stand the operating voltage. Equally important is their 
rupturing capacity, 1.e., their design must be such that 
they can safely withstand the effects of the total power 
which they may be called on to rupture. 

The switch and busbar structure may be either of the 
inclosed or open type, but is usually a combination of the 
two. It is generally found advisable to inclose all live 
parts when the voltage is below 22,000. This is due to 
the fact that the destructive effect of short-cireuits de- 
pends on the amount of current and is thus inversely 
proportional to the voltage for the same amount of power. — 
For this reason the low-tension apparatus and busbars 
in large power stations are generally inclosed in compart- 
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ments, while their high-tension counterparts are of the 
open type. 

The switch and busbar compartments may be built 
of brick or concrete, the latter material being almost ex- 
clusively used nowadays. For oil switch and busbar 
structures it is preferable to use brick on account of its 
greater strength and adaptability to the special forms of 
compartments and narrow barriers used for this ap- 
paratus. 

Low-tension busses are generally built up of laminations 
in the form of flat copper bars. This is the most eco- 
nomical construction since it insures a better radiation of 
the heat and can be tapered toward the ends where a 
small cross-section is sufficient. Furthermore the size can 
readily be increased as extensions are made to the plant. 
The high-tension bus, however, is almost always made 
of iron or copper tubing supported on post or suspension 
insulators. 
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in large modern stations, as it provides the most compact 
layout, reducing the length of the board to a minimum. 
The instruments and meters are then mounted on the ver- 
tical panels, while the control switches, indicating lamp, 
receptacles, etc., are placed on the bench top. 

A complete record of the operation of the various units 
in the station is of the greatest importance, and the in- 
strument equipment should therefore be as complete as 
possible. Considerable misjudgment is, however, often 
exhibited in its selection, and the following recommen- 
dations may therefore prove useful : 

For the exciters provide one ammeter and one volt- 
meter. If there is more than one exciter, a common volt- 
meter may be used. This should be mounted on a swing- 
ing bracket at the end of the board, and a two-point po- 
tential receptacle placed on the panels for each exciter. 

Where these machines are driven by induction motors 
an ammeter should be provided for reading the current 
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Every switchboard is, of course, special to a certain 
extent, as the conditions are seldom alike in different sta- 
tions. The control board of a large station is strictly not 
a switchboard in the original sense of the word, as all 
the oil switches are located remote from it, being merely 
controlled therefrom. Upon the panels are mounted only 
the control switches and instruments. ‘These should be 
arranged carefully, taking into consideration all the oper- 
ating conditions. For this reason the board is divided up 
in panels corresponding to the machinery which it con- 
trols. The exciter and regulator panels are generally 
located at one end, then the generator, station, trans- 
former and outgoing line panels in the order mentioned. 
This arrangement may, of course, be varied so as to more 
closely correspond to the arrangement of the apparatus. 

Two different varieties of construction are customary, 
namely, the panel and the benchboard types. The panel 
type is mostly used in small- and medium-sized plants 
where the switches are located on pipework or in cells 
in the rear of the board, but near enough so that they can 
be operated by providing connecting-rods between the 
handles on the panels and the switches. In certain in- 
stances, this type of board is also used where the switches 
are electrically operated. 


BENCHBOARDS PREFERRED IN LARGE STATIONS 
The benchboard construction is the one generally used 
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taken. The equipment for a synchronous motor when 
started from the a.c. side should include: One ammeter, 
one field ammeter, one polyphase indicating wattmeter ; 
this latter may however be omitted. 

For generators provide: Three ammeters, one poly- 
phase indicating wattmeter, one voltmeter, one field am- 
meter, one four-point synchronizing receptacle, one eight- 
point voltmeter receptacle. 

As all three-phase systems are more or less unbalanced, 
it is preferable if an ammeter is provided for each phase. 
In small installations one ammeter may be installed and 
a plug and receptacle provided so that the instrument 
can be connected to any one phase and the current read. 

Indicating wattmeters are important, as it is not possi- 
ble to determine by any other means the division of load 
between two alternating-current generators running in 
multiple. The ammeters do not differentiate between the 
idle current and the line current from the machines, and 
thus are of no use in determining the division of the 
In large stations it may also be advisable to pro- 
for registering the 


load. 
vide a polyphase watt-hour meter 
amount of power which is generated. 
Field ammeters are useful, but not absolutely neces- 
sary. They serve as a check on the generator in case of 
trouble, and are invaluable in testing therefor. 
Voltmeters are, of course, used to read the voltage of 
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the machine before it is connected in multiple with any 
others. They are also used to indicate the potential of 
the buses, and the eight-point receptacle is to connect the 
voltmeter to any of the phases. 

The synchronizing receptacle is used to connect the 
generator to the buses leading to the synchronizing in- 
dicator. It is preferable to synchronize between machines 
and not between a machine and a bus. For this reason two 
plugs must be provided, one for “starting” and the other 
for “running,” i.e., when sychronizing, the starting plug 
is inserted in the receptacle of the machine to be started, 
while the running plug is inserted in the receptacle of 
one of the operating machines. The synchronism indi- 
cator will then show whether the incoming machine is 
running too slow or too fast. 

The station panel equipment should consist of one 
synchroscope, one power-factor indicator, one curve-draw- 
ing voltmeter. 

In certain installations it may be advantageous to pro- 
vide an indicating voltmeter permanently connected to 
the bus. A better comparison can thus be made between 
the bus and generator voltage when synchronizing. <A 
curve-drawing voltmeter giving a continuous record of 
the bus pressure is of great value and in certain installa- 
tions the importance of the service may be such that 
it is advisable to provide frequency and power factor in- 
dicators of the curve-drawing type. ; 

Station feeders should be provided with: One ammeter 
with plug for reading current in either phase, one poly- 
phase watt-hour meter (in large stations). 

One ammeter may be provided in the low-tension circuit 
of each transformer bank. Outgoing lines are generally 
provided with three ammeters. These are usually of the 
series type, mounted on post insulators and located at a 
convenient point in the high-tension structure. 

The electrical disturbances common with electric power 
developments may be divided into two general classes ; 
first, those caused by excessive currents, and, second, those 
caused by high voltages. 


Maximum TEMPERATURE ATTAINED BY MACHINE DE- 
TERMINES SAFE LOAD 


The safe load which a machine can carry'is determined 
by the maximum temperature which its insulation can 
withstand, and while machines as a rule are able to carry 
considerable overloads for a certain period, if this is 
greatly exceeded the insulation will rapidly deteriorate, 
resulting ina burn-out. For protecting apparatus against 
undue overloads of this kind automatic switches are pro- 
vided in their circuits. 

The excessive currents which are caused by short-cir- 
cuits may reach high momentary values, and result in 
severe stresses being imposed upon the apparatus, which in 
turn may result in a failure of the insulation and a com- 
plete shut-down of the damaged apparatus if not the en- 
tire system. With the present tendency to concentrate 
large amounts of power, it is evident that the effects of 
a short-circuit may prove to be disastrous, and that means 
must be provided to limit current rushes to a safe value. 
On the other hand the system should be so sectionalized 
that the damaged part may be quickly isolated. 

The most common method of reducing short-circuit cur- 
rents is by introducing artificial reactance coils in the 
various circuits. These may be placed in the generator 
leads, in the low-tension transformer leads, between the 
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busbar sections or in the outgoing feeders, the particular 
location being dependent upon the-type of installation. — 


i 
DEVICES FOR REDUCING SHorT-Circurr CURRENTS 


Various schemes have also been devised for automatical- 
ly reducing the value of the current which the generators 
are capable of delivering under short-circuit conditions. 
As almost all modern generators are controlled by auto- 
matic voltage regulators the tendency of these would be 
to hold up the voltage when a short-circuit occurs, but 
means are now often introduced which will result in a 
lowering of the generator voltage under such conditions. 

High-voltage disturbances may, also, be divided into 
two classes; first, those covering actual high voltages in 
which the excess potential exists between phase conduc- 
tors or between phase conductors and ground; and, sec- 
ond, localized high voltages which take place in the trans- 
former windings, being caused by high-frequency impulses 
or traveling waves which are set up somewhere along the 
transmission lines. For guarding against the former 
class the aluminum cell electrolytic lightning arrester pos- 
sesses ideal characteristics and is extensively employed, 
giving satisfaetory protection. . 

Overhead ground wires are also used to a great extent 
to protect the transmission lines against static discharges, 
and in this connection it might be stated that a lighning 
arrester is not intended to protect the transmission lines 
but only the station apparatus, and while they could, of 
course, be installed and distributed along the lines, su¢h 
a scheme would prove entirely impossible from a commer- 
cial viewpoint, for which reason ground wires are em- 
ployed. 

For protection against the second class of high-voltage 
disturbances, which are caused by high-frequency ithe 
pulses, no satisfactory remedy has as yet been found. 
Extensive research work to devise such means is now 
being carried on and there is every indication that in the 
near future high-voltage disturbances can be guarded 
against in just as satisfactory a manner as are the disturb- 
ances caused by excessive currents. 
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Plant of the Alba-Melakoff 
Lignite Co. in Texas 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


This company has a well equipped plant, with modern 
machinery. The employees are nearly all Mexicans, this 
nationality appearing to be the most plentiful in that part 
of the country. They seem to make very good miners, 
with the exception that they do not like regularity. 

The coal is at present being hauled by mules, but the 
company expects to install cable or motor haulage in the 
near future. The seam is 6 ft. in thickness and is worked 
on the block system, a total of 400 tons per day, of a 
very fine grade of lignite, being taken from the mine, on 
a four days per week basis. This time last year the com- 
pany was working full time and could not supply the de- 
mand. The cotton situation in the Southwest has hurt 
the lignite mining business, as it has almost all other 
classes of labor. The average miner receives $2.75 per 
day, while some of the best men make as high as $5 a day. 
A breast auger is used for drilling and black powder for 
shooting purposes. 


. 
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»f the Condenser 





By H. E. Bryer* 





SY NOPSIS—The usual method of calculating the 
efficiency of a condenser is to compare the actual 
vacuum attained with that theoretically possible. 
The ratio of the vacuum and hotwell temperatures 
tells a different story. 





It is the purpose of this paper to describe the under- 
lying principles entering into the theory of economical 
condensation of steam and vapor by means of the jet 
condenser. 

In order that the description may be more clear it 
might be well to preface it by the statement that a 
condenser is a heat transferring apparatus, being the 
reverse in its action of the steam boiler. The boiler 
generates steam ; the condenser destroys it. And as trans- 
fer of heat naturally involves temperature change it may 
be said that the efficiency of the operation of transferring 
exhaust steam into hotwell water may be best ascertained 
by means of the thermometer. 

The reason why temperatures are not more commonly 
used as the basis, is probably due to custom and prejudice. 
When Thomas Newcomen brought out his atmospheric 
engine in 1705 and which in reality was a steam condenser 
(the steam was admitted into a cylinder and then water 
introduced to condense it, the pressure of the atmosphere 
forcing the piston into the vacuum thus formed) ther- 
mometers were not available as they now are. Gages of 
the water or mercury column type were more accurate 
with the facilities of manufacture then existing, with 
the result that in the early days of steam engineering 
the practice was evolved of measuring in inches and in 
pounds; and because the present day science of steam 
engineering has been built on such measurements, this 
practice has been continued in condenser work. 

But it would seem a useless procedure with the modern 
ability to manufacture thermometers which will fulfill 
the requirements of ordinary accuracy, that we should 
go to the trouble of transferring gage readings expressed 
in vacuum inches or in pounds absolute, correcting them 
for the local barometer, and then reduce them to tem- 
peratures in order to ascertain how efficiently a condenser 
is working when it is much more direct to take the tem- 
peratures of the inlet and outlet water and of the exhaust 
steam. ‘These three readings give all the data necessary 
to ascertain how efficiently the condenser is working. 

If for example we know that cooling water enters a 
condenser at 90 deg. F., that the exhaust steam has a 
temperature of 115 deg. F., corresponding to 27 in. of 
vacuum, and that the hot well water has a temperature 
of 113 deg. F., we know we have an efficient machine. 
If the waste water leaves at a temperature of 105 deg. F. 
we know that we have not; the amount of cooling water 
required with the latter condition being somewhat over 
50 per cent. more than is required in the first case. So 
it would seem that the terminal difference actually carried 
between hot-well and exhaust steam temperatures should 
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be the measure of efficiency, and the basis on, which 
condenser guarantees should be determined. 

As is evident from the above, the temperature of the 
hot-well water has a direct bearing on the part the steam 
in the condenser plays in the process of its destruction. If 
the rejected hot water is heated up to the temperature 
corresponding to that of the exhaust pipe, it shows that 
the steam has been deprived of all its heat, and therefore 


having ceased to exist can exert no pressure in the 
condenser. In other words, the efficiency represented 


would be 100 per cent.; and as most condensers in use 
today operate on a basis of more like 50 per cent. efficiency 
there must be a reason, and this reason is the air present 
in exhaust steam and cooling water. 

Air is noncondensable, and the action of the cooling 
water is to disintegrate the mixture of air and steam. 
The more air there is in the cooling water the less its 
ability to properly disintegrate the steam and its air, 
and the less air there is in the cooling water the greater its 
ability to do so. So it is evident that cooling water, freed 
of air, will insure the highest efficiency of heat transfer 
occurring in the condensing process. 

Most condensers put on the market and in use do 
not free the cooling water of air before the water mixes 
with the steam, and the result is a low efficiency of heat 
transfer. Not only must sufficient cooling water be 
supplied the condenser to absorb the heat of the entering 
steam, but an additional amount must be furnished to 
cool the air in the water itself, as otherwise this air 
would be so expanded in volume by contact with the 
steam, as to seriously impair the vacuum. 

That is why jet condensers which depend upon a throat 
or water pump to carry off the mixture of hot water and 
air always give a low vacuum when the temperature of 
the cooling water is raised or the amount of water is 
cut down. 

To relieve this condition resort is sometimes had_ to 
air pumps, but the addition of an air pump to a con- 
denser which does not free its cooling water of air before 
it comes into contact with the steam gives relief mainly 
during the summer time when the cooling water gets 
hot; in winter when the water is colder as good a vacuum 
can generally be obtained without the pump as with it. 

The efficiency of 50 per cent. in regard to heat transfer 
applies to condensers which come under the group classi- 
fied in the art as “parallel-current,” as contrasted to the 
type known as “counter-current.” Counter-current con- 
densers remove the air from cooling water before it comes 
in contact with the steam, rendering possible a much 
higher efficiency of heat transfer. Properly designed 
counter-current condensers will operate on a_ 2-deg. 
terminal difference and their efficiency of heat transfer 
will range from 90 per cent. to 98 per cent. Knowing 
this it may seem strange that the majority of condensers 
in use should not be of the latter type rather than the 
former. 

Until recent years little attention has been paid to 
the efficiency of condensers because of the low vacuua 
deemed necessary. The cooling water formerly available 
was colder and purer than at present due to fewer steam 
plants in any given territory, so that with such conditions 
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almost any old thing would do as a condenser. The large 
increase in the number of condensing power plants in 
every locality which frequently, by their re-use of river 
water as an instance, has changed operating conditions, 
so that now hot cooling water, frequently foul, and carry- 
ing much foreign material is the rule. This coupled with 
the higher vacuua required by modern steam practice 
demands a more fool-proof and efficient condenser. This 
demand is being met by the use of the counter-current 
type of condensing apparatus. 

In a counter-current jet condenser the cooling water 
enters at a point above the steam entry. Low. velocity 
of mixing is employed, the steam entering at from 200 
to 400 ft. per second, as contrasted to 700 to 1000 ft. 
in the parallel-current type. The water is allowed to 
drop from a position of rest so that its velocity is due 
only to the pull of gravity. This ensures thorough 
mixing. ‘To remove the air and noncondensible gases a 
dry air pump is necessarily used. ‘This machine takes 
the air from a point well above the cooling water entry. 

This arrangement means that the water entering the 
condenser is immediately freed of its air content, in pro- 
portion to the vacuum. The cooling water relieved of 
this air and with the slow mixing process employed can 
then absorb to its full ability the latent heat of the enter- 
ing steam, and can also more effectively cool the hot air 
released from the steam and which passes up through the 
falling water to the point where the air pump removes it 
from the condenser. 

As the hot water running off is at the extreme bottom 
of the condenser, and the air practically cooled to the 
temperature of the incoming cold water, is at the extreme 
top, a high efficiency of heat transfer can be obtained. 
Further, the air passing to the air pump being cooled to 
the lowest possible point, it will be correspondingly dense, 
so that the power required to remove it from the con- 
denser will be the minimum. High efficiency of heat 
transfer means a small amount of cooling water required, 
and the combined horsepower of the air and water pumps 
will be the lowest possible. 

On reliable tests a counter-current barometric con- 
denser handling the exhaust steam from a 5000-kw. 
turbine has required but 7% of one per cent. of the power 
of the main unit when maintaining 28 in. of vacuum 
with 65 deg. temperature of cooling water at full load. 
On smaller units of course, this ratio is higher, but even 
with 500-kw. machines 2 per cent. should be a fair 
average. 

While reference has been made to the slow mixing 
process employed in counter current condensation, it is 
equally essential to have the air removed from the con- 
denser top at a slow velocity and that the hot water 
running off does the same. This means large air and 
tail pipes at top and bottom respectively; and in the case 
of the low level type of condenser large diameter below the 
steam nozzle. There should be no siphonic effect at the 
bottom due to velocity of water flow at that point. 

Coming to the practical side of the matter, it will be 
found that an air pump taking air out of a counter 
current condenser without the medium of a suitable water 
separator, will constantly be troubled with water in the 
cylinder due to the condensation of the moisture content 
of the air. The air leaving the condenser is saturated 
and as it gets cooled on its way to the pump it drops 
its moisture content. This water trouble is effectively 
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prevented by means of a simple separator which changes 
the direction of the air so as to shake the moisture out 
by the time it enters the suction pipe between condenser 
and pump. 

In the same way, it is necessary to lead the exhausi 
steam into the center of the condensing space so that the 
cooling water forms a complete cloak or umbrella, in the 
center of which the steam is delivered. The steam then 
blows out against this water and all the water required 
per unit of time meets all the steam entering during 
the same period, so that there is no wire drawing. 
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Cross-SECTION OF A COUNTER-CURRENT BAROMETRIC 
CONDENSER 


In addition to the feature of high efficiency, there is 
a most practical advantage derived from the above con- 
struction, in that the condenser will not clog up due to 
any rocks, wood, fish, grass or other foreign material which 
may enter with the cooling water. There are no springs 
to adjust ; no contracted passages in the interior, and the 
condensing vessel itself needs no more attention than the 
exhaust pipe. The air pump can be placed at any conven- 
ient location, and in the same way the condenser can be 
put at any desired distance from the engine or turbine. 
It is also possible to have one condenser handling the 
exhaust from several prime movers. Last year there was 
installed a 15,000-hp. condenser for a large steel plant, 
which has 1500 ft. of exhaust piping leading to it. 


February 6, 1915 


Having explained the operation of the counter-current 
condenser and expressed the opinion that the thermometer 
is the proper means of recording what the condenser is 
doing, it may be interesting to give a comparison between 
this and the method generally employed by engineers 
This method expresses efficiency by the per cent. of ideal 
perfect vacuum actually obtained, and neglects the opera- 
tion of heat transfer entirely. If the hot-well for instance 
has a temperature of 79 deg. F., the corresponding vacuum 





is 29 in. If the vacuum observed is 28.62 then according 
to this method the efficiency would be a st 98.6 per 


cent., and this reading would show that the condenser 
was doing pretty good work. An examination of the heat 
transfer process however shows that this is quite the 
reverse, and a comparison is given below, the figures being 
taken from actual reported tests published by the builders. 


Counter- Parallel 
Current Current 
OL Cust, Oreten o Way cg a UR nN anne ee 66 deg. 65 deg. 
PHBEE NT GUMCVELCILILIN) 9;., «cle usisoieie «cals sie sets 28.62 in. 28.62 in. 
TITER es VELCUUINY Seine gos ce we ite kod wee 89 deg. 89 deg. 
RCT PETIANU=W.GLL o's ale a tilelarers Riders we ns a ace 87 deg. 79 deg. 
Seti Dadar eOLrONGGs . 4). sic cice ak © i carers she's ee 2 deg. 10 deg. 
Per cent. ideal vacuum realized ....... 99.7 98.6 
Latent heat per lb. steam at vacuum... 1043.69 1051.66 
Lb. water actually required per lb. steam 49.7 Viel 
Lb. water theoretically required per Ib. 
steam for 100% efficiency............ 45.3 43.4 
Piamciency Nea@e transter vowed c20e cece ss 91% 58% 


The above comparison shows that by the method of 
figuring efficiency on the ideal vacuum basis that a con- 
denser operating on a 10-deg. difference is apparently 
as good as one working on a 2-deg. difference; but when 
we come to compare the same condition on the heat trans- 
fer basis we find that the 10-deg. terminal difference con- 
denser uses 50 per cent. more water and has an efficiency 
of 60 per cent. as compared to that of 96 per cent. for 
the counter-current with a consequent increase in the 
power required to operate the auxiliaries. 


Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


I did a thing today which I have always said I would 
never do, and I am more than disgusted with myself for 
having done it; I addressed an open meeting of our min- 
ers’ union and attempted to convince them that they 
could not justify the calling of a strike against our com- 
pany at this time, no matter what the unions at the other 
camps in the state might recommend. 

Over my desk hangs this bit of wisdom: “Never try 
to reason the prejudice out of a man—it is not reasoned 
into him, and cannot be reasoned out.” 

I haven’t been able to get my eyes away from it since 
I came back from the meeting. 

I realize now that my error was simply the result of 
allowing my enthusiasm to get the better of my judg- 
ment. 

For a long time past I have been congratulating my- 
self upon my success as a leader of men. It has seemed to 
me that I have been faithful to my convictions, and I 
have been able to impress my convictions on all who call 
me boss. I take my convictions seriously and have ar- 
rived at them only after much earnest deliberation. And 
not only have I been master of my men, but the higher 
officials of my company have usually come around to my 
way of thinking. 
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And now it appears that while I have been floating 
along in the clouds, my men have been taken in hand, 
secretly, by the national union officials and reminded of 
the great gap that exists between what they have accepted 
as satisfactory and what really ought to satisfy them. 

It all came to the surface very quickly and in a way 
that could not be misunderstood, as soon as I threw 
down the bars at the meeting this afternoon. 

“Loyalty to the company that has been loyal to you is 
all that we ask for” was the burden of my talk and they 
heard me through without an interruption. Then they 
began to ask questions, and such questions they were. 

“Who were our directors?” “How did they make their 
money?” “Why did they organize our company after 
they had already accumulated so much money ?” “Why did 
they not come to inspect their property in person ?” 

In my prepared speech I had intimated that local 
unions were led into all sorts of predicaments, principally, 
because the national organization was ruled by men living 
at a great distance who could not be in close touch with 
the local members. “How many of you know whether 
your national leaders are honest or are simply grafters 
like so many that have gone before them? Do you know 
enough about them to justify an opinion that they are 
not leading you into this course for selfish reasons?” 
was the way I put it. 

My line of argument impressed them and they returned 
the compliment. 

Little I knew about the personal history of our directors 
and everyone present soon realized that. 

The effect of my embarrassment on my audience was 
magical; men who had never been known to question any 
act felt called upon to open fire and join in the general 
attack. 

The president of the union, realizing no doubt that too 
much argument might react against his cause, got control 
of the meeting and brought it to a close. 

And to think that during the past five years I have had 
that precept on prejudice hanging over my desk, staring 
straight into my eyes whenever those eyes were lifted from 
their work. 


cS 
A Congressman on Feudalism 


Congressman David J. Lewis of Maryland recently 
testified before the Federal Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion as follows: 


A man can no longer own a coal mine as he owns his 
house and garden. Suppose a friend and I were to find 10,000 
acres of coal lands in West Virginia. We ought to exploit 
the mines we would open for the good of society. We must 
take the miners out there and build them houses. This gives 
us the relation of landlord and tenant, as well as employer 
and employee. Then we may have to start commissary stores. 
This gives us a third relation. And also we may be obliged 
to supply the doctor, and perhaps even the saloon for our 
miners. 

Because of relations like these, if mine employees have 
trouble with their employer, the result to them is disastrous. 
It affects all their relations to life at once, except toward 
their wives and children. Not only their work, but their 
homes and their stores are gone, and it is inevitable that 
trouble arises when the employer tells the men to move out. 

The employer is not wholly to blame, for society has told 
him that the mine is his just as are his garden and cottage. 
But such relations are impossible in this country. They are 
a feudalism grosser than English history has ever shown. 
If all the country was in the same state, we should either 
cease to have private property or the Republic itself would 
perish. 
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Plants 


By Atrrep Lotz* 


SYNOPSIS—True conservation applies alike to 
the production and utilization of any natural re- 
source. By means of proper equipment the pro- 
ducers of coal can make use of low-grade fuel, 
thereby releasing to the market a salable product. 


For many years past, numerous articles have appeared 
in the various trade journals dealing with the waste of our 
natural resources, the inefficiency with which the same 
have been handled, and calling attention to modern meth- 
ods whereby various materials may be utilized with greater 
economy, thereby helping in a measure to conserve 





Cross-SECTION OF FURNACE, SHOWING 
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these natural products by using less of them per unit of 
output. 

This is particularly true of coal, undoubtedly the most 
extensively used article of all our natural products, and 
until recent years probably the most wastefully handled, 
by large and small consumers alike, but particularly by 
the coal-mine operators themselves. 

Of late years, however, both large and small power plant 
operators, who are paying out their good money for fuel, 
have come to the realization that they would be money 


*Mechanical engineer, Under-Feed Stoker Co. of America, 
Chicago, Il. 
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ahead could they burn the coal more efficiently, cut down 
waste, and use less fuel per unit of output. Many have 
consequently resorted to mechanical stokers for this pur- 
pose. 

This did not, however, apply to the coal-mine power 
plant except until recent years, principally because the 
fuel cost charged to the plant was that of mining, and as 
it costs just as much to mine poor coal as good coal, the 
latter was used in the plant instead. of being sold at a 
profit, and the poorer grade, such as machine cuttings 
and slack, was dumped on the waste pile, there being no 
market for this material. Because of the prevailing opin- 
ion that low-grade fuel could not be utilized or that it 





A Cote AUTOMATIC VALVE CoNTROLLING 
THE STOKER 


would not pay to burn it, mines all over the country ac- 
cumulated thousands upon thousands of tons of what was 
presumably just “waste.” 

When, however, the purchasers became more critical 
as to quality and price, and the competition among pro- 
ducers waxed keener, some of the more progressive op- 
erators began to consider the possibility of utilizing this 
“waste,” which possessed considerable heat value, and of 
remodeling their power plants with this end in view. 


Fiuctuatine Loap Is ENCOUNTERED 


Considering the character of the waste to be burned 
and the highly fluctuating load of a coal-mine power 
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plant, it soon became eyident that not every stoker would 
meet these requirements. On account of the high per- 
centage of noncombustible matter in cuttings, “bony” 
coal, etc., the air spaces of the grates of some types of 
natural draft stokers become clogged. This would necessi- 
tate a larger number of boilers when burning this fuel in 
order to get the same amount of steam, while other con- 
ditions would not be materially changed from the old hand 
firing practice except for the automatic feeding of the 
fuel. 

Another important point is that with natural draft 
stokers no better regulation can be obtained than with 
hand firing to take care of the highly fluctuating loads 
encountered in mining operations, and the only manner 


in which any approximation to a constant steam pressure 


is attained through hand regulation by the stoker attend- 
ant, who can change the stoker speed and manipulate the 
stack damper as the load fluctuates from heavy to light. 
This leaves the question of “steady steam” entirely to the 
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“human equation,” the same as with hand firing. All 
operators appreciate the fact that this is rather uncertain. 

In the underfeed stoker using forced draft the objec- 
tions cited above have been overcome. It is possible 
with such a_ stoker to utilize unmarketable coal, 
obtaining comparatively high efficiency and also secure 
an entirely automatic regulation of the fuel and air 
supplied to the furnace, by direct action of the steam 
pressure on an automatic regulating device, thereby elim- 
inating the necessity of depending on the judgment of 
the fireman. 

The Jones underfeed mechanical stoker has been suc- 
cessful in solving this very important question in coal 
mine power plants on account of its extremely. simple 
construction and method of operation. It is entirely au- 
tomatic in its control of the steam requirements of the 
plant, responding almost instantly to fluctuations in the 
load and being independent of the fireman in its opera- 
tion. This is especially true where the fuel can be spouted 
to the stoker hoppers from overhead bunkers. Where 
there are no overhead, bunkers the fuel must, of course, be 
shoveled into the hoppers by hand. | 

By referring to the illustrations it will be seen that the 
stoker consists of a steam-actuated piston connected to 
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a ram which forces the coal coming down from the hopper 
above into a retort under the boiler. The steam cylinder, 
ram .and hopper are located outside the boiler setting, 
while all else pertaining to the stoker proper is placed 
within the furnace. 

Around the upper edge of the retort a number of air 
blocks or tuyeres are located. These connect to the cham- 
ber beneath the retort, which in this system is an air-tight 
compartment from which the air for combustion goes up 
through the tuyeres and mingles with the coke and gases 
distilled from the coal. The grate area in the furnace 
not taken up by the retort is completely filled with iron 
dead plates, which form the top of the air chamber. 

An iron pusher rod with blocks or shoes, which is oper- 
ated by the ram, is located in the bottom of the retort. 
This serves the purpose of giving an even distribution to 
the coal in the furnace. There are only two moving parts 
to the stoker proper, and these do not come in contact 
with the fire. No valves are employed on the stoker, the 
steam cylinder being connected to what is called a Cole 
automatic valve which gets its motion from the fan shaft 
by means of a belt connection. 

The operation of the system is simple. The regulating 
valve between the steam line and engine driving the 
forced-draft fan is set to whatever pressure is to be car- 
ried on the boiler, and the Cole automatic valve is ad- 
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justed according to the quality of the coal to be burned. 

Should there be little or no load on the boilers the en- 
gine, fan and Cole automatic valve will move only fast 
enough to keep the steam pressure at the desired. point. 
Should the load be thrown on the boilers suddenly, the 
regulating valve will allow more steam to the engine, 
which will speed up accordingly, driving the fan at a 
greater speed, likewise the Cole automatic valve. This in 
turn operates the stoker faster, thus supplying the fur- 
nace with more coal and the proper amount of air to keep 
the steam pressure constant under the increased load. 
Should the load suddenly drop off the coal and air sup- 
ply will decrease in proportion on account of the auto- 
matic slowing down of the entire system. Consequently 
no more coal is ever burned than is necessary. 

There is no reason why coal operators should not prac- 


tice the same rigid economy in their power plants that 


manufacturers follow in all other lines of business. If 
coal producers can profitably use in their boiler stations 
nonmarketable fuel, which would otherwise be wasted and 
thereby add to their merchantable output an amount equal 
to what they would have; had to burn under ordinary con- 
ditions, obtaining a profit on the same, it stands to rea- 
‘son that they will be money ahead. 
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Unimportance of Power Quese- 
tions im Jig Problems 
By Gro. R. DELAMATER 


The question may be raised as to whether capacity 
should not be considered in calculating the efficiency of 
each individual jig. It has been pointed out to me that 
some jigs will wash coal at the rate of 20, 30 or 40 tons 
per hour, while others will only handle 5, 10 or 15 tons in 
that time. My experience has been that jigs of high 
capacity are of large screen area. They may be of one 
compartment only, but in such cases are usually adapted 
only to fuels. which do not require to be crushed fine to 
attain the necessary breaking away of the impurities from 
the coal and in which the specific gravities of the impur- 
ities are much greater than that of the fuel. 

They may be jigs of more than one compartment, in 
which case either one or two plungers are required for 
each compartment. The amount of water used on such 
jigs is practically of the same ratio to the amount of coal 
washed, regardless of the capacity of the jig. 
T have always found that the amount of power required 
and the amount of water used are practically the same 
per ton of coal washed, regardless of the capacity of the 
jig. Again, two jigs of exactly the same design but of 
different sizes may operate at exactly the same cleaning 
efficiency. As an example, they may be the same ma- 
chines throughout except that one has a width of 6 ft., 
while the other is 3 ft. wide. If the percentages of washed 
coal and their analyses are the same, the cleaning effi- 
ciencies are equal. In two machines of this kind a certain 
amount of the power required is consumed in overcoming 
{he friction, etc., within the machines themselves and 
the Jarger machine probably uses little if any more power 
for this purpose than does the smaller cne. 

A considerable increase in power consumption by the 
Jarger machine will result from the increased amount of 
work done, and I have found that, within the rather lim- 
ited extent of the variation in jig sizes to be found in 
actual practice, the reduction in the power consumption 
per ton of coal washed in the Jarger jigs over the smaller, 
is practically negligible. I, therefore, very seriously 
question the use of the jig-capacity figures as having any 
bearing on the efficiency of washing. 

If the capacity figures are to be used at all, they should 
be reduced to the capacity per square foot of screen area 
of the jig, and.even then, to use them in calculating effi- 
ciencies, some standard must be adopted representing 100 
per cent. efficiency for one square foot. That to me seems 
practically impossible as all the other data obtainable for 
these calculations are based on float-and-sink tests. Be- 
sides this, any standard assumed for a square foot of 
screen area would necessarily be a variable depending on 
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the size of the coal treated and the specific gravity of the 
materials constituting the raw coal. 


After due consideration of these features of the prob- 
lem it appears to me that the capacity of a jig settles 
down to a cost per ton of coal washed. The first con- 
sideration of every coal-washery owner, or intended owner, 
is the efficiency of cleaning the coal. If he could operate 
a jig at a capacity of 100 tons per hour at a cost of half 
a cent a ton, but at a cleaning efficiency of but 15 per 
cent., he would unquestionably be more interested in a 
jig that would clean his coal at a capacity of but 10 
tons per hour at a cleaning efficiency of 95 per cent., even 
though the cost might be three, four, five or six times 
that of the other machine. 


I, therefore, firmly believe that the capacity should play 
no part in the efficiency calculation except where there are 
several jigs of unequal output; then the efficiency of 
each jig may be multiplied by its output and the total 
of these products divided by the whole tonnage to find 
the average efficiency of the whole plant. 


a 
The Comparative Cost of 
Electrical Heating 


By A. J. WEICHARDT 


An interesting comparison of the cost of electrical 
heating versus coal heating is as follows: 

One horsepower, or 33,000 ft.-lb., is equivalent to 746 
watts, and 778 ft.-lb. are equal to one British thermal 
unit. 

Expressed algebraically this is 

746 watts _ 33,000 f¢t.-1d. 
minutes —- minutes 
778 ft-lb. = 1 Btu. 
From (1) and (2) 
lkw. minute 56.86 B.t.u. 3 
1 kw. hour 3411.6 B.t.u. (3) 


Georges Creek, Pocahontas, or any good grade of bi 
tuminous coal will average from 14,000 to 14,500 B.t.u. 
per pound. Assuming, then, that the best grade of domes- 
tic coal has a heating value of 14,000 B.t.u., the results 
will be as shown in the accompanying table. 

A consideration of the table shows that, with a fur- 
nace efficiency of 20 per cent., it is optional whether one 
pays 4c. per kw.-hr. for electrical heat or $8.20 per ton 
for coal. 

At the more common price of 10c. per electrical unit, 
and using a steam boiler of 80 per cent. efficiency, one 
could afford to pay $656.58 for a ton of coal and come 
out even. 

If it were possible to obtain a perfect furnace, $820.73 
is the price that could be paid for a ton of coal in even 
competition with 10c. electrical heating. 


(1) 
(2) 





If a Kw.-br. The Equivalent Value of Coal per Ton of 2000 Ib. for the Following Furnace Efficiencies Is: 
Cost 100 % 90% 80% 70% 60% 50% 40% 30% 0% 10% 5% 
de. $41.03 $36.93 $32.82 $28.72 $24.62 $20.52 $16.41 $12.31 $8.20 $4.10 $2.05 
lc. 82.07 73.87 65.66 57.45 49.24 41.03 32.83 24 .62 16.41 21 4.10 
2c. 164.14 147.73 131.31 114.90 98.48 82.07 65.65 49.24 32.83 16.41 8.21 
3c. 246.21 221.59 196.97 172.35 1S 123.11 98.48 73.87 49.24 24.62 12.31 
4c 328.28 295.45 262.63 229.80 196.97 164.17 131.31 98.49 65.66 32.83 16.42 
5e 410.36 369 . 32 328.24 287.21 246.18 205.15 164.12 123.09 82.07 41.04 20.52 
6c 492.44 443 .20 393.95 344.71 295.46 246 .22 196.98 147.73 98.49 49.24 24.62 
7c 574.51 517.06 459.61 402.16 344.71 287 .26 229.63 172.35 114.90 57.45 28.73 
8c 656.58 590.92 525.26 459.61 393.95 328 .29 262.63 196.97 131.32 65.66 32.83 
9e 738 . 66 664.79 590.93 517.06 443.20 369.33 295.46 221.60 147.74 73.87 36.93 
Oc 820.73 738.66 656.58 574.51 492.44 410.36 328.28 246.21 164.14 82.07 41.03 


TABLE SHOWING THE RELATIVE COST OF HEATING BY ELECTRICITY AND BY THE BEST GRADES OF COAL WITH DIFFERENT 
FURNACE EFFICIENCIES 


A Gate-End Switch Box 


The accompanying illustration shows a gate-end switch 
box constructed by the Diamond Coal Cutter Co., of 
Wakefield, England, which has been standardized for 75 
and 100 amp. at 550 volts, both as a single, two- and 
three-fold box. The drawing is practically self-explana- 
tory. 

The case is made of special high-tensile metal with 
side-flanged joints. These, together with the provision 
of cooling escapement glands, render the box explosion- 

proof. Interlocking devices prevent the possibility of 
switching on the circuit until the lid is closed or of 
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VIEW AND SECTION oF GATE-END Box 





opening the box while the current is on. Moreover, live 

contacts cannot be touched when the lid is open. The 
aluminum adaptor cannot be inserted or withdrawn 
when the switch is in the position and is automatically 
locked and a complete ground established before the cur- 
rent can pass. 

The fuses are contained in porcelain holders and the 
glands are made to suit the cables installed. The box 
can only be opened by the detachable handle, which is the 
key, and hence the switch may be claimed to be entirely 
fool-proof, owing to the practical impossibility of acciden- 
tal misuse or shocks. 


Coal, the Big Item in Power- 
Plant Operation 


The largest single item in the operating costs of any 
steam power plant is coal. In most plants the purchase 
of coal is a matter of careful consideration, and in the 
larger ones it is usually bought under specifications. 
Once the coal is in the bunkers, this careful considera- 
tion stops and the actual burning of the coal is very 
rarely given more than a passing thought, as long as the 
steam pressure is kept up. Of course, there are some 
plants where this does not apply, but in the majority it 
does, says Power in its Feb. 2 issue. 

The men employed are paid the lowest possible living 
wage and are chosen more on the basis of the wages 
they will work for than the results they are able to pro- 
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duce. The man who burns the coal can easily vary the 
efficiency of the boiler by 10 to 15 per cent., or the heat 
absorbed by 15 to 20 per cent., yet he is at the bottom of 
the payroll. 

No revolutionary advancement has been made in power 
plants recently, and the increased efficiency is accom- 
plished only by taking each process separately and bring- 
ing it up to the highest standard. It would therefore 
seem wise, in attempting to increase the overall efficiency 
of a plant, to start with the item that represents the 
largest expenditure and work down the list. 

In office-building plants the cost of coal represents 
some 35 to 40 per cent. of the total expense, and boiler- 
room labor 12 to 15 per cent. In big plants the cost of 
coal is 50 to 55 per cent. and the boiler-room labor 7 to 
8 per cent. ‘Take a concrete case of a certain office build- 
ing in New York City that employs two firemen at $600 a 
year each. Their coal costs approxmmately $10,000 a year. 
If we assume that the boiler efficiency is 60 per cent., 
and that by paying $900 a year men could be obtained 
who would operate the boilers at an efficiency of 70 per 
cent., it would be a paying investment. The increase in — 
wages is $600 a year. The increase in boiler efficiency 
amounts to a reduction in coal burned of 14.3 per cent., or 
$1430. The net result is $830 to the good by the change— 
not a matter of philanthropy. 

Any plant owner can figure out for himself what a 
small increase in the boiler efficiency will amount to in 
dollars and cents, and may find it profitable. The effi- 
ciency of the boilers may be increased in several ways, 
but first, proper equipment must be furnished. Every 
boiler plant should be equipped with a draft gage, stack 
thermometer and means for determining CO,. The 
cost of this whole equipment need not exceed $100, which 
would be repaid in a very short time. 

Then the firemen should be taught the use of this ap- 
paratus to determine the proper method of handling the 
fires to secure the highest efficiency. A bonus system 
for savings over a certain amount would probably be pro- 
ductive of the best result. If the firemen are able to 
save the plant money by their efforts, they should logi- 
cally be entitled to a part of it. 


oy 
Bureau of Mines Rescue Cars 


Car No. 4 


Krebs., Okla., Feb. 7 to 13. 

Buck, Okla., Feb. 14 to 20. 
Carbon, Okla., Feb. 21 to 27. 
Adamson, Okla., Feb. 28 to Mar. 6. 


Car No. 8 


Berwind, W. Va., Feb. 10 to 18. 

Panther, W. Va., Feb. 19 to 28. 

Glen Alum, W. Va., Mar. 1 to 9. 

Thacker, W. Va., Mar. 10 to 19. 

Matewan, W. Va., Mar. 20 to 29. 

Williamson, W. Va., Mar. 30 to Apr. 9. 

Chattaroy, W. Va., Apr. 10 to 19. 

Generally speaking, electric cables are sheathed with lead 
for the purpose of excluding moisture and for the protection 
of the insulating material against mechanical or other 
injuries. It is sometimes necessary to harden and 
strengthen the lead sheath by the addition of 1, 2 or even 3 
per cent. of tin. It is a question among engineers as to 
whether much is gained by this alloying, since the two 
metals do not mix uniformly, and in consequence, when much 
tin is employed, hard or brittle sections may develop, due to 
the segregation of one of the metals. 
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SY NOPSIS—The miners’ officials finally consent- 
ed to arbitrate the castern Ohio strike. The 
coal companies are not disposed to concede the 
straight run-of-mine scale, formerly offered, be- 
lieving a slack differential desirable and wholly 
legal. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., meets some of 
the officers of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica at his office. John R. Lawson and John Mit- 
chell testify before the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission. A strike occurs in the anthracite region. 











The operators’ committee and the representatives of the 
United Mine Workers of America held a conference in Cleve- 


land. commencing Jan. 29. The meeting was called by the 
federal investigators and they participated in the session. 
On Saturday, Jan. 30, they adjourned till Feb. 2. 


The operators, at once, offered to arbitrate, believing their 
case so just that they could not fail to receive a favorable 
decision from just arbitrators. The miners at first refused 
to submit the matter to any such test, stating that they re- 
fused to accept less than 47c. for machine-mined run-of-mine 
coal. The operators have withdrawn their offer of 44.61c. 
for that grade of coal, preferring to pay 58c. for lump and 
22c. for slack, that being the equivalent of 44.61c. for run- 
of-mine and putting a premium on careful mining. 


All Manner of Arbitration Proposals 


After the miners had refused to accept the federal investi- 
gators as the sole arbiters a plan was submitted by the 
operators providing for five arbitrators, the operators choosing 
two, the miners two, and a fifth to be chosen by the other four. 
Another scheme included the two federal investigators, a 
seventh arbitrator being selected by the other six. None of 
these plans were acceptable to the miners. 

The tentative arrangement for arbitration roughly gives 
the miners three representatives and the operators, the same 
number. Three other arbitrators are to be appointed by 
Federal Judges Killits of Toledo and Clarke of Cleveland. 
The miners refuse to let Hywel Davies or Daniel J. Keefe 
be members of the board. 

The international officers of the miners’ 
first took no part in the negotiations, 
opposed to the principle of arbitration as desired by the 
operators and the federal investigators. They have placed 
themselves under an obligation to the other operators with 
whom they made an agreement under which they promised 
not to settle with the eastern Ohio operators for less than 
47c. per ton. This promise they regard as sacred, but they 
also pledged themselves not to concede a lump-coal scale 
in the Pittsburgh district and to be content with an equivalent 
of last year’s scale in eastern Ohio but apparently they do 
not regard themselves bound to submit to these latter pledges. 
They regard them as having an inferior order of sanctity. 


organization at 
and they appeared 


The Mines Are Not Working 


Few mines are being worked. The Robey-Somers Coal 
Co. was employing about 100 men, and the tonnage was 
steadily increasing but on Jan. 30, the mine was closed 


pending the results of the federal investigation. 

The Bradley mine of the United States Coal Co. 
for the most part making the preliminary 
necessary to prepare the mine for more extended operation. 
Several mines are cleaning up so that they can operate after 
the federal investigation is completed or the arbitral award 
is made, either agreeably to the decision if one is reached 
or “open shop” if no result is attained. 

One of the eviction notices has been decided null and 
void on a technicality. In another case Justice Young decided 
for the defendant against the Robey-Somers Coal Co. where 
no technical error was alleged. The company declared it 
will proceed to evict miners who refuse to work in its mines 
under “open shop” rules but probably the arbitration which 
is now assured will delay any such action. 

About 40,000 pairs of shoes have been delivered to the 
miners by the Union. They were purchased from a firm in 
Newark, N. J. It has been discovered that they do not bear 
the union label, and some of the miners’ families though 
<lesperately in need of shoes are considering seriously whether 
“scab” shoes should clothe the feet of stalwart unionist 
yainers. 
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Testimony of J. D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


On Jan, 29, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. concluded his three-day 
testimony relative to his attitude toward labor, his relations 
toward the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Colorado situation, 
and the Rockefeller Commission. He, made a good impression 
but it cannot be said he helped the case for the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. or the Colorado operators, because while he 
declared for certain principles of action, he was unable to 
show that these were being followed by the persons in control 
in the field. His frank admission that he did not know was, 
however, quite generally accepted. 

The representatives of the miners, John R. Lawson, F. J. 
Hayes, Edward L. Doyle and Mother Jones seemed quite 
hopeful that John D. Rockefeller, Jr. was preparing to write 
to J. F. Welborn demanding that he recognize their union 
and make collections for it. Mother Jones’ rapturous refer- 
ences to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. whom she declared she had 
once called “a burglar,’ appeared in all the papers. But 
the next day these worthies called on Mr. Rockefeller and 
Mother Jones had much to say about mere “lip-service to 
democracy.” John R. Lawson appeared before the Commis- 
sion and with unquestioned eloquence condemned Mr. Rocke- 
feller, his commission and his capital. Somehow his statement 
failed to convince and was not received as well as Mr. 
Rockefeller’s testimony. 

The press will henceforth be more friendly, ‘because 
the reporters have been admitted to the Rockefeller sanctum. 
No matter what he said, they have been appeased. After all 


in the past, absent treatment is what has been galling them, 


a 


for the reporters and editorialists are too old in the profes- 


sion to believe the fairy tales so cheerfully told them by the 
socialist press. But no good result will come out of the 
“rapprochement” between the agitators and Mr. Rockefeller. 
He will not help them and they know it. 


John Mitchell’s testimony was somewhat difficult to follow. 


He like many other people has been dreading large corpora- 


tions. He stated that they reduced wages. This has never 
been the experience. They have 
but they invariably pay higher wages than smaller corpora- 
tions in the same district and provide better working condi- 
tions. It is true they could depress wages but they do not 
do it and since large corporations have come into being we 
do not have reductions in wages every time there is a lull 
in business as in the past. This stability is due to the action 
of the larger companies. As the strike in Colorado was not 
really about wages, it was a folly for John Mitchell to declare 
that the miners thought they might as well “starve idle as 
starve working.” 


Aristoecracy in Laboring Men 


The Dauphin County court in Pennsylvania has decided 
in favor of James E. Roderick’s ruling that all men are eligi- 
ble as mine foremen who, having had five years’ experience 
in the mines, prove competent on examination for the place. 
The attempt to restrict the position to those who have dug 
and shot coal at the face for five years has therefore failed 
Judge McCarrell, of the Dauphin County court, 
has declined to hear the 15 exceptions made to the ruling. 
The rule dismissing the case has been made absolute. 

The attempt to make the office a place of special privilege 
for those who have been miners has fortunately failed. The 
United Mine Workers of America which has always most 
commendably stood for all the workingmen around the mine 
did ill to act on behalf of a few instead of all its members. 
James Matthews, president of the Ninth district by his suit 
against the head of the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania 
endeavored to establish what was an aristocracy of mining 
labor. 


Union Buttons in Anthracite Region 


On Jan. 26, the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is alleged to have 
ordered the men away from its Franklin colliery who were 
examining the miners to see that all wore union buttons. 
The men left, but 600 men and boys went on strike. On Jan. 
25, the executive boards of five Pennsylvania districts of the 
United Workers of America assembled at Harrisburg to dis- 
cuss legislation relative to workmen’s compensation and child 
labor. 

The Federal court in Arkansas has ordered Andrew S. 
Dowd, the receiver in succession to Franklin Bache to sell 
the Bache-Denman Coal Co. properties. Mr. Dowd says that 
a deal to sell the coal lands and mines to the United Mine 
Workers of America has been under way for several weeks, 
but has not been cempleted. f 
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By WtLrreD SYKEs* 





SY NOPSIS—Many contracts for central-station 
power are unfair. Such agreements to be equitable 
should be composed of three elements: A _ fixed 
charge depending on the peak load, a flat rate per 
kilowatt-hour and, tf power-factor is a consid- 
eration, a limit should be fixed, a high value re- 
ceiving a lesser charge per unit of power while a 
low value should be penalized. 





It is not uncommon for an electrical engineer to be 
asked to recommend apparatus for a mine purchasing 
electric energy which will enable the power costs to be 
reduced in some way or other. An analysis of many such 
eases has shown that almost invariably the power con- 
tract is defective in some respect. 

Many of the contracts in force embody clauses that re- 
quire the purchaser of power to use apparatus that is 
neither the cheapest nor the most economical that might 
be used. Undoubtedly much of this trouble is due to 
the fact that proper attention has not been given either 
by the purchaser, or by the central station, to the best 
form of agreement. 

There has been a marked improvement during the last 
few years in contracts made by large central stations, but 
in general, there remains much to be desired. The pur- 
chaser is also to blame for not giving the subject proper 
attention. Where a man will carefully investigate the 
relative merits of the different makes of apparatus in- 
volving an outlay of say $1000, a power contract in- 
volving an expenditure of $10,000 to $20,000 per year 
will be signed without receiving much thought. Often 
the purchaser feels that he is not competent to under- 
stand this contract or to pass upon it, and the verbal ex- 
planations of the power salesman are accepted. Such a 
proceeding often leads to misunderstandings and disap- 
pointment to the purchaser. 

The basis of all contracts must be that they are mutually 
advantageous and, consequently, just to both parties. The 
central station must receive an equitable return for its op- 
erating expenses, the overhead charges of the apparatus 
required to furnish the power, and a fair margin of profit. 
No contract that penalizes the purchaser for poor operat- 
ing conditions due to other customers or for bad engineer- 
ing of the central station is fair, but unfortunately in 
some territories such contracts are in force and increase 
the cost of power to the purchaser without any proper 
teturn. 

_ The general basis of power charges is usually fairly well 
understood by large purchasers, and most operators ap- 
preciate that their costs may be roughly divided into two 
groups. First, those including fixed charges such as 
distribution, interest, and amortization, and second, the 
operating charges such as fuel, stores, labor, ete. In 
Many cases such items as line maintenance, etc., might be 
included in the fixed charges, as they are practically in- 
dependent of the load on the equipment. That some sys: 
tem of charging, taking this fact into consideration, is 





. *Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
urgh, Penn. 


the one that will give the lowest cost to the purchaser and 
will also be fair to the central station is quite clear. 

It is clear also that the central station can give a lower 
rate as the price paid for the power varies approximately 
as the costs, and it is therefore possible to determine 
more accurately what will be received from any given 
business. If a flat rate is made it must be set at such 
a value that the average load factor of the system will be 
profitable. Consequently, purchasers of large amounts 
of power cannot be given any better rate than those re- 
quiring a small amount during only a short period. 

It is immaterial whether the power is generated in a 
central station and distributed to a number of customers, 
or whether each of the customers has his own generating 
plant, the power cost will be made up of the same items. 
Little power is now sold on a flat rate as it is recognized 
the best prices cannot be given with a charge which does 
not adapt itself to varying conditions. A flat rate is 
usually adapted for only small customers and for lighting. 

Various schemes have been gotten up to give power 
rates which vary approximately as does the cost of power, 
but it is only during the last few years that anything ap- 
proaching a proper basis has been devised. This has been 
mainly due to the fact that there has been no apparatus , 
available to accurately determine what the charge for 
power should be, although it has been recognized for a 
long time that a proper basis of charging is one that 
involves a fixed amount depending upon the demand on 
the central station, and a variable charge depending upon 
the number of kilowatt-hours consumed. 

The only way in which the amount of power-station 
equipment that is required for each customer can be 
determined is by keeping some record of that customer's 
load conditions. There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to what is a fair basis for determining the amount 
of apparatus needed for certain customers. It is general- 
ly conceded that an integrated peak, or in other words, 
the average load for a certain period, say 5 minutes, is 
the proper basis. The period varies widely, some sta- 
tions taking the average peak for one minute, others 5 
minutes, 15 minutes, or 30 minutes. 

Still another arrangement is to take the average of say 
6 of the highest 5-minute peaks during the month. One- 
minute peaks are hardly fair to the purchaser as a peak 
of such short duration does not fix the capacity of the ap- 
paratus that must be used. If, however, the rate is such 
that the amount of equipment that is considered reserved 
for the customer is, say, two-thirds of that indicated by the 
peak, or some other percentage that is approximately cor- 
rect and the rate is made accordingly, then there is no 
objection to a peak of this duration being used as a basis 
for charging. 

If a 5-minute peak is taken, the capacity of the appa- 
ratus reserved, of course, is nearer to the value indicated 
during this interval. In general, however, a 5-minute or 
longer period works out more satisfactorily for everyone 
concerned than does a shorter one. Instantaneous peaks 
are the basis of charges in some cases, but are generally 
unsatisfactory due to the difficulty of measuring them, 
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and also of making proper allowances for abnormal 
peaks, for which the customer is not responsible. 

It is the load that must be carried for, say, 15 minutes, 
or half an hour, that really determines the capacity of 
the generating plant, and therefore the proper basis for 
charging is one that takes this point into consideration. 
In other words, the average, or integrated, peak load for 
a reasonable period must be used. The period taken is, 
generally, 15 minutes to half an hour; the larger power 
stations adopting a longer period, as the variety of their 
load enables them to take a more liberal attitude towards 
the customer than is possible with a smaller plant. 

To determine, to some extent, the effect of the length 
of the integrated peak upon the basis of charging, a num- 
ber of investigations have been made, and the results of 
one case are shown below. 

Taking the 15-min. peak as a basis, the 5-min. and 10- 
min. peaks are given as a percentage: 


100 per cent. 
104 per cent. 
106% per cent, 


15-min. peak 
10-min. peak 
5-min. peak 


It is usually not possible to arrange the fixed charge 
that a large customer pays so that it will cover the total 
fixed charges of the station that would be represented by 
the capacity measured on, say, a 15-min. integrated peak, 
as the charge would be so high that it would be difficult 
te secure business. 

It is usually easy, however, to obtain a fixed charge that 

- would be equal to the corresponding figure if the customer 
installed his own station, which he could do, generally, at 
a lower cost per kilowatt capacity than the central plant, 
as he would have considerably shorter lines, and the stand- 
ard of equipment probably would not be so high. 

The additional flat rate per kilowatt-hour is a much 
more flexible charge, and the average customer is usually 
prepared to stand for a flat rate that represents a fair 
profit, whereas the fixed charge must be reduced below 
what is really an equitable figure. Much of this difficulty 
is due to the fact that customers have, as a rule, little 
idea as to the proportion of fixed and variable charges 
in their power accounts, and therefore have not been edu- 
cated to see these charges in their proper relation. 

In the case of a large system, supplying power to 
both large and small consumers, the question naturally 
arises, should the large user pay the same rate as the 
smaller one? In general, it is reasonable for the large 
customer to expect a lower rate, as he looks on the 
matter from the standpoint of what he could do with his 
own generating plant, and this is a condition that must 
be met by the central station. 

One point that is receiving more attention from cen- 
tral stations is the effect of power-factor on their lines 
and equipment. Power-factor determines the percent- 
age of apparatus installed that can be usefully employed 
for delivering energy and the station has the right to ex- 
pect that the customer shall maintain a reasonable operat- 
ing power-factor. 

Some central stations are attempting to meet this con- 
dition by regulations designed to control the type of ap- 
paratus used by the customer, but there are limits to 
this arrangement that reduce the value of the scheme. It 
is customary to require synchronous motor-generator sets 
to be used for direct-current work, and, as much of the 
power required by mines is for haulage, coal cutters, etc., 
fairly good results can be obtained by this simple exped- 
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ient. But there are a great many cases where induction- 
motor load predominates, and a more definite scheme is 
required. : 

The only definite way in which this factor can be con- 
trolled is to fix a minimum power-factor below which an 
additional amount will be charged per kilowatt-hour. In 
some circumstances a bonus might be given if better power- 
factor is maintained. To obtain a better power-factor re- 
quires the expenditure of more energy in converting ap- 
paratus. This should be paid for by the station if it ob- 
tains any advantage therefrom. It is not fair, however, 
for any station to require a power purchaser to install ap- 
paratus which is more expensive in first cost, and less 
efficient in operation without some benefit in rate being 
given. A number of stations have attempted to control 
the apparatus installed by their customers in order to cor- 
rect past errors, without giving the purchaser the benefit 
of a lower rate. Often such contracts appear attractive 
to the uninitiated. 

A case recently came to the writer’s attention where 
a central station with a long transmission line had in- 
duced one of the customers to install a synchronous mo- 
tor-generator set having an extreme kv.-a. capacity in 
proportion to its kw. capacity, and which was to be used 
for correcting poor line conditions. As an inducement 
the power company offered to supply an attendant for the 
substation, and the arrangement was accepted by the cus- 
tomer without investigation. The net result was that the 
customer paid several times the amount of the attendant’s 
wages for extra power. 

In view of the above it will be seen that the following 
should be the basis for power contracts : 

(A) A fixed charge, depending upon the integrated 
peak load for a reasonable period, so that it will represent, 
approximately, the equipment required to carry the con- 
sumer’s load. 

(B) In addition to the above, a flat rate per kilo- 
watt-hour, based on operating costs, taking into consider- 
ation the amount of power used, and allowing a graduated 
discount so as to give large consumers a lower rate. 

(C) If power-factor is a consideration, a reasonable 
limit should be set, lower power-factors being penalized 
by increasing the rate per kilowatt-hour, and a reduction 
in rate granted if high power-factor is obtained. 

I believe that if this plan were generally followed, it 
would be possible to meet all the conditions arising in 
mining work, and to fix rates that can be given to all 
consumers that will represent profitable business. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out that to secure 


-a proper load the central station should adopt a generous 


policy towards its customers, and when there is doubt 


as to the effect of operating conditions upon the station’s. 


costs, it should be prepared to accept the risk, rather than 
attempt to place a burden upon the consumer which may 
not be justified by results. The central station has the 
advantage of a diversity of loads, and a part of this bene- 
fit should be given to the consumer. 


While tape and braided rubber wire and cables are used — 


for indoor and submarine service with entire satisfaction 
without lead sheathing, experience has demonstrated the ad- 
visability of inclosing the cable in a sheath wherever it is 
used in conduits for underground work, or where it will be 
exposed to acids, gases, extreme temperature changes or 
other destructive agencies. 
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The Mine Foreman 


“Tf every mine foreman were given a Carnegie medal 
for every act of heroism he performed, this plan would 
keep a factory busy turning the medals out,” said Col. R. 
A. Phillips, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co. 

There is a group of over 2500 men in the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania who always look you straight in 
the eye. Big, burly chaps, they are, for the most part, 
and they range in age from 30 years to the term of life. 
They are the mine foremen and assistant mine foremen, 
each one of whom bears the responsibility for not only 
many thousands of dollars’ worth of property, but for 
hundreds of lives. 

The anthracite industry has been responsible for the 
development of this group of splendid men, but it would 
be a fairer way to put it that they have been largely re- 
sponsible for the development of the anthracite industry. 
Occasionally a man who is unfit attains the position of 
mine foreman, but he does not keep it long. 

The mine foreman must listen to the complaints of men 
of many nations; he must pore over mine maps at night 
to see where those needed extra cars of coal are to come 
from; he must control his men, and keep them from going 
into danger, and be the first to face a peril himself. He 
must be a leader of men. 

The mine foreman must have the confidence of his em- 
ployees and the confidence of his men. He must be a 
diplomat, a financier, an executive, a student, a dis- 
ciplinarian and a philanthropist. On him depends to a 
large extent the success or the failure of an operation. By 
the general public, he is unhonored and unsung, but he 
is doing his job and doing it mighty well. 


a 
Electric Shotfiring in Bitume- 
inous Mines 


By M. D. CooprEr* 


The employment of especially qualified men to fire shots 
in gaseous workings is intended to reduce accidents due 
to carelessness or ignorance on the part of the miners. It 
is self-evident that a person whose sole duty it is to fire 
shots after examining the place and determining that 
all the surrounding conditions are safe is much less 
liable to cause an accident than one whose main duty is to 
load coal, and from whom, therefore, the firing of an occa- 
sional shot is of secondary importance. 

The Bituminous Mine Law of Pennsylvania requires 
that “in such portions of a mine where explosive gas is 
being generated in quantities sufficient to be detected by 
an approved safety lamp, in which locked safety lamps are 
used, the mine foreman shall employ a sufficient number 
of competent persons who are able to speak the English 
language, to act as shotfirers, whose duty shall be to 
charge, tamp and fire all holes properly placed by the min- 
ers and to refuse to charge any holes not properly placed.” 
The same law further provides that all such holes shall 
be fired by an electric apparatus, and no person other 
than the shotfirers shall connect up the wires or operate 
said apparatus. 

The advantages of electric firing make for greater safe- 





*Mining engineer, Ellsworth, Penn. 
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ty than where fuse or squibs are employed. No open light 
is required where electric current is used, and the danger 
of misfires is considerably lessened. Again, the burning 
through of fuse, with its consequent dangers, is avoided 
by the use of electric detonators. Moreover, the shotfirer 
may locate himself in a safe place before firing the charge. 

For the purpose of firing shots electrically, a small hand 
generator or blasting machine may be used, or in place of 
this, a box containing two dry cells may be satisfactorily 
employed where it is necessary to fire but one shot at a 
time. Blasting machines of various types may be pur- 
chased from the manufacturers of explosives. On the 
other hand, a safe battery box may be home-made. 


DETAILS OF A SIMPLE SHOTFIRING Box 


A convenient, cheap and easily constructed shotfiring 
box is shown in Fig. 1. This apparatus consists of two 
ordinary dry cells, a small steel spring, a contact plate, 
two binding posts, and a box made of ¥%-in. boards, 
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Fic. 1. SHOTFIRER’s BATTERY Box WITH FRONT CovER 
REMOVED 


to which a shoulder strap may be attached. To operate 
the apparatus, the battery wires are first connected to the 
wires of the detonator, and then to the binding posts of 
the battery box. After this a wooden plug, of sufficient 
length and of the proper diameter to make a snug fit in 
the hole provided for the plug in the top of the box, is 
pressed down to bend the spring into contact with the 
contact plate. In this manner the circuit is closed and 
the shot fired. 

With this apparatus, it is found that a shotfirer can set 
off an average of 50 shots in eight hours under normal 
conditions of working, where the distances between shots 
are not excessive. The life of the batteries varies, but in 
general a pair ought to last 150 days, which is equivalent 
to 7500 shots. The wires used to connect the battery to 
the detonator wires are made up of two separately in- 
sulated wires, No. 14 B. & S. gage, covered by an outer 
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insulation binding both wires together. Its life depends 
entirely upon the manner in which it is used. 

If, after firing, the shotfirer drags the wire toward him 
while coiling it, it may be rendered unfit’ for service 
in about two or three weeks. However, if he walks toward 
the place where the shot was fired while taking up the 
wire, thus avoiding unnecessary wear, it will be found that 
it will be safe for use, in some cases, for a year. 
After the insulation becomes worn, so that any part of 
the wire except at the ends is exposed, the insulation must 
be repaired, or the wire discarded on account of the danger 
of a difference of potential between the bottom and the 
rails on which the wire may rest. 

A lighter apparatus than that described above may be 
made by substituting for the two standard dry cells a sin- 
gle battery of three units, such as that used in a small 
cylindrical flash lamp. This arrangement, however, is 
somewhat more expensive. 


In order to have some definite record of the work of 





shotfirers, and to provide a means of increasing the effi- Shotfirer. 
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ciency of their work and equipment, each shotfirer ought 
to fill out and hand to the mine foreman a daily report on’ 
a blank similar to that illustrated below: 


SHOTFIRER’S REPORT 


Mine No. 
Section No. 
1. Before charging each shothole, did you examine the place 
TOTAAL 
2. Total number of shots fired 
3. Shots I refused to fire: 
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Not To Inform but To, Confuse 
The New York World gives the following apocryphal 
account of the termination of the Colorado strike: 


Nothing in all of the testimony of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
was more illuminating than his description of the manner 
in which the great Colorado strike came to an end. 

The employees were invited to elect delegates to meet the 
executive officers of the employing company in Denver, and 
did so. At this conference the spirit manifested on both sides 
was “most satisfactory,” and it is Mr. Rockefeller’s hope and 
belief that from this meeting will develop some permanent 
/ machinery which will insure to employees quick and easy 
access to the executive officers with reference to any griev- 
ances, real or assumed. 

If there had been such access a year or two ago, 
probable that there would have been no strike. 

How easily these things can be done when there is a real 
disposition to do them! 


Our readers will recall that Mr. Rockefeller stated, as 
_we printed last week, that the strike ended on Dec. 10, 
1914, that the call for a joint conference between the 
employees and the company was not made till Jan. 5 
of this year, and that the meeting was not held till Jan. 
19. In this conference few if any of the strikers took 
part. Only those employed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. were represented, and that corporation had reinstated 
but few of the striking men as their mines were already 
almost completely supplied. 

Moreover the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s men do not 
by any manner of means comprise all the striking miners 
of Colorado. The surrender of the union was not to that 

‘company alone but to several others and covered at least 
/one important district where the “Fuel Company” does 
not even have a mine. 

Would it be too exacting if we were to ask the editor- 
ialist of the World to read the columns of his own paper, 
and thus avoid adding to the confusion of thought al- 

ready prevailing relative to the Colorado situation ? 
BS ‘ 
A Congressman on Feudalism 


it is 


Congressman David J. Lewis recently made some inter-: 


esting statements before the Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission. We have quoted them on another page. 
He showed how naturally the coal operator became land- 
‘lord, merchant, doctor, and even saloon-keeper for the 
miners under his employ. He then said that this was 
‘unfortunate because when the employee fell out with the 
“Operator, he was at war at the same time with the man 
who not only paid him wages, but housed him, sold him 
food and clothing, prov ided him with medicine and even 
with beer. The employee by the fact that he had quar- 
reled with one man, became an outcast without a friend. 
Now Congressman Lewis’ statement has only a small 
relation to the truth. Ina big city, say Minneapolis, 
where the happy people are not cursed with mine operators 
‘nor injured by their feudalistic tendencies, when a man 
is discharged by his employer, he is evicted by his land- 
lord, refused food and clothing by his storekeeper and he 
nnot get his “growler” filled by the saloon-keeper. He 
n, however, usually get care at the dispensary. But this 








is a small mercy and so the plight of the jobless is ter- 
rible. On the other hand, in the feudal mines of eastern 
Ohio, the men have lived in the companies’ houses for ten 
months without paying rent, and only now, at last, are the 
men about to be evicted. 

Public opinion is much wrought up about the proposal 
to dispossess these men. The feudal barons of eastern 
Ohio are subjected to most severe criticism for doing after 
a year what the average landlord would do in a month 
with but little criticism and almost no resistance. 

We do not know just what credits the company com- 
missaries in Ohio may have given during the strike. Per- 
haps they refused entirely to give any supplies to the men 
without. immediate money payment, but we do know 
that in many places commissary stores have on occasions 
financed strikers against their companies by letting the 
employees of the corporation have goods on credit. 

In the 1894 strike one company, after it had given all 
the credit which it felt justified in extending, actually 
let the miners take the commissary mules and wagon to 
make house-to-house trips for contributions. The store 
manager, while he could not advance any more goods, did 
not want to see the women and children go hungry. So 
he furnished the wagon. It would hardly be done today, 
for the farmers are no longer sympathetic, knowing that 
the miners who are striking make more than the farmers 
even when crops are good; so sending out a wagon to the 
neighboring farmhouses would not be of any avail. 

To show that in the matter of medical attention the 
companies’ rule is not altogether undesirable from the 
point of the miner, we will relate a recent incident. We 
strolled into a superintendent’s office and noted that a 
little box of money was brought to him which he passed 
out to miners, who occasionally appeared at the window 
and presented slips. 

On inquiry we learned that there had been a strike 
lasting a month; the company doctor continued his min- 


_istrations as before, and the clerk when he made up the 


first payroll after the strike was over, deducted from each 
man the pay due the doctor for his services during the 
strike period. 

But another strike was threatened by the union if the 
money was not returned. The employees had been idle, 
and though the doctor had been working, they contended 
that he should be contented to lose his pay just as they 
had theirs and should be willing to donate his medicines 
into the bargain. The company had been obliged to de- 
prive the doctor of his dues in order to pacify the union. 

These evidences of the benignity of feudalism are all we 
will now offer. We will not say anything about the saloon. 
We fear to do so because we are prone to believe that if 
an operator were wicked enough to run a saloon he would 
be base enough to break his beer pump if his miners 
went on strike. However, we only know of two cases 
where saloons were run by company officials, and we know 
that in those instances the company was not a party to the 
business and had no ownership in the building. 
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Despite all we have said, however, in defense of the in- 
dustry, we agree with Congressman Lewis that if the 
United States were all feudalized like some mining towns, 
it would be an unfortunate and an un-American situa- 
tion. Justified and endurable or not, the operators should 
endeavor to correct that condition, for it is well that men 
should control their own actions and mold at pleasure 
their own lives. 

Nevertheless his conclusions need not be taken too seri- 
cusly. He is merely pointing out that a local condition 
if made universal would be unbearable. Some individuals 
own property; it would be unendurable if one man owned 
it all. But that is not sufficient to condemn private 
ownership. 

But if Congressman Lewis really believes the water of 
feudalism may become a deluge, let us assure him that 
like the oceanic area its limits increase and decrease so as 
to make little change from year to year. It is true that 
recently the companies have increased feudalism in Ken- 
tucky by collecting for extra school terms, in the anthra- 
cite region by levying a contribution for the priests and 
in many sections by holding back pay for the hospital. It 
is also true that large sums of money are held back by 
those feudal barons and paid over to the union and in 
many places this is done whether the employees really 
desire it or not. 

But against these lapses into feudalism, we may in- 
stance the increase in private home ownership from one 
end of the country to another, especially in the Middle 
West and the gradual decline of the company store. Where 
the latter exists, it is greatly improved and usually the 
best store and most reasonable the neighborhood affords. 

In conclusion, let us remark that Congressman Lewis 
acknowledges that feudalism has an element of inevitabil- 
ity. Might we not also ask him to grant that in its care 
of the workingman it has even more the quality of benig- 
nity? In fact, its extension of late years has been perhaps 
wholly in that direction. 

As evidence that feudalism as denounced may be be- 
nign, let us call attention to the fact that Henry Ford 
is declared to be feudal in his relations with the employees 
in his celebrated automobile factory. In fact, the feudal 
attitude always was truly protective and the creed of the 
uncompromising anti-feudalist is “the immortal rhetoric 
of Cain.” We are harried back and forth between the con- 
temners of the saying, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” and 
the propagandists who demand “Who made thee a prince 
and a ruler over us?” Thus, the capitalist runs the gaunt- 
let and it is a poor fool who cannot plant an effective blow 
on his head. 


2} 
Domestic Coal Consumers 
Economizing 


Retail yards in the factory towns all over the country 
semplain that the domestic consumption is much less than 
in former years. Many householders allow their fires to 
go out over night and only burn coal during the day time 
for cooking and heating purposes. Other families have 
been disbanded and are living with relatives, and the net 
result in every case is that there is one less household 
consuming coal. These are some of the reasons why the 
retailers still have an accumulation of coal left over from 
shipments of last summer and fall, and explains their fail- 
ure to place orders appropriate to the season. 
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The Dream of Conservation 


This is an age of dreams and dreamers, but modern 
man dreams upon his feet with both eyes open. And, 
unlike the mental visions of the past, the thought-image 
of today not infrequently materializes into reality, crystal- 
lizes into wood and steel, brick and reinforced concrete, 
into better physical or moral conditions, into labor-saving 
devices or cheaper necessities; in short, into those things 
which in one way or another make life more worth while. 

The conservation of natural resources has been a dream. 
Its realization has begun. True conservation is, however, 
composed of two elements, one of which affects production, 
while the other affects utilization. Wherein lies either 
the equity or logic of forcing a coal operator under pain 
of fine or other punishment to extract the last ton of coal 
from a given measure, allowing the consumer meanwhile 
to waste as much of the heat content of the fuel produced 
as suits his fancy ? 

Some of the mining methods and practices in vogue 
in this country have been, and are still, highly reprehen- 
sible and should by no means be condoned. The percent- 
age of extraction attained in many mining districts may 
be woefully, aye criminally low, but the profligacy of even 
the average consumer in his utilization of the heat con- 
tained in this fuel vastly exceeds the waste of the pro- 
ducer. 

Nor are the means entirely lacking whereby to secure 
a greater return in heat absorbed for the fuel-capital in- 
vested, as is shown by Mr. Van Brunt, of the Combustion 
Engineering Co. of New York, in our current foreword. 
He points out that the proper equipment installed under 
mine boilers allows the utilization of fuel, which but a 
short time ago was considered purely and solely as an un- 
avoidable waste. - 

And if equipment, scientifically designed and con- 
structed, will turn a loss into a gain, if it will enable the 
consumption and utilization as power of a waste product, 
which otherwise must needs be disposed of at an expense, 
a long step has been taken toward true conservation. 

The conservation of our vast natural stores of fuel has 
for some time been a favorite theme among dreamers with 
political proclivities. These have secured, or procured, 
legislative and congressional enactments concerning coal 
lands in the public domain, which have masked as bene- 


' ficent, but which have nevertheless failed utterly to either 


materially enrich the public coffer or reduce the price of 
fuel. 

It has remained for the practical dreamer—the one who 
puts his vision into wood, steel, copper, brick, or con- 
crete—to develop just such devices as that mentioned in 
our foreword, and to conserye, not the coal in the ground, 
but to render available a higher percentage of the heat 
which it contains. 

The progress of the world demands the efforts of both 
kinds of dreamers. True conservation—which is only an- 
other word for thoroughness—will be attained so far as 
the fuel industry is concerned when the percentage of ex- 
traction from the earth and the heat absorption from the 
coal are each a maximum. The dream of the conserva- 
tionist may eventually be realized—we are on the right 
road. But when it finally meets fulfillment, it will be 
found to be composed of two parts equally important— 
conservation in production, and conservation in utiliza- 
tion. 
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Success 


In our Jan. 2 issue we announced a special “Success” 
number of Coat Agr as a coming feature that would 
doubtless be of unusual interest. Since publishing this 
preliminary notice, a number of excellent articles, well 
adapted for such an issue, have been received, and as a 
consequence we are more than ever certain that our read- 
ers will all help to make this particular number of Coat 
AGE the biggest and best issue so far published. 

Arrangements have been made, therefore, to print the 
special “Success” number of Coat Agr on Apr. 3, and we 
invite the active participation of all our readers. Every 
article prepared for this particular issue must bear closely 
on the subject success, although it may deal with a man, 
a machine or a method. 

One article already received tells of a man who came 
to this country a poor emigrant boy, and the writer of the 
article (an acquaintance of the fellow) recites the story 
of this man’s struggles to climb to his present position as 
mine superintendent. Perhaps you know a similar case; 
if so, write it up and send it to us. 

At the mine where your interests lie perhaps there is a 
fireboss, or foreman, or other official, who, in proportion 
te his opportunities, has made a greater success than the 
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president of the company that employs him. Maybe the 
man you have in mind has had no chance to secure a 
schooling, and, notwithstanding this severe handicap, per- 
haps he has afforded his children an education, and in 
addition has paid for the home he lives in. That’s a 
story worth printing. 

Then there’s the case of a mine where failure has been 
turned to success by the adoption or application of a new 
method of working, or by the installation of certain types 
of new machinery, or maybe some new efficiency plan has 
saved the day. Nothing could be more interesting. 

In order that all who desire to do so may prepare some- 
thing for this special number, we have decided to limit 
each contributor to one article. If you don’t want to send 
us something yourself, tell us what you would like to 
see written up in this special issue, and we will try to 
follow out your suggestion. Remember that your name 
doesn’t have to appear with the article you write. 

Just think! is there anything so close to our hearts 
as that magic word “success”? Is there anything easier 
to talk about? Is there anything more interesting to 
read about? 

Pick your subject and start your article today. Get it 
in our hands as soon as possible, so we can set it up in 
type and return it to you for correction and revision. 
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Letter No. 1 Wims in the Contest-- 





W lho 


After a competition that was interesting in the extreme, 
the readers of Coat AGE by a large popular vote selected 
Letter No. 1 written by J. E. Butler, general manager 
of The Stearns Coal Co., Stearns, Ky., as the winning 
answer to the cartoon—Who Gets the Promotion? 

There was an enthusiastic response to our invitation 
for a popular vote, readers in all coal states sending in 
their choice by letters and postals. In one instance, a 
single large company operating a number of mines sub- 
mitted 18 votes. There is every evidence that the ques- 
tion was discussed in detail in all fields. Quite a few 
people stated their choice of the three men up for pro- 
motion, but did not select one of the nine letters; these 
answers, of course, could not be counted. 

The second most popular letter was No. 9, written by 
M. D. Cooper, a mining engineer of Ellsworth, Penn. 
Mr. Cooper ran Mr. Butler a close race, and early in the 
voting was slightly in the lead. 

Letter No. 3 by Leo Mayer and Letter No. 6 by A. W. 
Calloway were always in the running, and each polled a 
large final vote. In fact, each one of the nine letters pub- 
lished had its friends and received many votes, showing 
how difficult it would have been for a few judges to reach 
a popular decision in the matter. It also occurred that 
a number of readers stated as their opinion that certain 
letters not printed among the nine were more meritorious 
than any of those up for vote. These same readers, how- 
ever, in their actual voting confined themselves to one of 
the nine letters. 

A careful analysis of the votes received indicates clearly 
that prejudice, or rather personal opinion as to which 
man should be promoted, played an important part in in- 
_ fluencing each man’s choice. If a reader believed that 
the older man of long service should be promoted, he 


rets the Promotion? 


voted for one of the letters advancing the same view. If 
he was in favor of promoting the “popular” man, he gen- 
erally chose for the winning letter one holding views sim- 
ilar to his own. For this reason the final result means a 
little more than that Mr. Butler wrote the most convinc- 
ing letter. It means also that Mr. Butler was running on 
the popular ticket, for there is no doubt that the young 
“popular” man was the choice of the majority. 

A great many letters have been received from Coat 
AGE readers, complimenting the paper on having ad- 
vanced such an important, and at the same time, such a 
happy question for general discussion. An official of one 
of the largest Southern coal consolidations says that the 
effect of this cartoon discussion will be felt for a long time 
in many camps. Men who have been honest and indus- 
trious have been brought to realize that there are some 
traits of character worth cultivating besides industry, 
loyalty and persistence. They know now that a great 
many people figure a pleasant countenance and a sociable 
manner as assets of great importance in a business sense. 
Therefore, if the discussion has brought more smiles to 
the faces of many ambitious mining men, the work has 
been worth while. 

It should not be difficult now for those who are seek- 
ing promotion to set before themselves an ideal and en- 
deavor to pattern their lives therefrom. Ever so many 
letters have suggested that from this discussion we evolve 
an imaginary being who would fill the bill in every par- 
ticular. One of our readers in a lighter vein says: “The 
cartoon problem would have been much simplified by the 
addition of a fourth applicant, who was ‘some kin by 
marriage to the boss’ wife.2 Then specify in addition 
that the kin, the wife and the boss are all Irish, and the 
job is a cinch for the relation.” 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. 26—It is indeed gratifying to see the great 
interest that has been manifested in this discussion. If 
you will allow me the space, I want to emphasize a few 
of the points already submitted. One of these is in re- 
spect to systematic timbering in mining. 

It will be remembered that, about two years ago, the 
qusetion of systematic timbering at the working face was 
thoroughly discussed in Coat AGE (Vol. 3, p. 286, 
et seq.). If I remember rightly, it was generally agreed 
in that discussion that a maximum distance between posts 
set at the working face should be maintained, generally. 
At that time, it was urged by Mine Foreman William 
Crooks that legislation was greatly needed to regulate 
the question of timbering in coal mines (Vol. 3, p. 698). 
I gladly indorse that suggestion and maintain that a large 
number of mine accidents occur from falls of roof at the 
working face, which would be prevented if state mining 
laws required the adoption of some regular system of tim- 
bering the coal face in every mine. I believe such a law 
would be of great assistance to all mine managers, fore- 
men and their assistants. 

I desire, also, to indorse Mr. Crook’s remarks, Coa 
AGE, Nov. 21, p. 839, in respect to the time that should 
elapse between the inspection of working places by the 
fireboss and the miners starting work for the next shift. 
I agree with Mr. Crooks that no more than two hours 
should elapse between the time of making such inspection 
and the time when men are permitted to go into the mine. 
This is an important matter that should be plainly treated 
in all mining laws. 

Considering the constant recurrence of mine disasters 
and the number of mines that have been visited by two or 
more explosions, the suggestion is worthy of the most 
careful consideration that state mining laws should com- 
pel the introduction of safety lamps in every mine where 
it is known that quantities of firedamp are generated. 
By this I mean the exclusive use of safety lamps should 
be made compulsory, by law, in all mines in which gas 
is generated in such quantities as to necessitate the fre- 
quent marking out of certain places because of the pres- 
ence of sufficient gas to make the place unsafe for work. 

The mining law should further require that every per- 
son employed underground, in such mines, should be 
taught the use and care of safety lamps. The same 
requirements should be made of shotfirers who are fre- 
quently compelled to carry safety lamps in the perform- 
ance of their duties. I have known instances where men 
employed as shotfirers and obliged to carry safety lamps 
knew little more about the use of the lamp than how to 
light the same. Under such conditions, it is no wonder 
that mine explosions occur. 

Before closing, I want to refer briefly to the question 
of the selection of mine inspectors. It seems to me that 
a better method of choosing men for this office should be 
generally adopted. I would ask, What is the use of men 
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fitting themselves by careful study and hard work to fill 
such positions when appointments to this office are given 
out merely for political reasons and in return for the 
political services of men who are ill-prepared for the work 
of inspecting mines? There can be no question but that 
every effort should be made, and must be made, to secure 
the men best fitted by knowledge and experience for this 
responsible position. The question has well been asked, 
“Does the present method of selecting men for this office 
accomplish this end?” 

There are many points, besides, that could well be dis- 
cussed, in the consideration of our mining laws and 
needed legislation, and I hope these points will be brought 
out by others who will enter this discussion. 

A. Coats, 
Mine Foreman. _ 
Kimberly, Ala. 





Letter No. 27—I am pleased to see the great interest 
that is being manifested in this discussion. I read with 
some surprise the criticism of my last letter, by Mine In- 
spector Rose, of Tennessee (CoAL AGE, Jan. 2, p. 25), 
who seems to refute the idea I expressed that the present 
method of appointing mine inspectors, in some states, is 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Rose’s letter contains two points that 
I will answer. - 

1. He asks, “Is it not true that most men holding posi- 
tions of trust and honor have secured those positions 
through influence?” Mr. Rose charges that I “do not 
suggest a better method for the selection of mine in- 
spectors,” in answer to which I will narrate, briefly, a few 
observations I have made, during the past few years, when 
my spare time has been taken up in teaching the prin- 
ciples of mining and preparing men for state mining ex- 
aminations. I will say that many of these men have been 
successful in passing the examination, and are now hold- 
ing positions of trust and honor. I might add that they 
did not “secure these positions through influence”; but 
obtained them by reason of their practical and technical 
training. } 

Permit me to ask, What kind of men are selected gener- 
ally by large coal corporations, for positions on their offi- 


‘cial staff? Are men selected for these positions because 


of any “influence” brought to bear; or because of the 
ability of the candidates to deliver the goods? I venture 
the assertion that any shrewd mine manager will desire 
to know something of the candidate’s capability before 
making him mine superintendent or foreman of his mines. 
It is ability and not influence that counts as a commercial 
asset. As an instance supporting this assertion, I recall 
a man who, nine years ago, was one of the rank and file 
in Alabama. Today, he is general superintendent of a 
large coal company. His rise was phenomenal; but it 
came as the result of his ability to get results, 

Permit me to ask Mr. Ross, Why does the U. 8. gov- 
ernment hold civil-service examinations? Is it not to 
test the knowledge of applicants for the positions to be 
filled? Such an examination is necessary to produce 
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qualified men. It is stated in Bulletin No. 1 of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois that “One of the most important and 
prominent topics under consideration by the industrial 
and educational world, at the present. time, is what is 
known as Industrial Education; that is, such education 
and training as will produce more skilled workmen and 
better foremen and bosses.” I fully indorse this state- 
ment. 

In reference to the appointment of state mine inspec- 
tors, Mr. Rose says: 


I fully believe that the appointment of mine inspectors 
by the governor is the best method that can be adopted in 
the interest of safety for the miner. 


I trust Mr. Rose will bear with me for my failure to 
see any logic in a statement of this kind. Suppose, for a 
moment, the governor of a coal-producing state is, we will 
say a cotton manufacturer and knows little or nothing 
of the coal-mining industry. In this event, he must rely, 
naturally, on the advice of friends and is easily susceptible 
to the political influence of those who have supported his 
campaign for office. 

In response to Mr. Rose’s charge that I did not suggest a 
better method of selection, I would say, Make the appoint- 
ment of state mine inspectors, by law, dependent upon 
and determined by a competitive examination. The can- 
-didate whose technical examination shows the highest per- 
centage and who has had the necessary practical expert- 
ence in the mining of coal should be recommended for 
appointment by the examining board, the members of 
which should all be mining men of experience and have 
sufficient technical knowledge to enable them to pass in- 
telligently on the questions required to be answered by 
candidates. To my mind, this is a practical suggestion, 
and points out, I believe, the only sane way to safeguard 
mine employees. In forming my conclusions, I have tried 
to cultivate an unbiased opinion in respect to what I be- 
heve would go a long way toward placing the mining in- 
dustry in a less dangerous class of occupation. I do not 
wish to appear as the man, who, looking through a dark 
glass, saw everything dark. I want to view things in a 
practical and helpful light. 

Wm. Crooks. 

Iinsley, Ala. 





Letter No. 28—One of the most important considera- 
tions, in the discussion of mining laws and needed min- 
ing legislation, is the question of the selection of state 
mine inspectors. I believe that it is quite generally agreed 
that the mine-inspection department, of all others, should 
be under civil-service control. This plan seems to have 
been followed in most coal-producing states. Viewed 
from the standpoint of the mine workers’ organization, 
however, the system has the disadvantage that it places 
the mine-inspection service almost beyond the control of 
any outside influence, either political or otherwise. 

The mine-inspection service in Illinois had been, for 
many years, practically free from the untoward influence 
of politics; and, as a result, the work had been brought 
to a high degree of efficiency. Inspection, under civil 
service, in this state, meant just exactly what it said. 
The mine inspectors were obliged to report to the Civil- 
Service Commission, for each month, before the seventh 
day of the following month. Under the rules adopted 
by the commission, “A false statement in an efficiency 
report was sufficient ground for discharge from the serv- 
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ice.” This note was printed at the bottom of each inspec- 
tion-report blank, and every mine inspector understood 
its significance. 

When the Democrats came into power, in the change of 
administration in the state, they naturally wanted all 
the: offices they could control. To assist them in their 
efforts to secure these, they had the advantage of an 
obliging attorney-general. It transpired that, under the 
Republican administration, the civil-service law was 
signed after the mining law; and the attorney-general had 
ruled that this fact would place the mine inspectors under 
the civil service. But, to offset this, a further ruling was 
made to the effect that “All persons who are appointed by 
the governor and are under bonds are not under civil- 
service control.” 

It is needless to comment on the fact that, as a result 
of the first examination held by the new board of exam- 
iners, 19 out of 34 candidates who took the examination 
passed successfully. This result was in marked contrast 
with a previous examination held under civil service, 
where only 6 out of 29 candidates passed the examination. 
The standard of excellence of the new board is suggested 
by the claim, made by a prominent member of the board 
in discussing one of the questions given in the examina- 
tion, that “The size of a hoisting engine depends on the 
drum.” 

I do not make this statement in the spirit of retaliation, 
but to show that, in politics, it is difficult to secure the 
appointment of capable men, either to serve on the exam- 
ining board or in the inspection of mines. On the other 
hand, many office seekers and wire-pullers obtain the ap- 
pointment to these important and responsible positions, 
as a reward for their political activities. 

At the present time, a strong effort is being made in 
Illinois to make the office of state mine inspector an 
elective instead of an appointive office. This effort ema- 
nates from the state mine workers’ organization. At 
its convention, held in Peoria, last March, a resolution 
was passed recommending that all state mine inspectors 
should be elected by popular vote. It is understood that 
a bill will be introduced into the state legislature now in 
session, providing for such an enactment. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt but that a strong fight will be required to 
pass such a law, as the attempt will meet with determined 
opposition. 

Of the two evils, I would much prefer to see the mine- 
inspection department under the baneful influence of poli- 
tics, than to see that office made elective. Under politics, 
a mine inspector may be an honest man; but, under the 
elective system, honest mine inspection is practically out 
of the question. In order to hold his office, the inspector 
must overlook many flagrant violations of the mining law, 
on the part of the miners, and condone many shortcom- 
ings of the operators. It needs no argument to convince 
one that inspection, under such conditions, would be a 
farce, jeopardizing both the safety of human life and the 
security of property. 

A Former MINE INSPECTOR. 
addi E 





Letter No. 29—The manner of selection of state mine 
inspectors appears to me to be one of the most important 
questions affecting the coal-mining industry, at the pres- 
ent time. This is eminently the case, in Illinois, where 
an attempt is about to be made to force a bill through the 
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present legislature, providing that mine inspectors shall 
be elected at the regular state elections instead of being 
appointed by the governor, as formerly, or by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

There is, perhaps, no question demanding greater atten- 
tion, in respect to needed legislation than the question of 
efficient mine inspection. It is unnecessary to remark 
that mine inspectors should be in possession of the fore- 
most mining knowledge, both practical and theoretical. 
A mine inspector should be a broad-minded man, capable 
of handling any problem that may be presented, with a 
clear head and without prejudice. He must be a man of 
courage and fearless in the discharge of the duties per- 
taining to his office. His character should be beyond 
reproach. 

In order to secure men of this type and standing, I am 
convinced that the first requirement is an examination, 
both practical and theoretical, to ascertain the capabilities 
of the candidate. It is of the utmost importance that the 
examining board should be composed of thoroughly 
capable and representative men. The board should com- 
prise, naturally, two operators, two miners and a mining 
engineer who is a graduate of a college and understands 
fully the theory, principles and practice of coal mining. 
The operators on the board should each be a superintend- 
ent or manager of some coal company engaged in the 
mining of coal. They should each possess a theoretical 
and practical knowledge of the principles of coal mining. 
The miners on the board should be men of practical ex- 
perience in the mining of coal, and should possess certifi- 
cates of competency obtained by them in a previous ex- 
amination. A board so constituted is capable of giving 
a fair and thorough examination and determining with 
equal justice the capabilities of candidates who present 
themselves for examination. 

When we consider that the mine inspector must meet 
continually with men who are the most capable repre- 
sentatives of both the operators and the miners, it is easy 
to see that an inspector must be, himself, a capable offi- 
cial in order to handle the various questions that arise, 
logically and with sound reason and common sense. 
There is no question but that coal mining, in this and 
other states, is growing in importance every day. The 
coal industry is advancing by strides. More capital is 
being expended, larger plants are being erected and ex- 
tensive mines developed. The output expected from these 
mines far exceeds what would have been thought of a few 
years ago. 

In the face of these conditions, it is absurdly ridiculous 
to consider any proposition that bids fair to lower the 
efficiency of the mine-inspection service. No argument 
is required to convince a reasonable, unprejudiced mind 
that such inspection service should be completely divorced 
from politics. The proposition to make the office elective 
has nothing to recommend its adoption to one who is at 
all familiar with the responsibilities of the position and 
its requirements. 

Let one consider, for a moment, and ask himself the 
question, How can an inspector discharge the arduous 
duties of his office when, by so doing, would mean to for- 
feit his reélection to the office? Is it not more than can 
be expected of human nature, for one to take an inde- 
pendent stand in opposition to the forces and elements to 
which he must look for support in future elections? As 
a consequence of this condition, would not the mine in- 
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spector become simply an office seeker—a good fellow with 
the operators and a diplomatist with mine workers, hav- 
ing always uppermost in his mind the chances of his 
reélection to office? Can anyone say but that this would 
be the natural result and outcome of making the office of 
mine inspector an elective office ? 

The man must be blind indeed who cannot see that the 
adoption of the elective system, in the selection of men 
to serve as mine inspectors, would practically eliminate the 
question of fitness or capability. The success of the can- 
didate for office would depend, first, on the number of 
votes he could command, in respect to his nomination ; 
and, second, on the success of his party at the polls. The 
question may well be asked, Why should the lives of men 
working in the mines and the security.of valuable prop- 
erty be made to depend on such uncertain and changing 
conditions as are assured in politics? A careful study and 
familiarity with the situation make the conclusion almost 
inevitable that neither the miners nor the operators, as a 
class, should be permitted to influence or in any way con- 
trol the selection of a state mine inspector; because the 
interests of both of the parties named will be and are 
seriously affected by the conscientious discharge of the 
duties that devolve upon the inspector. 

At the annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ Insti- 
tute, U. S. A., held at Birmingham, Ala., June, 1913, the 
inspectors present engaged in a very interesting discussion 
of this subject. It was generally shown by the experiences 
given that the elective system, in respect to mine-inspec- 
tion service, seriously impaired the efficiency of the work. 
It was shown that not only was much time lost through 
the necessity of electioneering on the part of the inspector, 
but that he was seriously handicapped in the matter of 
enforcing the mining law. It was stated that the influ- 
ence of the United Mine Workers’ Organization was par- 
ticularly harmful, under the elective system, since any 
failure of the mine inspector to comply with a request 
coming from an official of that organization was at once 
heralded throughout his district and the matter taken 
up by the several locals in a way that promised that the 
said inspector would fail of reélection, a succeeding term. 
It was further shown that, under such a system, the in- 
spector is constantly used as a tool to adjust matters that 
are wholly outside of his province. Reference was made 
to the work that Coat Acer had already done to combat 
this law, and the hope was expressed that this work would 
be continued. 

In closing, I want to indorse what has already been 
said in reference to the length of tenure of office, in the 
case of state mine inspectors. I want to say that the 
longer the inspector is in office, the more capable, efficient 
and valuable he becomes as a state official. Any change in 
the inspector means a handicap to the service in that dis- 
trict, as it requires time for a new inspector, no matter 
how capable he may be, to understand and become famil- 
iar with the working conditions of the mines in his charge. 
He must learn anew the attitude of the operators and 
miners in that district. 

Again, it is plainly evident that, having acquired this 
knowledge of affairs and conditions, the method of treat- 
ment by a new inspector will differ materially from that 
of his predecessor in office; and this fact threatens an in- 
creased expense and annoyance to the operator and jeopar- 
dizes the harmonious relations existing between employer 
and employed, which the old inspector has been able, by 
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his long and intimate relation, to establish. For these 
and other reasons, I believe that an inspector should be 
appointed for good behavior and removable only for cause, 
to be established through regular judicial action before a 
proper tribunal. 
MINE INSPECTOR. 
, Penn. 


Drying Washed Coal 


Letter No. 3—Referring to the question of John Ham- 
mond in regard to the drying of washed coal, I would 
suggest, as the best means available for his purpose, 
at the present time, the use of centrifugal coal driers, 
which are something new on the market and for which 
1 have heard of claims being made that the moisture in 
coal can be reduced to, approximately, 3 per cent. I be- 
lieve, however, that such statements have been frequently 
misunderstood, as I think it is more generally admitted 
that the best that can be expected of these machines is a 
reduction of the moisture to about 3 per cent. above the 
ordinary moisture content of the raw coal before washing. 

I have been doing considerable experimenting with 
one of these machines and, under certain conditions, have 
succeeded in reducing the moisture to about 4.5 per cent., 
which is the lowest obtained to date. I believe, however, 
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that it is too early to predict the possibilities of these ma- 
chines of the various makes; and I do not believe that 
definite information can be given, until they have been 
tested under commercially operating conditions, for sev- 
eral months. I believe, however, that there are good pos- 
sibilities in them. 

In regard to the probable increased cost of drying the 
coal by these machines: I think it is, also, too early to 
predict just what the final cost will be; and would not 
care to be quoted in that regard at this time. 

Outside of centrifugal driers, the only other methods 
of drying the washed coal are through the storage of the 
coal in suitable bins. The extent, however, to which the 
moisture can be reduced depends largely on the size of 
the bins, as compared with the plant capacity ; or, in other 
words, the length of time the coal can be permitted to 
drain before being drawn from the bin. Such systems are 
quite common and the results of their use are undoubt- 
edly known to this correspondent, and I assume no fur- 
ther discussion of that point is required. 

I shall be glad to give additional information in regard 
to centrifugal driers at such time as the work has been 
carried to a point where such data will be of definite 
value. G. R. DELAMATER, 

Consulting Enginer. 

Harrisburg, Penn. 
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Size of Discharge Portal—The required diameter (d) of 
the discharge portal of a centrifugal pump, as stated pre- 
viously, depends on both the gallons (G) of water pumped and 
the head (h) against which the pump discharges. This is cal- 
culated by the formula 


d= 0.56.4) ieee 

Vh V 10h 
It is evident, therefore,:that the area of the discharge por- 
tal of the pump is always less than that of the column pipe, 
the diameter of which is calculated for the given discharge 


(G) and a velocity of 400 ft. per min. as in other types of 
pumps, according to the formula previously given, 


dg = 0.257 G 


Diameter Hatio for Different Heads—Comparing the two 
formulas last given, it is clear that the ratio of the diameter 
of the column pipe to the diameter of the discharge portal 
of a centrifugal pump is independent of the quantity of water 
Bees. and varies as the fourth root of the discharge head. 

his diameter ratio is given by the formula 
6726 4 


dg _ Pet 44/;— 
ae Oke h=say,V h 


In other words, the suitable diameter of column pipe for a 
double-suction, volute pump is found by multiplying the diam- 
pump), by four-ninths 
of the fourth root of the head in feet. For example, a No. 10 
pump of this type, discharging under a head of 150 ft. will re- 
quire a 16-in. column pipe to reduce the velocity of the flow 
to, approximately, 400 ft. per min., in the pipe. 


Capacity of Double-Suction, Volute Pumps—Calling the 
number of this type of pump N, the rated capacity of the 
pump, for a maximum efficiency and a given head (h) in 
eet, is given approximately by the formula 


G= N2Y 10h 


Limitations in _Practice—Naturally, the adaptation of cen- 
trifugal pumps, like centrifugal fans, is limited to certain 
conditions, in respect to the quantity of water to be handled 
and the head. For the same pump, within certain limits de- 
termined by a falling off in efficiency, the discharge varies as 
the square root of the head. 

For example, a small No. 2, double-suction, volute pump 
capable of throwing, under a 50-ft. head, 


G = N2 Y 10h = 22° 10 X 50 = say 90 gal. per min. 


is not an efficient pump to use under a head of 100 ft. or 
more. In other words, pumps of this class have their limits 
of ie tke owing to the rapid decrease of efficiency as the 
head is increased. The formulas given for estimating the size 

nd capacity of these pumps relate to the maximum efficiency 
of the pump. 
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Table Adapted to Pumping In Mines—The following table 
has been specially prepared to meet the conditions common to 
coal mining. Owing to the rapid corrosion of the pipes by the 
acid mine water, the usual tables giving the loss of head due 
to friction for the flow of water in pipes do not apply, except 
when the pipes are new. When using such tables it is safe to 
add_from 20 to 25 per cent. to the values given. 

_ The table given below is estimated for a coefficient of 
friction f = 0.01, instead of 0.0075 or 0.008, as is often done. 
The heads due to friction in the suction and column pipes are 
based on velocities of 200 ft. and 400 ft., respectively, and esti- 
mated for a 10-ft. suction and a 100-ft. column pipe or dis- 
charge head. This makes the total static head or lift 110 ft. 
TABLE SHOWING SIZES OF SUCTION AND COLUMN PIPES, FRIC- 

TION VELOCITY AND TOTAL HEADS AND TOTAL 
PRESSURES, FOR DIFFERENT CAPACITIES 


r I si = = 2 is © z 
a j 3S : . A= GO OA . = 

Bp 32 "88 20 8s BASBBS 88 ae 
53 mZS RAG PAG PRR eemee Be 8 “ee 
9, oe omnes ee S86 pBe poe ud Bel og 
ne O8° OFF SOON BAT SSR SER AS A GAs 
$0 $50 Bal gb, 82) Bas seo 8 8 ay BSs 
2d 2s a3 oe One 2369 8.6 $5 #803 

mS FaS Bao An? ROS SAS oot S$ Se of fe 
= & [aad abe nda be Aa = aro 

(G.p.M.) (Ft.) (Ft.) (In.) (In. (Ft. (Ft) (Ft.) CHG) @ tap. 815 

50 0.336 18.85 2.47 1.75 0.17 0.69 110.0 130.0 56.4 
100) 35298 Pts (3s <a ako SFO Pa ee. me 124.4 54.0 
WO O:108 ~ 9748 Maoh Bhd ye Lk, ty: Wee 120.5 52.3 
Ba: 137 7770s Oe a1:4.B9 Cees 9 bee 118.7 51.5 
SOUP E 310) 86; OF. UT, Oe en GO eee ans he 117.6 51.0 
SOOT 106 yy" 96 Ae Pied BBO dese elk Ps Gat ae 116.9 50.7 
O00, 2) 0200752 5449 8 67) Gh ee, ek, 116.4 50.5 
ZOOL O- O00 IE.O4 2205 MENG: Ole aa eke Bx. Wedd 116.0 50.3 
BOOT = 0,084 eee ee CIOs W707, wk ak fon ee 115.7 50.2 
GU0t NEN, 0792-8, 4d: LODO a 19. EO ies kore ee 115.4 50.1 
SOON 0,075 au AS oe Le Oe ofc 7. 0) bent ot ie Gane 115.1 50.0 
42003 FO; 000.879. 8649 194 8 BEY ie, ecb dies 114.8: 49.9 
1400°%) 0:068,)8:.88 298510. 69.8%.) 05% ee: 114.5 49.8 
TOONS O.0600 8-394, 18,00- 10.00 Nene te Per. 114.3 49.7 
1800 0.056 3.14 14.85 10.61 114.1 49.6 
2000 0.053 2.98 15.65 11.18 113.9 49.5 
2500 10.048. 20, OT 207.80 612. BO. 2 cok os Ban cons 113.6 49.3 
BOO | 0, OFS, 18.4870 10-17) 19.00 ass. has 113.3 49.2 
ADDO 088. SCTE 5 29140028: Bh. oa ee eS hk 113.0 , 49.1 
5000 0.034 1.89 24.75 17.68 . arcee. 192.3 29.0 


The table gives the diameters of the suction and column pipes 
for the velocities named above and for different quantities dis- 
charged varying from 50 to 5000 gal. per min. 

The friction head for other lengths of vertical suction and 
column pipes are easily found from the values given in the 
table. The length of inclined pipes must be found by di- 
viding the vertical head by the sine of the angle of the slope 
or inclination. The table gives the exact diameter of pipe rey, 
quired instead of the nominal size. : 
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Pump Troubles 


I want to ask, What would cause a duplex pump to over- 
reach; or, in other words, what is the possible cause of 
this pump making a stroke of 15 in. on one side and 21 
in. on the other side, when each side of the pump should 
have a stroke of 18 in.? The pump is of the Worthington 
type and, I may say, the water-end is in perfect condition. 
Our machinist in charge says that the steam valves are 
right. Except for the unequal stroke of, the pistons, the 
pump is doing excellent work. 

I also want to ask how much pressure the springs con- 
trolling the water valves of the pump should have. The 
pump is discharging against a pressure of 90 lb. per sq.in., 
through an 8-in. column pipe. The dimensions of the 
steam- and water-ends are as follows: Steam-end—high- 
pressure cylinder, 14 in. diameter; low-pressure cylinder, 
20 in. diameter. Water-end—plunger, 1114 in. diameter. 
The length of stroke is 18 in. There are four suction 
valves and four discharge valves. What size of spring- 
brass wire should be used on these valves, assuming the 
diameter of the springs is 5 in.? 

I would also like to know what danger there is, if any, 
in operating a pump in the condition I have stated. 

MINE FOREMAN. 

Coral, Penn. 


There is nothing unusual or peculiar in the action of 
s duplex pump, as described by correspondent. It is well 
known that there is nothing to determine the exact length 
of the stroke of a pump, which may be a little longer or 
shorter than the specified normal stroke. The stroke is 
brought to rest by the admission of live steam in that end 
of the steam cylinder when the valve closes the exhaust 
port and opens the steam port. The movement of the two 
pistons of a duplex pump is not correspondingly uni- 
form; and the length of the stroke of each piston is, there- 
fore, independent. The relative distance through which 
each piston moves, in a single stroke, will depend not only 
on the movement of its valve, which is actuated by the op- 
posite piston; but, likewise, on the stiffness of the moving 
parts and resistance of the valves on the respective sides 
of the pump. 

We are advised, further, that it is possible that the 
cross-exhaust valve, in this particular pump, is not free 
to open between the cylinders, this being a compound, 
duplex pump. We would suggest that the machinist look 
carefully to the valves, again, on each side of the pump 
and reéxamine their setting, as this is most frequently the 
chief cause of such a difficulty. 

The inquiry does not state anything in regard to the 
conditions of suction, in this case. It frequently happens 
that, on a very long or a very high suction, the springs 
controlling the suction valves must be extra light, in order 
to allow for the increased suction head. 

The information desired in regard to the proper tension 
of the springs and size of brass wire required can be best 
obtained by corresponding directly with the manufactur- 


ers of this pump, who will be pleased to give such infor- 
mation and further advice as is necessary. In writing 
for such information, it is always required to give the 
number of the pump. While the observed irregularity 
in the action of this pump may be due to other causes, 
which can be detected only by a close and careful in- 
spection, such as faulty pipe connections or bad packing, 
it is more than probable the trouble is in the valves. 


Available Oxygen 


Will you kindly explain how it is that when we are 
taught that oxygen is the mainstay of combustion, and 
anything burnt in pure oxygen is consumed with extreme 
rapidity, the effect of carbon dioxide, which contains more 
oxygen than carbon monoxide, is to extinguish flame while 
carbon monoxide assists the combustion. 

We are taught that carbon dioxide contains two atoms 
of oxygen and one of carbon, while carbon monoxide con- 
tains only one atom of oxygen and one of carbon. It 
would seem that the gas containing the greater percentage 
of oxygen would naturally be the better supporter of com- 
bustion ; but, on the contrary, in this case, the gas contain- 
ing the less oxygen assists combustion, while that contain- 
ing more oxygen has an opposite effect. 

STUDENT. 

Dubois, Penn. z 

In order for oxygen to support the combustion of mat- 
ter, it must be available or free. The oxygen contained 
in both of these gases mentioned by correspondent is 
combined with carbon and is not available or free to sup- 
port combustion. 

The fact that carbon monoxide acts to assist combustion, 
while carbon dioxide has the opposite effect and reduces 
the combustion of matter, is due to the respective proper- 
ties of these gases. Neither of the gases is a supporter 
of combustion of carbon or carbonaceous material. Car- 
bon monoxide, however, is a combustible gas, while car- 
bon dioxide is an incombustible gas. The former will 
therefore burn in an atmosphere of oxygen and produce, 
as a result, carbon dioxide. It is the heat of this combus- 
tion of the gas that assists the combustion of carbonaceous 


‘matter when this gas is present. 


On the other hand, as stated, carbon dioxide being 
incombustible will not burn even in the presence of free 
oxygen. Therefore, when carbon dioxide is present in the 
atmosphere, it serves to dilute the oxygen present, making 
the percentage of available oxygen in the atmosphere less 
and thereby reducing the activity of the combustion. Not 
only this, but the incombustible gas when present absorbs 
the heat of the combustion taking place, which again 
reduces the rapidity of the combustion. It must be re- 
membered that the activity and rapidity of combustion 
depend on the relative affinity of the elements of the 
combustibles for those of the supporter of combustion 
and the percentage of available oxygen present in the 
atmosphere. 
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! 
Examination Questions 
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Alberta, Canada, Examination 
for First-Class Certificates, 
Held Jume 23-25, 1914 


VENTILATION—(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What is meant by the term “occluded gases” ? 
Name the occluded gases found in coal mines. What other 
gases are met with in coal mines and how do they orig- 
inate? State briefly the characteristics of each gas. 

Ans.—The occluded gases of coal mines are those natur- 
ally contained (occluded) in the porés of the coal or other 
strata. In many cases, these gases have escaped from the 
pores of the coal and rock and are held confined in pockets 
or other void spaces in the strata. The occluded gases 
of coal mines are: Methane or marsh gas (CH,), olefiant 
gas or ethene (C,H,), carbon dioxide (CO,), nitrogen 
(N), oxygen (O) and, in a few instances, ethane (C,H,). 
The other gases found in coal mines are: Carbon mon- 
oxide (CO) and hydrogen sulphide (H,S). Neither 
of these two gases is found occluded in coal formations. 
Carbon monoxide is a product of the explosion of gun- 
powder and some nitroglycerin compounds, or of the slow 
combustion of carbon in a limited supply of air. Hydro- 
gen sulphide is a product of the decomposition of pyrites, 
in the presence of moisture, the pyrites being frequently 
associated with coal formations. 

The principal characteristics of the gases mentioned are 
briefly as follows: All the gases are colorless and without 
odor, except hydrogen sulphide, which has a strong, pun- 
gent odor resembling that of rotten eggs. Methane, car- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen sulphide form explosive mix- 
tures with air. Although carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
sulphide are generally considered the only poisonous gases, 
both being deadly in their effect on the human system, 
carbon dioxide has a distinctly toxic effect,- producing 
headache, nausea, pains in the back and hmbs and death 
by suffocation. Nitrogen is an inert gas, serving to dilute 
the oxygen of the air and other gases, but playing no 
other part in general chemical reactions. Oxygen is the 
great supporter of life and combustion. Olefiant gas, 
when present in firedamp mixtures, lowers the point of ig- 
nition and increases the explosive condition. 

Ques.—If the total quantity of air circulating in a 
mine is 120,000 cu.ft. per min., with a water gage of 3.5 
in., find the indicated horsepower of the fan engine, tak- 
ing the combined efficiency of fan and engine as 70 per 
cent. 

Ans.—The pressure corresponding to a water gage of 
3.5 in. is 3.5 & 5.2 = 18.2 lb. per sq.ft. Then taking 
the combined efficiency of fan and engine as 70 per cent., 
the indicated horsepower of the fan engine is 

_ 120,000 X 18.2 
~ 0.70 X 33,000 

Ques.—A seam of coal lying at an inclination of 35 
degrees is worked on the room-and-pillar system, the 
rooms being driven up the pitch. The distance between 
each set of levels is 400 ft. Several pillars in the lower 





= 94.5 hp. 


panel have been extracted and the strata overlying the 
coal seam give off CH, freely. Rooms are still being 
driven to the rise of this gob and also on the inby side 
of it. Show by means of a sketch how you would ven- 
tilate this part of the mine. 

Ans.—The question states that rooms are still being 
driven “on the inby side” of the section in which the 
pillars have been drawn. The plan is therefore the ad- 
vancing system of working. Under the conditions named, 
it would have been better to have adopted a panel system 
of working, and worked each panel on the retreating 
plan. By that means, all of the coal, including that 
mined from the pillars, could have been hauled out on 
the intake air without difficulty. 

Under the conditions named in the question, it is 
important to ventilate the levels by separate air splits, 
carrying the air in to the head of each level and returning 
it through the rooms in such a manner as to sweep the 
face of each place, as shown by the arrows in the accom- 
panying figure. 

The current, after sweeping the edge of the falls in the 
pillar workings, will be laden with gas and is conduct- 
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ed at once into the main return airway and passes out 
of the mine. To avoid hauling any coal on this air, 
a crosscut should be opened on the cross-entries at a 
point inby of the pillar section and a switch laid there 
to take the coal out on the intake air. It will be neces- 
sary to put a door on this crosscut and to backswitch the 
pillar coal to this door to avoid the gas. 

Ques.—The ventilating fan at a mine is exhausting, 
but is made reversible. Explain under what emergency 
arising underground would the reversal of the ventilat- 
ing current be of benefit. 

Ans.—In the development of a large mine, it frequent- 
ly happens that the main roads and airways must tra- 
verse a large section of old workings that have been 
abandoned long since and sealed off. In many instances 
heavy falls have broken the cover to the surface. Since, 
in the exhaust system, the mine is ventilated under a 
pressure below that of the atmosphere, the outside air is 
forced down through the breaks and the gases accumu- 
lated in the old workings are driven out into the mine. 
The reversing of the fan will obviate this difficulty. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


The following is a copy of the letter being sent out by the 
burgesses of the various municipalities in the anthracite 
region to the saloon keepers of these municipalities: 

Owing to my position as burgess of this municipality, and 
the fact that the chief industry within the limits of my 
jurisdiction is the mining and preparation of anthracite coal, 
which you are aware, cannot be accomplished without con- 
siderable risk to the lives and welfare of those employed in 
this dangerous vocation, I have been requested to send each 
of you a letter, asking, if you will join in a voluntary move- 
ment not to open your respective places of business for the 
sale of liquor until the hour of 7 a.m. and close the same not 
later than 11 p.m. The chief reason for making this request 
is that the various coal mining companies operating in this 
vicinity are making an earnest effort to reduce the number 
of serious and fatal accidents which occur at frequent inter- 
vals in their mines. 

During the year 1914 a large number of serious and fatal 
accidents occurred in the mines located in this borough. 
These accidents result in untold suffering of the victims and 
in addition, in many instances, are the cause of distress and 
want among the large number of widows and orphans created 
in each mining village by the untimely death of the father 
and wage-earner, thus depriving many families of their only 
visible means of support. You will no doubt agree that when 
an accident which causes the death of a father or son occurs, 
not only the family deprived of a wage-earner suffers, but 
it is a decided loss to our community at large. 

It has come under the observation of officials in charge 
of our mines that many men who have been injured or killed 
have been frequent patrons of the saloon until a late hour at 
night and on their way to work in the morning. Mining 
accident statistics, which are compiled from year to year 
prove that many of these unfortunate occurrences transpire 
during the morning hours. Six hundred and twenty-four 
persons were killed and several thousand injured, in the 
anthracite mines during 1913. I do not intend to infer that 
all these accidents were caused by the use of alcohol, but the 
men in charge claim to have several specific cases to which 
they can refer whose victims were in the saloon late the night 
before, and again on their way to work. This is not a pro- 
hibition movement, but one of common-sense regulation. 

Will you do your part to help it along by keeping your 
place of business closed between the hours designated? 


Many Bills Are Introduced 


Members of the legislative committee of the United Mine 
Workers of the anthracite and bituminous districts expect to 
urge the legislature to provide for an assistant mine inspector 
in every district. An assistant inspector, they contend, will 
double the frequency of inspections and this plan was pre- 
ferred over that of asking for the creation of 10 additional 
inspectors. 

It is the plan of the mine workers to draw up a bill making 
the salary of these assistant inspectors $2000, and it is said 
this bill will be ready for presentation to the Legislature 
in about two weeks. The lobby to be maintained by the mine 
workers will devote considerable of its time to the Compen- 
sation Act. 

During the week two bills were introduced into the legis- 
lature, one in the Senate and one in the House, either of 
which will, if passed, do away with case beer and “family 
trade” in Pennsylvania. It is explained that the bills’ primary 
object is to prevent the wholesalers, brewers, ete., from send- 
ing beer into the mining towns where there are no licensed 
saloons. Tbe penalty provides for a fine of $100 and the loss 
of license for five years. 

Mr. Garner introduced three bills during the week, one pro- 
viding that all mine foremen, assistant mine foremen or fire- 
bosses, in making examinations of the mines before the men 
enter their working places in the morning, shall be accom- 
panied by at least one miner. It contended that these foremen 
are compelled to travel many miles in dangerous and gaseous 
places and are the only men in the mines for hours at a 
time, and that many have been overcome by deadly gases or 
injured while thus making these examinations and have died 
before any workmen arrived. The bill says that but little 
cost would be placed on the operators to detail an experienced 
miner to accompany the foremen on the examinations of the 
mines. 

The second bill provides for the employment of an assistant 
hoisting engineer for one hour in the morning and one hour 
in the evening, while men are being lowered and hoisted 
into the mines. Mr. Garner states that accidents have been 
caused by the sudden illness or injury to hoisting engineers 
and in one case an engineer was intoxicated while on duty 
and no other person was in the engine house to stop the 
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engine and the cage was drawn to the head of the frame and 
six miners were killed. The bill carries a penalty of $100 
for each day of violation. 

The third bill of the trio, all of which pertain to anthra- 
cite mines, is for the purpose of overcoming the decision of 
the Dauphin County Court, which sustained the Attorney 
General in his decision that any one working in anthracite 
mines was a miner. This bill provides that before any one 
shall receive a certificate of qualification as a mine foreman 
or assistant mine foreman, he must have given satisfactory 
evidence to the board of examiners of at least five years’ 
practical experience as a miner “in the actual work of cutting 
coal at a face.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Mayfield—When the boiler of a mine locomotive burst, 
while pulling a trip of coal cars on Jan. 27, Mrs. Mary Wazer- 
chak and daughter, aged 14 years, who were riding on the 
trip, and the engineer as well, were quite seriously burned. 
The locomotive was the property of the Moosic Mountain Coal 
Co., and was hauling its last strip of coal cars from Jessup 
to the breaker at’ Marshwood. 


Seranton—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co, 
is having prepared various designs of steel cages which 
will be submitted to a board of the Lackawanna’s mine super- 
intendents within a short time, and one of the designs will 
surely be adopted. Just what it will cost to install the new 
style carriage in all the company’s mines has not been stated, 
but it is thought it will be in the neighborhood of $50,000. 
The argument that mine gases would have a corrosive effect 
on the steel and tend to weaken the carriage is not given 
much consideration. It is stated that steel carriages have 
been-in use for five years in some mines and that the improved 
style has more than paid for the additional cost. 


Rappahanock—Over 1000 men and boys were given em- 
ployment on Jan. 25, by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. at the 
new concrete and steel breaker located here, which has been 
erected on the site of the old Packer No. 5 breaker. Work 
was started on the breaker about a year ago. The building 
is absolutely fireproof the floors being of concrete and lighting 
accomplished by electricity. It is the only breaker in the 
Hazleton region in which cars are loaded by means of a belt. 
Both empty and loaded cars will be weighed on the one scale 
in the new breaker. 


Rohrsburg—While digging a skunk out of a hole on his 
farm, in Columbia County, on Jan. 25, Bert Everett discovered 
the outcropping of a vein of coal. He started to uncover the 
measure and from all indications it is over 12 ft. in thickness. 


\ 
Bituminous 


Pittsburgh—On Thursday, Feb. 11, a representative of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission will hear testimony of 
railroads and shippers, pro and con, as to the justice and 
merits of the so-called “spotting car tariff’ sought to be 
imposed by the carriers in furtherance of previously expressed 
suggestions of the commission and suspended by that tribunal 
pending inquiry regarding it. In this connection the com- 
mission has caused it to be understood that the burden of 
proof of the necessity for the charge proposed, rests upon the 
railroads, and, also that only the testimony of shippers 
specifically mentioned in the suspended tariff will be heard. 


Boswell—The mines of the Randolph Coal Co. are to have 
their capacity increased by the installation of a complete 
electrical equipment. With the aid of the new equipment it 
is expected that the daily output will be sufficient to enable 
the company to meet the competition of many larger mines. 


Iselin—Following an attempt to dynamite the big company 
store building of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., the mines have been shut down. Two attempts were. 
made to dynamite the miners’ hall at that place and the 
home of an Official of the coal company before the latest 
outrage which damaged the big store building considerably. 


Ebensburg—Three men were killed and six injured when a 
rope broke on a loaded trip of coal cars at Delaney, Jan. 28, 
permitting the cars to run down the slope into an empty 
train, upon which men were riding. 


February 6, 1915 


Mine Inspector Monteith, of the 15th Bituminous District, 
comprising the northern part of Cambria County and the 
Greenwich mines in Indiana County, believes that the 1914 
production will be about 5,000,000 tons, or 1,000,000 tons less 
than that for 1913. 


Uniontown—Orders were recently issued by the H. C, Frick 
Coke Co. to fire immediately 1000 coke ovens which have been 
idle for a year or more. These ovens are scattered through- 
out the entire Connellsville district, about 20 plants being 
affected. 

Receivers were recently appointed for two more business 
men of Fayette County, William M. Thompson, brother of J. 
V. Thompson, and Jasper Augustine, a business associate of 
the latter. Both men owned coal lands and placed their assets 
far in excess of their liabilities. 


Washington—cC. J. Kelley and William Gregory, mine fore- 
men at the No. 2 mine of the Meadowlands Coal Co., recently 
‘entered pleas of guilty to violating the mining laws. They 
had neglected to protect, as required by law, trolley wires 
at a parting in the mine, since this parting was to be aband- 
oned shortly. They were each fined $40 and costs. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—It is reported that the sale of the Big Vein Po- 
cahontas Coal Co. has been confirmed by the court. This 
operation was sold on Dec. 31 at auction and bought in by 
the bondholders for $356,000. It had been working under re- 
eceivership for about four years, and it is reported made con- 
siderable money during that time. . 


Huntington—It is said that the Ohio Guyan Valley Coal Co. 
has arranged to take over the holdings of the Rocky Creek 
Coal Co. at Chapmansville. This firm is one of the Ohio oper- 
ators that is seeking coal in the West Virginia field. 


VIRGINIA 


Pocahontas—The first National Bank of Pocahontas, owner 
of 14 bonds, of $1000 each, and Andrew C. Snyder, of Balti- 
more, owner of 12 bonds of the Big Vein Pocahontas Coal Co., 
recently filed a bill for an injunction in circuit court No. 3, 
against Thomas C. Boswell, Michael Sheehan, Merville H. 
Carter, John C. Krug, and Frederick H. Hack, constituting the 
bondholders’ committee, the Big Vein Pocahontas Co., and the 
Colonial Trust Co., and Elmore D. Jeffrey. The bill alleges 
that the bondholders’ committee undertook to disregard the 
rights and obligations of one of the members, and held meet- 
ings without his knowledge or consultation with him. The 
bill asked for an injunction to prevent the purchase of the 
coal lands involved. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Twenty-eight out of the class of 33 men 
taking the semi-annual examination for positions of first and 
second class foremen and fire bosses passed. A. C. Ramcey 
of Littleton received the highest mark—97—in the first class. 


KENTUCKY 


Graham—The W. G. Duncan Coal Co. has built and 
equipped a “moonlight” schoolhouse in which a night school 
will be conducted. This is a part of the state-wide cam- 
paign to wipe out adult illiteracy in Kentucky. 


Uniontown—It is reported here that the Deep Water Coal 
Co. which has extensive plans for taking over a large coal 
area in this part of the state has asked for a two months’ ex- 
tension of options which the promoters held on large coal 
holdings. It was reported recently that the deal had been 
closed but confirmation is lacking. 


Whitesburg—J. H. Hopkins and associates of Virginia have 
taken a lease on the E. M. Webb coal land tract ncar Sergent 
on the Lexington & Eastern R.R. It is announced that they 
will begin immediately, on an operation which is to have a 
daily output of from 800 to 1000 tons. 


Harlan—A group of former Alabama operators who some 
time ago entered this field and leased the Harlan Home Min- 
ing Co.’s operation from A. B. and D. B. Cornett and reorgan- 
ized the company as the Republic Coal Co., havo recently un- 
dertaken a second development. They have taken an 800-acre 
lease on land owned by John H. Smith and Judge W. F. Hall 
and will build one mile of railroad and begin operating in 
the spring. This group of operators is headed by E. O. 
Guthrie. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—The Purseglove-Maher Coal Co., which recently 
made arrangements for opening a new mine in Logan County, 
W. Va., has shipped its horses to the new operation, at which 
a large amount of work has already been done. A new rail- 
road track is to be constructed to the mine, and it is said that 
the operation will be ready for work within a few weeks. 
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Nelsonville—The Robbins Coal Co, which has a normal out- 
put of 600 tons daily has closed down its mines indefinitely, 
because of lack of business. 


Rendville—The shutting down of the mines of the Sunday 
Creek Co. in the Hocking Valley is the cause of much suffer- 
ing and destitution among the miners of that _ section. 
Recently the chairman of the board of education visited Co- 
lumbus and appealed for donations of food, clothing and 
money to relieve the suffering. Many of the mines have been 
closed down entirely and others are being operated with a 
small force of men. 


ILLINOIS 


Duquoin—The mining property of the Benton District Coal 
Co. at Hanaford which recently went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, has been sold for $60,000. This deal was completed by 
Herman Rea of Christopher, receiver of the property. 


Edwardsville—The hoisting apparatus at the mine of the 
East Side Coal Co. broke recently when the cage, with four 
miners upon it, was 130 ft. from the bottom. After dropping 
a few feet, the safety clutches stopped the fall. This is 
the second case in about three weeks of the same kind of 
an accident happening to mines in this county. 


Benton—Engineers for the Illinois Central R.R. are com- 
pleting a survey of the proposed new line from Hanaford, 
east of Benton, to West Frankfort, to the Franklin County 
coal fields. The proposed branch will be 7 miles long and, 
it is understood, will be the beginning of a new line of the 
Illinois Central extending from Hanaford southeast through 
the Franklin County coal field, and through the eastern sec- 
tion of Williamson County, down into the Saline field 
in and around the Harrisburg district. It is understood that 
the extension into the Saline County field will not be com- 
pleted at this time, but it will only be a matter of a few years 
until the eastern field is open, and the Illinois Central is 
preparing to get its track in through this virgin coal field. 


ARKANSAS 


Bates—The Bates Coal Mines have been leased for five 
years by local coal miners who will renew active operations. 
These mines have, in the past, been operated at a loss but the 
miners believe they can make a profit. 


Fort Smith—The deal for the purchase of the Bache-Den- 
man Coal Co.’s Hartford Valley holdings by the United Mine 
Workers of America, has not been consummated. It is be- 
lieved however that this deal will be closed within a short 
time. 
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St. Johns, Newfoundland—An expedition to discover coal 
in the Hudson Bay district which may be utilized in con- 
nection with the proposed opening of the Hudson Bay Ry. is 
understood to be the mission of the schooner ‘Laddie” 
equipped here. This expedition is being financed by the Ca- 
nadian railway operators, Mackenzie & Mann. One of the 
most essential factors to the successful carrying out of the 
Hudson Bay project will be the securing of an adequate coal 
supply for both steamers and trains. When the road reaches 
the seaboard and terminals are constructed at Fort Nelson, 
provision will be made for the storage of large quantities of 
coal both from western Canada and Cape Breton but if a 
supply could be secured at any point comparatively accessible 
for ships plying on the Hudson Bay route it would have an 
immense advantage. 
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W. C. Franz has been made president of the Lake Superior 
Coal Co. and also the Canton Coal Co. a subsidiary. 


B. F. Nigh, secretary of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association is busy getting up the annual year book of the 
organization which will be issued about the middle of April. 


Kingdon Gould of New York, president of the Consolidated 
Coal Co. of St. Louis, and the Western Coal & Mining Co., 
has returned from an extended trip of examination at tho 
various coal properties of this company in the Middle Western 
States. 

Earl F. Scott, with offices at 702 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
has been appointed representative for the State of Georgia by 
the Terry ‘Steam Turbine. Co}, of Hartford, Conn. HB. A; 
Rapelye, in charge of the Pittsburgh office, is now located at 
1624 Oliver Building. 
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George A. Harper, who was connected with the Buffalo 
office of Coxe Bros. & Co. when it went out of the western 
business and since mainly in the employ of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales office, has been made representative of the latter 
company in western Michigan, with office in Grand Rapids. 

P. A. Coen, general sales manager of the Sunday Creek Co. 
has announced the appointment of M. J. Gallagher as city 
sales agent in the place of E. A. Cole & Co., which formerly 
acted in that capacity. Mr. Gallagher has been a traveling 
salesman for the company for a number of years. 

G. L. Douglas, assistant general sales agent, in charge of 
the St. Louis office for the Consolidated Coal Co. of St. Louis 
and the Western Coal & Mining Co., with mines scattered 
throughout Tllinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and .Kansas, has 
resigned to take a similar position with the Devoy & Kuhn 
Coal & Coke Co., St. Louis. . 

Arthur C. Vicary, formerly of Lorain, Ohio, has recently 
assumed the duties of sales manager of the steam shovel de- 
partment of the Ball Engine Co., of Erie, Penn. Mr. Vicary has 
been engaged in the design and sale of steam shovels for 
years, and is widely known to steam shovel users, particularly 
in the eastern section of this country. 

W. D. Monsarrat, formerly head of the operating depart- 
ment of the Sunday Creek Co. has established an engineering 
office in the Hardman Building at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Mon- 
sarrat will devote his time to outside construction work such 
as shaft sinking, slope driving, ete., in which he has had 
considerable experience. He is prepared to submit bids on 
such work either in the United States or Canada. 

E. S. White, for the past few years Southwestern repre- 
sentative for the Hart-Williams Coal Co. of Chicago, has 
been appointed general freight and passenger agent, to suc- 
ceed W. H. Ogborn, of the Illinois Southern Ry. Co., with 
headquarters in St. Louis. Previous to his connection with 
the Hart-Williams Coal Co., Mr. White was assistant to one of 
the officials of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain System. 

R. E. Eggebrecht, for the past three years sales manager 
of the Devoy & Kuhn Coal & Coke Co. in St. Louis, will 
shortly assume a similar position with the Southern Coal, 
Coke & Mining Co. of St. Louis. Previous to his connection 
‘with Devoy & Kuhn Coal & Coke Co., Mr. Eggebrecht was 
connected with the Standard Collieries Co., with mines at 
Marion and Johnston City, Illinois, as vice-president. Previous 
to that he was A. G, F. A. of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Moun- 
tain System, in charge of coal traffic. 

J. W. Hardy, for many years connected with various 
western railroads, and especially the Frisco, as a locomotive 
fuel expert, and for the past two years fuel engineer for the 
Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co. of St. Louis, will sever 
his connections with that company shortly, to take the 
southern sales office for the West Kentucky Coal Co. at New 
Orleans. This office is created for the purpose of taking care 
of Southern trade of the West Kentucky properties, and the 
growing river business, and to expedite the handling of this 
company’s product in an export way, on account of the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. He will be succeeded as fuel 
engineer for the St. Louis company by J. E. Richmond, for 
some time past connected with this company. 
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Col. S. M. Dalzell, general manager of the Spring Valley 
Coal Co., with mines at Spring Valley, Seatonville and Dalzell, 
Ill., died on Wednesday morning, Jan. 25, at his residence, 
430 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. He had been suffering from 
physical infirmities for a long time, and his death although 


regretted by his many friends was not unexpected. Mr. 
Dalzell was long and favorably known in the coal trade 
of Illinois, and from Dec. 23, 1897, to Dec. 21, 1900, was 
president of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, the 


duties of which office he performed with signal ability and 
success. He was born at Hartstown, Penn., Dec. 3, 1850, 
and up to recent years had always been one of the important 
factors in handling labor questions from the operators’ 
standpoint. 
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A. W. Dodge, Two Harbors, Minn. 
Filed Apr. 21, 1913. Serial No. 
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Coal Recording Device. 
1,121,234. Dec. 15, 1914. 
762.589. 
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Smoke Eliminator. C. Cable, Elkhart, Ind. 1,120,129. . Dec. 


8, 1914. Filed Mar. 24, 1914. Serial No. $26,969. 

Boiler. L. D. Lovekin, Philadelphia, Penn.. 1,119,025. Dec. 
1, 1914, Filed June 25, 1913. Serial No. 775,662. 

Smoke Consumer. E. C. Heimlich, Detroit, Mich. 1,120,484. 
Dec. 8, 1914. Filed Apr. 1, 1914. Serial No. 828,665, 

Furnace Structure. H. L. Meyer, St. Paul, Minn. 1,121,569. 
Dec. 15, 1914. Filed Feb. 21, 1913. Serial No. 749,797. 

Gas Producer. P. G. Schmidt, Olympia, Wash. 1,116,131, 
Nov. 3, 1914. Filed Mar. 26, 1918. Serial No. 757,020. 

Coal Breaker. M. H. McTurk, Philadelphia, Penn. 1,121,931. 


Dec. 22, 1914. Filed May 31, 1912. Serial No. 700,688. 


Coal Pocket. G. D. Curtis; New York, N. Y. 1,121,328. 
Dec. 15, 1914. Filed Jan. 16, 1909. Serial No. 472,723. 


Mine Safety Lamp. F. Farber, Dortmund, Germany. 
048, Nov. 3, 1914. Filed Dec. 2, 1913. Serial No. 804,274. 


Coal Cutting Machine. M. Mysliwicz, Wehrum, Penn. 1,116,- 
907, Nov. 10, 1914. Filed Mar. 6, 1913. Serial No. 752,350. 


Smoke Recorder. H. C. Alger, Chicago Heights, Ill. 1,122,- 
229. Dec. 22, 1914. Filed Apr. 6, 1914. Serial No. 829,958. 


Method of Mining Coal. FE. C. Morgan, Columbus, Ohio. 
1,116,355, Nov. 3, 1914. Filed Aug. 4, 1905. Serial No. 272,637. 


Dumping Grate for Furnaces. E. Gibson, Jersey City, N. J. 
1,116,409, Nov. 10, 1914. Filed Jan. 21, 1914. Serial No. 813,391. 


Coal Picking Apparatus. F. H. Emery, Scranton, Penn. 
1,119,586. Dec. 1, 1914. Filed Apr. 7, 1914. Serial No. 830,152. 


Coal Washing Machine. W. W. Cooper, Fortyfort, Penn. 
1,121,715. Dec. 22, 1914. Filed Sept. 8, 1914. Serial No. 860,655. 


Chain Grate—P. L. Crowe and A. Frankenheim, New York, 


1,116,- 


N. Y. 1,115,904, Nov. 3, 1914. Filed Mar. 9, 1914. Serial No: 
823,388, 

Coke Oven Door. J. A. McCreary, Connellsville, Penn. 
1,121,385. Dec. 15, 1914. Filed Dec. 12, 1913. Serial No: 
806,308. 

Boiler Grate. D. K. Briggs and T. N. Smith, Portsmouth, 
Va. 1,121,791. Dec. 22, 1914. Filed May 23, 1918.) Serial wee 
769,529. 

Furnace. R. F. Almirall and C. G. Armstrong, New York, 
N. Y. 1,120,998. Dec. 15, 1914. Filed June 4, 1910. Serial No. 
564,952. 


Sectional Shaking and Dumping Grate. C. T. Coe, Albany, 


N. Y. 1,121,001. Dec. 15, 1914. Filed Jan. 30; 19095) Seria 
No. 475,091. 

Locomotive Fire Box. J. Black and J. Frama, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 1,119,490. Dec. 1, 1914. Filed Mar. 7, 1914. Serial 
No. 823,190. 

Means to Prevent Gas Explosions in Coal Mines. H. Hall, 


Wylam, Ala. 1,119,427. 
Serial No. 816,121. 


Mining Machine. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,121,002. 
Serial No. 585,550. 

Charging Device for Gas Producers. 
ark, ANiwor 1,119,280. Decry 1914: 
Serial No. 761,179. 

Securing Device for Miuer’s Drills. J. W. Shallenberger, 
Canal Fulton, Ohio. 1,115,594, Nov. 3, 1914. Filed Sept. 26, 
1913. Serial No. 791,919. 


Process of Producing Gas from Bituminous Fuel. O. C. 
Berry, Glendale, Ohio. 1,117,217, Nov. 3, 1914. Filed May 6, 
1908. Serial No. 431,177. 

Apparatus for Treating Smoke and Fumes, 
Brighton, England. 1,121,746. Dec. 22, 1914. 
1912. Serial No. 698,474. 

Clinker Grinder and Discharger for Furnaces. 
son, New York, N. Y. 1,121,888. Dec.*22, 1914. 
1914. Serial No. 815,351. 

Mining Machine. F. L. Sessions, assignor to Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 1,122,034. Dec. 22, 1914. Filed Jan. 7, 
1903. Serial No. 138,158. 


Apparatus for Quenching Coke. 


Dec. 1, 1914 Wiled) Hebpme 2a louce 


Cc. EK. Davis, assignor to Goodman Mfg. 
Dec. 15, 1914. Filed Oct) 61910) 


J. A. Herrick, New- 
Filed Apr. 15, 1913. 


J. Mercer, New 
Filed May 20, 


0. C. Wool- 
Filed Jan. 30, 


H. Koppers, assignor to 


H. Koppers Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,121,376. Dec. 15, 1914. Filed 
Feb. 1, 1913. Serial No. 746,098. 

Automatie Stoker. D. T. Williams, assignor to Standard 
Stoker Co., Wilmington, Del. 1,118,985. Dec. 1, 1914. Filed 


Apr. 18, 1914. Serial No. 832,730. 


Locomotive Boiler Furnace. 
American Arch Co., New York, N. Y. 
Filed Dec. 18, 1911. Serial No. 666,353. 
A. B. Coates, assignor to Economy Forced Draft 
Ellsworth, Kan. 1,119,808. Dec. 8, 1914. 

Serial No. 774,226. 


Cc. B. Moore, assignor to 
1,115,955, Nov. 3, 1914. 


Grate. 
Slack Burner Co., 
Filed June 17, 1913. 


' 
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H. B. Holt, assignor to Rosedale Foundry and 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,122,203. ‘Dec. 22, 1914. 
Filed Dec. 8, 1913. Serial No. 805,318. 

Tubular Recuperator for Retort Coke Ovens. C. H. Hughes, 
assignor to Semet-Solvay Co., Solvay, N. Y. 1,120,147. Dec. 
§, 1914. Filed Jan. 7, 1910. Serial No. 536,807. 

Steam Boiler Construction. J. W. MacDonald and D. W. 
Robb, assignors to International Engineering Works, Mont- 


Stoker. 


real, Can. 1,120,071. Dec. 8, 1914. Filed Dec. 21, 1913. Serial 
No. 804,221. 
<= ee | ee ee 
TRADE CATALOGS 
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Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York. Catalog. “Fiber- 


clad Wire Rope.” Illustrated, 24 pp., 314%4x6 in. 
Pelton Water Wheel Co., 90 West St., New York. Bulletin 


No. 8 “Water wheels.” Illustrated, 64 pp., 6x9 in. 
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Kirksville, Mo.—The Kirksville Commercial Club has a 


proposition well under way to extend the Big Creek R.R. to 
coal and clay deposits near here, and plans are made to 
open up these deposits in the spring. 

Chicago, Ill.—It has been announced that the large tract of 
land which the Susquehanna Coal Co. purchased some time 
ago on the Calumet River at 114th St., will be improved with 
docks and coal handling equipment at a cost of approximately 
$300,000. A 1600-ft. wharf will be built while the yards will 
have a daily capacity of 8000 tons. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Tentative plans have been agreed upon 
to extend a railroad from Birmingham to the Warrior River 
so that transportation may be secured. There will also be de- 
velopments near the rivcr, of considerable importance. All 
appearances seem to indicate that there will be improvements 
in the Warrior field of considerable magnitude within a 
short time. 

Columbus, Ohio—At the annual stockholders meeting of 
the John M. Taylor Coal Co. of Columbus the announcement 
was made that the Taylor-Williams Coal Co., the retail de- 
partment, will soon start the erection of a modern plant on 
Cleveland avenue, opposite the U. S. Barracks. This is made 
necessary by the rapid increase in the business. The plans 
provide for storage bins, yards, barns and an elevated track. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 


aie 

Temple, Texas—The Bastrop Lignite Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $75,000 to develop coal prop- 
erties. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Papers have been filed with the secretary 
of state reducing the capital of the Goshen Coal Co. from $1,- 
000,000 to $5000. 


Wellston, Ohio—The Blue Jay Coal Co. has filed amended 
articles of incorporation increasing its capitalization from 
$10,000 to $15,000, to finance more extended operations. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Ross-Caldwell Coal Mining Co. 
has been organized at Lehigh with a capital of $6000. The 
incorporators are A. K. Ross, Ray Caldwell, and Tom Mitch- 
man, all of Lehigh. 


Roanoke, Va.—The Eastern Kentucky Block Coal & Fuel 
Co. has been incorporated with a minimum capital of $10,000 
and a maximum of $80,000, to engage in coal mining. The 
officers are W. O. Brothers, president, H. V. Brothers, secre- 
tary, both of Honaker, Va. 


Crumpler, W. Va.—The United Pocahontas Coal Co. which 
is to have its chief works in the North Fork district of Mc- 
Dowell County, has been organized with a capitalization of 
$500,000. The incorporators are A. B. Rice, Hall Kilpatrick, 
J. L. Ashworth, A. A. Bosh, and C. B. Hoyt. 


Quebec, Canada—The British Columbia Skeena Coal Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated, capitalized at $1,000,000, with head 
office in Quebec by Senator P. A. Choquette, Hon. N. Garneau, 
J. G. Seott and J. T. Ross, to conduct general mining oper- 
ations and take over the assets of the British Columbia An- 
thracite Syndicate. 

: Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Craney Creek Coal Co., owning 
land in Kentucky ard chartered in that state, has applied for 
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a Tennessee charter, listing its capital at $100,000. The com- 
pany is allied with the Continental Coal Co., a local concern, 
and its incorporators are C. C. Moore, J. D. Carlin, O. P. 
Darwin, John E. Patton, W. E. Wilkerson. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Ivy Branch Coal Co., of Charles- 
ton, has been granted incorporation papers. The company 
will have its chief works in the Washington district of Lin- 
coln County, and is capitalized at $50,000. The incorporators 
are A. E. Moore, John W. Moore, Angus MacDonald, Leo F. 
Moore, Hubert S. Moore, all of Charleston. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 
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Louisville, Ky.—Announcement is made that the Ken- 
tucky, Land, Lumber & Mineral Co. is to dissolve, and claims 
against the firm, as well as debts owing it, are called for. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Announcement has been received here 
that under the new ruling by the terminal companies, cargo 
and bunker coal will be held free for 10 days at New Orleans. 
This is interesting to coal men here who sell large quantities 
of bunker coal at New Orleans. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Federal Judge Clark recently appointed 
receivers for the East Grafton Coal & Coke Co. and the Triona 
Coal & Coke Co., West Virginia corporations with offices in 
Cleveland. Lack of capital is blamed for the financial em- 
barrassment of these firms. 


Olcott, W. Va.—The Black Band Fuel Co. has purchased the 
property formerly owned by the Olcott Coal & Iron Co. oper- 
ating mines at Olcott, W. Va. All matters pertaining to the 
Olcott property should hereafter be addressed to the Black 
Band Fuel Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


New York, N. Y¥.—The withdrawal of steamers used in 
the coal trade between Chesapeake Bay ports and New York 
for use in the trans Atlantic trade has created a demand for 
sail tonnage, and incidentally brought about increases in the 
freight rate amounting to about 25 per cent. The average 
time taken by sailing vessels from Norfolk to Boston is about 
three weeks so that it will require six schooners of 3000 tons 
capacity each to make up for the loss of one 6000-ton steam 
collier. 


South Bethlehem, Penn.—An event in industrial affairs cof 
this vicinity was the charging on Jan. 26, of 106 newly built 
coke ovens at the Lehigh coke plant it being the first battery 
of four comprising 424 ovens which are being built. Already 
half of the 424 ovens have been erected, but only 106 have been 
fired. These new coke ovens are taking the place of the 
old four-battery systems which were built by the Didler- 
March Co., a German concern and which proved a distinct 
failure. 


Washington, D. C.—The Grand Rapids, Michigan, Associa- 
tion of Commerce recently complained to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission about the unfair rates of the Ann Arbor 
and other railroads on soft coal frem mines in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio, to Grand Rapids, alleging that rates 
to Detroit and Toledo were proportionately lower than the 
shorter haul warranted, and asked that new rates be estab- 
lished from the coal fields to Michigan points as those used 
at present are prejudicial. 


Washington, D. C.—By a recently announced decision the 
Interstate Commerce Commission notified the Illinois Central 
and other railroads that their proposed increased rates on 
coke in carload lots from St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
other points to destinations in Minnesota other than Duluth, 
in Wisconsin, Iowa, and South Dakota, are justified. The 
proposed increased rates on the same commodity from the 
same points of origin to Duluth, Minnesota, however, were 
held to be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed $2.15 
per ton. The present rate to Duluth is $2, and the proposed 
rate is $2.25. The changes take effect on Feb. 28. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Petitions have been filed in the United 
States district court by receivers Harmon and Smith, of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R.R., asking for the appoint- 
ment of receivers to operate the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western Ry. Co. The petitions were filed in foreclosure 
proceedings instituted by bondholders represented by the 
Central Trust Co. and the Equitable Trust Co. of New York, 
against the company mentioned. The receivers of the C. H. 
& D. have been operating the other road, which is a con- 
nection of the former, under an agreement between the two 
companies, and report that its operation has been unprofitable, 
resulting in a deficit, and that it is now necessary to spend 
$140,000 for repairs to a bridge over the Wabash, and $400,000 
at Indianapolis. 
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General Review 


Severe weather relieves the pressure on anthracite and 
working schedules are increased. Uncertainties developing in 
bituminous. Spectacular advance in ocean freights causing 
general uneasiness. The trend of conditions on new contracts 
gzenerally satisfactory. 


The inclement weather of this week was a potent stimulus 
to the anthracite market, which was beginning to show dis- 
tinet indications of a break. The domestic grades are all in 
easy supply, the demand centering entirely on the steam sizes, 
the high grade of hvyekwheats being the leaders. Mining 
operations have been increased somewhat this week, and a 
continuance of the severe weather will result in the anthra- 
cite trade rounding out the coal year in much better form 
than has recently been anticipated. 

Though bituminous apparently continues as heavy as ever, 
there are uncertainties developing which may cause a read- 
justment in the situation. The storms and heavy weather 
have not only stimulated consumption, but have delayed the 
movement, and consumers are showing slightly more interest 
in the market. 

The spectacular advance in Coastwise freights has ceased 
for the time being, though there has been no relapse back to 
normal levels, and all the indications point to a still further 
inerease; this is one of the most interesting phases of the 
general situation at the present time, since it means that 
the market for the Hampton Roads coal may soon be re- 
stricted to relatively narrow limits, causing a radical re- 
adjustment in the customary channels of trade. The accumu- 
lations at the Tidewater piers continue relatively large, and 
substantial cuts are doubtless being made where coal is on 
demurrage. 

Preliminary negotiations on new contracts are being re- 
ported in the Pittsburgh district, and it is generally believed 
among well informed observers that prices will be on the 
same basis as last year. On current business the situation is 
slightly stronger; the manufacturing demand has toned up 
appreciably, particularly at the steel mills and the railroads 
are using a larger tonnage. Complications are rising on 
Canadian business over the question of exchange. 

The heavy snows and low temperatures through Ohio 
have forced the buyers into the market again, though many 
of them expected to be able to hold out over the balance of 
the season. Orders are not large as a rule, but there is a 
decidedly healthy tone, and prices are relatively firm with 
the possible exception of the steam grades. A judicious cur- 
tailment of production, however, will be necessary to put the 
market on a firm basis. 

The recent sluggishness in the Middle Western market has 
given way slightly under the influence of the exceedingly cold 
weather, though the large accumulations have not yet been 
much affected, and the mines are still working under curtailed 
schedules. The high grade fuels are relatively firm, but 
there is a general weakness in other directions which it is 
doubtful if even a long stretch of severe weather would ma- 
terially affect. 
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BOSTON 
Further advance in water freights discounted; prices be- 
ing made only by agencies that control transportation. 
Georges Creek and Pennsylvania grades show firmness for 
season delivery. Anthracite trade not improved. 


Bituminous—There is less alarm on the part of shippers 
than a week ago. The interests that own their own trans- 
portation are actively in pursuit of business and are under- 
stood to offer contracts at 12@15c. up from last year either 
alongside or on cars. The other shippers appear to be mark- 
ing time until water freights have settled into something 
like a reasonable season basis. High ocean freights still pre- 
vail, but it develops that there is a certain amount of steam 
tonnage that will not be available for over-sea business. 

At Hampton Roads there are still ample supplies of Poca- 
hontas and New River, with a very quiet demand; f.o.b. prices 


show practically no change. The slow movement of barges 
and sailing vessels has affected the volume of shipments 
Coastwise, and inquiry for export is only spasmodic and 
transient. Pocahontas and New River shippers for the most 
part are rather discouraged. 

The contract basis, on cars Mystic Wharf, Boston, for in- 
land delivery, is understood to be $3.90. This is 12c. up from 
the price at which similar contracts were closed last year 
and will very likely bring all-rail coals into closer competi- 
tion. Spot prices on cars are firmer in consequence of the 
higher water rates, but there is no special activity. 

The Georges Creek shippers are apparently very conserv- 
ative about making delivered prices. They have done so 
only in a few cases, and so far have not made a rate of less 
than 90c. from Baltimore and Boston. Anthracite-carrying 
barges are still being freely chartered to enable the Georges 
Creek people to catch up with their orders, Prices on this 
grade are very firm. 


Dotted line indicates normal temperature curve 
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Pennsylvania operators-are more hopeful than for several 
months. This attitude is reflected in the prices named for 
future delivery. There is some prospect of better demand 
for the more favorably regarded grades and sales agents~are 
carefully going over the ground. Meanwhile, spot prices 
continue on about the same level. 

Water Freights seem to be marking time at $1, Hampton 
Roads to Boston, 2500 tons upward. The higher rates seem 
to have drawn out a number of bottoms that were not in 
evidence a week ago, and some of the brokers are busy try- 
ing to get orders; $1 to Boston has also been named as a sea- 
son rate on certain types of steamers as well as schooners, 
but it is not believed that any tonnage has actually been 
closed at that rate. The Reading barge rate on bituminous 
from Philadelphia was advanced from 75 to 80c. to Boston 
points, effective Feb. 1. 

Anthracite is expected to profit from the colder weather of 
the past week. Among the shippers all sizes are in plentiful 
supply. 

Prices on bituminous at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines®.....5.....2. $0, 90@1.50 +$1:15@1.265 . (Sl6z@ie77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.75 2.40@2 .90 2.92@3.02 
New: York*#.204)-- 2.45@3.05 2.70@3 .20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*i 135% es RA ee eed 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads* ji.) Sadanten as ak) ee emus diacyl ae eee $2.65@2.75 
PSOSGON Teac ia. teeny ohelaer aa a ek ae ate eee eee 3.838@3.95 
Providencefiiges sh cae uwitotteaie. Weitere een nn See ee 3.73@3.78 
* Wowk tOn cars. 


NEW YORK 


Bituminous continues quiet, with no definite indications for 
any improvement in sight. Interest centering on new con- 
tracts. Anthracite operations somewhat better and colder 
weather stimulates the movement. 


Bituminous—Cold, stormy weather, accompanied by heavy 
fogs has interrupted the movement to some extent and caused 
a spasmodic demand in certain quarters, but the general sit- 
uation continues monotonously the same. The operators are 
still holding coal rather close at the mines, but in spite of. 
this, an occasional lot comes down on consignment and not 
infrequently results in a forced sale on demurrage. The 
bunkering trade livened up somewhat during the past week. 
Mine operations seem to be on about the same basis as for 
the past several weeks. The outlook for the current month 
is regarded as moderately favorable. 

Negotiations have hardly yet started on contracts, although 
some few of the less important ones have been signed up. 
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coal that should be mined, 


continue ‘indefinitely, 
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Prices on these range at the same levels as last year, and it 
is generally felt in well informed quarters that these will 
be the ruling figures on new contracts, particularly as re- 
gards the higher grade standard fuels. In a comparatively 
short time contracting will be actively under way; the cold 
weather, together with the near approach of the customary 
contracting period, is beginning to stimulate interest among 
buyers and inject a little life into the situation as it is. 

Prices continue unchanged. One small sale of good grade 
of Pennsylvania coal was noted during the week at our top 
quotations, $2.80, and we continue previous quotations on the 
same basis, as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair 
grades, Pennsylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; 
Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 
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Anthracite—Conservative hard-coal dealers are not miss- 
ing any of the opportunities presented by the recent cold snaps 
to unload their coal, although occasionally one is found who 
is keeping a substantial surplus in hopes of a more active 
market later. That the situation is somewhat better, how- 
ever, is indicated by the increased working schedule at the 
mines, which was notably larger this week. As a general 
thing the business may be regarded as good with companies 
having the more favored grades of coal, which are moving 
off briskly. In some instances it is noted that the large com- 
panies are even picking up some of their stocks. 

Of the prepared sizes, nut is in the most active demand, 
although the situation is generally easy on all grades. The 
heavy call for stove coal of some time ago has completely 
disappeared. The good grades of buckwheat are in active 
demand in all directions and are the strongest feature of the 
market, with the other steam sizes continuing fairly active. 

Far-sighted observers are already beginning to contem- 
plate the possibilities of a long suspension next April, and 
preparations fer such a contingency are receiving consider- 
ation. Should business conditions continue as bad as at pres- 
ent, it is obvious that the producers will make a determined 
stand against the customary advance demanded by the unions, 
which will result in a bitter, and very probably a long-drawn- 
out struggle. 

The market is quotable as follows: 











Upper Ports ——— Lower Ports = 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
$5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
5.35 4.8§@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
5.35 5.05@5.35 5 30 5.00@5.30 
5.60 5.30@5.60 5.55 5.25@5.55 
3.55 3.40@3.55 3.50 3.35@3.50 
2.80 2.60@2.89 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
2.30 2.20@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.75@2.25 
1.80 1.70@1.80 1.75 1.55@1.75 
BUFFALO 
Bituminous continues as discouraging as ever. Railroad 
buying light. Recession in prices on contracts. Anthracite 


business fair but congestions are now occasionally noted. 


Bituminous—Trade is very dull; it promises now and then 
to improve and shippers will be encouraged by a good day or 
two and then it settles back apparently on the bottom again. 
But it is still noted that shippers continue hopeful. The mines 
are experiencing great difficulty in finding an outlet for the 
if only to keep the men from 
going hungry. It is difficult to find business enough to keep 
the mines running half time and operators are pushing the 
jobbers hard to sell coal. Consignment coal is a particularly 
bad feature of the situation and consumers are beginning to 
rely on this to meet their current requirements. 

The Canadian trade is especially heavy on account of the 
dispute over the discount demanded by the banks on Canadian 
paper, as buyers and sellers make every effort to avoid this 
extra cost. It was said at the outset that this discount was 
not likely to last, but it has not disappeared yet and it may 
especially if the slow pay in Canada 
has anything to do with imposing it. 

Railroads are not buying any more coal than formerly 
and this is having a decidedly depressing effect on the situa- 
tion. The contract situation is not encouraging; consumers 
are showing little interest as they expect to get figures 10c. 
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or so lower than last year while operators and jobbers are 
more than pleased when they can close at old prices. At the 
Same time there is scarcely anyone connected with the trade 
who does not believe that coal will go up before fall. 

There is no change in the price of bituminous. Some 
shippers have urged a reduction in the accepted circular but 
others stoutly oppose it, saying that they are getting these 
prices. Figures therefore remain at $2.80 for best Pittsburgh 
lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 
for slack. Allegheny Valley coal sells for about 25c. less 
than Pittsburgh. 


Anthracite—The very cold weather of late has improved 
the demand, though it is not yet satisfactory to the shipper 
who expects to sell as much coal as usual. There are some 
efforts to urge sales on the part of certain companies by 
advertising in local papers. Reports from Western sales 
centers are encouraging and it does not appear that coal 
is accumulating here, though shippers of independent anthra- 
cite say that at certain Eastern junction points there is more 
congestion than is good for the trade. The local Buffalo 


market is rather quiet, though weather conditions are of 
the best. 
There is a better demand for chestnut than any other 


sizes, stove being decidedly quiet, with egg doing better than 
it was in the fall. The small sizes are finding bituminous 
competition sharp enough to hurt them materially. 

The loading of anthracite into Lake vessels for winter 
storage continues slowly. There is now more than 100,000 
tons afloat. 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Bituminous dull, but anthracite is showing some activity. 


There has been a good, steady demand for anthracite for 
domestic purposes, weather conditions being favorable for a 
brisk trade. While the market for bituminous lump is rather 
quiet, screenings are much in requisition, with short supplies 
on hand and little coming forward. 

Quotations are as follows, with an upward tendency for 
screenings: Retail, anthracite, egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, 
$7.75; pea, $6.75; bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.35; 
domestic lump, $6; cannel, $7.50. Wholesale, f.o.b. cars, three- 
quarter lump, $3.78; screenings, $2.79. 


PHILADELPHIA 


No improvement in anthracite. Discouraging features still 
continue. Bituminous shows little or no change. 


While conditions were fair for the consumption of the 
fuel during the past week there is apparently no great need 
for coal and the same lassitude of the past six weeks still pre- 
vails. There is practically no size in any great demand, with 
the possible exception of buckwheat, which, under restricted 
mining, is short of the market requirements. Continuous 
soliciting is required to move even the curtailed output now 
in effect and it is understood that surplus coal is available, 
both at Tidewater and along the line. Dealers are well fixed 
in the matter of supplies, and from the present outlook, the 
trade is likely to continue sluggish for the balance of the 
winter season. 

While reports of concessions are heard, ranging from 10 
to 40c. per ton, prices on the whole are being maintained at 


eircular. Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 
Circular Individuals 
Brokers cts ates over ee etcosceee tee $4.75 $4.50 
WEEE acate teleterc;s santeratere) se )aivigvaneiel elerprstecsars atte, 9 5.00 4.75@4.85 
LOVE cele ce tiene acolasarele cra ste ot ete evane Misi eiste ouatene 5.00 4.90@5.00 
Chestnuts iteckicnecstvslleie oa eine eae 5.25 5.00 


Bituminous—There is no change in the soft-coal situation. 
Spot demand is light, and prices range about the same as last 
week. It is understood that contract requirements have been 
slightly increased, but in the main, nothing important has 
developed in this branch of the trade. 


BALTIMORE 


Poor showing in December export trade, but movement is 
improving. Dull market conditions for both hard and soft 
eoals. An excellent bunker business the only local redeem- 
ing feature. 

Export figures show that December was the worst month 
in the foreign movement during 1914. A total of but 50,- 
712 tons was recorded. <A considerable improvement is in- 
dicated by the number of vessels loaded for January, how- 
ever, with good prospects for current month. The January 
total will probably run in excess of 70,000 tons. 

The market is dull in both the hard- and soft-coal trades. 
From West Virginia comes the statement through local head- 
quarters that gas coal and slack are both in poor demand. 
Steam coals from West Virginia and Pennsylvania were also 
in slow call. There is very little market for low grade coals 
and prices are generally low. 


R72 


The past two weeks have seen little change in quota-- 


tions to the trade at the mines. While there is considerable 
variation under press of individual necessity, quotations are 
about as follows: 

West Virginia—Kittanning, $1.20; Freeport, 80@85c.; Fair- 
mont, gas three-quarter, 85c.; run-of-mine, 80c.; slack; 60@65 
cents. 

Pennsylvania—South Fork best, $1.40; Cambria County, 
$1.25 with ordinary grades 95 cents; Somerset best, $1.25, fair 
grades $1.10@1.15. 

Maryland—Ordinary steam coals, 80 to 85c.; Georges Creek 
regular production, $1.60 with select grades, $1.70 and some 
special lump grades at $1.90. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Tidewater situation showing some little improvement. 
Prices about circular. Dumpings for month of January more 
than December. 


Dumpings over Tidewater piers were hardly normal last 
week but still in excess of the previous week. There have 
been several export cargoes for Havana, Santiago, Cristobal, 
Pernambuco, and Italian ports. The coastwise movement has 
as usual been heaviest to Boston, Providence and Portland 
with other cargoes to the smaller New England ports. The 
placing of several of the large coastwise steamers in the 
foreign trade has caused a better demand for schooners and 
barges; a number of the former which have been tied up are 
again in the trade. As noted some weeks ago schooners are 
replacing steamers on some of the South American shipments, 
another of these vessels having been loaded here during the 
week for Pernambuco, Brazil. 

Whether general conditions will be so dull that no great 
shortage of transportation will be felt along the coast, and 
whether there will be further advances in ocean freights, re- 
mains to be seen. However, so long as one or two agencies 
can name prices delivered at Boston only 15c. up from last 
year, and other agencies are required to pay 30c. up for what 
bottoms are available, it is easy to see it will be slow busi- 
ness for the houses that are in the latter position. 

It is difficult to ascertain exactly what prices are being 
quoted at tide just at this time and although there is still 
somewhat of an accumulation on the railroad yards it is not 
believed any great cut is being made. It is just possible some 
suppliers with excess coal on demurrage are making some 
slight concession but under present conditions the opinion 
seems to be that price cutting would not increase the demand 
to any extent. 

With the amount of vessel tonnage in port and that due it 
is believed the total dumpings for January will be around 
the million-ton mark. To the morning of Jan. 30, the Virgin- 
ian Ry. had dumped 236,514 tons and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. 214,163 tons; the Norfolk & Western Ry. figures were not 
obtainable. 

Recent steamer clearances have been noted as follows: 


Vessel Destination Vessel Destination 
Corcovado, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Galveston, Santiago 
Liguria, Elba, Italy Oilfield, Canal Zone 
Tyskland, Havana, Cuba *Edw. E. Briry, Bernambuco, Brazil 
Beltier, Unknown Vesuvio, Unknown 
3 Loaded at Newport News. , Loaded at Norfolk. * Schooner. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Market steadies down though rates are still generally 
higher. Sailing vessels most advantageous to Rio but these 
rates are also advancing rapidly. High point not reached 
yet. 


There was a pause in the freight market during the last 
week and rates to Mediterranean and South American ports 
could have been shaded slightly. 
ward coal to Cuban and West Indian ports. These rates held 
firm, owing to the still further advance in sugar freights from 
Cuba. 

A steamer was chartered to load coal at Baltimore for the 
River Plate at $8.88 at which figure a number of others were 
offered. A large steamer was also chartered for coals, from a 
United States port to Italy, on time charter, shippers agreeing 
to re-delivery United Kingdom, which makes the outward 
freight rate uncertain, but it is estimated at about $10.80 
which rate can be shaded. 

A number of additional sailing vessels were chartered, 
from Virginia to Rio, at $5.35, charterers paying all foreign 
port charges. At present it would seem preferable to ship 
Rio coal by sail rather than by steam, as the rates are very 
much lower. Sail rates on the coast, however, are advancing, 
and this will no doubt have an effect on offshore rates. 

A steamer was chartered, from Baltimore to Guantanamo 
at $2.75, and another from Norfolk to Bermuda, at $3.75, and 
if the war continues for any length of time, rates will un- 
doubtedly reach new high levels. 


COAL 


This does not apply to out- - 


AGE Volt GeNo..o 


The market is hardly quotable, but approximate steamer 
prices on coal may be taken as follows: 


Rate 





To Rate Tt To 

Havana... neon siete $2.75 Guantanamo............ $3.25 
Cardenas or Sagua.-.... 3525@3.00) Demerarg. 1a ee 
Gieniuegossme ct ose tae 5 Bermudasnsce os cient 3.75@4. 25 
Port of Spain, Trinidad... 3.25@3.50 Vera Cruz.............. 3.25@3.50 
Shrew BOC RRB, Sis tueatso 3.00@3.50 Tampico....i5. 0.5. ~6 3.25@3.50 
St) Thomas. cee. taser 3.00@3:. 25) Ridt 3. 4 ee ee 9.60 
Barbados , Montevideo, Buenos 

Kingston Aires or La Plata...... 9.60 
Curacao. c.. celeron bree oe Mediterranean.......... 9.60 
Santiago. wc se «oe atebene rehele Valparaiso? ak, 5- anes 7.20@8.40 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Adriatico Italian Baltimore Genoa 3362 
Storfond Norwegian Philadelphia Havana 2256 
Florence M. Penley Norfolk Rio Janeiro 927 $5.35 
Hope Sherwood Norfolk Bermuda 522 2.50 
Malcolm Baxter, Jr. Norfolk Boston 1479 1.00 
Jacob M. Haskell Atlantic Range Guantanamo 1362 
Margaret Thomas Atlantic Range Guantanamo 1161 
Wm. E. Burnham Atlantic Range Guantanamo 642 
John D. Colwell Philadelphia Santa Isabel, 

Pike 946 
Ada F. Brown Norfolk Rio Janeiro 1294 5.35 
D. H. Rivers Baltimore San Juan, P.R. 963 
Lucinda Sutton Philadelphia Martinique 1331 
St. Gothard British Baltimore W. C. Italy 1790 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners 
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PITTSBURGH 


Six-year Lake coal contract closed, also one ecargo for ex- 
port. Regular demand slightly improved. Prediction of $1.15 
for Lake coal to large shippers. Operations at 55 to 60% of 
capacity. 


A prominent coal and coke interest has just closed a con- 
tract with one of the leading Lake shippers for about 200,000 
tons of Lake coal annually for a period of six years. The 
price terms of the contract are not divulged, but it is under- 
stood that it is a differential above the prevailing mining 
rate and that the margin is a close one, in keeping with the 
rather depressed state of the coal industry. 

The first coal export order reported in this district for 
some time has just been closed, involving one cargo for a 
foreign port, not specified, of about 6500 tons. This was for 
a good grade of Youghiogheny gas coal, and quality is un- 
derstood to have played a large part in determining the des- 
tination of the order. 

Negotiations have hardly begun yet on coal for the coming 
Lake shipping season, but there has been some comparing 
of notes, and in a well posted quarter the prediction is haz- 
arded that the prevailing price will be about $1.15 to the large 
shippers for %-in. Pittsburgh coal. This is 20c. below the 
prevailing price two years ago. One year ago there was noth- 
ing like a standard price, the inquiries being far below nor- 
mal and developing sharp competition in every instance. 

The weather has been only moderately favorable to the de- 
velopment of a good retail demand in the past week, but 
manufacturing demand has undergone a further increase, and 
most of the steel mills are now working at a decidedly better 
rate than a month ago, consuming from 25 to 50% more coal 
now than in December. Railroad demand has looked up a 
trifle. Mining operations in the Pittsburgh district have re- 
sponded to the slightly better total demand, and the mines 
are working at between 55 and 60% of capacity, on an aver- 
age. 

Prices are a trifle steadier than a week or two ago, and 
remain quotable about as follows: Slack, 90c.@$1; nut and 
slack, $1.05; nut, $1.10; mine-run, $1.15; %-in., $1.25; 1%4-in., 
$1.35, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


TOLEDO 


Cold weather gives added impetus to Toledo coal trade. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


Severe cold weather has had the effect of putting some 
life into the domestic situation and if it continues there will 
be plenty of business to keep all the local dealers busy. 
The steam market is not showing any great activity as many 
of the Toledo manufacturing plants are running light. Prices 
have not changed so far as the list is concerned but are not. 
very closely held and are largely regulated by how bad the: 
seller desires to let go and how urgent the demand of the 
buyer. Railroads have not found any difficulty thus far in 
moving supplies promptly. 


weather continues. 
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COLUMBUS 


Colder weather has stimulated the domestic trade slightly. 
Dealers are buying for immediate delivery and cancellations 
are less frequent. Steam trade is still dull. 

The continued cold weather had resulted in a better tone 
to the domestic trade; buying on the part of dealers is better 
and orders are generally larger as their stocks are light and 
they must come into the market now in order to be prepared 
to take care of their retail business. 

Retail trade has been fairly steady in both the cities and 
rural districts. Consumers have been compelled to replenish 
their supplies since the winter has been rather rigorous. 
Orders are usually small except in the case of public insti- 
tutions and office buildings. Retail prices are ruling firm at 
the same level. There is still a preference being shown for 
Pocahontas and West Virginia varieties but Hocking lump 
is moving well. 

Steam business continues dull and there are no immediate 
signs of improvement. Much attention is being given to the 
renewing of contracts, a large number of which expire about 
Apr. 1. A considerable amount of the steam tonnage at 
present is being purchased in the open market. One of the 
best features is the better demand for railroad fuel. Sur- 
pluses which railroads had collected are being gradually 
depleted. 

Production has not been increased to any extent during 
the past week. The Hocking Valley is producing about 60% 
of normal and the same figures are reported from Cambridge, 
Crooksville, Jackson and other small districts. In the Pome- 
roy Bend district the output is about 80% of the average. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Pomeroy 


Hocking Valley Kanawha 
Rescreened lump.............. $1.50 $1) 60: a eee 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.45 1.50 $1.45 
Three-quarter inch............ 2235 1.40 1.35 
oS a Ge OC ae ee 1.15 1:25 1.15 
ET ees 2 Oe 0 1.45 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.70 0.75 0.65 
emnree GAC hoe is caais. o> 0.60 0.65 0.55 
CINCINNATI 


The cold weather has stimulated all departments of the 
trade. Orders plentiful, though averaging small. Outlook 
much improved, and prices stiffening up. 


Both domestic and steam consumers have been forced into 
the market in greater numbers than has been the case for 
some time. Almost continuous snow last week, with fairly 
low temperatures, has compelled the liberal use of fuel, and 
those who hoped to get through to spring without buying in 
any quantity are being forced into the market again. In- 
dustrial conditions also seem better. 

Complaint is heard from some quarters that the volume 
of business is still much below what it ought to be, but the 
trade may shortly expect normal conditions, if the favorable 
Judicious curtailment of production has 
been necessary this season and a more general observance 
of this will help the present situation. 


CLEVELAND 


Weather more favorable to the coal business, but the supply 
has been fully equal to the demand. No change in prices. 


Floods cause some uneasiness. 


The weather has been cold and had a bracing effect on the 
local market. The retail trade was brisk and did more busi- 
ness than for several weeks. Last Sunday a rain storm, that 
lasted over Monday, began and by night the rivers and streams 
were almost at flood stage. Monday some of the railroads 
called upon local consignees to give orders for quick placing 
of cars because of the danger of a flood. Toward night the 
ice jam that was causing the trouble gave way without 
damage. 

Receipts over Sunday were not very large, but the con- 
tinued presence of consignment fuel held the market for 
coarse coals down. Fine coal sold at $1.65 to $1.70, and 
jobbers were not called upon to help move a surplus. 

Reports from the Upper Lake docks indicate there will 
be very little early Lake coal to go forward. Duluth-Superior 
has close to 7,000,000 tons of coal on dock and agents there 
estimate the docks will carry close to 4,000,000 tons at the 
opening of navigation. 

The market is now quotable as follows: 





Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
NA oe ero SEA Te Sid A be oa bie eM, Vee cine tere 
TENSES Si as 2 A Ae Mian ae S2SOte MS ee ret OR ee 
pomp. HA Fee Linea: ag y 2.20 SL 95 Sry: 
“ump, 1} in.. et hee ie SRO IAR ek ete Gel ee em ethics 
ad ee SS ise 2.25 2.10 1.90 $2.05 
ae 3.60 Biite ais ee are ner fork: Seri 
OE WES ata he ee eed ls optekes LOOM: pee) eee. 
es ne 2.60 2.15 1.90 1.85 1.95 
ESAS ere 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.75 
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COUUCOUEEROCEONASOOEEORS 


CONNELLSVILLE 


No more coke company failures expected. Coke quiet, but 
not on account of Thompson failure. Production and ship- 
ments somewhat increased. 


Present prospects are that there will be no more receiver- 
ships for coke companies growing out of the Thompson fail- 
ure. The only coke receivership thus far is that of Tower 
Hill, already reported. The failure has not noticeably af- 
fected the coke market and is hardly likely to do so. While 
Mr. Thompson seems to have made no progress in straight- 
ening out his affairs, it looks as if there would be fewer 
changes in ownership than expected, because a number of 
the recent transactions regarded as loans turn out, with the 
present alignment of things, to have been sales, so that a 
considerable part of what has been regarded as Thompson 
coal acreage is really now in the possession of strong bankers. 
The steel industry has improved very materially, the Carnegie 
Steel Co., for instance, operating 32 blast furnaces against 22 
three weeks ago, but among the merchant furnaces, the chief 
buyers of merchant coke, there is no increase in operations. 
Prompt furnace coke is $1.55 to $1.60 for standard grades, with 
some brands offered at less, and a good brand could be bought 
for delivery to Apr. 1 at $1.60. Foundry coke for prompt ship- 
ment is offered down to $2, with a strict guarantee of analysis, 
but some well known brands are still held at $2.40 or $2.50. 
Contract foundry coke is hardly quotable, but ranges some- 
where inside these limits. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 23 at 214,210 
tons, an increase of 7360 tons, and shipments at 212,017 tons, 
an increase of 7619 tons. 

Buffalo—The demand for all grades of coke is light and 
there is no apparent prospect of improvement at present. 
There is prediction of something better soon, but that can 
hardly happen till there is new life to the iron trade. With 
foodstuffs very active and cotton doing well, it is generally 
believed that manufactures are are soon to follow. Quota- 
tions remain at what is regarded bottom figures, $4.25 for 
best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 

Toronto, Can.—Coke dealers have been reminded of the ex- 
istence of a city bylaw to the effect that coke must be sold by 
measure and not by weight, which has hitherto been regarded 
as a dead letter. One dealer was prosecuted under this law, 
but released with a caution, and future offenders are to be 
heavily fined. 

Chieago—Domestic sizes have not been in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet the demand, and prices are strong. Furnace 
and foundry trade shows very little activity, and there is 
more of this coke on hand than the market will absorb. 

Prices are as follows: Byproduct, $4.60@4.95; Connellsville, 
$4.60@4.80; Wise County 72-hr. (select), $4.60@4.75; gas coke, 
$4@4.25. 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


January operations show a moderate, but encouraging, in- 
crease. The feeling generally better. Railroad buying stead- 
ily improving. 

Since the steel companies were responsible for practically 
all of it, the January increase in pig-iron production gives a 
measure of the gain in steel works output. Our statistics 
show a total make of 1,601,421 tons of pig iron last month, 
against 1,515,752 tons in December, a gain of 85,669 tons or 
2763 tons a day. The steel works furnaces made 1,115,944 
tons in January, against 1,034,802 tons in December, a gain 
of 81,000 tons or about 8%. 

The total number of furnaces in blast Feb. 1 was 160, 
against 146 on Jan. 1, the Steel Corporation contributing 10 
to the increase and the independent steel companies 4. The 
capacity of all furnaces in blast Feb. 1 was 56,270 tons a day 
against 48,848 tons a day one month previous. The Steel Cor- 
poration is to put three additional furnaces in blast this week 
—one Lorain and two Shoenberger. 

Operations in the Steel Corporation’s plants are now on 
the basis of nearly 55% of ingot capacity. Its statement of 


unfilled orders as of Jan. 31 is expected to show an in- 
crease of 150,000 to 200,000 tons. 
The feeling in the steel trade this week is better, and 


the larger companies look for a further moderate increase 
in output in the next six weeks. 

The increased ability of the railroads to get money and 
its further accumulation are factors in the situation of which 
more is heard. Rail buying is still far from normal, but each 
week adds to the total.—“The Iron Age.” 
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LOUISVILLE 


Colder weather stimulates the market slightly but the 
trade is still weak. 


Cold weather has resulted in a mild sort of stimulation 
for the domestic coal market though there has not yet been 
any improvement in prices or demand due to the fact that 
the stocks in retailers’ hands are heavy. The steam coal 
market has shown a steady improvement with the betterment 
of general industrial conditions and there is said to be no 
steam coal on demurrage in the central part of the country. 

Prices continue about as heretofore with block coal ranging 
up to $1.75 for the best Eastern grades, egg sizes around $1.15 
to $1.25 and nut and slack 60 to 70c. for the best grades and 
30 to 50c. for the lower grades, all f.o.b. mines. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Continued cold weather fails to help the market because of 
the heavy buying in January. Falling off in orders. Domestic 
grades moving well. Prices generally unchanged. 


The operating end of the Indiana coal industry is suffering 
a reaction. Consumers stocked up some time ago with the 
result that their recent buying has been small. The mines 
are on shorter schedule again, the smaller ones not making 
much better than three days a week and the larger ones a 
day more. All the mines made good time during January 
and most of them from about the middle of December when 
the real winter weather began. The railroads were then 
large buyers and many of the principal factories but the 
stocks accumulated then have not yet been entirely exhausted. 

The retail department is the one bright spot, but even in 
this the dealers have observed an appreciable reduction in 
the volume of business, apparently due to a rigid economy 
in fuel bills among the poorer people as a result of the 
restricted industrial conditions. Prices at the mines are 
unchanged, though retail prices have been advanced three 
times from the summer level. Screenings are slightly easier 
at 75 cents. 


CHICAGO 

Weather conditions more favorable. Recovery in prices 
noted in spots. Screenings steady. Better anthracite demand. 

Lower temperatures at the close of the week have made 
a slightly stronger undertone. The sluggishness of last week 
has been less pronounced, although the cold weather has not 
yet had much effect on the accumulation of large stocks. 

Franklin and Williamson County screenings have been 
quoted as low as 60c., and there is a wide range of quotations 
prevalent on the coarser sizes. Harrisburg coals show more 
firmness than any other Illinois grades. The suspension of 
certain cement plants in the Northwest has resulted in a 
considerable quantity of southern Illinois screenings being 
thrown on the market and consequently prices have weakened. 

Springfield screenings have been bettered somewhat, and 
the demand for domestic sizes has improved. 

A wide variation of prices obtains for eastern Kentucky 
coals, and there is hardly a quotable price on any size. 

Hocking grades have been very slow, but nevertheless 
shippers have held firmly to circular prices on mine shipments. 
Track shipments have been sold from 10c. to 15c. below list 
prices. 

The anthracite demand which has been slowing up im- 
, proved during the latter part of the week. A few cars have 
been accruing demurrage awaiting disposition. The supply 
‘of all sizes is ample, but prices are well maintained consider- 
ling conditions. 
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Competition in the smokeless coal market has been keen, 
and while mine-run is holding steady under adverse condi- 
tions, lump and egg prices are variable. There seems to 
be plenty of lump but not much egg on hand and the demand 
for the latter is brisk. 

Prevailing prices are as follows: 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
rag ba ails $1.50@1.75 $1.50 $1.40@1.75 $1.40@1.60 $1.50@1.75 
-in. lump iret inte 
Steam lump ag Ns 1.25 i fe 15@1. Pqiy ahs 15@1. 25 
24-in. lump. Mika Wrest 1.35@1.60 : - 
¢-in. lump. Shel he ye 1.35@1.50 ; 
Mine-run... 1.15@1.25 Ube) 1.10 1.10 
WGP nc DO Gila o Sets 1.35 1.35@1.50 
No.lwashed Pe ce ae sod 1.60 
No.2washed ae an 1.60 
6x3-in. egg. 1.40@1.50 ee 1.40@1.60 
ING kate cts ett 1.35 1.15@1.25 25@1.35 
No. 1 nut 1.60@1.75 see te she 
No. 2 nut 1.50@1.60 5 het cee 
Sereenings.. 0.60@0.70 0. 60@0. 70 O. 60@0. 70 0.60@0.70 0.50@0.70 
N. Riv. & 
Harrisburg FE. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
Lump...... $1.60@1.75 $1.75@2.25 Pt 
13-in. lump. Sars 1.50@2.00 $1.35@1.50 
Lump & egg pi < ¥ $1. 75@2. Are 75@2. 00 
Mine-run. 1.15@1.20 Phot 1.25@1.40 ‘1. we PAs eds We 15@1. 25 
Eeg.. 1.50@1.75 1.25@1.75 Oe 
No. 1 nut. 1.40@1.60 Sep 
No. 2 nut. 1.30@1.60 


Scree nings.. 0.60@0.75 


Greene County 5-in. Gea $1. 50@1. 75; 3-in. ie $1.4 40; 5- 
in. egg, $1.25@1.35; 3-in. egg, $1.25@1.30; mine-run, $1.10; 
screenings, 60 to 70c. 


ST. LOUIS 

Plentiful stocks available and cold weather has failed to 
relieve the pressure, though better grade coals are firmer 
in some eases. Retail demand active but orders are small. 

Though the mercury has been hovering around the zero 
mark, there is a striking contrast with what the market 
ought to be and what it really is. During the past few 
weeks all of the retail yards stocked up well on coal so that 
they were well prepared for the cold snap. As a result, there 
is extremely cold weather here with practically no demand 
for coal, and the situation is in such shape that the dealers 
can dictate the price at which they will buy. Continued 
cold weather, however, may change this situation in the next 
day or two, and prices will likely advance. 


Dotted line praroais normal rermperature curve 
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Some exceptionally good coals from the Williamson and 
Franklin County fields are selling as low as $1.25 and $1.30, 
while some of the other fuels from the same field are as high 
as $1.60 to $1.70. The operators with the higher priced coals, 
however, are pretty well sold up and are in a position where 
they can ask a fancy price, knowing that they will have but 
very little coal to offer on the market. The same conditions 
apply to the steam sizes, with the exception of washed No. G 
which is in good demand and likely to continue so. There 
is very little activity in the steam market, and nothing at 
this time to indicate that it will get any better. 

In the Standard field conditions are such that few operators 
are realizing more than the cost of production on their coal 
though more cold weather will affect the Standard lump 
market shortly. The steam sizes are weak with every indica- 
tion that they will continue so. 

The local retail demand is fairly good, but retailers report 
that there are no large orders. The anthracite demand is 
light, and the same applies to smokeless. The prevailing 
market is: 


Williamson 
an Big Mt. Stand- 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive ard Sparta 
Qin, LUMP cies eiele oe eta emaaneed Cre $2.00 $1.25 macale RA: 
Spin. LUMP se cis cores wienerenee wares 1.40 wesc 0. ite 
6+in: limpiile.ne $1.35@1.65 aoe 1.50 $1.15@1.25 $1.25 
BXOIGRS meets 1.25@1.55 tanaka ches 1.00@1.10 <.. 23 
No» i nutvece eee 1.15@1.30 dite OY OC 0.90@0.95 ......08 
Screenings........ 0.65@0.70 Rae perce ee 0.40@0.45 0.50 
Mine-run......... 1.05@1.10 LS 50 li gascaries 0.80@0.85 ......00 
No. 1 washed nut. 1.65@1.75 2.00 1.60 aca Ob See 
No. 2 washed nut. 1.30@1.40 er suse ly. OS 
No. 3 washed nut: 21.25@1.205 0  ..c0 7 sean dvecdhe, oo) 9 
No.4 washed nut. 1.10@1.15° snue Ween eeee sae’ (ae 
No. 5 washed nut. 0.40@0 50 ~—..... — ws we eee Miesgt) tw etnsie ee 








Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in 
every respect except where the source of information is 
questionable, in which event it is noted. All contracts 
are listed promptly on receipt and only repeated when 
additional information becomes available or in the last 
issue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. 
Liberal remuneration will be paid for all legitimate 
notices of this kind sent in. 


Contract No. 62—New York, N. Y.—The bids on this con- 
tract (p. 189), which provides for furnishing and delivering 
» coal, were as follows: 

SCHEDULE NO. 1, for 650 gross tons bituminous coal to 
the Far Rockaway disposal plant, Borough of Queens: George 
D. Harris & Co., $2788.50; John B. Reimer, $2925; William A. 
Duncan, $3048.50; A. J. & J. J. McCollum, $3217.50. 

SCHEDULE NO. 2, for 280 gross tons pea coal to the New- 
ton disposal plant, Borough of Queens: Burns Bros., $1624; 
John B. Reimer, $1484; J. E. Backus & Sons, $1316; Elmhurst 
WCoal Co., $1330; Jurgen-Rathjen Co., $1307.60; A. J. & J. J. 
McCollum, $1489.60; Charles Hirschburger, $1372. 

SCHEDULE NO. 3, for 1040 gross tons anthracite coal to 
the County and Borough Buildings in the Borough of Queens: 














| Burns John BO oJurgen= AlJTA& J.J: 

Amount Bros. Reimer Rathjen Co. McCollum 
600 tons broken'..... $5.99 $5.93 $5.89 
200 tons stove!....... 6.57 6.68 6.37 
meo tons atove?....... 7.10 se 6.93 7.00 
740 tons stove®....... 7.60 H.15 6.93 7.25 
Li) 1: Gi Ae $6682 $1001 $6557.20 $6523 


Delivery at Long Island City. Delivery at Flushing. 
*Delivery at Jamaica. 

SCHEDULE NO. 4, for (1) 100 tons semibituminous to the 
Crematories of the Bureau of Street Cleaning at Far Rock- 
away: George D. Harris & Co., $4.29; John B. Reimer, $4.40; 
William A. Dunean, $4.75; (2) for 180 tons semibituminous 
to the Far Rockaway Aqueduct: George D. Harris & Co., $4.24; 
John B. Reimer, $4.50; William A. Duncan, $4.75. Total on 
both sections, George D. Harris & Co., $1192.20; John B. 
Reimer, $1250; William A. Duncan, $1330. Address Mr. Buck- 
ley, Borough Hall, Jackson and Fifth St., Long Island City, 


New York. 


Contract No. 67—Schenectady, N. Y.—The local city govern- 
ment will be in the market for about 4730 tons of anthracite 
stove and egg coal, about the first of next month. The con- 
tract is usually closed at about $6.50 per ton. Address, Board 
of Contract and Supply, Franklin St., Schenectady, New York. 


Contract No. 70—Baltimore, Md.—The Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. purchases about 2000 tons of standard mine-run soft coal 
annually which is usually bought a carload at a time. Ad- 
dress, Morris R. Pierson, purchasing agent, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


Contract No. 71—Monroe, Mich.—The Municipal Electric 
Light Plant at this place, will be in the market for 2600 
tons of Smithers Creek coal some time during March. De- 
liveries are to extend over the next year, and the customary 
contracting price is $2.60 per ton. Address, Charles R. Osgood, 

' superintendent, Municipal Electric Light Plant Co., Monroe, 

- Michigan. 

«Contract No. 72—Baltimore, Md.—The H. McCormick & Co. 
contracts for about 100 tons of soft coal per month. The 
supply is usually ordered in carload lots when required. 
Address, H. P. McCormick, McCormick Block, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Contract No. 73—Washington, D. C.—Sealed proposals will 
be received until 11 a.m., Feb. 15, for furnishing and deliver- 
ing bituminous coal, either at Washington, D. C., or at Alex- 
andria, Va., for the steamer on duty at Fort Washington, Md. 
Address, J. B. Houston, Depot Quartermaster, Washington, 
ted 


Contract No. 74—Bellefontaine, Ohio—The lowest bid re- 
ceived for furnishing a six-months’ supply of coal for the 
_local water works was from the W. H.: Warner Co., at $1.75 
per ton f.o.b. Bellefontaine. The Sunday Creek Coal Co. at 
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present, has the contract, and offer to renew the same of 


$1.85 per ton. 
taine, Ohio. 


Address Director of Public Service, Bellefon- 


Contract No. 75—Ottawa—The Canadian Department of 
Public Works calls for tenders addressed to R. C. Desrochers, 
Secretary, to be received up to March ist for supply of best 
quality steam coal to be delivered in quantities, and at places 
specified. Address, R. C. Desrochers, Secy., Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa, Canada. 


Contract No. 76—Baltimore, Md.—The ™mmerson Hotel Co. 
purchases about 300 tons of standard mine-run coal per month 
in the spot market. At present there is no existing contract, 
and bids for furnishing these requirements on a contract 
might be considered. Address, Wm. H. Parker, purchasing 
agent, Emerson Hotel Co., Calvert and Baltimore Sts., Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Contract No. 77—Rochester, Ind.—The Rochester Electric 
Light, Heat & Power Co. at this point will be in the market 
for 7000 tons of Indiana mine-run coal on Mar.‘1. The con- 
tract is to run over one year and it is usually closed at $2.10 
per ton. Address, Rochester Electric Light, Heat & Power 
Co., Rochester, Indiana. 


Contract No. 78—Detroit, Minn.—The Municipal Electric 
Light Plant will be in the market for 1800 tons of Youghi- 
ogheny dock-run coal on Mar. 1. This coal laid down at 
Detroit usually costs $5 per ton and deliveries are to be 
made over the next year. Address, E. J. Bestick, City Clerk, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Contract No. 79—Boston, Mass.—The following are the bids 
received by the United States Navy, for furnishing 5000 tons 
of navy steaming coal, to be delivered at the Navy Yard, 
Boston: 

5000 TONS—Edward M. Alden Co., New River Georges 
Creek coal, $3.73, Ralphton Quemahoning, $3.65; Davrow- 
Mann Co., New River coal, $3.57; Archibald McNeil & Sons Co., 
Navy New River coal, $3.68; Pocahontas Fuel Co., Pocahontas 
coal, $3.80; White Oak Coal Co., New River coal, $3.60. 

6000 TONS—Bader Coal Co., Pocahontas mine-run, $3.45; 
Davrow-Mann Co., New River coal, $3.57;-J. H. Weaver & Co., 
Colver coal, $3.40. 

3305 TONS—Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Co., half navy stand- 
ard, one-half trade, $3.62. 

5500 TONS—Northern Coal Co., New River coal, $3.55; (bid 
modified by telegram, $3.60). 

5600 TONS—Maryland Coal & Coke Co., standard New River 
coal, $3.45. 

Address, Samuel McGowan, 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Contract No. 80—Bismarck, N. D.—Bids will be received by 
the Board of Public Works until 8 p.m., Feb. 8, for supplying 
about 300 tons of best lump lignite coal to the public schools 
during the ensuing year. The coal will be subject to state 
analysis. For further information address R. Penwarden, 
Clk. of the board, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


Contract No. 81—Philadelphia, Penn.—Sealed proposals 
will be received until noon, Feb. 17, for furnishing and de- 
livering about 29,000 tons of bituminous coal to the floating 
plant employed in the Philadelphia Engineer District of the 
United States Government during the period beginning Mar. 
1, 1915, and ending June 30, 1916. Address, Col. Geo. A. Zinn, 
815 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Contract No. S2—Winnipeg, Man., Can.—Tenders will be 
received by the Commissioners of the District up to noon, 
Feb. 22, for furnishing the supply of steam coal required 
during the year 1915 The quantity is estimated at from 6000 
to 12,000 tons. Address S. H. Reynolds, Chairman of Commis- 
sioners, 901 Boyd Building, Winnipeg. 


Contract No. S3—Baltimore, Md.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce Building purchases an annual supply of from 475 to 
500 tons of superior grades Georges Creek coal. The contract 
calls for the delivery of about one car per month during the 
summer season, and one and one-half cars during the winter. 
Address, John T. Davies, purchasing agent, room 214, Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Baltimore, Maryland, for further infor- 
mation. 


paymaster-general of the 
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CONTRACTS LET 


Contract No. 8S—Portland, Ore.—Bids on this contract (Vol. 
6, p. 814) which provide for furnishing 5000 tons of coal, for 
use on the Dalles-Celilo Canal, were as follows, all prices 
f.o.b. mine: Roslyn Fuel Co. (13,650 B.t.u.) $2.70; Gunn- 
Quealy Coal Co. (13,000 ‘B.t.u.) $1.62; Wyoming Coal Co. 
(13,500 B.t.u.) 874%c.; Wellington, Coma Agency (12,050 B.t.u.) 
$3.50; Kemmerer Coal Co. (13,900 B.t.u.) $1.79; A. L. Stephens 
(18,000 B.tu.) $3; A. L. Stephens (12,800 Btu.) $25505 The 
awards were as follows: Roslyn Iuel Co. for 500 tons, and A. 
L. Stephens for 1500 tons. Owing to the more rapid com- 
pletion of the canal than anticipated the requirements do not 
exceed 2000 tons. Address Major Jay J. Morrow, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., U. S. Engineer Office, 802 Couch Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon. 





Contract No. 61—Erie, Penn.—This contract (p. 189), which 
provides for furnishing the best Pittsburgh %-in. lump coal 
to the local garbage disposal plant, has been let to the Burn- 
well Coal Co., at $2.30 f.o.b. the Garbage Plant Siding, Belle 
Valley, Penn. Address, Frank E. Pellow, Supt. of Parks and 
Public Property, Hrie, Pennsylvania. 

Contract No. 63—Lorain, Ohio—This contract (p. 189), 
which provides for furnishing 38500 tons of coal for the water 
department, has been awarded to the West Virginia & Ohio 
Coal & Coke Co., Cleveland, Ohio, at°$1.87 per ton f.o.b. Lorain 
for Goshen mine run and $1.55 for slack coal. Address, L. B. 
Johnston, Clerk, Board of Public Service, Lorain, Ohio. 


Contract No. 66—Guantanamo Bay, Cuba—The bids on this 
contract (p. 231), which provide for furnishing and delivering, 
or either, or both, 5000 tons of coal to the United States 
Government at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, were: Wm. C. At- 
water & Co. (Pocahontas coal), $6.80; Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co., 4600 tons at $5.90, and 1100 tons at $5.25; Caster- 
Curren & Bullitt (Pocahontas coal), $6.80; H. N. Hartwell 
& Sons (smokeless fuel), $6.74; Maryland Coal & Coke Co., 
2300 tons at $5.80; Smokeless Fuel Co., $6.84; Willard Bros., 
684 tons at $6; Pocahontas Fuel Co., 5000 tons at $6.95, and 
the same (by sailing vessel), $5.60. The awards were: W. A. 
Blake & Co., transportation on 1000 tons, $2500; Crowell & 
Thurlow, transportation on 1900 tons at $5700; Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co., for furnishing and transporting 1100 tons 
at $5775. 


CONTRACT NOTES 


The United utes Naval Department have asked for bids 
for the transportation of one to six cargoes of coal amounting 
to 5000 to 8000 tons each, from Atlantic Coast points to San 
Diego, Calif. and, or to, Tiburon, Calif. The carriers must 
be ready to load at any time upon demand between Feb. 20 
and Apr. 20. 


The United States Naval Department has asked for bids for 
the transportation of one cargo of coal of 5000 to 8000 tons 
from the Atlantic Seaboard to San Diego, Calif., or to Tiburon, 
Calif. Loading is to be made at any time on request be- 
tween Feb. 15 and Mar. 15. 
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SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for September and the preceding two months 
of the years 1913 and 1914: 














: July August September 
State 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Missouri. . . 198,723 177,093 178,949 201,992 250,763 233,195 
Kansas..... 465,761 513,312 451,968 453,675 474,237 569,114 
Arkansas... 163,185 117,016 178,904 157,803 201,782 160,233 
Oklahoma .. 272,124 234,638 289,949 244,103 297,213 254,973 
Totals... 1,099,793 1,042,069 1,099,770 1,057,573 1,223,995 1,217,515 

LAKE MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the fuel shipments by the 
Lakes for the past 10 years: 


Year Pittsburgh Ohio Virginia Total Bit. Anthracite 
AGOB sa aeseics 7,443,883 2,062,692 2,109,262 11,615,837 2,785,362 
LOOG: eek. ere 9,237,272 2,560,906 2,743,732 14,591,910 2,681,808 
TOOT sotths ar 10,549,995 4,074,296 3,420,941 18,037,232 3,449,695 
1908 Se eens 8,700,000 3,600,000 3,450,000 15,750,000 3,538,098 
LG0OTR: fre. 8,687,395 3,002,815 3,874,570 15,564,690 3,052,706 
VOLO eee ss 11,911,900 4,297,300 6,629,500 22,838,700 3,639,368 
LOU Soe 10,611,941 4,019,544 7,151,200 21,782,685 3,917,419 
NOS eaves 11,300,000 4,676,000 7,360,000 23,335,000 4,204,741 
LOWS: retaustere 13,415,473 6,176,624 8,736,586 28,328,683 5,033,696 
LO 14 Nai. 2 11,195,000 1,363,000 9,106,000 22,996,000 4,285,228 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 

The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during December and the past four months in short 
tons: 








September October | November December 

Pocahontas Field........ 1,390,531 1,021,699 837,577 798,18) 
Tug River District...... 295,332 270,651 253,975 227,944 
Thacker District........ 295,776 264,528 235,080 227,938 
Kenova District. 110,158 112,455 90,772 90,030. 
Clinch Valley District. . 158,393 84,530 237,831 135,362 
Other N. & W. Territory 4,781 4,860 3,849 Be 

Total N. & W. Fields. . 2,254,971 1,758,723 1,659,084 1,481,142 
Williamson & Pond Creek 

134g See b tesane 85,053 70,338 62,505 62,2718 
All other railroads...... 169,892 168,778 131,269 97,752 

Grand: total? an. cen sere 2,509,916 1,997,839 1,852,858 1,641,165. 

BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 


‘ 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during November and the 
first eleven months of the last two years, in short tons: 

















November 11 Months———~ 
Anthracite 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Baltimore & Ohio?...... 171,714 126,769 1,398,652 1,245,323 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 1,225 1,209 15,864 646 
Brie? aco) ee a ae ee 732,726 696,812 8,016,552 8,487,000 
Pennsylvania? ?........ 987,487 1,017,942 9,699,210 10,223,221 
Virginian?’ 2.0.02 Wiese. s 50 142 959 484 
Totalo:TOndsaaerie ste 1,893,202 1,842,874 19,131,237 19,971,674 
Bituminous vit 
Baltimore & Ohio?...... 3,080,093 2,452,786 33) 732, 240 30,186,640 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.? 2... 869,023 640,508 g 907,011 7,376,316 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 138,315 97,105 1,645,656 1,068,453 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 1,528,761 1,555,489 15,716, 866 19,162,434 
rE pea Ob Ok ley 6 20,437 3,998 340,201 71,897 
Hunt. & Br’'d T. Mt.? ?.. 107,016 80,351 1,242,310 939,439 
New York Central?...... 755,397 673,131 8,414,117 7,363,050 
Norfolk & Western! 2... 2,026,798 1,852,858 22,056,646 23,830,804 
Pennsylvania?) 2c. se 4,509,375 3,667,385 47,171,538 44,013,552 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? ?... 1,101,622 638,704 11,914,029 10,078,546 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? aj 227,820 220,583 2,535,163 2,125,073 
Virginian? 229. ie ieee 421,971 281,499 4,190,394 3,678,295 
Western Maryland...... 246,793 251,588 3,073,864 2,810,817 
Total 18 roadsics..% = 15,033,421 12,415,985 160,940,035 152,705,316 
Coke 
Baltimore & Ohio?....... 343,387 185,466 4,340,798 2,969,787 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? 2... 27,509 30,253 472,671 69,443 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?../... 22,621 48,812 278,124 398,485. 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 28,535 11,304 328,456 287,425 
New. York Central? ic, oa eee ee aerate 86,207 5.0 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 117,807 74,468 1,413,079 945,536 
Pennsylvania? °.. bie 999,500 602,573 13,011,863 8,926,580 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? Ve 488,674 281, "481 6,239,226 4,542,133 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? Stal tp», aie ee een 9,383 =a 
Western Maryland...... 4,430 2,503 68,543 56,988 
Total’ 10'roads.2 can 2,032,463 1,236,860 26,198,350 18,396,377 
Total Coal and 1 Includes coal received from 
Coke 13 Roads 1913 1914 connecting lines. 
January.Psct6 ae 19,314,523 18,157,998 2 Includes company’s coal. 
February... bala 17/594,079 15,446,830 Does not include compa- 
March.. 17/672'305 20,233,213 2Y-s coal hauled free. . 
April 16,882,326 15,497,444 _ Note:—The Southern Rail- 
May: oe 19,015,721 16,523,385 Way hauled 359,229 short tons 
Janeth ee 18,610,757 16,984,476 of bituminous coal during 
July eee eee 18,736,979 17,589,427 October, 1914, and 3,324,703 
August........... 19,757,104 18,740,453 Short tons during the ten 
September........ 19,080,318 18,601,926 months ending Oct. 31, 1914. 
Octobertiercsct cae 20,646,425 17,802,496 
November........ 18,959,086 15,495,719 
Total, 11 months 206,269,623 191,073,367 
SOC 
: FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Severe shortage developing because of the scarcity of men. 
High ocean freights have caused a slowing up in exports, 


Jan. 22—Firmer conditions are in evidence as a result of an 
improved demand. The tonnage position is much better and 
sellers are looking forward to an active trade for some time. 
Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... $5.04 Best Monmouthsbhires.... aa a 4.32 
Best seconds......:..... 4.56@4.68 Seconds........... Bats 4.32 
Seconds... .alesentete rence 4.32@4.44 Best Cardiff smalls...... 3. 33. 36 
Best dry caals.2o..-- 4.44@4.56 Cargo smalls........... 2.52@2.82 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—The demand for tonnage is not so great ang 


chartering is slow. Tonnage, however, is still scarce. Rates 
are approximately as follows: 

Gibraltar. .o...;.. $5.40) "Naples’.0 77. 25-2 $6.96 Las Palmas...... $6.00 
Maltaiinceone .. 65.76 Venice, Ancona... 9.00 St. Vincent..... One 
Marseille.... 5.79 Alexandria......: .44 Rio Janeiro..... . 7.08 
‘Algictsie ene. 5.520 Port Saidven.. co 7.44 Monte Video..... 6.24 
Genoa Mace eee GLOG River Plate...... 6.48 — 
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“Do You Know Why Every User |. ¥ 
of the Barsteel Is a Booster?” | «> 


“Tt’s because Barsteel locomotive features meet every kc 
coal mining demand. Pe a 

“The Barsteel construction concentrates strength at ; aE 
points where there is greatest stress. Consequently, a 
frame never has been broken on any locomotive in 
service. 

“The service record of the commutating-pole motors 
cannot be equalled. From a standpoint of maintenance 
they show better than all others. 





‘The large bronze motor bearings with oil and waste 
lubrication give better and longer service than any other 
kind. ‘There are many cases where bearings have been 
in continuous service for three years. 


“These, and the diagonally split motor frame, split 
gear case, open locomotive frame, and Vauclain removable 
gib make the Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel pre-emi- 
nent as the locomotive designed for mining work. Every- 
thing is simple, strong and easy to get at.” 





For full information address either company. ro 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Eleciric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 














“Write to a User and ask Him about the Barsteel” 
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*Tllustrated Article 
Foreworp—Tue Driver vs. THe Leaver: Page 277 Lapor SITuATION : Page 290 


Attention is called to the common practice on the part 
of many mine foremen in attempting to accomplish re- 
sults through bluster and bullheaded strength. The 
results of such ill-advised efforts are discontent and 
inefficiency. Every boss should work in a dignified 
manner to secure the respect of his men. COAL AGE, 
‘Vols. i. 


*Drivinc Rook TuNNELS aT A UtTan Coat MINE: 
Pages 278-281 


Most data on the driving of rock tunnels refer to work 
accomplished by individuals or firms specializing in 
this work. The work here described was done by an 
organization created for that purpose and recruited 
from the regular mine force. No specific attempts were 
made to break records. A. C. Watts. COAL AGH, 
Vol. 7. 


InpriAna’s MINERAL Output 80 Minnion Doxiars: 
Page 281 


SnapsHots IN Coat MINING: Pages 282-283 


*A New CoMPENSATION CHART: Page 284 
By Leo Gluck. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 
GerMAN CoaL PRIcEs: Page 284 


*ELECTRICALLY DriveEN British LONGwALL CoAL 
CUTTERS: Pages 285-288 
Three distinct types of longwall machines are in gen- 
eral use, but the problems incident to driving are in 
large measure common to all. The method of trans- 
mitting alternating current to the machine, and the 


kind of resistance employed in starting, are described 
in detail. S. F. Walker. COAL AGH, Vol. 7. 


*CHart ror Coan PurcHASERS: - Page 289 


By W. V. Bowles. COAL AGH, Vol. 7. 


Coat aND Coxe NEws: Pages 308-311 
Pages 312-317 


Page 318 


Coat TrapE REVIEWS: 


Coat Contracts PENDING: 


NUMBER OF COPIES. PRINTED THIS. ISSUE, 


The arbitration scheme in eastern Ohio is halted. The 
sale of the Bache-Denman property to the Union may 
not be consummated. A strike occurs in West Virginia 
against a change in the basis of payment, though the 
contract gives the operator freedom of choice. Trials 
to commence in Colorado. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


*KLECTRICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1914: Pages 291-293 


Refinement of design and an increased size of the units 
employed were the most noticeable characteristics of 
the year’s progress. The demand for storage-battery 
and combination locomotives is increasing. Eh gla 
Davis. COAL AGH, Vol. 7. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SUPERINTENDENT’S Diary: Page 293 


*MINE EXPLOSION AT CARLISLE, W. Va.: Page 294 


EpDIvoriaLs: Pages 295-296 


The Net Output of Anthracite—At Home and Abroad— 
A Real Improvement in the Coal and Coke Business. 


SocroLoGicAL DEPARTMENT: Pages 297-301 


*The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s Hospital—Panama- 
Pacific Exposition First-Aid Meet—A Thought on the 
War. 


Discussion BY READERS: Pages 302-305 


Mining Laws, Legislation and Mine Regulations. Let- 
ters Nos. 30, 31 and 32—-Longwall in the Pittsburgh 
Seam. Letter No. 1—Mine Superintendent. Letter No. 
1—Effect of Head on Motor in Pumping. 


Stupy Course IN Coat MINING: Page 305 


*Diagrams of Explosive Mine Gases and Flame Caps. 


INQUIRIES OF GENERAL INTEREST: Page 306 


Safety-First Bulletin—Permissible Mine Lamps—Ex- 
tracting Pillars by Machines. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS WitH ANSWERS: Page 307 


Want ADVERTISEMENTS ! Page 12 
Page 16 
Page 22 


DirEcTORY OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS: 


ADVERTISING INDEX: 


10,000 


None sent free regularly, no returns from news companies, no back numbers. 
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Buying—C OAL AG E—Section 


‘ON YOUR 2 BUSINESS AND D OURS 


By the Business Manager 


ERE’S a cordial invi- 
tation for you! I don’t 
want these ‘‘Run-of- 
Mine Talks’? to be all one 


man’s ideas and _ opinions. 


There’s a whole lot to be said 
on the subject of advertising as 
applied to coal mining and 
some of you men at the mines 
who read the ads must have 
ideas on them that are worth 
expressing. 


So here’s an open invitation to 
you to send in any ideas or 
opinions you have on the ads 
in Coal Age, ads of articles 
that you think ought to be 
there, and so on. 


Let’s have some discussion on 
coal mine advertising—we can 
get a lot out of it in the ex- 
change of thoughts. 


This page is open to all of you 
—use it! 





ERHAPS one of the best 

ways to get a line on the 
dependability of what you read 
in the advertising pages, is to 
find out the motives and prin- 
ciples on which the, men who 
advertise are working. 


For instance, here’s a para- 
graph from a paper by L. L. 
King, Advertising Manager of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

o., Akron, O:— 

‘The most successful and the only honest 
way to deal with the public is to play the 
game out in the open. If there are true and 
interesting reasons why the public should 
buy something from a certain manufac- 
turer, then this manufacturer should be 
glad of the chance to say so over and over 


again, through the medium of reliable ad- 
vertising mediums.”’ 


op jo} jo 


OTE the line in italics, for 
that’s the keynote of mod- 
ern advertising— 


And, “‘to play the game out in 
the open” is a pretty good 
hunch for all of us to follow. 
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The Driver 
e Leader 


By I. C. ParFitrr pra. 2S, 
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A Common Occurrence 


MOTOR with a large trip of loads is coming down a heavy grade. From 

defectiveness of brakes or other car mechanism, track deficiency or careless- 

ness, a wreck occurs; timbers are knocked out; roof has fallen and the 
trolley wire is'down. 

General consternation reigns. The foreman appears upon the scene. ‘‘What 
is the matter now?”’ 

Without taking time to look the situation over and formulate plans, he con- 
tinues: ‘‘“Now, you get to work.” 

There’s a noise like every one trying to do the same thing at the same time 
and doing it wrong. 

“What are you doing there, you - 
know enough to slop a hog.” 

“Why in don’t you get busy there! Some of you good-for-nothing 
idiots, get hold of this car.” 

More noise as per above. Agitation increasing. Consternation beginning. 
Confusion reigning. Profanity and epithets (raining) likewise. Foreman busy 
everywhere, with his jaw. 

Men busy everywhere doing little or nothing. Wasting energy. Becoming 
more excited and ineffectual, trying to obey contradictory orders. Excitement 
converging into lethargy. Personal abuse of the “‘wrong’’ man by foreman. 
Retaliation in kind. Man discharged. 

Wreck finally cleared by bullheaded strength and awkwardness. Foreman 
retires from scene triumphant. AHehas done it all. Depression of spirits and 
prevalence of hard feelings among the men. Work automatic. “Interest lack- 
ing. Loss of time twice or three times that required, but the f6reman has 
demonstrated that he is—The Boss. 


Another Wreck 


eS wreck occurs at another mine. The foreman arrives upon ttie’ 





in 








! Get out of the way! You don’t 





scene. He takes a few moments to make a general survey of the condi- 
tions and size up the situation. Having formulated his plans, his orders 
and instructions are issued distinctly, intelligently and gentlemanly. 

Encouraged and stimulated by his bearing, the orders are obeyed with 
promptness, intelligence and unanimity The work, under goncentrated effort, 
progresses rapidly. Ina short time.the roadway is Cleared, repaired and ready for », 
operation. 

The foreman questions the motorman and spragger as to the cause of the 
accident. His men, feeling assured that truthfulness is the best poliry, soon place 
‘oa. him in poSsessidfi of the factsin the case. A mistake xigqionsidered, reprimanded 

re and perhaps condoned. A willful or malicious act is visited with justice. 
The mine..wotk goes.on with intréased-enérgy, interest and care. W wcoteslisd } 
Confidence: is estabshed and respect gained. 119 a” ; 


af 


Gmew ich foreman is the efficient executive? 
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Driving Rock Tunmels at a Utah 


Coal 


Mime 


By A. C. Warts* 





SY NOPSIS—Most data on the driving of rock 
tunnels refer to work accomplished by individuals 
or firms specializing in this line. The work here 
described was done by an organization created for 
that purpose and recruited from the regular mine 
force. No specific attempts were made to break 
records. 





As a general rule the only literature on driving rock 
tunnels is that descriptive of work in metal mines, or for 
irrigation, water supply and railroads. Such tunnels are 
usually driven by organizations specializing in this work 
and much effort is expended toward making records. 

In coal-mining operations and the opening of new coal 
fields it is often necessary to drive rock tunnels but only 
small mention is made of them. 

While, during the driving of the tunnels described 
herein, no special efforts were made to break any records 
the results attained were so good as to merit description. 

The tunnels under discussion were necessary to open a 
new development adjacent to the Utah Fuel Co.’s Clear 
Creek mine No. 1, and were driven as haulage and air- 
course entries. 

In order to systematize and expedite the work as much 
as possible a separate organization was created—made 
up of expert “hard-rock” men. Although kept distinct 
from the regular operating organization it was necessary 
to coordinate their work with that of the mine in order 
not to interfere with the production of coal. 

Owing to the location of the tunnels it was possible to 
utilize the main haulage entry of the No. 1 Mine for 
the hauling out of waste rock and the taking in of sup- 
plies, while the power plant of the mine furnished power 
for compressors and electric haulage. 

To determine the proper location and grade of these 
tunnels diamond-drill and surfacing prospecting was re- 
sorted to. The results developed the fact that the coal 
to be attacked lay just high enough above the old work- 
ings to prohibit locomotive haulage but not sufficiently 
high to give a properly balanced inclined plane. It 
was therefore decided to run on a 1% per cent. grade for 
the first half of the distance so as to permit locomotive 
haulage from the main entry of No. 1 Mine, and the last 
half on a 714 per cent. grade to be operated with a double- 
drum hoist. The last half was laid with three rails from 
the upper parting in the coal to the lower parting in the 
rock with a double-track pass-by 300 ft. long, half way 
between the partings. The upper parting will have a 
grade just sufficient to permit loaded trips starting by 
eravity. The hoist for this plane will be equipped, with 
motors sufficiently powerful to handle a loaded trip on the 
71% per cent. grade, to provide for derailments making 
it necessary to pull loaded trips back onto the track. 

The starting points of the tunnels were laid out oppo- 
site the main haulage entry of No. 1 Mine about 2900 
ft. from the mine portal so that the new territory would be 


*Utah Fuel Co., Castle Gate, Utah. 


entered about at its center. Approximately 600 ft. of 
entry was driven through the coal from the main haulage 
road of No. 1 Mine to reach the commencement of the 
main rock tunnel while the air-course tunnel was started 
from an old room which had been stopped against a fault. 
The lead from the main haulage road is a 200-ft. radius 
curve. 

The main haulage rock tunnel was driven with a rec- 
tangular cross-section having a minimum height of 8 ft. 
and a minimum width of 10 ft., while the air course, of a 
similar cross-section, had minimum dimensions of 8 ft. 
in height and 12 ft. in width. Overbreakage and trim- 
ming have increased these dimensions on an average of 
one foot each way. Two tunnels were driven in order to 
provide for adequate ventilation of the new mine as it 
was impracticable to sink a shaft or drive an adit from 
the outside for air. 











SINGLE BRACED STOPPING 
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DOUBLE BRACED STOPPING 


DETAIL OF COST PER GU. YARD 
6 Stoppings and lovercast. Total 119.0 Cubic Yards 
All‘hand work. Labor $3.15 per 8 Hrs. Carpenters$3A0 per 8 Hrs, 




















































LTE M LABOR MATERIAL] TOTAL 
Reinforcing Material (Scrap lron)_ 0278 al 0.278 
Gathering & Distributing Gravel in Mine 2.683 2.683 
Cement |_ 0.076 2.659 20135 
Forms e 1.936 0.554 | 2.490 
Redistribute GravelMix & place ane 3.835 * 3.835 
Totals $8808 i$3.213 12.021 








Grave] hauled in winter. Difficult to redistribute gravel and place 
concrete on account of old workings » 
HEINCLUDES COST OF MAKING OLD WORKINGS SAFE 


PLAN AND Cost oF REINFORCED-CONCRETE STOPPINGS 


The minimum width of 10 ft. in the haulageway allows 
ample width for locomotive haulage but the incline end 
of the tunnel was driven 12 ft. wide to allow for the 
three-rail balanced inclined plane. The widening opera- 
tions were accomplished after the tunnels had been driven 
through to the coal. 


SANDSTONES AND, SHALES WERE PENETRATED 


The rock strata penetrated were sandstones and shales 
of medium hardness. The shales were the hardest to drill 
as the gumming of the cuttings made it difficult to keep 
the holes clean. The first halves of the tunnels, driven, 
on a 14 per cent. grade, were parallel with the bed- 
cing planes of the strata and thus much harder to 
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break. The last halves, driven on a 714 per cent. grade, 
took the tunnels off the bedding planes somewhat but in- 
ereased difficulties were encountered in the numerous 
small faults which were cut through as a main faulting 
plane was approached. 

Generally, when these faults were struck, caving took 
place sometimes to twice the height of the tunnels, thus 
necessitating the moving of large amounts of muck. Tem- 
porary timbering was necessary at many of these places. 
At one point an air vent to the surface was encountered 
although the cover was probably from 400 to 600 ft. thick. 
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ELEVATION. 
DETAILS OF DRILLING IN TUNNEL FAcE AND PLAN AND 
ELEVATION OF OVERCAST 


At another place a flow of black damp was struck which 
drove the men out of the tunnels. 

The breasts of the tunnels often presented alternating 
bands of sandstones and shales, or of thin seams of coal 
and bands of sandstones and shales which required con- 
stant study in the arrangement and drilling of the shot 
holes, and on account of the spongy, springy nature of 
the ground, together with the numerous fissures and splits 
some holes in the rounds would miss fire or fail to break 
the ground. When these missed shots occurred it was 
customary for the succeeding shift to fire them or re- 
drill and fire other shots. For about two weeks the ground 
was so bad on account of slips, fissures and faults, which 
caused the first shots to cut off the later shots, that a 
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man was left on duty to fire all missed holes before the 
succeeding shift came in. 

On the average the ground was fair drilling but in some 
places it was necessary to use water under pressure to clean 
out holes so as to render it possible to drill them at all. 
In such cases the water, at 100 lb. pressure, was forced 
into the holes through 14-in. pipe 16 in. long used as a 
nozzle. The time necessary to drill the rounds varied 
from one hour and 45 min. to the full 8-hr. shift. The out- 
side back holes were drilled first, then the outside breast 
holes, then the inside breast holes, and so on as shown 
in the accompanying sketches, the numbers designating the 
order of drilling. 


Tim Compressep-Airn SUPPLY 


The source of power was the power plant of the mine, 
consisting of six 125-hp. 72-in. by 16-ft. horizontal re- 
turn-tubular boilers hand fired with slack or the poorest 
erade of run-of-mine coal coming from the mine, and two 
Thompson-Ryan generators of 175-kw. capacity, 320 amp. 
500 volts, driven by 19x18-in. McEwan engines of 260 
hp. each at 200 r.p.m. Power was charged against the 
work at the rate of 1.24c. per kilowatt-hour. 

Current from the generators was conducted about 200 
ft. to a 24x64-ft. combination compressor and blacksmith 
shop, 40 longitudinal feet of which was used for the com- 
pressors. ‘Two Ingersoll-Rand compressors of the Im- 
perial type No. 10, were used. These compressors had a 
rating of 427 cu.ft. of free air per minute at 175 r.p.m. 
at sea level. Each machine was driven through a belt 
connection from a 500-volt 116-amp. %5-hp. General 
Electric continuous-current motor operating at 850 r.p.m. 

Air was conducted to two receivers in the compressor 
house, one being 3 ft. in diameter by 8 ft. 3 in. long and 
the other 3 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft., then into the mine through 
a 4-in. pipe 3725 ft. long to a 3-ft. 6-in. by 8-ft. receiver, 
thence 350 ft. through a 3-in. pipe line to the starting 
points of the tunnels and through 3-in. branch lines to 
within 50 ft. of the faces, 1-in. air hose being used from 
thence to the drills. 

The compressors were placed outside the mine mainly 
to insure getting dry air as the atmosphere inside the mine 
contains a large amount of moisture due to the sprinkling 
of dust and the natural wet condition of parts of the mine. 
Furthermore by placing them in the same building as the 
blacksmith shop it was possible to effect a saving in the 
attendance cost. During the day shift the running of the 
compressors was left to the blacksmith and his helper. 
By having the compressors outside the mine no trouble 
whatever was experienced by the freezing of the air drills. 

Drill steel was sharpened with a Numa_ rock-drill 
sharpener. For heavy blacksmith work the smith set up 
an old Sullivan coal puncher for a hammer. To do this 
required only the fitting on of a hammer-block 4x6x6 in. 
in place of the bit of the puncher, setting the machine 
on a suitable frame and making a foot control. The ex- 
pense of this makeshift was slight but the saving effected 
in the cost and quality of the work was noticeable. For 
forge fires the smith used a combination of coke breeze 
and slack coal from the Sunnyside mines of the company 
with good results. 

The coal dust was first made thoroughly wet and then 
compactly built around the tuyere of the forge in a semi- 
circle about 3 ft. in diameter and 12 in. high. Fire 
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was kept up in the center with coke breeze. For one shift 
the material necessary to heat the drill steel amounted to 
one No. 7 wheelbarrow full of coal dust and 3 of coke 
breeze. The Sunnyside coal and coke used in this manner 
were found to make a splendid blacksmith fire, much bet- 
ter than by using ordinary coal partially coked. 

Chicago giant rock drills, size 314 in., were used in 
driving while Ingersoll-Rand Jackhamers and Sullivan 
DA21 stoping drills were used for trimming and widen- 
ing. Two drills were used at each face and were mounted 
as shown in accompanying drawing, one drill on each 414- 
in. by 7-{t. double-screw column. In double-shift work, 
on account of the muck being in the way during the 
drilling of the first holes, it was necessary to mount the 
drills upon one 414-in. by 10-ft. 6-in. single-screw bar 
with which was used a single-screw brace to the face to 
take up vibration of the bar. In this way the upper rows 
of holes were drilled first with the bar set near the roof 
and by the time these were completed the muck was 
cleared away from the face and the bar could be set up 
in a lower position and the remainder of the holes drilled. 
A 3-in. water main having °4-in. hose connections was 
used along the back entry to within 50 ft. of the face. 
From these connections to the faces %4-in. pipe was used 
with 1Z-in. by 16-in. special reducing nozzles. 

For mucking plates sheet steel 4 and 5 ft. wide by 10 
ft. long with two chains and ring handles at each end 
were used. These were laid for 20 ft. lengthwise of the 
entries up to within 4 ft. of the faces. 

For rock disposal the ordinary end-dump mine cars 
built of wood were used. These held about 2.5 cu.yd. 
of material as loaded, the net weight of rock in the car 
being about 8100 Ib. Cars were hauled by horses to a part- 
ing about 3500 ft. from the mouth of the mine. From 
this parting a 13-ton electric motor took them to the out- 
side where they were dumped over ordinary goose-neck 
tipples. When the mine was working the motor hauled 
rock between trips of coal and whenever convenient. 
Hight to 10 cars made up the trip. Two tipples were used 
so that one could always be in a new position by the time 
the dumping space of the other was filled. 

For framing timbers and making blocks and wedges a 
small sawmill was used. It. consisted of one 36-in. cir- 
cular cross-cut saw and one chisel-tooth rip saw, each con- 
nected to a 5-hp., 500-volt, direct-current motor. The 
method of timbering in bad ground is shown in the ac- 
companying drawings. 


VENTILATION WAS SECURED BY A SPLIT 


The main ventilation was accomplished, as in all coal 
mines, by giving the tunnels a‘separate split of air from 
the main ventilating system of the mine and driving cross- 
cuts between them at regular intervals. To secure a sep- 
arate split from the old mine it was necessary to build 
6 concrete stoppings and one overcast. On account of 
the height of the stoppings they were built of reinforced 
concrete with reinforcing wings as shown in the accom- 
panying drawing, old rails and wire rope being used for 
the reinforcing material. The reinforcement of the over- 
cast was made with the same class of material. ' Ventila- 
tion at the faces of the tunnels was adequately accom- 
plished from the drills when running. Before shifts went 
on any accumulated gases were driven out by opening the 
air cocks in the pipe lines and blowing. 
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The powder used was mainly 60 per cent. dynamite 
with sticks 8 in. long and 114 in. in diameter. This 
came 84 sticks to the case. The caps employed were Her- 
cules 6X, and the fuse Bear Brand and ZL. 


LABOR, ORGANIZATION AND RatTEs oF Pay 


On single shift the machine men worked during the 
day, that is, from 7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., and the muckers 
and drivers during the night shift beginning at 8 p.m. 
and ending when the muck was cleaned out.. The shift 
for the machine men, muckers and drivers, while nominal- 
ly 8 hr., was considered finished whenever their work was 
completed, and more often than otherwise they would get 
through with their work before the 8 hr. was up. On 
double-shift work the muckers and drivers went on duty 
at 8 a.m. for the day and at 6 p.m. for the night shift, 
while the machine men went on at 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. for 
the respective shifts. 

There were two machine men to each drill or four to 
each heading. ‘The two machine men per drill alternated 
as runner and helper day by day. Both received the same 
wages which were $3.50 per shift of 8 hr. with a bonus 
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DETAILS OF LEG JOINT 
DrtTaits oF Dritt CoLUMN wITH BrAcE To TUNNEL 


Facer AND MEtTHop OF TIMBERING 


of 10 per cent. of the day’s wage for each foot over 3 ft. 
of tunnel driven that they averaged per shift. The bonus 
was calculated at the end of the month instead of each 
day, except in cases of men quitting before the end of 
the month. The average wages earned by this system by 
the machine men was $4.17 per shift. These men were 
required to do the drilling, extend both the air and water 
lines, make up primers, load and shoot holes. 

Timbermen were paid the same wages as machine men 
including the bonus. There was comparatively little tim- 
bering to be done so that machine men were used for this 
work and it was thought fair to allow them the same wages 
as they would have eae if running machines.) «9 © 9 Istol 

There were; four muckers to neh heading who were 
paid $3.25 per 8-hr. shift and a bonus of 10 per cent. 
of the day’s wage for each foot over three feet of tunnel 
driven per shift, just as paid the machine men. By this 
system the average wage earned by muckers was $3.84 


a 
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per shift. The muckers laid all track, not including 
switches, put down the mucking sheets, loaded and un- 
loaded drill steel and kept track clean for 100 ft. from 
the faces. 

Drivers were paid $3.15 per 8-hr. shift without any 
bonus. They were required to take muck away from the 
faces to the parting, bring in empties and haul steel, 
powder, caps, fuse, rails, ties, etc., from parting to faces. 

The dumpers outside were paid $3 and $3.15 per 8-hr. 
shift without any bonus. They were required to handle 
the rock—the extending of the tipples was done by the 
regular mine carpenters paid $3.40 and $3.15 per 8-hr. 
shift. 

The blacksmith was paid $4 per 8-hr. shift and straight 
time for overtime. His duties were the sharpening of drill 
steel, general repairs and other blacksmith work. 

The compressor attendants were paid $3.50 per 8-hr. 


shift and were required to run the compressors and assist , 


the blacksmith. 
The head foreman was paid $175 per 
assistant $4.50 per 8-hr. shift. 
Fortunately the tunnels were driven without any fatal 
or serious accidents. 


month and his 


UNIT COSTS OF STRAIGHT TUNNEL 





PMPUNBSLN Me coe > oie. 5 <)> os spre ae ee ee Oe rites $0 .0503 
Superintendence. . — Be a ERE SEP a7 aici dea ae 0.9885 
achine men . 
Drilling { Saito ear NOS ee eee ee Se 3.8221 
, aca ie ; ' 
; Muckers’ bonus 
Handling rock Dumpers Be es ers Oe CRE EERSTE 4.0331 
Extending dump 
Drivers 
Motor men 
Shafts 
Hauling Stable expense © /?7...... S SERRE OaS BORO 173198 
Horse killed nee 
Ditch and track 
Tracks and switches 3 
Blacksmithing sy ko eee RN eons etic YS etiies sear rae : 0.3844 
P.H. charge ; " 
-Running compressor E ; 
Power Repairs, compressor ye ees ae Re ere ~ 1.8604 
Pipe lines ey ¥ 
Repairs, drills 
Webs boi tts, Ss, oe a eG An > eee er 0.4389 
Blasting material. ee eer on eee cons adiins fore 2.7707 
Housing : 
. etting { 
Machinery Depreciation if eg esthe cr yr iD pi 2 Aa 0.6655 
Miscellaneous 
SRC ar RSPAS UR rh Tl (CL a a $16. 3332 


The work of widening the main haulage tunnel for the 
pass-by and parting was done after the tunnels were 
driven to the coal. For this work Ingersoll-Rand Jack- 
hamer drills with 7-in. hollow steel were used. The 
men were paid for straight time at the same rate as for 
tunnel driving, no bonus being given. The shots were de- 
tonated by electricity, using 6X detonators. A total 
lineal distance of 700 ft. 8 ft. high was widened from 3 
to 5 ft., the unit cost for the work being as follows: 


COST PER LINEAL FOOT OF WIDENING OPERATIONS 


Superintendence........ OR i es Se eee ee $0 .4675 

Mrellite 9 40. yore aC | Sere ae) Wee AMIN Se ty Aca Song 0.3656 
Mi woleersitie ojo e% sre. | 

Fiaicnoerenictt: ETIDORS), © th hr oe ied Pad te aie arme e's 1.3243 
Extend dump | 
Drivers \ 

Hauling Stable expense B= JOE pt oe ee 0.3171 
Motor men ) 

Blacksmithing. Bee rahe gers tips women as 50k O,1712 

ompressor men 

Power { Pape lines } eee ee 0.1681 

ISVS Pen aed le Rie Se Cnn Sens een 0.5292 

pr Py ie ol pe Doi Tie ea SP Ser PER Cerne 0.0486 

Total cost per lindt:...15. 01. 00 LIVER. Die/5)4 FEED OMG 5 5 9 $3.3916 - 


If the cost of the widening operations is added to that 
of driving the tunnels the total expense per foot would 
be about $17, but if salvage is allowed on pipe and ma- 
terial left over and subsequently used for coal-mining 


iwhere’a miner is extracting coal, 
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operations the cost per foot is brought down to $15, which 
would be the net cost. 

The average progress per shift for both single- and 
double-shift work during the whole time of driving the 
tunnels was 5.11 ft. The highest average per shift per 
month was 5.56 ft. The greatest distance driven in a 
tunnel in a single month was 323 ft. in 60 shifts. 

Single-shift work was found to be less efficient than 
double-shift work, although to a certain extent this was 
due to the forming of a working organization and to the 
necessary experimenting with the drilling and shooting 
of the ground during the earlier stages of the under- 
taking. 


Imdiana’s Mineral Output 8O 
Million Dollars 


The principal mineral products of Indiana are coal, clay 
wares, cement, and stone, the aggregate value of ree, four 
substances in 1913 exceeding 90 per cent. of the total 
value of the output of the mines and quarries, according 
to a statement issued by the U. 8. Geological Survey. 

In 1913 the total value of the mineral production of 
Indiana was $46,607,864. To this total the coal mines con- 
tributed $19,001,881, the portland cement plants $10,- 
218,867, the clay products $8,498,646, and the stone quar- 
ries $4,676,689. In 1912 the frineral output of the state 
was valued at $42,239,193, compared with which the pro- 
duction in 1913 shows an increase of $4,368,671, or over 
10 per cent. These values do not include that of the 
pig iron produced in the state, which in 1912. exceeded 
$17,900,000 and in 1913 was over $20,600, 000, nor do 
they include the value of the coke proditced, which’ in 
1913, amounted to nearly $13,200,000. These two items 


‘make the sutn total over-$80,000,000. In the production 


of coal, which is the principal mineral-product of the state, 
Indiana ranks seventh, with an output in 1913 amounting 
to 17,165,671 short tons, valued at $19,001,881, compared 
with 15,285,718 short tons, valued at $17,480,546, in 
1912. The coal-producing counties are all in the south- 
western part of the state and cover 6500 square miles. 

Since the completion of its plant of 560 retort coke 
ovens at Gary by the United States Steel Corporation, 
Indiana has assumed importance as a manufacturer of 
coke and has advanced from the relatively low place of 
seventeenth in 1910 to third in 1912 and 1913. In addi- 
tion to the plant at Gary, there are 100 retort ovens 
at Indianapolis, 50 of which were completed in 1913, 22 
at Muncie, and 66 at Indiana Harbor. Another plant of 
41 ovens is under construction at Indianapolis. The pro- 
duction of coke in Indiana in 1913 amounted to 2,727,025 
short tons, valued at $13,182,136, an increase from 2, 
616,339 short tons, valued at $12,528,685, in 1912. 

Responsibility for Fall of Slate—A miner is not entitled 
to recover against his employer for injury caused by a fall 
of slate, if he and his buddy knocked down props which sup- 
portéd the slate, in moving a track. (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals; Stringer vs. York; 170 Southwestern Reporter, 527.) 

| cy 

Duty to Make Mines Safe—The duty to make safe the place 
being a duty not fixed by 
law, but, by the mining contract, or, in the absence of a con- 
tract, by the rule or custom in force in the mine at the time, 
it is possible for the respective duties of the miner and ‘the 
mine operator to vary in different mines. (Kentucky Court 


of Appeals; Patrick’s Administrator vs. Eagle Cogi.Coe.? UO 
Southwestern Reporter, 960.) 


Co 
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THE Empire Coat Co.’s PLANT IN ALABAMA 
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BROWNHOIST 8-WHEEL 15-Ton Locomotive CRANE WITH 2-Yp. CoaL-GraB BucKET. CENTRAL WeEsT COAL 
Co., MENOMINER, MicH. 
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BREAKER BUILDING OF THE SCRANTON ANTHRA- WaASHERIES Nos. 1 AND 2 OF THE WeEtR CoA & COKE Co. 
cirE Coat Co. at Montana, Ark. A FaArIRuy 2 GIRARD, KA THESE WASHERIES 
Goop GRADE OF ANTHRACITE Coat Is ARE THE LARGEST IN 
MINED IN THIS FIELD KANSAS 


AMPLE OF Goop TIMBERING 
Roor AS COMPARED WITH THE MEN STANDING AT LEFT OF GANGWAY 
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A New Compensation Chart 
By Lro GLuck* 


As compensation laws are being enacted in several 
states, I have compiled a chart showing the present value 
of an annuity for the period of life a man might be ex- 
pected to live if he had already attained a certain age. 
This period is known as the expectation of life. Let us 
suppose a man might be expected to furnish his wife $300 
a year for the rest of his life to support herself and the 
children. Let us also assume he has arrived at the age 
of 30 years. According to the American table of mor- 
tality, it will be seen that he may be expected to live till 
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PITTSBURGH, PM. 
TABLE FOR CALCULATING THE PRESENT VALUE OF THE 


IncomME WuHicH A Man Miaut Have ExprectED TO 
RecEIvE Hap Hts Lire Nor BEEN SHORTENED 
BY ACCIDENT 


he is 65.33, for a long series of observations show that 
this is the average duration of life of those reaching 30 
years. If he should be killed at that time, to provide 
the sum of money which at 4 per cent. would pay an an- 
nuity of $300, $300 & 18.7453 or $5623.59 would be re- 
quired. y 

The base line of the figure is divided to show the age 


to which the man is supposed to have arrived when an, 


Sesion oceurs by which he is killed. This is termed the 

“age of death.” 
showing how long the man might have. been expected. to 
live but for the untimely ac cident. A curve is drawn 
connecting these ordinates which shows the relation of ex- 


pectation of life to the age at which the workman is killed. 





*Consulting engineer, 2420 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Penn. 
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From this base are plotted off ordinates: 
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This is the lower curve on the table. The topmost curve 
is obtained by extending the ordinates so that they repre- 
sent the expectancy of life plus the age attained—that is, 
the age at which the man might have expected to die had 
not the accident intervened. . 

There is a third curve between the other two based on a 
scale of ordinates on the right of the diagram. This 
curve shows what is the present value of an annuity of 
$1 a year for the whole period of expectancy—that is, for 
the length of time the man might have expected to live 
according to the tables of mortality had not the accident 
intervened by which he lost his life. 

Suppose he is killed at 40 years of age. We look for 
40 on the base line and follow up the ordinate from that 
point to the first curve and learn that he had at that 
time an expectancy of 28.18 years. Following the or- 
dinate still further to the upper curve, we find that had 
he not been killed in the accident, he might have antici- 
pated living to the ripe age of 68.18 (that is, 40 + 28.18) 
years. ‘To provide his heirs with $1 per year for the 
period of 28.18 years, it is necessary to set aside 
$16.72719, and this figure will be found on the middle 
curve at the ordinate just mentioned which is located 
above the figure 40. 

A horizontal line has been drawn from a point on the 
middle curve immediately at its intersection with the 
ordinate for 21 years. This line has been extended to the 
left of the figure and the ordinate length has been figured, 
appropriately from 0 to 100. The compensational equiva- 
lent due to a man’s estate if he were killed at 21 years of 
age would be 20 times the annuity found to be due him. 
This is figured as 100 per cent. The relative magnitude 
of other compensations at other ages of death can be 
found by tracing up the ordinates for such ages as far as 
the middle curve and tracing the horizontal line to the 
left over to the scale just described. Thus the compensa- 
tion for a man who is killed at 60 should be roughly 53 
per cent. of that of a man cut off by accident at 21 years 
of age. 


German Coal Prices 


At the last meeting of the committee of the Rhenish | 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate the basis prices for blast- 
furnace coke and coal were declared unchanged for the 
first quarter of 1915, but higher prices were fixed for 
the period from Apr. 1 to Aug. 31, 1915—namely, an 
average advance of 47c. per ton for coal and briquettes. 
In the case of coke, however, concessions will be made 
for the same period averaging 3514c. per ton. The sell- 
ing prices will be fixed accordingly, 

The advance for coal and briquettes is acennnted for 
by the considerably enhanced working costs caused by 
the reduction of the production and the higher rates the 
mines have to pay for the necessary material. 

The November statistics give the coal contract deliv-« 


‘eries as 4,600,119 tons, against 6,036,509 tons last year. 


For account ot the syndicate, deliveries | in coal were By. 
309,342 tons, against 4,388, 138 tons; In coke, _ 548.466 
tons, against 807, 797 tons, and in brique tes 335,807 
tons, against 320,705 tons last year. The total coal pro- 
duction for Novernber was 5,753,293 tons, against 6,- 
041,509 tons for October, and 7,801,848 tons for Novem- 
ber last year. 
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British Long- 


wall Coal Cutters 


By S. F. WaALkKEr* 





SYNOPSIS—Three distinct types of longwall ma- 
chines are in general use, but the problems incident 
to driving are in large measure common to all. The 
method of transmitting alternating current to the 
machine and the kind of resistance employed in 
starting are described in detail. 
a + 
Three types of electrical machines for longwall work 
are employed in the United Kingdom. These are the 
disk, the chain, and the bar coal cutters. 
_ The bar coal cutter was the type first introduced, but 
has only recently established itself as a thoroughly ef- 
ficient machine. The disk coal cutter was for a long time 
the favorite, probably mainly because it could be depended 
upon, provided of course that it was supplied with suf- 
ficient power. The bar machine possesses an advantage 
over the disk type, in that it requires less power for driv- 
ing. On the other hand, it does not answer well when 
hard material is encountered. 
__A short time ago the makers of one of the leading 
bar machines, in a paper read before one of the institutes, 
strongly advocated cutting in 
the coal in place of the clay 
underlying it. It is believed 
by some that this course was 
advocated because of the diffi- 
‘culty experienced with this 
type of machine in cutting in 
heavy clay, while, as a rule, 
‘no trouble is experienced 
when cutting in coal. 
Broadly speaking, bar and 
disk machines are used for 
light and heavy work respec- 
tively; that is, when it is 
advantageous for any reason 
to cut in the underlying 
clay or in a parting of hard material, the disk machine 
‘is the more suitable; on the other hand, where the un- 
derlying material is soft, or where it is desirable to cut 
in the coal, the bar machine is making steady headway. 
The chain machine, which is an adaptation of an 
American device introduced several years ago, stands 
halfway between the disk and the bar type. It will not 
‘perform the heavy work accomplished by the disk ma- 
chine, but will negotiate difficulties which cannot always 
be successfully met by a machine of the bar type. It is 
also claimed for this cutter that it brings out the cuttings 
in small lumps instead of in dust. ) MoT ¢ ) 
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Fig. 1. BrkusH In Bap, 
CoNDITION ) 


Driving THE Macutne Is a Dirrricutt Proptem 


The amount of power required by the various machines 
has an important bearing upon the question of drive. 
The successful driving of a coal-cutting machine by an 
electric motor is one of the most difficult problems the 
electrical engineer is called upon to solve. The space 
and weight allowable are necessarily small, and the con- 


*Bath, England. 


ditions under which the motor and accessories have to 
work are such as to render operation extremely difficult. 

The power required for driving the different types of 
coal-cutting machines varies widely. Bar machines some- 
times work successfully with 10-hp. motors. Disk ma- 
chines may require as much as 50 hp. The difference be- 
tween an electric motor capable of furnishing 20 hp. max- 
imum for a short time and the one which is required to 
develop 50 hp. for long intervals is considerable. The size 
and weight of the 50-hp. motor are necessarily much 
greater than those of the smaller machine. 

All three forms of the longwall coal-cutting machine 
may be driven by either continuous or three-phase alter- 
nating-current motors. The distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the continuous-current motor is the fact that its 
armature carries a commutator built wp of a number of 
segments of copper separated from each other by plates 
of mica. The current is delivered to the coils of the ma- 
chine through carbon blocks or brushes bearing upon 
the surface of this commutator. Mining engineers dis- 
trust the direct-current motor, for, particularly under 
the conditions prevailing at the coal face, the commutator 
wears rapidly, and there is also the danger of sparking 
at the brushes igniting gas if the latter is present. 

When the condition of the machine is perfect, the 
brushes carefully fitting upon the commutator, the face 
of the latter being true, sparking is reduced to a mini- 
mum, but there is nevertheless the danger that such a 
spark may ignite an explosive mixture, provided the lat- 
ter is present in the machine case. Under working con- 
ditions both brushes and commutator are liable to wear, 
which materially increases the tendency to spark. 

In such a case as that shown in Fig. 1, where the 
brush is making but poor contact with the commutator, 
pernicious sparking is liable to take place. Further- 
more, while much has been done to render the case of an 
electric motor gas tight, this can never be accomplished. 
What is known as “breathing,” which is the alternate in- 
spiration and expulsion of air from the motor case due 
to varying temperatures of the machine when at work 
and when idle, allows ingress of a gaseous mixture if 
gas be present while the machine is cooling off. Instances 
are on record where explosions have taken place inside 
of motor cases. 


TuREE-PHASE CuRRENT Is FAVORED 


For these reasons and due also to the fact that alter- 
nating current lends itself conveniently to distribution, 
mine managers and engineers strongly favor the three- 
phase current for all purposes about the mine. Motors 
utilizing this form of.energy are made in two forms, 


what are called the squirrel-cage and the wound-rotor 
- motors. ‘i x “ 


With, the squirrel-cage rotor machine everything tend- 
ing to cause sparking is eliminated. The rotor, or mov- 
ing element, resembles a squirrel cage. It is a skeleton 
barrel of copper staves joined at either end by a copper 
ring. These staves are, of course, embedded in slots 
provided therefor in an iron core. A skeleton squirrel 
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cage without the iron core is shown in Fig. 2. The 
core above mentioned is common to the continuous-cur- 
rent armature and to the rotor of all three-phase alter- 
nating-current motors. 

The squirrel-cage rotor possesses many advantages 
over other types, but, unfortunately, it has one serious 
drawback. The starting torque is so low that it cannot 
be made to move a coal-cutting machine from rest when 
fully loaded. In one form of squirrel-cage rotor, this 
difficulty is overcome by making the bars of a material 











Fic. 2. SKELETON SQUIRREL CAGE wITHoUT InoN CORE 


having a comparatively high electrical resistance, such 
as german silver. With a high electrical resistance the 
motor will develop a considerably larger torque on start- 
ing. Thus equipped, however, the machine is compara- 
tively inefficient, necessitating a larger motor for a given 
machine, also a larger demand for current from the dis- 
tribution system. 


Most Mines Uss 3000 Vouts 


A large number of mines in the United Kingdom are 
supplied with three-phase alternating current at a poten- 
tial of 3000 volts. In a few eases, 6000 volts are em- 
ployed and transmitted to a point in the neighborhood 
of the individual mine. For coal-cutting service this 
current is transformed to 500 volts by stationary trans- 
formers and three-phase motors are employed at the above 
voltage at the coal face. Where continuous-current mo- 


tors are used, the same potential is employed, and where 
the mine is supphed with alternating current, direct cur- 
rent is furnished by motor-generator sets or rotary con- 
verters in the ordinary manner. 

Where alternating current is employed for driving 














Fic. 3. ConTroLtter Drum 
coal-cutting machines, the wound-rotor motor has found 
most favor. This type of motor can be made to develop 
whatever torque may be required at starting, aud the 
coal-cutting machine driven by it can start from rest 
under full load and cut its way into or out of the coal 
with as great ease as the continuous-current machine. 
Both alternating- and continuous-current motors run 
at fairly high speeds, say from 500 r.p.m. upward, and 
the higher the speed, the smaller may be the motor for 
a given power. The bar type of coal-cutting machine has 
the advantage over the disk and chain varieties in that 
it runs at a much higher speed, say from 300 to 500 
r.p.m., as against 20 to 70 r.p.m. in the other types. Con- 
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sequently, a much smaller reduction is required between 
the motor shaft and cutting apparatus in the bar type of 
machine. With any form of coal cutter, however, some 
kind of reducing mechanism is required, and with the bar 
and chain machines, gearing is also necessary to drive the 
haulage drum by means of which the machine pulls it- 
self along the working face. 

This gearing is frequently the source of trouble, owing 
to the teeth clogging with the dust made by the machine. 
Cutting in the coal has the advantage, as coal dust 
does not appear to injure the gearing, while clay or bone 
dust does. Spur gearing is principally employed with 
beveled gears wherever necessary. Worm gearing has, 
however, been introduced to a limited extent. 


STARTING APPARATUS A DISADVANTAGE 


Both continuous-current and three-phase alternating- 
current wound-rotor motors have two serious disadvan- 
tages when employed to drive coal-cutting machines. Both 
require special starting switches and resistances, and in 






































Fic. 4. ConTrotuer Case AND Contact FINGERS 
the space available in coal-cutting machines for aecces- 
sories, these may be a source of trouble. With the con- 
tinuous-current motor, full line voltage should not tra- 
verse the machine upon starting. Should such a potential 
be delivered to the machine, it is probable that the insu- 
lation of its coils would be seriously damaged. 

The operation of the continuous-current motor de- 
pends upon its generating a reverse potential as the ar- 
mature revolves. This cannot be done at starting under 
the conditions ruling if full-line voltage is delivered te 
the brushes. Consequently, some form of resistance must 
be interposed between the supply and the motor ter- 
minals. Also some form of switch must be employed 
which will cut in the whole resistance at starting, grad- 
ually diminishing it as the armature gets up speed. 

With the wound-rotor motor a somewhat similar ar- 
rangement has to be made. Upon starting, a resistance 
must be inserted in each of the three circuits of the motor, 
the switch provided therefor being arranged so as to 
gradually cut out this resistance as the machine speeds 
up, completely short-cireuiting the rotor coil when normal 
speed is attained. 
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The weak points in both these pirces of apparatus are 
the switch contacts and the resistance. The switch con- 
tacts may cause sparking as they move from one section 
to another, while there is always the danger of over- 
heating or the failure of a junction causing sparking 
there. These dangers which exist under all conditions 
of motor service are particularly pernicious in the case 
of coal-cutting machines, on account of the small space 
available and the possibility of the presence of coal dust. 
The form of switch which has been evolved for use 
with either continuous- or alternating-current motors is 
a modification of the well known street-car controller. In 
‘the case of coal-cutting machines, this is known as the 
drum type of switch. In this controller a drum of in- 
-sulating material upon which are mounted segments of 
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| Fig. 5. ASSEMBLED CONTROLLER 

brass or copper, one below the other, each subtending a 
different angle at the center of the drum, is mounted 
within a suitable case. Attached to the inside of the 
case are a number of springs carrying brass fingers, which 
made contact with the segments of the drum, as shown 
‘in Figs. 3, 4 and 5. Connections are so made in this 
apparatus that when the drum is revolved by means of 
the operating handle outside of the casing, full resistance 
‘is thrown across the terminals of the motor, this being 
gradually diminished until in the final position the whole 
of the resistance is cut out and in the case of the alter- 
nating-current machines, the coils short-circuited. 


Drum ContrroLtter Is Most ADVANTAGEOUS 


The drum controller has many advantages. It can be 
placed in a small space and possesses rubbing contact. 
The fingers and segments slide upon each other, and thus 
tend to keep each other clean. Sparks pass between fin- 
ers and segments when connection between them is 
roken, but these may be subjected to the action of a 


’ 
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blowout coil and the casing can be made practically air 
tight. The adoption of the drum switch and of the grid 
form of resistance, both of which ideas came to the United 
Kingdom from America originally, hes apparently solved 
the problem of operating electric coal-cutting machines 
so far as the control of the resistance is concerned. 

In the grid form of resistance the metal is stamped or 
cast In a zigzag form, as shown in Fig. 6, a certain num- 
ber of grids equaling a predetermined resistance, there 
being a minimum of joints. This form of resistance also 
dissipates the small quantity of heat liberated during 
the starting period. This is a decided advantage over the 
old continuous-wire form of resistance. 

The connection between the current-supply wire and 
the machine is perhaps the most troublesome problem in- 
volved in driving coal cutters electrically. In longwall 
workings, the coal face may range from 100 yd. up to 
half a mile, or even more in length. It is reached by 
roads protected by pack-walls leading from the haulage 
road. Down these “gate” roads, temporary supply wires 
are led to the neighborhood of the coal face. From here, 
what is termed a “trailing” cable carries the current to 
the machine. 


THE GREATEST DIFFICULTY IS WITH THE TRAILING 
CABLE 


Although the temporary wires along the road require 
considerable attention, since they are subject to falls, the 
main difficulty arises with the trailing cable. Between 
this conductor and the wire extending down the gate road 
is placed a gate-end switch box. Various forms of these 
boxes have been developed during the past 10 or 15 years, 
all of which were designed to not only prevent the ma- 
chine operators from getting shocks but also to pre- 
vent explosions in the box itself. Figure 7 is a dia- 
grammatic sketch of a typical gate-end box for three- 
phase service. It is made of cast iron with a hinged 
cover, and wide, carefully machined surfaces where the 
different parts of the box join. 

The box is divided into two main compartments, one 
for the switches and the other for the fuses, one switch 
and one fuse being supplied for each phase of the cur- 
rent. Horizontally, also, the box is separated into six 
compartments, one for each switch and each fuse. The 
three switches are operated simultaneously by a handle 
on the outside, and the box cannot be opened until the 
switches have first been opened. Thus, when changing 
a fuse there is no danger of shock. 

The trailing cable connects to the box by a plug which 
has four contacts, three for the three-phase conductors, 
and one for the ground wire. The three-conductor ar- 
mored cable passes through a gas-tight gland, the armor 
being connected to the body of the box, to which the 
ground wire of the trailing cable is also connected. Where 
unarmored cables are used, a ground wire is led to a 
terminal in the gate-end box, to which the ground wire 
from the trailing cable also makes connection. 

For continuous-current work, the same arrangement 
is followed. ‘There are, however, only two switches and 
two fuses instead of three. 

It is now usual for the trailing cable in three-phase 
work to consist of four conductors, and in continuous- 
current work, three conductors. The third conductor 
with continuous current and the fourth with alternating 
is the ground wire. 
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Throughout the United Kingdom, there has been a con- 
siderable controversy over the question of armored ver- 
sus unarmored cables, and it has been decreed by the 
Home Office that armored cables shall be used in the ma- 
jority of cases. The armor must be connected to ground 
at the bottom of the pit and also at the top. Further- 
more, this armor must be maintained continuous. It has 


been decreed also that the armor shall be of sufficient ° 


electrical conductivity to carry any leakage current that 
may arise. This maintains the electrical potential along 
the outside of the cable as well as that of anything 
which the covering touches at zero, that is, the entire 
cable surface is grounded. In order to insure metallic 
continuity in the armor, joint boxes are employed. These 
bridge over the break in the armor at splices in the cable 
and protect them from dampness and mechanical in- 
jury. At the face, the ground wire is connected to the 
body of the gate-end box and to the frame of the ma- 
chine. This is to avoid accident due to the machine being 
ungrounded. In several instances, the man who fol- 
lows the machine, manipulating the haulage or guide 
rope, has been fatally shocked by it, owing to the whole 
of the machine being alive. By connecting the armor of 
the supply cable to the frame of the machine, the latter 
and all parts connected thereto, such as the haulage rope, 
are reduced to a zero potential, and the operator should be 
able to handle the haulage, or traction rope, or any other 









































Fig. 6. A RESISTANCE GRID 


portion of the apparatus, except the brushes, in the case 
of a continuous current machine, or the equivalent parts 
of the alternating motor with perfect safety. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN MAINTAINING THE 
INSULATION 


Two serious difficulties have in the past arisen in the 
matter of maintaining the 
cable in a sufficiently perfect condition to protect the 
workman handling the coal-cutting machine from shock, 
also the insulation of the conductors as they pass into 
the machine. This trailing cable, of course, follows the 
machine‘along the face. It lies upon the floor and is 
subject to all the rough handling incident to proximity 
to actual mining operations. Lumps of coal and rock, 
iron tools, ete., fall upon it; the men walk on it, and the 
like. Various methods have been employed to overcome 
this difficulty, but apparently without success until re- 
cently. 

A method of insulation which has met with consider- 
able success in the United Kingdom is by covering the 
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insulation of the trailing . 
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three- or four-conductor cable, as the case may be, with 
an outside envelope of a special quality of rubber. It 
was discovered by accident, as usual, that the rather low 
grade of this material employed for sheathing ‘cab tires _ 
possesses important properties. It has considerable me- 
chanical strength, resists oil, dampness, acid, fumes and 
almost all other ills to which trailing cables are sub- 
ject. It is easily repaired in the factory when injured, 
and it is, of course, a simple matter to keep a spare cable 
on hand. 

All the leading British cable makers are now turning 
out trailing ca ables covered with what is known as cab- 
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tire sheathing. This appears to have surmounted the dif- 
ficulty of injury to the trailing cable. 

The difficulty of eviiene the conductors as they 
traverse the inner portion of the machine and of pro- 
tecting the metallic switch, etc., has been met by a 
liberal use of mica and improved methods in working the” 
same. Mica tubes are now employed, consisting of thin 
sheets rolled upon a mandrel and tied j in place until they 
are slipped into the position which they are to occupy, 
usually holes in castings. In this form, it 1s necessary 
to hold the mica in place after it has been rolled or it 
would expand and fly open. 

In this connection, it has also been discovered that 
there is mica and mica; furthermore, that micanite, which 
is used for many purposes in connection with the manu- 
facture of electrical apparatus, will not answer where high 
voltages are employed, or where mechanical strength 
is required. Mica varies decidedly in its qualities, and if 
a poor insulation of this kind is employed, it has a per- 
nicious tendency to break down, allowing the very con- 
nection to be made which it was intended especially to 
prevent, resulting in trouble, delay and danger. 


& 


All rescue apparatus should be maintained in an effective 
condition. It should be under the charge of a skilled man. 
Periodic overhauling should be insisted upon. The men who 
form the rescue corps should be carefully trained under 
conditions as nearly similar to those of the mine as can be 
reproduced. e 


co 
The advantages of packing in longwall mining are: ,(1) 
A greater degree of safety, as roof falls are fewer. (2) There 
are no places in’ which gas can accumulate. (3) Absence of — 
coal dust, most of it being behind the packing. (4) Reduc- 
tion of the cost of timbering, as props can be withdrawn be- 
fore the pack is built up! and reset over and over again. (5) 
Increased output from the same length of working;face. (6) 
Fewer men required. (7) A more rapid advance. (8) Roof 
and main roadways in much better condition. (9) Fewer 
eross-roads are required. (10) Less surface damage, due to 
caves. be 
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Chart for Coal Purchasers 
By W. V. BowLes 


Although coal is bought for evaporating water, few 
buy it on an evaporative basis. The reason usually given 
is that the human element or “error” cannot be accounted 
or compensated for. Most engineers agree that the evap- 
orative basis is the correct one on which to buy coal. 

Assume a plant which requires, say, 3000 or more tons 
of coal a year, and it is desired to purchase coal on an 
evaporative basis. The first thing to do is to run a test 
on the boilers with various coals and make a chart from 
the records obtained. The accompanying chart is plotted 
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the operating force to be at fault. A similar condition 
is indicated in the next column. 

Under period 7 the evaporation dropped 0.069 per 
cent., but the operating conditions were according to 
adopted standards, when the coal company is penalized an 
equivalent of 0.069 on the coal burned during that period. 
If a better evaporation is gained than is shown by the 
standard line, as in period 10, the coal company is given 
a bonus equal to the increase; in this case, 0.092 per cent. 
If a shipment of bad coal comes in and the operating con- 
ditions are allowed to deviate from the standard, both 
will be shown in their correct proportion. 

It may be found desirable to add draft lines to show 
conditions in other passes of 
the boiler, also temperature 
curves from the various 
passes. With proper checks 
on drafts, temperatures and 
CO,, the human element can 
be accurately checked and 
accounted for; so there ap- 
pears no good reason why 
the human element should 
control or influence the pur- 
chase of coal on an evapora- 
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Such a chart should be an 
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excellent thing to carry 
along from day to day for 
the benefit of the plant, even 


























though it is not intended to 





buy fuel on this basis, for it 
will show the value of the 
firemen in dollars and cents. 








Like all other kinds of 











CHart SHowING BoILeR 
PERFORMANCE WITH 
DIFFERENT COALS 


from a stoker plant and illustrates the idea and plan of 
procedure. a ; 

It is understood that the coal company should have 
a competent representative present during the test and at 
the calibration of all instruments and to have access 
to all records. First, the attainable evaporation and CO, 
curves are plotted at all boiler loads, together with a 
curve showing the best draft to use. Below is plotted a 
curve showing what is in the plant, termed “the adopted 
standard.” This is based on a longer test when uncon- 
trollable conditions may be taken into account. 

The chart is also divided into a number of time periods, 
hours or days, as may be found most suitable. As each 
period is ended the average boiler rating is marked at 


_ the top, and below is plotted the adopted standard. 


Referring to the charts under period 2; it is found that 


the average rating was 150 per cent. The equivalent evap- 


oration should be.10.4:1b. per pound of coal, but the actual 
evaporation fell off to 10 1b. Following down the column, 
may be found the reason. The CO, dropped from 121% 
to 12 per cent. Following still further down the column, 
the draft has increased from 0.16 to 0.175 in., showing 





record keeping these charts 

















require much time to’ be 
made out. But in plants 
large enough to warrant 
checking of performances 
of apparatus a clerk is 
available who can _ plot 
curves from the tabular 
matter given him. Cross-section paper may be purchased 
that will fit nicely into large loose-leaf book covers. 
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In rebonding old tracks, it is often advisable to use ex- 
posed bonds, since if the splice bars are removed from the 
old rails, the bolts frequently have to be cut, and it is often 
impossible to successfully draw the plates back into their 
original space. 

An English authority has pointed out that most of the coal 
used in England for steam raising purposes is purchased in 
an unscientific manner. He suggests that if the coal was 
bought on rational lines, a saving of from 7 to 10% could be 
effected. This authority calls particular attention to the im- 
portance of the ash contents in coal. He stated that if the 
ash has a low melting, point, the bars always become choked. 
The presence of sulphur generally results in the corrosion of 
furnace bars, boiler tubes and economizer tubes. This action 
is much more pronounced if steam jets are used under the 
furnace. The final suggestion was that all coal contracts 
should be arranged on a sliding scale basis, and payments 
should be made according to the heating value, a certain 
standard being fixed and a greater or less price should be 
paid according as the quality of the coal rose or fell from 
this fixed standard. 
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SY NOPSIS—The arbitration scheme in eastern 
Ohio is halted. The sale of the Bache-Denman 
property to the Union may not be consummated. 
A strike occurs in West Virginia against a change 
in the basis of payment, though the contract gies 
the operator freedom of choice. 





After all, the miners’ officials did not agree to arbitrate 
the eastern Ohio strike, and there is still a deadlock. The 
joint conference continued at the New Hollenden, Cleveland, 
during the greater part of last week without any tangible 
result. C. J. Albasin, the district president, is said to have 
been hopeful of a settlement, but what he hoped might happen 
is hard to understand. 


What the Miners Wanted 


The operators were ready to arbitrate and even agreed 
to make the scale of the arbitrators retroactive, so that it 
would apply from the time the men went to work. But the 
miners wanted 47c. per ton, at once, as the price of machine- 
mined run-of-mine coal, and they proposed that there be five 
arbitrators, two appointed by the miners, two by the oper- 
ators and one by the other four. 

They did not want a retroactive scale, but wanted the 
arbitration board to fix a date when their labors were com- 
pleted. Thus by deadlocking on the selection of a fifth 
arbitrator, and perhaps by later delays, they could secure 
for themselves the 47c. rate for a long period of time. 

If the operators declared that they could not pay so much 
and closed down, the ery of bad faith would be raised. If 
they stood the loss, it would be clear to everyone that they 
could afford to stand it indefinitely. The operators desire to 
pay 58c. for lump and 22c. for slack coal till the award is 
made. 

The conferences adjourned on Friday, Feb. 5, to meet 
again on Monday, Feb. 8. Meantime, in deference to the in- 
vestigators, nothing has been done to reopen the mines under 
“open-shop” rules. } 


The Ohio Legislature May Act 


informal meeting of the members ofthe 
committees of both houses of the Ohio 
General Assembly to discuss the feasibility of starting an 
investigation into the labor situation in eastern Ohio. Many 
of the members of these committees were opposed to sug- 
gesting such an investigation on their own initiative, and it 
was practically decided to steer clear of the proposition at 
this time. Perhaps the legislature will be called upon by 
the presentation of a resolution or bill to make the investi- 
gation later, and it can then be taken up. 

Representative Tetlow, of Columbiana County, has pre- 
pared a resolution which will be introduced in the General 
Assembly, providing for a thorough investigation of freight 
rates for coal shipments. It has often been charged that the 
present rates discriminate against Ohio operators, and it is 
believed the question can be settled once for all by the in- 
The resolution has the support of both operators 


There was an 
mining and labor 


vestigation. 
and miners. 

The Glens Run Coal Co. is asking to have its eviction 
orders dismissed, and no one is being evicted from company 
houses. The miners are comforted by this and by the fact 
that they are now assured that the shoes supplied them by 
the union may be worn by them and their families. C. J. 
Albasin says they are practically a gift from a school in 
Newark, and that permission to accept them had been granted 
by Charles Baine, the secretary of the International Boot and 
Shoemakers Union at Boston, Mass. A rumor has arisen that 
miners, driven out of Arizona by a smallpox epidemic, are to 
be brought to Ohio to work in the mines. 

A Run-of-Mine Controversy in West WVirginin 

There is a strike at the Ronda mine of the Coalburg Col- 
lieries Co. on Cabin Creek in West Virginia. It appears that 
the mine has been run on a run-of-mine basis. The operators 
desire to avail themselves of a clause in the contract, per- 
mitting them to place their schedule on a screened-coal basis. 
The miners quote Clause 10 in the contract, which states: 


The mining rate per ton for splint or hard coal covered by 
this agreement is fixed upon a run-of-mine basis; screen lump 
coal may be mined and paid for on a lump basis, on a basis 
of 30 per cent. nut and slack over a 1'%-in. screen. 

The miners claim they are breaking the coal so fine that 
35 per cent. of slack is made and therefore that the operators 
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have no right to change the schedule to a basis framed on 
30 per cent. of slack. But Clause 10 seems to make it clear 
that the change can be made at the option of the operator. 
It is said that the Dry Branch mine is also to be run on the 
screened-coal basis. 

The rate proposed is 43¢c. per ton for the lump coal, and 
this, figuring on 30 per cent. of slack, is somewhat better than 
the present price for run-of-mine, which is 30c. per ton. The 
difference in favor of the miners is a cent on every 10 tons, 
if no more than 30 per cent. of slack is made as provided. 
D. C. Kennedy, the operators’ commissioner, has been in 
Florida. The commissioner for the miners is John King. It 
is believed that the commissioners will decide that the com- 
pany is well within its contracted right. 


(i 


The Union May Not Buy the Bache-Denman Mines 


The sale of the Bache-Denman properties in Arkansas to 
the United Mine Workers of America is said to have failed, 
but the statement has been denied. The Sebastian County 
Coal & Mining Co. is owner of much of the coal and the 
Union anticipated that these royalty holders would be well 
pleased to replace two tipples which union violence had de- 
stroyed. They should, of course, rebuild as often as the 
mob sees fit to destroy them. 


Possum Hunters Menace Western Kentucky 


The activities of the “possum hunters” in the western 
Kentucky coal field have subsided noticeably in the past two 
months. This change of conditions is attributed partly to 
the extreme weather conditions which have prevailed and 
partly to adverse public sentiment. While the mine operators 
are still pursuing their policy of vigilance, the county sheriffs 
have done much to relieve the tension by putting deputies on 
duty in the districts where the “possum hunters” have been 
most active. 

At the recent session of the Circuit Court at Greenville, in 
Muhlenburg County, the judge granted the Commonwealth 
attorney’s petition for a change of venue. Indictments against 
alleged ‘possum hunters” will thus be tried before juries in 
remote communities. 

The Butler County Circuit Court, in session at Morgan- 
town, convened Feb. 1. Judge McKensie Moss, of Bowling 
Green, delivered a vigorous charge to the grand jury, in 
which he urged a rigid investigation of the outrages alléged 
to have been committed by the “possum hunters.” For many 
weeks the citizens and mine officials have been kept in a 
state of alarm by the periodical raids. A coal-mine tipple 
at Island Station was burned and many men and women have 


suffered whippings at the hands of these night-riding bands. — 


Not only have these latter defied the law themselves, but 


they have threatened those who sought to interfere. 


Despite Intimidation, Testimony Is Obtained 


One farmer in Butler County was warned not to testify 
before the grand jury in Morgantown. Nevertheless, he ap- 
peared before the jury and told all he knew of the depreda- 
tions. Under his arm he carried a gun loaded with buckshot. 

Judge Moss said he would continue the court for two 
weeks if necessary to bring to justice the guilty parties. 

The Hopkins Cireuit Court now in session in Madisonville 
is likewise probing the ‘‘Spossum-hunter’” outrages. Johnson 
Williams, who, while actually acting as guard for the 
Kington Coal Co., was whipped by the “possum hunters,” 
was indicted by the grand jury for carrying concealed 
weapons. He was acquitted, however, when the necessity 
for his personal protection was established by the defend- 
attorney. 

The Carbondale ‘Coal Co. resumed operation during the 
past week after a suspension of over two months. ‘“‘Possum- 
hunter’ raids caused such a general and constant alarm in 
this company’s camp that a shutdown was necessary. Sixty- 
five negroes have been imported during the past few days 
from the neighboring camps, and, with the assistance of the 
county sheriff, the Carbondale concern feels that no further 
trouble is in store for it. 


The Aftermath of the Colorado Strike 


One hundred and fifty indictments for murder, arson, as- 
sault and rioting have been found by the grand jury in Col- 
orado. Among those arrested are Eli M. Gross, state super- 
intendent of free employment bureaus and vice-president of 


the State Federation of Labor; William T. Hickey, secretary- 


treasurer of that federation, and Charles Haines, secretary 
of the United Mine Workers at Walsenburg, Colo. Judge C. 
C. Butler, of Denver, Colo., will try the cases at the call of 
Judge A. W. McHendrie, of the third judicial district. 


———— 
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SYNOPSIS—Refinement of cesign and an in- 
creased size of the units employed were the most 
noticeable characteristics of the year’s progress. 
The demand for storage-battery and combination 
locomotives is increasing. 

A 8 a AR a a 

While some unique developments characterized the 
progress in the electrical industry during 1914, the gen- 
eral advance has consisted largely of improvements in ap- 
paratus that had already attained relatively high efficien- 
cies, both electrically and mechanically. 

The essential features of the achievements attained em- 
brace a marked refinement in design resulting in increased 
efficiencies for many classes of apparatus, economical con- 
centration of large energy values in single machines, and 
a broadening of the field of application. based on experi- 
ment and analysis of exhaustive operating data. 

The advance in synchronous converters has been 
marked chiefly by the increased unit capacity pro- 
duced in 60-cycle machines. A representative in- 
stallation consisting of two 2250-kw., 225-275-volt 
converters equipped with synchronous boosters has 


been constructed for the Boston Edison Co. These ma- 
chines have approximately 50 per cent. greater capacity 


than any 60-cycle machines of this type heretofore devel- 
oped, and their successful operation has resulted in the 
adoption of still larger units. 

The equipment of synchronous converters with syn- 
chronous boosters, which are integral parts of the com- 
plete machine, together with the arrangement of watt- 
meter control, constitutes a most important improvement 
in synchronous converter operation and insures a positive 
and automatic adjustment of the direct-current voltage. 
This is accomplished through control of the field excita- 
tion of synchronous converters provided with commutat- 
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ing poles. It insures correct excitation at all loads and 
voltages instead of a step-by-step correction, which has 
heretofore been necessary. The new system obviates the 
contactors in combination with a 
sistance steps, which were formerly required, and has been 
applied with entire success during the year to both 
and 60-ceycle units of the synchronous booster type. 

A horizontal-shaft 6000-kv.-a., 50-c ycle, 500-r.p.m. syn- 
chronous condenser constructed for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., Angeles, is of unusual interest, 
due to the fact that it was designed for operation on a 
16,500-volt line, no machines of this type having been 
previously built for potentials exceeding 6600 volts. 

In addition to the precautions necessary for insulation 
against this unusual potential, special efforts were made 
in designing the machine to minimize the losses; and as 
a result, there was produced a synchronous condenser of 


use of number of re- 
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very high efficiency, utilized solely for power-factor cor- 
rection. 


It is self-starting by means of a compensator 














THe LaAarGest ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN MINE Holst IN 
THE WorLD, INSTALLED AT THE NO. 5 SHAFT OF THE 
LEHIGH CoAL & NaAviGaATIon Co., LANSFORD, 
PENN. 
and requires less than half its rated kilovolt-amperes for 
starting. 
Prior 
produced by the ¢ 


to 1914, the largest core type of transformers as 
Jp eas Electric Co. did not exceed 2000 
kv.-a. in rated capacity, but during the year the maximum 
rating was carried up to 7500 The maximum 
rating of single-phase water-cooled, shell-type transform- 
four units 


kv hea 


ers was also increased by the construction of 
of 8333 kv.-a. capacity. 

There has been a marked reduction in interruption to 
recent design, as they are now 
capable of withstanding momentary short-circuits under 
sustained primary without injury to the 
This has been accomplished largely through changes in 
the grouping of the coils and working to higher inherent 
reactance. 


service in transformers of 


voltage coils. 


A feature of unusual interest for the year is the devel- 
opment of a combination transformer which may be oper- 
ated either self-cooled or water-cooled. It may be de- 
signed for normal operation with water circulated through 
the cooling coils, in which case, it may also be safely op- 
erated at 50 per cent. of normal load without the circu- 
lation of water and without exceeding its specified tem- 
perature rise. 

On the other hand, this transformer may be designed 
for normal operation as a self-cooled unit, and be pro- 
vided with the necessary cooling coils, which, when util- 
ized, permit operating efficiently at 50 per cent. above the 
normal capacity. 

The economical advantages of such transformers are 
obvious, especially for localities where the purchasing 
rate of water is high and the transformer is fully loaded 
only part of the time. This design also provides a factor 
of safety in case of interruption in the water supply, in 
which event the apparatus may still be operated at partial 
load instead of being shut down. 

With the steady growth in the size of power plants and 
distribution systems, there has arisen among operators a 
fuller conception of the practical value of providing ample 
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pole motors and ball bearings as standard equipment, and 
the operating records of those placed in service during the 
year show that these improvements have reduced the 
number of interruptions to service and have resulted in 
decreased maintenance costs. 

The increasing output of many mines has rendered it 
necessary to equip them with locomotives of relatively 
large capacity, capable of handling heavy trips over steep 
grades and long hauls. Tor this class of service there have 
been built a number of three-motor, 15- and 20-ton loco- 
motives. The 20-ton unit combines some unusual fea- 
tures in design and construction. The body is made of 
rolled steel, each side frame being cut from a solid rolled- 
steel slab, while similar material in conjunction with steel 
channels is used for the end frames. The three driving 
motors are each rated at 85 hp., and are of the split-frame 
type. These particular locomotives were built for 42-in. 
gage, but the same construction and capacity can be util- 
ized for a minimum of 36-in. gage. 

There has been a definite increased demand for the 
storage-battery type of locomotive for gathering work, as 
it has been demonstrated that in this service each machine 
will effectively displace two or three mules. Heavy units 
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protective equipment, such as voltage-reducing devices for 
cutting down the station voltage under short-circuit con- 
ditions, arcing ground suppressors for short-circuiting 
arcs caused by grounded phases on delta connected trans- 
mission systems, and the recently developed and improved 
current-limiting reactances. A fuller appreciation of such 
devices is amply attested by a continual increase in the 
number of propositions for power-station equipment in- 
cluding this class of apparatus. 

Reactances have been improved to a considerable extent 
during the past year, and the changes made have been 
based largely on the experience gained in numerous appli- 
cations of the earlier types utilized for the protection of 
feeder lines. In order to facilitate calculations on the 
equipment necessary to meet the requirements of power 
systems having widely varying operating conditions and 
capacities, these reactances are now made in three dis- 
tinct forms. 


CoMMUTATING PoLEs AND BALL Beartnas ARE STANDARD 


All of the mine locomotives manufactured by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. in 1914 were provided with commutating 


AND STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


are not, as a rule, required, and the locomotives of this 
class’so far provided have been rated at from 3 to 7 tons. 
Most of these are of the straight storage-battery type; but 
a limited number have, in addition, been equipped so that 
they can operate from a trolley wire when in the main 
headings of a mine. 

The advantages of this arrangement are obvious in that 
by means of a small self-contained motor-generator set, 
the battery may be automatically charged while the loco- 
motive is running on the trolley. When the locomotive is 
working in the rooms,’ gathering the cars, a varying per- 
centage of the battery charge will be consumed; but as 
soon as the machine is again operated on the trolley, 
these losses are automatically compensated. 

With this dual system of operation, the battery need 
never be entirely discharged ; and if space limitations are 
severe, it permits the use of a smaller battery than would 
otherwise be necessary... A representative machine of this 
type has been in operation in a West Virginia mine 
for a period of about four months. It runs on a 42- 


in. gage track and its overall height does not exceed 
30 in. 
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The largest induction-motor, shaft-hoist equipment in 
America was placed in operation in November, 1914, at 
Lansford, Penn., for the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
The driving motor is rated at 750 hp., 300 r.p.m., using 
three-phase, 25-cycle current while the drive is through a 
single reduction gear. 

Positive control of the hoisting speed is secured by 
means of an improved type of liquid rheostat and high- 
tension air-break contactors, the motor circuit being 2300 
volts. This hoist serves a 600-ft. vertical shaft, hoisting 
11,500 Ib. per trip at the rate of 90 trips per hour with 
a maximum rope speed of approximately 1600 ft. per 
minute. 

The liquid rheostat referred to above was developed 
primarily for mine-hoist service and insures safe opera- 
tion at quick reversal. It employs two sets of fixed elec- 
trodes at different elevations. One set is widely spaced, 
while the other has large electrode areas and small spac- 
ing in order to obtain a very low final shp. The two sets 
of electrodes are connected in parallel after the electro- 





A SyncHRONOUS CONVERTER WITH REVOLVING- 
ARMATURE SYNCHRONOUS BOOSTER 


lyte has reached a certain level corresponding to a pre- 
determined decrease in rotor voltage. All. parts of the 
rheostat itself are stationary, thus insuring absolute relia- 
bility. The electrolyte level is varied through the opera- 
tion of a movable weir and a small motor-driven pump. 


THE SMALL SUBSTATION 

There are numerous localities remote from low-voltage 
distribution, but accessible to high-voltage transmission 
lines, where the small rural substation can be economi- 
eally utilized for the distribution of electrical energy in 
capacities as low as 3 kv.-a. Under proper conditions, a 
market of this kind offers the operating company a sound 
financial basis for service, providing that the equipment 
can be installed at a reasonable price and can be depended 
upon to operate with low maintenance expense. The 
great extent of the field for this class’ of electrical equip- 
ment is indicated by numerous successful substations for 
small towns, farms, mines and quarries, pumping outfits, 
small isolated manufacturing plants and various contract- 
ing and construction jobs. 

Experience has shown that, to avoid interruptions to 
service, the equipment supplied to meet the operating con- 
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ditions indicated must be proof against damage from the 
weather, and, in order to provide this protection, all oper- 
ating parts of switching apparatus which are liable to rust 
should be subjected to special treatment. 

While considerable work had been done in the effective 
equipment of rural substations prior to 1914, the activities 
of the past year have been along the line of standardizing 
apparatus suitable for use in connection with various 
transmission voltages and in improving or redesigning 
standard apparatus previously utilized. 

The complete standardized line now available has 
proved reliable in service and is designed to minimize 
danger to the equipment in case of disturbance on the 
main line; and, while it is proof against injury to itself 
or other apparatus, it does not require skilled attendance. 
Furthermore, it is largely semiportable, so that it can be 
installed or removed promptly and economically, and the 
fact that the entire line has been standardized permits an 
accurate predetermination of the cost of a rural substa- 
tion when the operating conditions and service require- 
ments are known. It also makes it possible to secure for 
the small community many of the economies inherent in 
high-tension transmission. 

The vast number and varied character of the develop- 
ments in the modern electrical industries render it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to give in limited space comprehensive 
description of the progress made in any year. In this 
reference to a limited number of specific examples, it may 
be reiterated that most of the apparatus and devices 
cited, all of which were built by the General Electric Co., 
have already been subjected to the stresses of commercial 
service and have successfully withstood operating tests. 

Extracts from a Superintende- 

ent’s Diary 

* bought a ten volume Encyclopedia of History today 
from a young lady book agent; I did not particuarly need 
the books but the young lady so evidently needed money 
and encouragement that I could not resist the appeal. 

This is not the first time that sympathy has made for 
an increase in the size of my library; in fact many of my 
books have been added for somewhat similar reasons. 

It naturally follows that there are some books in my 
library that are seldom opened, but they are far from 
useless, nevertheless. 

Ofttimes I go to my lbrary in search of peace and 
quiet after a day of worries and weariness, and when I 
open the bookcase I have no idea as to the volume that 
I shall choose; it is at such times that a book with a 
history, quite independent of the matter between its 
covers, is hable to attract my attention and almost be- 
fore I am aware of it, a complete picture from the past 
is flashed on my mind and I wander off in reverie. 

I have two books in particular whose bindings seem 
to possess almost hypnotic power over my imagination. 
One is a book of precepts published by a clergyman more 
than a century ago. It was given to me by an old lady 
who has long since passed away. ‘To my shame, I must 
admit that I have never read one-third of its contents, 
but all of the events of that lady’s life, the circumstances 
that led up to the presentation, the heart-to-heart talk 
that accompanied it, and her interpretation of the pre- 
cepts, all these are written on the back of that book as 
legibly as are the printed lines within its covers. 
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In some mysterious manner this dear old lady has 
accomplished, as concerns me at least, a task that only 
the greatest of authors are able to accomplish; she left 
behind a living, breathing message. 

The other book came into my possession as a reward 
for a charitable act. 

It was also written over a century ago and was brought 
into our camp by an old man, a dissipated wretch who 
before his death had disposed of all his earthly posessions 
to satisfy his craving for drink, with the exception of 
it and an old miniature of rare beauty. His affection 
for the book and miniature was explained after his death. 

Because I paid the bur'al expenses, the proprietor of 
our camp’s boarding house insisted that I should take 
the book and miniature. 

Out of curiosity I read the book, and from marginal 
notes, I soon discovered that the last owner was a grand- 
son of the author of the book, and the miniature was a 
likeness of his grandmother. The marginal notes made 
by the grandson show that he inherited the wanderlust 
from the grandfather, but the grandfather’s genius did 
not accompany it. He had talent enough, however, to 
make his grandfather live again for me in the book which 
I now own through criticisms and remarks scrawled along 
the margins of the pages. 

All of which leads me to believe that book knowledge 
is not an absolute necessity to insure the selection of a 
library that may bring joy and comfort to its owner. 
And I find much satisfaction in that conviction when my 
friends take a fling at the titles I have accumulated. 

I started out with well defined ideas about the kind of 
library I wanted, but as with all well laid plans, I find 
unaccountable impulses have been responsible for most 
of the decisions; in appraising the library that has re- 
sulted, I cannot see where I should like to make any 
changes. 
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Saving on Your Coal Bill 


Dr. William Thomas, the efficiency expert, has recently 
drawn attention to the fact that in every dollar’s worth 
of coal, a considerable saving mav be effected by observ- 
ing a few common-sense rules. 

Whether you use a kitchen range, a hot-air furnace, a 
steam heater, an open grate or what not, it is the saving 
in waste which counts for most. After all, it is a matter 
of surface extent which figures in waste and coal con- 
sumption. 

For each quarter of an inch of soot and fine ashes on a 
furnace, your coal loses 80 per cent. of its heating effi- 
ciency. [or each sixteenth of an inch of soot on the in- 
side of your stove, your coal used loses 25 per cent. of its 
heating capacity. 

Plainly, then, the cue for the housewife, the janitor and 
even the easy-going paterfamilias is to clean soot away 
from each nook and crevice of every kind of a heater. 
To clean them two or three times a season is not enough. 
They should be cleaned every week. 

Drafts require particular attention in the way of 
cleansing. Pipes, cracks, doors and folds in the sheet iron 
which goes to make up the furnace, range, or other kind 
of heater, should be especially looked after. 

In this way one ton of coal will be made to give several 
times as much heat as it formerly did. 
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Explosion at Carlisle Mime in 
West Virginia 
By ek. COLTS 


On Saturday, Feb. 6, at 7:40 a.m., an explosion oc, 
curred in the fifth left off the third right entry of the Car, 
lisle mine. Because of the excellent condition of the other 
parts of the mine, the explosion was confined to this one 
entry. Bratticemen and firebosses went to the scene im- 
mediately and succeeded in saving four men who had 
been overcome. By 9 a.m. the superintendents and mine 
foremen from adjoining mines arrived and the work of 
rescue was started in earnest by 11 o’clock. The work of 
bringing out the dead was then started, being completed 
by 6 p.m. 

Twenty men were killed and four were injured. One 
of these latter may yet succumb to his injuries. The 
mine in general was not damaged to any extent except the 
stoppings on the fifth left entry and the door of third 
right at this point. These were blown out by the force 
of the explosion. 

At about 3 p.m. State Mine Inspector John I. Absalom 
arrived, his colleague, Lance B, Holliday, joining him 





TIPPLE AT CARLISLE MINE WHERE RECENT EXPLOSION 
OeCURRED 


about 5 o’clock. About 2 a.m. on Sunday the Bureau of 
Mines rescue car No. 8, temporarily located at Coalwood, 
W. Va., arrived at the mine. 

The work of rescue was directed by myself assisted by 
my assistant, T. C. Thomas, and the company’s inspector, 
Edwards Grass. Assistance was tendered by all the com- 
panies operating the surrounding mines. It is likely that 
work will be resumed in about a week. 

[The Carlisle mine is operated by the White Oak Fuel 
Co., a subsidiary of the New River Co., the post office 
being also Carlisle. The mine is at the head of the White 
Oak branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. and is located 
in Fayette Co. The bed operated is the “Sewell” and 
connection with the surface is by a shaft. The seam runs 
from 3 ft. 4 in. to 4 ft. 3 in., but apparently averages 4 ft. 
in thickness. 

The last inspector’s report (1912) states that the mine 
is gaseous, and that the roads in second and third right 
headings tend to get too dry and dusty and have to be 
kept watered down. Apparently the requisite care had 


been taken to keep the dust moist, for the explosion did’ 


not spread. A correspondent informs us that the disaster 
was caused by a door boy with an open light entering a 
room marked as dangerous.—EDITor. ] 





{ 
*General manager, The New River Co., Macdonald, W. Va.t 


February 13, 1915 
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The Net Output of Anthracite 


It is to be regretted that over one-tenth of the anthra- 
cite production is consumed at the mines for heat and 
power, and the proportion thus utilized seems to be on 
the increase. If this greater consumption arose from the 
introduction of mining machinery we could feel that it 
Was justified, but entirely different causes for the grow- 
ing consumption per ton produced must be sought. 

In 1892 the U. 8. Geological Survey put the consump- 
tion at 8.3 per cent. of the total output. In 1903 it was 
still only 8.5 per cent. according to the then newly formed 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines. In 1914 it had 
mounted to 10.2 per cent. 

During the life of that Department and the chief in- 
spectorate of James EH. Roderick the amount of water 
handled per year has decreased from 13 tons per ton of 
coal produced to 11.7 tons. This is a considerable reduc- 
tion and it would seem that the decrease in volume can 
hardly be equaled by the increase in depth. So that the 
water problem cannot be, as might be thought, the cause 
of the increased weight of coal consumed per ton produced. 

Some increases in the coal used may be due to the 
power required for more perfect preparation. A more im- 
portant cause may be the use of inferior coals under the 
boilers. However, if the coal used in 1903 contained 6 
per cent. of impurity—surely too low a figure—the coal 
used in 1913 if it gave only equal power would have to 
contain 21.8 per cent. This figure as an average is prob- 
ably higher than an investigation would show. 

Other causes for increased use of coal are more num- 
erous haulage systems, extensions of those existing, in- 
creased hoisting depth and the replacement of drifts by 
shafts. Still we wonder why the anthracite region as a 
whole has not balanced these increased drains by a pro- 
portionate economy. 

It is perhaps not possible to compare the anthracite col- 
lieries with the bituminous mines of the country, for the 
water to be handled in the latter is not so great nor are 
the mines so deep. Furthermore some few mines obtain 
power from coal-oven heat or gases. Yet even after admit- 
ting the difficulties of the comparison, it does seem strange 
that the bituminous mines, inefficient as many of the 
plants are, used in 1913 only 2.44 per cent. of the coal 
produced or roughly one-fourth as much as the anthracite 
collieries. 

Is some of this apparent inefficiency in anthracite plants 
due to the use of steam lines such as we have seen in- 
stalled—one, for instance, 14 in. in diameter which to- 
gether with a 5-in. extension was over a mile long? Is 
it due to the use of cylindrical boilers, which we hope are 
now only reserves, but which still form 11 per cent. nu- 
merically of the whole equipment though only 3 per cent. 
of the horsepower capacity ? 

Is it due to the existence in actual use of some valu- 
able relics in the way of steam engines for which a mu- 
seum of patents like those in London and Berlin should 
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be provided? Is it the result of excessively long haul- 
ages and unnecessarily disconnected activities ? 

This we do not know—certain it is that while to the 
anthracite region we may look without disappointment 
for some of the most uptodate equipment we may also 
find there some plants which serve only to recall the early 
triumphs in the long and honorable history of engineering 
in the anthracite region. 

We append a table showing the tonnages produced, 
the tonnage used for steam and heat at the collieries and 
the percentage the latter forms of the former as calculated 
from the state reports: 


TABLE SHOWING PROPORTION OF COAL CONSUMED FOR HEAT 
AND POWER AT THE ANTHRACITE PLANTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Tonnage Used 


Tonnage at Plants for 
Year Produced Steam and Heat Per Cent. 
19OS 50 LES ea eetea ee eee eee ee 75,232,585 6,395,582 8.501 
1908.85 OP eae a eon een oe 73,594,369 6,912,358 9.393 
POO i sito artes a aie) tetera Sree eee 78,647,020 7,122,394 9.056 
TOOG A othe cine oii Peet Es nena ore 72,139,510 7,198,140 9.978 
OO Feiss, She) SS ee 86,056,412 8,217,439 9.549 
OOS FM ceeta cae re ee een oe 83,543,243 8,320,032 9.959 
TOOO NF Ooh. 4.0 Sree re oe ee ee re 80,223,833 8,103,810 10.101 
TOO? (as tia. ee ee ee eee eae 83,683,994 8,396,895 10.034 
Los ote eA te ire SPP Ty Sra 4 ee vi 90,917,176 9,152,073 10.066 
LL Zor, ce SS. She tet ee 84,426,869 8,804,759 10.429 
LOTS ret oe hee ee ores Cee eee 91,626,964 9,357,762 10.213 
B 


At Hlome and Abroad 


We have frequently pointed out that the conditions ob- 
taining in the United States are not exactly paralleled 
in Europe and that certain measures in one country would 
not always give similar results in the other. Much has 
been made of the success in Germany in creating a sys- 
tem of syndicates, from which greater profits to industry 
have accrued. Steadier operation, less poverty, more 
complete conservation, increased safety, and greater effi- 
ciency are also alleged. These contentions are also true 
in a degree—what degree is hard to determine exactly. 

Certainly greater returns to industry are desirable be- 
cause only by the accumulation of profits can efficient 
operation be secured, and they are of value also as an 
encouragement to thrift. Moreover they are needed in 
bituminous coal mining, if the absorption of the inde- 
pendent operator by the railroad on which he ships in 
the hard-coal region is not to be completely duplicated 
in the soft-coal industry. Already in large parts of the 
bituminous field, the independent operator has become a 
small factor, the railroad, steel, and even the copper in- 
terests having such large operating investments. 

But while profits are assured both for capital and labor 
by combinations of the former, the other advantages we 
have listed are not so certain. Steadiness of operation 
is as much threatened by market conditions as by an ex- 
cess of productive ability brought on by unrestrained 
trade. As for poverty, the miner makes less per day in 
Germany under syndicates than he does here. The elim- 
inating of privation is almost wholly due to the first al- 
leged byproduct of syndication—steadiness of operation—- 
and this we shall consider in detail later. 
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Conservation may come as an outcome of law, or as a 
result of the largeness of the initial outlay which puts a 
high premium on the coal in the ground, or because of 
the high value of the mineral in place. An assured profit 
would rather permit than induce operators to be less 
wasteful of resources. The most profitable way to mine 
coal is unchanged by an increase in the selling price of 
the product, so long as new coal reserves can at any time 
be acquired. As soon as they cannot, the value of coal 
lands will increase without syndication, and conservation 
will be self-enforcing. 

As regards safety as a result of syndication, we must 
say that we are not impressed with the safety exhibited 
in German mines, believing it more largely due to nat- 
ural safe conditions than to any other cause. As for 
greater efficiency, this is apparent only in machinery, not 
in output per man. We concede, however, that greater 
profits should have the effect of increasing the output per 
man and per ton of coal utilized for power and heat. 

We pass over these matters lightly but we wish to dis- 
cuss the item, steadiness of operation, at some length, be- 
cause we believe the coal operator has been disposed to 
credit to German and indeed to British shrewdness a 
condition in which those people have exercised little or 
no control. We take issue with those who ascribe to in- 
telligent provision what is really the outcome of sheerest 
luck. 

A pamphlet entitled “A Statement of Facts concern- 
ing Conditions in the Bituminous Coal Industry in the 
States of Illinois and Indiana” states that “The average 
number of working days per annum in these two states 
is only about 175 out of a possible 800 or more.” The 
same pamphlet shows a diagram exhibiting the number 
of shifts worked in the Westphala district in Germany 
for several years. It averages well over 300. 

But in Europe the market is not nearly so seasonal 
as in America. In England and Germany, which are not 
so agricultural as the United States, the demand for coal 
for industry occupies a more dominant position. And 
industry is the flywheel of the coal trade, at least in 
correcting the annual variations of the demand. 

Moreover as the temperatures never become as low in 
Germany or England as they do here and as the winter is 
shorter these conditions again accentuate the importance 
of the industrial demand. Furthermore, as the coal 
freightage is au important item in railroad operation, the 
demands of the locomotives are immensely increased in 


the winter by the demand for coal, and thus the condi-' 


tions which disturb the uniformity of trade have second- 
ary effects, which disturb them further in their turn. Nor 
should we overlook the effect of wintry storms in adding 
to the consumption of coal in locomotives, by their *in- 
jurious effects on the operation of railroads. 

It also should be noted that both Germany and England 
have a large trade in warm countries where the demand 
is wholly industrial and where wood is largely used to 
supply what little heat is needed for cooking and house 
warming. The avidity with which Italians seize on store 


boxes and,even tree, limbs and carry them away for fire-,,, 
wood is, not so much, the result of real thrift as of naz, 


tional custom. The sales of the; European mine owners 
to tropical and near-tropical countries help to smooth 
the curve of seasonal variations in the coal trade of Eur- 
ope. 

Furthermore the bunker and coaling-station trade of 
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-in like proportion. 


immediately upon us, 
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Europe, which is large, goes on unceasingly through the 
winter and summer, though this has probably less effect 
in steadying trade in Germany than in Great Britain. 

Now, among coal-producing states in this country, In- 
diana and Illinois by reason of their closeness to the agri- 
cultural states, into sixteen of which their product goes, 
suffer severely by the lack of balance caused by the sea- 
sons and must continue to suffer more or less in the very 
nature of things. 

Unfortunately the United Seater like all countries 
where the people as individuals enjoy a high degree of 
prosperity, suffers severely from ebbs and tides in in- 
dustrial activity. 

Moreover, because our credits are large, we are the 
first to suffer when a depression comes. Thus the fly- 
wheel of the coal trade, which is industry, is inefficient, 
and sometimes we wonder whether the domestic or the 
industrial trade is the reciprocator and we question which 
demand should be regarded as the flywheel. In 1914, 
for instance, it was the domestic demand which proved the 
more reliable. But in Europe both the industrial barom- 
eter and the thermoscope show less variation than they 
do here and the Westphalia Syndicate has little or nothing 
to do with that uniformity. 

As we have said, however, more equitable, equable 
prices would be good for the industry, helpful to the 
miner and no loss to the country. 


A Real Iripinosen ent im tine 
Coal and Coke Business 


From Birmingham, Ala., comes word that England has 
placed an order for 6000 tons of steel billets, that the 
rail mill at Ensley has prospects of uninterrupted opera- 
tion for a considerable time, that the Italian government 
wants quotations on 250,000 tons of coal, and that the 
Hattie Ensley furnace broke three production records — 
during January. West Virginia reports that conditions 
in the coal trade have greatly improved in the past 30 days 
and that production is rapidly increasing. 

Out in Ohio, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is plan- 
ning improvements in the way of byproduct coke ovens 
and a, mewsmill to cost $6,000,000. In the Connellsville 
region of Pennsylv ania coke ovens which have long been 
idle are awaking to new life. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
alone has put 2500 ovens into operation within the past. 
month, and other furnace interests have made increases 
Throughout the Pittsburgh district 
generally, resumption of operations at mines and indus- 
trial plants is of daily occurrence. 

Tron has long been regarded as an industrial barometer. 
When the country buys iron, it has money to buy other 
things as well,.and usually buys them. The market for 
iron is reflected’in that for fuel, for bituminous coal, and 
coke and gas. The facts and figures given above, while 
by no means indicating that a flood stage of prosperity is 
reveal unmistakably that the slack 
water of depression is past, and that the tide of industry 
is setting in the right direction. , 

Connellsville coke production, rbich#i is a fair measure 
of iron production, has increased approximately 20 per 
cent. in the past month. All of this increase has been due 
to the activity of the furnace interests. In the language 
of a western Pennsylvania contemporary, “The Connells- 
ville coke region is smoking up.” 
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The Colorado Fuel @ Iron 
Co.’s Hospital 





SYNOPSIS—The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has 
a large and efficient hospital at Minnequa, a point 
convenient to all its mines. Many model features 
have been introduced to add to the comfort of the 
patients and the success of the surgeons. 





The pertinacious Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the 
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was making many millions of dollars, and so he could de- 
velop such a department with entire justice to his stock- 
holders. But I think you will agree in the case of the Col- 


orado Fuel & Iron Co., where the common stockholders have 
had no returns for many years, it would not be fair to un- 
dertake sociological work. 

Mr. Rockefeller, at that inquiry, showed only a slight 
acquaintance with the affairs of the company and his re- 
ply would seem to indicate that he did not know that 
sociological work of importance was being conducted at 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s mines or that annual re- 
ports were being made on the medical and sociological de- 





Tue Cotorapo Fur & Iron Co.’s Hosprrau Force Has Twice Movep ro Larcer AND More CoNVENIENT 


rus 


Commission on Industrial'' Relations, asked John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.,‘at' the recent inquiry in New York: 
Could not) asociological department, such as Mr. Ford 


established, if it was set up in New York, keep you thor- 
oughly informed concerning your employees? 


Mr. Rockefeller replied without any show of irritation : 
It would be entirely possible. But Mr. Ford showed he 
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partments. “We do not know when''the’ first°report was 
matle, but we Tiave before us the printed’ records of the 
medical department for’ 1907-1908 and sociological re-’ 
ports showing a well organized activity in 1903-1904. 

The public in the East does not know anything of the 
extremely valuable work which the company has done, sim- 
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ply because of the failure to make such work public. A 
state organization with half as much deserving would 
have an efficient press writer to blazen its good deeds. 
It is creditable to the New York “Survey” that it has 
not failed to speak favorably of the sociological work of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. while condemning unspar- 
ingly the alleged restriction of personal lberty by that 
corporation ; nevertheless we are sure that up to the pres- 
ent no one has done that hospital werk its due meed of jus- 
tice. It may be added that even J. L. Lawson, the agi- 
tator of the United Mine Workers of America, admitted 
on the stand that the Fuel Co. had a “good hospital.” 
The three-day inquiry of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission was partly devoted to the task of finding out what 
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cannot be said, That this is not true, a few succeeding 
articles in Coat Acer will abundantly prove. 

The purpose of the present article is to describe the 
extensive hospital of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., situ- 


ated on Minnequa Lake, just south of Pueblo. This 
hospital treats both mining and steel-works cases. It is 


situated outside the coal fields, but is more convenient of 
access than if it were located at any one of the many coal- 
mining centers of the company which are situated in 
no less than six counties—Las Animas, Huerfano, Pitkin, 
Gunnison, Fremont and Garfield. 

The pioneer hospital was one-half of a double frame 
dwelling, the scantiest kind of an attempt to meet the 
needs of the situation. Later the whole building was used, 





SoME OF THE EXTERIOR VIEWS SHOWING SYLVAN SURROUNDINGS WITH THE STEEL Works Not Far Distant 


Mr. Rockefeller did not know about the affairs of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and in besmirching him with 
insinuations which he could not meet and defend, so little 
did he know about the matters in question. It did not 
serve, we fear, any good end and was purposed only to add 
luster to F. P. Walsh’s dubious laurels. It is not every 
self-advertising agitator who has such a glorious oppor- 
tunity to heckle a leading financier. 

If he really wished to know about, the Fuel Co. he 
should have asked J. F. Welborn in Denver, and he could 
have obtained the truth from him. The public is disposed 
to believe that what Mr. Rockefeller did not say for him- 
self and for the corporation in which he is interes¢ed 


but in November, 1883, a new hospital on Abriendo Ave., 
Pueblo, was completed and occupied, and to the company’s 
medical advisers the new quarters appeared palatial. At 
first there were accommodations for 85 patients and later 
100m was made for 40 more, but by 1900 these quarters 
were found too restricted, and the ideas of the company 
had developed so that the officers were no longer satisfied 
with the accommodations. 


THE MINNEQUA HospItTaL 


It was decided therefore to build a fine hospital at Min- 
nequa, where 20 acres of land were purchased, which has 
in the few years intervening become a forest. 
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[t is not necessary to describe the hospital in full, for 
the pictures show how adequate it is for every require- 
ment. It should be noted that it is practically only two 
stories high, so that it is exceedingly safe in case of fire. 
Furthermore every room fronts on the outside of the build- 
ing. There are both X-ray and pathological laboratories. 
The former has a Scheidel-Western interrupterless X- 
ray coil with all accessories for doing the fastest and most 
deep-seated work. At the time of its installation it was 
the only machine of like capacity in southern Colorado 
and may yet be unexcelled. 

The floor, ceiling and three of the walls of the operat- 
ing room form a continuous sheet of lead, which reflects 
none of that cross light which is so annoying to the sur- 
geon. The material is also waterproof, nonabsorbent and 


‘ 
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shocking the environment, the more a patient is likely 
te take an anaesthetic without resistance. A struggle in- 
volves loss of strength, which, of course, is detrimental to 
the patient during and after an operation. 

So, to avoid unpleasant thoughts, the patient is allowed 
to see no instruments, no preparation for operation, no 
doctors, nor nurses in operative regalia, and to hear no 
sounds suggestive of operation. The anaesthetic is given 
by a specialist, assisted by a nurse who accompanies the 
patient from the ward. The subject is unconscious when 
removed to the operating room. 


No Srarrs IN tHe Hosprtran 


fact that there are 
As Doctor Corwin states in his 


Another excellent feature is the 
no stairs in the hospital. 





WHERE IN QuIET AND SuNLIGHT HumaN Repatrs ARE Errecrep 


crackless; thus it offers no refuge for germs and no 
place which cannot be thoroughly cleaned. The floor 
is noiseless and not slippery. The fourth wall, which 
faces the north, is entirely occupied by a large sheet of 
plate glass, through which the room is lighted. 

The room in which anaesthetics are administered is 
painted in green and decorated with pictures and frames 
in sepia and other browns—colors which psychologists say 
are least irritating to sufferers. The curtains are white. 
A sensitive or nervous patient is especially affected by 
unpleasant surroundings, hence the less disagreeable and 


report, any given tread and rise in a stairway are 
ruited to patients of a certain strength and height and 
ill suited to all others. They are never desirable for 
the travel of cripples and children and are never really 
safe. 

Of course, an elevator is an excellent convenience, but 
it is inadequate in a fire. As the Minnequa hospital is 
only two stories high, it is possible to use slopes or ramps 
leading from the ground floor to the story above. Up and 
down these inclines the wheeled chairs and beds on rollers 
can be pushed with ease. 
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In 1913 a contagious-diseases ward was added. In 
the building pleasantly:'termed the Casa Vivienda, the 
doctors and nurses live in most comfortable quarters and 
here lectures are given to the latter. Laura A. Beecroft 
who graduated at the West Penn Hospital in Pennsylvania 
is matron. 

Tue Nurses’ ScHooL 

These nurses take a three-year course. During the 
junior year they study anatomy, nursing, materia medica, 
bacteriology and medicine. The second or intermediate 
year they are taught anatomy, nursing, bacteriology, die- 
tetics, materia medica, bandi ging, nursing ethics and 
medicine. The senior year embraces the study of clinics, 
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William Senger attends diseases demanding medical treat- 


ment and those needing surgical treatment of the head 


and ‘neck. Obstetrics and'‘surgery of the’ chest and ex- 
tremities fall to Dr. Bon O. Adams.‘ Diseases of the 
chest and the administration of anaesthetics are appor- 
tioned to Dr. R. H. Finney. Diseases of eye, ear, nose and 
throat are tended by Dr. J. J. Pattee. Dr. Josephine M. 
Dunlop is the pathologist. Dr. Philip Work acts as in- 
terne. Henri T. Mershon is the radiologist. 


PotyeLot HEraLtH BULLETINS 


Doctor Corwin issues a monthly bulletin on sanitary 
and sociological subjects. In September, 1914, it was 
about the health of infants; in October and November, 





THe Hospitat Has an Extensive EquipMENT AS WELL 


anatomy, obstetrics, bandaging, surgical technique and 
materia medica, and lectures are given on hygiene, 
gynecology, eye, ear, nose, throat and nervous diseases. 
The course includes three months’ obstetric experience ina 
Chicago hospital. 

The operating table in the obstetric ward is cleverly 
arranged with wheels that can be raised or lowered so 
that there is no need to remove the patient to a litter 
but the table itself can be transported to the bedside, thus 
saving unnecessary lifting. 

Each department is handled by experts. Dr. R. W. Cor- 
win, the chief surgeon, attends all cases requiring the 
surgical care of the abdominal and pelvic regions. Dr. 


AS Every Comr¥rort 


about that of children. In December it discussed in plain 
terms the health of school children and the dangers of 
germs. These bulletins are translated into Polish, Span- 
ish and Italian and being in the simplest of language can- 
not fail to convey their message of safe and sane living. 

Subjects treated include alcoholism in infants, the 
crime of feeding children with all kinds of indigestible 
materials, the dangers of decayed and uncleaned teeth and 
the continual menace to which school children are exposed, 
if proper precautions are not taken, when drinking, eat- 
ing and playing together. 

Colorado has a healthful climate but as a result it is 
full of sickly people who come from other climes to re- 
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cover their depleted strength. Consequently there is need 
for residents to,be at least as, careful to avoid exposing 
themselves to disease asin other states where climatic 
conditions are more trying to the afflicted. | 

As will be seem in the illustrations, the hospital has, 
its own farm thus securing to the patients uncontamin- 





THe Minnequa Hosprrat Farm 


ated that part of the dietary which is most necessary for 
their well-being. Other pictures of the hospital will be 
published in an early issue. 


Panama-Pacific Kxposition 
First-Aid Meet 


It was decided at the Terre Haute, Ind., meeting of the 
American Mine-Safety Association last year that the 
Third National Contest should be held at Pittsburgh in 
connection with the Second National Mine-Safety Demon- 
stration. It will be remembered that the first demonstra- 
tion, held Oct. 31, 1911, was practically the parent of the 
association. W. H. Taft, then President, W. L. Fisher, 
then Secretary of the Interior, and many other notables 
were present. 

The second demonstration, however, was to be held as 
part of the dedication of the new Bureau of Mines build- 
ings at Pittsburgh. Seeing that these will not be ready 
for dedication or occupancy till 1916, the demonstration 
must be delayed, so the advantage in holding the associa- 
tion meeting in Pittsburgh in 1915 is no longer apparent, 
especially as it is inadvisable to choose any one place for 
two consecutive years. 

The Second Mine-Safety Demonstration will be at 
least as important as the first, as it is intended that the 
date shall be arranged so that the President and other 
important Government officials can attend as in 1911. 

In consequence of the facts mentioned the secretary 
of the American Mine Safety Association, H. M. Wilson, 
engineer-in-charge of the work of the Bureau of Mines 
in Pittsburgh, invites suggestions as to the proper provi- 
sions to be adopted. He suggests that the meeting might 
be held in Ishpeming, Mich., or in Fairmont, W. Va., or 
_ possibly in Knoxville, Tenn. In the latter place it would 
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be combined appropriately with the Annual Southern 
Interstate Contest. ‘l'here are other places also where an- 
nual contests are held, and jthese might well be considered 
as possible places for the Association’s meet. 

He also suggests that it might be well to consider the 
possibility of regarding the Panama-Pacifie Field Meet as 
the Association’s regular event. As this is so far in the 
West it is probable that only a few Eastern teams will 
compete. It is feared therefore that the event could 
hardly be regarded as national. 

With the letter in which the above statements are made 
and suggestions invited is one also from Mr. Wilson 
asking for entrants for the meet at San Francisco, Sept. 
23 and 24, and one from J. A. Holmes, director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, requesting suggestions as to that contest. 

It is proposed that the first day be devoted to a demon- 
stration of skill. All who enter will be given souvenir 
banners, badges or other mementos. All teams will be 
rated by the judges but the two in any state which receive 
the highest award shall be eligible to compete on the sec- 
ond day for interstate supremacy and the award of prizes. 

All teams are invited to enter. Each team will have 
to pay its own charges for traveling and maintenance, but 
there will be no entrance fees. It is expected that each 
team will provide its own rescue and first-aid equipment, 
though, on advance request, the Bureau of Mines may 
lend its artificial breathing apparatus. The Bureau is 
anxious to be of service and to aid in the instruction of 
teams desiring to enter. It invites suggestions of all 
kinds as to the conduct of the meet. 

The contest at San Francisco will give the participants 
an enlarged sense of the value and importance of the 
great work in which they are engaged and stimulate not 
only the competing teams but those which have failed in 
the elimination contests for they will realize what a 
shghtly greater proficiency in training might have won 
for them. 


¥& 


A Thought on the War 


Charles Wagner in “Justice” strikes a happy note when 
he says the following: 

“Along the ponderous lines of march of hostile armies 
ready for the shock of battle, among engines of war un- 
known to the ancients, I distinguish something still more 
foreign to them. It is a red cross, the common emblem 
of whole corps of doctors, guards and nurses, with the 
paraphernalia of their calling. 

“Tomorrow, when war has done its work, and even in 
the thick of the fight, these people will rescue the wound- 
ed, bind up their wounds, watch over them, without ask- 
ing to what country they belong.’ They will be doing 
the fine and simple deed that Christ immortalized in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. 

“As I look at them I think—this thing will kill the 
other. The sentiment which leads you to run to each 
other’s aid, even under a rain of bullets, will some day 
be stronger than all the reasons put together that draw 
you into this inhuman warfare. 

“The red cross will triumph over the cannon, 

“The future belongs to the nurse, to the little gray 
sister, to all helpful powers, however humble; for two 
allies are theirs—suffering humanity and the merciful 
God.” 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 

Letter No. 30—In the discussion of needed mine leg- 
islation there is no more important subject than the 
relation of the mine foreman to the state and state law 
in which the mine is located over which he has charge. 

Attention has been drawn many times to the difficult 
position occupied by mine foremen and the suggestion 
has been made previously, Coan Ags, Vol. 5, p. 899, 
that, in justice to a large number of this class of faith- 
ful and conscientious men, who are often placed in 
difficult situations by the requirements of the law, the 
mine foreman should be a state official, acting under the 
supervision and by the direction of the mine inspector 
of the district or state in which his mine is located. 
Such a provision of the state mining law may possess 
some legal difficulties; but these certainly cannot be 
greater than what exists at the present time. Reference 
was made to this condition by quotations cited from the 
bituminous law of Pennsylvania, in the letter to which 
I have just referred. 

Anyone familiar with the situation knows that a large 
portion of the mine foreman’s time is commanded by the 
Department of Mines or the state mine inspector, com- 
pelling him to see that the provisions of the mining law 
are strictly obeyed. On the other hand, the mine fore- 
man is an employee of the company or operator of the 
mine, who demand his entire energy in maintaining 
the daily output of the mine at its full capacity. The 
foreman is, in fact, a “coal-getter” in the sight of his 
employer, but a safety inspector in the eyes of the law. 

This condition and unfortunate position of the mine 
foreman have been well described in Letter No. 25, Coan 
Ack, Jan. 30, p. 217, where the mine foreman is re- 
ferred to as a “bumping block” between the inspector 
and the company. I believe safety in mines requires 
that the mine foreman should be placed on an equal 
basis with the district mine inspector if he is to be 
held responsible for the operation of the mine in com- 
pliance with mining laws. Such a provision would en- 
able him to see that the law is carried out, without sub- 
jecting him to the danger of the loss of his position, as 
is the case under the present existing conditions. 

It frequently happens that some of the most vital re- 
quirements of the mining law conflict with a company’s 
policy or established methods in the operation of the 
mine; and this, naturally, places the mine foreman in 
an awkward position. His desire to please his employer 
often brings him into conflict with the law. No argu- 
ment is required to convince one that there is, as stated 
in Letter No. 25, a “bad kink” in the mining law in this 
respect. If the purpose of the law is ta insure the great- 
est safety in mining and reduce the number of mine 
accidents, why not remove the mine foreman from the 
unfortunate position in which he is placed by the re- 
quirements of the law and enable him to act freely as 
his judgment and knowledge dictate? To overcome the 


difficulty presented by the compensation of the foreman 
by the state, the law might require the coal operator to 
pay into the state treasury a sum of equal value. 

In order to still further secure the position of mine 
foreman, in respect to the correctness of his judgment 
in the operation of the mine, the law should provide 
that the mine foreman shall be given a fair trial before 
removal from office, by an executive board composed of 
at least two district mine inspectors and one member 
of the operating company. In my estimation, this would 
be a just and practical way of removing the present in- 
timidation under which the mine foreman is obliged to 
act at the present time 

Puitie M. WEIGLE. 

Hooversville, Penn. 


Letter No. 31—The discussion in Coat Ack of what is 
needed to improve the present mining laws in different 
states calls to mind a very interesting problem that is 
now before the courts and the Pennsylvania state legis- 
lature as to the eligibility of certain applicants for mine 
foreman’s certificates. According to the anthracite mine 
law, in order to obtain a mine foreman’s certificate, the 
applicant must not only be able to pass the required 
examination, but must also give “satisfactory evidence of 
at least five years’ practical experience as a miner.” The 
question is now being fought out in the Pennsylvania 
courts, What is to be understood by the words “practical 
experience as a miner”? Does the law necessarily re- 
quire a candidate for a mine foreman’s certificate to spend 
five years in the actual blasting and loading of coal at 
the face; or may it mean that time spent in the mines, 
following the different lines of work necessary to the op- 
eration of a colliery? 

Judge McCarrol, presiding over the Dauphin County 
court, recently handed down a decision in favor of the 
latter version; but an appeal has been made from his de- 
cision and the question will probably be carried to a 
higher court. 

There is now a bill before the legislature introduced by 
Hon. A. B. Garner of Schuylkill County, to change the 
reading of this law, so as to make its meaning more defin- 
ite if it is required that a man must actually mine coal 
for five years in order to become eligible for a mine fore- 
man’s certificate. 

The question may well be asked, however, Is it nec- 
essary that a man should spend five years at the face 
blasting coal, in order to become a competent mine fore- 
man? Let us look at the question from both sides and, 
to illustrate, take the careers of two young men working 
in an anthracite colliery. 

Both of these young men, we will say, start in the 
breaker picking slate, but soon get jobs inside the mine 
tending doors or switches or spragging cars at the bot- 
tom of the shaft or slope. Later, following the ambi- 
tion of most boys in mines, they will probably be found 
driving mules. From this point their careers may di-| 
verge: “A” having grown big and strong gets a job. 
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laboring for a miner in a gangway or breast. If in a 
gangway or flat breast, his principal duties for a time 
will be loading the cars and helping the miner to stand 
timber. After a while he is given a breast auger and 
starts drilling holes for blasting, working under the 
‘supervision of the miner, who prepares the charge and 
loads the hole. 

After two years of this work, “A” is entitled to and 
obtains a miner’s certificate. For three years longer, 
he works a gangway or breast as a miner, with one or 
‘more laborers to help him. During all this time his 
work has been strictly at the face and he has become 
very proficient in the shooting of coal and in standing 
timber. If the mine is a gaseous one and all of his 
section is on safety lamps he, of course, becomes familiar 
with the construction and use of the lamp. If he is 
observing he learns from the fireboss and the more ex- 
perienced miners the manner of detecting and hand- 
ling gas. If he is studious and ambitious, he studies 
in his spare time and takes the examination and is 
granted a certificate which qualifies him to take a posi- 
tion as fireboss, and later he becomes mine foreman. 

Now, let us see what “B” has been doing all these 
years. Instead of getting a job of laboring for a miner, 
‘after driving mules, he works as a company man on re- 
pairs. He is put to work with one or two men who 
‘have been employed, possibly for several years, laying 
and repairing track, putting in switches, building and 
‘repairing brattices, batteries and stoppings. He is 
often called to assist in putting a derailed car or trip 
back on the track or to replace a set of timber that 
has been knocked out. The fireboss may call him to 
help run a brattice to the face of a gangway or breast 
where there is an accumulation of gas. Sometimes a 
pump runner is out and the foreman calls on him to take 
the man’s place. 

Thus, “B’s” experiences are many and varied although 
he has never blasted a pound of coal; but he too is 
ambitious and observing. While repairing track or 
putting up brattice at a working face, he has learned 
how the miner makes his cut, places his holes, prepares 
the powder and loads, tamps and shoots the hole. In 
building stoppings and carrying brattice, he has learned 
the methods of ventilation and become familiar with 
the construction and use of the safety lamp. When as- 
sisting the fireboss he has noted the cap on the lamp 
"when it is taken into gas, and observed the flame that 
| 












‘is produced by a greater percentage of the gas, and has 
learned how to handle the lamp under these conditions. 
“He has been taught how to carry off the gas without 
endangering the lives of the workmen. He is often 
Beatlea to go into old workings to lift track or draw 
timber and learns by experience the danger of black- 
damp. The repairman is often sent to assist the en- 
gineers in making surveys. When laying track at the 
oot of a slope or on a plane, he sees the importance of 
the use of a blueprint or plan. He thus comes in touch 
constantly with important phases in mining that the 
man who spends all his time at the face never sees. He 
is called on to assist in the work of laying steam and 
water pipes to and from the pumps. 

In short, there is scarcely any work necessary in the 
mining of anthracite coal with which “B” does not 
come in contact, sooner or later. While he has had 
less experience than “A” in the handling of explosives, 
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the shooting of coal, the dressing of a face and setting 
timber, in all other essentials of mining he has had as 
much experience or more. Provided, then, that each 
of these men passes the required examination satisfac- 
torily, is not one just as much entitled to a certificate 
as the other? 
Gero. D. Evans. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Longwall in the Pittsburgh 
Seam 


I notice, in the excellent account given of the last 
meeting of the Coal Mining Institute of America, held 
at Pittsburgh, Dec. 8, 1914, that W. Seddon opened the 
discussion of the question: “Is the Longwall System 
Applicable to the Pittsburgh Seam of Coal?” It is 
stated, Coan Agr, Dec. 19, p. 986, that S. A. Taylor 
followed Mr. Seddon and pointed out the lack of adapta- 
tion of the longwall system of mining to this seam, known 
in Ohio as the “No. 8 seam.” Mr. Taylor is reported 
as saying that “the roof breaks up too high, sometimes 
as much as 20 ft.; and the bottom is too soft.” 

I fail to understand how this reference of Mr. Taylor’s 
apples to the discussion of the longwall system of min-. 
ing, since success or failure in longwall is not a question 
of the roof breaking high, but rather a uniform settle- 
ment of the overburden on the packwall and the waste 
of the seam. I would suggest that the longwall system, 
properly applied, avoids the “high breaks” that would 
occur in other systems of mining. The matter of chief 
concern in longwall work is that the roof strata imme- 
diately above the coal are not too frail, so as to permit the 
weight of the overburden to be thrown forward on 
the face sufficiently to break down the coal and, at the 
same time, keep the face open for work. 

Neither does the fact that the bottom is “too soft” 
apply so much to longwall work as it does to room-and- 
pular work; because, in the former case, the roof pres- 
sure is distributed uniformly. over a greater area, while 
in the latter the weight resting on the pillars often 
causes a soft bottom to heave and obstruct the roadways, 
thereby causing much “annoyance and expense. This 
condition is very largely eliminated in the longwall meth- 
od when the packwalls are properly built and there is 
sufficient waste material. Moreover, there are in the 
longwall method less roadways to maintain and more 
space is ayatlable. for. storing the waste. ~ 

I would remind those gentlemen whose remarks did 
not favor the adoption of longwall in the working of 
coal in the Pittsburgh measures that many of the deep- 
est shafts in the world are worked longwall. From one to 
three years were required to sink these shafts, which are 
equipped with the most uptodate machinery at great ex- 
pense. The longwall system of mining has been gener- 
ally adopted in these cases, because it means a more 
complete extraction of the coal, at a lower cost. 

It is quite common for men not acquainted thoroughly 
with the principles and practice of the longwall system 
of mining to object to its adoption in their mines, pre- 
ferring to use the old methods with which they are fa- 
miliar. Some years ago, the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal 
Co., in eastern Ohio, held monthly meetings. At one of 
these meetings, the longwall system was discussed by the 
men present, and it was remarkable to hear the numerous 
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objections raised to this method, by'men who were un- 
familiar with its working. One of the superintendents 
said that “the roof would not)stand”; another said that 
they “could not get the coal out of. the, rooms which 
were 200,ft. deep”; another asked, “How would it. be 
possible to ventilate the workings on the longwall plan ?” 
Many of these questions showed that the men were not 
familiar with the principles of longwall. 

I believe that the conditions in eastern. Ohio are as 
favorable for longwall, work as could be desired. When 
one considers the expense of working a block of coal, say 
400x800 ft. on the room-and-pillar plan; driving, say 
50 rooms on 32-ft. centers a distance of 200 ft.; and sums 
up what must be paid for yardage in turning rooms and 
driving breakthroughs between them; and takes into ac- 
count, besides the delay and cost of taking the machines 
from room to room to cut the coal, the laying of tracks 
in the rooms and switches on the entries and other ex- 
penses such as the increased cost of gathering the coal 
at the face, to say nothing of the large percentage of 
pillar coal lost beyond recovery, even the most skeptical 
must. allow that the longwall system presents advantages 
not possessed by any other method of mining. 

For example, contrast the conditions just mentioned 
with the fact that the longwall method permits the en- 
tire extraction of the coal with a large reduction of ex- 
pense for maintenance of roads, timbering and ventila- 
tion, besides reducing the number of drivers and mules 
required and the mining of the coal in better shape, gen- 
erally, with less loss in fine coal and dust. In my ex- 
perience, one or two mules for an output of 500 or 600 
tons in longwall work would compare favorably with 
seven or eight mules for the same output of coal in the 
room-and-pillar system of mining. 

The extra expense for the building of packwalls in 
longwall work is more than compensated for by the re- 
duction in other expenses that I have mentioned. It 
would be necessary in adopting this method to form a 
new scale for machine men and loaders, since this work 
would not be as difficult or consume the time that would 
be required in room-and-pillar work. I would suggest, 
in closing, that the adoption of the longwall system of 
mining coal, in eastern Ohio, might prove the solution 
of the present strike difficulty in that state. 

G. R. WADDELL. 


Moundsville, W. Va. 
# 
The Mine Superintendent 
Letter No. 1—The foreword, Coat Ags, Nov. 21, p. 


815, arrested my attention; I read the same with great 
interest and care. It is the story of a superintendent 
of a coal mine who, in an attempt to bridye over the 
market conditions that were seriously embarrassing his 
manager, proposed to reduce the cost-sheet by temporarily 
c utting out the yardage account for driving new entries. 

He very generously s suggested to the manager that he 
could recover this by double-s shifting the entries at a 
later time when market conditions were improved. When 
this improvement came, however, the demand for coal 
found the mine superintendent unable to bring the daily 
output up to the desired point; and for this he was se- 
verely censured by the mine manager, who laid the en- 
tire blame for the shortage on the superintendent’s 
shoulders. 
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Assuming thati this is a supposed case, I fail to find 
any justification for the implied suggestion that) the re- 
sults ¢alled for the supérintendent’s resignation.’ In any 
judicial. case,:;where a second person: is privy to a. deal, 
the is held equally guilty with the first party. I would 
suggest that, in the present instance, the manager had 
every confidence in his superintendent, and together 
they agreed on a plan that would reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing coal. Both were alike responsible for the results. 
It may be assumed that the manager was afraid that the 
outcome would cast a shadow on his reputation and fear- 
ful of being criticized for an error of judgment, he laid 
the whole ‘blame on his superintendent. However, no 
man with red blood in his veins would do this, but he 
would share the responsibility with his superintendent. 

This superintendent, with a heart as big as a pit wagon, 
with neither malice nor prejudice, and loyal to his man- 
ager as Damon to Pythias, was purely the victim of cir- 
cumstances. The unfortunate conditions that resulted 


-In the superintendent’s downfall might have been avoided, 


possibly by a modification of the system of mining, with 
a view to reducing the price paid for narrow work. Or, 
perhaps, the selling price of the coal might have ‘been 
advanced by improving the quality of the output; or by 
producing a greater percentage of lump coal that would 
bring a higher price, by using a different powder for 
blasting or iy a different system of mining the coal. 

Hower er, with great generosity, he ome a method 
by which he assumed the entire burden of the condition 
prevailing in the market. I am forced to the conclusion 
that the manager had two codes of ethics, one of which 
he applied in his dealing with the superintendent, while 
he employed the other in all transactions with his board 
of directors or stockholders. I agree fully with the moral | 
suggested in Coan AGE, namely: “It is easy to over- 
run a credit account.” But I am convinced that the - 
manager and not the superintendent was the guilty 
party in this respect. 

The story teaches that extreme economy is neither wise 
nor prudent, and any false measures employed to tide 
over a depressed condition are always expensive in the 
end. It would have been better for this condition to have 
been met by the manager making arrangements for de- 
ferred payments on interest-bearing debts, or in some. 
similar way, as the trouble arose from a depressed mar- 
ket condition for which the operation of the mine was 
not responsible. 

R. Z. Viren, Supt., 
West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Colliers, W.. Va. 
effect of Hlead om Motor in 
Pumping 


teferring to the inquiry of Richard Todhunter, asking 
what will be the effect on the motor driving a centrifugal 
pump if the discharge head is reduced from 150 ft. to 
75 ft. while the motor is operated at the same speed, CoaL 
Ack, Jan. 23, p. 178, permit me to say that I think the 
pump engineers are in error when they claim that “the 
motive power is considerably overloaded” owing to a large 
quantity of water passing through the pump when the 
latter is discharging under a reduced head. 

In the assumed case, the pump motor has a constant 
speed, which means that this motor is shunt-wound. If 
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the head under which the pump discharged were to be in- 
creased from 150 ft. to 300 ft. I would say that the motor 
would become ‘overheated ‘and jburn out under «the in- 
ereased load; but, inthe present case, when. the discharge 
head is decreased from 150 ft. to 75 ft. and the load 
on the motor reduced thereby it would be impossible for 
the machine to be overloaded. Under the reduced head, 
the amount of water pumped will undoubtedly be greater 
than before; but the rate of increase in quantity is not 
as great as the rate of decrease in head; and, as a conse- 
quence, there is a decrease of load and the motor will 
perform its work more easily than before. 

For the sake of illustration, let us estimate the power 
required to operate the pump—first, under a head of 150 
ft. and then under a head of 75 ft., assuming a general 
efficiency of, say 65 per cent. in each case. The size 
of the pump not being given, I will assume that it is 
capable of producing a velocity of 400 ft. per min. in 
the column! pipe under a head of 150 ft., which gives 
G= 0.7854 «K 42 x 400 x 12 

< 231 

We may assume that, under this head, there is a slip- 
page of, say 15 per cent. Then, 260 gal. per min. is 85 
per cent. of the theoretical discharge of the pump, which 
is therefore 260 — 0.85 = say 300 gal. per min. 


= say 260 gal. per min. 
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The loss' by slippage in the pump will vary directly 
as the square root of the head, which would make the 
loss when the head 'ishredweed one-halfiy 0.5 = 0.7 of 
the loss in the first case. ‘The loss in the first»case was 
300 — 260 = 40 gal. per min.; and, ‘in the second case, 
it is 40 X 0.7 = 28 gal. per min. This makes the 
discharge under the reduced head, 300 — 28 = 272 gal. 
per min., as compared with 260 gal. per min. under the 
full head of 150 ft. 

Now, estimating the power required to operate the 
pump in these two cases, we find, 

First case, H = 0.00034 * 260 XK 150 = 
Second case, H = 0.00034 K 272 X 75 = say 7 hp. 

Electrically, assuming a line voltage of 220 volts, the 
current consumption in each case would be, since 1 hp. 
= 746 watts, 

First case, 746 & 13 + 220 = 44 amp. 
Second case, 746 X 7 + 220 = 24 amp., nearly. 

I think this illustration, showing as it does a lower 
power consumption under the reduced head, should 
prove that a shunt-wound motor having a constant speed 
could not be overloaded by reducing the head of discharge. 

; H. D. Roserts, 
Mine Foreman. 


say 13 hp. 


Rock Forge, W. Va. 
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Explosive Mine Gases—The diagram given below combines, 
in a compact form, most of the important reactions and data, 
relating to the combustion and explosion of those mine gases 













































that form explosive mixtures with air. In the upper left- 
hand corner is a graphic illustration of the relative extent of 
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DIAGRAM OF EXPLOSIVE MINE GASES 
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when mixed with air. The horizontal lines, in each gas col- 
umn, mark, approximately, the maximum explosive point and 
the lower and upper explosive and inflammable limits; also 
the fatal percentage is indicated by the dotted lines. These 
marks are explained by the legend in the upper right-hand 
corner. he specific heats are given for equal weights of 
the gases, for constant volume and constant pressure, referred 
to water as unity. 
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Diagram of Testing Lamps—The diagram given below is of 
interest in connection with the testing for gas with different 
types of safety lamps burning hydrogen, alcohol, naphtha or a 


nonvolatile oil. In the upper right-hand corner are given the 
heights of flame cap or elongation of flame caused by different 
percentages of methane or marsh gas present in the mine 
air. The presence of other gases or dust will, of course, mod- 
ify the results, as has been previously explained. The effect 
of carbon dioxide is to diminish the length of the flame and 
destroy the cap. On the other hand, carbon monoxide and dust 
lengthen the flame and assist the formation of the cap. 


TABLE GIVING HEIGHT OF FLAME CAP OR ELONGATION OF FLAME FOR DIFFERENT 
LAMPS ILLUMINANTS AND PERCENTAGES OF METHANE IN AIR 
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HEIGHT OF FLAME OR FLAME CAP (INCHES) 
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DIAGRAM OF FLAME CAPs IN TESTING FOR GAS 


The heights of flame cap given for the Davy and Wolf 
lamps are the minimum caps, produced by drawing down the 
flame to its lowest point. The heights given for the Clowes- 
hydrogen lamp and the Pieler (alcohol) lamp are for the 
elongation of the flame due to the gas. The original flame of 
the Clowes lamp is 0.3 in., while the flame of the Pieler is 
adjusted so that its tip reaches the top of the shield at a 
height of 2 in., as marked in the diagram. 
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SafetyeFirst Bulletin 


Kindly give the name of the bulletin or paper issued by 
the Safety-First Organization, which was recently organ- 
ized in the United States. I have made some inquiries 
and learn that such a bulletin is published, but I have 
been unable thus far to discover the name of the paper or 
where it may be obtained. I understand, also, that the 
Welfare Department of the U. S. Steel Corporation issues 
a paper of the same character. 

INQUIRER. 

Washington, Penn. 


There are several publications of this nature issued by 
different corporations and interests. A bulletin entitled 
“Safety” is published monthly by the American Museum 
of Safety, 29 West 39th St., New York City. This bul- 
letin is free to members, but a charge of 15c¢. per copy is 
made to others desiring the same. 

A publication entitled “Safety Engineering,” but 
known popularly as the “Magazine of Safety,” is pub- 
lished by the Safety Press, Inc., 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. 

Another publication entitled “Human Engineer” is 
edited by Winthrop Talbot, M. D., and sold at 25c¢. per 
copy, or $1 per year. Address the Human Engineering 
Co., Sta. B, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The U. 8. Steel Corporation publishes. from time to 
time a safety bulletin entitled “Standard Requirements 
for Safety.” We understand that this bulletin is issued by 
the corporation in the interest of its employees, with the 
purpose in-view of increasing their knowledge and appre- 
ciation of what is required to secure the greatest degree 
of safety in the performance of their work. There is, 
naturally, a limited supply of this publication. It is 
issued by the Committee on Safety and Welfare, of which 
C. L. Close, 71 Broadway, New York City, is chairman. 


Permissible Mine Lamps 


Will yow kindly publish in the columns of Coan AGE, 
as early as possible, a list of the different types of safety 
lamps and electric lamps that have been approved by the 
Federal Bureau of Mines for use in coal mines. 

INQUIRER. 

Dubois, Penn. 


The above inquiry was submitted to the Bureaa of 
Mines at Pittsburgh, and the following reply has been 
received from J. W. Paul, mining engineer in charge of 
mine-rescue work and apphances, for the bureau. Mr. 
Paul states as follows: 

“In reply to your letter of Feb. 1, permit me to say 
that the bureau has not as yet established a list of safety 
lamps approved for use in gaseous mines; but there is 
now in the hands of the printer a schedule of tests that 
will be made by the bureau for the purpose of establish- 
ing such a list. When this has been printed, which should 


-before. 


be within a couple of weeks, copies will be sent to the 
various lamp manufacturers inviting them to submit 
lamps for test for determining their permissibility. The 
tests heretofore conducted on safety lamps were made at 
the instance of the chief of the Department of Mines 
of Pennsylvania for his information in approving the 
lamps for use in the bituminous mines of that state. 

‘As for portable electric mine lamps, the bureau, about 
a year ago, adopted a schedule of tests for establishing a 
list of permissible lamps; and so far has approved three 


lamps, the Hirsch, Ceae and Wico, as being safe for use — 


in gaseous mines.” 
J. W. Pau, Mining Engineer, 
Bureau of Mines. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


ixtracting Pillars by Machines 


Kindly explain the method in use of extracting pillars 
by machines in coal mining, assuming that the condi- 
tions in the seam are favorable to the use of machines. 

Mine Foreman. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 


In extracting pillars by machines, two general plans 
adapted to different conditions of roof and floor are em- 
ployed. Where the roof affords sufficient support, the 
rooms are driven up the usual width of 7 or 8 yd. When 
this is done, a cut is taken through the pillar at the face, 
with the machine. This cut is made the same width as 
the rooms. Having cut through the pillar at the face, 
a stump 5 or 8 ft. wide is left and another cut made 
with the machine through the pillar the same width as 
In making these cuts,:the coal is loaded out as 
it is mined, after which the stump 5 or 8 ft. wide is 
removed with a pick and that coal loaded out. A third 
cut is then taken through the pillar, the same width as 


‘before, leaving a stump 5 or 8 ft. wide, which is removed 
with the pick after the coal cut by the machine has been 


loaded out. This process is continued until the entire 


‘pillar is removed back to the entry stumps. 


Jnder less favorable conditions of roof and floor, the 
rooms are driven up narrow, say 4 or 5 yd. in width, 
leaving pillars between them varying from 10 or 20 yd. 
to 100 yd. in width. When the rooms have reached the 
limit, a cut 4 or 5 yd. wide is made with the machine 
through the pillar at the face; and this being done, the 
pillar is worked back on the retreating plan, by- under- 
cutting the coal with the machine across the entire width 
of the pillar, and loading out the coal as it falls. In 
this method one or two rows of posts are set parallel to 
the face, leaving room only for the machine to work. As 
each successive cut is made across the pillar and the coal 
loaded out, a new row of posts is set, after which the row 
in the rear is drawn, allowing the roof to fall. In this 
manner, the entire pillar is worked back to the entry 
stumps. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


* Ques.—Describe the following methods of haulage: 
Self-acting incline or gravity ple 1e; electric-motor haul- 
age; rope haulage on slopes; endless-rope haulage and 
main-and-tail-rope haulage. State where and to what 
conditions each is best adapted. 

Ans.—In a self-acting incline or gravity plane, the ar- 
rangement permits the descending loaded car to haul the 
empty car up the incline. These two cars are connected 
by a rope that passes over a drum or sheave at the head 
of the incline, and the movement of thé cars is regulated 
by a brake on the drum. 

Electric-motor haulage, as its name implies, is a plan 
in which electric locomotives are used to haul trips of 
loaded cars out of the mine, returning with the empty 
trip. 

Rope haulage on slopes is another name for engine- 
plane haulage. In this plan, the engine is generally 
located at the head of the plane and draws the trip of 
loaded cars up the incline by means of a rope to the end 
of which the cars are attached. The empty trip is then 
allowed to run back down the slope drawing the rope aftet 
it. The descent of the empty trip is regulated by a brake 
on the drum. 

In endless-rope haulage, there is a single rope, which is 
led from the drum or sheave of the engine into the mine 
to a tail sheave at the inby end of the haulage road. Pass- 
ing over this sheave, the rope is returned through the en- 
tries to the engine at the mouth of the mine. In this 
system, the rope is kept continually running and the 
ears are attached to it by a special friction clutch or by a 
form of hook that the weight of the car causes to hold the 
rope fast. 

In main-and-tail-rope haulage, there are two ropes. 
The main rope passes from the engine into the mine 
where it is attached to the head end of the loaded trip. 
The tail rope passes from the engine into the mine and 
over a return or tail sheave at the inby end of the haulage 
road, after which it is attached to the rear end of the 
loaded trip. In this manner, the trip is hauled out of the 
mine by the main rope, dragging the tail rope after it. 
The ropes are then changed, the tail rope being attached 
to the head end of the ingoing empty trip, which is there- 
by drawn into the mine, pulling the main rope after it. 
The two ropes are attached to separate drums, which are 
controlled by brakes. 

Gravity-plane haulage is adapted to the lowering of 
loaded cars from a mine opening to the track below. 
Electric-motor haulage is adapted to the haulage of coal 
in mines operated by electricity and in moderately flat 
seams. Engine-plane haulage is adapted to all cases 
where loaded cars are to be drawn up an incline and the 
empties lowered, where the weight of the cars and the in- 
clination of the track render gravity-plane haulage un- 
safe. Endless-rope haulage is generally adapted to large 
outputs in moderately flat seams. Main-and-tail-rope 


haulage is better adapted to undulating haulage roads in 
otherwise flat seams. 

(Jues.—If an airway is 2000 ft. long and 6x8 ft. in sec- 
tion, the velocity of the current being 500 ft. per min., 
what is the power producing the circulation ? 

Ans.—The rubbing surface in this airway is 

s = 2 (6 + 8) 2000 = 56,000 sq.ft. 

The power producing this circulation is then, 
U=ksv® = 0.00000002 & 56,000 « 5003 

ft.-lb. per .min. 

Ques.—Why are accumulations of coal dust dangerous 
in bituminous mines of this state (Pennsylvania) ? What 
would be your method of eliminating the danger as nearly 
as practicable? 

Ans.—Bituminous coal is frequently highly inflam- 
mable and often gaseous. Much of the coal is reduced to 
fine dust, in working, and this dust floating in the air in- 
creases the explosive condition of the mine. The occur- 
rence of a heavy or blownout shot in the vicinity of any 
considerable accumulation of dust, either on the floor or 
timbers of the mine, may raise a sufficient cloud of the 
fine dust to cause an explosion when ignited by the flame 
of the shot. As far as practicable, all accumulations of 
dust should be loaded out of the mine. Where it is im- 
possible to remove the danger in this manner, the roof, 
floor and ribs of the opening as well as the timbers should 
be thoroughly sprinkled with water for a distance of 20 
yd. back from the face before a shot is fired in the place. 

Ques.—In an entry that is wet, there is a small amount 
of marsh gas generated. Under these conditions, what is 
the greatest percentage of gas in which you would allow 
blasting to be done? 

Ans.—Before a blast is fired, the place should be ex- 
amined to see that there is no accumulation of gas at the 
roof or in any cavity or void place. The percentage of 
gas in the air current passing through the place should 
be less than 1 per cent. to insure safety. Every precau- 


140,000 





-tion should then be taken to avoid a “tight shot,” which 


might give trouble. The coal should be well mined, and 
a moderate charge of powder used. All holes should be 
inspected, charged and fired by competent persons. 

Ques.—How would you approach a mine fire to insure 
safety to the workmen and what methods should be em- 
ployed to extinguish the fire? 

Ans.—All workmen should be withdrawn from the re- 
turn side of the fire. The work of extinguishing the fire 
should be performed from the intake side. Competent 
men should be chosen to do the work and only safety 
lamps should be employed. 

The method to be adopted for the extinction of the fire 
will depend on its character and the headway the fire has 
gained. In the early stages of a gob fire, the smoldering 
material may be loaded out to advantage. Water applied 
to a gob fire will often render the condition worse, unless 
it is possible to completely drown out the fire. Where gas 
feeders have been ignited in the waste, it may be possible 
and necessary to extinguish these by the explosion of a 
small amount of dynamite in the vicinity. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Experience during the past week is considered to show 
that the proposed ship-purchase measure now pending in the 
Senate will either not be adopted at all or will be passed 
in such a form as will largely limit its effectiveness as a 
provider of vessel tonnage. Even strong advocates of the 
bill hardly claim, now, that the prospective measure will 
help the shipper of heavy freight. 

So far as products like coal are concerned, therefore, it 
is expected they will continue to suffer from the lack and 
high cost of shipping in the export trade until relief is 
had through natural means and that consequently the material 
improvement of conditions in that trade, as affecting the 
movement of the goods in large quantities is not to be 
expected in the near future. Evidence submitted during the 
struggle thus far, however, shows that it is the shippers 
of the heavier articles, and of coal in particular, that have 
suffered most severely until now from the insufficiency of 
tonnage. 


The Personnel of the Trade Commission 


It is now generally understood that the President has 
definitely determined upon nearly all the members of his 
new Trade Commission and that among the men to be named 
will be, as already reported, Joseph E. Davies, the present 
Commissioner of Corporations, George T. Record of New 
Jersey, E. R. Hurley of Chicago, and one or two others whose 
names appear less certainly fixed. George Foster Peabody of 
New York, who no doubt could have been named had he 
himself been willing, has steadily declined to become an 
active office-holder. 

It is understood that, as soon as the new commission 
is actually constituted, it will be asked by mining interests 
to look intd conditions in the bituminous industry, with a 
view to determining what, if anything, can be done to bring 
about the establishment of a limitation of the over-severe 
competition in certain of the fields under conditions that will 
be in harmony with the spirit of the new law and of already- 
existing industrial legislation in general. 

There is no indication thus far of the probable outcome 
of any such effort. Proposals along this line have been 
made from time to time to congressional committees during 
the past few years but thus far have had no success. 


Annual Session of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


The annual session of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce came to a close in this city on Feb. 5, after an unusually 
large and successful meeting at which special attention was 
given to the shipping situation, and incidentally general 
business conditions throughout the mining region were 
touched upon. 

The convention, however, refrained from special or par- 
ticular action as regards the position of any individual branch 
of business likely to be directly affected by such action or 
by legislation, except in so far as the usual resolutions of 
a broad type might indirectly relate thereto. General busi- 
ness and export trade prospects were discussed at the banquet 
of the convention by the Secretary of Commerce, while other 
well-known speakers on trade prospects were heard at the 
several sessions. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


During the past week a bill was introduced in the House 
by Mr. Bovee, asking for an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the port of Erie by constructing a modern commercial 
steamboat landing or wharf upon state lands within the 
harbor, the primary object of which, it is stated, is better 
facilities for the shipment of ore and coal over the Great 
Lakes. The coal to this port is carried by the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie and the Pennsylvania railroads. 

The harbor of Erie is the only port in the state on the 
Great Lakes. Congress has recognized the importance of the 
preservation and pernianent improvement of the harbor of 
the port at Erie by appropriating large amounts. It is con- 
tended that the port is congested by reason of the inadequate 
wharves and docking facilities for the handling of coarse 
freights, such as coal and ore. 


The state is the owner of the land lying between the foot 
of Peach St. and the United States Harbor line, a distance 
of about 560 ft. upon which land a wharf could be built with 
the consent of the Commonwealth. 

The bill asks for an appropriation of $100,000 or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for the purpose of constructing 
and building a modern commercial steamboat landing or wharf 
upon the state lands, and dredging the approaches on both 
sides of the wharf. 

The Governor is empowered to appoint a commission of 
five persons to have power and authority vested in them to 
build the wharf. 

After the completion of the dock and until the Legislature 
shall otherwise provide the mayor and council of the City 
of Erie shall have power to enact ordinances, etc., regulating 
the manner in which the dock shall be used. Pe 


New Examining Boards Are Appointed 


New boards of mine inspectors’ examiners and mine fore- 
men’s examiners were appointed by the county court for 
Luzerne and Carbon counties on Feb. 5. An entirely new 
board of mine inspectors’ examiners was named and the old 
board of mine foremen’s examiners were renamed, with the 
exception of two miners in the 10th sub-district, who were re- 
placed by others because they had been promoted to mine 
foremanships. 

The new board of mine inspectors’ examiners include E. R. 
Pettebone, chief engineer of the Delaware and Hudson Co., 
A. B. Jessup, general manager of the G. B. Markle Co., mining 
engineers; Patrick Dougherty of Lansford, John J. Hanlan 
of Avoca and Daniel P. Bolton of Nanticoke as practical 
miners. 

For several years the work of the Mine Inspectors’ Exam- 
ining Board has been a subject of criticism by mine workers 
and Union officials, some of whom charged that only sufficient 
candidates were passed to fill vacancies in the several dis- 
tricts. 

Last year the court named Messrs. Gallagher, Miles, -—Mc- 
Eneany, Evans and Dougherty, who held an examination 
of five candidates last July and forwarded a report to the 
Department of Mines. The board never heard from the 
report and has not been paid, its work having been ignored. 
It was’ stated at the time that the Chief of the Department 
of Mines held that no examination was necessary last year 
as there were no vacancies to be filled in any of the 8 
districts. 

It is reported that the miners named on the new board 
were suggested by officials of the United Mine Workers of 


America so that further criticism of its work will be 
eliminated. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Summit Hill—The mine fire which has been burning here 
for the last 62 years and which was believed to have been 
conquered, has broken out afresh. During the time that 
this fire has been in progress, coal estimated to be worth 
millions of dollars has been burned, and great expense has 


been incurred by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. in 
fighting this fire. The task of extinguishing it seems hope- 
less. 


Taylor—Several hundred men working in the breaker at 
the Sloan colliery of the D., L .& W. Coal Co. fortunately 
escaped injury and possible death on Feb. 6, when two sticks 
of dynamite, unloaded from a car of coal, passed through 
the rolls and exploded. The explosion shook the building and 
put the rolls out of commission. Sixteen hundred hands 
employed in and about the colliery were sent home for the 
day. 


Kingston—Notice has been served by the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Coal Co. upon its foremen, driver bosses 
and others who have charge of employees that hereafter they . 
must not enter saloons. This move on the part of the company 
is in keeping with the “safety first’ movement in the operation 
of its collieries. The notice to the bosses states that they 
are expected to set an example for the men, and that any 
one who violates the company orders and enters a saloon 
does so at the risk of losing his job. 
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Plymouth—After lying dormant for several weeks, nego- 
‘tiations for the purchase by the Kingston Coal Co., of the 
Dodson Colliery, of the Plymouth Coal Co., have been re- 


opened, and prospects of»the deal going) thromgh are said to’) 


be good. Because of litigation over /mines.taves between 
Plymouth Borough and the Plymouth Coal Co., the colliery 
has not been operated for the last 8 months. 


Harleigh—Several hundred employees at the No. 7 colliery 
of the G. B. Markle Coal Co., who have been idle for several 
weeks following the destruction of the breaker by fire, are 
now being given employment at night as at that time the 
coal from another mine will be prepared at the Harleigh 
breaker. 





Bituminous 


Pittsburzgh—Two steamers of the Monongahela River Con- 
solidated Coal and Coke Co., the “Sam Clarke” and the ‘Alice 
Brown” left Feb. 5 with 490,000 bushels of coal for southern 
points. Other steamers are expected to leave soon. 


Charleroi—January was the best coal month since October, 
although not an especially good one, in shipments through 
Lock No. 4. The coal sent down stream during this period 
amounted to 13,919,000 bushels. Bad weather interfered but 
slightly with shipments in January, and navigation was only 
closed for 124 hours during the month. 


Connellsville—The H. C. Frick Coke Co. recently lighted 
1500 additional coke ovens lying in Fayette and Westmore- 
land Counties. This order will furnish work for 1500 men, 
and increase operations of the company from approximately 
-42 to 60 per cent. A week earlier 1000 ovens were lighted, 
making 2500 ovens in all. 


Windber—The mines of the Berwind White Coal Mining 
Co. have been working five days a week since the beginning 
of the year, the longest period they have been continuously 
operated since the last of July. The company has obviously 
found a new market for its fuel, or at least a market for the 
tonnage formerly delivered to the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Co. before its fleet of vessels was driven from the Atlantic 
immediately following the outbreak of the war. There is a 
constantly expanding market for the smokeless coal of this 
section, due to legal enactment by the more populous centers 
against smoke producing fuels. 


Johnstown—Thomas A. Edison is now constructing a plant 
in this city costing about $25,000 to $30,000. Mr. Edison 
and the Cambria Steel Co. have closed a contract whereby 
Mr. Edison can build his plant on the Cambria Steel property 
and extract benzol from the coke gas that arises from the 
nine different batteries of ovens of the company. When com- 
pleted, it is believed, the byproduct of the Cambria ovens 
will amount to from 1500 to 1800 gallons a day. It is ex- 
pected the plant will be ready to start about Mar. 1. 


Uniontown—Receivers for the Tower Hill-Connellsville 
Coke Co. on Feb. 5 filed a petition in court asking permission 
to insure the fulfilling of a large contract with the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. In the petition it is stated that the 
receivers have entered into a contract to furnish 16,000 tons 
of coke per month to the Youngstown corporation for one 
year. The contract price is $1.75 a ton, slightly below the 
figures quoted in the market, but it is claimed this will 
permit the operation of the plant at a profit. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Grafton—John T. McGraw, of Grafton, is reported to be 
negotiating with New York interests for the sale of 65,000 
acres of valuable coal lands in this section, at a figure 
running into the millions. The property will be reached by 
the West Virginia Midland R.R., which is to be standard- 
gaged, and will be developed at once, if the deal goes through. 
The B. & O. which is interested in the road, is said to be 
backing the proposed extension and improvement. 


Charleston—Conditions in the coal industry of the New 
River district has improved much in the last 30 days. Janu- 
ary showed a 25 per cent. increase over December, and there 
has been marked improvement in the coal trade generally 
since the first of the year. 

The judiciary committee of the 
recently met and decided to 
House Joint Resolution No. 5 pertaining to the classifica- 
tion of property for taxes. This is the measure which con- 
templated the taxation of coal, oil and gas production which 
has been causing much comment. 


Bluefield—A plan of reorganization of the Big Vein Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. has been prepared by the Committee in 
charge and a new firm which will succeed the old one and 
operate the properties involved will be organized. This new 
company will be incorporated under the laws of West Vir- 
ginia with an authorized capital stock of $1,800,000, and will 


house of delegates 
report unfavorably upon the 
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also have authority to issue $350,000 of five year, 6 per cent. 
convertible bonds. The Fidelity Trust Co., of Baltimore will 
be the trustee for the bonds, which will be dated Jan. 15, 
1915. Beles 





Boomer—tt is reported that “the mines in this vicinity will 
go on full time with full force shortly, as there has been a 
marked improvement in the work of the mines recently. 
Considerable coal is now being loaded for Lake trade in an- 
ticipation of the opening of navigation. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Investigation into the probable coal supply 
along the Warrior River shows approximately 670,000,000 tons 
of available coal. This investigation was made by W. E. 
Leake, a well known operator and engineer. The report made 
by Mr. Leake considers each section of the coal-bearing field 
along the Warrior River and contigious thereto that is within 
easy access of the stream. It is figured that this coal can 
be barged to Mobile for from 30 to 50c. per ton as against the 
present all-rail rate of $1.10, and as the quality of the coal in 
the Warrior River district is of the best, the tonnage moved 
should be large. 

The semiannual examinations for first- and second-class 
mine foremen’s and for fireboss’ certificates was recently held 
by C. H. Nesbitt, chief mine inspector, and his board:of ex- 
aminers. Twenty-nine applicants presented themselves for 
examination. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—Representatives of the big coal companies in 
Letcher County have gone before the Board of Tax Super- 
visors to protest against increases in assessments of their 
properties, which have run in the aggregate to $1,000,000. 
These increases include the following: Consolidation Coal 
Co., $124,000; Mineral Fuel Co., $100,000; Swift Coal & Timber 
Co., $100,000; Mineral Development Co., $60,000. 


Jackson—The Davis Coal Co.’s mines near here, after a 
month’s shutdown, have been reopened and full time opera- 
tions will soon be in order. 


St. Charles—It is understood that the Carbondale mine 
near here, which has been shut down for several months, will 
resume soon. It gives employment to 150 men, most of 
whom have been idle during the term of suspension. 


Richmond—The property of the Big Hill Coal Co., in Bell 
County, was sold by John C. Chenault, receiver, to H. B. 
Hanger, of Richmond, who in turn sold the property to the 
Caney Creek Coal Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. S. F. Rock, 
who was superintendent of the mines, has resigned and 
returned to his home here. ; 


Frankfort—Bell County has been selected by the State 
Board of Health and the Rockefeller Foundation for an 
experiment in intensive community work and a mining camp 
near Middlesboro, yet to be selected, it is understood, will 
be developed into conditions approximately ideal from a 
Sanitary and hygienic standpoint. A sanitary engineer and 
two nurses will be paid by the Foundation during the 
experiment and the nurses will be chosen by the Kentucky 
Tuberculosis Commission. The mine owners and operators 
of the state are taking much interest in the experiment. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The chances for the establishment of standard 
preparations of bituminous coal in the states of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky are 
not as bright as formerly, according to the statement of those 
interested in the movement. Considerable opposition to the 
plan of making 1%-in. lump only has arisen and the doubt 
arises if such a rule can be enforced in case it is adopted. 
But the plans for holding a general conference of committees 
representing the above mentioned states has not been 
abandoned and every effort will be made to bring about 
standardization of sizes. 


Prominent coal men in Ohio are making an effort to 
have one of the experimental stations on mining, authorized 
by congress, located in Columbus. 


Senator Gallagher recently announced that he would offer 
a bill to amend the Green run-of-mine law by which amend- 
ment operators and miners would be permitted to enter into 
contract for mining coal in any manner and at any price. 
If they are unable to reach an agreement, however, the run 
of mine plan must prevail. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—Among the bills introduced in the Indiana 
Legislature now in session is one providing that the operators 
shall pay for shot-firing; another aims to prohibit strip- 
mining and a third provides for the codification of the mining 
laws of the state. 
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ILLINOIS 
Murphyboro—Several days of heavy rain fall and back 
water from the Big Muddy River recently caused a suspension 
at the large No. 9 mine of the Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., 
on account of several dangerous cave-ins. 


Tilden—The Crystal mine has suspended operations here 
on account of a disastrous cave-in in the air shaft. For- 
tunately, no one was injured at the time, and if rainy weather 
ceases, the plant will be in shape to operate again in a 
short time. 

The mine of the Bessemer Coal & Mining Co. here has 
suspended operations indefinitely. The cause given is lack 
of business at a profitable figure. 


Cambria—The Carterville & Big Muddy mine has been 
taken over by a company of men headed b* Rudolph Specker, 
a brewer of Murphysboro, who are bondho ders to the extent 
of about $30,000. The mine has been shut down indefinitely. 


East St. Louis—Although freight rates have gone up, effec- 
tive Feb. 1, on coal from the southern Illinois fields to St. 
Louis, Mo., the rates from the same fields to Hast St. Louis 
will not go into effect until the illinois State Utilities Com- 
mission has. made an investigation. The hearing has been 
set in Springfield, Illinois, for Feb. 16. The rate which 
was to go into effect on the first was an advance of 5%c. 
a ton. This would make the East St. Louis local rate 37%c. 
a ton. It is likely that the rate will remain 32c., however, 
inasmuch as the manufacturing industries in Hast St. Louis 
and adjoining cities have been built up with the express 
understanding that their coal supply was to come in on the 
low rate. 


Springfield—Judge Creighton, in the Sangamon County 
Circuit Court, on Feb. 4 refused to grant a temporary writ of 
injunction brought by Samuel H. Putnam, of Chicago, a bond- 
holder of the defunct Illinois Collieries Co. to restrain the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. from selling the property of the Col- 
lieries company. 

IOWA 


Des Moines—Coal operators of the state have decided to 
take no action on the Clarkson State Insurance Bill as the 
opinion of 50 operators present at a meeting of the Iowa 
Coal Operators Association was divided regarding the merits 
‘of the measure which provides for a State Insurance Fund. 
No stand was therefore taken, and no resolution passed re- 
garding the proposed measure. This will be left to mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 
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Paris, Franece—With winter weather of unusual severity 
prevailing, France faces a coal famine because the Ger- 
mans hold the territory from which most of the fuel is ob- 
tained in normal times. It is estimated that the present 
monthly demand is 4,000,000 tons more than is produced, 
which makes it necessary to draw upon reserve supplies, and 
to use wood for fuel. 
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president of the East St. Louis Real 
head of the firm of Sexton & Son, 
of the Board of Directors of the 
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Stephen B. Sexton, 
Estate Exchange, and 
has been elected a member 
Southern Coal & Mining Co. 

Osborne Mitchell has been appointed general counsel for 
the Petroleum Iron Works, Pennsylvania Tank Car Co., The 
Pennsylvania Tank Line, and the Pressed Steel Products Co. 
His office will be in the Wick Building, Columbus, Ohio, after 
Feb. 15. The corporations above named are strongly interested 
in safety and welfare work, and Mr. Mitchell’s duties will 
entail extensive investigations in this field. 
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Henry Harrison Harvey, pioneer coal operator, and prom- 
inent in industrial circles throughout the Wyoming Valley, 
died at Wilkes-Barre, Penn., Feb. 4, from heart trouble. For 
years he was superintendent of the Harvey Mines at West 
Nanticoke. Since his retirement as a coal operator he has 
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been identified with many movements of enterprise, and has 
sought to develop the community. 


Charles P. McCafferty, owner and manager of the Monarch 
mine at Hast Brady, Penn., in the Allegheny Valley, died at 
his home on Feb. 2, of apoplexy, leaving a wife and two 
daughters. He had been the president of the Allegheny 
Valley Operators’ Association since it was organized several 
years ago and was highly esteemed on account of his excellent 
character and his charitable disposition. He was born in 
Fairview, Butler County, Penn., in 1848. 


F. M. Lechner, aged 78, a well known inventor of Columbus 
and the originator of the first successful mining machine, 
died suddenly last week of apoplexy. His first patent on 
mining machinery was granted in 1877. He later organized 
and became president of the Lechner Mining Machine & Manu- 
facturing Co. J. A. Jeffrey soon afterwards purchased the 
business and patents and then organized the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Lechner retained stock in the new company and repre- 
sented it in Europe for about 10 years. He leaves two sons. 
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Hazleton, Penn.—Plans are being prepared by the G. B. 
Markle Co. for the rebuilding of the Highland Breaker at a 
cost of approximately $200,000. 


Youngstown, Ohio—The erection of a battery of coke ovens 
capable of producing 50,000 tons monthly and of a finishing 
mill with a capacity of 25,000 tons per month, is planned 
by the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. The construction 
of the coke ovens has been positively decided upon, while 
the exact nature of the finishing mill remains yet to be de- 
termined. An outlay of more than $6,000,000 will be required 
to carry the plan through. 


Great Falls, Mont.—The Roberts & Schaffer Co., of Chicago, 
has been awarded the contract by the Cottonwood Coal Co., 
for a complete fireproof coal tipple and washing plant to be 
erected at the mine at Lehigh, Mont. The tipple will have 
a capacity of 3500 tons per day and will be built to accom- 
modate self dumping cages and mine skips. It is to be 
equipped with modern coal screening and picking facilities, 
driven by electric motors throughout. The washery will have 
a capacity of 2000 tons daily. It will be built of reinforced 
concrete and steel, and will be equipped with facilities for 
coal drying. It also will be electrically operated. F 


Wendell, W. Va.—The Maryland Coal Co., with headquarters 
at No. 1 Broadway, N. Y. City, is remodelling its tipple located 
at the mine at Wendell, W. Va., to a considerable extent in 
order to double the capacity. The latest machinery, dumps, 
chain hauls, ete. will be installed. The general contract 
has been let to Arthur S. West, 15 East Fayette St., Baltimore, 
Mad. He in turn has let a contract to the Canton Lumber Co. 
of Baltimore for the supply of lumber, to the Eastern Railway 
Supply Co. American Bldg., Baltimore, for hardware, nails, 
ete., and to the Stockdale Machine & Foundry Co., for the 
equipment. The total expenditure will be $40,000. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—As the House of Representatives has 
reported favorably the sum of $300,000 for the, Bureau of 
Mines, it is expected that the preliminary work on the new 
buildings to be erected on the Magee site adjoining Schen- 
ley Park and the Carnegie Institute of Technology, will be 
begun about Mar. 15. There is available $150,000 for the 
preparation of the foundations and other work. The struct- 
ure complete, including necessary apparatus, will cost $500,- 
000. A second appropriation authorizes the creation of 10 new 
substations of the Bureau which will be situated at various 
convenient points throughout the country with one in Alaska. 
There are now six sub-stations and eight mine rescue cars. 
The number of cars is to be increased to 28, The adminis- 
tration of these sub-stations and the mine rescue cars will 
be from the headquarters of the Bureau of Mines in Pitts- 
burgh as at present. 
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Hopkinsville, Ky.—The Southern Coal Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation, with a capital of $50,000. Thomas P. Cook, 
O. F. Tutt and T. L. Evans are the incorporators. 

Middlesboro, Ky.—The Wasioto & Black Mountain R.R. Co. 


has filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation, 
increasing the limit of its indebtedness to $10,000,000. 
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Newport, Ky.—The Logan & Kanawha Coal Co., with 
$25,000 capital, has been incorporated here, having been organ- 
ized by Fred Lege, F. A. Walker, Howard Benton and others. 

New Waterford, Ohio—The New Waterford Mining Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to mine and sell 
coal by F. F. Leuk, A. P. Mullins, J. E. Morgret, R. D. Ander- 
son and D. A. Warner. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Old Virginia Coal Co. has filed 
applications for a charter, listing its capital at $50,000. The 
incorporators are J. R. Barnes, W. L. Lawton, H. B. Bonney, 
Cc. W. Lusk and W. B. Miller. 
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Whitesburg, Ky.— It is alleged that the Roberta CoalsCo: 
will build a mining plant near here. 


Columbus, Ohio—The announcement is made by the execu- 
tive committee of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association 
that the annual meeting will be held at Cedar Point during 
the week of June 20, possibly the 22, 23 and 24. 


Hinton, W. Va.—Shipments of coke over the Chesapeake & 
Ohio for the last two years show a decreased tonnage for 
1914 of 65,577 tons, or over 18 per cent. During 1913, 361,535 
tons were shipped, while in 1914, 294,598 tons were moved. 


Columbus, Ohio—At the instance of Mayor Karb of Colum- 
bus a committee has been appointed to receive donations of 
food and clothing to be shipped to miners and their families 
at Rendville, Perry County, where suffering has been acute. 


Wellsville, N. Y¥.—The Kerr Turbine Co. has appointed 
W. E. Storey as its Toronto, Can. representative, with offices 
in the Kent Building. Mr. Storey was formerly identified 
with the Under-Feed Stoker Co., and more recently with 
the Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Duluth, Minn.—During the year 1914 almost a quarter of 
a million cars of coal and coke were shipped from the docks 
on the St. Louis Bay water front. During the year 248,845 
cars were shipped. This compares with 257,283 cars in 1913, 
and 276,384 cars in 1912. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is prospect of a duty on anthracite 
coal and coke imported into Canada, as the country needs 
more revenue to meet war expenses. About 20c. a ton is 
proposed. The present duty on bituminous sizes is 53ec. a ton 
and on slack, 13 cents. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Another of the large coal interests of 
the New River field is preparing to open offices in Huntington. 
W. H. Deegans, who controls eight companies and as many 
operations in Fayette County, has leased quarters in the First 
National Bank Building. From these offices will be conducted 
the sales department of the business. 





Birmingham, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. is con-, 


-structing an electric tram line from its Maxine Mine to a point 
on the Warrior River, where the back water from Lock 17 
will touch. This is being done to facilitate the movement 
of the coal down the Warrior when Lock 17 will have been 
completed, which is now a matter of only a short time. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—S. H. Meem and R. 8S. Haskins, of Blue- 
field, who lately leased coal land in the Perry County field near 
Hazard, Ky., will soon start development work. The property 
lies on the Lexington & Eastern branch of the Louisville & 
Nashville Ry., and in a section being rapidly developed. A 
dozen or more coal-mining plants are in close proximity. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Inquiries are coming to the coal oper- 
ators here from Greece and other foreign countries for coal, 
Greece being willing to take 50,000 tons if it could be de- 
livered in reasonable time. The lack of bottoms will be a 
great hinderance. Italy’s and Sweden’s former source of sup- 
ply has been cut off and these countries are anxious to get 
Alabama fuel. 

Fayetteville, W. Va.—An embargo was recently placed on 
eastern shipments from the New River region, resulting in a 
stagnation of coal movement. This measure was adopted on 
account of the congestion of the coal traffic at tidewater. 
Several thousand cars are now awaiting movement. It is ex- 
pected that the embargo will be raised in a short time and 
shipments resumed. 


Columbus, Ohio—According to the financial statement of 
the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. for the month of December, 
there is a heavy falling off in operating earnings compared 
with the corresponding month in 1913. The revenues during 
December, 1914 were $414,791 a decrease of 28 per cent. 
from December, 1913 when they were $574,411. The heaviest 
decline was in freight revenues. 
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Bristol, Tenn.-Va.—An appreciably increased coal tonnage 
is moving South from this section and has been since the 
first of the year, an indication that Southern industrial condi- 
tions have been much improved. The Virginia fields have 
suffered sharply on account of the stagnation of the cotton 
market but the coal operators believe the worst is now over 
and that business will rapidly improve. 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 5 denied the petition of the Illinois coal operators 
who sought to bring about a regrouping of mines in the 
state for rate-making purposes. The operators particularly 
sought to decrease the so called Springfield group, and alleged 
that application of the same rates to northwestern points of 
shipment from all mines in that group was unjust. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—High water on the Ohio River, which 
brought down quantities of driftwood, nearly caused the loss 
of several coal barges of the Marmet Coal Co. recently. Eight 
loaded and six empty barges broke away when struck by 
a large amount of driftwood, and floated some distance down 
the river, but were all caught by pursuing steamers and 
tugs. Several men narrowly escaped drowning in the mixup. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Extensive coal land purchases in Wash- 
ington County are being hinted at by Pittsburgh brokers, 
specializing in this class of property. Offers to buy tracts 
of coal have been given brokers, and they report having 
spent much time with owners of such land. The volume of 
inquiries is large, and the prices offered are said to be fair, 
and it would not be surprising to see considerable land change 
hands. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The suit in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. against the 
American Fidelity Co., a surety corporation, ended Feb. 4 with 
an opinion by Judge Victor B. Woolley, reversing the Western 
District Court and ordering a new trial. The case involves 
a claim of about $12,000. The claim was for alleged breach of 
contract on the part of J. J. Dimmick & Co. on refusing to 
take further orders of coal. 


Columbus, Ohio—Charles H. Boardman, president of the 
Murray City Coal Co. and treasurer of the Tidewater Coal & 
Coke Co., with offices in the Wheeler Bldg., Columbus, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy in the United States Court with 
liabilities of $357,101.39 and assets of $3138. Included in the 
liabilities are notes and accounts due to the Union National 
Bank, which has been liquidated amounting to $122,000. Of 
his liabilities, $259,850 are secured. 


Des Moines, Ia.—The sale of Indiana coal to tile plants 
in Iowa, which has been of considerable magnitude in past 
years, is lessening because of the inroads of southern Tlli- 
nois coals. The selling of Iowa domestic coal at home is 
also decreasing because of the competition of Franklin County 
fuel and Eastern splints. The production of Iowa coal is 
gradually becoming less, and authorities estimate that 25 
years will see the exhaustion of the present known Iowa coal 
fields. 








Knoxville, Tenn.—More than 100 coal operators and rep- 
resentatives of mining interests in east Tennessee and south- 
eastern Kentucky were present at the recent session of the 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association’s convention. 
Col. James R. Wooldridge, of Wooldridge, Tenn., was elected 
president, succeeding E. C. Mahan, and James E. McCoy was 
reélected secretary. Mr. Mahan served for two terms and 
declined a third. The Commercial Club was host to the vis- 
itors at a luncheon and the annual banquet was held in the 
evening, with President-elect Wooldridge as toastmaster. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Alabama operators, through the 
Alabama Coal Operators’ Association, has petitioned the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to have the rates on coal 
to various Mississippi Valley points reduced. They claim that 
although the haul from the Illinois and Kentucky field is 
practically twice as long as from Alabama, that these dis- 
tricts have a freight rate to the common points of only about 
15 to 20c. per ton higher than from the Alabama fields, and 
to practically all of the smaller points the same rate as Ala- 
bama. They claim that this is discrimination and that the 
rates should be adjusted. 


ram Chieago, l1l.—It is apparent that the stealing of coal during 
the winter months in the Middle Western States, which has 
been a considerable problem to the carriers and retail dealers 
in past years, has decreased greatly thus far this season. 
The railroads are policing shipments while in transit much 
more rigorously than before; and appear to surround ship- 
ments of coal with better protection, and show a disposition 
to codperate more with the retailers to prevent losses from 
this source. It is also noticeable that the carriers show 
greater willingness to pay claims for loss ‘and damage to 
coal while in transit than in the past. 
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General, Review 


January anthracite shipments the lowest in years and 
prices becoming heavy. Ocean freights the ruling factor in 
off-shore bituminous. No definite indications of any im- 
provement. Middle Western markets demoralized. 


The extremely flat conditions in the anthracite trade are 
reflected in the official statement of January shipments, which 
show the smallest movement for that month in years. In 
spite of the constantly recurring cold snaps, buying is not 
stimultaed, and the outlook for the current month is even 
more discouraging. With the exception of a fairly persistent 
call for some of the smaller steam sizes, there is practically 
no demand in any direction. Prices are naturally under a 
heav¥ pressure, and the April circular is being quoted on the 
domestic grades. 

The chaotic situation in ocean freights continues to be the 
predominating feature on the Atlantic Seaboard. However, it 
is clear that some of the larger interests believe they have 
the freights well in hand as is evidenced by the closing of a 
number of contracts at a very slight advance over last year’s 
figures. As a result of the steady increase in export freights 
on other commodities, no coal charters are reported, and the 
acuteness of the situation is shown by the purchase of two 
large Lake carriers for use in the Coastwise trade. 

Spot prices on the West Virginia grades have hardened up 
slightly at Down East points, and it is generally agreed that 


the high-grade Pennsylvania coals will very probably make 
large inroads on the Hampton Roads grades in those mar- 
kets. In the other Eastern sections there seems to be 


a disposition among buyers to increase their purchases very 
slightly, and there are indefinite indications of an improved 
undercurrent, but the situation in the main shows little of a 
real encouraging nature. 

A very modest increase in the manufacturing demand in 
the Pittsburgh district, supplemented by a broader domestic 
demand, as a result of the colder weather, has created a more 
hopeful spirit, but on the other hand buyers are confident that 
they will be able to negotiate new contracts at a reduction 
over last year’s figures. But it is clear that the recent effort 
to stimulate an artificial activity with sanguine reports of 
different kinds, has collapsed. There has been a reaction in 
the Ohio trade as a result of the mild weather and continued 
industrial depression, and the market has been forced down 
to new low levels. Stocks in the hands of the retailers appear 
larger, though the floods are interrupting shipments to some 
extent. 

The demand has practically ceased entirely in the Middle 
Western market, prices have softened, some demurrage coal 
is already noted at the principal distributing centers, and 
reports indicate that there is a large tonnage of consignment 
coal en route in all directions. The trade is clearly dis- 
tressed to absorb the large surpluses accumulating, and ship- 
pers on the open market are having an extremely hard time 
with nothing encouraging in sight unless it be a continued 
spell of exceediglny low temperatures. 
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unchanged as to price f.o.b. but 
Georges Creek and the Penn- 
Water freights are 
has again relapsed 


Hampton Roads coals 
situation begins to clear up. 
sylwania grades await developments. 
easy at the advanced rate. Anthracite 
into dullness. 


Bituminous—The situation on Pocahontas and New River 
shows signs of settling down. The high water freights have 
caused some apprehension, especially to consumers directly 
on Tidewater but now it appears that interests that control 
their own transportation have made a smaller advance over 
last year’s prices than was looked for. In some cases yearly 
contracts have been closed at only 7c. up from last year’s 
opening on cars at Providence, Boston, and similar points. 
A quiet canvass continues on the part of such shippers and 
a fair amount of business is being entered up. 
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There is no change in prices fo..b. Hampton Roads. The 
demand is only scattering and there is still plenty of coal 
standing at all the piers. The spot market at Boston and 
Providence for distribution inland is slightly improved. Prices 
have hardened a little, showing the influence of higher water 
freights. 

The on-car basis for season contracts at Boston points 
seems to be $3.85@8.90, the former being the price to the 
closer buyers; $3.85 analyzes into $2.85 f.o.b., at 77c. water 
freights, and 28c. for discharging, weighing, and insurance. 
This shows how willing some shippers are to discount the 
freight market. 

The Georges Creek shippers are confining themselves to 
filling expiring contracts. There is little heard from them 
with regard to season prices alongside and it is asSumed 
they are waiting until their Southern competitors have settled 
down into some consistent policy. All-rail and f.o.b. they 
are following the lines of 1914. 

Shippers of the Pennsylvania grades are showing an active 
interest in the market at Tidewater as well as all-rail. The 
difference in rates between anthracite transportation -and 
bottoms on the open market makes the New England trade 
look attractive and it is probable that receipts this year from 
Philadelphia will be materially increased. There is nothing 
definite as yet to be reported but it is likely that some 
of the high grade Cambrias and Somersets will make inroads 
on West Virginia’s usual tonnage in this market. There is 
no spot market worth mention but there is quite a little 
inquiry for contract. 

Water Freights are easy at $1, Hampton Roads to Boston, 
all kinds of transportation, the demand being extremely quiet. 
By some this rate is regarded as artificial, there is so much 
tonnage offering, but so far that basis is being firmly main- 
tained. Two steamers have lately been bought to come from 
off the Lakes and this will help out the supply of bottoms 
along the coast. = 


The low 
inquiry has 


Anthracite showed a mild spurt for a few days. 
temperatures were not sustained, however, and 
again fallen Off. 

Prices on bituminous are quoted about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........... $0.90@1.50 $1.15@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2. 15@2.75 2.40@2 .90 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.45@3.05 2.70@3 .20 3.22@3.32 
Balitmore™®...2 2.5 pe ae ane cetacean 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*.” o.itnacee alist: | Ue tisahe cease ei lke ae $2.70@2.75 
Boston TAk othe caatetebe oleh aiciere «oko eee 3.85@3.95 
Providence tic. oo tases taticce past) edie col ive Slee Gea he ie ie ee eee 3.80@3.90 
* Iv.o.b. tOn cars. 
NEW YORK 


More bituminous on consignment and numerous embargoes 
in effect. Heavy restriction in the anthracite regions and 
market in the worst condition for a long time. Fair demand 
for steam grades. 


Bituminous—The soft coal situation has shown no material 
change during the past week. There is possibly more free 
coal at the piers, but so far this has had no material effect 
upon prices. Numerous embargoes are in effect to South 
Amboy and open-market sales are much limited. Contract 
requirements are about the same as they have been for 
some time past. Mines producing the best grades are 
working 80 to 100%, while those mining the poorer qualities 
are working anywhere from one to four days weekly. 

There is considerable interest being taken on the part of 
the New England middle houses over the Coastwise vessel 
situation. There has been no change in vessel rates but ship- 
ments for Hampton Roads to Boston and other New England 
ports are being restricted by reason of the shortage in trans- 
portation; $1 has been paid in numerous cases. Brokers are 
asking $1.10, but we have not heard as yet of any case where 
this has been paid. The middle houses in New England are 
showing an inclination to keep in close touch with Pennsyl- 
vania shippers and a few sales of Pennsylvania coals have 
been made to take the place of Southern coals. This has 
not as yet affected the market but there is still hope on 
the part of many, and an expectation on the part of most, 
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that further business will develop'!within the near future, 
increasing the demand for the~ Pennsylvania product. The 
market is quotable as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.35 @ 
2.55; fair grades, Pennsylvania, $2. 55 @ 2.65; good grades of 
Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller ‘Pennsylvania, $3.10@ 
$.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 

Anthracite—The hard-coal trade is in worse condition for 
this period of the year than it has been for a long time. 
The whole anthracite region is restricting to from two to 
three days per week, the retail demand is extremely light 


and dealers have most of their equipment tied up for lack of 
business. 
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Broken coal, in the harder grades particularly, is short in 
supply and active in demand, due principally to the restric- 
tion. Egg coal, both hard and free burning, is the best 
size according to demand. Stove and chestnut sizes, in both 
hard and free burning grades, are a great drug. Prices on 
all of the prepared sizes vary all the way from the April 
to the winter circular. Individual coals in odd lots are to 
be had at material concessions. Company coals are held 
firm at the prevailing circular. f 

The steam sizes are in better condition, so far as prices 
are concerned, due to the restriction. Pea coal is steady 
at the circular and easy as to supply and demand. Buck- 


wheat, rice and barley, particularly in the better grades, are 


short and are held firm. The poorer grades are sold at some 
concession but prices are much better than usual during 
periods of full-time work at the mines. The steam size 
situation is generally satisfactory. 

The market is quotable as follows: 








_ Upper Ports — ——— Lower Ports ——— 

Circular Individual Circular Individual 

ORO aac ea stielaats mon2's soo $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
OT Ses se wera ae ee 5.35 4.85@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
PEI oe eae ed's s shes = eae, §.35 5.10@5.35 5.30 5.06@5.30 
SyHestnutes os. kee he ts). 5.60 5.30@5.60 5.55 5.25@5.55 
BNE << Nic's vbwinigin’® Siaieiere's += 3.55 3.45@3.55 3.50 3.35@3.50 
BRB WHOM Ge nei co ocayes es 2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
TRG Ne 2.30 2.26@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.75@2.25 
Ee crn oe 1.80 1.70@1.80 1.75 1.47@1.55 

BUFFALO 


have all the coal they need and 
Loading into Lake 
Slack generally 


Consumers apparently 
excess stocks are becoming apparent, 
vessels and curtailing of mine operations. 
scarce. 


Bituminous—Many of the trade no longer report any new 
leads, while consumers have large stocks and are not using 
their coal rapidly. On the other hand there are some who 
now look for a genuine stir before long. There has been much 
effort to create an artificial activity by sanguine predictions 
but that plan has failed. There is a scarcity of slack at the 
moment, due to the slow sale of three-quarter but the price 
has not improved and is not expected to right away. The 
demand for sizes has not changed much, except that mine- 
run has profited some on account of the light supply of slack. 
Certain shippers report renewals of contracts at old figures 
though they are careful not to say what these figures are. 

There is no change in the prices of bituminous, all quota- 
tions being on the basis of $2.80 for best Pittsburgh lump, 
$2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 Sor 
slack, with Allegheny Valley sizes 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 

Anthracite—Retailers appear to be satisfied with their 
sales, and they: look for a further increase before the turn 
of winter. But the shippers are not so well satisfied; some 
of the leading mines have been shut down two or three days 
a week and others are piling up surpluses, either in Lake 
vessels here or in storage depots. The line business is 
quiet and promises to remain so. The heavy storm of last 
week tied up deliveries four or five days, but the consumer 
was not disturbed. 

The Lake cargoes held here now embrace more than 150,000 
tons and more than one company has taken tonnage for early 
loading. Reports from the Northwestern trade agree that 
there is a good tonnage moving, but that there will be a 
good surplus left over when spring opens. 
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Anthracite gives no indication of improvement. Rigid 
pcurtailment still in effect. Bituminous continues sluggish, 
with demand and prices at low ebb. 


Anthracite—The past month’ has been the poorest experi- 
enced in this vicinity for the last fifteen or twenty years. 
The open weather, combined with certain economic conditions, 
reduced the demand to practically nothing, and the prospects 
for the current month are equally unfavorable. Outside of 
a eall for buckwheat and rice, for which the demand is in 
excess of the production during a curtailment, the market 
is inert. Dealers appear to have sufficient stocks to carry 
them over until the opening prices on the first of April; 
that is, providing no unusual weather conditions prevail. 
There is no difficulty at the present time in securing almost 
any domestic size at, or near, the April circular. Egg seems 
to be in better call than either stove or nut, reflecting a con- 
dition which usually prevails at this season. 

There is a general feeling in the trade that there is not 
likely to be much if any change in current conditions. Deal- 
ers are buying only where necessary to fill gaps in their 
stocks, and jockeying their supplies so as to carry over as 


small a tonnage as possible into April. 

Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 

Circular Individuals 

ATO RO Tice calor csi aecein tia erates ie CEL cuca $4.75 $4.50 
Aas, cd ete BA ee She Cees ice at oak 5.00 5.00 
Stove... - 5.00 5.00 
Chestnut. ... 5 aig Me eas ties 5.25 4.80@4.90 

Bituminous—There seems to be little or no indication of 
iinprovement in the bituminous situation. Outside of a 


slightly increased activity at Tidewater, the market continues 
lifeless and without feature. Considerable coal is moving 
from Tidewater, mostly Georges Creek, but the line trade 
is almost at a standstill insofar as new business is concerned. 
Continuous soliciting nets poor results, and the future hold 
out little hopes for an improvement either in demand or 
prices. Prices are on about a parity with the pr evious week, 
ranging from 90c. to $1 for medium grades, and 25 to 30c. 
higher for the better qualities. 
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BALTIMORE 


Inquiries are more numerous, though for small lots. Ex- 
port business picking up again. Colder weather aids the 
hard-coal business. 


A number of small inquiries have appeared in the local 
market, and while the tendency to buy in small lots has 
not been generally overcome there is more of a disposition 
to close for larger tonnages than has been evident for some 
weeks past. 

Colder weather is helping the anthracite business and 
small-order trade is especially active. Deliveries from mines 
to terminals have been comparatively easy, although much 
of the coal has arrived here in a badly frozen condition. 

The foreign business is again showing evidence of a 


revival. Charters announced here the past week included the 
following: Steamer “Gothard,’ to Italy; schooner “D. H. 
Rivers,” to San Juan; steamer “Rio Parahy,”’ to Genoa; steam- 
er “Hova,” to Savona; steamer “Signe,” to Havana; and 
steamer ‘“Hopemoor,’ to Alexandria. 

An interesting announcement was made to the trade 
in a new interstate commerce schedule which places an 


additional tax of $2 for every car reconsigned while en route 
on the railroads centering here. Heretofore this has always 
been done by the roads free of cost. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement over the piers light. January tonnage larger 
than December but somewhat smaller than expected. 
Dumpings over the piers at Hampton Roads 
shown up well. The Coastwise movement has only been about 
fair while export cargoes have been few and small. With the 
exception of two cargoes the entire export movement went 
forward in schooners. 
During the month 
Hampton Roads 886,535 


have not 


of January there was shipped from 
tons of which the Norfolk & Western 
dumped 401,427 tons, the Virginian Ry. 247,433 tons and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio 237,675 tons. These figures show an im- 
provement over the December dumpings by over 50,000 tons 
but it was expected the January tonnage would show up 
much heavier. 


Recent clearances have been noted as follows: 


Vesset Destination Vessel Destination 
Eagle Wing St. George Calumet Para 
Elizabeth Gilbert Puerto Cabello Merity Rio de Janeiro, 
Eleanor F. Bartrim Rio de Janeiro, Sif Unknown 


Frances M. Rio de Janeiro 
Note:—Schooners are noted in bold face type. 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Freights still advancing. Very few export charters. 


Since our last report the market has again advanced to 
new high levels, owing to the increased demand for steamers 
for grain, cotton, ete. Very few charters have been com- 
pleted for export coal and none of these reported. 

The market is still hardly quotable, but approximate 
steamer prices on coal may be take nas follows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana tisha aceaere $2.75 Guantansmon.s. ieee cone 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3. 20@3-00. | Demeraranc. sais sees rOO 
Cienfuegos? he ee 3.25 Bermudatee-. eee 3.75@4.25 
Port of Spain, Trinidad... 3.00@3.50 Vera Cruz.............. 3.25@3.50 
St! Lucia®, pais eo hone 3.00@382)0 ) Tampico. a5 ener 3.25@3.50 
St. THOMAS: sane esa 10 0UM3i120 MIO cc hee aerate 9.60 
Barbados... seem eee 3.00@3.50 Montevideo, Buenos 
Kangstonseae rae 3.25 Aires or La Plata.. 8.884 
Curacao. a eee 3.00 Mediterranean. . ..... 9.60@10.80 
Santiago. sine ar. 3.25 Valparaiso. . ro fa? 41) 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only Bu otouinete, 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 


merce” as follows: 

Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Rio Pirahy British Baltimore Genoa 2297 
Signe Norwegian Baltimore Havana 1302 
Alice May Davenport Norfolk Para 952 $4.50 
Edith H. Symington Norfolk Charleston 881 0.95 
Fannie Palmer Norfolk Rio Janeiro 1726 ~=5..60 
Jacob M. Haskell Norfolk Pernambuco 1362 6.00 
Augustus H. Babcock Norfolk Pernambuco 1299 
Isabelle B. Wiley Philadelphia Paramaribo 611 
Geo. W. Truitt, Jr. Norfolk Savannah . 647 1.15 
Llaura C. Anderson Baltimore Key West 766 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, al! others being schooners. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Demand slightly improved in some quarters. Negotiations 


on Apr. 1 contracts not yet under way. Prices unchanged. 
Operations at close to 60% of capacity. 

Domestic demand is now at a fair rate, the weather being 
moderately cold, while the dealers, not having laid in any 


stocks to speak of, are steady buyers. There has been a 
slight additional increase in demand from manufacturers, but 
chiefly on regular contracts, purchases of free coal by manu- 
facturers being light. Railroad consumption is about the 
same as earlier in the year. 
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While very few twelve-month contracts for coal expired 
Dec. 31 there is a relatively large number to expire Mar. 31. 
So far as can be learned no active negotiations are yet under 
way and both buyers and sellers seem to be somewhat re- 
served. The buyers expect to be able to close at lower rates 
than a year ago and the sellers probably feel that the ex- 
pectation is more or less justified by conditions. 

There is about the usual amount of shading on free coal as 
demand is not heavy and operators are usually found who 
are anxious to dispose of a limited tonnage. Ordinary quo- 
tations remain as follows for prompt lots: Slack, 90c.@$1; 
nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.10; mine-run, $1.15; %-in., $1.25; 
14%-in., $1.85, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. Min- 
ing operations in the district are at close to 60% of capacity. 


COLUMBUS 


Warmer weather has again slackened the demand. Opera- 
tions less active than formerly and buying is limited. Small 


sizes still strong. 


The higher temperatures of the past week have caused a 
decrease in the domestic demand and buying from this time 
on will be from hand to mouth. The tone of the market is 
not as good as formerly and future prospects are dependent 
upon weather conditions. 
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Stocks in the hands of retailers are larger and with the 
coming of the warmer weather they have not been selling as 
much. Contrary to the usual custom, there were fewer can- 
cellations of orders during the recent warm spell than form- 
erly. Dealers have been content to let shipments come for- 
ward, taking their chances on some wintry weather before 
spring. A strong preference for Pocahontas and the fancy 
grades is still shown in the retail trade. Hocking lump is 
also in good demand. Retail prices are firm at the levels 
which have prevailed for some time. 

Steam business is still slow and there are no hopes for 
immediate improvement. Railroads are taking a little more 
tonnage for the movement of trains. Ordinary manufacturing 
is not improving much. Quite a few steam contracts expire 
soon and considerable attention is being devoted to their 
renewal. The best feature of the steam trade is the demand 
for fine sizes which are firm because of the curtailed produc- 
tion of lump. Nut, pea and slack is quoted as high as 70e. 
and coarse slack bout 10c. less. 

Production during the past week has shown a decrease 
due to the warmer weather and also to floods which have 
put a number of mines in the Pomeroy Bend district out of 
commission. The Hocking Valley produced about 45% 
normal and the same figures prevail in the Crooksville, Cam- 
bridge and Jackson district. Pomeroy Bend produced about 
60 per cent. 

Prices in the Ohio field are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump: .:.......... $1.50 $1.60 "© “Seweoe 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.45 1.50 $1.45 
Three-quarter inch............ 1.35 1.40 1.35 
IN Ut S. Posaiei, Aeon onic teat eter ih apts feo t3; 
Minearun ies 555 2 ee reel te 1,05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.65 0.70 0.65 
Coarse slack... .. ty ater tes Oe O55 0.60 0.55 
CINCINNATI 


Milder weather, and lack of railroad and industrial buying 
have set the trade back and prices are lower. Prospects are 
not encouraging. 


The absence of any winter weather has enabled domestic 
consumers to get along with less fuel than heretofore, which, 
together with the continued industrial depression, has forced 
the market to a lower level than for some time. Prices have 
been substantially reduced, consignment mine-run being 
offered in small quantities as low as 75c., with quotations of 
95c. at the mines. As usual, however, reductions have failed 
to stimulate immediate buying, large consumers continuing 
to hold off, awaiting the expected revival in business. 

Some members of the trade continue -optimistic for an 
active spring business. The railroads are expected to be 
heavy buyers of all kinds of supplies, which will aid the 
manufacturing industries materially. But at the moment the 
market is about as slow as it could be, and producers have 
relinquished hopes of any real winter business. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Continued light demand for prompt furnace coke and prices 
a shade easier. Production by furnace ovens sharply in- 
creased, owing to more steel-works furnaces blowing in. 


Demand for coke from the merchant operators has not 
increased, as blowing in of blast furnaces is still confined to 
steel interests that make coke themselves. Their coke pro- 
duction has been increased very considerably, while the mer- 
chant ovens maintain the same gait as formerly. The prompt 
furnace-coke market has been under such continuous pres- 
sure, with coke constantly offered and scarcely any takers, 
that prices have receded a trifle further and standard grade 
can sometimes be picked up at $1.50, a total decline of 10e. 
within 30 days. The contracts made for three and six months 
at $1.65@1.70 now look much better to the operators than 
they did when made. There are no further developments in 
connection with the Thompson failure at Uniontown. The 
market is quotable as follows: Prompt furnace, $1.50@1.55; 
contract furnace to Apr. 1, $1.60; prompt foundry, $2@2.40; 
contract foundry, nominal, $2.15@2.35, per net ton at oven. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 30 at 242,608 


tons, a gain of 28,398 tons, made entirely by the furnace 
ovens, and shipments at 240,240 tons, an increase of 28,233 
tons. 


Buffalo—Shippers are obliged to be content with supplying 
the ordinary demand and watching for the expected stir in 
the iron market that must take place before there is any up- 
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turn in coke. Prices appear to be at the bottom, so that when 
any change does take place it will have to be for the better. 
Quotations rule on the basis of $4.25 for best Connellsville 
foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Columbus—Coke trade is more active in central Ohio and 
prices are ruling firm all along the line. 


Chicago—Shipments of domestic coke have been absorbed 
as fast as made at good figures. There has been some reces- 
sion in the prices of furnace and foundry coke for which the 
demand is indifferent. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, 
$4.60@4.95; Connellsville, $4.60@4.80; Wise County 72-hr. 
(select), $4.60@4.75; gas coke, $4@4.25. 


SOUTHERN 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Orders light, dealers holding off for spring prices. 
grades show a very slight improvement. 


DESEEEAES ECCT UE 


Steam 


A few scattering orders have been received for lump coal, 
but the tonnage moved is very light. The dealers are prob- 
ably waiting until the spring prices go into effect on the 
first of the month, which will mean a reduction of about 50c. 
per ton on the regular schedule, although the prices now 
being obtained are but very little higher than the spring 
circular. 

Steam coal, while showing some slight improvement, is far 
from normal, though some inquiries are being received on 
requirements for contracts. Shipments are light, and prices 
remain about the same. Blacksmith coal is moving satisfac- 
torily, but the tonnage from now on will begin to fall off. 
There is practically no change in the pig-iron situation. 


LOUISVILLE 


Steam movement continues slow and the market is gener- 
ally soft with prices weak. 


The movement of the steam sizes has not shown any con- 
siderable improvement, although it is more active than for 
several weeks. Generally speaking the market is soft. Top 
prices are $1.75 for block coal, 90c. to $1 for 6-in. run-of-mine 
and 60 to 70c. for nut and slack, all prices f.o.b. mines. The 
range is downward from these figures, with summer prices 
more or less generally prevailing. 
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Mines working only half-time. Steam grades moving 

slowly. Domestic lump in fair demand, but not up to normal. 


Prices unchanged at the mines. 


The weather has been milder but not sufficiently so to 
make much difference in the consumption. The domestic lump 
trade is still the best factor and is just now feeling some 
impetus from a restocking movement. 

The steam trade is somewhat draggy and operators have 
about concluded it will not improve much until the usual 
spring acceleration. Mine prices are: ‘75c. for screenings; 
$1 to $1.10 for mine-run; $1.25 for steam lump; $1.65 for best 
domestic lump. Some small “independents” in the city are 
cutting retail prices 25 to 50c. a ton under the schedule of 
the members of the retailers association. The prevailing 


retail prices are: 
Anthracite chestnut............ $8.50 75 


Kanawha lump, forked........ $ 
Anthracite egg and stove....... 8.25 ae 


Hocking lump, forked....... 


Anthracite grade.............. 8.00 Hocking washed egg......... 

Pocahontas lump, forked....... 6.25 Luhrig ete forked. . 75 
- Pocahontas lump, shoveled.... . 5.75 Luhrig washed egg. Bone 00 

Pocahontas mine run.......... 4.75 Linton No. 4 lump, forked. .... 


D> D209 09 GO Or Ore 
~I 
On 


4 Pocahontas nut and slack...... 3.75 Indiana lump, for REN, 50 
mitts smithing. . ...... §.50 Indiana lump and egg, wink ind 2 00 
Cannel lump ...... 6.50 Connellsville lump coke. 50 


\ 


Jackson (Ohio) ‘forked...... . 5.50 Indianapolis by-product coke. . 


CHICAGO 


Prices sagging and domestic demand sluggish. 
coals soft. Anthracite business steady. 


Mild weather has ruled during the past week and the 
tendency has been towards a slackening demand and soften- 
ing prices. A small amount of demurrage coal is now on track 
and it is reported that consignment coal from all directions 
is en route to this market. It becomes increasingly difficult 
to quote staple prices for this market. 

The West Vinginia smokeless coal has fallen off as much 
as 50c. in the price of lump. Some of the operators are trying 


Steam 
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to hold to old figures on prepared sizes, but most of them 
seem to have abandoned circular quotations and are slaghter- 
ing prices. 

Most of the Illinois domestic coal 
and a considerable 
disposed of in 
averaging 60c. 
to bearishness. 

Franklin and Williamson County domestic coals sold as 
low as $1.85 but screenings are slightly firmer than else- 
where in Illinois. Saline County coals are also weak. 

The Indiana mines are averaging about three days per 
week, and it is evident that some of the operators are trying 
to force the market. Considerable 6-in. lump from the No. 
5 vein is being sold in the Indianapolis market as low as $1.25 

There is a little better movement of lump from the Spring- 
field district, and screenings have been sold as low as 55c. 

It is still hard to obtain fixed prices on Eastern Kentucky 
coals; it is reported that quite a tonnage of consignment coal 
is being sacrificed at low figures and it is evident that the 
area of distribution is widening. 

Some Hocking coal on demurrage has been sold at sacrifice 


is being sold at $1.50, 
quantity of Indiana domestic has been 
the open market at $1.40. Screenings are 
to 65c., and the indifferent absorption tends 


prices, but shipments from the mines seem to be at list. 
A dull tone seems to prevail in anthracite. Independent 
operators are quoting prices 10c. to 30c. below circular, but 


there is little free coal on hand. The demand for egg seems 
to be improving, and chestnut is steady. 
Prices f.o.b. mines are as follows: 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
a . $1.50@1.75 $1.50 Meee $1.50@1.60 $1.50@1.75 
4-in. hae. ; ay $1.40@1.65 ary es 
Steam lump wees fers 1.25@1.35 1.20 
24-in. lump. chee Bete 1.25@1.50 nae 
1}-in. meth ee has 1.25@1.40 ear : 
Mine-run.. 1.15@1.25 105 1.10 1.10 See 
Egg.. 1.35@1.75 1.35@1.50 1.35 1.40@1.50 1.50@1.75 
No. lwashed ee ‘ we ie 1.60@1.75 
No.2washed 1.40@1.65 
6x3-in. egg. ea a es cue eas 
INGE shes eed 1.25@1.55 1.15@1.30 1.15@1.25 
No. 1 nut 1.50@1.75 Mea ake 
No. 2 nut 35@1.50 Pate Read eta 
Screenings... 0.60@0.75 0.55@0.65 0.60@0.65 0.60@0.75 
N. Riv. & 
Harrisburg E. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
Lump...... $1.40@1.65 $1.60@2.00 $1.50@2.00 $1.75@2 a3 
13-in. lump. en 1.49@1.75 ‘x $1.40@1.60 
poape cke lee, Mees 1.50@2.00 Birt > ie 
Mine-run. 1.10 ae 1.40 1.10@1.25 
Eeg.. 1.35@1.50 1.15@1.60 1.60@1.75 1.75@2.00 
No. 1 nut. 1.40@1.65 aot, 1.50@1.75 +e 
No. 2 nut. 1.25@1.50 sete ae 
Screenings. . . 0.65@0.75 


KANSAS CITY 


Wholesale business slow and at slightly lower prices than 
last year. The market is heavy due to the over-production. 
Zero weather relieved the tension slightly. 


Coal dealers, both wholesale and retail, are hoping that 
spring will bring a resumption of activities in industrial lines 
as this is the only thing that will relieve the sluggishness 
in the Kansas City market. An instance of the curtailed con- 
sumption is the closing of half a dozen large cement factories 
in western Missouri. Several trainloads a day of steam coal 
are shipped to these plants alone when in operation. Over- 
production is reported as a result of a general lessening of 
the demand. 

Shipments to or from Kansas City have been light, with 
practically no movement of coal Westward. Prices have not 
declined, but remain at a low level. Steam coal is selling at 
from 2 to 10c. lower than at this time last year, a margin 
which is improved slightly over the December record. Ex- 
tremely cold weather toward the close of January stimulated 
the domestic demand so that the trade in lump and nut is not 
so much affected by the over-production. 


ST. LOUIS 


Coals of all kinds selling at less than cost. 
demoralized. Heavy over production. 
tions. 


Coal from all fields is now going at a figure below the 
cost of production. The local market is unable to take care 
of the tonnage offered, and it is impossible to get prices 
back to where they should be, with the surplus that is con- 
tinually coming in. Weather conditions are not favorable 
and the continued business depression has demoralized the 
steam market. 

Only those who have the greater portion of their tonnage 
under contract are opimistic; shippers in the open market 
are having an extremely hard time of it and there is nothing 
in sight to indicate better conditions, unless it is a severe 
spell of real winter weather. This would bring relief in 
some quarters, and perhaps better prices. 


Steam grades 
Curtailment of opera- 
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The over-production is the worst in the Williamson and 
Franklin County field arid it is expected that the coming 
week will see a curtailment on the part of the 
operators. 

A small tonnage of anthracite moved in during the past 
week or ten days, but there no general demand for it. 
Smokeless has dropped out of the market almost entirely. 

The prevailing circular is: 


is 


Williamson 
and Big Mt. Stand- 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive ard Sparta 
Dain. lamp yale Mont ie a ietere $2.00 $1.25 wet be es 
$-in. Jump Peek eee ose ate Pay 1.40 ST, 41g hemeietc pe 
6-10, Lumpseaae eee $1.30@1.60 a5 1.50 $1.15@1.25 $1.25 
8x6 622 .....000+.- L.25@1.45 bdcher. Vs ene 1,00@ 1-10 Vere 
Nos Lintivece cemer 1.15@1.30 thy SR eGR 090 @0. Don ime cers 
Screenings........ 0.65@0.70 Se MDa cig hea é-c 0.40@0.45 0.50 
Mine-run......... 1.05@1.10 150.71 Naan 0:80@0.85 9 seen. < 
No. 1 washed nut. 1.65@1.75 2.00 1.60 Sed lp ee eee sts 
No. 2 washed nut. 1.30@1.40 A Alpi iecacl.? | Maen. st 
No. 3. washed nut) 1s 15:20 ce eccrine ete” MR ete rome 
No: 4: washed nite) TO@UCI5) = sea toe ere cn aN ke ele es eer roe 
No. 5 washed: nuts OF4.0(DO' 50 ee ee cova eestcte Ton me iva fore ok Ns eater 

MILWAUKEE 


Summary of situation for the past season. Tonnage falls 


below the previous year. 


Milwaukee experienced a falling off in coal receipts during 
1914, but the showing is better than was expected. The 
receipts aggregated 5,120,548 tons, against 5,551,478 tons in 
1913, a loss of 430,965 tons, or 7.8% Of this loss 183,450 tons 
must be credited to hard coal and 247,515 to soft the grades. 
According to the records of the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., the ports on Lake Superior suffered a decline of 22.4%. 

There were two reasons for this falling off in so far as 
Milwaukee is concerned, and the same is no doubt true of 
competing ports. The unusually mild winter of 1913-14 left 
the yards with much larger stocks on hand than is usual at 
the onset of summer, and the slow outward movement due to 
the industrial depression throughout the country added to the 
backwardness of the situation. The loss in receipts was quite 
evenly distributed throughout the calendar months. All but 
two months of the season show declines from the records of 


1913, July making a gain of 206,807 tons and August 97,676 
tons. December receipts were unusually light, because of the 


fact that all of the yards were loaded to the utmost limit. 
This lack of storage room checked receiving business at the 
close. There are a few cargoes afloat in the harbor at pres- 
ent, but not as many as is the case in normal years. 

Dealers report a more satisfactory condition of business 
than was experienced in the fall. The unusually sharp weather 
during the first few weeks of winter stimulated the movement 
of anthracite coal for heating purposes, while a noticeable 
betterment of conditions in manufacturing sections led to in- 
creasing sales of steam coal. While the average temperature 
has not been severe, it is cold enough to eall for a steady 
consumption of fuel. The prospect is that the coming spring 
will find the various yards in a much more satisfactory con- 
dition than they were at the beginning of the receiving season 
of 1914. 

The following table compiled by 
Sales Co. shows the wholesale 
during the year 1914: 


the Lehigh 
prices of coal 


Talley Coal 
at Milwaukee 


Wyoming and Poca- Cannel Steam Coal Screened Poca- 

Cross Creek hontas Ken- Splint Hock. Yough. hontas 
Anthracite, Egg, Screened tucky Mine 

Mo Stove and Nut Run 
Jan $6.83 $7.08 $5.25 $6.75 $3.55 $3.55 $3.55 $3.50 
Feb. 6.83 7.08 5.25 6475 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.50 
Mar. 6.83 7.08 5,25 6.75 o.00 3.55 3.55 3.90 
Apr. 6.35 6.60 4.75 6 75 3.00 3.55 3.55 3.50 
May 6.45 6.70 4.75 6.75 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.50 
June 6.55 6.80 4.75 6.75 3.00 3.55 3.55 3.50 
July 6.65 6.90 4.75 Guco 3.55 5.00 3.50 3.50 
Aug. 6.76 7.00 4.75 6.75 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.50 
Sept. 6.85 7.10 4.75 6.76 3.500 3.55 3.55 3.50 
Oct. 6.85 7.10 4.75 6.75 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.50 
Nov. 6.85 7.10 4.75 6.75 3.55 3.55 3.05 3.50 
Dec. 6.85 7.10 5.00 6.75 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.50 

PORTLAND 


Steamer “Cricket” arrives with 500 tons of Pennsylvania 
anthracite. Cooi weather moderates and lighter business is 
expected from now on. Prolonged cold weather helped the 
situation but the winter business has not been good. Western 
mines reduce prices. 


The American steamer “Cricket” has arrived here with 500 
tons of Pennsylvania anthracite for the Independent Coal & 
Ice Co. The vessel was delayed getting here because of tow- 
ing another vessel through the Canal. 

The cool weather that has prevailed for several weeks is 
now begining to moderate and it is expected that the domestic 
demand will fall off. In spite of the cold weather, dealers 
say that the volume of business this winter was not up to 
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the expectations, 
not more than absolutely necessary. 

The Pennsylvania anthracite is selling at $14 vid ‘ton retail, 
and half tons at the same rate, this price being quoted on 


account of the shipment arriving after the break in the cold 


weather. 

Wholesalers here are getting the benefit of rate cutting 
between the Utah and Wyoming mines to the extent of 50c. 
a ton, but as there is no telling how long the reduction will 
continue the cut has had no effect on retail prices. 


SPOKANE 


Coal war between Wyoming and Utah operators for the 
markets of Idaho. 


Although a coal war has broken out in southern Idaho in 
the vicinity of Nampa, coal prices in other parts of this sec- 
tion remain steady. Naturally this trouble is benefiting the 
consumers there, having reduced the price of coal to a large 
degree. The fight seems to be between the Wyoming and 
Utah operators and was brought about through a charge of 
boycotting the Wyoming coal. 

Spokane and vicinity are finding no fluctuation in coal 
prices and the quality that was prevailing last year has been 
improved. Unless a decided change in the weather is made, 
there is no expectation of any change in prices. 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Anthracite shipments for 
months of 1914-18, 


January, 1914-15, and the twelve 


were as follows: 








January ——— _ 12 Months——— 
915 1914 1914 1913 

Phila. & Fasaieey Weve aie eet 760,757 1,015,126 11,998,779 12,914,887 
Lehigh Valley. . 954,072 810,588 13,136,759 13,011,370 
Gent: RURAN.Jet eee 608,296 704,491 8,924,936 9,092,433 
Del. Lack. & West.. 575,538 618,938 9,912,578 9,903,541 
Del. & Hudson, 2... en oe 623,947 586,893 7,313,541 7,094,258 
Pennsylvania .......... 451,200 536,118 6,434,937 6,351,756 
Hrie...k 22s poke ore 577,007 706,303 8,268,585 8,192,352 
Ont..& Western......... 183,718 197,275 2,352,486 2,509,031 
Lehigh & New. Eng..... 96,794 104,912, ~ 2  ee oe 
"Totalvee pate concern 4,831,329 5,280,644 68,342,601 69,069,628 
Stocks at: Tidewater Jan. 31 were 798,125 tons as com- 


pared with 669,833 tons Dee. 31. 


A 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 


R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for December 
and twelve months of 1913 and 1914, in short tons: 


—— December ———~ ——Twelve Months——~ 




















1914 1913 1914 1913 

‘Anthracites.-55.asecn eee 977,929 1,012,125. 11,202,150) 10;7i esas 

Bituminous)eee. ae eee 3,755,675 4,354,729 47,769,227 51,526,267 

Coke 3, area Ce 621,774 880,962 9,548,354 13,892,825 

Total. 220 tc ate ioe 5,355,378 6,247,316 68,518,731 76,330,427 

BALTIMORE & OHIO 

The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 

moved over this system and affiliated lines during October, 
November and December of 1914: 

October —— November ——. December ——~ 

1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 

Coal....... 2,662,377 3,250,220 2,324,271 2,939,975 2,227,899 3,005,914 

Wokenation ak 208,866 388,337 185,466 343,387 232,594 269,998 

Total.... 2,871,248 3,638,557 2,509,737 3,283,362 2,460,493 3,275,912 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for October and the preceding two months 
of the years 1913 and 1914: 

















— August ——September-—~ —-—October 
State 1913 1914 1913 1914 19138 1914 
Missouri. . . 178,949 201,992 250,763 233,195 317,466 280,958 
Kansas..... 451,968 453,675 474,237 569,114 609,827 632,784 
Arkansas... 178,904 157,803 201,782 160,233 209,693 186,990 
Oklahoma .. 289,949 244,103 297,213 254,973 340,915 319,439 
Totals... 1,099;770 1,057,573 1,223/995 1,217,515 1,477,901 1;420;i7m 


I. C. C. No. 6464—Crows Nest Pass Coal Co. vs. Great North- 
ern Ry. Co. 

Demurrage charges on certain cars of coal at Republic, 
Wash., found to have been assessed in accordance with tariff 
provisions and complaint dismissed. 


consumers having bought sparingly and 


saneteest 





a 


February 13, 1915 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Jan. 29—The market is firm for both prompt and forward 
loading. Quotations are approximately as follows: 
. $4.92@5.04 Best Monmouthshires.... $4.26@4.32 
4.56@4.68 Seconds... 3.78@3.90 
4 32@4.44 Best Cardiff smalls...... 3.42@3.54 
4.56@4.68 Cargo smalls.......... 2.88@3.12 

The price for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freight—Rates generally remain at very high levels and 
are today approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam... . 
Best seconds............ 


Rgibraitar......... e600). Naples... o.-3 +s 2: $7.20 Las Palmas...... $5.28 
Malta............ 6.48 Venice, Ancona... 9.00 St. Vincent....... 5.52 
Marseille.:.. .... 5.79 Alexandria....... 7.20 Rio Janeiro...... 7.08 
marieres..2.4..... 6.17 Port Said........ 7.20 Monte Video..... 6. 24 
SeOOR Ene pen ce © 5.70 River Plate...... 6.48 


CONSULAR NOTES 


The American Consular Office has been informed by an 
ugent in one of the Mediterranean countries that he desires 
the address of American exporters of coal who are prepared 
to furnish large quantities. It is stated that this man has 
placed a large trial order with his government. References 
are given. Delivery is to be made at destination. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
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LacKawanna Coal @ Lumber 
Company 


President W. L. Connell of this company reports under date 
of Oct. 1, 1914, as follows: 

Summary of Properties—When the improvements and plans 
now under way are completed, the company will have: (1) 
Paint Creek Collieries Co. operating eight thoroughly equipped 
mines. (2) Griffith Collieries Co. operating a large colliery on 
the Coal River property. (3) Highland Lumber Co., operating 
one mill at Seth, W. Va., and two mills in Virginia. (4) Mer- 
chandise sales of 10 stores and rents of 1200 houses. These 
operations include only the first of many mines to be opened 
on the 53,000 acres owned in fee, and take no account of any 
profits realizable from natural gas. When these additional 
sources of profit become effective, the net earnings, the man- 
agement believes, will be sufficient not only to pay its fixed 
charges, but to provide a surplus for dividends on the stock. 

Paint Creek Collieries Co.—This company, whose capital 
stock is nearly all owned, has under lease 14,235 acres in two 
tracts on Paint Creek and Brier Creek in Kanawha and Fay- 
ette counties, W. Va., including 950 acres recently acquired. It 
is now operating 8 mines, which it is improving, electrifying 
and equipping, viz.: (1) Paint Creek Mine, completely oper- 
ated by electricity, with large modern tipple, 36,000 ft. of 
track, 2 electric main haulage locomotives, 10 electric gather- 
ing locomotives, 10 electric undercutters and 500 mine cars. 
Except for a retarding conveyor, already ordered, the mine 
is completely modernized. (2) Banner Mine lies on the oppo- 
site side of the mountain from Paint Creek mine and is work- 
ing the same seams of coal from the opposite direction. (3) 
Grose Mine, to be modernized for operation electrically on the 
same general plan as at Paint Creek Mine, with erection of 
a modern tipple, retarding conveyor, several hundred cars, 
ete. Contracts for equipment already let. (4) Seranton and 
Wacomah mines, scheduled for early improvement; new equip- 

ment is on the way to increase the capacity. (5) Green Brier 
mine, now being reopened. With the new tipple completed in 
November, will add at least 1000 tons per day to production of 
Paint Creek mines. (6) Detroit mine, also being re-opened; 
when the tracks are re-laid in Nov. 1914, will provide an addi- 
tional tonnage of 750 tons per day. (7) Reynolds mine on 
Brier Creek. Completely re-built and furnished with new 
coal-handling and screening equipment. When the _ inside 
workings are fully developed should produce 1200 tons per 
day. 

Upon the completion of the improvements now under way 
at the mines of the Paint Creek Collieries Co., and the in- 
stallation of the electrical appliances in our sub-stations, 

thereby giving to the various operations their maximum elec- 

trical power, there is no reason why the output of the Paint 

Creek Collieries Co. should not exceed 1,000,000 tons per an- 
num. 
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Wages—The basis first offered to the employees was re- 
fused and the strike of 1912 was called, which lasted for 18 
months, the men not only being idle, but some of the, tipples 
destroyed and many improvements laid waste. Finally, a 
new basis of wages was fixed upon and the company enjoyed 
peace for a period of 8 months, during which it had to reor- 
ganize its working forces and re-establish the market for its 
coal. In 1914 the Paint Creek Collieries Co. entered upon 
separate negotiations with the miners, with the result that the 
scale agreed upon eight months before was re-established, 
with the exception that the rate paid for mining splint coal, 
was fixed at 29c. per ton subject to arbitration, and has since 
been fixed at that figure by decision of five arbitrators. This 
basis for machine mining upon the Paint Creek Collieries will 
remain undisturbed for a period of three years. The scale of 
wages is now as low as that paid by any mining company in 
the Kanawha district and places the mines upon a fair and 
profitable basis. 

Griffith Collieries Co.—The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., which 
now reaches Seth on the Coal River property, has announced 
its intention to extend its Coal River branch for a considerable 
distance through our lands to connect with its Cabin Creel 
branch at Whitesville. This will open up an entirely new sec- 
tion, much of which it is proposed to lease for development on 
a royalty basis. The first such contracts have been made with 
the Griffith Collieries Co., a subsidiary of the Lackawanna 
Coal & Lumber Co., which owns all its capital stock and will 
receive not only a royalty on the coal mined, but the profits 
above fixed charges. The Griffith Collieries Co. has leased 
2500 acres and will erect at the terminus of the company’s 
own railroad a colliery with a capacity of 4000 tons per day. 
A tram road 3% miles long has been graded to bring the coal 
to the tipple and plans for the tipple and coal-handling equip- 
ment are ready. The plans provide for the model mining town 
of Griffith (all owned by the company), with 300 to 500 houses 
for mine workers (large boarding-house already completed), 
and lighted from one of our neighboring gas wells. The Grif- 
fith lease contains six veins of coal, four above water level. 
Veins thick and of high quality. 

Highland Lumber Co., Ine.—This subsidiary of the Lacka- 
wanna Coal & Lumber Co. has combined all of the latter’s lum- 
ber operations, and has taken over its locomotives, cars, log- 
ging equipment and lumber business generally in West Vir- 
ginia for a cash consideration and will pay an annual rental 
for its mill, houses, store and other buildings at Seth and $4 
per 1000 ft. for all timber cut from its lands. The ownership 
of the mill and all the standing timber is still vested in the 
Lackawanna Coal & Lumber Co., which also owns all the com- 
mon stock of the Highland Lumber Co., Inc., and will receive 
all of that company’s profits on both the West Virginia and 
Virginia operations after fixed charges and dividends on such 
prefered stock as may be issued. The Lumber Co. is preparing 
to construct a railroad and two mills on its 30,000-acre tract 
in Virginia The profits per 1000 ft. should be even larger 
than at Seth, where $108,000 was earned last year. 

Company Stores, Ete.—The Paint Creek Collieries Co. is 
now operating six stores and rents over 600 houses to its mine 
workers and the Highland Lumber Co. conducts a highly suc- 
cessful store at Seth and rents 50 houses to employees. 
Eventually, with the town of Griffith fully established, there 
will be, in all, at least 1200 houses and 10 stores. 

Prospecting for Gas and Oil—The prospecting of the prop- 
erties for gas and oil has met with promising results. One 
gas well, producing 500,000 cu.ft., has been struck in Nicholas 
County, and the towns of Swiss and Jody are now supplied 
therefrom. On the Coal River property in Boone County, 5 gas 
wells have been developed, having a total capacity of 4,750,000 
cu.ft. per day, and the town of Seth is being supplied from one 
of them. Two other wells are now being drilled on this prop- 
erty. The striking of gas in five widely separated localities 
in Boone County, it is thought, indicates that at least 10,000 
acres of the property is underlaid with natural gas. 


BALANCE SHEET OF, LACKAWANNA COAL & LUMBER CO. 


Assets— Sept. 1714 June 1 713 


Coal in ground.$25,816,970 $25,816,970 
Lumber stump- 








Liabilities— Sept. 1°14 June 1°13 


Capital stock. .$12,000,000 $12,000,000 
Bonds and tr. 








Greil fee 526,473 600,000 __notes....... 12,026,550 9,335,850 
Paint Cr.C.Co. Notes payable 
Stee sitet nes *2,522,000 2,250,000 and liens.... 399,961 657,367 
Other invest- Accts. payable. 64,358 77,787 
ments,..... 475,730 Accrued int... . 338,057 127.444 
Lumber in yard, Burplus. J... .. 6,036,919 7,370,803 
(OU: anne abe 199,116 140,023 - See 
Saw-mill, RR., Total...... . $30,865,845 $29,569,253 
CUO. tre 259,635 293,884 
Cash and secur- 
NUIOB er caer 163,640 197,964 
Accts.and notes 
MAOH Min, eniais 902,281 270,412 
Total.......$30,865,845 $29,569,253 


* Paint Creek Collieries Co. stock, $2,522,000, as above, includes common, 
$1,000,000; preferred, $1,522,000. 
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Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in 
every respect except where the source of information is 
questionable, in which event it is noted. All contracts 
are listed promptly on receipt and only repeated when 
additional information becomes available or in the last 
issue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. 
Liberal remuneration will be paid for all legitimate 
notices of this kind sent in. 


Contract No. 73-——Washington, D. C.—Sealed proposals will 
be received until 11 a.m., Feb. 15, for furnishing and deliver- 
ing bituminous coal, either at Washington, D. C., or at Alex- 
andria, Va., for the steamer on duty at Fort Washington, Md. 
(Dee eanio) Address, J. B, Houston, Depot Quartermaster, 
Washington, D. C. 


Contract No. S81—Philadelphia, Penn.—Sealed proposals 
will be received until noon, Feb. 17, for furnishing and de- 
livering about 29,000 tons of bituminous coal to the floating 
plant employed in the Philadelphia Engineer District of the 
United States Government during the period beginning Mar. 
1, 1915, and ending June 30, 1916 (p. 275). Address, Col. 
Geo. A. Zinn, $15 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Contract No. 84—New York, N. Y.—Sealed bids will be 
received until 10:30 a.m., Feb. 15, for furnishing and deliver- 
ing 75 tons of stove coal. A deposit of 14% of the amount 
involved must accompany each bid and the contract to be 
completed during the current year. Address Contract Clk. 
Lamb, Room 1034, Department of Charities, Municipal Bldg., 
New York. 

Contract No. 85—Baltimore, Md.—Henry Sonneborn & Co., 
Pratt and Paca Sts., Baltimore, will be in the market about 
March. 1, for 3500 to 4000 tons of standard mine-run coal. 
Address Pur. Agt., A. Mainzer, Baltimore, Md. 


Contract No. S6—Hinsdale, Tl.—The Municipal Electric 
Lieht Plant, at this place, will be in the market about the 
first of next month for 4000 tons of screenings. The approxi- 
mate cost is 90c. per ton at the mine and Purity coal is 
commonly used. The contract is let on a competitive basis. 
Address, Mgr. H. H. Bristol, Municipal Electric Light Plant, 
Hinsdale, Ill. 


Contract No. S7—New York, N. Y.—Sealed bids will be 
received until 11 a.m., Feb. 18, for furnishing and delivering 
anthracite and semi-bituminous coal. The security required 
will be 30% of the total bid and delivery is to be made 
as may be directed. Address Comr., Katherine Bement Davis, 
Department of Correction, Municipal Bldg., New York. 


Contract No. SS—Vincennes, Ind.—The City Electric Light- 
ing Co., at this place, contracts for about 5000 tons of mine- 
run coal and screenings sometime during March. The ap- 
proximate cost is $1.45 for mine-run and $1.15 for screenings 
and the business is done on a competitive basis. Address 
Mer., A. J. Hetz, The City Electric Lighting Co., Vincennes, 
Indiana. 


Contract No. 89—Washington, D. C.—Telegraphic bids were 
requested by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts ,Navy Dept., 
Washington, until noon, Feb. 10, for either the transportation 
of coal or coal and transportation, delivery to be made at the 
naval coaling station at Key West, Fla., and Portsmouth, N. H. 
About 5000 tons are required at Key West and 12,000 tons at 
Portland, deliveries to be started before Mar. 1, 1915 and 
completed by Mar. 20. Bidders were to state dates on which 
deliveries were to be made. A daily discharge rate of 400 
tons at Portsmouth and 350 tons at Key West is guaranteed. 
Address Paymaster-General of the Navy, Samuel McGowan, 
Washington, D. C. 


Contract No. 90—New York, N. Y.—Sealed bids will be 
received until 10 a.m., Feb. 17, for furnishing and delivering 
350 gross tons, more or less, of anthracite coal. The security 
required will be 30% of the total bid and a certified check of 
5% must accompany each bid. Delivery will be as required 
and the contract is to be completed before Mar. 1. Address 
Chn. of the Comn., Alrick H. Man, Board of Trustees of 
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Hunter College, Dept. of Education, Park Ave. and 59th St) 
New York. 

Contract No. 9$1—Jackson, Ohio—Bids were received 
Feb. 1, for furnishing coal to the electric light plant for a 
period of eleven months ending Dec. 31, 1915. Bids were 
to specify the kind, grade, quality and cost per ton of 2000 
lb., delivered in bins at the electric light plant in such 
quantities as required. Address Dir. of Pub. Ser., R. L. Lamb, 
Jackson, Ohio. 


Contract No. 92—Kennebunk, Maine—The electric light 
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department, at this place, will be in the market about Mar. 


1 for 
tracting figure is about $5 per ton. 
competitive basis. 
Dept., Kennebunk, Maine. 


Contract No. 93—Jersey City, N. J.—Bids will be received 
until 10 a.m., Feb. 24, for furnishing and delivering 2500 gross 
tons of best quality pea coal at the power house. Address, 


375 long tons of Georges Creek coal. The usual con- 
The award is made on a 
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Address Supt. I. H. Wells, Electric Light 


Clk. of the Bd., John C. Sweeney, Boulevard Commissioners, 


County Court House, Jersey City, N. J. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Contract No. 47—Batesville, Ark. 
which provides for furnishing about 1800 tons of mine-run 
coal, has been awarded to the McAlister Fuel Co. at $1.75 
per ton. Address Supt., W. H. Walkup, Batesville Water & 
Light Plant, Batesville, Ark. 


Contract No. 64—Columbus, Ohio—The bids on this con- 
tract (p. 231) which provides for furnishing 725 tons of bi- 
tuminous lump coal were as follows, per ton: Dublin Ave- 
nue Coal Co., $2.472; Homer C. Gill, 
Coal Co., $2.39; M. A. Suydam & Co. 
$2.34 (awarded contract). Address Dir. 
L: Barger, Columbus, Ohio. 


Contract No. 68—Sheridan, Wyo.—This contract (p. 231) 
which provides for furnishing and delivering screened lump 
coal within the city, for one year, commencing Feb. 5, has 
been awarded to Jack Gregg, Sheridan, at $4940. Address, 
County Clk. James J. Withrow, Sheridan, Wyo. 





$2.34; George J. Igel, 
of Pub. Safety, B. 


CONTRACT NOTES 


The Townsend Grace Co., Baltimore, Md., consumes about — 


1400 tons of Ralphton grade coal. Address the Pur. Agt., S. 
G. Wolf, Townsend Grace Co., Baltimore. 


The Celina Electric Light & Water Wks. has awarded a 


contract to the Kanawha Valley Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
for furnishing coal at 85c. per ton for Logan mine run. Ad- 
dress Supt., C. W. 
Wks., Celina, Ohio. 

Bernheimer Bros., Baltimore, Md., 
standard mine-run soft coal per month. 
tract exists. Address, Herman Bernheimer, 
Bros., Baltimore. - 

The Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C., has 


use about 500 tons of 


This contract (p. 231), 


$2.45; Fletcher-Williams | 


Howard, Celina Eiectric Light & Water 


At present no con-— 
of Bernheimer 


awarded a contract for furnishing 2000 tons of coal for use 


in connection with the storage unit of the 
to the Roslyn Fuel Co., 
Yakima, Wash., at $2.75 per ton. 

The Emerson Tower Bldg., Baltimore, Md., uses about 500 
tons of coal annually. Address the Pur. Agt. Parker Cook, 
3altimore, Md. 

Hamburger Bros. & Co., Baltimore, Md., use from 350 to 
400 tons of soft coal per month. In general, this company 
buys under contract, but at present gets its supply in the 
spot market. Address the Pur. Agt. Philip Hamburger, 16 
South Eutaw St. 

The Commission of Paducah, Ky., is having tests made of 
the pea and slack coal submitted by four companies who are 
bidding for furnishing the city’s coal supply for 1915., The 
contract provides for about 250 tons of mine-run and 1500 
tons of pea and slack coal. 

L. Grief & Bro., Eutaw & German St., Baltimore, Md., 
buy 2000 tons of Georges Creek coal per year. This com- 
pany usually purchases in the spot market, but will consider 
Inds for furnishing contracts. Address the Pur. Agt., Rose 
Engle, Baltimore, Md. 
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Westinghouse 


Suspensions and Clamps 
All Metal Parts Sherardized 


Type BF-1, Suspension Style 207352 
Test Voltage= 10,000 Volts 
Ult. Strength = 6000 Ibs. 
Height=1 4% inches 
Diamater=3} inches 


Type BL-3, Suspension Style 207353 
Test Voltage= 10,000 Volts 
Ult. Strength of Supporting Arms, 3500 Ibs. 
Height= 475 inches 
Diameter=3} inches 


Type RE Mine Clamp, Weight 11 oz. 
Average Ult. Holding Power, Vertical Pull, 46 grooved wire=1450 lbs. 
Average Ult. Holding Power, Side Pull, 46 grooved wire=1200 lbs. 
Height=2+ inches 


Strength and Durability are what 
you want in line material— 


HESE qualities are found to the greatest degree in the de- 


vices illustrated. 


A new and improved insulating compound, “Westinghouse 
No. 116,” is the standard for holding the stud in the body of 
the suspension. [his compound has the greatest mechanical and 
dielectric strength consistent with reasonable cost. When de- 
sired Bakelite insulation will be substituted at a slightly increased 


cost. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Foreworp—Heat Not a FurNAcE For Your For So 
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Down in Alabama an iliiterate darkey who had worked 
in one of the mines was sharp enough to give a severe 
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COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 
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sesses. E. S. Zuck. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 
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This third installment of the series takes up the New 
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A G E—NSection 


-RUN-OF-MINE TALKS — 


ON 


YOUR BUSINESS AND OUR 


eos: 


By the Business Manager 


T has always been one of my 
strong beliefs that the readers of 
a paper should have a lot to say 
about the kind of advertising that 
is printed in that paper. And there’s 
no reason why they can’t if they will 
only make themselves and their ideas 
known. 


For instance, when you answer an 
advertisement why don’t you tell the 
advertiser where you saw it, and, if it 
hasn’t given you the information you 
want, tell him so. He'll be glad to 
know it, and your suggestion will 
help to make that advertising more 
instructive and informative to other 
readers. 


N EXAMPLE of the lack of get- 
A together between reader and 
advertiser came to hand recently in 
the two letters which I quote here. 


The Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., of 
Fairmont, W. Va., wrote us awhile ago: 
“Our records on inquiries show that we 
have received more inquiries from our ad- 
vertising in Coal Age than in any other 
paper, although we have no figures relative 
to the amount of business realized from 
these inquiries.” 


And then comes a letter from J. R. Sharp, 
General Superintendent of the Consoli- 
dated Indiana Coal Co. office at Sullivan, 
Ind., which reads: ‘I have been a sub- 


scriber to Coal Age for the past three years 
and have read the editorials with a great 
deal of interest. We see that this paper 
goes to each of our mine foremen and con- 
sider the subscription price a good invest- 
ment. 


“We recently bought some Fairmont 
mining pumps, which were brought to our 
notice through an ad in Coal Age.” 


You see the Fairmont people sold 
those pumps through their advertis- 
ing, but they don’t know it. 


oD) 


A little closer relations between 
buyer and seller, through advertis- 
ing, would be a mighty good thing 


for both. 
oo 


EXT MONDAY) the=22din 

George Washington’s birthday, 
and it just occurs to me that when 
we talk about “truth in advertising”’ 
perhaps we owe something of the 
idea to our first President. At least 
when he confessed his guilt in the 
cherry tree incident he did more to 
advertise the truth in America than 
anyone else has ever been able to do. 


And I venture to, say that 
Washington were alive today, he 
would be an enthusiastic reader of 
the ads—because he would want to 
know the truth about anything he 
might need to buy. 
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“Heat Net a Furnace for Your Foe so Hot 
that It Do Singe Thyself” 


R. SHAKESPEARE wrote 
| \ that, and it’s pretty good ad- 
vice. We have just learned 
of an instance where a “‘shyster”’ law- 
yer suffered a severe singeing in the 
manner indicated. Sounds too good 


to be true—does it notrP—but it’s a fact 
nevertheless. 


A superintendent, who is a friend of 
ours, received a letter from a certain 
lawyer reading something like this:— 


“John Doe, an employee of your company, was 
injured at one of your coal mines last week through 
the negligence of your company and has just gone 
through a serious operation at the L Hospital. 
I have just entered suit against your company for him. 
He has $75.00 due him on your last month’s payroll, 
and I request that you forward that amount to me on 
Saturday, your regular pay day.” 





The superintendent investigated and 
failed to find John Doe on the pay- 
roll, and he immediately wrote the 
lawyer to that effect. 


The lawyer replied with:— 


“You are evidently mistaken. The following per- 
sons witnessed the accident.”’ 

Then followed a list of five names. 
Imagine the surprise and joy of the 
superintendent when his timekeeper 
reported that not one of the names 
furnished by the attorney had ever 
appeared on the company’s payroll. 


He lost no time in again communicat- 
ing with the attorney and this time he 
included a few pertinent questions, as 
a basis for future corres vondence. 


He hasn’t received a reply as yet. 


However, in a roundabout way, he 
learned thata certain ignorant, illiterate 
darkey had succeeded in getting an 
advance of $30.00 from the lawyer in 
question, and the lawyer has not seen 
fit to prosecute the offender. 


The darkey, under another name, had 
really dug coal at our friend’s camp 
some years before, and thus was able 
to tell a plausible story to the attorney. 
He had been slightly injured through 
his own carelessness while loafing in 
the city, and had succeeded in gaining 
admittance to a charity ward of a 
hospital where the attorney’s ‘‘Sambu- 
lance chaser’”’ discovered him. 


The case, as described by the darkey, 
looked good to the attorney, and the 
$75.00 of (imaginary) wages due cer- 
tainly justified a $30.00 advance. In 
fact, he had often made advances when 
the would-be client suggested that he 
must have money to live on. 


For years, we have been trying through 
laws and appeals to public opinion to 
make the shyster trade unprofitable, 
but so far, to our knowledge, not one 
shyster have we vanquished. 


All honor to the darkey for his vic- 
tory as well as for his suggestion. 
We will willingly furnish bond to any 
of his imitators who land in jail. 
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BlocKing Worry, Trouble and 
I_xpense 


sy ALABAMA 


Many men who are entrusted with the business of 
management pin too much faith in reports and spend 
too much time in perusing and following them up. The 
more exhaustive they can be made, the better some of 
these men seem to like them and the more time they spend 
on them. Minor officials and heads of departments are 
forced to give too much of their time to formulating these 
reports and answering letters about them from the men 
who think they are indispensable.. This goes on month 
after month and grows more vexatious to all concerned. 
Some of the letters often sting pretty hard because most 
men about a coal mine carry their mail in their pockets 
and to read and think about letters of criticism through- 
out the hours of work does not tend to raise a man’s real 
practical value to the company that employs him. 

It is all right to have reports. They are necessary to 
the management of any concern. But far too many ex- 
ecutives have yet to learn that the purpose which they 
try to accomplish by too many such voluminous documents 
can be obtained in an easier, simpler way; and at the same 
time put an effective block in the way of worry, trouble 
and expense. 

You ask “How can it be done?” Here’s the answer: 

i—Set up a definite schedule of the requirements 
(daily, weekly or monthly) of your mine. In the case 
of labor establish a definite quota of men allowed for each 
occupation and require your timekeeper to advise you 
at once when the quota for any given occupation is 
exceeded. For materials used, provide a schedule show- 
ing the quantities of all supplies that you want to keep 
close track of, which it will be allowable to issue daily, 
weekly or monthly as you sav. 

2—On the forms used for various reports provide an 
extra column for showing labor or material used in ex- 
cess of requirements. This will show at a glance what 
the mine appears to be using above what your knowledge 
and experience has shown to be necessary. 

Mine executives who adopt this plan will accomplish two 
very important things. The first is that of establishing 
a definite standard for labor and materials necessary to 
operate normally one or a number of plants. The setting 
up of such standards ‘will require hard study on the part 
of the management, but when this is once firmly estab- 
lished and lived up to, there is little doubt that it will re- 
sult in the elimination of certain expense sustained 
previously. 

Another benefit obtained under this plan is that of 
eliminating the time and trouble involved in scanning 
and comparing lengthy reports in an effort to dig out 
the items appearing too big, etc. In this plan the 
essential thing in connection with the scrutiny of reports 
will be to watch carefully the columns showing “Excess 
of Requirements.” In fact after the men all along the 
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line thoroughly understand that anything used in excess 
of the established schedule requires special approval and 
complete explanation; they will live pretty close to the 
line drawn. 

The essence of the whole scheme lies in getting away 
from the practical effects of following the principle that 
where foremen are allowed to use any number of men 
or any amount of material, they will usually be able to 
get by with their explanations; and adopting the better 
principle that where a definite requirement is set up, 
men can be taught or made to live up to same. 

The plan offers an excellent opportunity for blocking 
or preventing that waste of money and time which all 
mine managers are interested in eliminating. It is work- 
ing on the principle of buying and using only what one 
needs which nearly always means living within one’s 
means. Men who operate coal mines will certainly be 
interested in anything which will help to bring this about 
for them. 

Let us hear from any who think the plan is worth 
trying. 
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Put Yourself im the Other 
Fellow’s Place 


By M. D. CooprEr* % 


In your office, when a foreigner with a command of 
only a few English words coines in to try to explain that 
he believes there is a mistake in his statement of earnings 
and deductions, it will help some if you put yourself in 
his place. Try to realize the difficulties of his position. 
He is probably handicapped not only by his limited knowl- 
edge of English, but the chances are that his calculations 
are incorrect while his statement is right as it stands. 

How much better it is then to win his loyalty and re- 
spect by reasonable explanations, rather than to send him 
away grumbling and dissatisfied, perhaps with a shouted 
command ringing in his ears and consigning him to a 
tropical region. ‘There are offices at mines where the men 
in those offices do not knew or else fail to remember 
that they hold their jobs because the diggers they are =o 
ready to chastise are there loading coal. Offices are not 
very generally kept up at mines where no coal is produced. 

In dealing with a man whose position is either higher 
or lower than your own, bear in mind that his perspee- 
tive differs from yours. If you are a fireboss and you go 
to your superintendent for a house for your family, you, 
of course, regard the question of a house as of very con- 
siderable importance. The superintendent, however, is 
probably making changes in housing every day and there- 
fore your application is just one of the regular incidents 
of his day’s work. Do not be surprised then if he seems 
to fail to attach as much importance to the matter as you 
do. On the other hand, if you are the superintendent or 
any other official, it is well to remember that any state- 
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ment of yours, regardless of its importance to you, may 
loom up large to one of your subordinates. Make your 
conversation clear and explicit. If you make no promises, 
you will have none to break. 


Many PRETEND TO MISUNDERSTAND 


In the mine you sometimes hear a man say that he 
does not know what the boss expects him to do on a certa’n 
job. Let him put himself in the boss’ place, and reason 
it out. In nine cases out of ten, the apparent failure 
to understand orders is due to the fact that the thing 
to be done is a little out of the ordinary or perhaps a 
little more difficult than usual. The easiest refuge is 
found in pretending to misunderstand. A successful pit- 
boss in Pennsylvania makes it a practice to size up a job 
from the standpoint of the men under him. His men 
know that he understands them and their work and that 
he can’t be fooled. 

In cases of special danger, it is a questionable practice 
for one in authority to send a man to work in a place 
where he is unwilling to remain to supervise the work. 

Mistakes will always be made. Whether a man be pit- 
boss or digger, he must realize that the other is sure to 
make a mistake now and then. But by putting yourself 
in the other fellow’s place, misunderstandings will al- 
most always be avoided. Circumstances will then be 
found to explain in part at least the reason for mistakes 
In any case, it pays to judge a man not on the basis of 
his separate mistakes, but rather on the relation of tho<e 
mistakes to the total amount of work or good that he ac- 
complishes, which is the only equitable basis for juds- 
ment. 

Put yourself in the other fellow’s place. It 
surest way to avoid friction and misunderstandings. — It 
promotes respect and good will. Moreover, it pays he- 
cause it gets the best results without the inevitable loss 
that always follows in the train of discord of any kind. 
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A Safety Appliance for Undere 
ground Slopes 


By Winttiam McManron* 


For many years past, we have heard much of the ac- 
tive work going on in and about the mines looking toward 
the prevention of accidents. It is gratifying to learn that 
in many cases employers and employees are codperating 
in a safety-first campaign. Too much cannot be written 
about this subject as statistics show that since this move- 
ment was actively taken up, the number of accidents has 
ereatly decreased. 

A feature which is highly gratifying is the greatly in- 
creased number of articles appearing in the technical 
journals regarding the many safety devices which are be- 
ing installed in and around the mines. I am sure these 
articles and the sketches accompanying them will appeal 
to all those interested in mining, for in nearly every in- 
stance someone will be certain to get an idea applicable 
to the particular case in which he is interested. 

The following description is of a safety device which I 
installed some few years ago at a mine where I was en- 
gaged. At this development the coal bed pitched some- 
what, and the coal was gotten to the bottom by gravity, 
the loaded cars coming down the slope pulling the emp- 
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ties up. Many accidents occurred due to loaded cars 
breaking their couplings at the top of the slope, or some- 
times entire loaded trips would be pushed over the knuckle 
before the rope was firmly attached to them. This not 
only caused considerable delay and expense, but, what was 
vastly worse, endangered the lives of the men who were 
engaged on the slope. 


Stop Brocks Were INSTALLED 


The frequency of these accidents was considerably de- 
creased by the installation of this device which consisted 
of a series of stop blocks placed above the loaded track 
and operated automatically from the pulley frame at the 
top of the slope. The principle of operation of this device 
may be clearly understood by reference to the accompany- 
ing drawing. 

As may be seen in the drawing, the head sheave was 
carried upon a frame hinged at its lower end and free to 
move through a limited vertical are. The trip-rope gov- 
erning the blocks over the loaded track is attached to the 
upper end of this swinging frame, passing over a suitably 
placed pulley so as to receive a reversal of direction he- 
fore passing down the slope to the trips, or stop blocks. 

Whenever a trip of loaded or empty cars, or both, was 
upon the slope and exerting a pull upon the head sheave, 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CABLE, Trip RoPE AND SAFETY 
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the tilting frame swung to its foremost position, raising 
the stop blocks thus allowing the loaded trip of cars to 
pass down the incline. Should a trip break away, however, 
the pressure on the head sheave would be released, and the 
stop blocks would have sufficient weight to draw the tilt- 
ing sheave frame backward, the blocks meanwhile descend- 
ing and stopping the trip of loaded cars. 

It was found in some cases, however, that when a loaded 
trip had been pushed over the knuckle that the stop blocks 
were raised to their proper position, but the jerk on the 
car couplings sometimes caused a breakage in the middle 
of the trip, releasing three or four cars. The weight of 
the remainder of the trip was sufficient to hold the stop 
blocks up out of the way so that the runaway cars could 
pass down the slope to the landing at the bottom, tieing 
up the entire entry. 

The addition of the springs shown in the drawing, 
when properly adjusted, entirely eliminated this sort of 
trouble. If, for instance, three or four cars break away 
when pushed over the knuckle, the springs, although com- 
pressed fully by the first shock when relieved of the weight 
of the cars which broke away, immediately expand, low- 
ering the stop blocks if not to their proper position at 
least enough to intercept and stop the passage of the runa- 
ways. 
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By E. C. Les* 





SY NOPSIS—A dangerous mine fire was extin- 
guished by sealing up the shafts. Rescue corps 
succeeded in opening up the workings without any 
serious mishaps. Methods of gas analysis.  Per- 
missible explosives adopted. 


The No. 6 Mine of the Saline County Coal Co., which 
was sealed up on Noy. 11, 1914, in order to extinguish a 
fire in the face of the 1st and 2d West Stub Entries 
off the 3d and 4th South West, was opened on Dec. 26, 
1914, by helmetmen from the Illinois Mine Rescue Sta- 
tions and from the Saline County Coal Company. 

This mine is located on the Louisville & Nashville R.R., 
at Grayson, about 24% miles out of Eldorado and was 
acquired by the Saline County Coal Co. about two years 





No. 6 MINE oF SaLine County Coat Co., Grayson, Int. 


ago. The seam worked is the No. 5 of the Illinois Geo- 
logical Survey Correlation, which in this mine is from 
5 to 7 ft. thick. The mining is done by machines of the 
Morgan-Gardner type, and the coal is shot down by the 
use of black powder. The following is the proximate 
analysis of coal from this bed in this vicinity, as made 
by the Illinois Coal-Mining Investigations. The first an- 
alysis of the coal is “as received,” with total moisture; the 
second analysis is “dry,” or moisture free.* 


No. of Mois- Volatile Fixed Unit Coal 
Analysis ture Matter Carbon Ash Sulphur  B.t.u. B.t.u. 
1 6.75 35.49 48.72 9.04 2.92 12,276 
2 Dry 38.06 62.25 9.69 3.13 13,165 14,812 
“The roof of the No. 5 bed in this district is a shale 


varying from light gray to black, and locally may be 
laminated and interbedded with bone and stringers of 
coal for a distance of 3 ft. above the seam. The roof usu- 
ally contains also many concretions of iron pyrites called 
‘nigger-heads.’ These have more cohesion with the rest 
of the roof material than do the nigger-heads of the Dan- 
ville district. 

*Instructor, Tllinois Miners and Mechanics Institutes, Her- 


Pin, LT. 
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“The floor is fireclay which in places contains much 
sand and heaves badly when wet, The bed does not lie 
as flat as the No. 6, but contains many hills and rolls 
causing grades as high as 15 per cent. in the entries of 
some mines. The coal is not pinched out at these hills, 
but follows their contours with undiminished thickness.”? 


THE MINE WAS GASSY 


The output of No, 6 mine is about 1200 tons per day, 
about 225 men being employed. No firing of shots is 
done while the men are at work, shotfirers being em- 
ployed for this purpose, and firerunners following them 
to extinguish any fires which may be caused by the shots. 
Some sections of the workings generate much marsh gas, 
but soon after the mine was acquired by the Saline County 
Coal Co., the fan was enlarged and the airways cleaned 
up so as to produce an adequate supply of air for diluting 
and removing this gas. The fan is 16 ft. in diameter and 
of Crawford & McCrimmon type, with 4-ft. blades, pro- 
ducing 100,000 cu.ft. of air per minute at 84 revolutions 
per minute. 

On the night of Nov. 10, the firerunner discovered a 
fire in the face of the 2d West off the 4th South West, and, 
after attempting to extinguish it himself, went out for 
assistance. The fire was fought by the employees of the 
mine for several hours, when it was discovered that the 
face of the 1st West was also afire, the fire extending back 
of the inside crosscut. Assistance was sent from the 
No. 3 mine of the company, at Harrisburg, the men being 
accompanied by Supt. George W. Morris, Geo. Bagwell, 
formerly superintendent of the O’Gara Coal Co., John 
Wunderlick, assistant mine manager, Saline Co. Mine 
No. 2, and Walter Scott, superintendent of the Benton 
mine-rescue car, who was in Harrisburg on his vacation. 

It was known that the roof at the face was in very 
bad condition, and it was decided that the proper thing 
to do was to seal off the two entries and smother the fire. 
Accordingly, a canvas stopping was built across the 2d 
West between rooms 8 and 9, so as to shut off from the 
fire the main ventilating current, which in these entries 
is ordinarily about 12,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. 

The men then went through the door marked “D1” 
on the map, and began the erection of a stopping on the 
1st West between rooms 8 and 9. ‘These two stoppings, 
with one in the crosscut between rooms 8 and 9, would 
have sealed off the face of the entries, but as the men 
were finishing the second stopping, a slight explosion, 
probably of gas produced by the fire, drove them from the 
work. A glance at the map will show that, on account of 
the way in which rooms were broken through to the en- 
tries above, the erection of seals enough to cut off the fire 
area would have been a task calling for weeks of work, 
rather than a few hours; and, recognizing this fact and . 
being unwilling to have the men work any longer in a 
dangerous place, Superintendent Morris decided that the 
only thing left was the sealing up of the entire mine, by 
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closing both the hoisting and the fan shafts. ‘The men 
were accordingly withdrawn and the shafts sealed at the 
surface. 


How THE SHAFTS WERE SEALED 


The seals over all the shafts were constructed in the same 
way, mine rails being first laid across the shaft to provide 
a foundation for the other material. Across these was 
laid a single course of 3-in. planks, covered with a double 
thickness of heavy canvas or brattice cloth. A box was 
then built around the shaft, extending past its edge 2 ft. 
on each side, and the entire box filled with sand to a depth 
of about 2 ft. The box was then braced by packing a wall 
of clay tightly around the outside. 

The fan drift was also sealed, but necessarily in a some- 
what different manner. Nearest the shaft was built a wall 
of ship-lath, faced with wood fiber. Hight inches from 
this was another wall of boards, the space between being 
filled with sand. Next to the boards was 10 in. of clay, 
this being supported by another wall of ship-lath, faced 
with wood fiber. In order to insure a tight joint, the 
walls of the fan drift were finally covered with cement. 

On Dec. 11, just a month after the shafts had been 
sealed, I accompanied Engineer H. I. Smith, of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines, on a visit to the mine for the purpose 
of investigating the conditions. Several samples of the 
gaseous mixture inside the mine were taken, using both 
vacuum and citrate-of-magnesia bottles. The pneu- 
matic signal tube in the hoisting-engine room was 
opened, a %4-in. cap being obtained on a Koehler safety 
lamp held near the opening. The time of the visit was 
fortunately during a period when the barometric reading 
was comparatively low, and the samples were obtained 
without much difficulty. Samples were taken at both the 
hoisting and fan shafts, the latter being obtained by un- 
screwing the pressure gage. Mr. Smith and I a little 
later ran an analysis of these gases, using for the purpose 
an Orsat gas analysis cabinet owned by the Illinois Min- 
-ers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, finding the following mix- 
ture: 





PHC IORUIEIE 0 el ss doe Fe atemeetic ssimraes  b. 68 
Oop aes ne Oks ne 5 nee POI OS Cn] de ee Per 6.25 
MAGN ANOT eee ee tes sk era acs da ten 11.14 
TEPER TT a aber ae. ey eg PE A on a 79.10 

98.12 


It will be noted that these proportions are not abso- 
lutely correct, but they are sufficiently accurate to be used 
as a guide in determining the condition of the air in the 
mine. The fact that these results were later checked by 
the Bureau of Mines leads me to the belief that a descrip- 
tion of the simple apparatus used in making the analysis 
might be of benefit in a paper like this. 


MeruHop EMPLOYED IN ANALYZING THE GASES 


The Orsat belonging to the Miners’ and Mechanics’ In- 
stitute is one made by the Central Scientific Co., and con- 
sists of a burette and three pipettes, connected by a train. 
The burette has a capacity of 100 c.c., and is finely gradu- 
ated. It is inclosed in a larger tube, which is filled with 
water, so as to keep the temperature approximately uni- 
form during the analysis. The first pipette contains 
potassium hydroxide solution, for the removal of the car- 
bon dioxide in the gas; the second contains an alkaline 
solution of pyrogallic acid, for absorbing the oxygen; and 
the third is filled with an ammoniacal solution of copper 
chloride, for the absorption of carbon monoxide. 
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A second cabinet accompanies this, used for the deter- 
mination of methane. The pipette in this cabinet con- 
tains a small platinum wire, which is connected up to an 
electric current and heated up, so as to burn the methane. 
The remaining gas is then run through the first pipette 
again, and the carbon dioxide formed by the burning of 
the methane is removed. The sample is then returned 
to the burette and the contraction in volume due to this 
absorption of carbon dioxide is recorded. Bulletin 42 of 
the Bureau of Mines gives an excellent description of this 
apparatus and the method of operating it. 

At the time the samples were taken, readings of some of 
the charts from the pressure gage were taken. A chart 
made during the time the fan was in operation showed a 
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of 0.9 from 6 p.m. to 7% 


a.m., and a 
maximum reading of 1.2 from 9 a.m. to 4:15 p.m. on Oct. 


minimum reading 


29. The chart made on Dec. 10, the day before the sam- 
ples were taken, showed the following readings: —0.1 
from 7 a.m. to 8:45 a.m.; —0.05 to 2:30 p.m.; 0.0 to 
4:15 p.m.; —0.1 to 7:15 p.m.; and 0.0 to 7 a.m. During 
the time of taking the samples, from 2:45 p.m. to 4:15 
p-m. on Dec. 11, the gage varied from 0.3 to —0.2. 

After these analyses were run, Superintendent Morris, 
taking into consideration the experience of other oper- 
ators in the southern Illinois field, decided to reopen the 
mine on Dec. 26, and go into the fire area; if the fire was 
then found to be out, the fan might then be started. Ac- 
cordingly a request for help was made to the Illinois 
Mine-Rescue Commission, and Superintendent Towal, of 
the Benton station, and Superintendent Scott, of the Her- 
rin substation, went to the mine. 

Two types of apparatus were used, the Draeger and 
the Fleuss, the Draegers being the property of the 


company, and the Fleuss coming from the rescue 
stations. During the work some little trouble was ex- 


perienced with the privately owned apparatus, but in 
justice to the manufacturers it should be recognized that 
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the apparatus belonging to a coal company, where there is 
but little use for them, do not generally receive the same 
attention that is given to those from the rescue stations. 
The work of opening the mine was directed by Super- 
intendent Morris, Mining Engineer Reuben Williams, TH. 
I. Smith of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, James Walker, 
county inspector of mining, and John Winterbottom, 
mine manager; to whom each corps reported on their 
return to the surface and from whom each new corps re- 
ceived definite instructions before entering the mine. 


THE SHAFT Was UNSEALED 


The seal was removed from the top of the hoisting shaft 
at about 11 a.m. Dee. 26. The air shaft was not opened. 
The first team wearing breathing apparatus entered the 
mine at 1p.m. This team consisted of Walter Scott; John 
Topkins, assistant mine manager; and Bertram Peak. 
It should be remembered that when the shafts were sealed, 
the first stopping had been built, and as the men with- 
drew, Mr. Scott opened the door just outside the stopping, 
so as to partially short-circuit the air, if there should be 
any circulating. The men also opened the door between 
the air shaft and the hoisting shaft to short-circuit the 
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METHOD OF SEALING 


air, in an attempt to establish a base for their operations 
at the foot of the shaft. It was found, however, that to 
establish such a base at the shaft bottom would neces- 
sitate the construction of several stoppings, and the at- 
tempt was therefore abandoned and all operations con- 
ducted from the surface. A little trouble was experienced 
with one of the apparatus, and the party returned to the 
top, having been under about an hour. 

The second party, consisting of James Towal, Walter 
Scott, John Hopkins, James Pepper and Bertram Peak, 
entered the mine at 3 p.m., the first three equipped with 
state apparatus and the other two wearing those belong- 
ing to the company. These men explored the haulageway 
up to the fall on the fire and examined the stoppings and 
other conditions. They estimated the temperature in the 
neighborhood of the fall as being 100 deg. F. or greater. 
This party returned at 4:50 p.m., having worn the ap- 
paratus one hour and fifty minutes. 


Tuer Arr SHAFT Is NEXT UNCOVERED 


The cover was removed from the top of the air shaft 
at about 5:30 p.m. Upon the removal of the first board 
under the canvas, four men were caught in the released 
gases, and ten more were overcome in trying to rescue 
them. The fan was started immediately to blow fresh 
air over them, and at the same time the oxygen apparatus 
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were sent for. Before the apparatus had been obtained 
the men had been rescued., They recovered quickly, but 
that night became very nervous and shook violently. 
Their sleep was accompanied by horrible dreams. After 
the men were recovered the fan was stopped, and the 
seal removed by men wearing oxygen apparatus. 

The third party consisted of Scott, Pepper, Peak, Hop- 
kins and Watson, the first three wearing Fleuss and the 
last two Draegers. They entered the mine at 8 p.m., and 
returned at 8:40 p.m. because the last two men had 
trouble with their apparatus. Operations were then sus- 
pended until four more rescue apparatuses were obtained 
from the Benton station. These arrived at about 3 p.m. 
Sunday, Dec. 27, and the fourth party, consisting of 
Scott, Watson, Law, Pepper and Peak, entered the mine 
at 3:30 p.m. They returned at 4:45 p.m., having lost 
their route and failed to reach the fire area. The tem- 
perature on the parting outbye the 4th South West was 
reported by them as 78 deg. Fahrenheit. 


THE Frre Area Is REACHED 
The fifth party, Towal, Cathcart, Futrell, Biggs and 
Hlopkins, entered the mine at 6:30 p.m. and explored the 
‘th South West entries and rooms. They selected places 
for stoppings, dug. five holes through the fall, set four 
props, and returned to the top at 8:10 p.m. The sixth 


party entered the mine at 9:30 p.m., traveled to the fire 


area and tightened the fifth prop, nailed on the canvas 
and carried props into the crosseut in the inside room, re- 
turning to the top at 11:10 p.m. 

The seventh party, under Towal, entered at 12 mid- 
night, traveled to the fire area, a distance of 2700 ft., set 
four props, in the crosscut between rooms 8 and 9, put in 
two side braces, and returned to the top at 1:15. The 
apparatus used by this party was not fully charged when 
they started. The eighth party, under Seott, entered at 
2:35 am. ‘They nailed on the canvas, closed the doors 
left open to short-circuit the air and returned to the top 
at 3:30 am. The temperature in Room 9 off the 4th 
South West was 82.5 deg. F. The fan was started at 
4:05 a.m., and the men left the mine at 8 a.m., leaving 
everything in a satisfactory condition. 

Because of the size of the fall in the faces of the two 
entries where the fire was, these entries will be sealed off 
for some time yet, so as to insure that the fire is extin- 
euished. After the ventilation had been restored, the 
temporary stoppings built by the helmetmen were rein- 
‘orced by stoppings of a more permanent character. The 
nine was inspected by County Inspector James Walker 
on Saturday, Jan. 2, and found in good condition. Hoist- 


ing of coal was resumed on Monday, Jan. 4. 


Apopr PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES 

In order to prevent a recurrence of such a fire, the use 
of permissible explosives has been introduced in the mine, 
and a demonstrator has been giving instructions to the | 
miners on the proper use of the explosives. A further 
precaution adopted by the company is that of having the 
firerunners follow the shotfirers at an interval of about 
a half-hour, whereas formerly the firerunners did not, 
begin their work until after the shotfirers had finished 
theirs. The firerunners work in pairs until they have cov- 
ered the entire mine, after which they separate, and return 
over different courses, to insure that no fires will be 
missed. 
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SYNOPSIS—Giving capacities of centrifugal 
driers installed at Mine No. 8, of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & RR. near Birmingham, Ala. 
Comparative economy in the use of the drier in 
coal-washing plants. Saving effected in fine coal 
that otherwise is lost. This recovery amounts to 
several hundred tons a month. Tabulated results 
in the washing of coal. 





Last spring we completed the building of a coai-wash- 
ing plant for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., 
at their No. 8 mine, just outside of Birmingham, Ala. 
Included in that plant were two of our centrifugal driers. 
The nominal capacity of the plant was 100 tons per hour, 
or 50 tons per hour for each of the two driers. 

The writer has just seen a letter written by Mr. Rob- 
ert Hamilton, consulting engineer of the T. C., I. & R.R. 
Co. to one of our friends, advising that the driers have 
given no trouble and that the moisture in the coal coming 
from the driers is reduced to about 714 per cent. The 
letter states further that, with both machines running, 
an output of 1100 tons has easily been handled in ten 
hours ; and with only one machine in operation they have 
handled 750 tons in 10 hours. In other words, they 
have demonstrated a number of times that it is entirely 
feasible to operate these machines at the rate of 75 tons 
per hour. 

This plant is so designed that the washed coal coming 
from the jigs flows directly into the driers together with 
a large amount of water. There is at least as much water 
as there is coal; and the coal is delivered constantly with 
the moisture content already noted above. This 714 per 
cent. of moisture content includes about 2 per cent. in- 
ternal moisture, so that the surface moisture is reduced 
to approximately 5 per cent. 

So far as the cost of doing this drying is concerned, it 
is a little difficult to give any definite data, because we 
have all been carefully feeling our way, in this matter, 
and are hardly prepared to make a definite statement 
about this feature. There is one thing certain, however, 
and that is that this system is very much cheaper than 
any previously known system. As all are undoubtedly 
aware it has been customary either to drain the coal 
slowly, by a system of drainage bins, or to build large 
drainage pits and allow the coal to stand in these bins 
or pits for from 24 to 60 hr.; and then the coal would 
have to be rehandled from these bins or pits to the cars. 
or loading bins. 

_ The expense of installing either bins or pits is, of 
course, much larger than the original investment in cen- 
trifugal driers. The driers, however, possess the further 
advantage that they get rid of a lot of dewatering ele- 
vator equipment, which is expensive both to instal! and to 
maintain. Without a question of a doubt, the coal-wash- 
ing plant at the T. C., I. & R.R. mine No. 8 is the simplest 
plant in the world, so far as its flow-sheet and operation 
are concerned; and Mr. Hamilton, and also the executive 
officers of the T. C., I. & R.R. Co., have assured us that, in 
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their opinion, it is the best coal-washing plant in the 
world, from the standpoint of results accomplished. 
There is nothing to wear out about the centrifugal 


drier, except the fine perforated screens, and the re- 
newal of these screens is an inexpensive matter. The 
total cost of drying coal, at the rate noted above, is the 


power consumption, which amounts to from 20 to 25 hp. 

It would take almost that much power to drive a properly 
designed dewatering elevator capable of handling an out- 
put of 75 tons per hour; and such a dewatering elevator 
would deliver coal having from 15 to 25 per cent. mois- 
ture. On the other hand, the drier delivers coal with the 
moisture content previously mentioned. 

There is a further important advantage in the use of a 
centrifugal drier. The water from the drier contains 
some solid matter in the form of extremely fine coal. 
This fine coal amounts, according to carefully conducted 
experiments, to about 114 per cent. of the total material 
handled through the drier. In some cases, the amount of 
this fine material going through the drier screens is larger. 
All of this water coming from the drier with the finely 
divided coal that it contains goes to a central sump, from 
which it is elevated, by a centrifugal pump, to a cone 
settling tank about 40 ft. in diameter and nearly 70 ft. 
high. This cone settling tank delivers the fine coal, from 
a valve at the bottom of the tank, directly to the driers 
where it is again entrained with the coarse coal coming 
from the jigs, and thus provides an additional recovery 
for the plant. The overflow water from the large settling 
tank goes back to the jigs again as feed water. 

This additional recovery of extremely fine coal, which 
is of course the highest-grade coal about the plant, 
amounts to several hundred tons each month and is con- 
sequently an economy that is not possible in the ordinary 
coal-washing plant where dewatering elevators are used. 
Mr. Hamilton also states, in his letter, that this large tank 
has operated continuously since early in July, without any 
attention, repairs or changes of any kind being neces- 
sary. Owing to unusual demands this washery has been 
operated most of the time on double-shift. 

I believe that the following memoranda showing some 
recent results in the operation of this washery will be of 
interest to readers of Coan Ace. Note that the washed 
coal carries an ash content of only 4.71 per cent. and, 
further, that this ash content in the washed coal has not 
varied more than 0.3 of 1 per cent., at any time during the 
past five months. This emphasizes the close and accurate 
control that is possible in these machines. Four of these 
driers are installed in the plant of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., Steelton, Penn., but we are not in a position to give as 
intelligent an idea of what this plant is doing, because we 
have received as yet no data from them. 

ANALYSIS OF COAL FOR WEEK ENDING OCT. 24, 1914 
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By E. S. Zuck* 





SY NOPSIS—The apparatus required, as well as 
the possibilities of this process of repair, are here 
enumerated. An inspection of the scrap heap at 
any coal mine will reveal the opportunities for sav- 
ing which this process possesses. 





The application of the electric are process of welding 
has been growing rapidly in recent years, and it is now 
used extensively in foundries, machine shops and railway 
repair shops, both electric and steam. In the latter, 
it has been found specially efficient in repairing worn or 
broken parts of locomotives and. cars, and in many cases 
the savings made in two or three months’ operation have 
equaled the original cost of the welding apparatus. The 


*Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 
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mining industry, being a large user of machinery of one 
kind or another, should also be able to realize large say- 
ings by using are welding in repair shops. 

Are welding may be described as the utilization of the 
heat of the electric are to melt and fuse together the two 
materials to be welded. Two processes are in common use 
today, known respectively as the carbon and the metallic 
electrode processes. In both cases, one side of an electric 
circuit is connected to the article to be welded, while to the 
other side is attached an electrode, which consists in one 
instance of a carbon or graphite rod and in the other 
of an iron or steel rod. 

The process of welding includes three distinct opera- 
tions, viz., preparation of the work, striking the are, 
manipulation of the electrode, filling material and the 
article being welded. 
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PREPARATION OF THE WorRK 


It is absolutely essential that the article to be welded 
be free from dirt, grease, scale and other foreign mat- 
ter. Failure to observe this rule carefully is without 
question responsible for 90 per cent. of the failures in 
are welding. It is necessary in many cases to resort to 
chipping so that the weld may be started on bright metal. 
A good stiff wire brush is also useful in cleaning the work. 

Having thoroughly cleaned the work, the next step is 
to prepare the spot to be welded by shaping it to receive 
the weld. If a crack in a plate or bar is to be repaired, 
it should be chipped out with cold chisel and hammer so 
that a V-shaped groove is formed. If a broken casting is 
to be repaired, temporary supports for the broken mem- 
ber will be required. Projections such as lugs or lifting 
bails may have to be built up, and molding blocks of iron, 
earbon or fireclay will be required. Occasionally it will 
be advisable to preheat the metal before welding, so as to 
avoid cooling stresses and insure even contraction. A 
furnace for preheating will therefore be required. This 
may be constructed of ordinary firebrick, a gas flame be- 
ing preferably used to bring the metal up to a cherry-red 
heat. 


STRIKING THE ARC 


The operation of cleaning the article and preparing 
it for welding having been completed, one side of the weld- 
ing circuit should be connected to the work. If the piece 
is small, this is most conveniently accomplished by having 
an iron table on which to place the article, the table being 
permanently connected to one side of the welding circuit. 
Where the article is large, the current conductor can be 
tastened to it with a clamp or simply hooked on without 
clamping. If the carbon electrode is used, filling ma- 
terial should be within easy reach. The operator then 
touches the electrede to the work and instantly with- 
draws it, thus striking the arc. 

The carbon electrode should be withdrawn to a distance 
of two or more inches from the work. Little difficulty 
will be experienced in striking the carbon arc. With the 
metallic arc, the electrode has a tendency to stick and 
will frequently “freeze” to the work. Moreover, the arc 
is quite short, and in fact can seldom be operated longer 
than ;; in. The operator must feed the electrode down 
into the weld at about the same rate as that at which it 
melts off, and the electrode must be held perfectly steady 
or the are will be broken. A good plan for a beginner 
is to start with the carbon arc, and as skill is acquired, 
he can progress to the more difficult metallic are process. 
Tt will often assist materially in the latter if the operator 
provides himself with a steady rest for his arm. 


MANIPULATION OF THE ARC AND WELD 


After the arc is struck it is allowed to play on the piece, 
and if the carbon electrode is used, this is given a rotary 
motion by hand. With the metallic process the electrode 
is itself both the heating element and filling material, and 
the arc is allowed to play on the exact spot where it is 
desired to deposit the metal. With the carbon electrode, 
the filling material should be added a little at a time, the 
are, of course, being continued meanwhile until the 
metal is thoroughly melted and the weld made. 

As soon as the metal commences to cool it should be 
hammered thoroughly in order to prevent sponginess and 
to give it a finer grain. Hammering the weld also tends 
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to work out any scale or slag which may have formed 
during the welding stage. Skillful operators endeavor to 
perform the entire welding operation with a minimum 
number of applications of the arc, avoiding interruption 
and breaking of the are as much as possible. 

Direct current is most suitable for welding, and in 
fact must be used for the metallic electrode process. The 
carbon process requires a current of from 300 to 400 
amp., and the drop across the are will vary from 30 to 40 
volts, depending on the amount of current and the length 
of the are. On the other hand, the metallic electrode 
rarely requires more than 130 amp. with a drop across the 
are of from 20 to 25 volts. 

Since the drop across the are is quite low, it follows that 
are welding is inherently a low-voltage application of 
power, and consequently, where specially designed weld- 
ing outfits are installed, a 'ow-voltage generator operating 
at from 70 to 75 volts is universally employed. On ac- 
count of the difficulty of maintaining a constant current 
across the arc, and on account of the manner in which the 
are must be struck, it is not possible to operate it directly 
on the generator voltage. It is, therefore, necessary to 
connect in series with the are a resistance which is used 
to steady it, and to limit the current which will flow 
when the electrode is touched to the work. This is often 
called the “ballast resistance” and as such is a common 
feature of all direct-current are lamps. 

Welding can be done from high-potential circuits, such 
as 125, 250 and 500 volts. This practice cannot be recom- 
mended, however, where much work is done, as it is waste- 
ful of power, especially on 250- and 500-volt circuits. 
The usual practice is to install a motor generator, such as 
is shown in Fig. 1, the generator being a direct-current 
compound-wound machine, delivering 70 to 75 volts, while 
the motor is of suitable characteristics for the local power 
circuit. 

If electric power is not available, a steam or gas engine 
may be used to drive the generator. Machines having com- 
mutating poles should be used, as severe overloads may 
occur quite frequently. 

For work in connection with mine repair shops it is best 
to install low-voltage generators in the locality where 
most of the welding will be done. At the outlying points 
where it may be desirable to do occasional welding, rheo- 
stats may be used in connection with the direct-current 
haulage circuit, the potential being reduced to the 30 or 
40 volts required at the arc. An excellent size of genera- 
tor to employ is one having a capacity of 300 amp., as 
this size permits the use of both processes. 

As mentioned above, it is not possible to operate the arc 
directly from the generator or other electric circuit. Re- 
sistance must be placed in series in order to steady the 
are and limit the current which will flow at the instant 
of striking, and also to furnish the means whereby the 
current and voltage of the are may be regulated. To 
regulate the current a simple arrangement of switches and 
resistance is shown schematically in Fig. 2. This plan 
of connections can be used either with a low-voltage weld- 
ing generator or with higher potential circuits, such as 
250 and 500 volts. The only difference is in the ohmic 
value of the resistance which, of course, must be higher 
for the 250- and 500-volt circuits. 

The manipulation of this control scheme is so simple 
as to require little explanation. The operator closes the 
circuit-breaker and the two-pole knife-switch in succes- 
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sion, and then by closing one or more of the single-pole 
switches adjusts the resistance to give the current re- 
quired. The current depends, of course, on the work and 
whether the carbon or metallic process is used. Fig. 3 
shows a view of typical control panels for welding, the 
outlet panel being used when it is desired to have sev- 
eral operators w ork simultaneously. 

Before leaving this scheme of control, partic Si atten- 
tion is called to the polarity, the electrode being marked 
negative. There are several reasons for this. First, the 
positive pole provides nearly 75 per cent. of the total heat 
of the are, and if the work being welded is positive, the 
heat is where it is most required. In the second place, 
there is a tendency, when the carbon electrode is used, 
for particles of carbon to be carried into the molten metal 
from the electrode, and since carbon hardens steel, the 
weld will be so hard that it will be impossible to machine 
or work it with tools. If, however; the electrode is made 
the negative, then the flow of current is from the weld 
to the electrode. This has been found to restrict the 
amount of carbon earried into the weld by the are to a 
very small amount, so that little hardening of the material 
results. Hardening of the weld can also be further pre- 
vented by using a long arc—not less than 3 in. in length. 
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This matter of polarity is also of importance in cases 
where it is desirable to do welding from the mine haulage 
circuit, one side of which is grounded. It is usually the 
case that the trolley wire is positive. It will not do, there- 
fore, to connect the positive wire to the article to be 
welded without insulating the latter from the ground, 
otherwise a short-circuit would take place. If the ar- 
ticle to be welded is placed on wooden supports, which 
will insulate it from the ground, then no trouble will oc- 
cur, and if much welding is to be done it may be found 
best to make the trolley wire the negative, because with 
this arrangement no insulating supports will be required 
for the work. The operator, however, should stand on 
an insulated platform or mat when working with the 
welding electrode on the ungrounded side. 

In addition to the welding generator and its control 
equipment, protective coverings for the operator, and 
electrode holders are required. The electric arc makes a 
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briliant hight, which is highly actinic. If the body is ex- 
posed to the bare arc a burn takes place which is quite 
similar to severe sun-burn. The skin reddens and finally 
peels off. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the entire body of the 
operator be covered. Ordinary clothing is sufficient pro- 
tection for the trunk and limbs, while the hands should 
be protected by gloves, and the operator should not work 
with his sleeves rolled up or shirt front open. Special — 
protection must be provided for the head, two forms of 
which are shown in Fig. 4. The hood or helmet, shown 
to the left, entirely covers the head, and is provided 
with a colored-glass window through which the workman 
observes the welding operation. The glass in this win- 
dow is specially selected to cut off the rays which are 
harmful to the eyes, and also to reduce the brilliancy of 
the are to a degree comfortable to them. 

The hood must be used when carbon welding is being 
done, as this process requires that filling material be added 
to the weld from time to time, so that both hands must 
be free. The shield shown to the right in Fig. 4 is used 
for metallic electrode welding, and is simply held in front 
of the face, thus affording sufficient protection, since the 
metallic are is not so powerful as the carbon are. 

Fig. 4 also shows the two types of electrode holders. The 
electrode for carbon welding is a hard, solid graphite rod 
about 8 in. long and 84 in. in diameter. Although occa- 
sionally broken, it does not wear away rapidly, and con- 
sequently does not require frequent renewal. The best 
metallic pene material is Swedish or Norway iron 
wire about 1 or =’; in. diameter, cut in lengths about 12 
in. long. Theds are consumed quite rapidly, about one 
per minute, and the holder is designed so that new elec- 
trodes can be quickly and easily inserted. 

The application of electric arc welding to the repair 
of machinery, no matter of what type, can be classified 
under three heads—building up; filling in; welding to- 
gether. 


Burupine Up 


Machinery of all kinds is subject to wear which mani- 
fests itself in various ways. The kind of wear which can 
be repaired most efficiently by the are welding process is 
that where friction has gradually ground or worn away 
the metal. Means are provided in all well designed ap- 
paratus to take up some of this wear, but there are limits 
beyond which it is necessary to replace the worn part. 
Repair of such parts is, therefore, a “building-up” proc- 
ess, by which it is restored to its original form and di- 
mensions. 

There are many examples of this application. Fig. 6 
shows a case where the threads on the end of an arma- 
ture shaft had become so badly worn that they would no 
longer hold the nut. New metal was welded onto the 
shaft and the lower view shows the appearance of the 
rough weld. The upper view shows the same shaft after 
it was turned and new threads cut. The complete opera- 
tion in this case cost 65c. and saved more than a new 
shaft, because this armature was of an old design and 
not arranged so that the shaft could be pressed out and: 
a new one substituted without disturbing the wind- 
ings. 

Other examples of this class of welding are found in 
the building up of keyways in shafts, gears and ‘pinions 
which have become worn and battered so that they no 
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longer afford a tight fit for the key. It is simply neces- 
sary to fill them up by the metallic electrode process, 
after which new keyways can be cut in the same place. 
Brake rods and the like connected at the ends by pins are 
apt to have the holes therefor worn elliptical, thus caus- 
ing lost motion and perhaps failure to operate properly. 
These elliptical holes can be easily filled up and new 
ones drilled. 

A striking example of this class of repair work is 
found in steam railroad shops in the case of flat spots on 
locomotive drivers. When these develop it was formerly 
necessary to remove the drive wheels and turn the entire 
rim down to the same diameter in the wheel lathe. This 
operation was expensive, and also required considerable 
time during which the locomotive was idle. The new 
way is to weld fresh metal onto these flat spots by the 
electric arc, and then grind or file them down to a smooth 


Biow-Ho.ue#s IN A PuLLEY REPAIRED BY ELECTRIC WELDING 
BEFORE FINAL FINISHING WAS COMPLETE 


Fic. 6. REPAIR *oR A WORNOUT 
THREAD ON ARMATURE SHAFT 


surface. These operations can both be performed without 
removing the drivers from the locomotive, and the net sav- 
ing in money often amounts to over $200. 


FILLING IN 


Although fillimg in may appear to be the same as 
the first process mentioned, nevertheless it is applied to 
a somewhat different work. The filling-in 
process is peculiarly applicable in repairing steel castings 
defective by reason of blow-holes, sand-holes ete. The 
distinction is that the defects have not been caused by 
wear. This application is common in foundries and ma- 
chine shops. An example is shown in Fig. 5. The face 
of a cast-steel brake wheel developed bad blow-holes when 
partly machined. These have been filled up by the electric 
arc process, after which the machining has been com- 
pleted. 


class of 
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Broken Lua on Moror FRAME 


Fig. 8.» Motor 


FRAME WITH THE BROKEN LuG REPAIRED 


WELDING TOGETHER 


As the name implies, this operation consists in weld- 
ing together the broken parts of machinery and equip- 
ment. This demands considerable care and skill, because 
the strength of the weld is usually of prime importance in 
such repairs. A most ingenious application is shown in 
Fig. 10. Six cast-steel motor frames were received from 
the foundry lacking the supports for the axle-bearing 
brackets. This was truly a serious defect, and the case 
looked hopeless. Arc welding came to the rescue, however, 
saving the frames and a considerable amount of money 
as well. Steel bars of suitable dimensions were prepared, 
and as shown in the picture were securely welded in place. 
One of the welds is seen plainly at the lower left corner 
of the motor frame. These welded supports have given 
entire satisfaction, apparently being as strong as those in 
a perfect casting. 

Another example of this type of repair is shown in 


Fig. 7. This shows a cast-steel motor frame with a cor- 
ner broken off. In Fig. 8 the broken piece has been se- 
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fibrous in structure, and furthermore has the peculiarity 
that it passes abruptly from a solid to a liquid condition, 
there being no intermediate stage during which it is more 
or less plastic. The principal difficulty seems to lie in 
controlling the hardness of the weld, which is usually so 
hard that machining is impossible despite all precautions. 

Probably the best method of procedure is to heat the 
casting before welding to a white-hot condition and then 
weld, using the metallic electrode process. 

After welding the piece should be thoroughly annealed. 
If, however, it is not necessary to machine the weld, the 
above method may not be necessary, although the results 
of welding are apt to be unreliable and uncertain no mat- 
ter how skillfully the work be done. If a weld im east 
iron will save the day, by all means try it, but do not be 
disappointed if the results are unsatisfactory. 

There are many applications of arc welding in mine re- 
pair shops which could be mentioned. Only a thorough 


examination of the scrap pile eam reveal its possibilities, 
and even then, when once facilities for welding have been 





Fie. 9. Wriprne A LOCOMOTIVE Fia. 10. 
FRAME 
eurely welded in place and so skillfully has the work been 


done, that it is difficult to distinguish the weld. 

A railroad-shop application is shown in Fig. 9, where 
a broken frame of a steam locomotive has been repaired by 
electric welding. The operator has used the metallic elec- 
trode process—the arc is not in use and the weld is shown 
in white. Note how the crack was first notched or Vd 
out so as to receive the weld properly. In the same man- 
ner a broken mine-locomotive frame of the cast-steel bar 
type could be easily repaired without loss of strength in 
the frame. The cost of welding the steam-locomotive 
frame shown in Fig. 9 was $3.29. 

The question often arises as to what materials are 
suited for repairing by electric arc welding. Cast steel, 
rolled steel, wrought iron and malleable iron can all be 
welded successfully with uniform results in the hands of 
experienced workmen. Malleable iron does not weld quite 
so easily, however, as the other materials mentioned. Cast 
iron, on the other hand, is not as suitable for welding as 
steel and wrought iron. It is crystalline rather than 
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provided, new applications will be constantly appearing. 
It is not experimental in any sense of the term, and should 
be included in the equipment of every shop engaged in the 
repair and maintenance of any considerable amount of 
equipment. 


Si 


Canadian Mining Institute will hold its seventeenth annual 
meeting in Toronto, Can., Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
Mar. 3, 4 and 5. Headquarters will be at the King Edward 
Hotel. The Eastern Canadian Passenger Association has 
conceded special transportation privileges to members and 
their friends attending the meeting, based on the lowest 
first-class fare for the round trip on certificate plan. The 
conditions under which these are granted are as follows: 
(1) A single first-class ticket must be purchased not more 
than three days (Sunday not to be counted) prior to the 
opening of the meeting. (2) A standard certificate of such ~ 
purchase must be obtained from the ticket agent issuing the 
transportation. (3) The certificate must be indorsed by the 
secretary of the institute and stamped by a representative 
of the railways, who will be in attendance at the secretary’s 
office, The King Edward Hotel. (4) A fee of 25c. is charged 
for the validation of the certificate. Secretary S. Mortimor 
Lamb, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, Que. 
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SYNOPSIS—This third installment of this 
series takes up the New River and Kanawha dis- 
trict coals in the same detail as the other districts 
have been treated. The fourth and concluding 
installment will appear in an early issue. 





In 1873, the first New River coal was shipped to the 
East; and 10 years later, when the first shipment of 
Pocahontas coal was made, the output of New River 
district was 405,000 tons per annum. From that date 
to the end of 1913, 104,531,000 tons of New River coal 


*Consulting engineer, 426 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 
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From the Chesapeake & Ohio New 
River field comes about 63 per cent. of the total output 
of New River coal. 


have been shipped. 


Coat BEDS 

The beds mined are the Sewell, Fire Creek and Beckley. 
The coal from each bed is of the same character, struc- 
ture and appearance, but with some variation in 
tent, as shown later on; the greatest development is in 
the Sewell bed, which also covers the most territory. 
It is worthy of note that at no locality yet developed are 
more than two of these beds of workable thickness. 

The Sewell bed underlies the whole New River area 
and is correlated with one of the upper beds in the 


con- 


Pocahontas series. The Fire Creek is worked on the 
eastern and northeastern edge and along New River, 
east of Fayette, while the Beckley bed is at its best to 
the south and southwest, along the Virginian Ry. 

The New River beds are in the middle group of the 
Pottsville series, above the Pocahontas; the prevailing 
dip is to the northwest with the same thinning out in 
that direction as is noted in the Pocahontas beds. 

Sewell Bed—There is considerable variation in thick- 
ness of the coal, from 6 ft. 2 in. on Upper Loup Creek 
to 2 ft. 6 in. along the New River at the northwestern 
edge of the field. The average thickness of the whole 
bed is 5.01 ft., as shown by 196 measurements at 50 
mines made by the U. S. Bureau of Mines engineers. 
The same measurements show the average thickness of 
the clean coal to be 4.9 ft., rejecting all partings over 
3% in. in thickness. 

In some localities this bed usually has, at or near 
the top, from 1 to 6 in. of so called bone, which is really 
alternate layers of bone and coal heavily impregnated 
with iron pyrites. This is either left up with the root 
or, if it comes down, is left in the mine or thrown out 
by the inspectors. 

Fire Creek Bed—This bed varies in thickness from 2 
ft. 6 in. on Piney Creek at the east to 6 ft. 11 in. about 
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four miles west of Thurmond. The average thickness 
is 4.14 ft., as shown by 68 measurements in 20 mines 
made by the U. 8S. Bureau of Mines engineers. The 
average thickness of the clean coal, rejecting partings 
over 34 in. in thickness, is 4.05 ft. 

Beckley Bed—This bed shows greater local difference 
of thickness owing to rolls and the variations in the bone 
or slate partings: where the total thickness is greatest, 
the partings are also the largest. As high as 11 ft. has been 
measured, varying down to 414% ft. in the same mine. 

The average thickness as shown by the Bureau of 
Mines measurements at 35 places in 10 mines is 5.33 ft., 
the average for the clean coal being 4.94 ft. Measure- 
ments by the West Virginia Survey in 22 mines show an 
average of 5.3 ft. 

The slate or bone partings in all these beds vary both 
in thickness and relative position. In the Sewell and Fire 
Creek beds, where they thin down to 3 or 314 ft., the coal 
is often clean from roof to floor. 

DeEscriIpTION OF CoaAL 


In 1878 a report was issued by the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering, U. 8. Navy, on trials of New River coal, 


comparing it with anthracite and Georges Creek. This 
report says: 
New River coal is a first-class steam-producing fuel, 9 per 


rc 


eent. better than anthracite and 5 per cent. better than 
Georges Creek. Moderately coking, it burned freely, swelled 
slightly and coked properly, proving a first-class steam coal, 
well suited for steamship use. It was partly in lump and 
partly in dust, the latter at. once cohering in the fire by 
coking. This coal requires but little labor in the furnace 
to work it. 

This description apples equally well to the New 
River coal shipped today. It is of similar structure and 
appearance to Pocahontas. coal, will average lower in 
ash, slightly higher in yolatile and sulphur and _ has 
about the same variation in fusing temperature of the 
ash. It also averages somewhat higher in heat value. 
Like Pocahontas, it is a strong coking coal, burning with 
a short white flame and intense heat. 


ANALYSES OF CARGO SHIPMENTS FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
DURING THE PAST THREE YEARS 


12 Cargoes 17 Cargoes 18 Cargoes 48 Cargoes Slack 

Avr. Best Avr. Best Avr. Best Avr. Best 
Moisture, dry coal. ..... ....- 2.66 OFX80) FiOPSO' oe eee eee eee 
Volatile matter... 20.65 21.50 20.22 21.00 20.58 22.19: 21.63 19.2 19.92 
Fixed carbon...... 73.54 73.06 72.58 74.40 74.15 73.53 72.99 77.9 74.64 
ASH Ss. ate iG Dae 5.44 5.62 4.60 4.48 4.28. 5.24 2.9 5.00 
Sulphur... 0.94 0.94 0.91 0.92 0.87 0.80 0.98 0.65 0.83 
Biititek ec See Perils Oe ee ee 14,815 14,942 14,900 15,314 ..... ..... 15,018 


Supplemental Notes—Average of 51 cargoes as delivered showed 2.49 per cent. 
moisture. Highest B.t.u. value in 70 cargoes (dry coal) was 15,260, the ash con- 
tent being 2.90 per cent.; the average of the 70 cargoes was 14,879 B.t.u. The coal 
in the 12- and 17-cargo ‘lots was from the Sewell and Fire Creek seams and the 

cargoes averaged 5000 tons each; these two sets of analyses, and that for the 
slack coal, were made by the Bureau of Mines, and the balance by Navy Depart- 
ment inspectors at ge cdee Roads. The average analyses of 29 cargoes showed: 
Moisture, 2.81; ash, 5.55; B.t.u., 14 ,812, the maximum B.t.u. being 15,110 and the 
ash, 3.94. The eee ‘analy sis is given to show the average composition of the 
small coal. 


As regards friability, the two coals may be considered 
about the same; if there is any difference, the New 
tiver coal has a slight advantage, as there are a few small 
areas in the latter district where the coal is distinctly 
harder than elsewhere in either field. For instance, there is 
one small mine in the Sewell bed where the run-of-mine 
coal will average 60 per cent. 114-in. screens by 
actual weight, as against an average of 30 to 35 per 
cent. in the rest of the field; at another large mine, the 
average over 114 in. will run about 46 per cent. There 
is also an operation in the Beckley bed where the run- 
of-mine coal will average 50 to 55 per cent. lump and 
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A 5000-ton cargo of New River coal sent: to the 
Italian Railways was tested for the percentage of small 
coal by running a large sample over screens 6 ft. 8 in. 
long, 3 ft. 3 in. wide and bars *4 in. apart, inclined at 
an angle of 45 deg.; 35 per cent. of this coal went over 
the screens, the coal having been handled five times from 
the mine car. 

The New River coals show an increase in volatile 
matter from the southeast to the north and northwest, 
exactly opposite to the Pocahontas coals in this respect. 
This variation apphes, however, as a rule, to the Sewell 
bed alone, the Fire Creek and Beckley showing com- 
paratively little change. 

There is also a variation in the sulphur content of 
the New River coals, which applies almost entirely to 
the Sewell bed. This variation cannot be placed geo- 
graphically and follows no direction, although it is most 
evident in one particular area, near the center of the 
field. 

The variations in volatile and sulphur are as follows, 
according to the Bureau of Mines analysis, composite 
samples: 








-Volatile- Sulphur- 
Bed Fiom To Avr. From To Avr. 
Sewell... 13.50 25. 50* 20.07 sev Al 0.51 0.82 
Fire Creek... 14.54 19.42 16.98 0.97 0.47 0.66 
Beckley. . 12).57 17.50 14.79 ie 12 0.56 0.77 


The ash content shows but ‘little variation in all of 
the New-River coals. Of the three beds, the Fire Creek 
is slightly higher in ash. The amount of oxygen in 
these coals also shows small variations and is remark- 
ably low, which fact, with the small amount of ash, ex- 
plains to a large extent their high heating value. 

The ash-fusing temperature of the New River coals 
shows similar variations to the Pocahontas, from as low 
as 2200 to over 2600-deg. F. in the coal as shipped; some 
of this variation is doubtless due to difference in the 
preparation or cleaning. 

In 1909, the U. S. Geol. Survey inspectors took sam- 
ples from nearly all of the mines in the New River and 
Pocahontas coal fields. In the accompanying table the 
average analyses are figured from those as given in 
Bulletin No. 22, Bureau of Mines. In obtaining the 
averages given, the analysis of the composite sample 
from each mine was used. 


MINE SAMPLES OF NEW RIVER COALS BY THE U.S. GEOL. SURVEY 


Sewell Bed? Fire Creek Bed? Beckley Bed? All 
Avr. High Low Avr. High Low Avr. High Beds* 
3.43 5.24 2.57 8.24 4.17 (2563) = Sooeaa leo 
20.07 25.5 16.00 16.98 19.57 14.65 14.79 16.5 18.48 
76.43 80.71 71.10 77.72 81.20 75.4777 .42°82.19 ibs 42 


Moisture, dry coal. 
Volatile matter.... 
Fixed carbon...... 


Ash otic mian ultras 3.48 5.382 2.31 5.28 8.54 .2.56.4.09%6.16 4.09 
Sulphuws sas OS Sue. SOTO na rape: 0.97 +@.47 '0:78.1.12 0.78 
Hydrogen, ..vu% i 04.81 5.02 4,585s4.68 4°92 4.08° 4.75 4.87 4.75 
Carbone en... 121 50,06 oh 95 83.95 ae 94 87.66 82.35 85.78 87.46 85.78 
NITROGEN yee whee 1.05/51.66. 1733. 1550 1.64 365) 52 GO means 
Oxygenia. vite crc 3.36 5.41 2.05 2.85 3.45 2.01 


3. 1t 73:63) S701 
B.t.u.. Pivot, may Nate May 130 15.404 14, 827 14,898 15,400 14,425 15,121 15,302 15,121 
Sal analyace! 2 20 analyses. 314 analyses. 485 analyses. 


x 


Kanawua District Coats 


The higher-volatile coals from the Chesaveake & Ohio 
district, a considerable tonnage of which is now being 
shipped from Hampton Roads, are generally known as 
Kanawha splint and Kanawha gas coals, rather a mis- 
leading classification. “Splints” refers to the laminated 
fracture of the coal and its supposed resemblance to the 
Scotch splint coals in that particular. The term Kan- 
awha gas is applied indiscriminately to coals coming 
mainly from the No. 2 Gas, Eagle and Powellton beds 
running from 30 to 36 per cent. volatile and used for 
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many purposes. All of these coals come from the Kan- 
awha district, in which there are six beds mined. 

In ascending the series of beds, the coal changes, the 
lower ones containing some hard, splinty layers which 
increase in thickness until in the upper beds the coal is 
nearly all hard and of laminated structure, mining out 
in cubical or oblong blocks; it also has an increased 
percentage of volatile, and as a rule is somewhat lower 
in sulphur and with a higher ash-fusing temperature 
than the gas coals. In fact, many of the Kanawha splint 
coals may be considered as practically nonclinkering, 
the ash-fusing temperature showing over 2900 deg. F. 
in some instances. 

The coals in this field were mined a number of years 
previous to the opening of the New River field. As far 
back as 1840 they were used at the salt works near 
Charleston, W. Va., and previous to the Civil War they 
were shipped by water to the Ohio markets, as they still 
are to some extent. 
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blocks, which stand severe handling. For this reason, 
these coals are in great demand for use where a lumpy 
fuel is required, as on locomotives. 

It will be seen from the analyses that all of these coals 
are low in sulphur, comparing favorably in this respect 
with the New River Pocahontas coals; and what is of 
more importance, the ash of the splints, while higher 
than in the other coals mentioned, is practically non- 
fusible and makes little or no clinkers. 

These coals are very easy to fire, ignite readily, burn 
a long flame and give little waste of unconsumed fuel in 
the ash. In addition to the high percentage of lumps, 
they will get up steam quickly, are capable of giving 
high rates of combustion and a high evaporation per 
square foot of heating surface (the latter points being 
desirable features in locomotive operation) and throw 
comparatively few sparks, requiring also little slicing 
or raking of the fires. 

For metallurgical purposes, especially in the making 


TABLE OF ANALYSES OF KANAWHA DISTRICT COALS COMPILED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 





—Fazgle——.  —No: 2 Gas— Winifrede. —— Powellton -——. CedarGrove — Coalburg — S.-B. No. 5 Block 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 No.7 No.8 No.9 _.No.10 No. 11 No.12 No. 13 No. 14 No. 15 No. 16 No. 17 No. 18 
INEGISHITOS. <0. 6) o-.< 0.81 Dry Less ery: Lob.) ol. 660) (Dry 1.00 0.82 Dry Dry Dry V.05. 1.27 Dry Valea! iPetived 2) li Ie (8) 
Volatile matter..... 31.01 31.17 33.52 32.64 36.48 36.27 33.99 31.61 31.18 29.83 31.95 35.44 35.35 33.62 36.31 33.41 34.44 34.22 
Fixed carbon....... 63.09" 64.52 59:78 59.88 56.85 -57.10 60.92 61.72 64.79 63.31 61.44 56.29 58.19 58.84 56.21 -59.01 55.83 61.43 
PAGS) ce, ate ss as 5.09 4.32 5.52 7.48 §.12 4.97 5.09 5.67 3.21 6.86 8.91 8.27 5.41 6.28 7.48 6.07 8.15 3.05 
PUT se fenkt too ccs 0.86 0.61 1.29 0.94 0.85 0.81 0.70 0.78 0.64 0.80 0.60 1.38 0.95 0.70 0.61 0.86 are 0.76 
Fiydrogen. seni... >: BIGOT sea. Sh 5.01 5.07 ne toc. fos 5.01 5.00 4.98 4.95 5.10 5.19 ora cae aay 4.69 4.81 
BOAT DON Ses os hicks 79°98 ee 78.92 80.03 eas Peis ae) 49.93. 82.00, 80.16 77.14 78.09 78.09 eye OL AL” 70,06 80. 93 
UTOREN. W065 dees 1 oe AY ee ee 1.14 1.40 Prk ear ir Be 1.24 aL ea lat 1.65 1.21 1.19 1.14 Setiee P19 hee | 1.23 
RURVOON GBs ves o> ess ieGe woe tt. 8.12 5.08 dete ud oe ee CBOE 7.68 5.55 mee 7.05 9.63 8.66 wee 10.03 9.76 9.22 
Te Ree en eee 14,709 14,909 14,277 14,3884 14,345 14,371 14,470 14,358 14,931 14,517 14,460 13,995 14,217 14,133 14,086 13,868 13,418 14,397 


Eagle—Analysis No. 1 is the average of samples of air dried coal from 15 different mines, according to the W. Va. Geol. Surv. 


6 samples from one mine where the coal was 7 ft. thick at its best. 


No. 2 Gas—Analysis No. 3 is of an average sample from 34 mines, according to the W. Va. Geol. Surv. 


ing to the U. S. Bureau Mines Bull. No. 22. 


Winifrede—Analyses Nos. 5 and 6 are shipment samples of 1}-in. coal, according to a private report of the Fuel Testing Co. 
Analysis No. 8 is the average of samples from five mines, according to the W. Va. Geol. Surv., Bull. No. 2. 


slack and nut. 
used in analysis No. 7 was 2910 deg. F. 


Powellton—Analysis No. 9 is of mine samples, according to the W. Va. Geol. Surv., Bull. No. 2. 


Analysis No. 2 is the average of 
Analysis No. 4 is of a shipment of mine-run coal, accord- 


Analysis No. 7 is the same of 2-in. 
The ash-fusing temperature of the sample 


Analysis No. 10 is of ashipment sample, according to the U. §. 


Bureau of Mines, Bull. No. 22. Analysis No. 11 is of a shipment ‘of 13 cars sampled and analyzed by the U. S. Geol. Surv. 


Cedar Grove—Analysis No. 12 is of shipment samples, according to the U. 8. Bureau of Mines, Bull. No. 22. 


from five different mines, according to the W. Va. Geol. Surv., Bull. No. 2. 


Analysis No. 13 is the average of mine samples 


Coalburg—Analysis No. 14 is the average of air dried samples from 13 mines on the C. & O. Ry., according to the W. Va. Geol. Surv. Analysis No. 15 is a shipment 


sample of 1}-in. lump, according to a private report of the Fuel Testing Company. 


Stockton-Belmont—Analysis No. 16 is an average from five mines, according to the W. Va. Geol. Sury., Bull. No. 2. 


No. 5 Block—Analysis No. 17 is an average from ten mines, according to the W. Va. Geol. Surv., Bull. No. 2. 


the analysis of No. 17. 


There is no doubt that these coals will meet with 
an increasing demand at tidewater, as they are sold at 
a cheaper f.o.b. price than the New River Pocahontas 
coals and, for some purposes, give almost as good re- 
sults, especially as locomotive fuel. 

Typical analyses of the coal from each of these beds 
are given herewith, beginning with the lowest. 

As in the Norfolk & Western fields, these coals are in 
the Kanawha series, the lower (gas) coals being softer, 
of columnar structure and lower volatile, and the upper 
beds containing the so called splint coals. 


KANAWHA SpuLiInt Coats 


Nearly all of the splint coals are shipped to the West, 
where they are largely used by railroads, at power plants, 
gas works, in the manufacture of malleable iron and 
for domestic heating. Large shipments are also made 
to storage plants on the Great Lakes, as these coals 
stock well and are comparatively free from liability to 
spontaneous combustion. 

The name “splint coals” refers solely to their fracture 
and not to their appearance, as they are clean and lumpy, 
but break in layers across the seam instead of breaking 
with the vertical fracture of the New River and Poca- 
hontas coals. While the latter fuels will average about 
35 to 40 per cent. lump at the mines, the splint grades 
will run 70 to 75 per cent., the coal coming out in large 


Analysis No. 18 is the best obtained when making 


of malleable iron, these coals give excellent results, as 
they are low in sulphur and burn with a long flame and 
no clinkers. They also give good results in either gas- 
producers or in direct heating. 

Owing to these many excellent properties, these fuels 
are readily sold in the Middle West. For many pur- 
poses they are also given preference over the semi-bitum- 
inous coals of higher theoretical heating value, such as 
New River and Pocahontas, especially with various types 
of overfeed stokers. 

For domestic use the Kanawha splints always bring 
good prices and are in great demand, as they ignite 
readily, make a beautiful fire and do not injure the grates 
and heating surfaces. 

In general, these coals are adapted for almost every 
use. They are among the best locomotive fuels in the 
country, good steam coals, either for hand firing or in 
stokers, and are excellent coking coals; they are largely 
used for the manufacture of illuminating gas, and are 
well suited for producer-gas work. 


KANAWHA GAS CoALs 
It is worthy of mention that a coal from the No. 2 
Gas bed gave the highest results of all coals tested, both 
in evaporation under boilers and in gas-producers, at 
the St. Louis testing plant of the U. 8. Geol. Survey. 
Eagle Bed Coal—This bed is correlated with the War 
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Eagle coals on the Norfolk & Western. It is an excel- 
lent steam coal and one of the best coking coals, espe- 
cially for byproduct ovens. The bed varies in thickness 
from 4 to 7 feet. 

No. 2 Gas Coal Bed—The greatest developments in 
the Kanawha field are in this bed, as it covers the largest 
area and varies from five to over ten feet in thickness. 
It is a good coking coal, an excellent all-around steam 
fuel, one of the best locomotive fuels in the country and 
suitable for gas-producer plants and heating furnaces; 
it is also largely used for the manufacture of illuminat- 
ing gas and is much in demand for use in automatic 
stokers. 

As might be expected, there is some variation in the 
constituents of this coal in different localities. As re- 
gards heat value, it is at its best near the eastern and 
southern edge, along the Virginian Ry. territory. There 
is also quite a little variation in the structure and hard- 
ness of the coal in this bed; in some localities it is all 
rather soft and of columnar structure, while at all other 
places there is a more or less thick section of a hard 
splinty coal in the bed. 

This coal, as well as that from the Eagle bed, is now 
extensively used at byproduct coke ovens, mixed with 
a certain percentage of the lower-volatile New River- 
Pocahontas coals. The resultant mixture gives about 
25 per cent. volatile, which insures a high yield of both 
coke and byproducts as well as a better product struc- 
turally. 

Winifrede Bed—This bed covers a large area and 
considerable new development is now going on, as it is 
one of the best splint coals in the region. There is a cer- 
tain amount of the softer “gas” coal in this bed, making 
it a good all around steam, furnace and domestic fuel, 
and there is no better coal of its class in the country. 
The new developments toward the southwest are show- 
ing even better than the original openings along the 
Kanawha River, the volatile matter and ash decreasing 
and the heat value increasing. 

Powellton Bed—This bed underlies a comparatively 
limited area, with only eight mines opened. It is, how- 
ever, superior to most of the Kanawha coals for steam 
or coke making; it is a soft, friable coal of columnar 
structure, resembling the New River product. The 
thickness of the bed varies from 41% to 6 feet. 

Cedar Grove Bed—This is the lowest of the splint 
coal beds. It is largely used for domestic purposes, but 
is also good steam fuel. It is rather softer than the 
higher splint coals and the thickness of the bed varies 
from 2 ft. 10 in. to 3 ft. 6 inches. 

Coalburg Bed—This bed has the greatest development 
of any of the splint coals, covering a large area and 
varying from 4 to 8 ft. in thickness. Like the Wini- 
frede bed, it contains layers of softer “gas” coal and at 
one mine a 6- to 8-in. layer of cannel coal. It is inter- 
esting to note that these two beds are never both found 
of workable thickness in the same locality. What has 
already been said about the splint coals generally ap- 
plies also to this bed. 

Stockton-Belmont Bed—This is another of the splint 
coal beds, the coal from which is largely used for do- 
mestic purposes. It covers a wide territory, the thick- 
ness of the bed running from 4 to 12 ft., with partings. 

No. 5 Block Bed—This bed in the Alleghany series 
is identical with the Lower Kittanning of Pennsylvania 
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and the Roaring Creek of northern West Virginia, 
where, however, it is a semibituminous coal. In the 
Kanawha field it is a hard, splinty fuel, high in volatile, 
with layers of softer coal. It is a good steam and do- 
mestic coal. 


KENTUCKY FIFLp 
It is probable that some of the coals from this field 
may come to Hampton Roads in the future, but owing 
to the freight rate differential, they are of no importance 
at this time and will not be included in this description, 
except to say that they are bituminous coking and gas 
coals. 
(To be concluded) 
Extracts from a Superintende 
emt’s Diary 


We men have a way of assuming that the weight of 
the world is entirely upon our shoulders, and we take 
ourselves seriously in consequence; in fact, if any of 
our women graciously offer to share the burden with us, 
we are apt to become quite disconcerted and grave. 

But now and then our well meant importance suffers 
a shock and before our equilibrium is entirely restored 
we are treated to a little surprise. 

For more than a year now I have been giving ear to 
any suggestion that seemed to offer possibilities toward 
building up the moral atmosphere of our village; san- 
itary requirements, housing conditions, street improve- 
ments, amusements; in fact, any suggestion was wel- 
comed and an investigation followed. In spite of my 
desires and best efforts, results have not been satisfac- 
tory, and last night I remarked to my wife that it seemed 
to me that some of the women of our camp were in- 
spiration proof. 

My wife put down the embroidery, on which she had 
been working, deliberately, and in a very impressive 
manner said: “Say that again, and don’t choke on the 
word women.” 

I obeyed instructions. 

“And now,” continued my wife, “will you please re- 
call for my benefit some of the impressive conversations 
you have had with these women from which they might 
be expected to absorb inspiration ?” 

I hesitated; he who hesitates is lost. 

My wife followed up the advantage and became elo- 
quent. She always waxes eloquent when she realizes her 
superiority. 

“You men, what do you know about inspiring women ? 
Tsn’t it about time that you learned that the only way 
to build up the morals of a community is to listen to 
the women of the community, instead of attempting to 
instruct them? What do men know about morals, any- 
way ?” 

When my wife addresses me as “men” I do not at- 
tempt to interrupt her conversation; experience has 
taught me that it is not wise, and so I allowed her to 
continue, 

“You build houses that are intended for homes to be 
ruled over by women, and yet you never discuss the 
plans with a woman for comment or approval. You 
decide on sanitary regulations that are to make these 
homes habitable and you tell the men that they must 
carry them out. And yet all of the regulations must be 
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carried out by the women if they are carried out at all. 

“You decide that you will insist on a certain moral 
standard for your citizens, and the next day you men 
appoint a company physician who will eventually drive 
every woman who craves motherhood out of your camp. 
A moral atmosphere and no mothers! We lived in such 
a town in New Mexico.” 

Fortunately, one of my mine foremen came by for a 
little conference just then and I was allowed to retire 
peacefully from my wife’s presence. 

“Mack,” I said to the foreman after we had concluded 
the business which had brought him to our house, “what 
do you think would happen if we made an effort to take 
all of the women in the camp into our confidence when- 
ever matters of social and moral welfare were under 
discussion ?” 

“But how would we go about it?” ventured Mack. 

“Personal interviews, of course,” I replied. 

Mack gave me a searching look to see if I were in 
dead earnest, and then he began to grin. 

“Say, Mr. Thompson,” he said, “my wife has a jeal- 
ous streak in her; how about Mrs. Thompson ?” 

Mack didn’t expect a reply, so I didn’t disappoint 
him. 


a 
The Labor Situation 





SY NOPSIS—Attempts to settle the eastern Ohio 
dispute fail. The conciliators concede the opera- 
tors’ argument. Trouble in Oklahoma ordered 
at an end by national union officials. 





Failure again marked the efforts of the miners and oper- 
ators in the eastern Ohio field to arrive at a wage agreement. 
The conferences which had been held in Columbus, continuing 
for more than two weeks, were adjourned sine die last week 
without any tangible results. The miners’ representatives 
finally and conclusively refused the plan of arbitration sug- 
gested and Secretary-Treasurer Green announced after a 
conference of miners’ Officials that no plan of arbitration 
would be accepted. Thus all the talking went for naught and 
the mines are still idle. 

The federal investigators Daniel J. Keefe and Hywel 
Davies completed their work and left for Washington, D. C., 
to submit it to the Department of Labor. A partial report 
was given out before leaving which will undoubtedly be 
included in the complete summary, and some of this we quote 
as follows: 


The Federal Conciliators Support the Operators 


It has been said by the miners that the present mining 
price in the state of Ohio is the equivalent of the price paid 
under the old contract. The miners say that their equivalent 
to the mining pric2 is based on the screening percentage of 
the whole state. But the operators contend that the Policy 
Committee of the United Mine Workers of America, approved 
by referendum vote, instructed that each district, sub-district 


or group of districts was to renew its old contract, except 
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where the method of mining coal has been changed by law 
or otherwise. In such places the price to be paid for mine 
run would be the equivalent of the price paid per ton for 
screened coal. 

It has been said that percentages in the Hocking Valley 
district were 72 lump and 28 screenings, and that the equiva- 
lent of the price in that district would be 49.64c.; while in 
the Cambridge field the percentages were 68 and 32, and the 
price for that would be 47c.; while in the eastern Ohio field 
the percentages are 64 and 36 and the price for mine run 
should be 44.61c. If this is true, it would show that the 
Hocking Valley district has received a reduction of 2.64c. 
on the equivalent price they paid under the old contract; and 


that the price for the Cambridge district of 47c. per ton is 


equivalent to the price paid last year. So that if the miners 
and operators should conclude a contract on any price less 
than the price paid or established in the stdte of Ohio, the 
operators in the Hocking Valley could not make serious 
objection to it, because they have already received a reduction 
of 2.64c. on the last year’s price. And if the percentage is 
correct for the Cambridge field, the operators there could not 
advance any argument why their scale should be lowered. 


The eastern Ohio district includes Harrison, Belmont and 
Jefferson Counties and a small portion of Monroe. But the 
northwestern part of Jefferson County belongs to the Bergholz 
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district, and a small part of Harrison 
as part of the eastern Ohio area. 


is also not included 


The Freight Question 


A protest was filed recently with Governor Willis against 
the rates on coal from Hocking Valley points destined for 
Lake Erie. These are alleged to be discriminatory in favor 
of West Virginia coal, by the United Mine Workers of Ohio. 
John Moore, president of the Ohio miners, told Governor Willis 
that there is no truth in reports that eastern Ohio miners 
will support the Gallagher senate bill, which seeks to amend 
the mine-run law by permitting miners and operators to sign 
a contract on another basis than the mine-run system. The 
governor was told by the committee that railroads charge 
75c. a ton for hauling Ohio-mined coal from Armitage, Athens 
County, Ohio, to Toledo, while they haul West Virginia coal 
from the same point for 35 cents. 


The Work of Starting a Pump Too Heavy for a Mine Foreman 


Three representatives of the International body of the 
United Mine Workers were obliged to make a trip to Spadra, 
Okla., recently to restore discipline among 150 striking miners, 
who had refused to recognize their contracts with two of 
the mines at that place, and who remained idle against the 
orders of their district managers. The miners disregarded 
a telegram from President White, instructing them to resume 
work and submit their grievance to the district board of the 
union and operators, as provided in their contract. 

Upon learning this, Mr. White sent Vice-President William 
McLaughlin, District President Edward Cunningham, and In- 
ternational Organizer Rube Fern to Spadra as his personal 
representatives. Not until their arrival did the miners return 
to work. The mines in which the trouble occurred are those 
of the Spadra Creek Coal & Mining Co. and the Eurekit 
Mining Co. 

The miners went on strike first in the early part of 
January, but returned to work at the direction of theif 
district managers. The sole grievance was their objection 
to the custom in the Eureka company’s mine of having th 
mine foreman start and stop the electric pump and attenil 
to oiling it. The miners demanded that a pumpman be hirei 
for that duty. 

They did not submit the question to the board for arbitra- 
tion, and under the terms of the contract, the operators 
assessed the stipulated penalty for failure to do so. The 
men protested against this penalty, and a second time quit 
work, still without the consent of their district managers. 
President White’s agents persuaded them to submit their 
grievance in the proper way, and the question of hiring a 
pumpman is now pending before the district board of oper- 
ators and miners. 


The President’s Colorado Coal Commission 


The commission appointed by President Wilson, consisting 
of Seth Low, Charles W. Mills and Patrick Gilday, on Jan. 19 
wrote to the “open-shop” operators of Colorado, drawing 
attention to the arrangement of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
by which the men have formed a species of union to confer 
with the employing company on the conditions of employment 
and other matters of concern. The commission points out 
“that any plan under existing conditions is likely to be 
received more cordially and be acted upon more successfully 
if it reaches its final form in coéperation with the President's 
commission, and that it would be likely to be better received 
by the public.” 

In reply 71 operators, having in their employ 7546 men and 
producing 5,024,193 tons in 1914, declare that they watch the 
action of the “Fuel company” with interest, but are skeptica - 
as to its success. They declare that the laws requiring ther2 
to recognize union labor are unconstitutional, and that 
checkweighman have always been conceded to the miners\ 
They call attention to the fact that the Colorado legislature, 
now in session, is about to provide a board of mediation, so 
that one like that in the anthracite region is unnecessary). 


The National Elections of United Mine Workers’ Union 


The national election of officers for the United Mine Work- 
ers’ Union is now reported closed, with John P. White, presi- 
dent, receiving 153,389 votes; Frank J. Hayes, vice-president, 
150,558 votes; William Green, secretary, 122,768 votes. John 
P. White and Frank J. Hayes were unopposed, but William 


Green had an opponent in J. L. Sims, who received 45,378 
votes. 
It is creditable to the union that White, who has had 


nothing but defeats to his credit, with the exception of the 
victory in the West Virginia strike, and who, faced by bad 
times, has not raised wages appreciably anywhere, has been 
returned to office. It shows that the miners are not fickle, 
and are willing to follow a leader of character even if success 
does not fall to his lot. 
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Wand Firing of Boilers 
“Hand Firing Soft Coal Under Power-Plant Boilers,” 


is the title of Technical Paper 80, just issued by the. 


United States Bureau of Mines, as an aid to the firemen 
employed in manufacturing establishments throughout 
the United States. 

The paper, which contains descriptions of methods of 
firing soft coal under power-plant boilers and of methods 
of handling fire so as to make the least smoke and to get 
the most heat from the fuel, seeks to meet the needs of the 
men, many without a technical education, who are em- 
ployed in small plants of 1000 to 2000 hp. capacity. For 
this reason the language used is plain and simple, and 
technical terms have been avoided as far as possible. 

The publication under “General Directions on Firing 
Soft Coal,” makes the following statements: 


Tur FrirE SHoutp Be UNrirormMity THIN 

When burning bituminous coal under power-plant boilers 
the best results are obtained if the fires are kept level and 
rather thin. The best thickness of the fires is 4 to 10 in., 
depending on the character of the coal and the strength of 
the draft. The coal should be fired in small quantities and at 
short intervals. The fuel bed should be kept level and in good 
condition by spreading the fresh coal only over the thin places 
where the coal tends to burn away and leave the grate bare. 

Leveling or disturbing the fuel bed in any way should be 
avoided as much as possible; it means more work for the 
fireman and is apt to cause the formation of troublesome 
clinker. Furthermore, while the fireman is leveling the fires 
a large excess of air enters the furnace, and this excess 
impairs efficiency. 

The ash-pit door should be kept open. A large accumula- 
tion of refuse anywhere under the grates should be avoided, 
as it may cause an uneven distribution of air. Whenever 
a coal shows a tendency to clinker, water should be kept 
in the ash pit. <All regulation of draft should be done with 
the damper and not with the ash-pit doors. 


MAKING THE CHARGE EVEN 

In firing, the fireman should place the coal on the thin 
spots of the fuel bed. Thin and thick spots will occur even 
with the most careful firing, because the coal never burns 
at a uniform rate over the entire grate area. In places where 
the air flows freely through the fuel bed the coal burns faster 
than in places where the flow of air is less. The cause of 
this variation in the flow of air through the different parts 
of the fuel bed may be differences in the size of the coal, 
accumulations of clinker, or the fusing of the coal to a hard 
crust. Where the coal burns rapidly, the thin places form. 

Before throwing the fresh coal into the furnace the fireman 
should take a quick look at the fuel bed and note the thin 
spots. In a well-kept fire these spots can usually be recog- 
nized by the bright, hot flame. The thick places have either 
a sluggish smoky flame or none at all. In order to place 
the coal over the thin places the fireman should take a 
rather small quantity of coal on his scoop, for it is much 
easier to place the coal where it is needed with small shovel- 
fuls than with large ones. 


Coat Dors Not Burn In Hiaun Puacks 


The coal should be placed on the thin places in rather 
thin layers. If the fireman attempts to fill up the deep 
hollows in the fuel bed at one firing, the freshly fired coal 
may fuse into a hard crust thus choking the flow of air, 
causing the fuel to burn slowly and starting new high places. 
If the high places in the fuel bed are missed on one or 
two firings the hard crust at the surface will gradually burn 
through or crack, thus allowing more air to flow through, 
and the place will get back to its normal condition. 

Of course, if the high place in the fuel bed is caused by 
clinker the flow of air will not be free until the clinker 
is removed with the fire tool. Whatever may be the cause 
of the high places in the fuel bed, the fireman should 
remember that they are places where the coal does not burn. 
There is no use in placing coal on such a place. 


WHEN Frrincs ArE INFREQUENT 


If the firings are too far apart the coal in the thin spots 
may burn out entirely, allowing a large excess of air to 
enter the furnace in streams. If those streams of air are 
not properly mixed with the gases from the coal, only a 
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small percentage of the air is used for combustion, and 
most of it passes out of the furnace, depriving the boiler of 
considerable heat. . 

If, for instance, air enters the furnace at atmospheric 
temperature, say 75 deg. F., and leaves the boiler at about 
575 deg. F., it carries away the heat that was absorbed in 
raising its temperature 500 deg. F. This heat is lost to the 
boiler. Another loss of heat occurs when holes form in the 
fuel bed, because pieces of unburned coal fall through the 
grate when the fireman attempts to cover the holes with 
fresh coal. Therefore, in order to avoid the formation of 
holes, firings should be made at short intervals, particularly 
if, for any reason, the fuel bed must be kept thin. 

Copies of Technical Paper 80 may be obtained by address- 
ing the Director of the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


eS 
A Portable Dead-Weighnt 
Tester 


The accompanying illustrations represent a new port- 
able device for testing pressure gages by dead weight. 
Differential pistons have been utilized to create a hy- 
draulic multiplication, and friction between the parts 
has been minimized, says Power for Novy. 3. The gage to 
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Fig. 1. SECTION THROUGH PORTABLE DrAD-WEIGHT 


"TESTER 


be tested need not be removed from its working position 
after putting in a tee below the gage. This instru- 
ment may be used with or without tubing and tripod 
to reach an elevated gage or as a bench machine without a° 
tripod. The oil used to transmit pressure to the gage 
also serves to keep the working parts lubricated. 

The design is based on the fact that the pressure 
applied to the surface of a fluid is transmitted to every 
part of it. Referring to Fig. 1, the area B is an exact. 
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multiple of the area A. If the area B, for example, is 20 
times that of A, and a one-pound weight is placed on the 
tray of the piston D, its pressure is transmitted undi- 
minished to each surface unit of area B. In other words, 
the area B is exerting a pressure of 20 Ib. on the area 
C. For example, let the area C be ¥4 sq.in. Hence the 
weight registered by the gage is 20 X 1 X 5 or 100 lb. 
per sq.in. In the same way the proportions of the plung- 
ers have been worked out to read pressure in kilograms 
per square centimeter. Decreasing either or both of the 
areas A and C, B remaining constant (for manufacturing 
purposes), the gage reading increases. If A and C in- 
crease, the pressure under C' decreases. \ 

As the weight employed is multiplied from’ 1 to 500 
times, according to the capacity of the machine, so like- 
wise the retarding effect of the friction would be multi- 
plied. This serious obstacle has been overcome by the at- 
tachment of the flywheel to the piston #. The inertia 
of the floating weights allows the piston F to rotate 
around the piston D free from the effect of friction. 
The flywheel, carrying with it the piston /, eliminates 
the effect of friction within the cylinder, thus allowing 





Fig. 2. TESTER IN CASE 


the weights employed to give their true multiplied weight. 
The weight of the pistons is regulated in different instru- 
ments to give a reading of an even five on the gage for 
convenience. This is known as the initial constant and 
in high-capacity instruments is 25 lb. Therefore, when 
the weights, 1000 lb., are placed on the tray, the gage, if 
correct, should read 1025 lb. If it fails to register ac- 
cording to the weights used plus the initial, the error is 
at once evident. The constant value of a dead-weight test 
makes it the only true test. 

This instrument is initially filled by immersing the 
tube in a vessel of oil and unscrewing the handle shown 
at the left of Fig. 1. This fills the oil cylinder Z, after 
which it is conveyed to the gage when attached and below 
the areas A and C. The direction of flow is controlled 
by the three-way cock. When the test has been made, the 
oil is stored for the next test in the reservoirs NV and O, 
which are connected by a duct, and to the reservoir M, 
if desired. Air compression below the area B is elim- 
inated by the hole XY. 

This equipment may be packed in a case, Fig. 2, its 
weight being but 17 lb. for tests from 1000 to 5000 Ib. 
and as low as 13 Ib. for tests to 500 lb. Heretofore, 200 
Ib. dead weight has been necessary on the ordinary ¥5- 
sq.in. tester to make a test to only 1000 Ib. 
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This instrument was invented by Richard ©. Cox, 
Cambridge, Mass., and is manufactured by the Simplex 
r i z . . ‘ 
Tester Co., Brattle Building, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Damages Recoverable for Conversion of Coal—When a 
railway company <onverts to its own use coal entrusted to it 
for transportation, the damages recoverable by the owner are 
measurable by the reasonable market value of the fuel at the 
place where the appropriation occurs. (Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals; Campbell vs. Q., A. & P. Ry. Co.; 170 Southwestern 
Reporter, 859.) 

Place Where Coal Company May Be Sued—A coal company 
organized under the laws of Maryland, operating mines in 
Pennsylvania, and authorized to do business in New York, 
may be sued in any one of the states for injury to a miner 
sustained in Pennsylvania. (United States District Court, 
Northern District of New York; Teti vs. Consolidated Coal 
Co.; 217 Federal Reporter, 443.) 

Surrender of Leases—The mere fact that a lessee of coal 
lands indicates a purpose in the future to surrender his lease, 
and make no further payments to the lessor, and his sub- 
sequent failure to make payments, does not establish a sur- 
render. The president of a corporation, as such, has no im- 
plied authority to surrender a lease belonging to the com- 
pany. The release must be evidenced by corporate action the 
same as a conveyance of property. (West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals; Laing vs. Price; 83 Southeastern Reporter, 
497.) 


Assumption of Risk by Miner—Where a miner was re- 
aquired to sound the roof of his working place and set props 
after blasting, he assumed the risk of being injured through 
a fall of slate where he started to remove coal without con- 
forming to that custom. And this is so although he was only 
20 years old, it appearing that he had worked in the mine 
more than a year and understood the nature of his work as 
well as if he had been an adult. (Kentucky Court of Appeals; 
Music’s Administrator vs. Northeast Coal Co.; 170 Southwest- 
ern Reporter, 971.) 





The Efficiemcy Expert 


The devil opened the furnace door 
And heaved in a shovel of coal, 

When out there popped on the scorching floor 
A truculent, half-baked soul. 

“Look here, good devil,” it said, “I pray 
You will pardon my seeming haste, 

IT am—you must listen to what I say— 
Appalled at your awful waste! 


“Two-thirds of your heat goes up the flue, 
Your coal is but half consumed ; 

If a modern plant should compete with you 
This business were surely doomed. 

Your times and motions I’ve studied well, 
As you hustle the sinners in, 

And I find you have here but a third-rate hell 
For the way it is run is a sin!” 


The devil grabbed up that critic then 
With an angry shake and a flirt, 
And said, “Go back to the world of men, 
You efficiency expert! 
If you stay down here you will get my job,” 
(Here he uttered a dismal groan), 
‘But if you go” (here he gave a sob), 
“You will fix up a hell of your own!” 
—Chicago News. 
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The Rockefeller Foundation 


Among the illustrious personages who testified before 
the Industrial Relations Committee was one George W. 
Kirchwey, professor of law in Columbia University. We 
cannot help quoting his testimony, for it points out a real 
danger existing in the Rockefeller Foundation, which it 
is to be hoped we shall escape, but which, in all true 
Americanism, we feel assured of meeting even if we do 
not escape it. 

Mr. Kirchwey is said to have made the following re- 
marks. We presume they have not been glossed over, and 
we make somewhat broadly the assertion that we think 
we understand a part of them, just as we comprehend a 
small part of the publications of many other of our col- 
lege professors who are writing on economics, not always 
with conspicuous clarity. 

I should say that there was grave doubt as to whether the 
court would interfere with the Rockefeller Foundation by 
dissolution or otherwise if it undertook to use its funds in an 


educational campaign against workmen’s compensation acts 
and against widows’ compensation. 


That it might furnish publicity agents to the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. is a possible contingency that I have con- 
sidered. 


I should say that was extremely doubtful because of the 
fact that it is promoting a specific business enterprise there, 
and it would, I think, be very hard for it to persuade a re- 
spectable court that was not wholly under the influence, let 
us say, of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., but that there is a 
proper use of the corporation’s funds. 

I believe it could hire strikebreakers in the present state of 
public judicial opinion. Perhaps 10 years from now, no. It 
depends upon the progress of public opinion in the meantime. 


Now there ts and we will not deny it, a distinct danger 
that the Rockefeller Foundation may be put to bad uses. 
It may, for instance, engage such men as George W. 
Kirchwey, Scott Nearing, formerly instructor in _ eco- 
nomics at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, Richard 
Theodore Ely, professor of political economics at the 
University of Wisconsin, Henry Rogers Seager, professor 
of political economy at Columbia University, and even 
James Henry Brewster of the University of Colorado. 
With such men leading public opinion it might strive to 
bind capital with the cords of labor so seriously as to 
strangle the one and starve the other. 

The men we have mentioned have already been appoint- 
ed to positions largely paid, at least in most cases, out 
of foundations created by rich men like John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr. Their conclusions are probably wholly opposed 
to those of the men who donated their money to found 
the professorships and to build the colleges in which their 
lectures are delivered. In the sense, however, that their 
income is derived from the donations of rich men and that 
increased influence can be secured only by further con- 
tributions from the same source, these men are them- 
selves the “hirelings of capital.” We do not see that this 
fact has restrained their liberty. 

All we do see is that Mr. Kirchwey desires to restrict 
the liberties of others. He does not believe in free speech 
for any one who disagrees with himself. Liberty to his 
narrow mind is permission to live on the benefactions 
ef capital and spurn the hand that bestows it. He would 
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muzzle all other men who do not agree with him but have 
an idea that a liberal man is to be honored no matter how 
rich he may be, if his actions are honorable. 

He is afraid that the Rockefeller Foundation, being, 
as he believes, a stepchild of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., will be opposed to pensions. We deny the relation- 
ship between the two, but if the coal company has com- 
manding influence over the foundation it is quite likely 
that the latter will advocate pensions, seeing that the 
former has already established them. 

In a degree we are afraid of the foundation until 
the legislature puts a clause in the constitution of that 
body excluding Mr. Kirchwey and all like him from 
participating in its affairs. But we are confident that it 
can do little harm, no matter into whose hands it may 
fall. We are not afraid of discussion, for we do not fear 
that the good judgment of the public will be much 
swayed by specious arguments. 

@ 
Coastwise Freights 


No subject has been more discussed in the coastwise 
trade since the first of the year than the spectacular ad- 
vance in ocean freight rates. There has been a world- 
wide shortage of ocean freighters since the war began, 
but it took five months for it to cause any advance in 
rates on the Atlantic seaboard. As far back as September 
the first steam colliers were withdrawn from their usual 
service between Hampton Roads and New England to 
take grain to Europe, but the bituminous trade was so 
depressed that this loss of available ships did not greatly 
handicap coal shippers. Even when the number in- 
creased and sailing vessels began to be chartered for South 
America their absence was hardly felt. 

It remained for the prolonged bad weather to bring 
forcibly to the coal trade that there was an actual short- 
age of boats coastwise and a few urgent orders were 
enough to send freights from 65 to 70c. up to $1 to $1.10, 
all within three or four days. There the flurry stopped; 
pressing requirements were supplied, enough bottonis 
were found for the business offering, but rates have been 
held firm on the $1 basis. 

Meanwhile a few more coal steamers had been chartered 
on terms up to $45,000 per month for a 7500-ton ship, 
some fore-and-aft schooners had closed at $3500 to $5000 
per month for the Mediterranean, all to take cotton, and 
today there is no disputing the fact that there is only 
enough tonnage for a very modest movement of bitum- 
inous coastwise during the current season. The bottoms 
that can be brought from off the lakes are few in number 
and ill-suited for the trade, and the coal interests face a 
situation as complex as it is unusual. 


The agencies that have transportation of their own: 


have only enough ships to care for their requirements 
for such a year as 1914; they are hardly in position to 
undertake more. On the other hand, the shippers who 
are dependent on bottoms in the open market have so far 
been unable to cover their requirements for the year at 
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less than the current rate, and this in a market that in- 
sists on a delivered price. 

The shippers with transportation set out to collect a 
premium for it, but general conditions were not encourag- 
ing enough to induce buyers to enter the market, except 
at a very slight advance over last year. These shippers 
therefore have sacrificed most of their extra profit. It is 
true they have some contracts, and those without bottoms 
have not, but consumers who have bought will draw 
from the same sources as last year and those who have 
not bought are more than likely to wait for propositions 
from those supplying them between now and Apr. 1. 
In ether words, there is a stalemate; the one shipper 
wants to realize an extra profit on his transportation 
and can do so to only a small degree; the other wants to 
get transportation that will allow him to compete, and 
cannot. The results will be very much restricted ship- 
ments, at least for a while, after the 1914-1915 arrange- 
ments have expired. 

The problem is, will present freights hold? If they do, 
then either those who own transportation will profit 
largely or the shippers without will be forced to net back 
a much smaller return to the mines in order to compete. 

The Water Problem in the 
Anthracite Region 


The amount of water to be handled in the anthracite 
region has probably reached a maximum, though greater 
depth will probably make the pumping of it year by year 
more difficult. 

It is generally thought that the amount pumped should 
increase proportionately with the tonnage, but where the 
area over which operation takes place is but little in- 
creased this may not liappen. The water enters the mines 
and is pumped out, and the rainfali is a better criterion 
of the water to be discharged than the tonnage mined. 
Of course much of the water in the anthracite regions is 
removed by tunnels. One long series of connected ditches 
connects the Forest City mines of the Hillside Coal & Iron 
Co. with the Coal Brook mine of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co., at Carbondale, and thence the water runs by gravity 
to the surface. 

The Lausanne tunnel has a series of passages 13 miles 
long draining 14 collieries in the Panther Creek basin 
between Mauch Chunk and Tamaqua. 
ft. long, and its various connections took some few years 
to construct, so that the effect of its driving cannot be 
definitely traced to any one year. Connections were made 
between 1910 and 1913. 

The first Oneida tunnel in Schuylkill County, 5600 
ft. long, was driven about the same time. It relieved 5 
large mine pumps. Later in 1913 another Oneida tunnel 
was driven 7030 ft. long which laid off 20 large pumping 

“units, one of which was lifting water 500 ft. 

_ It is largely to these changes that the reduction in 
water pumped is due. Still, unwatering the mines is an 
extremely heavy burden, far greater than that which 
troubles bituminous mines anywhere. A Welsh mine re- 
eerds as an exceptionally heavy inflow 8 tons per ton 
mined. The average rate in the anthracite field of this 
country is seen to be much heavier despite all that has 
been done to convey to the surface all waters entering 
the mine above drainage level and to prevent the inflow 
of surface waters. 
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The billions of tons pumped per annum seem almost 
unbelievable and lay a heavy burden on the cost of pro- 
ducing anthracite. The table we publish below will be 
found extremely interesting from ihis point of view. 
Unfortunately we learn that the water raised by skips is 
not included as water pumped. 


CAPACITY OF PUMPS AND WATER PUMPED IN GALLONS PER 
MINUTE, TONS PER YEAR AND TONS PER TON OF COAL PRO- 
DUCED FROM 1903 TO 1913 


Capacity Tons of 
of Pumps Capacity Water 
Lifting Capacity of in Tons Pumped 
Water to Pumps Lifting per Ton Gal. of per Ton 
Surface, Water to Sur- of Coal Water Tons of Water of Coal 
Gal. face, Tons per Pro- Pumped Pumped Pro- 
Year per Min. Year duced per Min. per Year duced 
1903 745,690 —1,634,179,635 21:7 447,351 980,369,716 13.0 
1904 770,286 1,692,703,485 23.0 446,120 980,348,700 13.3 
1905 791,994 1,735,654,851 22.1 439,707 963,617,890 12.3 
1906 851,154 1,865,303,991 25.9 446,872 979,319,988 13.6 
1907 902,216 1,977,206,364 23.0 454,855 996,814,732 11.6 
1908 956,390 2,101,667,025 25.2 482,802 1,060,957,395 120 
1909 961,240 2,106 ,557,460 26.3 465,119  =1,019,308,288 Zod 
1910 =1,014,069 2,222,332,213 26.6 496,055 = 1,087,104,532 13.0 
1911 929,248 2,036,446 ,992 22.4 490,201 1,074,275,491 ph Beas 
1912 = 1,024,186 2,250,648,735 26.7 494,964 = 1,087,683,390 12.9 
1913 1,037,009 2,272,605,223 24.8 489,600  1,072,358,400 Wy 


Destination vs. Delivered 
Weights 


There is a disposition on the part of prominent In- 
diana and Illinois operators to get together on certain 
features of contract business which have tended to mate- 
rially reduce revenue in past years. One example in par- 
ticular is the elimination of destination weights, and a 
disinclination to sell coal on a delivered basis. 

Some of the consumers of steam coal, more especially 
public service corporations, contend that they should buy 
coal not only at destination weights but on a delivered 
basis. The competition for their tonnage, which is of 
considerable volume, has been so keen that this point has 
usually been conceded. The loss on shipments sold in 
this way has been found to approximate from 3c. to 6c. 
per ton because the operator is obliged to not only ab- 
sorb the shrinkage in transit but assume the responsibil- 
ity for pilferage, or any claims for loss or damage which 
arise before delivery to consignee. 

The larger producers are discussing these questions with 
more frequency lately. Inasmuch as they are obliged to 
pay the miners for every ton of coal loaded at the pit 
mouth, they feel that all sales should be made at the 
same weights. 

Si 


Looking Ahead 


The next issue of Coat AGE will contain a valuable 
article describing a longwall conveyor and loader for use 
in thin seams. This machine can be moved forward as 
fast as the face advances. Actual results covering its 
use in Canadian mines are given. Another article next 
week will cover in detail the equipment and operations 
of a new mine in Utah. The mine is worked on the 
three-entry plan, the pit cars being weighed by an auto- 
matic recording machine. Coal dust is burned as fuel 
under the boilers. Other articles in this same number 
will deal with “Our Export Opportunities,” “A Serious 
Accident Due to Flooding in a Canadian Mine,” “Prac- 
tical Rules for Cutting Mine Timber,” “Facts the Con- 
sumer Should Know When Purchasing Coal,” “A New 
Electric Mine Lamp.” The March 6 issue of Coan AGE 
will be devoted exclusively te “hoisting and hauling,” 
and will contain seven of the most valuable articles on 
these subjects that have ever been published. 
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Kindergartens of the Colorado 
Fuel @ Irom Co. 





SY NOPSIS—The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has 
probably the only kindergartens to be found in the 
coal-mine villages of the United States. These 
have been established for many years and are quite 
popular among the employees. 





We read a few weeks ago in the papers the statements 
of the union leaders about the illiteracy in the coal- 
mining camps of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and as 
even we are prone to believe just what our union friends 
tell us, we were disposed to concede that the company 
had probably shown no particular energy in school work 
and had settled itself down to accept pioneer conditions 
with illiteracy and poor schools as part of the natural 
drawbacks. 

But receiving a copy of the medical and sociological re- 
ports of the company for 1913-1914 we were led to ask 
Dr. R. W. Corwin for copies of earlier bulletins, and, 
after getting all he could supply, we importuned J. F. 
Welborn for more, and so we find that the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., far from being a laggard in educational mat- 
ters, was a leader in 1903 and still is unexcelled by any 
other coal operators in 1915. 


CHARGE OF ILLITERACY IN CoLorADo Furt & Iron Co. 
CAMPS 


If there is any illiteracy in the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.’s camps the discredit of that fact must be laid prin- 
cipally to the individuals themselves or to the lack of 
fostering care of their native countries. If the leaders 
of these men in their revolts against order had done one- 
hundredth part as much for them as their employers, they 
might with much better grace condemn the company for 
the illiteracy of their followers. 

But it is of kindergartens we would speak today, and 
first we would quote from the “Annual Report of the So- 
ciological Department of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
1903-1904.” The summary of the welfare work of the 
company was made by Dr. R. W. Corwin, who was both 
chief surgeon of the Minnequa hospital and superinten- 
dent of the sociological department. He is now general 
manager of the work, and the Rev. E. S. Gaddis is super- 
intendent. And, since 1906, a new president of the com- 
pany rules instead of F. J. Hearne, namely J. F. Wel- 
born. But the sociological department and the kinder- 
gartens are still active, and therefore we need no apology 
for quoting extensively from the report above mentioned. 
Please remember, however, that it was written in 1904, 
over ten years ago. 


A Report Maps Ten Yrars Ago 


The spread of the kindergarten movement during the 
last twenty or thirty years has been a significant fact in 
the educational life of America. From the first kindergarten 
started by Elizabeth Peabody and a few other women, who 
firmly believed in Froebel and his principles, they have come 


to be a part of the incorporated school systems in most of our 
large cities. But kindergartens in a mining community and 
supported entirely by a mining corporation are, as far as we 
know, unknown outside the camps of the Colorado Ifuel & 
Iron, Co: 

The aim’of the kindergarten is to develop the three-fold 
nature of the child—his physical, mental and spiritual self— 
and his creative self activity. The kindergarten is but the 
first step in the process of education; it is the stepping stone 
between the home and the school. 


THIRTEEN VILLAGE KINDERGARTENS 


The company is now supporting kindergartens in each of 
the following camps: Sopris, Rouse, Starkville, Engleville, 
El Moro, Pictou, Primero, Segundo, Tercio, Berwind-Tabasco, 
Redstone and “Crested Butte, while a new one is to be »pened 
Sept. 1 at Walsen mine, thus making a total of 13 in all. 
Within the last 12 months the school boards at Berwind-_ 





AWARD IN 1904 For FREE KINDERGARTENS 


Tabasco, Primero; Segundo and Tercio have been paying the 
salaries of their kindergarten teachers or have been issuing 
certificates of indebtedness covering advances made by the 
company for this purpose. In all the other camps excepvt Red- 
stone, the company assumes not only the operating expenses 
but the teachers’ salaries as well. " 


PECULARITIES OF WorK IN THIS FIELD 4 


Our constituency makes necesary a few noteworthy dif- 
ferences in methods from those o/ the ordinary kindergarten. 
Many of the children come to us with no knowledge of £ng- 
lish. This makes the first work with them difficult, but it is 
astonishing how soon they learn to speak and sing. Because 
of the deficiency in language a greater degree of occuvation : 
and construction work is given, since the children can imitate 
the teacher’s work long before they can understand or follow 
language. An extensive use is made of pictures and objects. 

The kindergartner is obliged to employ more than the 
usual amount of rhythm work and physical culture as the 
little bodies are often stiff and untrained. Many more than 
the usual number of games are played, and here again the 
progress is remarkable. Much time has been devoted to 
nature study, illustrated by construction work, which is in 
many cases exceptionally good considering the little nands | 
that made it. Fairy stories, patriotism, courage, kindness 
and gentleness have been illustrated in this way and also by 
freehand cutting, drawing and water-coloring. 

Books were made of the children’s work, illustrating the 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter thoughts, and these were 
carried home. Some of the homes are decorated with the chil- 
dren’s work, 
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The strike disturbances have made surprisingly little dif- 
ference in the attendance, for even where the strikers were 
compelled to keep off company ground it was no uncommon 
sight to see the mothers bring the children to the picket line 
and pass them through to the school, thus showing their con- 
fidence in the kindergarten teacher and the company that 
made her work possible. 


CreEsTED BUTTE 


Special reference should here be made to the new kinder- 
garten opened June 1, 1904, at Crested Butte, for it has the 
distinction of being the youngest in the system, the largest 
in enrollment and the greatest in elevation, being a mile and 
a half above sea level. 

A new kindergarten is also to be opened at Walsen mine 
Sept. 1, 1904, and the school house is being enlarged and 
moved to a more central location in order to accommodate 
the little ones. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE KINDERGARTENS 


Although the strike was at its height at the holiday sea- 
son it was not allowed to interfere with the happiness of the 
children. In keeping with the universal custom, the kinder- 
_ gartens made much of the joyous time and celebrated it with 
elaborate Christmas enter- 
tainments. The trees were 
decorated with bright and 
attractive ornaments of the 
children’s own making, and 
fathers’ and mothers’ faces 
lit up as they received the 
simple gifts on which their 
jown little ones’ fingers had 
been busy for days before- 
hand. 

Gifts for the little ones 
themselves were provided by 
the company in the form of 
a varied assortment of toys, 
so that each child received 
a substantial reminder of 
Santa Claus. The Colorado 
Supply Co., as usual, donated 
a generous supply of candy 
and oranges and in addition 
a box of fine French mixed candies for each teacher. The 
unburdening of the tree was preceded by simple exercises 
performed by the children, in several instances in conjunc- 
tion with the public-school demonstrations. 

While we have no kindergarten at Lime, Colo., there are 
many children of kindergarten age, and they were included 
this year in the Christmas remembrance. This seemed fittine 
as they had just dedicated a new schoolhouse at that place, 
and the tree and little gifts gave the children a pleasant in- 
troduction to their new building. About three hundred little 
ones were thus remembered in the various camps. 


Goup MEDAL FoR KINDER- 
GARTENS 


'(pacHeRS HovuseEs 


The plan of setting apart separate houses for the use of 
the kindergarten teachers has amply justified itself, for not 
only are the teachers comfortably housed and sure of a 
permanent abode during the school year, but the houses have 
become headquarters and centers for social work. The fur- 
nishings of the teachers’ rooms are thoroughly practical and 
sanitary and are intended to serve as a standard of taste from 
which housekeepers may realize how much may be accom- 
plished with comparatively small expenditure. Teachers’ 
houses are now fitted up in Berwind-Tabasco, Primero, Se- 
gundo, Engle, Rouse, Pictou and Crested Butte. 


TracuErs’ MontrHity MEETINGS 
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because of its unique character and excellent workmanship. 
Whole mining camps, farmyards, houses and barns, gardens, 
windmills, kindergarten rooms, four- and five-roomed jouses, 
each room furnished appropriately and all made by the little 
children, are among the features of the display. 

Before the exhibit was sent to St. Louis it was displayed 
in the large show windows of the Colorado Supply Co. in 
Trinidad to the great delight of the passers-by. For a week 
or more there were groups of interested men and women con- 
stantly in front of the windows admiring the work and in 
many instances their delight was enhanced when they recog- 
nized the handicraft of their own children. 

As will be seen in our illustrations the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. received, as it richly deserved, a gold medal 
and a certificate in recognition of its free kindergartens 
in mining camps. [or its kindergarten and the best in- 
dustrial exhibit, it received another medal. A silver medal 
was granted for its method of housing employees in min- 
Ing camps. 

On our front cover will be seen how even the kinder- 
garten children are being trained in first aid to the in- 
jured. We wish we could show you the pretty classrooms 
and the beautiful stages where these little “tots” are 
taught self-expression. We do not wonder at the en- 
thusiasm of Doctor Corwin. Our readers would, we are 
sure, share it with him. 
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Anthracite Miners Good 
Patrons of Movies 


The growth of the moving-picture business in the an- 
thracite region of Pennsylvania shows a startling increase 
in the amount of money devoted to this form of enter- 
tainment. Five years ago there were nine motion-picture 
theaters in Wilkes-Barre with an aggregate seating ca- 
pacity of about 1800. At the close of 1914 the aggregate 
seating capacity of the sixteen motion-picture theaters 
in Wilkes-Barre was over 10,000. 

Of these theaters one represents an investment of $200,- 
000, one an investment of $150,000 and a third an in- 
vestment of $50,000, as compared with the $4000 or 
$5000 which was the average cost of the little theaters 
of five years ago. One of these theaters charges from 
15e. to 20c. admission, one charges 10c. and the rest 5c. 
Most of them give performances from 10 in the morning 
until 11 at night, and prominent film men state that 
at the extremely moderate estimate of filling the theaters 
only once a day tne aggregate daily receipts are $750, 
or over $32,000 a year. 

There are four film exchanges in Wilkes-Barre, a city 
of 75,000 inhabitants, an unusual number for a place of 
this size, but it is in the center of the anthracite region, 
which is stated to have more moving-picture theaters per 


| square mile and more seating capacity * capite ‘ 
| On the last Saturday of each month the kindergarten i ns sei id : an eat = ane ity pee capita than 
teachers have met regularly in Trinidad under the direction aNY other section of the United States except the big 


of their superintendent, Mrs. Margaret G. Grabill, for the  ¢jties. 





purpose of conferring about their work and receiving instruc- 
tions and suggestions. 

At each conference some special line of work is taken up, 
demonstrated and discussed, and not only have the individual 
teachers been helped in this way but an esprit de corps has 
been developed that is of great value. 


PuEBLO STATE FAIR 
An exhibit of kindergarten work was made at the Colorado 
State Fair held in Pueblo in September, 1903, and the diploma 
to be awarded for the best work was given to our display. 
' LovistaNa PurcHase Exposition 


A much more complete exhibit of kindergarten work was 
sent to St. Louis where it is attracting considerable attention 


Every little hamlet in the region now has two 
or three theaters. 

The population of the anthracite counties, according 
to the latest census report, is 1,122,361 persons; so if 
Wilkes-Barre, with a population of 75,000, spends $32,- 
000 a year on moving pictures, the total expenditure 
throughout the region is probably about $480,000. The 
anthracite mine workers, their wives and families number 
822,960 persons, or 73 per cent. of this population. This 
means that at least a quarter of a million dollars of their 
wages are spent annually on moving pictures. The pro- 
portionate calculation makes it $350,000. 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 

Letter No. 32—In a general way, I am familar with 
the mining laws of most of the coal-producing states and 
have followed the present discussion in Coan AGE with 
intense interest. Many important suggestions have been 
made, the adoption of which would, I believe, result in 
a material advance toward the goal of safety in mines. 

In most mining laws that I have studied, it seems to 
me that too much is left to the discretion of the mine in- 
spector. In this respect, our law makers have seemingly 
failed to take into account the human factor, which is 
always involved when an enactment is made subservient 
to the judgment of an official. Such a law is, in my 
opinion, too loosely defined and provides a loophole for its 
frequent violation. 


While the mine inspectors throughout the United: 


States are unquestionably, as a body, well trained and 
conscientious in the performance of their duties—men 
endowed with as high ideals of public service as it is pos- 
sible to expect, it must still be admitted that they are but 
human and fallible. Among the number, there are, as a 
matter of course, a few who are incompetent and others 
who lack judgment, while still others are prone to show 
partiality in their dealings. For this reason I believe 
mining standards should be clearly defined by laws that 
would specify in simple, definite terms the numerous re- 
quirements necessary to safety in mining operations. To 
arrive at a proper standardization in respect to mining, 
I would suggest the appointment of a board of experts to 
work under the direction of the Federal Bureau of Mines. 
The findings of such a board, properly appointed, would 
not be tinged with the intrigues of state politics. 

The duties of the board would be to consider the 
conditions in the various coal fields of the country, and, 
after a careful study, to determine the requirements that 
will provide the greatest degree of safety under ex- 
isting conditions. Their efforts should be to standardize 
the requirements in regard to conducting ventilating cur- 
rents; the construction of stoppings and air bridges; the 
shooting of coal and the timbering of working places; 
the best and safest methods of lighting mines; the safe- 
guarding of electric installations in mines; and the fool- 
proofing of mining machines and all mechanical appl- 
ances. In fact, the board should endeavor to standardize 
all mining requirements, methods and construction, as 
far as these relate to safety. 

When the findings of such a board have been submitted 
to and approved by the several state departments of min- 
ing, they should be made the subject of special enactment 
in each state, in order to bring the mines operated in that 
state under their requirements. 

I know there is a deep-rooted prejudice against a stand- 
ard way of doing many things in mining. It is argued 
that each separate case requires individual treatment. 
However, I believe most intelligent mining men will agree 
that it would be better to have standard methods and 
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standard requirements that are suited to different condi- 
tions of mining and legalized by state enactments so as to 
wholly eliminate the human factor, which always results 
in the haphazard, disjointed and widely diversified systems 
that are now so prevalent in the different coal-mining 
states. 

In closing, permit me to say that I believe that such a 
standardization as I have suggested would, to a marked 
degree, relieve the mine forernan from the embarrassment 
attending his present position, to which frequent ref- 
erence has been made in this discussion. It would enable 
him to carry out, in good faith, the orders of both the sup- 
erintendent and the inspector. It would bring into con- 
formity the orders of a superintendent issued with an eye 
single to costs, and those of an inspector whose eye is 
blind to everything but safety. 


Fiat Top ENGINEER. 
Crumpler, W. Va. 
Lelter No, 33—The West-Virginia mine-foreman 
law does not render coal operators in that state immune 


-from liability, generally, for injury to miners resulting 


from a company’s negligence or failure to install and 
maintain suitable and safe machinery, tools and appli- | 
ances. ‘This fact is emphasized in a decision just hand- 
ed down by the West Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals, in the case of Crockett vs. Black Wolf Coal & Coke 
Co., 83 Southeastern Reporter, 987. The court holds 
that the immunity of a company is limited to the duties 
imposed upon the mine foreman by the expressed and 
implied terms of the law. Accordingly it was decided 
that the law could not avoid defendant’s lability for 
death of a mine motorman, caused by his coming in 
contact with an improperly attached trolley wire. 

After pointing out that the mine-foreman law should 
be strictly construed in favor of injured miners, inas-. 
much as it abridges a long established right to recover 
for negligent injuries, the court shows that there is no 
language in the law that is fairly subject to an inter-_ 
pretation that would place upon the official any stat-_ 
utory duty of inspection, oversight, or repair of mining 
machinery or appliances, such as wires and cars; al-_ 
though said official is bound to “keep a careful watch — 
over the ventilating apparatus” and pumps. “Nowhere,” — 
says the court, “does the statute say that the mine 
foreman shall see that the miners or other employees 
are provided with safe or suitable tools and appliances.” | 

The decision holds that the jury was warranted in 
finding that defendant was guilty of negligence in fail- 
ing to discover and repair the defective condition of 
the trolley wire, which neglect resulted in the accident, 
although the defect had existed only 16 or 18 hours. _— 

Under the statutes of Alabama, a miner is not de- 
prived of the right to recover for an injury resulting 
from a fall of slate, merely because he knew of the de-— 
fective condition of the roof before the accident oc- 
curred, unless it was his duty to prop the roof or it 
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could be shown that some negligence on his part caused 
the roof to fall. The section of the mining law of that 
state which requires operators to provide props for use 
in working places does not absolve the operator from 
his duty to prop the roof, except where employees are 
specially directed to perform that duty. (Alabama 
Court of Appeals, Phillips vs. Lookout Fuel Co., 66 
Southern Reporter 946.) 

Other instances could be cited where mining laws 
could be improved so as to more clearly define the duties 
and obligations imposed. 

A. L. H. Str&eEt, 
Attorney at Law. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Letter No. 34—I have followed with much interest 
the discussion, in Coan Agr, of mining laws, and desire 
to call attention to a few points that I believe have been 
neglected in previous letters. 

The first point is the advisability of making refuge sta- 
tions in mines compulsory by law. In an article en- 
titled “Safety First—the Slogan Cry,” Coan Ags, Vol. 3, 
p- 790, I advocated the enactment of a law requiring that 
refuge stations should be provided in all coal mines where 
the number of men employed underground exceeds 50; 
so that in case of an explosion of gas or a mine fire or 
any serious accident cutting off access to the surface, 
the workmen might find refuge in such chambers. In 
that article I tried to demonstrate the blessing such sta- 
tions would have proved to many of our poor unfortunate 
brothers who have been entrapped and have lost their 
lives; but who would have been saved had such refuge 
chambers been provided in the mine. To prove this, I 
referred to numerous mining disasters that have oc- 
curred both in this country and in Europe, of which the 
records show that the victims lived, in some cases, several 
days before finally being overcome by the afterdamp. 

I want to say, also, that the use of naked lights in 
mines generating gas should be prohibited by law. The 
lives that have been sacrificed on the altar of the naked 
light have been legion. In this list must be included 
the loss of life in mine fires that have been caused by 
the ignition of gas or combustible material stored in the 
mines, by the use of open lights. The accidental igni- 
tion of powder or detonating caps by sparks from open 
lights, which has so often resulted fatally, must be in- 
cluded in the same list. The large number of accidents 
from this cause should be sufficient testimony to warrant 
the enactment of a law prohibiting the use of naked 
lights in mines generating gas. 

I am inclined to think that some form of electric light 
will provide the best means of illumination in coal mines. 
Electric lamps seem to be giving satisfaction to the com- 
panies who have installed them. When safety lamps are 
used, only a fully approved type of lamp should be adopt- 
ed. Such lamps should be used in mines showing the 
least trace of gas, especially where fine dust is produced 
in greater or less quantity by the operation of the mine. 
In my opinion, only such types of lamps as are approved 
by the Bureau of Mines should be employed. 

In this connection, I would draw attention, also, to 
the subject of mixed lights in mines. I believe the use 
of mixed lights should be wholly eliminated in coal mines. 
Many lives have been sacrificed, simply because the man- 
agement of the mine permitted the use of naked lights 
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in certain portions of the mine, while one or more sections 
of the same mine were operated exclusively on safety 
lamps. An accidental fall of roof or a careless or for- 
getful employee has, in many such cases, been the cause 
not only of his own death but that of his fellow workmen. 

I wish, in closing, to refer to one other point; namely, 
the life of certificates of competency. In my opinion, 
all coal-mining officials should be examined at least every 
five years, until they reach the age of 50, when they 
might be exempt from further examination. I believe 
such assistance would be a great stimulus to the efficiency 
of mine foremen and firebosses, since they would have to 
keep posted and uptodate on all matters of importance in 
connection with their work. This would be necessary, as 
all examinations would naturally keep pace with the im- 
provements and advance made in coal mining. I believe 
that such periodical examinations should not only be 
made compulsory by law, but should be advocated by 
all mining corporations on the ground that such a system 
would provide naturally for more intelligent and efficient 
service, and insure, to a greater degree, the safety of men 
and the security of the mine and property. 

J. W. PowEtu, 
General Contractor. 
Windham, Mont. 
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Stopping Payroll Leaks 


Some time ago, Coat Ager invited a discussion by 
readers of the leaks that occur in coal-company accounts. 
The nature of mining accounts makes it impossible for the 
heads of operating departments to accurately check the 
various items of expenditure. 

For example, the usual method of paying a contract 
miner is to have his account kept by an underboss and 
handed by him to the mine foreman, who in turn sends it 
to the colliery clerk and it is thus entered upon the pay- 
roll. The payroll is always most carefully checked, as to 
addition and extensions; but the correctness of the time 
turned in is seldom checked. The only check made at 
most collieries on a breast miner’s account is the final 
check measurement of his breast when he has completed 
it, and if he should have a squeeze or any other common 
accident closing the place it cannot be measured. 

There is no question but that the large majority of 
mine officials trusted with handling the payment of their 
employers’ money are honest and would gladly welcome 
a check on their work. The check measurements made by 
the engineers when a place is completed do not begin to 
tell the complete story of the cost of the work measured. 
Those measurements show only the total distance driven. 
The many other items, which run quickly into high fig- 
ures, are not included and cannot be, without considerably 
complicating the accounts, and increasing the labors and 
responsibilities of the mine foreman and his assistants. 
The nature of the numerous allowances of time, powder, 
ete., made for the constantly changing conditions that 
require the setting of timbers, sheet-ironing, driving head- 
ings, shooting rock, erecting batteries and platforms and 
other expenses is such that they go by without a check. 

In order to stop the possibility of leaks, in the payment 
of contract miners, the only course open seems to be 
some method that will enlist the mining engineers as a 
vital part of the payroll force, in the way that they will 
check all items paid to other than company hands. It 
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will of course be impossible to make such checking apply 
to every payroll at the time it is due; but leaks can be 
caught, and the dangerous act of a foreman in arranging 
a price unknown to his superiors, which might afterward 
return to plague both him end them, will be avoided. 

One source of temptation to a payroll clerk inclined to 
be “crooked” is the fact that the paymaster is noi always 
informed when a man leaves the service of the company 
at a colliery; and it is possible then for a man to work 
a portion of a month, at the colliery of a big company and, 
through the aid of the timekeeper be paid for the whole 
month. For instance Stiney Balone is an employee of 
No. 4 colliery and leaves after having worked, say ten 
days in the month. By connivance with such a one, a 
dishonest foreman, timekeeper, or payroll clerk may re- 
port him as still on the roll and the main office or the 
paymaster will not know his account should have been 
closed on the tenth. 

Where a company operates one or more than one col- 
liery a man should be compelled to show a record of his 
former connection with the company if he has any, and if 
not he should be compelled to at least state the time and 
place where he was last employed. A form should be 
furnished every man who transfers from the outside to 
the inside workings, or who comes from another company ; 
and he should be required to fill out the same with his full 
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name, as it appeared on the payroll of the company who 
employed him last, together with the date he quit his last 
place. The foreman or timekeeper should then date and 
turn this form in the same day, to the office, for entry on 
the payroll. 

A vexing leak is often caused by the ease with which 
some fellows change their names and leave balances on the 
companies’ books, for supply-house charges. The forn, 
just mentioned should be given by an employee when bh: 
seeks employment at other collieries of the same company, 
in the same locality. By requiring this form as the final 
act to secure employment at another colliery of the same 
or another firm, or in another department of an indivi - 
ual colliery, the possibility of an employee who is 1 
drifter going from one job to another will be stoppec. 
When a man is discharged he is usually sent to the col- 
hery office and a statement of his time is given him. His 
record thus comes to the paymaster’s notice and he closes 
the account. But it is the fellows who quit during the 
month and who, without getting their time statement, 
secure another job at the same colliery, that: give the 
most trouble, because their names allow manipulation on 
the part of a timekeeper or clerk; and for these the sug- 
gested form would be most useful. 


J. KENVIN. 
Maryd, Penn. 
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By J. T. Brarp 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


The Heavy Hydrocarbon Gases—The heavy hydrocarbons 
occur in the coal measures as occluded gases, only to a lim- 
ited extent. Of these, there are but two that are worthy of 
mention; they are 
Olefiant gas, ethene or ethylene, (C.H,); sp gr., 0.978; 
Ethane, (C2Hs); sp. gr., 1.0366. 

Both of these gases are colorless and odorless; they occur 
but to a limited extent in association with methane; and 
their chief importance lies in the fact that they each have a 
wider explosive range and a lower temperature of ignition 
than pure methane. The analyses of the gases exuded from 
coal rarely show any appreciable quantity of olefiant gas 
(ethene); but ethane (CsHs) occurs more frequently as an 
occluded gas. The following table gives the percentages by 
volume of the constituents of natural gases obtained from 
various coals, in different localities. 


TABLE SHOWING THE COMPOSITION OF GAS EVOLVED 


FROM COALS AT 212 DEG. F., IN VACUO. 
Locality CH, Ne CO, 2 CH. Remarks 
South Wales ..... aki POLS lon yo Omen .OLS0, Bituminous 
South Wales ..... 63.76 29.75 5.44 1.05 Bituminous 
Souths Wiales: <fene 87.30 1.33 5.04 0.33 Steam coal 
SOuUtDMVWViales vases 93.103 4.25 2.62 a .. Anthracite 

Lancashire 80.69 8.12 6.44 4.75 Cannel 
Lancashire WIAD 5.96 9,05 cies 400. Cannel 
Wiestphaliay. .s sae ett MOOS ke 7.50 2:59 bre era scoal 
Westphalia (3..%) 84.85 58.48 2.66) 4.11 Gas coal 


The following table gives the composition, by volume, of 
blower gas in different localities, which shows in a general 
way a higher percentage of methane, in comparison with that 
of nitrogen. This may be due, to a large extent, to the 
higher rate of transpiration of the methane, as compared 
with nitrogen, which tends to increase its percentage in 
Boer gas over what actually exists in the pores of the 
coal: 


TABLE GIVING COMPOSITION OF BLOWER GAS IN 
DIFFERENT LOCALITIES 

Locality CH, Ne CO, Oo CO” -GsHy 
AUS EULER etn as ceeeeae thee 88.9 10.8 AEC) 0.3 
AVUSUTL ae debts eens 99.1 0.7 0.2 eer 
ANUISET Lame cemrcn: Acree 90.0 9.2 0.2 0.6 
Germany ae. cee 87.2 abate eel Shea 
Germany mae to Se ee a Og 18.5 ai 0.1 
South) @SWales) faeaeeeeee 96.7 2.8 0.5 eats 
Wallsend, England 92.8 6.9 0.3 ae 
JALrows Mone lan de eee 83.1 14.2 PA | 0.6 Ae 
‘Oakwellgate, England... 98.2 1.3 0.5 a ee eres 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 94.2 aa. nial 0.9 0.1 0.4 


It is important to remember that the occluded gases of 
coal are not chemically combined with the constituents of 
the coal as shown by analysis, and do not form a part of the 
coal itself, although adding much to its inflammability and 
heat value. 
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Occlusion of Gases—The occlusion of gases in coal or other 
solid substances is the result of the absorptive power of the 
substance for that particular gas. For example, platinum, 
palladium, gold and other metals, as well as coal (carbon), 
absorb varying quantities of hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
hydrocarbon and other gases. ‘ 

The most common examples of occlusion are the absorp- 
tion of hydrogen by platinum; and of methane, nitrogen, oxy- 
gen and carbon dioxide by coal and coal dust. The law that 
governs this absorption is unknown. The occluded gas is 
often held very strongly by the substance with which, how- 
ever, it is not combined. 

The occluded gases of coal seams were probably produced 
in the metamorphic processes that formed the coal; and their 
absorption (occlusion) in the solid formation may have re- 
sulted in the oxidation, to a limited extent, of the carbon- 
aceous matter that was being transformed into coal. Such 
reactions, if taking place in the measures, together with the 
consolidation that accompanied the formation, would natur- 
ally give rise to the observed pressures of occluded gases. 

The pressure of occluded gases in coal formations is very 
variable, depending not only on the conditions attending the 
occlusion; but to an even greater extent on the impermea- 
bility of the infolding strata, which has prevented the escape 
of the gases from the measures where they were formed. 


Transpiration, Emission of Gases from Coal—The gases — 
occluded in coal exude from its exposed surface in the same 
manner as perspiration exudes from the pores of the skin. 
The term ‘transpiration’ relates to the motion of a gas 
through a capillary tube and thus describes the emission of 
gas from coal. 

The velocity of transpiration is according to a different 
law from that governing the rate of the diffusion of gases. 
For the same gas, the rate of transpiration varies directly 
as its pressure or density, and inversely as the length of the 
tubes through which it must pass. The velocity of trans- 
piration is independent of the material that forms the tube, 
but is affected by temperature, being less for a higher tem- 
perature, and vice versa. 


TABLE GIVING THE RELATIVE VELOCITIES OF TRANS- 
PIRATION OF MINE GASES (AIR = 1) 


Relative Relative 

Gas Velocity Gas Velocity 
Hydrogen ...csesceccese. 4.066 Carbon dioxide aac eee 
Olefiant ‘gas ...U....... L188 Carbon monoxidewms aun aeee 
Methane areca omer ate 1.639) SNitropen ae eee Ren wens 
Hydrogen sulphide 1.458 Oxygen ..... a ia.cPatatoue sues 0.908 


The above table gives the relative rates or velocities with 
which the common mine gases transpire, referred to the rate 
for air as unity. The actual rate of emission of gas from 
coal, however, will depend chiefly on the pressure of the gas 
in the coal. Any sudden fall in barometric pressure is always 
He apeted gas with an increase in the emission of gas from 
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Inquiries of General Interest | 
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Pumping by Compressed Air 


I am in charge of a mine that has recently been flooded. 
The steam pump that we are using makes slow progress 
in draining the mine. As we have two air compressors 
that are at present idle and there is a 6-in. borehole 
that reaches from the surface to the lowest part of the 
mine, a depth of 180 ft., it occurred to me that we 
might employ the compressed-air method for unwatering 
the mine by pumping compressed air through a pipe to the 
bottom of this hole. 

At present, the water stands 100 ft. deep in the hole. 
The borehole is 1600 ft. from where the air compressors 
are located. I would like to know the size of pipe neces- 
sary to convey the air from the air compressors to the 
bottom of the borehole, and the pressure that will be re- 
quired at the compressor to transmit the air through the 
pipe and raise the water from the mine. I will be glad 
if you can give me any information that will help me 
in this matter. 

JAMES KILKER. 

Jessup, Penn. 


An article on this subject appeared in Coat Agr, Vol. 
5, p. 121. In the same volume, p. 560, was described an 
improved system that combined pumping with compressed 
air and the air-lift feature, which could not be applied, 
however, in the present instance where the problem is one 
of draining a flooded mine. 

Before answering this inquiry, we might suggest that 
the operation of an ordinary pump by compressed air 
has the special advantage that the pump can be oper- 
ated equally well when it is completely submerged. When 
operating a submerged pump by compressed air, it is first 
necessary to drive the water out of the air cylinder, which 
will require an air pressure corresponding to the head 
of submergence; or (if the exhaust pipe is carried up the 
shaft) to the vertical distance of the exhaust discharge 
above the pump. When the air has been expelled from the 
air cylinder two cases are presented: 1. If the air 
cylinder exhausts under water, the air pressure must be 
equal to the entire head of discharge or the entire lft 
from the pump to the surface. 2. When the air is ex- 
hausted through a pipe extended above the level of the 
water in the shaft, the air pressure required to operate 
the pump will then be only equal to the head of discharge 
less the head of submergence, or the vertical height of 
the point of discharge at the surface above the level of 
the water in the shaft. This will increase, however, as the 
water level in the shaft is lowered. 

Referring, now, to the case in hand where correspon- 
dent suggests the use of compressed air to form an air 
lift in a borehole 180 ft. deep, it may be stated that such 
an air lift has been found to work economically only when 
the head of submergence is practically 50 per cent. of 
the vertical distance from the surface to the bottom of the 
hole. Disregarding frictional resistances, the air pres- 
sure required is then equal to the head of submergence 


of the pipe in the hole. To start the flow of water in 
this column pipe, which is submerged to a depth of 100 
{t. will require an air pressure of 100 K 0.434 = 43.4 
Ib. per sq.in. In the present case, however, after the 
flow is once started the air pressure is required to over- 
come a head of only 180 — 100 = 80 ft. The work- 
ing pressure is therefore 80 & 0.434 = 34.72 lb. per 
sq.in. at first, but increases as the pumping proceeds. 

It must be observed that, as the water level in the 
shaft is lowered, the system will reach its limit of effi- 
ciency when the depth of water or the submergence of 
the pipe is one-half 
the depth of the 
phatt, or 90. fb.) At 
this stage, the system 
will work with less 
and less efficiency un- 
til it ceases to operate. 
In order to apply the 
air-lift system effec- 
tively, in this case, 
therefore, it will be 
necessary to sink the 
borehole to a_ total 
depth of 360 ft., so 
that the submergence 
in pumping will 
never be less than 50 
£! per cent. of the total 
depth. This will, of 
course, increase the 
air pressure required. 

Referring to the 
accompanying figure, 
a 5-in. pipe is shown 
dropped into a 6-in. 
hole, which has been sunk to a total depth of 360 ft., 
or double the distance from the surface to the coal 
seam. The effective working pressure for this depth is 
180 & 0.434 = 7%8 Ib. per sq.in. Assuming an initial 
pressure at the compressor plant of, say 85 lb. per sq.in., 
and_using a 2-in. pipe to conduct the air to the borehole, 
and dropping the same sized pipe (2-in.) down the hole 
inside of the 5-in. pipe, will give a loss of pressure of 3 
Ib. per sq.in., which will make the terminal pressure 
85 — 3 = 82 Ib. per sq.in. This pressure will be sufli- 
cient to overcome the friction and elevate the water to 
the surface, for the subsequent drainage of the mine 
under normal working conditions. 

When starting the operation of unwatering the mine, 
in this case, the actual submergence of the pipe is 180 
+ 100 = 280 ft. This will require a terminal pressure 
at the bottom of the hole of 280 & 0.434 = 121.5 Ib. per 
sq.in. To obtain this terminal pressure, it will be nec- 
essary to maintain a pressure of, say 125 lb. per sq.in. 
at the beginning of the operation. As the water is low- 
ered in the shaft, this pressure will gradually be reduced 
to 85 lb. per sq.in., as previously stated. 
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Misceliameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—What are the general causes of mine fires, and 
what precautions should be taken to prevent them? 

Ans.—The most frequent causes of mine fires are the 
spontaneous ignition of fine coal and slack mixed with the 
waste of the mine in abandoned and poorly ventilated 
places. Other frequent causes are the ignition of gas, 
either accumulated at the roof or in void places or issu- 
ing as feeders from the strata, the gas being ignited by the 
flame of shots in blasting the coal. Fires are also caused 
by the careless use of open lights in stables and oil shan- 
ties or other places where combustible material is stored. 
The short-circuiting of electric wires may cause a serious 
fire. 

To prevent such occurrences strict regulations should 
be enforced in regard to throwing the fine coal and slack 
back in the waste, instead of loading it out of the mine. 
Greater care is needed in the inspection of the mine to de- 
tect the presence of accumulated gas and to reduce the 
dangers incident to blasting. Where conditions are par- 
ticularly dangerous in this regard, every working place 
should be carefully inspected and competent shotfirers 
should be employed to charge and fire the holes. Strict 
regulations should also be enforced in regard to the stor- 
ing of combustible matter in the mine and the use of 
open lights, the handling of explosives, ete. A thorough 
daily inspection should be made of all electric installa- 
tions underground. 

Ques.—What conditions would you take into considera- 
tion in reference to the work of removing pillars so as to 
recover the largest percentage of the seam possible, keep- 
ing in view safety and economy ? 

Ans.—In order to obtain the largest recovery of pillar 
coal, it is necessary to carefully consider the nature of the 
roof, floor and coal; the thickness, inclination and depth 
of the seam; the width of the pillars and length of time 
they have been standing; and, finally, the means to be 
employed in removing the pillars, whether this be accom- 
plished by. pick or machine. After a careful study of 
these conditions, a plan of extraction and system of tim- 
bering should be adopted that will provide the greatest 
safety to the workmen and the largest recovery of coal, 
with the smallest expenditure of time and money. 

Ques.—What is the cause of the large number of acci- 
dents occurring in mines and what steps should be taken 
to avoid them? 

Ans.—This a many-sided question, and the answer 
will be modified by the conditions existing in particular 
cases. In general, however, it may be stated that the 
chief cause of mining accidents is to be traced to the 
general disposition of mine workers to assume unneces- 
sary risks and to postpone or neglect to take ordinary 
precautions for their own safety and that of their fellows. 
This disposition is largely the result of ignorance of min- 
ing conditions, the effect of which is not fully appreciated 
by men who have neglected to study the principles of 


mining and who depend too much on their experience as 
miners. The largest number of accidents in mines occur 
at the working face and are due to the fall of roof and 
coal, owing to insufficient timbering. 

In order to avoid the occurrence of mine accidents, it 
is necessary, first, to enforce strictly all regulations that 
tend to insure the safety of the worker; second, to main- 
tain a constant and thorough inspection of every working 
place in the mine; third, to encourage the study of min- 
ing principles, on the part of all mine workers. 

Ques.—In working a dusty mine, where marsh gas is 
given off, what steps would you take to guard against 
accidents from explosions ? 

Ans.—Provide for the thorough ventilation of all work- 
ing places in the mine, by maintaining an ample supply 
of air and conducting the same in separate splits through- 
out the entire mine in such a manner as to cause the air 
to sweep the coal face in all live workings and prevent the 
accumulation of gas in cavities in the roof or void places 
and abandoned workings. Old and abandoned workings 
should be carefully sealed off and closely watched. Aban- 
doned places not thus sealed should be thoroughly ven- 
tilated. The entire mine should be carefully and thor- 
oughly examined by competent firebosses not more than 
two or three hours before the men go to work, each shift. 
The mine should be worked exclusively with safety lamps, 
and no open lights should be permitted to be used, except 
by drivers working on the main intake airways. All 
roads and airways in the mine should be regularly and 
thoroughly cleaned and a proper system for spraying the 
roads and humidifying the mine air should be installed 
and maintained in good condition. Only permissible 
powder should be used in blasting the coal, and all holes 
should be inspected, charged and fired by competent shot- 
firers. No more than a specified number of men should 
be permitted to work on the same air current. All safety 
lamps used by the men should be owned by the company, 
and these should be thoroughly inspected and cleaned at 
the end of each shift. 

Ques.—The water gage in a certain mine reads 2 in. 
when the velocity of the air current is 500 ft. per min. 
and the length of the air course is 4000 ft. What will 
be the water-gage reading in this mine when the air 
course has been extended to 8000 ft. and the velocity of 
the air current increased to 800 ft. per min. ? 


Ans.—Assuming a single air current in each case, the’ 


pressure or the water-gage reading will vary as the 
length of the air course and as the square of the velocity 
of the current. In other words, the water-gage ratio is 
equal to the product of the length ratio and the square 
of the velocity ratio. Therefore, callmg the required 
water gage in the second case 2, 
z 8000 /800\2 _ 2 /8\2 
2 4000 (00) ries G 
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Washington, D. C. 


The House of Representatives has just passed the sundry 
civil appropriation measure, which carries the provision for 
the annual expenses of the Bureau of Mines. The detail 
of the appropriations for the coming year is as follows: 


For general expenses, including pay of the director and 
necessary assistants, clerks and other employees in the office 
at Washington, D. C., and in the field, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, $70,000; 

For investigation as to the causes of mine explosions, 
methods of mining, especially in relation to the safety of 
miners, the appliances best adapted to prevent accidents, the 
possible improvement of conditions under which mining 
operations are carried on, the use of explosives and elec- 
tricity, the prevention of accidents, and other inquiries and 
Star boO investigations pertinent to the mining industry, 

For investigation of mineral fuels and unfinished mineral 
products belonging to or for the use of the United States, 
with a view to their most efficient mining, preparation, treat- 
ment, and use, including personal services in the bureau at 
Washington, D. C., not in excess of the number and total 
Abeta of those so employed during the fiscal year 
1913, $135,000 

For inquiries and scientific and technologic investigations 
concerning the mining, preparation, treatment, and utilization 
of ores and other mineral substances, with a view to improv- 
ing health conditions and increasing safety, efficiency, econo- 
mic development, and conserving resources through the pre- 


vention of waste in the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, 
and other mineral industries; to inquire into the economic 
conditions affecting these industries: Provided, That no 


part thereof may be used for investigation in behalf of any 
private party, nor shall any part thereof be used for work 
authorized or required by law to be done and that is being 
done by any other branch of the public service, $100,000; 

Not exceeding 20 per cent. of the foregoing sum and not 
exceeding 10 per cent. of the sum for investigation as to 
causes of mine explosions may be used during the fiscal 
year 1916 for personal services in the District of Columbia; 
and for the fiscal year 1917, and annually thereafter, estimates 
shall be submitted specifically for all personal services 
required permanently and entirely in the Bureau of Mines 
at Washington, D. C., and previously paid from lump-sum 
or general appropriations; 

For inquiries and investigations concerning the mining, 
preparation, treatment, and utilization of petroleum and nat- 
ural gas, with a view to economic development, and conserving 
resources through the prevention of waste; to inquire into the 
economic conditions affecting the industry, $35,000; 

For equipment and extension of mine rescue station at 
Birmingham, Alabama, $3000; 

For repairs to mine rescue station at McAlester, Okla- 
homa, $500; 

Toward dismantling and removal of the plant of the 
Pittsburgh Mining Experiment Station and installation in the 
new buildings in Pittsburgh constructed under the authority 
contained in section 26 of the public buildings act, approved 
Mar. 4, 1913, including the employment of necessary labor; 
machinery, appliances, materials and supplies, furniture and 
office equipment, cases for apparatus, shades, awnings, and all 
other articles made necessary by such removal to fully equip 
and furnish these new buildings for laboratory and office 
purposes, $57,300; 

For one mine inspector for duty in Alaska, $3000; 

For per diem, subject to such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, in lieu of sub- 
sistence at a rate not exceeding $5 when absent on official 
business from his designated headquarters, and for actual 
necessary traveling expenses of said inspector, $2500; 

For clerk to mine inspector of Alaska, $1500; 

For technical and scientific books and publications 
books of reference, $1500; 

For purchase or lease of necessary land, where and under 
such conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may direct, 
for the headquarters of mine rescue cars and construction 
of necessary railway sidings on the same, $1000: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to accept 
any suitable land or lands that may be donated for said 
purpose: 

Persons employed during the fiscal year 1916 in field work, 
outside of the District of Columbia, under the Bureau of 
Mines, may be detailed temporarily for service in Washington, 
D. C., for purposes of preparing results of their field work; 
all persons so detailed shall be paid in addition to their 
regular compensation only their actual traveling expenses 
or per diem in lieu of subsistence in going to and returning 
therefrom: Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent the 
payment to employees of the Bureau of Mines their necessary 
expenses or per diem, in lieu of subsistence while on tem- 
porary detail in Washington, D. C., for purposes only of 
consultation or investigations on behalf of the United States. 

In all, Bureau of Mines, $757,300. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 

The bill (No. 160), introduced on Feb. 8, by Senator Catlin, 
to put the miners in line for the benefits to be reaped from 
the proposed workmen’s compensation act, was reported out 
of the mines and mining committee of the Senate on Feb. 9, 
and by unanimous consent passed first reading. This is the 
most rapid progress of a mining bill in the Senate in 30 years, 


and 


The Catlin measure marks the opening of the fight to 
secure general remedial legislation for the anthracite miners 
during the present session of the Legislature. 

The bill calls for several important changes in the hard 
coal mine code of 1891. The suggested changes deal exclu- 
Sively with the health and safety of the men employed in and 
about the mines. The miners’ lobbyists here say that any 
operator who has the interest of the employees at stake 
cannot consistently oppose the bill. They affirm it will give 
the operators a splendid opportunity to let the public know 
whether their “Safety First’ movement is sincere. 

The bill also provides that before any one shall receive 
a mine foreman’s certificate he must have had at least five 
years’ practical experience in an anthracite mine of this 
Commonwealth as a miner cutting or blasting coal at the face. 
Several changes in the duties of a mine foreman are also 
Suggested, and the method of hoisting and lowering men is 
also touched, and the duties of the hoisting engineer and the 
hours to be worked have been covered. It is also provided 
that no one shall blast coal or rock unless he possess a miner’s 
certificate, and no machinery operated by steam, gasoline or 
oil using fire to generate its power shall be operated inside 
the mine. 

Should the bill of Representative Ramsey repealing the 
anthracite coal tax pass the Legislature, the anthracite oper- 
ators would probably be enriched by at least $6,000,000. 

This bill merely cites the act of 1913 and adds “is hereby 
repealed.” No provision is made for the return to the people 
of the money collected by the coal dealers. Just how this 
plan could be worked out in case the act should be repealed, 
or in case after the pending suit to test the constitutionality 
of the act it is decided to be unconstitutional, has never been 
suggested. 

Members of the Legislature who have been looking for 
additional means of increasing state revenues, it is believed, 
will not favor the repeal of the anthracite tax; rather they 
favor the imposition of a similar tax on bituminous coal, oil 
and natural gas. Such a tax would find more popular favor 
than the proposed tax on real estate. 

A general act including all of these natural resources as 
well as coal, it is said, could not be attacked as unconstitu- 
tional with the same plausibility as shown in the litigation 
over the anthracite coal tax recently heard in the Dauphin 
County Court. There it was claimed the tax was class legis- 
lation. 

Governor Brumbaugh declared on Feb. 13, that he did 
not see any reason why the Rooney Act of 1913, placing the 
coal tax should be repealed. 

“Why should it be repealed? There is every reason why it 
should not be repealed now that the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the act is in the courts” he said. “If the 
act is held unconstitutional there would be -no need of a 
repeal because that would end it. The act ought to remain 
until the court has passed upon it. In my address I said 
that a reasonable tax could be placed on our great natural 
resources as they flow to the markets and that they should 
be made to bear their part of the burden. But this act is 
before the courts so why should it be repealed?” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pittston—An explosion of gas occurred Feb. 8 at the No. 9 
Colliery, Pennsylvania Coal Co., resulting in the serious burn- 
ing of three men. These men were putting up brattice when 
they ignited a pocket of gas in the Marey vein near No. 3 
Shaft. It is believed that all will recover. 


Scranton—The Hyde Park and Brisbin collieries of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. were recently 
ordered closed for 10 days during which time repairs will 
be made. The Hyde Park colliery employs 800 men, and the 
Brisbin 600 men. It has not yet been decided whether or 
not steel cages will be put in the shafts during the idle 
period. 

Bituminous 

Pittsburgh—The U. S. Bureau of Mines is coéperating 
with the City of Pittsburgh in an attempt to determine the 
causes of sewer explosions. Special methods and apparatus 
have been devised, and samples of sewer air are being tested. 
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The work is under the supervision of G. A. Burrell, chief 
Sas chemist of the Bureau of Mines, and H. C. Boyd, chemist 
of the City of Pittsburgh. 


Greensburg—The Donohoe Coke Co. and John P. Donohoe 
& Co., Ltd., are attempting to organize a temperance society 
among employees and get them to sign a total abstinence 
pledge for a period of one year. Only employees of the com- 
pany 18 years of age or over are eligible, and an application 
for a charter for the Greenwald Temperance Society has 
been presented to the Common Pleas Court. 


Uniontown—Receivers for the Tower Hill Coal & Coke Co., 
announced recently that Tower Hill No. 1 has been ordered 
fired up immediately, affording employment to over 300 men. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. at Martin has also started 
240 additional ovens. 


Connellsville—Orders have been issued by the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. for firing 515 additional ovens, making a total of 
855 for the past week, and 3355 for two weeks. Orders have 
also been issued for all plants to run five days per week. 
Production and shipments throughout the Connellsville region 
now average over 250,000 tons weekly. With the resumption 
of work at the coke plants, Mayor Marrietta has given orders 
to discontinue the bread line at the Connellsville City Hall. 
Every morning since the first of the year, some 20 to 40 
persons have been fed free rolls, soup and hot coffee. It is 
believed that some have presumed upon the generosity of 
the municipality. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Boomer—Mines at this place will shortly go on full time, 
as there has been a marked improvement in coal production 
on Cabin Creek. 

Carlisle—Charged with violating the mine laws, William 
Pilkington, mine foreman, and Firebosses Romeo Campi and 
John H. Rowley were arrested recently at the instance of 
Earl Henry, chief of the Department of Mines. The specific 
charge against Pilkington is that in his official capacity he 
violated the provision of the statute requiring break-throughs 
at intervals of 80 ft. The firebosses are alleged to have been 
negligent in failing to place danger signals on the outside 
of the mine after discovering gas in the entry where the 
explosion took place. 


Huntington—Coal is already being taken from the new 
mines of the Pursglove-Maher Coal Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
which began opening mines in Logan County following the 
strike in eastern Ohio, where the company was working 
several mines. It is expected that shipments will begin within 
60 days, and that developments will be made upon a large 
scale. 

Morgantown—The West Virginia Mining Institute through 
its newly elected president and vice-presidents is making a 
vigorous effort to increase the interest of all mining men of 
the state in its behalf. In their circular letter to this end the 
officers express themselves as desirous of increasing the mem- 
bership to 1000 and as an inducement are offering the proceed- 
ings of the institute in five volumes from 1908 to 1912 in- 
clusive at the extremely low price of $3 complete. 

Charleston—Governor Hatfield is strongly advocating to 
his legislature which is now in session, the enactment of 
legislation concerning the conservation of the natural re- 
sources of the state. The Governor claims that 200,000 acres 
of valuable coal lands have been destroyed by prospectors for 
natural gas and oil, also that 500,000 cu.ft. of gas is going to 
waste every day. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg—The Virginia-West Virginia Coal Co., of 
Charleston, W. Va., has filed suit in the Federal Court here 
for the possession of 146,000 acres of coal and timber land in 
Buchanan County, Va., the defendants being the Clinchfield 
Coal Co., the Big Sandy Fuel Co., the Ritter Lumber Co., the 
Virginia Mining & Mfg. Co., the Big Sandy & Cumberland 
Ry. Co., and the Dominion Coal Co. This is the fifth suit 
filed recently involving Buchanan County lands, and it is un- 
derstood that others are to follow. 


ALABAMA 


Montzomery—The movement to take the state convicts 
from the lease system was started in the Legislature Feb. 13, 
when Representative Davis introduced a bill in the Lower 
House prohibiting the working of state and county convicts 
in any mine, turpentine camp, lumber mill or other private 
enterprise, and providing penalties for each conviction. 


TENNESSEE 
Jellico—A codperative mine rescue station will be insti- 
tuted at Jellico by the coal operators and the U. S. Bureau 


wf Mines. Apparatus will be loaned from the Knoxville 
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station of the Mine Bureau, and the men who work in the 
station will be remunerated under a law of the state allowing 
appropriations for mine rescue work. Operators will be 
reimbursed for their outlay in the same manner. 


KENTUCKY 


St. Charles—The Carbondale mines, two miles north of 
here, have resumed operations after a long shut-down, with 
65 negroes and a few of the old employees. These were 
among the mines which were visited earlier in the winter by 
“Possum Hunters.’ On the first visit three white men and 
one white woman were injured and on the second the negroes 
were lined up and told to leave the country. One negro boy 
was killed. 


OHIO 


Salem—The New Waterford Mining Co., which was re- 
cently organized with a capital of $50,000 will soon start a 
shaft at the northern edge of New Waterford for the purpose 
of developing a large bed of coal. It is expected that 300 min- 
ers will be employed. 


Colaumbus—Arrangements were made for an open hearing 
Feb. 17 on the bill of Senator Gallagher, pending in the Ohio 
legislature seeking to amend the Green antiscreen law in 
Ohio to permit miners and operators to agree upon a wage 
seale on either the mine-run or the screen basis. The bill 
was introduced at the instance of eastern Ohio operators, who 
believe that the passage of the amendment will end the strike 
which has been going on in that field for more than 10 
months. It is said that operators in the Hocking Valley, Cam- 
bridge, Massillon and Jackson fields, where the wage agree- 
ment has been signed, will oppose the passage of the amend- 
ment. 


Rendville—An early resumption of operations at the Sun- 
day Creek Coal Co.’s mine No. 268, at this place, is reported to 
have been decided upon, and the men are anxious to go to 
work, as they have had only six weeks’ work since April of 
last year. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—The shotfirers’ bill which was killed in the 
Senate of the Legislature in 1913 was introduced again at the 
present session, and has passed the house without a dissenting 
vote. It provides that the mine operators shall employ and 
pay the shotfirers. 

A bill has been introduced to establish a department of 
mining engineering at Purdue and Indiana Universities; also 
a bill to regulate the use of black powder in coal mines-~and 
providing penalties for misbranding black powder to be used 
in blasting. 


Terre Haute—Over 300 miners recently went on strike at 
the Shirkie mine, one of the most active in the state, because 
of their contention that the contract required the laying of 
track in the middle of the room and that it was laid at the 
side. 

Sullivan—-The Chicago-Carlisle Coal Co.’s mine at Carlisle 
has been equipped with electric motors. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—There will be a hearing shortly at Springfield, 
Ill., before the Public Utilities Commission, on a petition pre- 
sented by citizens of Belleville and operators in the Standard 
field, to reduce the freight rate on coal from certain mines in 
the 5th and 9th districts and within a certain radius of Hast 
St. Louis, from 32c. to 20c. per ton. This will doubtless stir 
up much trouble and confusion, and will likely cause a sepa- 
ration of the operating interests in the field. The intention in 
the beginning was to ask the Commission to put into effect a 
rate of 10c. per ton, a nominal switching rate, on coal moving 
off of what are known as the industrial roads; that is, roads 
owned and controlled by mining interests and used for the 
purpose of hauling coal only., Ten cents a ton, it is contended, 
will pay the transportation on the coal and will prohibit the 
operators from selling coal at 20c. below the cost of pro- 
duction and losing on the coal what they are enabled to make 
up on the transportation. It is likely that the Commission 
will not take any decided steps for some time until the matter 
has been thoroughly investigated. 





Harrisburg—Orders to close for an indefinite time mines 14 
and 15 of the O’Gara Coal Co. were recently received here. All 
tools have been removed. The only reason assigned for the 
shutdown is the poor market conditions. 
be idle from these two mines. 


Carterville—Wm. Bauman has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptey with liabilities of $31,500, all unsecured, and assets of 
$150. Coal-mining ventures that proved failures were given as 
the cause. The creditors are banks that hold notes. 


Over 700 men will. 
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London, England—A strike of the Yo.» hire coal miners 
which had been feared was avoided when the min® owners 
eonceded the men’s demand for an a‘lvance in wages until 
the end of the war. The dispute involved 50,000 men and 
arose over the interpretation of a minimum wage award. 

Essen, Germany—It is reported that coal-mine operators 
have reached an agreement with the military suthoridhes 
whereby the former are to be supplied with prisoners of 
for the purpose of working the mines. 
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Frank L. Speakman, of Wilmington, Del, has _ been 
appointed Trustee in Bankruptcy for the Elliott-Chapman 
Coal & Coke Co., a Delaware corporation doing business in 
Alabama. 

John P. White, Frank J. Hayes, and William Green, presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America, were all recently reélected for a 
term of two years. { 

J. W. Miller, formerly connected with the Central West 
Coal Co., has taken a position with the Columbus office of the 
Elk River Lumber & Coal Co. of which C. M. Anderson is 
Western sales manager. 

James R. Caseley, who has been general manager of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal Co. for. several years, was re- 
cently elected president and general manager of the firm 


_as well as to a directorship. 


Thomas Moses has been appointed general superintendent 
of the Bunsen mines as a successor to Clay Lynch, who re- 
signed recently to become vice-president and general super- 
intendent of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. at Pittsburgh. 

Col. J. C. Maben, president, and W. H. Goadby, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co: 
both of New York, were recently in Birmingham making the 
semiannual inspection of the physical properties of the com- 
pany. 

Edward R. Clayton, formerly of Grafton, W. Va., and well 
known as an operator at Fairmount, W. Va., and also in the 
Eastern part of the country in the coal trade, has joined the 
Snead & Meguire Coal Co., at Louisville, Ky., aS manager 


-of sales. 


James Hillhouse, former state mine inspector of Alabama, 
left Birmingham recently for Rochester, Minn., to undergo 
treatment by a specialist. Mr. Hillhouse’s condition has been 
apparently fairly good and it is hoped that when he returns 
home, he will be free from suffering. 


B. C. Mahan, of Knoxville, Tenn., treasurer and general 
manager of the Southern Coal & Coke Co. and of the South- 
ern Mining Co., left recently for a vacation of a month in 
Florida with his wife and daughter who are there recuperat- 
ing from serious attacks of typhoid fever. 

Frank R. Clark, of the U. S. Geological Survey, has been 
assigned by the Federal bureau to work in the Cumberland 
plateau coal field of Tennessee and will begin his work of col- 
lecting samples at once, expecting to spend three months or 
more on the work. The samples will be analyzed at the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh. 


J. M. Roan, chief mine inspector and safety superintendent 


-of Ohio, has asked for an appropriation of $3000 to push his 


safety campaign in Ohio. His plan is to organize the state 
into districts for the purpose of demonstrating the use of the 
safety equipment of the rescue car which was purchased by the 
department last year. The appropriation is to be used to pay 
the railroads for transporting the car as all other work will 
be done by the deputy inspectors which are under state pay. 
He plans to visit all mining camps and show the use of the 
helmets and demonstrate first aid. 

A. B. Saurman, for the past 12 years Pacific Coast manager 
for the Standard Underground Cable Co,, has been appointed 
Southeastern manager of the company (succeeding the late 
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T. E. Hughes) with headquarters in his native city, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., and will return East in the early spring. He 
became associated with the company in Philadelphia in 1893 
and after two and a half years in the construction depart- 
ment was transferred to the eastern sales department at 
New York City, leaving the position of assistant manager 
there in 1900, when he organized, and was manager of, the 
northeastern sales department with headquarters at Boston, 
until transferred to San Francisco as manager of the com- 
pany’s interests there in the fall of 1902. John P. Bell will 
succeed Mr. Saurman as Pacific Coast manager. 
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Peter Klitch, 50 years old, outside superintendent of the 
new Locust Mountain Coal Co., Shenandoah, Penn., was caught 
in the machinery on Feb. 11, and instantly killed. He was 
one of the best known mining men of the region, a patentee 
of note and was formerly with the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. for 
20 years. A widow and 10 children survive him. 


William Dick, an independent mine owner of Colorado, was 
shot and killed by two highwaymen, while driving his auto- 
mobile in the La Veta road, five miles west of Walsenburg, 
Colo., Feb. 13. Mr. Dick had $10,000 with him, $6500 of which 
was undiscovered by the highwaymen and left in the machine. 
The money was to pay off the miners of the Oak View mine. 
Mr. Dick was interested in many mining projects in Colorado 
and was president of the Pinon Supply Co. and of the Walsen- 
burg Wholesale Mercantile Co. He leaves a wife and 8 
children. 


John G. Massie, aged 67, a pioneer coal operator in the 
southern Illinois field, recently died at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
in Belleville, Ill. Until last December he was a resident of 
Chicago. He was a third descendant of Major Thomas Massie, 
a member of Gen. Washington’s staff during the Revolutionary 
war. Mr. Massie has been credited with the discovery of the 
coal seams of Alabama previous to 1879. 

Born near Logan Courthouse, Va., in 1847, he enlisted in 
the Union army at 18 and served throughout the war. He 
later studied civil engineering, and specialized in mine work. 
At the request of the British government in 1898 he went to 
Australia to demonstrate American methods of mine ventil- 
ation. He was one of the first to work out the third-entry 
ventilation system, and had invented and patented over 50 
appliances for the mining industry. Besides a widow in 
Denver, and a brother in Parkersburg, W. Va., seven children 
survive him. Burial was in Belleville. 
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Barnesboro, Penn.—The Watkins Coal Co. will. shortly 
begin the sinking of a shaft a short distance from Bakerton. 


Pineville, Ky.—The Continental Coal Corporation will de- 
velop two additional mines on Straight Creek and is reported 
to have purchased the mines of the Big Hill Coal Co. 

Dorchester, Va.—A. H. Hopkins and others have leased 
a tract of coal land at Fagan, Ky., which they plan to develop. 
It is the intention to secure a daily production of 1000 tons. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—D. T. Riffle has been awarded a con- 
tract to build a fireproof hoisting-engine house and sub- 
station for the Pittsburgh Coal Co. at Hill’s Station. This 
contract involves $15,000 and calls for the completion of the 
work in 90 days. 








Harlan, Ky.—Besides the one mile of railroad which will 
be built up Catron’s Creek from the main line of the L. & N. 
to the operation which Judge Peyton Norville is to develop, 
there will be three or four miles of road built up Clover Fork 
and Yocum’s Creek as soon as the weather settles. Judge 
Norville has leased 1056 acres from W. H. H. Smith and 
W. F. Hall. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Washeries of the Lackawanna Coal 
& Iron Co. at Wehrum, which were destroyed by fire some 
time ago, will not be rebuilt, but a heading will be driven 
to connect Mines No. 3 and 4. When completed the coal from 
both operations will be taken out of the shaft two miles from 
the town. No. 3 mine was abandoned some years ago, but 
a new tipple is being placed at its mouth and the old washer 
is being repaired. 

Arden, Penn.—The Meadowlands Coal Co., whose large 
wooden tipple was burned during the month of December, has 
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contracted for a new steel tipple and complete equipment. 
The tipple is to be built and erected by the Penn Bridge Co., 
and the Fairmount Mining Machinery Co. is to install the 
equipment complete consisting of a double set of chutes and 
screens, loading boom, empty-car haul, and ram for pushing 
the cars on and off of the cages. 

Lexington, Ky.—The Himyar Coal Corporation, operating a 
mine recently opened on the Lexington & Eastern branch of 
the Louisville & Nashville Ry., at Himyar, Ky., is opening 
another mine on a tract leased from the Haly Coal Co. on the 
First Creek Branch of the Lexington & Eastern, now under 
construction, in Perry County, Ky., in the Hazard field. Louis 
Des Cognets, of Lexington, Ky., is president of the company 
and W. L. Carter, of Himyar, Ky., is general superintendent. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Construction work is progressing 
rapidly at the plant of the Chattanooga Gas & Coal Products 
Co. on East End Ave. Three large tanks, one for water, one 
for coal tar and one for benzol, are rising rapidly, founda- 
tions are being laid for the gas reservoirs and the concrete 
foundations for the ovens are in advanced stages of construc- 
tion. Some of the first machinery shipments have been re- 
ceived. It is said that probably the Durham Coal & Iron 
Co.’s entire output of coking coal will be utilized when the 
ovens are in full operation. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Link Belt Co. of Philadelphia 
has been awarded a contract for equipping the plant of the 
Marshall Coal Co. at Byron with a retarding conveyor system 
about 600 ft. in length, which will extend from a point near 
the pit mouth to the railroad car tracks at the foot of the 
hill. The contract for the frame and concrete work in 
eonnection with this equipment has been awarded to the 
Consolidation Construction Co. of Shinnston, which will begin 
work soon. The conveyor system when completed will have 
a maximum capacity of 2000 tons per day. Excavations and 
grading for the new equipment have already been completed. 
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Woodsfield, Ohio—The Ohio River Western Coal Co. has 
reduced its capital stock from $3,000,000 to $150,000. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Old Virginia Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to develop coal 
mines. 





Hopkinsville, Ky.—The Southern Coal Co. was recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 for the purpose 
of developing coal mines. 


Harlan, Ky.—The Harlan Gas Coal Co. has been organized 
and has leased the Harlan Town mines. The incorporators 
are W. W. Lewis, A. B. Cornett and J. L. Williams, of Harlan. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The FE. R. Carter Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital of $5000 for the purpose of operating 
mines and commissaries, and dealing in coal, land, timber 
and minerals. The incorporators are E. R. Carter, M. Geiger, 
F. E. Kunkel, Carl Lehmann, and C. B. Jolly. 


Charleston, W. Va. 





The Gauley Valley Coal & Coke Co. 
of Summersville was recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $500,000. The incorporators are W. L. Camden, of 
Mountain Lake Park, Md., J. H. Nash, Jr., J. G. Bimting and 
C. L. Smith of Charleston, and W. G. Reddy of Summersville. 
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Torehlight, Ky.—The Hastern Kentucky Coal Co. has been 
working full time all winter on coal for domestic purposes, 
and has just closed a contract for Lake shipments that will 
keep the mines working full capacity all summer. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The tow-boats “James Moren” and “Hx- 
porter,” of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Co., left the Pittsburgh Harbor, Feb. 15, with 22 boats and 16 
barges, containing a shipment of coal aggregating 680,000 
bushels. 








Stonega, Va.—The commissary of the Stonega Coal & Coke 
Co. recently burned with all its contents. For a time the 
whole town was threatened. The loss to the coal company is 
estimated at $75,000, a large part of which is covered by 
insurance. 


Seacoal, Ky.—Seacoal will be the name of the town in 
Letcher County where the mines of the Southeast Kentucky 
Coal Co. will be located. Henry La Viers, general manager, 
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is now on the grounds participating in the development work. 
This company is closely allied with the Northeast Coal Co., 
of Paintsville, Ky. 





Newport News, Va.—A total of 886,435 tons of coal were 
dumped over the Hampton Roads coal piers at Lambert’s 
Point, Sewall’s Point, and Newport News, during the month 
of January. These figures show an increase of 54,578 tons 
over the preceding month of December, when dumpings 
amounted to 831,948 tons. 


Seranton, Penn.—Anthracite shipments during January 
totaled 4,831,329 tons as compared with 5,280,644 tons for the 
corresponding month in 1914. The Lehigh Valley R.R. led 
with 954,072 tons. The Reading followed with 750,757 tons. 
The Delaware & Hudson ranked third with 623,947 tons, and 
the Jersey Central fourth with 608,296 tons. 


Washington, D. C.—It has been learned from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that a decision in the so-called anthra- 
cite coal case involving rates from anthracite coal districts 
in Pennsylvania to tidewater would not be settled before the 
Commission takes its summer recess. It is probable that the 
decision will not be rendered until some time this fall. 











Knoxville, Tenn.—In order to prevent, or at least try to 
prevent ruinous competition, the Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators’ Association, comprising a large number of the 
operators in eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, is preparing 
to take up with the United States Department of Justice the 
question of the legality of entering into an arrangement to 
restrict the output of the mines. 


London, England—Among the concessions to the German 
bankers, in return for the loan to Bulgaria, is the right to 
exploit the Pernik coal mine, the richest in Bulgaria. The 
fuel is lignite, possibly of Miocene Age, having about the fol- 
lowing composition: Fixed carbon, 40 per cent.; volatile mat- 
ter, 37 per cent.; ash, 7 per cent. of which 2 per cent. is sul- 
phur. The moisture content is about 16 per cent. There are 
four beds, one of which is about 11 ft. thick. 


Knoxville, Tenun.—The last spike in the Clinchfield Railway 


extension from Dante, Va., to Elkhorn City, Ky., was recently 
driven, just north of the Sandy Ridge tunnel, nearly 8000 ft. 


-in length, by George L. Carter, who conceived the Clinchfield 


route. This road, connecting with the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Elkhorn City, forms a direct line between the Ohio Valley 
and Central West to the South Atlantic States and opens up a 
rich coal section. Regular service will begin in the near 
future. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—Successful tests have been made of the 
giant electric locomotives, weighing 270 tons each, and with 
sufficient power to move a 250-car train on the level, installed 
on the Elkhorn division of the Norfolk & Western. A pair of 
these locomotives, one at each end of the test train, moved a 
train of coal cars aggregating 4000 tons in weight, on a 2 
per cent. grade. Tests in braking down the grade were also 
successful. The section electrified handles from 50,000 to 100,- 
000 tons of coal a day. 


Columbus, Ohio—Figures in support of the complaint that 
the railroads are charging higher rates for the transporta- 
tion of Ohio coal than for West Virginia coal were submitted 
to Governor Willis recently by a committee representing the 
United Mine Workers of Ohio, which has united with Ohio 
operators to secure the passage of a- bill to prevent such 
alleged discrimination. The figures submitted showed that 
West Virginia coal is being hauled across the state to Lake 
ports at 36.9c. per ton, while 75c. is being charged for hauling 
Ohio coal over the same route. The committee told the chief 
executive that the railroads charge on an average 103 per 
cent. more for hauling Ohio coal than for the West Virginia 
product. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Notwithstanding the general business de- 


pression during the past fall and early winter, the Broderick 


& Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, New York and Seattle, manu- 
facturers of Yellow Strand Powersteel wire rope, arranged 
matters so that every man and boy on its pay rolls had work. 
The company decided it was best to employ all its force, even 
if only part time rather than to work one-half of the force 
full time. Last spring, the big St. Louis plant was running 
full force; at least 85 per cent. of its full time. Later in the 
year, it operated three-fourths time, but kept the entire day 
and night force. Finally, during part of October and all of 
November, it ran one-half time—still keeping all the men 
employed. During December, the plant operated full time, 


day and night—even though that meant piling up large stocks” 


of wire rope. This resulted in no little expense, increasing 
stock several million pounds. The mayor of St. Louis and 
the president of the St. Louis Business Men’s League, on Dee. 
23, 1914, wrote to all St. Louis manufacturers, urging them to 
do just what this firm had voluntarily done for months—that 
is, keep cil their employees working, even if only part time. 
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General Review 


Anthracite production still heavily curtailed and storage 
facilities of the companies choked full of coal. Bituminous 
buyers in control of the market and showing no anxiety re- 
garding supplies. Preliminary forecasts on the Lake trade 


discouraging. No indications of any improvement in the 
Middle West. 
As a result of the generally mild weather, and the 


generally curtailed consumption, the storage facilities of the 
large hard-coalers are choked up with coal, and operations 
are heavily curtailed. Circular prices are being obtained 
only on the very best grades, while discounts down to the 
full April schedule are already being noted. There are super- 
abundant supplies in every direction so that the buyer is gen- 
erally in control and becoming exceedingly critical as to 
quality. Old and conservative members of the trade regard 
the situation as the least favorable for this period of the 
year in their recollection. There are even rumors that some 
of the large companies are making concessions on the regular 
circulars. 

The bituminous situation continues as discouraging as 
ever. With the exception of the movement on contracts, there 
has been practically nothing doing at all in the coal market, 
and with the textile and other mills working under heavily 
curtailed schedules, stocks will last considerably further into 
the season than usual. Still new high records are being 
noted on ocean freights, which is confusing the off-shore 
trade, and it is extremely difficult to interest steamship own- 
ers in coal. Buyers are showing no anxiety whatever regard- 
ing supplies, and the wide range in bids on recent large gov- 
ernment contracts show how uneven the situation is. 

The domestic demand in the Pittsburgh district continues 
fair, and a very slight improvement is noted in railroad orders 
which, if continued, will stimulate a greater activity all along 
the line. At the moment prices are still being cut, while buy- 
ers are showing no disposition to come into the market, and 
the situation is as irregular as ever. The outlook for the 
Lake trade is also discouraging; reports from the head of the 
Lakes indicate that large tonnages will be carried over, and 
so far it has not been possible to interest Lake buyers in the 
market. 

The higher temperatures have caused a further slump 
in the Ohio market, many orders for delivery over the last 
part of the current month having been canceled. New buying 
has ceased almost completely, what little there is being gen- 
erally irregular and confined to small orders. There is con- 
siderable distress coal on consignment which can only be 
moved by forced sales, usually at heavy sacrifices. Steam 
coals in the Southern market show a slight improvement, 
though prices continue irregular on all grades with the buyer 
in full control of the situation; as a result of the uniformly 
low prices prevailing throughout the past year, operators are 
anticipating considerable difficulty in renewing the old con- 
tracts. 

Some of the high-grade operations in the Middle Western 
field have been forced to suspend operations for the first time 
this season. The railroads are taking far below their cus- 
tomary tonnage, and the persistent reports of a general in- 
dustrial revival are contradicted with great positiveness by 
some of the best informed operators in Illinois and Indiana. 
Prices on the domestic grades are at the summer level, and 


the outlook is regarded as discouraging. 
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Pocahontas and New River situation makes no special 
progress. Buyers more disposed to wait. Georges Creek 
shippers make no move as yet on delivered prices. Penn- 
sylvania grades in somewhat better demand. Anthracite dull. 


Bituminous—The week has developed no buying of any 
consequence aside from the contracts placed earlier in the 
month and in January. As the latter are almost altogether 
in the same channels as last year there is practically a dead- 
‘lock in the Hampton Roads coals in this market. The shippers 


with transportation under control have taken on about all 
the business that could be closed at an advance over last 
year but there are a great many consumers and dealers who 
now feel they can lose nothing by waiting. They are en- 
couraged in this by those agencies that are dependent on 
boats in the open market. 

The recent bids for supplying the Navy Yard at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., show how uneven are current prices delivered. 
The bids ranged from $3.65 for New River to $4.15 on Georges 
Creek, a difference of 50c. on coals that are normally com- 


petitive. What contracts have lately been closed either 
alongside or on cars have been at a very small:‘advance over 
last year. 


The spot market at distributing points has eased off again. 
Prices are still near to $4 for small lots on cars. The demand 
for contract requirements is fairly strong. A few plants 
that would otherwise be forced into the market soon after 
Apr. 1 are accepting liberal shipments on 1914 arrangements. 


Dotted line indicates normal temperature curve 
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There is nothing new on the Georges Creek grades. The 
shippers are still withholding any announcement of their 
attitude toward delivered prices. The largest interest in 
this field has a fleet of its own but is pursuing a waiting 
policy. 

The better grades of Pennsylvania coals are being repre- 
sented in every open competition. Several of the shippers 
are making a vigorous canvass of the territory both all-rail 
and at tide and it is hard to see how they can fail to increase 
their tonnage. 

Water Freights continue at $1, but with plenty of bottoms 
offering. The number of sailing vessels chartered off-shore 
has, however, so reduced the amount of available tonnage 
that owners are in a very independent position. At the same 
time it is problematical whether there will be any advance 
from the present level, inquiry is so likely to drag the next 
three months. 

Anthracite shows no relief from the dullness last reported. 
Individual coals are beginning to appear, notwithstanding the 
rates asked on barges from New York. Cargoes have even 
appeared from Philadelphia and, it is generally understood, 
at prices well down to the usual April circular. The curtail- 
ment at the mines is so rigid that spot orders for fresh: 
mined sizes like pea are accepted only subject to delay. 

Wholesale prices on bituminous are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 

Mines*........... $0.90@1.50 $1.15@1.65 $1.67@1.77 

Philadelphia* Ravaehe 2.15@2.75 2.40@2 .90 2.92@3.02 

New York*.. 2.45@3.05 2.70@3 .20 3.22@3.32 

BaltimGre mat ante te meee. ties) lh) eee lh wane. 2.85@2.95 ; 
ELAN COs ORCS eee eee © Ware La) coke Bind Gla veil as $2.70@2.75 
BORUOIET ae ny ers METER tc ottn ahem che hk loge gtacie taney | Giiseer esta: plate (a ae 3.85@3.95 
EP FOWIGORCE farrin cious eels cher as Geile Sete ehares) Srisiaiians sicite”el ss 3.68@3.83 

* To.b. TOn cars. 
NEW YORK 


Embargoes cleared up and inquiries on new contracts are 
about normal. Prices unchanged. Superabundance of anthra- 
cite and the market heavy with prices irregular. Storage 
facilities crowded. 


Bituminous—There is no change of any kind noticeable in 
the local situation, though perhaps the agencies are becom- 
ing more generally reconciled to existing conditions in the 
belief that they certainly cannot become any worse so that 
any change must be for the better. One encouraging factor is 
that the numerous embargoes recently in effect at South 
Amboy were all removed the early part of the week with the 
exception of about three. It is also noted that there is about 
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the usual amount of inquiry on contract renewals and the 
agencies uniformly report that last year’s prices have been 
obtained in every instance where contracts have been closed. 

Production of one of the leading bituminous companies for 
the current month will be about 75%, that for the same month 
last year, and the output for January was about 60% of Janu- 
ary, 1914. The Berwind-White Co. is again reported down 
to a three-day working schedule; there are rumors that this 
company has closed a large contract in Baltimore. The Con- 
solidation Co. is said to be moving a large tonnage out of 
Baltimore which will presumably apply on the Italian busi- 
ness they recently closed. 

Though there is practically no business being negotiated in 
the spot market with the exception of occasional forced sales 
of demurrage coal, the market is not quotably changed and 
we continue it as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.85@2.55; 
fair grades, Pennsylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades of Penn- 
sylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; 
Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 


Anthracite—With the superabundance of supplies now at 
tidewater, buyers are becoming more critical as regards 
quality and frequent rejections are noted. Prices are gen- 
erally more or less irregular, ranging all the way from the 
April to the full winter’s circular. Because of the uncertain 
operations at the collieries, the agencies are experiencing 
some difficulty in meeting the demand for broken coal; the 
steam sizes are also occasionally reported in short supply, 
but the domestic grades are plentiful in all directions. 

With the exception of possibly one or two favored com- 
panies, the storage facilities of all the large hard-coalers are 
choked up to their full capacity with coal and some of the 
oldest and conservative members of the local trade consider 
the situation as the worst for this period of the year in their 
experience. Mine operations are curtailed to from three to 
five days per week, and what little business appears in the 
spot market is being snapped up by the individuals at sub- 
stantial discounts. Of the domestic grades, egg is probably 
the strongest while stove is the weakest, though curiously 
enough it is not being cut so liberally as some of the other 
sizes. 


The New York hard-coal market is quotable as follows: 








— Upper Ports — ——— Lower Ports ——— 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broke hae 2-5 oe eee $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
Higa. ees sa an sere he ee 5o0 5.00@5.35 5.30 4.90@5.30 
Stove Meet sae ee §.35 5.00@5.35 5 30 4.80@5.30 
Chestnut. ce celtiee eee 5.60 5.20@5.60 5.55 5.05@5.55 
Péa.Re ache ote cee ao 3.50@3.55 3.50 3.35@3.50 
Buckwheate. oso: encom 2.80 2.70@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
1Ge: >, || Sih ee tae eee 2.30 2.2CG@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.80@2.25 
Barleyt tae abc. ae ee 1.80 1.70@1.80 1.75 1.45@1.75 
BUFFALO 


Some improvement in bituminous. Railroads buying: more 
liberally. Iron orders increasing. Canadian tariff promises 
to affect business adversely. Anthracite quiet. 


Bituminous—There is some report of better business. 
Dealers say that they get an occasional good day and they 
look for a further increase shortly. At the same time the vol- 
ume of sales is not what it should be and it will have to in- 
crease considerably before the trade is satisfied. Some ship- 
pers report a better demand from the railroads. If this con- 
tinues it will create a greater activity all along the line. It 
is generally believed that there will be an improvement before 
April. 

So far nothing has been heard regarding new contracts, 
either pending or made. One large shipper says that he is 
trying to come within 5c. of last year’s figures, but some of 
his competitors think he will have to accept something still 
lower. 

Certain Pittsburgh bituminous leaders, who commonly an- 
nounce a Buffalo price about this time are hesitating over the 
problem, probably not liking the idea of making a figure that 
is too low. Next month there will be regular city and other 
contracts to bid on and figures will have to be made. Canada 
is preparing to increase its tariffs in a general way and the 
move is expected to lessen the trade in that direction still 
further. 

Quotations on bituminous remain dull on the basis of $2.80 
for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine- 
run and $2.15 for slack. Allegheny Valley sells at 25 to 30c. 
lower than Pittsburgh. 


Anthracite—The trade is rather quiet, with further reports 
of inactivity, but shippers are apparently not much disturbed. 
In the Lake trade there is steady movement. One shipper 
has loaded more than 150,000 tons into vessels and others will 
begin loading soon, as most of them have coal that is not 
needed. There is no complaint of the local trade. The 
weather has been favorable to handling and the buying has 
been steady. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Unseasonable weather conditions continue to retard trade 
in anthracite. Dealers apparently well stocked. Bituminous 
retains its sluggish attitude, with no appreciable change. 


Anthracite—The erratic weather is playing havoc with the 
anthracite trade. The production has been curtailed until it 
is now on about a fifty per cent. basis, and even with this 
restriction, there is always more or less coal carried over 
from one week’s mining to another; this of course refers to 
certain sizes. Buckwheat seems to be in the best demand 
at the present time though broken is also being consumed in 
about normal quantities. Egg and stove are difficult to 
move and sales are being made at the April circular or even 
less, in some cases; in fact about all the domestic sizes are 
in this same condition. It is rumored that even some of the 
large individual operators are making substantial concessions. 
The dealers continue well intrenched in the matter of supplies, 
and they are making every effort to dispose of these, prior 
to the first of April but with poor success. 

Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
Brokenite, «sate tern Meeks ceria $4.75 $4.50 
Hige ois set ee sta te woe ee . Cee eae 5.00 4.80@4.90 
BtOVGscoliae title Gackt: RBIS coca eeea ae 5.00 5.00 
Chestiute22 Snes) Se nereenin. 1. Seen wee D,20 5.10 


Bituminous—There is nothing new in the bituminous situ- 
ation. Prices and demand continue on a parity with last 
week. Contracting still goes on, but slowly, the manufac- 
turers evincing a disposition to delay closing up definitely for 
their year’s supply. Fairly good prices are being secured 
on contract, compared with current offerings; 90c.| to $1 is 
still the rule for medium grades, with the better qualities 
25 to 35c. higher. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Rates still reaching to new high levels. 
being made. 


Few coal charters 


The freight market is even higher than a week ago, owing 
to the increased demand for steamers for export grain and 
for Cuban sugar, both at advanced rates. The highest rate 
yet paid on export grain was to the West Coast of Italy, and 
Cuban sugar freights reached new high levels last week. 

Under the circumstances it is extremely difficult to interest 
steamship owners in export coal, although we are chartering 
a few boats each week. 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana..... ea soe c $2.75 Guantanamo............$3.25 _ 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.25@3.50 Demerara............... 5.50 
Cienfuézos' 184 titans 3.25 Bermudas i: ties ee 3.75@4.25 
Port of Spain, Trinidad.. 3.25@3.50 Vera Cruz.............. 3.25@3.50 
St, cies. ae een oe 3:00@3-00 "“Tampico.2 5. sae 3.25@3.50 
St.Thomas eee eee 3 00@3 20 "RiGee ss,0 oe nee 9.60 
Barbados............... 3.25@3.50 Montevideo, Buenos 
Kingstone ee teen ee 3.25 Aires or La Plata...... 9.00 
Curacao’ 2.98 a see 3.00 Mediterranean.......... 10.80 
Santiagos,. .: ousce ene S225 Valparaiso.5 99. aoe 7.20 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the ‘Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Auchencrag British Baltimore or River Plate 2539 $9.60 
Virginia 
Singleton Palmer Norfolk Rio Janeiro 2357 
John B. Biemiller Philadelphia Cienfuegos 858 
Charles K. Schull Atlantic Range Porto Rico 827 
Florence Creadick Norfolk Key West 657 «1.25 
Badminton British Baltimore Buenos Ayres 2438 
Allanton British Baltimore Mediterranean 2775 
Claveresk “British Newport News Havana 2441 
Chas. A. Campbel Norfolk Boston 1493 =-1.00 
Clacigue Atlantic Range San Francisco 4543 7.50 
Thor Norwegian Atlantic Range San Francisco 2889 7.00 
Stanley M. Seaman Atlantic Range Cienfuegos 953 2.80 
Lizzie M. Parsons Atlantic Range Cienfuegos 571 
Wm. J. Quillen Baltimore Mayport 575 = =1.05 
Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type. all others being schooners. 
BALTIMORE 
Market stagnant except for contract business. Prices 


remain weak on soft coal. Warm weather hurts anthracite. 


Rains, and temperatures ranging from 40 to 60 deg., have 
confronted the coal men most of the past week. Except for 
coal moving on contract obligations, there has been little or 
nothing doing. In the mining districts the reports are 
monotonously alike in that respect 

Prices remain weak on bituminous coals. The better class: 
of Pennsylvania line fuels were the only ones to show even 
a fair activity; prices on these grades ranged from $1.20 to 
$1.30, and good coals were obtainable at from $1 to $1.15, 
while low-grades were offering at 95 cents. 

West Virginia gas-three-quarter was very dull, and what 
sales were made were at around 85e. Slack remained steady 
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at about 60 to 65c., mainly for the reason that the production 
is very light. West Virginia and Western Maryland steam 
coals were offering at from 80 to 90c. outside of the specialized 
fuels that bring fancy figures at all times. 

Export movement is fair. However, charter announce- 
ments the past weeek were not as numerous as in the week 
preceding. Closings included the following: 

Steamships “Auchencraig,” to the River Plate; “Allatnon,” 
to a Mediterranean port; ‘‘Badminton,” to Buenos Ayres, and 
schooner “Charles T. Schull,’’ to Porto Rico. 


HAMPTON 


Some improvement in demand. 
coastwise showing some increase. 


Dumpings over tidewater piers for the past week have 
shown some improvement. Large cargoes have gone to 
New England ports and there has also been some move- 
ment Coastwise to Jacksonville and Savannah. Export 
cargoes have also been fairly large. Schooner tonnage is still 
being pressed into use for the export trade, several large car- 
goes having gone to South American and West Indian ports 
during the week. 

The accumulation of coal on the railroad yards is some- 
what reduced and with the tonnage now due it will probably 
be cut down even lower. One of the largest loadings expected 
for the coming week is the U. S. Collier ‘‘Cyclops” which will 
take in the neighborhood of 13,000 tons cargo and bunkers 
combined. The number of bunker vessels loaded last week 
has shown up well. One of the most talkea of vessels bunker- 
ing was the S.S. “Dacia,” formerly under the German flag, but 
now under American registry. 

Vessels clearing from Hampton Roads during the week 
ending Feb. 12 were as follows: 


ROADS 
Shipments foreign and 


From Norfolk To From Newport News To 
Wagama Buenos Aires Harald se he Barba- 
oes 
Posillipo Genoa, Italy Antares Havana, Cuba 


Jacob M. Haskell Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil Alice B. Phillips 


Hamilton, Bermuda Vinland 


San Domingo, 8S. D. 


Hope Sherwood Manzanillo, Cuba 


Stephen Para & Manaos, 
Brazil Leonatus Santiago, Cuba 
Winderemere gh aie Barba- 
oes 


Fannie Palmer Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Note.—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Mining operations at 55 
interests 


PTT 


Demand practicaily unchanged. 
to 60% of nominal capacity. Lake coal shipping 


show no disposition to buy for season. 


Domestic demand for coal has continued fairly good, while 
there has been a barely perceptible increase in manufacturing 
demand, the latter almost wholly on regular contracts, so that 
there is very little demand for free coal and the market re- 
mains as irregular as ever. While the usual quotation given 
as representing the market is $1.15 for mine-run the price is 
more often cut than not. Mining operations for the district 
ire at the rate of between 55 and 60% of capacity, when fig- 
ured on a conservative basis. There is no doubt, however, 
that with an adequate supply of men and cars the district 
could turn out more than double the tonnage now being 
mined. 

An outstanding feature of the situation, now that the mid- 
dle of February has been passed, is the reserve exhibited by 
buyers of Lake coal. There is practically no business being 
done and operators are correspondingly depressed. The posi- 
tion of stocks in the northwest is presumably responsible for 
the apathy of the Lake shipping interests. It is understood 
that the stocks at Duluth and Superior on Dec. 1 were slightly 
in excess of six million tons.and that at the rate they were 
reduced in December and January there would still be, left 
over three million tons on May 1 at the opening of navigation. 

We quote as the market, largely nominal: Slack, 90c.@$1; 
nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.10; mine-run, $1.15; %-in., $1.25; 
1%-in., $1.35, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


COLUMBUS 


Warmer weather of the past week had a bad influence on the 
trade. Domestic demand fell off and cancellations were nu- 
merous. Steam trade continues slow and the tone of the mar- 
ket is unfavorable. 


One of the worst slumps of the winter has taken place in 
the local trade, due to higher temperatures. Buying on the 
part of retailers ceased almost completely and many orders 
for delivery the latter part of February were canceled. On 
the whole the market is now a weather proposition entirely 
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and with sudden warm spells the slumps can be expected at 
any time. All branches of the industry suffered and operators 
are now looking anxiously for the opening of the Lake trade 
to relieve the softness in the market. 

Retail stocks are apparently sufficient for the present; 
buying on the part of consumers is not steady and only small 
orders are booked. The fancy grades such as Pocahontas and 
West Virginia splints are in fair demand. Hocking lump 
is also moving fairly well. Retail prices are rather firm at 
former levels, but the expected advance has failed to mate- 
rialize and all hopes for higher prices have been abandoned. 

Anthracite is selling fairly well in central Ohio territory 
and prices are firm at the following levels: Chestnut, $8; egg, 
$7.75; grate, $7.50. 

Steam business is slow all along the line. Manufacturing 
plants are only buying what they need for the present and are 
loath to accumulate stocks. Demurrage coal is being offered 
at very low figures. Quite a few contracts are expiring and 
some difficulty is experienced in renewing them. In general 
the steam trade is demoralized and little improvement is ex- 
pected before the revival of the iron and steel business. 

Pomeroy Bend district, which was flooded by high waters 
in the Ohio, has partially resumed and the output is estimated 


at 65% of normal. In the Hocking Valley, Crooksville and 
Jackson the output is below 50% normal. 
Prices in the Ohio fields are: 
Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 

Rescreened lump..............- $1.50 SI ae hd 
Inch and a quarter............ beso 1.40 $1.35 
Three-quarter inch............ 1.30 1.30 1.30 
(MEL ce Ae tiie Coe far ae ae Ue es 1.25 1.15 
IMERORTHE a 5, ane aes tp sone 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.60 0.65 0.55 
Gonrsc nlack® .3 is eee a. kee 0.50 0.55 0.45 


CLEVELAND 
The coal market is extremely dull and barely holding to 
quotations. Retail trade very quiet because of spring-like 
weather. 


Coal receipts over Sunday were in the neighborhood of 250 
cars and only about 75 cars were carried over from the week 
before, yet there was general complaint that there was no 
market The week of Feb. 8, receipts were very light for 
this time of the year on account of mines being flooded by 
the heavy thaw but even with this the demand was no more 
than equal to receipts. 

Of the 157 cars received by the Pennsylvania there were 
about 30 cars of three-quarter No. 8 coal from West Virginia 
on consignment; this has been selling at $1.80 to $1.85 a ton 
on track here or from 20 to 25c. below the nominal market. 
Slack holds to $1.65 to $1.70 for the better grades, merely 
because cutting prices would not increase the demand. 

Natural gas, which is being produced in enormous quanti- 
ties in northern Ohio, is cutting more deeply into the coal 
business than ever. The peak of the load on the Cleveland 
gas mains during January is reported to have been 150,000,000 
cu.ft. a day, with an average of more than 100,000,000 ft. a 
day. It is estimated that 15,000 ft. of gas is equal to one 
ton of fine coal and 20,000 ft. to high-grade lump. These 
figures mean that gas replaced close to 5000 tons of coal a 
day in Cleveland. More manufacturing plants are using gas 
today than ever before, and though business is better the 
coal industr: is not getting its full proportion of the improve- 
ment. 

Some of the railroads are still using coal laid on the ground 
almost a year ago as a protection against a shortage follow- 
ing the suspension of mining Apr. 1, 1914. The consumption 
of this coal has also narrowed the market temporarily. 

Conditions in Cleveland are as dull as would be expected 
in mid-summer when business is normal. 

The market continues quotable as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Pair- W. Va. 

tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 

TAO nash ote cata S35 GU ita ere BR A ee covaiele eee Cae 
DUD y Clans seit Meaieinrs.c, MP nels tiare SASSO. Pe ate os AIMEB erste Sire 
GG VLE Aso ceices chee eee Ba 2.20 SLEOB.: WED Peres: 
Lisvarye pil Ste er Re DouO me rel anaes <a oy eae oa. oe 
Caryiirios alia denis eee cete aces © 2.25 2.10 1.90 $2.05 
CPT Ae me em S.C Dee ee BAe eo Wen sesh Bem chane 
Bigg Gane nok. ciioee oct kn. atte os PAU UE Re - RS Lean i Lege 
Mine! Futivesinens se) © 526 G0 2.15 1.90 1.85 1.95 
Blacks amici cise! Latte sors 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.75 


CINCINNATI 

A dragging market and a failure to limit production have 
thrown much distress coal on the market, very low prices 
resulting. Only a hand-to-mouth demand in evidence, due to 
the lateness of the season, 

A characteristic early-spring situation prevails if the ex- 
isting industrial depression be regarded as the normal thing. 
With the end of the winter rapidly approaching, buying is 
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confined to the smallest possible quantities, to avoid carrying 
over any surplus. Notwithstanding this, heavy shipments are 
coming in on consignment, and eventually finding their way to 
the bargain counter. As low as 75c. for mine-run is reported 
for this distress coal, and possibly less has been accepted. If 
reports can be believed, no such concessions are made at the 
mines, although the normal price of $1 to $1.10 is by no means 
maintained. 


TOLEDO 
Trade continues quiet though indications are promising. 


There is little activity in the trade and what business 
there is comes largely as the result of hard work. The 
domestic trade is slow and mild weather has accentuated the 
heaviness. Steam business is picking up very slowly and the 
railroads are not using anything like their usual quota of fuel. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


as to new transactions, but increased 
and furnaces already under 


Market stagnant 
consumption by steel interests 
contract. 


The Connellsville coke market continues absolutely stag- 
nant, there being no fresh demand from any quarter. Con- 
sumption by the producer-consumer class has increased very 
materially, as most of the steel works have been blowing in 
additional furnaces. Shipments on contracts are also increas- 
ing. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will blow in a third 
stack towards the close of the month, the coke to come on a 
contract already made for the year. The Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Co., Philadelphia, is blowing in one of its furnaces 
this week, contracts having been made for the coke some 


time ago. We quote: Prompt furnce, $1.50@1.60; contract 
furnace, nominal, $1.75; prompt foundry $2@2.35; contract 


foundry, nominal, $2.20@2.30, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Feb. 6 at 256,358 
tons, an increase of 13,750 tons, and shipments at 247,847 tons, 
an increase of 7607 tons. Until the middle of January the 
tonnages had been running about 210,000 tons a week. 

Bufftalo—There is report of a better movement of coke at 
Connellsville, but the increased orders do not appear to have 
come from this section. The iron trade has not improved to 
any extent. If the European orders continue to come they 
alone will do something for the trade. Quotations remain on 
the basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and 
$3.30 for stock coke. 

Columbus, Ohio—Some coke is selling and there appears 
to be a better demand than formerly. 

St. Louis—The local foundry coke situation is extremely 
weak, with few inquiries. 

Chicago—tThere is still fair buying in domestic coke, and 
prices are firm. Not much change is to be reported in 
furnace and foundry coke; some say that conditions are a 
little better for these grades, but the improvement has not 
made itself felt in prices. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, 
$4.60@4.95; Connellsville, $4.65@4.80; Wise County 72-hr. 
(select), $4.60@4.75; gas coke, $4@4.25. 





THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


The recent slight improvement well sustained and the 
trade is optimistic, Spectacular advance in galvanized pipe. 
Pig iron unchanged but looking up. 


Tendencies in the next few weeks in finished-steel prices 
will have an important bearing on betterment in general. 
The creeping improvement in volume is being sustained, and 
in spite of the small part contributed by the railroads, and, 
in fact, because of it, the trade is optimistic of the future. It 
seems clear that the higher prices being asked for new orders 
of steel for the next few months will be strongly held. 

The spectacular event has been the rise in prices of gal- 
vanized steel and iron pipe of $6 and $4 a ton, respectively, 
and in galvanized sheets of $5, because of the exceptionally 
high price of spelter, zinc blende in Missouri having reached 
a record price. The wage question in some sheet and tin- 
plate plants is not yet settled, and meanwhile these mills are 
down, but with stocks on hand to take care of the demand 
for some time. 

The pig-iron business has not enjoyed any large sales, 
but it is looking upward and not a little encouragement is 
taken among merchant furnaces in the decided improvement 
in machinery-building circles. The last few weeks has seen 
a growing demand for machinery independent of the larger 
buying attributable to the war account.—“The Iron Age.” 
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BIRMINGHAM 
Market on all grades quiet and heavy. 


The market is quiet, with no change either way. The 
weather has turned much warmer, which will probably fur- 
ther curtail shipments of lump coal until the spring movement 
takes place. Blacksmith coal is normal, though the tonnage 
being moved may be slightly below normal. 
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Dotted line indicates normal temperature curve 
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LOUISVILLE 


Warm weather curtails the domestic demand still further, 
Steam coals show some improvement but prices are irregular, 


More abnormally warm weather has virtually suspended 
the domestic demand and accumulations are appearing at the 
mines and shipping points. The situation with the retailers 
has not improved and operators are dubious as to whether 
they can be induced to stock up again this spring. 


Steam coals are in better demand though not improving 


rapidly. -Prices are irregular on all grades, running from $1.50 
on Hastern Kentucky block, down to almost the buyer’s own 
figure. Egg coal is very hard to sell at from $1 to $1.25, while 
the best grades of nut and slack are bringing from 60 to 70e. 
and lower grades from 40 and 50c. down. 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
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CHICAGO 2 


Dullness prevails with 
Adverse weather conditions continue. 
thracite very quiet. 


General market conditions show a further relapse due to 
the mild weather. Suspension of orders and cancellation of 
shipments have contributed toward a general demoralization. 
In steam coals there has been no recovery; screenings are 
softer, and the coarser sizes have seen but little demand, al- 
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though some inquiries have been received for steam-coal 
contracts covering next season’s requirements, mainly from 
industrial plants. The recent slump was so abrupt that oper- 
ators have not yet been able to reduce production in a cor- 
responding ratio. 

Reports of an industrial revival have benefited the steam- 
coal trade, but some of the best informed operators in Indiana 
and Illinois state with great positiveness that they see no 
improvement as yet. It is the consensus of opinion that gen- 
eral demand is weak and prices below normal. The steel in- 
dustries are working very slow and the railroads are not 
taking the tonnage usual at this time. Sales are being made 
on basis of summer prices. Local buying from city retail 
yards is very light. 

The Franklin County operators are maintaining prices by 
coéperative efforts on the part of a majority of the prominent 
companies in the district. 

The movement from the Indiana mines for the current 
month has been less than in previous years. Domestic coals 
are sagging and prices generally show no recovery. 
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making about three days a week. 
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The market for Eastern Kentucky coals has been listless, 
though operators from that section are showing more interest 
in this market. 

Hocking grades are fairly firm, mainly because production 
has decreased. Some coal was sold this week due to the ac- 
erual of demurrage, and in such cases $1.35 was the minimum 
price. 

Smokeless coals are not being bought to any extent. 
of the orders placed are at cut prices. 

Splints are in bad shape, and all kinds of prices are being 
made. 

The domestic demand for Springfield coals has been fair 
compared with other districts. Screenings are about the same 
as last week. 

Anthracite sales are very slow, and few shipments are 
being made direct to this territory by the mines. 

Prices are as follows: 


Most 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 

Lum $1. indie 75 $1.50 $1. sng? 60 $1. p°R>: 60 $1.50@1.75 
4-in. 5 ae . eas 
Steam lump 1.10@1.15 i he 15@1. 25 
2}-in. lump. ‘ : erect ae 
eee mp - oe savits 1.25@1.35 acu foe 

ine-run 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.05 1.05@1.15 1.10 sia 
Egg........ 1.30@1.75 1.35@1.50 1.20@1.45 1.35@1.50 nae 
No.lwashed ae er ot rc: one 1.50@1.60 
No.2washed EE: ete ede 1.50@1.60 
6x3-in. egg. 1.40@1.50 ae Beles 1.40@1.60 
eS 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.35 1.25@1.35 
Be tins 1.30@1.75 Mises NOTE Haat eae 
No. 2nut.. 1.30@1.50 aes ees DARE Feat 
Sereenings.. 0.60@0.80 0.55@0.65 0.70@0.80 0.70@0.80 0.55@0.70 

N. Riv. & 
Harrisburg E. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 

Lump.. $1.35@1.75 aes 
li-in. jump. ae Tees we $1.35@1.60 
Lump & egg aa, $1.75@2.00 $1.50@2.00 shit 
Mine-run... Esters 1.05@1.25 1.10@1.25 

"re 1.25@1.60 eens 
No. 1 nut.. oes 
No. 2 nut.. 
Sereenings. . 


Knox and Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.40@1.60; 3-in. 
lump, $1.35; 5-in. egg, $1.30 to $1.40; 3-in. egg, $1.20 to $1.30; 
mine-run, $1.05 to $1.10; screenings, 75 to 85c. 


ST. LOUIS 


Summer prices quoted on domestic sizes and some of the 
high-grade operations have been forced to suspend. Outlook 
discouraging. 


Summer prices were being quoted the past week on domes- 
tic sizes, and even with a dropping off of this business, the 
steam market also went down. Colder weather has stimulated 
the market to a very small extent, but it is not likely that 
prices will advance above the cost of production. For the 
first time this winter some of the better mines in the William- 
son-Franklin County field have been obliged to suspend oper- 
ations on account of no orders. 

The washed market has weakened some, and every field 
has felt the results of the warm period. Anthracite is com- 
ing in very slowly, with little demand; for the first time in 
several months there has been a fairly good demand for 
smokeless, which was readily taken care of by diverting coal 
from other markets where there was a surplus. The local 
situation is not at all encouraging, unless something unex- 
pected develops. 


INDIANAPOLIS s 
Moderate weather follows the prolonged cold spell. Coal 
demand slackens and mines on about half-time. Operators 


wait anxiously for the spring revival. 


Mining conditions in Indiana show little or no change. 
The moderating weather is against activity and the mines are 
Operators are watching 
the industrial situation, but its improvement is so slow that 
it has not yet affected the coal situation. Prices continue 
unchanged and about on a level with those at the opening of 
the season. For a short period, advances of 10 to 20c. were 
obtainable at some of the mines but others seemed glad to be 
able to operate at the summer price schedule. The hope of 


the trade now lies in a betterment of factory conditions, with 


the end of winter. 


> = 


The chief constructive factor of the week 
has been the reopening of the rail mills at Gary, Ind., after 
three months’ idleness, giving employment to 4500 men. 


KANSAS CITY 
Coal tcade brisker, but prices remain steady. 


Kansas City coal trade has experienced a _ seasonable 
activity the past few weeks, and retail dealers have disposed 
of much of the surplus accumulation but are not purchasing 
heavily due to the nearness of spring. The warm weather 
has not been seriously deterrent to the coal trade, since 
Kansas City expects some of the heaviest winter after these 
spel's. 
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| PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during January and the past four months in short tons: 


October November December January 
Pocahontas Field........ 1,021,699 837,577 798,182 912,682 
Tug River District...... 270,651 253,975 227,944 298,766 
Thacker District........ 264,528 235,080 227,938 257,580 
Kenova District. . 112,455 90,772 90,030 98,422 
Clinch Valley District. . 84,530 237,831 135,362 169,581 
Other N. & W. Territory 4,860 3,849 1,686 3,769 
Total N. & W. Fields. . 1,758,723 1,659,084 1,481,142 1,740,800 
Williamson & Pond Creek 
RAR. this ib 70,338 62,505 62,271 58,296 
All other railroads...... 168,778 131,269 97,752 87,842 
Grand: totals os..sux< 1,997,839 1,852,858 1,641,165 1,886,938 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for December and the six months of the fiscal years 
1913 and 1914, in short tons: 











or _ December — Six Months ————. 
Destination 1914 % 1913 % 1914 % 1913 % 
Tidewater..... 187,931. 13 301,118 21 1,797,457 16 1,614,503 17 
Miasto vee esas 228.078 15 224,684 16 1,280,469 12 1,254,609 14 
WY Gib ve ctctac chr 1,040,097 69 849,714 59 7,325,153 67 5,681,077 62 
WL OUR ren. iste o 1,456,006 1,375,511 10,403,079 8,550,189 ie 
From Connections 
Bituminous. Ae 45,080 3 62,856 4 588,433 5 624,276 7 
Anthracite..... 1,082 681 8,835 8,370 
Total....... 1,502,168 100 1,439,048 100 11,000,347 100 9,182,835 100 
Coke ;.eee, 11,207 33,079 90,877 180,997 
DV eeaedhtada aaa Pe ad. TE oC LR RAL La oS CE CaaS ee 3 
FOREIGN MARKETS i 
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ENGLAND 


Situation much disturbed by difficulties due to the war. 
Prices are generally high and labor troubles are developing. 


Feb. 5—The coal industry remains in a disturbed condition 
owing to a variety of causes, most of which are traceable 
to the war directly or indirectly. The signs of labor unrest 
which are now making their appearance in various directions 
are adding to the anxieties of the trade, and although it 
seems probable that the West Yorkshire dispute will be 
settled before the notices expire on Feb. 20, other questions 
are now under discussion and complaints are rife that the 
miners who remain at work are not doing their best to meet 
the exigencies of the situation. Generally speaking, the 
demand still exceeds the supply, with the result that prices 
are very high and still on the up-grade, except in some 
sections of the export trade where high freights and scarcity 
of tonnage depress the markets. More shipping seems to be 
available now, however, and coasting, if not foreign, rates 
are easier, so that the question of seaborne transport is not 
quite so acute as it was, but railway congestion is still 
unrelieved, the consequence being that some markets at a 
distance from the centers of production, such as London, are 
comparatively short of supplies.—“Iron and Coal Trades Re- 
view,” London, England. 


Feb. 5—Firmness is in evidence in all branches of the 


trade. New business is not active owing to the difficulty of 
arranging prompt supplies, sellers being heavily booked. 
The question of labor is becoming more serious. Quotations 
are approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam....... $4.92@5.04 Rest Monmouthshires.... $4.38@4.44 
Bant secondsast ee ecee nse 4. 06@4.80" Seconds)... eeas. ol. es 4.32@4.38 
Becondss... . oaaeiar ae. 4.50@4.62 Best Cardiff smalls...... 3.60@3.72 


4.56@4.68 3.12@3.36 
The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 
Freights—Chartering is on quiet lines owing to difficulty 
in arranging loading turns. 


Catgo emallest. 


Gibraltars4 2. 40.490 001m Naples. seen es $7.32 Las Palmas...... $5.04 
Malta............ 6.00 Venice, Ancona... 9.60 St. Vincent....... 5.28 
Marseille.... .... 5.79 Alexandria....... 7.20 Rio Janeiro...... 6.72 
Aliicraiee ee serh Geli ort. aids... xs 7.20 Monte Video..... 6.12 
Cenoa terse i 20 Oe River Plate...... 6.36 


Note—These quotations are based on an exchange rate of 
one shilling equals 24 cents. 
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Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in 
every respect except where the source of information ts 
questionable, in which event it is noted. All contracts 
are listed promptly on receipt and only repeated when 
additional information becomes available or in the last 
assue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. 
Liberal remuneration will be paid for all legitimate 
notices of this kind sent in. 


Contract No. 81—Philadelphia, Penn.—The bids on this 
contract (p. 275), which provides for furnishing and deliver- 
ing 29,000 tons of bituminous coal to the floating plant em- 
ployed in the Philadelphia Engineer District, were as follows: 


: Class Class Class Commercial 
Name of Bidder 1 2 3 1 SY ry he Name 


oh Sia . 9 27 5 J Somerset 
Empire Coal Mining Co.. $3.19 $2.68 $2.85 14, 5 Smokeless 
W. H. Bradford........ 3.02 2.60 2.85 14,400 ) Victor 
| Smokeless 
Sterline® Coal Cov. s.c-6- 3.27 2.83 2.98 14,600 Powelton 
{ Lloydell 
Dexter & Carpenter, Inc. 3.30 2.85 3.05 eal So. Fork 
Semi-Bit. 
Commercial Coal Mining % 9 
Co Mek ord ee eae ee: 3.12 2.70 2.85 14,500 J “Star 
(| Miller vein 
{ Georges 
COALGES + COs tas alee eel ara 3.12 2.70 2.85 14,5004 Creek 
| Tyson 
The Consolidation Coal 
Cowan Cae vice poietic s ope 2.63 2.78 14,150 Pine Hill 
BANicoll y& Cor. ees cee $3.23. 2.79 2.94 14,500 "Tyson 
Hutch- 
Hutchinson Coal Co.. 3.00 2.50 2.70 14,000) inson 
Fairmont 
Gas Coal 
Brothers Valley Coal Co. 2.97 2.47 2.97 14,000 Pen Mar 
Hite te Ratetton,. wee ee oL0Dar 2. LO ve OGL 4 000M Bird! 
Philadelphia Fuel Co.... 2.99 2.54 2.69 14,000 § Quema- 
t ponte 
niata 
Rogers-Corr Coal Co.... 3.07 2.64 2.84 14 400 | cya ee laae 
| So. Fork 
Tight. Willa waa. eer ois eT re RE ESE 400 | eemess 
Vessels of Class 1, dredges ‘Delaware” and “Manhattan” 


and vessels of similar type; coal to be delivered and trimmed 
into bunkers while vessels are at anchor in midstream or 
moored alongside of a wharf in Philadelphia Harbor; ap- 
proximate quantity of coal for this class of vessels, about 
23,000 tons. 

Vessels of Class 2, deck scows; coal to be delivered on 
board in carload lots alongside coal piers; approximate quan- 
tity of coal for this class of vessels about 4000 tons. 

Vessels of Class 3, tugs “Vidette,” “Camden” and “Phila- 
delphia”’ and vessels of similar type; coal to be delivered into 
bunker holes of tugboats, etc., alongside coal piers; approxi- 
mate quantity of coal for this class of vessels about 2000 
tons. 

Address Col. George A. Zinn, 


adelphia, Penn. 


Contract No. 84—New York, N. Y.—The only bid received 
on this contract (p. 318), which provides for furnishing and 
delivering 75 tons of coal, was from Meyer-Denker Sinram 
Co., at $6.75 per ton. Address Cont. Clk. Lamb, Room 1034, 
Dept. of Charities, Municipal Bldg., New York. 


Contract No. 8§8—Washington, D. C.—The following bids 
were received on this contract (p. 318), which provides for 
furnishing 12,000 tons of navy standard coal at the Naval 
Coaling Depot, Portsmouth, N. H., and 5000 tons at the 
Naval Coaling Depot, Key West, Fla.: 


815 Witherspoon Bldg., Phil- 


Delivery at———, 


a 
Bidder Portsmouth Key West 
Poeahontas =f well YCOstie sc. ee eae ele $3.90 $5.00 
Caster. Curran) 62; cS Ulliived se ieee 36D 
HadwardsMs *Aldem- Gos Siw» keiiteteee 3.602 5.092 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co....... opts 5.408 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Agency...... 3.90 Awe if 
Consolidated!: Coal m@oAerer seen 4,151 eee 
Commerciale Coal Conan scan neler sueera ae 4.04 5.68 
HONS Hartwell, Gees Ors werent niece erate Serie) Pr areive 
Dexter 1& Carpenter an. ese eae eee ey! 5.42 
Darrow * Manw COs. oie aie ic Se ee ie 4.02 6.00 
Marvlandt@oale&eCokereGo-...n aie 3.79 5.80? 
Northern Coal, Co, een eee ile 3.88 Puan 
New’ Eneland: Coal “& Coke Cori s.7>. 3.92 Soh 
Smokeless: ARrelyCo.t ae sehen cued Peeks ohawete Sous 5.09 
GC; SE. UST a SUCe GC Ones nitro ee nas Pees ace 3.90 


Willard Bros. 
THe Weaver vi. OOSsne ome oer een ent > 


2For 1200 tons. *°For 


wo 
wo 
So 
. 


1For 6000 tons. 5000 tons. 


Archibald McNeil & Son Co., George’s Creek coal, Ports- 
mouth, $3.80; Key _West, $4.90; New River coal, Portsmouth, 
$3.95; Key West, $5.07. Willett Martin Co; Portsmouth, Lin- 


coln, Nantyglo, Penn., $3.63; Bethel, Holzapfel, Penn., $3. 58; 
Beaver, Beaverdale, Penn., $3.63; ‘Quemahoning, Ralphton, 
Penn., $3.58; George’s Creek, Md., 73. 


In most cases the bidders on this contract specified from 
which mines the coal was to be furnished. Address Paymas- 
ter-General of the Navy Samuel McGowan, Washington, D. C. 


Contract No. 983—Jersey City, N. J.—Bids will be received 
until 10 a.m., Feb. 24, for furnishing and delivering 2500 gross 
tons of best quality pea coal at the power house (p. 318). 
Address, Clk. of the Bd., John C. Sweeney, Boulevard Commis- 
sioners, County Court House, Jersey City, N. J. 


Contract No. 94—New York, N. Y. 
ceived until 10:30 a.m., Feb. 24, for furnishing and delivering 
bituminous coal for fire companies in the Boroughs of Bronx 
and Queens. Security required is 30% of the total bid and de- 
livery is to be made as directed before Dec. 31, 1915. Address 
Fire Comr. Robert Adamson, Municipal Bldg., New York. 


Contract No. 95—Baltimore, Md.—Oppenheim & Oberndorf, 
Hanover and Fayette St., Baltimore, will be in the market 
during April for a supply of standard mine-run soft coal. 
This company consumes about 200 tons per month. Address 
P. W. Tucker, Baltimore, Md. 


Contract No. 96—Farmington, Mo.—The Municipal Electric 
Light & Water Plant, Farmington, will be in the market dur- 
ing April for about 200 tons of 1% to 2-in. screenings. The 
usual contract price is $1.90 f.0.b. railroad station, Farming- 
ton. Address Supt. C. M. Thomsen, Municipal Electric Light 
& Water Plant, Farmington. 


Contract No. 97—Baltimore, Md.—The Merchants’ & Miners’ 
Transportation Co., Baltimore, will contract during April for 
an annual supply of about 240,000 tons of soft coal. Address 
Pur. Agt. and Gen. Mgr., W. P. Coria, Merchants’ & Miners’ 
Transportation Co., Baltimore. 


Contract No. 98—New York, N. Y.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived until 10:30 a.m., Feb. 24, for furnishing and delivering 
anthracite coal as follows: No. 1—For the fire companies in 
the Borough of Queens, delivery to be completed before May 
15, 1915; No. 2—for the fireboats, delivery to be completed 
before June 30, 1915; No. 3—for companies in Dist. No. 23, Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, delivery to be completed before June 30. 
In each case, the security required is 30% of the total bid. 
Address Fire Comr. Robert Adamson, Municipal Bldg., New 
York. 

Contract No. 99—Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore Bargain 
House, Baltimore and Liberty Sts., will be in the market about 
Apr. 1forasupply of coal. This company commonly uses about 
500 tons of Ralphton coal per month. Address Pur. Agt., G. E. 
Smith, Baltimore. 

Contract No. 100—Galesburg, 0l.—The Galesburg Artificial 
Ice Co., Galesburg, will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 
11,000 tons of 1%4,-in. screenings, the usual contracting price 
being $1.50. Address W. R. Allensworth, Galesburg Artificial 
Ice Co., Galesburg, Ill. 

Contract No. 101—Middletown, Conn.—The Connecticut 
Power Co., Middletown Division, will be in the market about 
Apr. 1 for 5000 tons of George. Creek Cumberland coal, the 
usual contract figure being $4.40 per ton. Address Mer. P. N. 
Golden, Connecticut Power Co., Middletown, Conn. 


Contract No. 102—Baltimore, Md.—Strouse & Bro., Lom- 
bard & Paca St., Baltimore, will be in the market about Apr. 
1 for from 300 to 400 tons of coal per month. Address Pur. 
Agt., George Nopper, Baltimore, Md. 


Contract No. 103—Ottawa Ont., Can.—Bids will be received 
until 4 p.m., Mar. 1, for furnishing a supply of steam coal for 
the departmental dredges. R. C. Desrochers is Secretary of 
the Department of Public Works, Ottawa. Address Dist. 
Engr. John Sweeney, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Contract No. 104—Baltimore, Md.—Sharpe & Dohme, of this: 
city, will be in the market about the first of April for a sup- 
ply of standard mine-run coal. This company uses from 250 
to 300 tons per month. 

Contract No. 105—Somerville, Mass.—The Board of Hduca- 
tion will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 4000 tons of Cum- 
berland and anthracite coal. The contract is made on a test 
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basis. Address the Cemmissioner of Public Buildings, 


Hall, Scmerville, Mass. 


Contract No. %06—Knoxville, Tlowa—The Marion County 
Blectric Co., Knexville, will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 
§400 tons of Iowa steam screenings, the usual contract figure 
being $1.43 per ton. Address Marion County Electric Co., 
Knoxville, iowa. 


Contract No. 107—New York, N. Y.—The New York & Bal- 
timore Transportation Co. purchase about 60,000 tons of soft 
coal per year. This contract will be let during April. Address 
Pur. Agt. B. R. Roome, Pier 10, East River, New York, N. Y. 


Contract No. 108S—Bay City, Mich.—The Bay City Electric 
Light Department will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 
14,000 tons of slack coal, the usual contract price being $2 per 
ton. Address Pur. Agt. E. E. Prohazka, Bay City Electric 
Light Dept., Bay City, Mich. 

Contract No. 109—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Public 
Service Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 7800 tons of 
No. 4 mine-run Indiana coal, the usual contract price being 
$1.90 per ton, delivered. Address Supt. T. A. Elder, Inter- 
state Public Service Co., 510 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Contract No. 110—Baltimore, Md.—The Maryland Biscuit 
Co., Baltimore, purchase about 1200 tons of bituminous coal 
per year. This company lets its contract during April. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. W. C. Scott, Maryland Biscuit Co., Baltimore, 
Ma. 


Contract No. 111—Watertown, N. Y.—The Board of Educa- 
tion will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 12,000 tons of best 
Scranton egg and stove coal. The usual contract price is 
$6.40 per ton. Address Supt. of Schools, Frank S. Elsdale, 
City Hall, Watertown. 


Contract No. 112—Baltimore, Md.—The Coca-Cola Co. will 
award a contract during the month of April for a supply of 
good grade steam coal. This company consumes about 100 
tons per month, and deliveries are made in carload lots every 
eight or ten days. Address Pur. Agt. William Martien, 3 Cal- 
vert St., Baltimore, Md. 


Contract No. 113—New London, Wis.—The Municipal Elec- 
tric Light & Water Works Plant, New London, will be in the 
‘market about Apr. 1 for about 1200 tons of thin vein Youghi- 
‘ogheny lump coal. The usual contract figure is $4.10, in bin. 
Address Supt. O. H. Pribnow, Municipal Blectric Light & 
Water Works Plant, New London, Wis. 


Contract No. 114—Baltimore, Md.—Wise Bros. will soon be 
‘in the market for a supply of standard grade mine-run coal, 
the present contract expiring in April. About 150 tons per 
month is generally used. Address Pur. Agt. and Supt. L. A. 
‘Hazzard, Wise Bros., Baltimore, Md. 


Contract No. 115—Mount Pleasant, Iowa—The Municipal 
Electric Light & Water Works, Mount Pleasant, will be in the 
market about Apr. 1 for 2000 tons of Illinois egg coal, the 
usual contract figure being $2.70 per ton. Address Supt. T. W. 
MeMillan, Municipal Blectric Light & Water Works, Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa. 


Contract No. 116—Baltimore, Md.—Stewart & Co., of this 
city, consume about 200 tons of Georges Creek coal per month. 
The present contract expires in April, and is awarded on a 
competitive basis. Bids are received by J. Middleton. Address 
Pur. Agt. Geo. R. Russell, Baltimore, Md. 


Contract No. 117—Boston, Mass.—The Stone & Webster Co. 
will be in the market during April for 50,000 tons of New 
River and Pocahontas mine-run coal, deliveries to be made 
in proportionate amounts each month at Tidewater, Boston. 
Address R. E. Hamilton, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Coptract No. 118—Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore & Ohio 
Central Bldg. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for approx- 
imately 3000 tons of Somerset soft-grade coal. Address Pur. 
Agt. E. A. Foos, Baltimore & Ohio Central Bldg., Baltimore, 
Mad. 


Contract No. 119—New York, N. Y.—Bids will be received 
until 2 p.m., Feb. 26, for furnishing and delivering about 
4,000,000 lb. of No. 2 buckwheat coal alongside of dock at 
the asphalt plant, 90th and 91st St., East River, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. The security required is 30% of the 
total bid, and a deposit of 14%% of the total amount must 
accompany each bid. The contract is to be completed before 
Dec. 31, 1915. Address Pres. Marcus M. Marks, 21st Floor, 
Municipal Bldg., New York. 


Contract No. 120—Everett, Mass., and Providence, R. I.— 
The Stone & Webster Co. will be in the market during April 
for 79,500 tons of mine-run coal to be delivered as follows: 
18,000 tons f.o.b. Everett, Mass.; 26,500 tons f.0.b. Providence, 
R. I. and 35,000 tons at Woonsocket. Address R. E. Hamil- 
ton, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


_ Contract No. 121—Baltimore, Md.—The American Tobacco 
Co. purchases approximately 3000 tons of Orenda grade coal 
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per year. The present contract cxpires in April. Address 
Pur, Agt. J. A. Powell, care of the American Tobacco Uo., 


Baltimore, Md. 


Contract No. 122—St. John, N. B., Can.—Sealed tenders 
will be received until 4 p.m., Mar. 1, for furnishing coal for 
the Departmental Dredges for Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Address Supt. of Dredges J. K. Blenkinsop, Dept. of 
Public Works, St. John, N. B., Can. 


Contract No. 123—Baltimore, Md.—The G. B. S. Brewing 
Co. consumes about 10,000 tons of standard mine-run coal 
per year. The present contract expires in April. Address 
M. L. G. Fesenmeier, care of the G. B. S. Brewing Co., Balti- 
more, Mad. 


Contract No. 124—Yonkers, N. Y.—The Federal Sugar Re- 
fining Co., Yonkers, will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 
60,000 tons of bituminous coal. Address Pur. Agt. P. Wooster, 
91 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Contract No. 125—Washington, D. C.—Telegraphic bids 
were requested by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Dept., until noon, Feb. 19, for either the transportation of 
coal or coal and transportation, for delivery at the Naval 
Coaling Depot, Boston, Mass., and Port Royal Disciplinary 
Barracks, Port Royal, S. C. The quantities desired were ap- 
proximately 12,000 tons at Boston and 1000 tons at Port 
Royal, delivery to be as follows: At Boston, 6000 tons not 
later than Mar, 15, 1915, and 6000 tons not later than May 1, 
1915; 1000 tons at Port Royal not later than Mar. 15, 1915. 
A daily discharge of 600 tons at Boston and 150 tons at Port 
Royal is guaranteed. Address Paymaster-General of the 
Navy Samuel McGowan, Washington, D. C. 


Contract No. 126—Baltimore, Md.—The Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. purchases about 900 tons of anthracite 
and bituminous coal per year. The present contract expires 
in April and bids for renewing the same will be received. 
Address Ch. Clk. William R. Nelson, care of Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Contract No. 127—Boston, Mass.—The Light, Heat & Power 
Corporation is in the market for 18,000 tons of bituminous 
steam mine-run coal, weekly deliveries to be made by rail 
at North Adams, Northampton and Leominster, beginning 
Apr. 1, 1915. Address H. L. Ogden, 77 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 





Contract No. 128—New York, N. Y.—The National Biscuit 
Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 10,000 tons of No. 
1 buckwheat coal. Address Pur. Agt. R. J. Pforr, 10th Ave. 
and»d5th (St., New, York, N. Y< 


Contract No. 129—Baltimore, Md.—The Equitable Bldg. 
consumes about 1200 tons of soft coal and will be in the 
market about Apr. 1 for such a supply. Address Pur. Agt. 
Franklin G. Lauderman, 663 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Contract No. 130—Lansing, Mich.—The Supply Committee, 
Board of Education, will call for bids about Apr. 1 for fur- 
nishing approximately 1700 tons of Pocahontas mine-run 
coal, the previous contract figure being $3.73 per ton. Ad- 
dress the Clerk, Supply Committee, City Hall, Lansing, Mich. 


Contract No. 131—Rochester, N. ¥Y.—The Board of Educa- 
tion at this place will be in the market during the month of 
March for about 6000 tons of anthracite and 6000 tons of semi- 
bituminous coal. Address Secy. J. S. Mullen, Municipal Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Contract No, 132—Baltimore, Md.—The Continental Trust 
Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for from 1300 to 1500 
tons of soft-grade coal. Address Pur. Agt. W. C. Casey, Con- 
tinental Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Contract No. 133—St. Louis, Mo.—Bids will be received 
by the government engineers here until noon, Mar. 15, for fur- 
nishing 25,200 tons of coal in barges. Address Maj. Clarke 
S. Smith, Mississippi River Commission, International Life 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Contract No. 134—Cambridgeport, Mass.—The National 
Biscuit Co. at this place will be in the market about Apr. 1 
for 1000 tons of bituminous coal. Address Pur. Agt. R. J. 
Pforr, 10th Ave. and 15th St., New York, N. Y. 


Contract Nv. 135—Baltimore, Md.—Henry Sonneborn & 
Co., at this place, purchase an annual supply of from 3500 to 
4000 tons of standard mine-run soft coal. In general the 
contract is let during March. Address Pur. Agt. A. Mainzer, 
Pratt and Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 


Contract No. 136—Sandusky, Ohio—Sealed bids will be 
received by the city government until noon, Mar. 1, for fur- 
nishing about 3000 tons of bituminous mine-run coal. Ad- 
dress Dir. of Pub. Ser. John J. Molter, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Contract No. 137—Ellensburg, Wash.—Bids will be re- 
ceived up to 8 a.m., Mar. 1, for furnishing steam coal for 
Kittitas County at the following places: Heating plant at 
county jail, at Shoskins and Holmes Spur and at such places 
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in Ellensburg as required. Delivery is to be made in carload 
lots. Address County Audr. W. G. Damerow, Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

Contract No. 138—Baltimore, Md.—The Calvert Bldg. con- 
tracts for an annual supply of 5000 tons of standard mine- 
run soft coal, This contract is usually let during March. 
Address Pur. Agt. Franklin G. Lauderman, Calvert Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Contract No. 139—Orangeburg, N. Y.—The Rockland Light 
& Power Co. will receive bids until Feb. 21 for furnishing 
about 4500 gross tons of slack coal. Quotations should be 
f.o.b. cars, Orangeburg, via Erie or West Shore railroads, and 
aeliveries are to be made in equal monthly consignments. 
Address Pur. Agt. F, P. Mooney, care of Charles H Tenney 
& Co., 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Contract No. 140—Hillburn, N. ¥.—The Rockland Light & 
Power Co. will receive bids until Feb. 23 for furnishing 
4000 gross tons of slack coal; quotations should be f.o.b. 
Hillburn, via Erie R.R., and deliveries are to be made in 
equal monthly consignments. Address F. P. Mooney, care of 
Charles H. Tenney & Co., 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


Contract No. 141—Boston, Mass.—Stone & Webster Co. 
is in the market for 50,000 tons of New River Pocahontas 
mine-run coal, deliveries to be made at Tidewater, Boston, in 
equal monthly proportions, beginning Apr. 1. Address R. E. 
Hamilton, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Contract No. 142—Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m., Mar. 2, for furnishing one year’s supply 
of anthracite coal for the Hudson River State Hospital. 
Specifications may be obtained.on application. Address the 
Purchasing Committee, Capitol Bldg., Albany, N. Y, 


Contract No. 143—Buffalo, N. Y.—Bids will be received 
until Mar. 3 for furnishing the annual supply of anthracite 
and bituminous coal for the schools and other public build- 
ings of the city. Deliveries are to be made in such quanti- 
ties and at such times as specified. Each bid must be accom- 
panied by a check for 10% of the total bid, and bonds for 
50% will be required. Address Comr. Francis G. Ward, Dept. 
of Public Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Contract No. 144—Oswego, N. ¥.—The Board of Education 
will be in the market during the latter part of March for 





about 600 tons of anthracite coal in egg, stove, nut and pea, 


sizes. Address Chief Clerk, Dept. of Education, City Hall, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Contract No. 145—Malden, Mass.—Bids will be received 
until Feb. 23 for furnishing the Malden Electric Co. with 
16,000 gross tons of mine-run coal and 16,000 gross tons of 
slack coal. Quotations should be made f.o.b. cars either at 
Mystic Wharf, Boston, or at Edgeworth, Mass., or by team 
at the plant, Malden, Mass., and deliveries are to be daily 
and in equal monthly proportions. Address Pur. Agt. F. P. 
Mooney, care of Charles H. Tenney & Co., Managers, 201 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Contract No. 146—Haverhill, Mass.—Bids will be received 
until Feb. 23 for furnishing the Haverhill Electric Co. with 
12,000 gross tons of mine-run and 12,000 gross tons of slack 
coal, delivery to be made alongside dock, Haverhill, as fol- 
lows: 1200 tons on Apr. 1, May 1, June 1, July 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 
1, Oct. 1, Oct. 15, Nov. 1 and Nov. 15. Address Pur. Agt. 
F. P. Mooney, care of Charles H. Tenney & Co., Managers, 
201 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Contract No. 147—Revere, Mass.—Bids will be received 
until Feb. 23 for furnishing 4500 gross tons of mine-run and 
4500 gross tons of slack coal alongside Proctor’s Wharf, 
Revere, for the Suburban Gas & Electric Co. Delivery is to 
be made at the rate of 1125 tons on Mar. 1, June 1, Sept. 1 
and Nov. 1. Address Pur. Agt. F. P. Mooney, care of Charles 
H. Tenney & Co., Managers, 201 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Contract No. 148—Fitchburg, Mass.—Bids will be received 
until Feb. 23 for furnishing 15,000 gross tons of mine-run and 
15,000 gross tons of slack coal to the Fitchburg Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Co. Quotations should be f.o.b. consignee’s siding, 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R., Fitchburg. Deliveries are to be made 
in equal monthly shipments and consignee is to have the 
privilege of increasing this rate 100% during certain periods, 
and also suspending shipments during certain other periods, 
if necessary. Address Pur. Agt. F. P. Mooney, care of Charles 
H. Tenney & Co., Managers, 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Contract No. 149—Montpelier, Vt.—Bids will be received 
until Feb. 23 for furnishing the Consolidated’ Lighting Co. 
with 6500 gross tons mine-run, or 2500 gross tons mine-run 
and 4500 tons of slack coal, delivery to be made alongside 
siding at Central Vermont Ry. The consignees are to have 
the privilege of increasing the rate 100% during certain pe- 
riods and of suspending shipments during certain periods, if 
necessary. Address Pur. Agt. F. P. Mooney, care of Charles 
H. Tenney & Co., Managers, 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Contract No. 49—Harlan, Iowa—This contract (p. 231), 
which provides for furnishing about 2800 tons of coal to the 
Municipal Electric Light Plant of Harlan, has been awarded 
to the Colfax Consolidated Coal Co. of Colfax, Iowa, at $1.10 
per ton f.o.b. mines. Address Supt. C. D. Lutton, Municipal 
Electric Light Plant, Harlan, Iowa. 


Contract No. 62—New York, N. Y.—This contract (pp. 189 
and 275) which provides for furnishing and delivering coal, 
has been awarded as follows: Geo. D. Harris & Co. for 650 
gross tons bituminous coal to the Far Rockaway disposal 
plant, Borough of Queens, $2788.50; 100 tons of semibitumin- 
ous coal to the Crematories of the Bureau of Street Cleaning 
at Far Rockaway, $4.29; 180 tons of semibituminous coal to 
the Far Rockaway Aqueduct $4.24 per ton. To Jurgen Rath- 
jen Co. 280 gross tons pea coal to the Newton disposal plant, 
Borough of Queens, $1307.60. To A. J. and J. J. McCollum 1040 
gross tons of anthracite coal to the county and borough 
buildings, Borough of Queens, $6523. Address Mr. Buckley, 
Borough Hall, Jackson Ave. and Fifth St., Long Island City, 
New York. 


Contract No. 65—Columbus, Ohio—The bids on this contract 
(p. 231), which provides for furnishing coal to the various 
municipal departments, were as follows: 

12,000 TONS for the municipal light plant. Hocking mine- 
run, General Hocking Fuel Co., $1.67%; New River & Ohio 
Coal Co., $1.85. West Virginia mine-run, General Hocking 
Fuel Co., $1.6914; New River & Ohio Coal Co., $1.59; Hisylvania 
Coal Co., $1.72. Hocking nut, pea and slack, New River & Ohio 
Coal Co., $1.85; Hocking Valley Products Co., $1.20; Fletcher- 
Williams Coal Co., $1.20. West Virginia nut, pea and slack, 


New River & Ohio Coal Co., $1.39; Lorain Coal & Dock Co.,, 


$1.49; Victoria Coal Co., $1.54. 

6000 TONS for the Scioto River Pumping Station. Hocking 
mine-run, General Hocking Fuel Co., $1.62%; New River & 
Ohio Coal Co., $1.85; Lorain Coal & Dock Co., $1.59; Fletcher- 
Williams Coal Co., $1.69%. West Virginia mine-run, General 
Hocking Fuel Co., $1.6914; New River & Ohio Coal Co., $1.59; 
Hisylvania Coal Co., $1.72; Lorain Coal & Dock Co., $1.61; New 
York Coal Co., $1.59. Hocking nut, pea and slack, New River 
& Ohio Coal Co., $1.35. West Virginia nut, pea and slack, New 
River & Ohio Coal Co., $1.39. 

2500 TONS for the Garbage Reduction Plant. Hocking 
mine-run, General Hocking Fuel Co., $1.62%; New River & 
Ohio Coal Co., $1.85; Hocking Valley Products Co., $1.63. 
West Virginia mine-run, General Hocking Fuel Co., $1.69%; 
E. A. Cole & Co., $1.63; New River & Ohio Coal Co., $1.59% 
Hisylvania Coal Co., $1.72. Hocking nut, pea and slack, New 
River & Ohio Coal Co., $1.35; Fletcher-Williams Coal Co., 
$1.19%; Victoria Coal Co., $1.29. West Virginia nut, pea and 
slack, New River & Ohio Coal Co., $1.39; Lorain Coal & Dock 
Co., $1.49; Victoria Coal Co., $1.54. Kentucky nut, pea and 
slack, Victoria Coal Co., $1.64. 

380 TONS, delivered for other municipal departments, 
Hocking Valley Products Co., $2.35; Fletcher-Williams Coal 
Co., $2.30; M. A. Suydam & Co., $2.34; John Wilhelm, $2.30; The 
Franklin Builders Supply Co., $2.32. 


Awards were as follows: Fletcher-Williams Coal Co., 
12,000 tons for the Municipal Light Plant, Hocking nut, pea 
and slack coal at $1.20; 6000 tons for the water-works pump- 
ing station, Hocking nut, pea and slack at $1.19%; 380 tons 
for the city hall, city prison and other city departments, 
Hocking lump at $2.30. Victoria Coal Co., 2500 tons West 
Virginia mine-run at $1.54 for the garbage-disposal plant. 

Contract No. 73—Washington, D. C.—This contract (p. 
318), which provides for furnishing and delivering bitumin- 
ous coal either at Washington, D. C., or at Alexandria, Va., 
has been awarded to W. A. Smoot & Co., Alexandria, Va., at 
$3.69 per gross ton. Address Lieut.-Col. J. P. Houston, Depot 
Quartermaster, Washington, D. C. 


CONTRACT NOTES 


A careful census recently taken of the steam plants in 
St. Louis that buy screenings in carload lots revealed the 
fact that the tonnage of this coal used now, in comparison 
with former years, is considerabty lower. There is approxi- 
mately 5300 tons of Standard screenings used for steam pur- 
poses in St. Louis per day, and about 1000 tons of Carterville 
screenings, in carload lots. One industry in St. Louis, the 
breweries, uses about 2000 tons of assorted screenings per 
day, delivered by wagons. This constitutes the bulk of the 
screenings moving into St. Louis, and represents about 8500 
tons per day. 

The New England Coal & Coke Co. has been recently 
awarded a contract by Stone & Webster for furnishing 79,500 
tons of mine-run coal, deliveries to be made as follows: 18,000 


tons to Everett, 26,500 tons to Providence and 35,000 tons to 


Woonsocket. Address R. HE. Hamilton, 147 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. 
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Barsteel Insurance 
Means Hauling Coal “All Day Every Day”— 


accomplished by the following features: 


Barsteel Frame—Never been broken in service. 

Commutating Pole Motors—Sparkless over wide range of loads and over- 
loads. 

Bronze Bearings with oil and waste lubrication. Last for years—and 
do not need an expert to replace. 

Only mine locomotive on market with Vauclain removable gib—sim- 
plest device for Journal Box. 

Hexagon Brass on main Journals. 

Brake rigging supported at three points—two points close to Brake 
Shoes. Strongest and safest on market. 

MCB Brake Shoe—recognized standard by ali large railroads—strong- 
est and simplest scheme on market. 

Motor’s spring suspended. 

Separate axle caps—Oil and waste lubrication of axle bearings. 
Separate Oil Channel for filling axle bearings. 

Diagonally split Motor Field Frame. 

Heavy Controllers with large copper contacts. 

Only locomotive with nickel alloy grid-resistance. 

D-21 Trolley—Combines simplicity with strength. 


Barsteel Users are Boosters 


Ask any user about the BARSTEEL, or write for information to either of the companies. 


Baldwin Locometive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GON REIN oD § 


Westie! Poe CAT Abe rCLES SUMMARIZED 


*Tllustrated Article 


ForEWORD—SUCCEsS : Page 359 


Attention is here called to a special “Success” number 
of Coal Age which will be issued Apr. 3. Readers are 
invited to contribute suitable articles for publication 
in this issue. 


IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS: Pages 360-361 


An Opportunity and a Duty—The Case of the Man 
Who Quits—Don’ts for First-Aid-to-the-Injured Corps. 


*EQUIPMENT AND OPERATION OF A New Utan MINE: 
Pages 362-366 


The mine is worked on the three-entry plan, the pit 
cars are weighed by an automatic recording machine, 
and railroad cars are weighed both before and after 
loading. Coal dust is burned as fuel under the boilers. 
W. W. Jones. COAL AGH, Vol. 7. 


"FarTanities AT Coat MINES puRING 1914: 
Pages 366-367 
Albert H. Fay. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


*\MOLOCH : Page 367 


Poem by Berton Braley. COAL AGH, Vol. 7. 


*A LONGWALL CONVEYOR AND LOADER FOR THIN 
SEAMS: Pages 368-369 


A sectional coal conveyor and loader that is moved 
forward following the face. The results obtained by 
its use have been quite satisfactory, and the cost of 
production has been reduced. James Dickson. COAL 
AGE, Vol. 


THE GRIFFITH MINE PILuar: Page 369 


*WoRKING WITH A New Types oF CoAaL CUTTER: 
Pages 370-371 


Results obtained with a machine that cuts an 8-in. 
kerf in the bone parting of a 6-ft. seam of bituminous 
coal. The coal is obtained in better shape, that is, 
larger lumps, and the entire product is cleaner than 
before. Lighter shooting which results also insures 
a better top, thus improving safety and cost. John 
Gesart. COAL AGH, Vol. 7: 


Coat AND Cokr News: Pages 389-392 
Coat Trape Reviews: Pages 393-400 


Coat Contracts PENDING: Page 398 


NUMBER OF COPIES PRINTED THIS ISSUE, 


*A New Mineir’s Exectric Lampe: Pages 3%2-373 
The new lamp of the General Electric Co. is guaran- 
teed to burn more than 10 hours per charge after one 


year’s service. It distributes light through an angle 
of 130 deg. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


IXTRACTS FROM A SUPERINTENDENT’S Drary: Page 373 
EXPLOSION AT THE Prospect COLLIERY : Page 3%3 


TwENTy Men Drownep In A MINE NEAR NANAIMO, 
De. Page 374 


RECENT Lega DEcIsrIons: Page 374 





“Tne Hampton Roaps Coats—IV: Pages 375-377 


This is the concluding article of the series. It takes 
up the Virginian district, with some interesting com- 
ments on the railway by that name. The probable 
future of the Hampton Roads coals is discussed, as is 
also the question of transportation to the foreign 
markets. F. R. Wadleigh. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


THE Lasor SITUATION: mays 378-379 


Indications favor the initiation of the “open shop” in 
northeastern Ohio, after evictions have taken place. 

The antiscreen law is declared constitutional. A strike 
is developing in the Fairmont region. The legislature 
in West Virginia is asked to decree that all coal be 
weighed. Arkansas is now pacified. No more strike 
benefits will be paid in Colorado. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


*A New MInE Pump: Page 379 
EDITORIALS: Pages 381-382 


Confederating Our Mining Societies—Sobriety in Min- 
ing Camps—The Fee System. 


Discussion By READERS: Pages 383-386 
Recognition of Bravery. Letters Nos. 1 and 2—Mining 


Laws, Legislation and Mine Regulations. Letter No. 
35—Safety Hints—Humidifying Mine Air. 


Stupy Course IN Coan MINING: 
Solutien of Right Triangles. 


Page 386 
INQUIRIES OF GENERAL INTEREST: Page 387 
Purchase of Electric Power—Pick vs. Chain Machines. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS: Page 388 


WaNntT ADVERTISEMENTS: Page 10 
Directory oF CONSULTING ENGINEERS: Page 16 


ADVERTISING INDEX: Page 22 
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~RUN-OF 


-«MINE. TALK 


ou MOE SUR hs oe OURS 


By the Business Manager 


AST SUNDAY NIGHT 

I was just finishing 

dinner in a hotel in 

Pittsburgh when the General 

Manager of a company, which 

operates eight large mines, hap- 
pened along. 


Naturally, I asked Winn how 


Coal Age was satisfying him | 


and what he had to say about 
its value to the busy, progres- 
sive officials at the mine. His 
reply was interesting and I am 
going to quote it as nearly as 
I can remember it :— 


“Vou bet I read your paper. Of course, 
the editorial part is invaluable to any coal 
mining man, but I want to tell you some- 
thing you may not know or realize—and 
that is that the advertising pages are just 
as valuable to me as the editorials.” 


“How do you make that out?” I asked. 


“Why, you see, I have eight mine super- 
intendents under me, and those fellows 
seem to get all their ideas on where to buy 
new machinery or equipment from the 
advertisements. They say the argumen- 


tative copy and the different illustrations 
and drawings are so attractive that they 
naturally look in the ad pages each week 
and go through them from beginning to 
end as a sort of duty. 


“Well, it got so that those boys were 
sending in requisitions to me for supplies I 
didn’t know about, and I finally asked 
where they were getting their new hunches. 
When I heard it was from the ads in Coal 
Age, you can bet it didn’t take me long to 
become a regular reader of that part of the 
paper. I can’t let those superintendents 
be putting anything over on me.” 


That’s a true story of one case 
—and I know of a lot more. 


The brains that modern man- 
ufacturers are putting into their 
printed salesmen—the adver- 
tisements—are pretty sure to 
suggest valuable ideas to those 
who read. 


Are you an ad-studentP If not, 
take an experimental course 


with this issue. Begin NOW. 
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Success 


The aim of all effort, in fact of all life, is the attainment of success. 


The common 


thief strives as hard to succeed in hts evil avocation as the upright man who 
breaches the gospel. Every human thought bears a relation 
to success, and no single word in the English 
language has a broader appeal. 
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T IS FOR THIS REASON we propose to 
print a real ‘‘Success Number” of COAL, AGE on 
April 3, and we want each and every one of 
our readers to cooperate with us in making this 
special issue the kind of a paper the subject implies. 


We want it to be so interesting you will not lay it 
aside until you have finished reading it all; and, in 
addition, we intend to present in this particular issue 
more valuable educational coal-mining information 
than we have heretofore crowded into any three or 
four consecutive copies of this paper. 


We want something from every reader, no matter 
whether the contribution is a long article, a few lines, a 
single thought, or only a suggestion. It makes no dif- 
ference whether you are a miner, foreman, superin- 
tendent or president, whatever you send in will have 
close attention, and if published, you will be properly 
recompensed. 


You say: I would like to help, but how can I do so? 
The answer is simple. Send us a description of the 
most successful thing you are familiar with at the 
mine where you work. It may be quite an elaborate 
machine, or it may be a simple contrivance. It may 
be the product of a great manufacturer, or it may be 
entirely homemade. It may be underground or on the 
surface. It may be a material object, or only a plan 
on paper. 


O YOU BELIEVE it is wise to carefully improve all one’s opportunities? 


° 


It may be a system having to do with actual mine 
development, or it may be a night school devoted only 
to mental betterment. Whatever it is, if it is a suc- 
cess, and you can give facts to prove such is the case, 
let us have it. 


Perhaps you are so busy that all you can send us is a 
suggestion. If that’s the situation, we promise you 
we'll follow up your idea. Maybe you know a man 
who has accomplished a whole lot along mining lines, 
and whose life story would inspire others to bigger 
accomplishments. Tell us in confidence about him, or 
better still, prepare a short story of facts concerning 
him. And remember there are foremen and superin- 
tendents who are actually bigger successes than many 
mining presidents. Success is measured by what we 
overcome rather than how far we travel. It’s easy to 
cover distance on a smooth level road. 


Two brief announcements of this coming issue of 
COAL AGE have been made, and much to our sur- 
prise, a number of contributions have already been 
received. ‘This early show of interest leads us to be- 
lieve that, although the ‘Success Number’’ will be 
greatly enlarged, there may not be room for every- 
thing that comes in, so in fairness to all we will enter 
each contribution in the order of its receipt; those 
reaching us first will be given earliest attention, while 
the others left over—if suitable for publication—will 
be printed in subsequent issues. 





DID YOU EVER 


PROCLAIM this brand of philosophy? Then practice what you preach, and START PREP- 


ARATION OF YOUR “SUCCESS” ARTICLE TODAY. 


If uncertain on any point, write us. 
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An Opportunity and a Duty 





SYNOPSIS—Will the owners, operators and 
workers engaged in the coal-mining industry im 
Alabama help to eradicate the fee system which 
preys on the workmen, especially on the negro 
race? 





It is not every day that opportunity and duty meet, 
or present themselves at the same time. Whenever they 
do a splendid chance is offered to do the thing, whatever 
it is, that duty impels. 

It is suggested to us that such a condition exists at 
present in Alabama, where the legislature is in session and 
before which a bill will be presented providing for a con- 
stitutional amendment to eliminate the iniquitous fee 
system which for years has been an incubus to this state 
and its progress. The people have already expressed 
themselves as desiring this legislation. However it must 
be understood that it will not be a “cinch” to secure it 
on account of the opposition likely to develop from those 
so strongly entrenched in the system. 


The ‘fee system” in Alabama, Tennessee and other - 


Southern states provides in lieu of salaries that court 
officials such as judges, sheriffs, solicitors, court clerks, 
etc., be paid by a system of fees exacted from the 
unfortunates convicted of crime. In fact it is not 
necessary that persons be convicted—they need only 
be arrested (the fact that no bond has to be made by the 
party swearing out warrants of arrest makes this mighty 
easy) and put in jail to insure the sheriff and other 
officials at least $5.30 per head, regardless of whether 
they ever secure even a trial or conviction. In thousands 
of cases the fees mount up enormously and the officials 
paid under this system draw princely stipends. It has 
been said that the position of sheriff of Jefferson County 
in the heart of the coal-mining district of Alabama pays 
sometimes as much or more per year than the office of 
President. 

Such a condition can mean but one thing. The poorer 
classes—the workers—pay the price of such a system. 

The owners and operators of coal mines in Alabama 
are vitally interested in the eradication of such a plan 
of paying public officials. The scheme is successful for 
the officials who are paid in fees because they can make 
it so by increasing the number of arrests. It is destructive 
to the success of coal-mining operations, however, because 
it demoralizes labor. 

The largest single class of labor in Alabama’s coal 
mines is the negro. It is open knowledge that the 
beneficiaries of the present fee system fatten and grow 
rich at the expense of the negro and his employer. This 
is largely due to ignorance and a certain racial weakness 
of the negro for petty gambling. He is, therefore, the 
principal victim of the plan. Those familiar with mining 
operations in Alabama will recall many instances where 
the negroes have. been ensnared into “crap games” on 
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Sundays and holidays and then arrested in a bunch by | 
the active deputies of the sheriff because of the fees that 
would follow. Both the workers and the operators had 
to pay for this kind of thing and are still doing it. 

It is an open fact that some of Alabama’s jails stay 
brimful of prisoners caught in the dragnet of the fee 
system. Hundreds of men who ought to be and want to 
be at work are kept there as the result of Sunday arrests, 
etc., until arrangements are completed whereby the result- 
ant fees will accrue. It is also a well known fact that — 
so flimsy and poor is the evidence in hundreds of these — 
cases that they never get to trial. In Jefferson County 
alone several hundred such cases were recently nol- 
prossed because of insufficient evidence, ete. 

Here is the opportunity and the duty of Alabama’s 
citizens who are engaged in the mining industry from 
owner and operator down to the humblest worker in the — 
ranks; that is to do everything possible to secure the 
passage of a constitutional amendment doing away forever 
with the present fee system. 

It will be in line with the work that many of the coal 
concerns of the state are engaged in looking toward the 
betterment of working conditions and the improvement 
of living conditions. The elimination of the fee system 
will mean increased contentment and prosperity in the 
mining districts, and the part that those engaged in the 
industry plan and perform in bringing about this-ac- 
complishment will redound to the honor of every man 
who lends a hand. 

Will Alabama’s mining men do their plain duty? 
Let us hope they will. 

The Case of the Man Who Quits 


By M. D. Cooprr* 





SY NOPSIS—Coal companies might find vt profit- 
able to establish a system of investigation formed 
on the lines here suggested. 





During recent years some companies have given con- 
siderable attention to the case of the man who is dis- 
charged. Individual inquiries and even bureaus of 
investigation have been organized to examine the causes 
of discharge and to assure each employee of just treat- 
ment. In this manner it has been found that the man 
discharged was not always at fault. In some cases the 
responsibility rested with a fellow employee, in others 
with the man’s boss, and in still others the cause was 
beyond the control of any of the persons involved. The 
causes of discharge were discovered to be numerous and 
varied. 

Regardless, however, of the nature of the cause, it 
stands to reason that a man deserves to be discharged 
only in those cases where he himself is proved to be at 
fault. Therefore, the positive identification of the person 


*Pllsworth, Penn. 
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in the wrong, and the assurance that he only will be 
compelled to accept the consequences, is a matter of more 
than ordinary importance in maintaining the reputation 
of an employer. 

A movement of more recent origin concerns the man 
who of his own initiative quits his job. What is known 
of the causes of his going? Very little at many places. 
He comes and goes and generally but slight attention is 
paid to the cause, even though 80 or 90 per cent. of the 
men leaving a company’s employ may belong to this 
class. An inquiry as to the reason for his voluntary leav- 
ing generally reveals one of the following reasons - 

1. A better job elsewhere. 

2. Dissatisfaction with the present job, the boss or 
living conditions. 

This man’s case may be taken up in each instance by 
getting the answers to three questions. What is his own 
reason for leaving? What is his boss’ reason for his leay- 
ing? What does a disinterested investigation reveal as to 
the cause of his leaving? The answer to the third ques- 
tion may agree with one or both of the answers to the 
first two, or it may differ entirely from them. The third 
answer is of course the most difficult to obtain, but when 
accurately determined is the most valuable of the three. 
A card index record containing these three questions and 
their answers should be kept in the cases of those em- 
ployees who leave of their own accord. 


A Recorp oF EacH INDIVIDUAL CASE 


A record of this sort will cost money to establish and 
maintain. Is it worth it? What are its advantages? 
In the case of the man who leaves to get a better job, an 
investigation may reveal little of importance. He per- 
haps leaves in the friendliest spirit and with the good will 
of his boss and associates. On the other hand, his going 
may show up a weakness in organization or stagnation 
that needs remedying in the department in which he 
worked. It is, however, the man who leaves dissatisfied 
who will usually bear the greater amount of attention. 
Hither he will be found to be a chronic “kicker” or else 
some basis for his dissatisfaction will be brought to light. 
If the latter proves to be the case, it is very much to 
the advantage of the management to know about it. 

It seems reasonably certain that unsatisfactory con- 
ditions surrounding a job, or a mine, or a town are in the 
end more costly than the expense involved in removing 
them. Ordinarily, it is not a great loss to have a mediocre 
workman leave, but if, on leaving, he is able to air his 
dissatisfaction in descriptions of conditions that cannot 
be denied, he may easily succeed in keeping better work- 
men than himself away from the place he left. In other 
words, if men leave and their employer is indifferent as 
to the cause of their going, a mine or a town may get a 
bad name for no other reason than some slight cause of 
dissatisfaction that could be removed if proper effort 
was made to find out about it. 

In office work alone, it is possible that in some plants 
enough time could be saved by reducing the number of 
changes and the expense involved in recording them to 
pay for the maintenance of this important service. 


Wuere Ir Arrects Propuction Costs 


Of still greater consequence, however, is the question 
of production and costs. It is well known that new work- 
men must always be broken in, the time required for this 
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training varying with the skill and experience of the men, 
but in any case their production during this period is 
always lower than it becomes after they are well estab- 
lished; consequently their unit costs are higher. There- 
fore, the greater the number of changes, the less the 
average production per man and the higher the costs of 
the plant as a whole. If then a study of the causes of 
men’s leaving results in more faithful and longer-con- 
tinued service per man, the cost of the investigation may 
be saved many times. 

A well kept record of the cases of the men who quit 
is worth its cost because it tends to keep an employer 
alive to the value of maintaining a good name, because 
it saves unnecessary office work, and finally because it 
results in less waste of time and lower costs. 

Have you ever gone into this matter? Do you know 
the proportion of men who leave your service on their 
own initiative as compared with “he total number who 
leave for all causes? If you find that this group con- 
stitutes 80 or 90 per cent. of the whole number, you may 
discover that some simple act on your part will result 
in a more permanent body of workmen, increased out- 
put per man, and decreased costs. 


He 
Don’ts for First-Aid-to-thee- 
Injured Corps 


1. Don’t fail to attend your first-aid practice. It 
is for your benefit and that of your fellow workmen. 

2. Don’t touch a clean wound with dirty hands. You 
are sure to infect it and cause blood poison. 

3. Don’t forget that in the absence of a tourniquet 
pressure will stop hemorrhages. 

4. Don’t fail to handle a sprain the same as a frac- 
Eres 

5. Don’t explore a punctured wound. 

6. Don’t tie “granny” knots; they slip. 

7. Don’t forget arterial blood is bright red and spurts. 
Venous blood is dark. 

8. Don’t use tobacco or cobwebs on a wound of 
kind for fear of infection. 

9. Don’t fail to shghtly loosen tourniquets at end of 
one hour; if hemorrhage returns, retighten. 

10. Don’t retain the dangerous rubber and chain 
tourniquet longer than 20 min., endeavor to apply a safer 
tourniquet as quickly as possible. 

11. Don’t fail to stimulate and apply heat in a con- 
dition of shock. 

12. Don’t attempt to reduce a _ dislocation. 
parts at rest and send the patient to a doctor. 

13. Don’t apply a tourniquet too tightly; you may 
cause death to the part. 

14. Don’t forget to handle a patient with a fractured 
spine with the utmost care and gentleness for fear of 
injuring the cord. 

15. Don’t handle a simple fracture except with great 
care; you may make it a compound fracture. 

16. Don’t delay efforts to restore life. 

17. Don’t hurry in performing artificial respiration. 

18. Don’t give up hope of saving the patient’s life— 
work. 

19. Don’t attempt to place a person suffering from 
shock in a standing or sitting position. 


aly 


Put 





NOTE—From Susquehanna Coal Co.’s Book of Instructions 
to Employees. 
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Equipment Operation or a New 


Mime 


By W. W. JONES* 





SYNOPSIS—The mine is worked on the three- 
entry plan, the pit cars are weighed by an auto- 
matic recording machine, and railroad cars are 
weighed both before and after loading. Coal dust 
is burned as fuel under the boilers. 





The Standard Coal Co.’s property is located in Carbon 
County, Utah, approximately six miles west of Helper. 
This property was developed by Messrs. L. F. Rains and 
F. A. Sweet, of Salt Lake City, prominent in business 
and financial circles as well as in coal- and metal-mine 
operations. 

The company began construction work on July 10, 


screened and loaded into railroad cars on Feb. 10, 1914, 
just seven months after the first shovelful of earth was 
turned. 

The company is now operating with a capacity over 
the tipple of 1000 tons, this record having been estab- 
lished on Oct. 28, 1914. 

The equipment is modern, uptodate, efficient and 
economical in operation. ‘The construction is permanent 
and solid, requiring the minimum of maintenance. 

The main features of interest are the geology, mine, 
electric haulage, gravity double-track tram and_ hoist, 
automatic mine-car weighing machine, rotary dump, re- 
ciprocating screens, rescreening plant, box-car loaders, 
dust-blower system, the power-house equipment, the rein- 





Fie. 1. 


INTAKE FOR ONE SOURCE OF WATER-SUPPLY. 
ithe. 


1913, when one mile of standard-gage railroad track 
was required to connect the tipple site to the branch 
of the Denver & Rio Grande R.R. to Helper. 

The railroad and tipple yards were completed on 
Sept. 15, 1913; in the meantime work on the double- 
track gravity tramway was well under way. 

The reinforced-concrete retaining wall and tipple were 
completed on Nov. 3, 1913. Considerable inclement 
weather was encountered, but notwithstanding these dif- 
ficulties the first trip of coal was lowered, dumped, 


*Chief engineer, Standard Coal Co., Standardville, Utah. 


Fia. 2. INstpE oF Hoist Houste, SHuWING ENGINE. 


CONCRETE BUTTRESSES ON WING WALL, 30 Fr. Hiceu 


forced-concrete retaining wall and tipple and the water 
system. 

The coal measures at this point dip 714 per cent. to 
the northeast. There are three workable seams, all hay- 
ing sandstone roofs and floors. The No. 3 bed is the 
same measure, although with shghtly different charac- 
teristics, as the Castle Gate seam, and is the one being 
worked. ‘This bed varies in thickness from 10 to 15 ft., 
having a parting 4 ft. 2 in. from the floor. 

The coal has a pronounced cleavage in parallel and in 
perpendicular planes about 18 in. apart. This makes it 
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easy to mine and gives a large percentage of lump. The 
coal is black and lustrous; it ignites easily and burns 
freely, giving a clean gray ash devoid of clinker. Ac- 
cording to statements made by customers and as shown 
by steam tests, it has a high calorific value. 


Tue THrer-Entry System Is EMpLoyeD 


The mine is developed on the three-entry system, two 
haulage roads being driven, one either side of the return- 
air course. ‘This system has many advantages. Separate 
splits of air are more easily furnished to the butt entries 
and reduce the chance of an explosion in one portion of 
the mine being communicated to the rest. The size 
of the entries may also be reduced without increasing the 
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The main- and butt-entry haulage roads are laid with 
LO-lb. standard A. S. C. EK. rail, all joints having 
10-in. twin-cable fishplate bonds, of the chaunel-pin type. 
All room turnouts are of standard 40-lb. rail, switches 
and frogs. 

The locomotives are three in number; two are 714-ton 
Baldwin-Westinghouse bar-steel frame gathering-reel 
type, with one 15-ton haulage machine. 

These locomotives are giving excellent service with but 
little attention or repairs. They operate on a 250-volt 
overhead trolley system. 


All of the butt-entry trolley cir- 
cuits are connected to the main-haulage circuits through 
automatic switches. 

The main-haulage circuits are sectionalized by all-metal 





Fig. 4. Foortine ror RETAINING WALL, SHOWING STEEL REINFORCING IN PLACE. 
A CLOSER VIEW OF THE MANIERRE LOADER 


Eee AND STOVE Coa. Fic. 6. 
mine resistance to such a degree as is the case when the 
double-entry system is used. 

The main entries are run on a 31% per cent. grade 
against the loads. The butt entries are on a grade of 
approximately 4 per cent., one side of the mine in favor 
of the loads and the other side against them. The main 
entries are on 75-ft. centers; butt entries on 50-ft. cen- 
ters between air courses. Rooms off the butt entries are 
on 72-ft. centers. 

The mine fan is an 8-ft. Sullivan reversible-hood ma- 
chine, of 250,000 cu.ft. per min. capacity. It is driven 
by a 50-hp., 2300-volt polyphase induction motor through 
a variable-speed drive of the disk-and-roller type. 

The main entries are whitewashed. This is an added 
factor of safety, in that it provides reflecting surfaces for 
light and makes dust collections on the ribs easily de- 
tected so they may be removed. 


Fig. 5. Box-Car LOADER FOR 


under-run switches. All of the haulage roads are illum- 
inated by 40-watt tungsten lamps operated on 110-volt 
a.c. independent circuits. 

The hoist house is located directly over the portal to 
the mine, the floor and main entrance being of rein- 
forced-concrete construction. In the building are located 
the hoist and a 200-kw. synchronous motor-generator set, 
which converts the 2300-volt alternating current to 250- 
volt direct current for trolley service in the mine.  Di- 
rectly in line with the tramway and over the portal of 
the mine is the double-drum hoisting engine, with axles 
mounted in a horizontal plane. ‘The friction for holding 
the rope during an unbalanced pull is obtained by three 
wraps around each drum. 

Four sets of brake bands, two for each drum, control 
the speed of hoisting. In case of equal loads on each end of 
the cable, the hoist can be driven through a friction band 
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Fig. 7. LOOKING DOWN THE 


TRAMLINE FROM ABOVE- THE Hoist Houser. 
Cars ONLY. Fic. 8. SHOWING METHOD or Srtring ForMS AND BRACING. 
GROUND ARE DESIGNED TO SUPPORT THE RECIPROCATING SCREENS. 
SURFACE PLANT, SHOWING PowER HOUSE AND TIPPLE. 


CENTER TRACK Is USED FoR EMPTY 


THe ForMS IN THE FORE- 
Fic. 9. GENERAL VIEW OF 
Tuts VIEw SHows RESULTS 


OF PROPER FIRING WITH AMERICAN STOKERS AND ForRCED DRAFT 


clutch and gears by a 150-hp. 2300-volt variable-speed 
polyphase induction motor. Under normal conditions the 
hoisting is done by gravity. The loads going down the 
incline to the tipple pull the empties up to the mine. 
The hoisting engine was built by the Denver Engineering 
Works. : 

The greatest obstacle overcome in the construction 
work was the building of the 4300-ft. double-track tram- 
line. A straight road with one break in grade from a 
12.4 per cent. to a 7.1 per cent. inclination connects the 
mine to the tipple. Large cliffs 60 to 100 ft. high were 
torn down to fill the cafon and build the grade. 

The excavation at the lower end of the line was made 
by a steam shovel. The upper end was mostly solid rock 
and was blasted and hauled away by teams to make the 
fills. Approximately 100,000 cu.yd. of material was re- 
moved in construction of the grade. The roadbed is 18 
ft. wide with side slopes of 114 to 1. The tracks are of 
40-lb. standard-section rails laid on a 42-in. gage. The 
tramway rope is 4500 ft. long and 114 in. in diameter, 
made of the best materials obtainable. It was furnished 
by the Leschens & Sons Co. 

Manganese steel rollers with Hyatt spiral-roller bear- 
ings are set in the center of each of the tracks to support 
the rope. These rollers were furnished by the Silver 
Bros. Iron Works and the American Manganese Steel Co. 

The rope and tramway were designed for 16-car trips 
to travel the distance from the mine to the tipple in 4 
min. At present 12- to 14-car trips are run in approxi- 
mately 6 min. The ultimate capacity of the incline is 


500 tons per hour. At the upper end there are three 
tracks, the center one for incoming empty trips and the 
outside tracks for loaded trips. All of the switches on 
the tramway are automatic and require no attention dur- 
ing operation. 


THE WEIGHING AND DUMPING APPARATUS 


When the cars are detached from the rope on the tip- 
ple bridge they pass over an automatic recording Streeter- 
Amet weighing machine which accurately weighs them, 
thus eliminating the necessity of a weighman and check- 
weighman. 

As the cars leave the scales they run into a rotary 
dump. In this is incorporated the theory of rolling the 
coal out of the car rather than dropping it. The dump 
is driven by a constant-speed, 714-hp., 220-volt polyphase 
induction motor. The receiving bins are circular and set. 
close to the car as it is dumped, thus insuring a minimum 
of breakage to the coal. The feed table under this dump 
is run by a 15-hp. induction motor. 

The reciprocating screens are of special design, having 
an extreme width of 8 ft., making an excellent screening 
area. They are driven by a 50-hp., 2300-volt induction 
motor. These screens are in two units, the first set 


second set is used for California lump only. 

All of the coal-separating machinery was furnished 
by the Link-Belt Co. The rotary dump and the coal-sep- 
arating machinery are inclosed in a structural steel hous- 
ing furnished by the American Bridge Co. 


having a double deck and the second a single deck. The | 
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Fic. 10. In Tuts Virw We May Serr THE ReEsutts or Improrer Firing AND RuNNING NONCONDENSING. THE 
Pree LIne RunNING TO Tor or BorteR House Is For BLowine Dust From RESCREENING PLANT TO 
BUNKERS ABOVE BOILERS 


The slack coal from the upper deck of screens is col- 
lected in a hopper with the chute leading to an 18-in. 
elevator, which takes the coal to a rotary screen. The 
elevator is driven by a 20-hp. induction motor. 

The revolving screen, which is likewise driven by a 
714-hp. induction motor, is set over an 80-ton steel dust 
bin. The screened slack from the rotary screen is stored 
in a steel bin of 50 tons’ capacity. 

The box-car loader for lump coal or run-of-mine takes 
any size of the ordinary railroad car and tips it to such 
a slope from the horizontal that the coal will readily 
roll down and fill up the end of the car. As the end of 
the car fills, the loader tilts back until it is horizontal ; 
then slowly, as the car fills, it reaches the maximum in- 
clination in the opposite direction when the car is loaded. 
This loader gives excellent service in that it does not 
break the large lumps of coal. 

The tilting device is driven through a Morse silent 
chain by a 75-hp., 2300-volt, phase-wound induction mo- 
tor. The auxiliary device for operating the clutches 
that hold the car on the loader is driven by a 20-hp., 
phase-wound, 220-volt motor. After the car is tilted on 
end it is held in that position by an air brake. The air 
is furnished by a 1-hp. motor-driven air compressor. 
The loader was furnished by the Ottumwa Box Car Load- 
er Co. : 

The egg and stove coal is loaded by a Manierre box-car 
loader. This is a belt conveyor mounted on two arms 
hinged from a supporting column of the tipple. It is 
moved easily by hand as all the pivots are ball bearing. 
This loader is driven by a 10-hp., 220-volt, phase-wound 
motor; the belt is 24 in. wide, with a capacity of six tons 
per minute, and travels at the rate of 100 ft. per min. 


Coat Dust Is BuRNED AS FUEL 


In the dust bin is a screw conveyor driven by a 5-hp., 
220-volt induction motor through a Reeves variable-speed 
transmission. This conveyor ends in a 16-in. galvanized 
iron pipe through which air is traveling at the rate of 
8000 ft. per min. This air current is produced by a 53- 
in. Sirocco pressure blower, driven by a 125-hp., 2300- 
volt induction motor. The blower handles approximately 
13 cu.ft. of air per pound of coal, or about 25 tons per 
hour. The portion of the dust required for firing the 
boilers is conveyed by an auxiliary pipe line to a dust col- 
lector, over the steel coal bunkers, where the velocity is 
so reduced that the coal falls through the bottom and is 
carried by chutes to the bunkers. The blower was fur- 
nished by the Utah Engineering Co. 

The boiler plant consists of two 200-hp. Stirling water- 
tube boilers fired by two American stokers to each boiler. 
Steam is carried at 150 lb. gage pressure. The building 
is of native sandstone, 34x40 ft. and 22 ft. high, with a 
corrugated sheet-iron roof supported on steel trusses and 
channel purlins. 

Forced draft for the stokers is supplied by a steam- 
engine-driven fan, which also drives the stokers. As the 
steam varies in pressure the engine automatically changes 
its speed as required. 

The ash pit is underneath the boilers, where a small 
car is provided to receive the ashes. This car runs on a 
14, per cent. down grade to the ash dump. 

Power is generated by a 2300-volt, 375-kv.-a. Westing- 
house turbo-alternator. The turbine is of the impulse 
type, having only one set of blades. A barometric con- 
denser has just been installed which gives of 
vacuum, which corresponds closely to the altitude at this 
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place. The circulating water for the condenser is forced 
through eight special spray-cooling nozzles by a 30-hp. 
cdirect-connected centrifugal pump and falls into a con- 
erete pond, whence it again flows by gravity to the con- 
denser. 

A two-panel switchboard with all of the necessary in- 
struments controls the distribution of power. All of the 
switches are operated by remote mechanical control and 
are mounted on the wall together with all of the instru- 
ment transformers. 

Westinghouse electrolytic lightning arresters take care 
of all of the disturbances from the elements. The entire 
electrical equipment was furnished by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. through its Salt Lake 
representatives. 

The water for sprinkling the mine is conducted by 
gravity through four miles of pipe line and stored in a 
50,000-gal. wood-stave tank, situated 120 ft. above the 
portal of the mine. ‘The entire mine is piped so that 
water is available for sprinkling and drinking purposes 
in each of the rooms and entries. 

Water for the town and for the operation of the power 
house is supplied from springs 3144 miles up the canon. 
The springs are all concreted in, so that the water has 
little chance of being contaminated. There are three sets 
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of pipe lines from the three springs to the town, thus 
affording a constant supply. 

The upper spring is 124 ft. above the storage tank at 
the mine and gives a static pressure of 285 lb. at the town 
if desired. The two lower springs will produce a pressure 
of 170 lb. at the town. The two pipe lines from the lower 
springs are connected to a 50,000-gal. wood-stave tank 
situated so as to give a pressure of 70 lb. for the town 
hydrants. In the complete system there are over 1114 
miles of pipe. All of these systems are interconnected 
through valves that can be used for emergency. 


TIPPLE AND YARDS 


The reinforced-concrete retaining wall, which is a part 
of the tipple structure, is 480 ft. long. In plan it is pear- 
shaped, with a height varying from 10 to 46 ft. The 
maximum height is next to the tipple structure. 

The wall is 19 in. thick at the base and 10 in. at the 
top and is set on reinforced-concrete footings. On the 
outside the wall has a batter of 14 in. to the foot. 
Throughout its length there are reinforced-concrete but- 
tresses spaced approximately every 12 ft., the spacing de- 
pending on the height of the wall. The steel was fur- 
nished by Ryersons & Sons Co., of Chicago. Lyman & 
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Samuels, of Salt Lake City, contracted the erecting of 
the forms and placing of the steel and concrete under the 
direction of D. H. Blossom, of Salt Lake City. The pro- 
portion in the aggregate was: 1 part cement, 214 parts 
sand, 214 parts gravel. 

The tipple yards and railroad yards leading to them 
were excavated by a steam shovel and construction train. 
They are approximately 1000 ft. long by 150 ft. wide on 
a 2 per cent. grade. All of the rails are standard 75-lb. 
set on 8-in. tie-plated ties. 

The empty cars are taken past the tipple on a passing 
track and are stored in the upper part of the yards above 
the scales. The storage capacity accommodates 40 cars 
at present. From these storage tracks the empty cars 
pass over a Fairbanks-Morse 150-ton full-suspension con- 
crete-and-steel-set scales, where they are weighed and then 
distributed onto the four tracks leading to the tipple. 
Between the scales and the tipple there is storage space 
for 18 cars, together with one car under the chutes on 
each of the tracks. 

As the cars are loaded they are dropped by gravity over 
a similar set of scales below the tipple and reweighed, 
then dropped onto two makeup tracks ready for the train. 
Below the tipple there is storage for 19 loads and on the 
makeup tracks there is storage for 29 cars. 
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PLAN. SHOWING GENERAL LAYOUT OF THE 
SURFACE PLANT 


At present all of the employees are living in tents. 
There are an office building, a meat market, store and 
hotel, all of metal lath and pebble-dash construction. The 
meat market is equipped with a 10-ton refrigerating plant 
driven by a 15-hp. induction motor. 

A mine-rescue and first-aid corps is organized and 
provided with a full equipment of first-aid supplies. 


Fatalities at Coal Mines during 
1914 


By Aupert H. Fay* 

It is gratifying to note that the fatalities in coal mines 
in the United States in 1914 were 334 less than during the 
preceding year, the total fatalities bemg 2451 as com-’ 
pared with 2785 for 1913. 

The principal causes of accidents showing a material 
decrease are: Coal-dust explosions, 96 per cent.; haul-. 
age, 11 per cent.; and falls of roof and pillar coal, 10.6 
per cent. The net decrease in underground fatalities 
was 365, or 14 per cent. This is equivalent to one life 
every day during the year. 


*Mining engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


February 27, 1915 


There were 331 fatalities due to gas explosions as com- 
pared with 91 in 1913, making a net increase of 240. Of 
the total gas-explosion fatalities, 261 were due to four 
serious explosions. There were slight increases in acci- 
dents due to explosions and electricity. 

There was also a net increase of 26 fatalities in shaft 
accidents, or 42 per cent.; while on the surface, the net 
increase was five, or about 3 per cent. The net de- 
crease for the year for both underground and_ surface 
accidents at coal mines as compared with 1913 was 12 
per cent. 

FATALITIES PER THOUSAND EMPLOYED 


The exact figures for the number of men employed are 
not yet available, but taking the estimates as furnished 
by the inspectors for part of the states and using the 
same number of men as employed in 1913 for the other 
states, gives an estimated total number of employees for 
the year of 742,868 as compared with 747,644 in 1913. 

The fatality rate, therefore, becomes 3.30 per 1000 
men employed in 1914 as compared with 3.73 in 1913. 
Excluding 1912, when the rate was 3.27 per 1000 men em- 
ployed, the 1914 rate of 3.30 per 1000 is lower than any 
year since 1903. 


GREATER REDUCTION IN Loss or Lire THAN IN TONNAGE 


While there was a reduction of 12 per cent. in the 
number of fatalities, there was also a reduction of 10.5 
per cent. in the production of coal. The United States 
Geological Survey estimates the production for 1914 
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as 510,000,000 sbort tons as compared with 570,048,125 
tons for 1913. The fatality rate per 1,000,000 tons of 
coal produced in 1913 was 4.89 and in 1914, 4.81. With 
the exception of 1912, when this rate was 4.41, the 1914 
rate is the lowest yet recorded for the United States. The 
amount of coal produced per fatality in 1914 was 208,078 
short tons, which with the exception of 1912 is the larg- 
est on record. The production per fatality in 1913 was 
204,685 tons, which compares with 226,469 tons in 1912 
and 144,325 tons in 1907. 

There were 316 lives lost in disasters in which more 
than five men were killed at one time as compared with 
464 in 1913, a net reduction of 148, or 32 per cent., in 
this class of accidents. 

It is not possible to attribute these lower rates to any 
one particular influence. They may, however, be assigned 
in part to any one of the following agencies or to a com- 
bination of all of them: Closer and more careful inspection 
by the state inspectors; better enforcement of laws and 
regulations by the operators; a realization of the dangers 
attendant upon the miner in his daily work and his efforts 
to reduce accidents due to the educational campaign con- 
ducted in his behalf; the extended use of safety lamps 
in doubtful mines; the use of permissible explosives; hu- 
midifying dusty mines; first-aid and rescue training 
which saves lives that might otherwise be lost by reason 
of injuries received; the enactment of industrial-accident 
compensation laws; and last but not least the spirit of co- 
operation on the part of all concerned. 













AM Death’s helpex, for I slay 
My thousands ruthlessly each day, 
And all along my trail you find 
Those I have crippled and ‘made blind, 
And children wailing piteously 
Who starve and want because of me. 


HE miner with his pick and drill 
Who does his work with easy skill, 
The trapper at his swinging door 
Who whistles as he does his chore, 
The old and young, the great and small 
I am a menace to them all. 
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COAL AGE 
By BeERTON BRALEY 
OULD Bring My 
Fovties at. Power Allto Naught. 


MAN makes me—he can end me, too, and end the evil that I do, 
The pain—the sorrow—the distress, for lo, my name is CARELESSNESS: 








Y boast it is to kill or mar 
M Almost as many men as war, 
And wise men know me and beware 
But fools defy me and declare 


They have no fear of suchasIT 
And so they go their ways—and die! 


N mine and breaker, hoist and shop, 
| I reap my monstrous human crop, 
And thus to meet that sacrifice 

Mankind must pay a fearful price; 
And yet a little patient thought 
Would bring my power all to naught. 
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By JAmMEs DicKson* 





SY NOPSIS—A sectional coal conveyor and loader 
that is moved forward following the face. The 
results obtained by its use have been quite satis- 
factory and the cost of production has been re- 
duced. 





In reference to inquiry by John Harvey concerning 
“Loading Coal by Machinery at the Face” (CoA AGE, 
Dee. 5, p. 920), I venture to give a brief description of 
a longwall conveyor and loader that is suitable for thin 
coal beds. 

This conveyor is easily fitted up, is simple in opera- 
tion and gives good results, both in the matter of output 
and in keeping down expenses. 

It was first tried in a seam where the coal varied in 
thickness from 20 to 24 in., both roof and floor being of 
shale, which was generally fairly hard. The bed was 
worked on the longwall system, with roadways at 30-ft. 
centers, 3 ft. of rock being taken out in the branch roads, 
and from 4 ft. to 5 ft. in the main roads, to make suffi- 
cient height for the cars and horses. Packwalls were 
built along both sides of the roads with the rock, but 
there was generally a surplus of the material which had 
to be loaded out and sent to the surface, or else used for 
stowing purposes in some other part of the mine. 

The cost of working the thin coal, together with the 
expense due to the large amount of rock-work necessary to 
make and maintain the roadways, became so great that 
the management was compelled to look for some other 
system that would give better results; and, as usual, ne- 
cessity was called upon to mother still another invention, 
as follows: 

The section first tried had 11 places on a straight face 
fully 300 ft. long, the main road being in the center. 
This main road, and those on the extreme right and left 
of the section, were the only ones kept in use after the 
conveyor was installed. The end roads were carried on 
as before, but in the main road all the necessary rock to 
make the required height was removed from the floor, 
this being taken up for about 10 ft. of width, or suffi- 
cient to permit double track being laid to the face. The 
two end roads were connected to the main road by two 
diagonal passages, as shown in Fig. 1, these end roads 
serving only as airways and ropeways and also as emerg- 
ency exits in case of a cave taking place along the face. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE CONVEYOR 

The conveyor itself was built in 6-ft. sections, each 
section being of 14-in. plate, 6 ft. long and 3 ft. wide, 
having on the edge nearest the gob a 9-in. side, and on that 
nearest the coal no side at all. Each section was mounted 
on two T-irons, which strengthened it, and also served as 
skids. The sections were coupled closely together, the 
junction being underneath the plates and only one center 
coupling being used. 

When fitted together ready for use, the whole conveyor 
should be just a few feet less than half the total length 





*Vancouver-Nanaimo Mining Co., Nanaimo, B. C. 


of the face, the section at each end being carefully round- 
ed off, so as to clear any obstruction that it may come 
against. 

The timbering must be done systematically and kept 
in a straight line, in order that a clear passageway may 
be left through which the conveyor may pass. The posts 
were set about 4 ft. apart, as this was found to leave ample 
room for the conveyor to pass easily. 

The roof support was augmented by two rows of hard- 
wood cogs between the conveyor and the gob. These were 
generally built on a small pile of loose dirt to facilitate 
their withdrawal, as all this cog timber was recovered and 
used many times over. As soon as the conveyor was 
moved closer to the face, a new row of cogs was built, 
and the row farthest back taken out and the roof permit- 
ted to cave. ‘The miners were each given about 20 ft. of 
face to work on, the fireboss measuring the distance and 
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Fig. 1. Puan SHOWING GENERAL SCHEME OF 


DEVELOPMENT 


keeping a chalk line on the roof so that each man had 
to do his share, or his part of the wall tended to fall 
behind. 

When in actual operation, the conveyor was drawn up 
until one end was close to the wheel on the end road, and 
the miners on that side of the section were given 3 min. 
in which to load their coal. Each section of the con- 
veyor carries easily from 300 lb. to 500 Ib., so that if 
there are 20 sections, or thereabouts, there will be from 
3 to 4 tons on the conveyor. When ready to move, the 
man in charge signals the motorman to go ahead (see 
motors, drum and rope connections, Fig. 1). 

The tracks on the main road are laid right up to the 
coal, so that a light trestle bridge is built across the 
tracks to carry the conveyor, the cars to be loaded 
standing under this trestle. When the first section of 
the conveyor reaches the part of the trestle immediately 
over the empty cars, the man in charge drops a small 
sheet of iron onto the bedplate of the conveyor, and this 
sheet being set at an angle of 45 deg. to the line of 
travel, the coal on coming against it is pushed over the 
side of the conveyor into the waiting cars—a car on 
each track being loaded alternately, so that while loading 
on one track the cars on the other are being changed. 
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_ the speed is about 50 ft. per min. 
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The speed of the conveyor is low, in order to give suf- 
ficient time to change the cars, and also to keep down 
any excessive noise. Three minutes is allowed for the 
conveyor to travel from one side to the other, so that 
The switches on the 
main road require to be kept as close as possible to the 
face, in order that no time be lost in changing the cars. 

As shown above, the conveyor can easily and safely 
make a trip in 6 min., discharging in that time, say 4 
tons of coal, or at the rate of 320 tons per day of 8 hr. 
The capacity of the conveyor, of course, is changeable 
with the height available, and at 2 ft. 8 in., as stated in 
the query, there is plenty of room for variations to suit 
any individual case. The miners can be paid by the day, 
by the yard of advance or by the ton on the total output. 
The last method, in my opinion, is the best. 

The timber and any surplus rock left after building 
the packwalls can be taken to any desired place along 
the face, this being done by the afternoon or night shift. 

Supposing that in the case under discussion the actual 
output was %4 of the output calculated above, or 240 
tons, this would be equivalent to a daily advance of 
about 8 ft. on a 350-ft. face, so that the conveyor would 
require moving ahead almost every night. This moving 
is done by four men in two hours if the timbering near 
the face has been put up to suit the conveyor. This is 
a point that requires constant attention from the fire- 
boss or man in charge. 

‘Tur Conveyor May Be Easitry Movep 

The actual changing is simple, the conveyor being 
drawn to one end of the run and the haulage rope de- 
tached from the end nearest the main road. The wheel 
at the corner of the section is advanced to its new posi- 
tion and the end of the rope carried’ down the new line 
on which the conveyor is to run. The conveyor is then 
guided easily into its new position, there being suffi- 
cient flexibility in the couplings to take the slight curve 
involved the other end being then changed. 
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Fic. 2. AN ENLARGED Hie 3: Pian FOR 
SECTION OF THE EXTENDING THE 
CONVEYOR HauLaAGe ROPE 


Fig. 2 shows an enlarged section of the conveyor, and 
Fig. 3 an enlarged plan of the system for extending the 
haulage rope when the conveyor is moved forward, the 
rope from wheel B going to the conveyor, while that from 
wheel C goes to the motor. Wheel A is an idler held in 
tension by block and tackle, there being enough rope 
between it and the other two to serve for several weeks 
without splicing any new rope onto it. 

The result of this conveyor was an increased output, 
the number of roadways was reduced from 11 to 3, with a 
corresponding decrease in expense, the handling of the 
cars was concentrated, requiring fewer pushers and 
drivers, and the roof was much better due to the rapid 
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advance of the face. Above all, that which was sought 
was gained, namely, cheaper coal. 

I may say that this system works equally well whether 
the coal is hand- or machine-mined. 

I trust this may prove of interest to readers of your 
paper, and hope to see other systems of coal conveying 
described therein. 

The Griffith Mine Pillar 

William Griffith, of Seranton, Penn., some time ago 
patented a mine pillar made by the shooting down of 
“top” rock. This was described in our issue of Jan. 20, 
1912, under the title, “Permanent Roof Sustention.” Re- 
cently he has suggested another form of support, which 
has been tested at the laboratory of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. Co. at Scranton. It has also been 
tested at Pittsburgh, at the testing plant of the Bureaus 
of Mines and of Standards. 

At present, Mr. Griffith has not revealed precisely the 
character of the pillars, but it may be said that they are 
formed mainly of concrete reinforced in a peculiar man- 
ner with wood. The wood should be creosoted and the 
pillar coated with cement placed in position by the ce- 
ment gun. They all contain rock as blasted roughly 
from the roof. The experiments are said to show that, 
after 30 days has been allowed for the cement to set, 
the Griffith pillar will settle only 3 per cent. when loaded 


‘with 80 to 90 times as much weight as a timber-and- 


rock cog of the same size undergoing a similar settle- 
ment. From 25 to 40 times as much weight is needed 
to reduce the vertical height of a Griffith pillar 5 per cent. 
as to settle a timber-and-wood cog by that percentage. 
Even when the settlement reaches 10 per cent., the 
Griffith pillar is still found 15 to 20 times as strong as 
the old timber-and-rock cog. Nor, according to report, 
does it crumble to dust, as does concrete, when tested to 
the limit. Its failure is slow and would give time and 
abundant warning to men to escape in case of such fail- 
ure. Moreover, when tested to its limit it is found twice 
or three times as strong and three times as elastic as a 
concrete pillar. 

Placed in a 4-ft. coal seam, a pillar 4 ft. square with 
timbers 4 in. square would support 100 ft. of overburden 
for an area 21 ft. square. Spaced 20 ft. apart such pillars 
would support the roof with only 5 in. of permissible set- 
tlement, provided the floor was sufficiently unyielding. 
The pillars will support 224 tons to the square foot of 
cross-sectional area. 

Among the persons present at the test were: Alex Bry- 
den, consulting engineer of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. ; 
S. D. Dimmick, superintendent, Peoples Coal Co.; Eh 
T. Conner, consulting engineer; Geo. Engle, mining en- 
gineer, Temple Coal Co.; H. J. Force, engineer of tests, 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., coal- 
mining department; Arthur Long, engineer, Scranton 
Mine Cave Bureau and William Schunk, Scranton city 
engineer. 

The Current-Carrying Capacity of an Electric Conductor is 
limited both by the allowable temperature rise and the allow- 
able drop of potential. The potential difference required to 
transmit a given electric current through a conductor will 
vary directly as the resistance of the conductor, and, in- 
versely, as its cross-sectional area. The diameter of con- 
ductors used for long-distance transmission is usually de- 


termined by the drop of potential allowable rather than other 
electrical considerations. 
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with a New 


By JonHn 





SY NOPSIS—Results obtained with machine 
that cuts an S-in. kerf in the bone parting of a 
6-ft. seam of bituminous coal. The coal is obtained 
in better shape, that is, larger lumps, and the en- 
Lighter shoot- 


ing, which results, also insures a betler top, thus 


ad 


tire product is cleaner than before. 


improving safely and cost. 





Because of numerous requests from men in the coal- 
mining industry for information relative to the use of a 
new type of mining machine which has been in operation 
under my supervision for a period of about six months, 
and for coal men in general who are interested in progres- 
sive methods of mining, this article is presented. I par- 
ticularly invite comment and discussion of the subject. 
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equipped throughout with electrical machinery, including 
gathering locomotives and electrical chain machines. The 
type of mining machine in regular use is the shortwall 
or continuous cutting machine which undercuts the coal 
to a depth of 6 ft. with a 5-in. kerf in the bottom part 
of the seam. This cut leaves several inches of good coal 
at the bottom, which is done to avoid the possibility of 
cutting in the fireclay, and thereby depreciating the value 
of the coal. Under this system it is extremely difficult 
to regulate the thickness of bottom coal left by the ma- 
chine; this coal, however, is entirely lost, thereby decreas- 
ing the percentage of recovery from the seam. 


THE Bonk Parting Ratsts DIFFICULTIES 


With reference to the shooting of the coal after it is un- 
dercut at the bottom, it will be readily understood by 





TRANSPORTING THE CuTTER to ANOTHER Room 


The mining machine in question has been given locally 
the name of “bony machine,” on account of the fact that 
the original purpose of the machine was to cut a kerf 
in the bone coal which occurs in the Twin Freeport seam, 
thereby eliminating the loading of this bone coal with the 
clean coal. This bone forms a stratum varying in thick- 
ness from 5 in. to 7 in. and occurs approximately 3 ft. 
from the bottom. The good coal above the bone varies in 
thickness from 2 ft. to 4+ ft., making the total thickness 
of the seam from 5 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. 

The system of mining in use is the room-and-pillar 
panel system, each panel consisting of 22 rooms on 40- 


ft. centers driven to a depth of 250 ft. The mine is 


*General superintendent, Bessemer Coal & Coke Co., Rus- 
sellton, Penn. 
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mining men that the 5 in. to 7 in. of bone coal makes it 
extremely difficult to shoot without the use of excessive 
amounts of powder. The system of shooting consists of 
placing one hole 6 in. above the bone coal in the center 
of the working place to break down the center. After 
cleaning up this shot, a shot is placed in each corner, 
bringing down the bone coal and the clean coal, thorough- 
ly mixed and difficult to separate. This results in some of 
the bone coal being loaded with the clean coal, and in nar- 
row work the hard shooting practically pulverizes the coal. 

Consideration of these points, and some others which 
will be mentioned later, led me to investigate a mining 
machine for cutting a kerf in the bone coal, which resulted 
in a trial installation of the machine known as the “Arc- 
wall” or turret machine, and which, as before stated. is_ 
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snown locally as the “bony machine.” This machine is 
‘shown in the accompanying photographs, also on the 
front cover, and consists essentially of a motor-propelled 
truck on which is mounted a turret capable of being raised 
and lowered by power. In this turret is a mounted 
revolving cutter-bar measuring 10 ft. from center of drive 
sprocket to center of idler sprocket. 

The machine was originally installed in entry work 
with a maximum depth of undercut of 7 ft. and a kerf 
of 5in. The entries are driven from 10 to 12 ft. in width. 


How tHe Coat Was Snot 


The plan employed in shooting the coal after the initial 
cut was to place a shot in either the right- or left-hand cor- 
ner of the top coal, which resulted in breaking it down at 
the back of the cut and required pick work to bring it 
down at the front of the cut. After loading this out, the 
second shot was placed in the opposite corner, and this 
shot having a loose end gave a large proportion of lump 
coal. After the top coal was loaded, the third shot was 
placed in either the right- or left-hand corner of the bot- 
tom coal, and the coal from this shot was loaded out before 
shooting the fourth and last hole in the opposite corner 
of the bottom coal. This last shot gave an excellent grade 


of lump coal. 


The first experimental work with the machine led to a 
consideration of cutting a wider kerf and it was decided 
to change from a 5-in. kerf to an 8-in. kerf for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The bone coal that was left on either the top coal or 
the bottom coal made it more difficult to shoot the tight 
shot. 

2. The 5-in. kerf was not wide enough to permit the 
proper bringing down of the top coal with a 7-{t. under- 
out. i, . 
3. The bone coal remaining after the 5-in. kerf mixed 
with the coal and required cleaning. 

In adopting the 8-in. kerf, we practically eliminated the 
above mentioned troubles, as this kerf left practically no 
bone coal and the wide kerf was an additional advan- 
tage in bringing down the top coal. It eliminated also 
the trouble mentioned above, with the tight shot in the 
top coal, by bringing down the front of the cut. 


Quatity oF Coa Is IMprovep 


The important point which I wish to emphasize Is the 
quality of the coal produced by cutting out any foreign 
matter which may exist in a seam 5 ft. or more in thick- 
ness. This is true not only because the impurities are 
eliminated, but also because of the better grade of lump 
resulting from shooting the coal in two benches with four 
shots, in comparison with shooting the full thickness 
of the seam with three shots. Another advantage of this 
method concerns both the safety and cost of mining in that 
the light shooting required for the top coal has no effect 
on the roof. 

For the benefit of those wanting to know the character 
of the results obtained with this machine during the regu- 
lar operation of same, the following points are brought 
out: The “bony” cutter requires less manual labor 
than the shortwall type of machine, as the former runs di- 
rectly to its working position on a track laid with steel 
rails and steel ties and is almost immediately in position 
for making the sumping cut, which is made by pulling 
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the machine to the place by a wire rope anchored in the 
face. This operation requires from 4 to 5 minutes. 


OPERATION OF THE MACHINE 


The wire rope is then removed from the anchor and 
attached to a lug on the machine for the purpose of revolv- 
ing the turret, and two jack pipes are placed against the 
ribs as shown in the front-cover photograph. ‘The ma- 
chine is then ready to make the cut across the face, which 
requires from 10 to 12 min. When the cut has reached 
the required width, the turret is locked in position and 
the machine is pulled back on the rails by the self-pro- 
pelling mechanism and is ready to move to another work- 


ing place. 

The power required during the operation of the “bony 
machine” at no time exceeds the power required for oper- 
ating the shortwall type of machine when cutting in clean 
coal. It is evident that the time required between the fin- 





ishing of one place and being ready to sump in another 
place is considerably less with the “bony machine,” on 
account of its being integral with the truck and requir- 
ing no loading and unloading. 

With reference to repairs on machines, my experience 
up to the present time based on a comparison of the mech- 
anism of many cutters would indicate that the cost of 
maintenance will be considerably less than the shortwall 
and breast types of machine. 


A Good Hoisting Record 
The New Staunton Coal Co.’s mine at Livingston, 


Ill, produced 102,115.15 tons of coal during December, 
1914, working 22.4 eight-hour days, making an average 
of 4538 tons per day. For the month of January, 1915, 
it did equally as, well, making an average of 4537 tons 
daily. From July 1, 1914, to Jan. 31, 1915, it averaged 
4515 tons per day. The largest output for one day was 
on Nov. 4, 1914, when 4826 tons were hoisted, making 
1658 hoists, or an average of 10 tons per min. 
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Buy It Now 


Get now what you need in the spring and help pass 
prosperity along. Don’t buy what you don’t need, but 
buy now what you do need. It will put thousands of 
idle men at work who are suffering this winter. 
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SY NOPSIS—The new lamp of the General 
Electric Co. is guaranteed to burn more than 
10 hours per charge after one yeas service. 
It distributes light through an angle of 130 
Tt weighs only 334 pounds. 





degrees. 





The General Electric Co. is offering a new miners’ 
electric lamp. that is safe to use, of strong construction 
yet light in weight, simple in design, foolproof, efficient 
in operation and of ample guaranteed capacity. The 
outfit consists essentially of a lead-plate battery, carried 
on the belt; a 84-cp. Mazda lamp with a suitable re- 
flector held in a steel shell carried on the cap. A strong, 
serviceable cable connects the battery and the lamp. 

That an electric lamp would be safe to use in coal mines 
has long been recognized, because it could be made so 





LAMP 


MINERS’ 


New GENERAL ELECTRIC 


that it would not ignite inflammable gases and would 
produce a uniform light regardless of atmospheric con- 
ditions. While the carbon-filament lamp represented the 
best available electric illuminant, such a miners’ lamp 
was not possible because of the relative inefficiency of 
the lamp; for storage batteries of the required capacity 
could not be designed within permissible weight and 
dimension limits. The perfection of the efficient Mazda 
lamp in miniature sizes by the General Electric Co. and 
the development of small, efficient, light-weight storage 
batteries have resulted in the design of this type of 
miners’ electric lamp. 

The prime feature of this lamp is that it has been made 
thoroughly safe to use. By adequate insulation of the 
entire circuit, placing all the terminals and contacts 
inside of locked and sealed steel cases and providing 
automatic means for extinguishing instantly the glow of 
the filament, should breakage of the lamp bulb expose it 
to the air, this lamp, built of high-grade materials, has 
been made both safe and rugged. 


Lamp Witt Burn 12 Hours 


The outfit complete weighs but 334 lb., of which 
316 lb. are carried on the belt and 4 oz. on the cap. The 
battery is rated at 7.2 amp.-hr. Normally it will light 
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the lamp 12 hr. per charge and can be relied on to furnish 
light at least 1034 hr. per charge at the end of one 
year’s service. The %84-cp. Mazda lamp operates at 1.9 
volts and the reflector distributes the light evenly through 
a solid angle of about 130 deg. 

The battery is nonspilling and the terminals are not 
subject to acid corrosion. The case is of medium-hard 
rubber. Exide plates are used. The battery box measures 
614 in. high by 5 in. wide by 2 in. thick overall. It is 
made of drawn sheet steel, electrically welded, including 
the two side straps for the miner’s belt. After welding, 
the box is lead plated and painted with acid-proof paint. 
The cover is drawn steel, hinged at one end and fitted 
with a substantial lock at the other end. 
contact block is riveted to the inside of the cover. Con- 
nection to the battery terminals is made by strong spring 
contacts, arranged to close the circuit when the cover is 
shut. The cable entrance bushing is watertight and 
clamps the cable firmly to prevent strain on the terminals. 


SomE Derraits oF CONSTRUCTION 


The lamp bulb, reflector and terminal contact block 
are incased in a light, strong, drawn-steel shell, which 
is copper oxidized, enameled and provided with a hook 
for attaching to the miner’s cap. The entrance bushing 
leads the cable through the back of the shell where it is 
reinforced by a steel plate. On the terminal contact 
block, which is waterproof and screwed to the protecting 
shell, are mounted suitable terminals for cable connections 
and the spring contacts which hold the lamp bulb. The 
contacts are nickel plated. The reflector is of drawn 
steel, white porcelain enameled. A rubber gasket between 
this and the glass renders the case waterproof. The glass 
is held by a phosphor-bronze retaining ring, which has 
its ends looped and flattened to extend through slots in 
the rim of the case for a seal wire if desired. 

The Mazda lamp bulb has its filament inserted and 
connected with a base contact in the usual manner, and 
at the tip of the bulb is a duplicate contact to which the 
filament is connected by a fine copper wire along the out- 
side of the glass. The bulb is held at the focal point 
between the contact springs, which maintain it constantly 
under stress, so that, in case of a blow otherwise only 
sufficient to chip or partly break the bulb, it will be 
completely shattered by the springs and will drop clear 
of the contatts. Sufficient space is provided between the 
reflector and glass cover to keep broken lamp parts from 
short-cirecuiting the spring contacts. This prevents the 
possibility of ignition even if the cap lamp is seriously 
damaged amid explosive gases. 


Tor CasLeE Has BEEN CAREFULLY DESIGNED 


The cable consists of two braided-strand, rubber-covered 
conductors, each having a steel piano wire at the center. 
These are twisted together and then heavily rubber 
covered, making the cable strong, well insulated and not 
lable to kink. The ends are protected from wear and 
damage by flexible steel armor. To meet practice 
analogous to that of flame lamps, this electric lamp is 
designed to be supplied to miners from the lamp house. 
The outfits are to be assembled and locked with the lamps 
burning when delivered, and are to be returned to the 


The terminal 


' guitable direct current. 
purpose can be supplied readily. 
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Jamp house in the same condition at the end of the shift. 
No care or attention whatever is required from the miners. 
Direct current only should be used for charging. In 
some instances mercury-arc-rectifier or motor-generator 
sets may be required to change alternating current into 
Small sets adapted for this 
Racks arranged for 
charging batteries conveniently in quantities are also 
offered. 
Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


There are two possible ways of keeping in touch with 
tae affairs of the world. One is to travel extensively and 
the other is to associate with people who have traveled 
extensively. I have been able to travel but little ; however, 
because of the fact that widely traveled men are continu- 
ally called into our camp on business, I have been able 
to satisfy my desire to keep tab on what is going on in 
the world to an extent that often astonishes my acquaint- 
ances, who have come to think of me as a man almost 
buried from civilization. 

This week, for example, I have been constantly thrown 
with four men who are experts in four different lines of 
work, and owing to their reputations in their respective 
fields, they have received calls from all the corners of the 
earth and have been to some of them many times. 

One is a designing engineer for a coal-washing equip- 
ment company, one a consulting engineer in private 
practice, specializing on valuation reports for boards of 
directors, one a field superintendent for a company oper- 
ating diamond drills and one an expert on byproduct coke 
ovens. 

They were strangers to one another and their arrival 
in our camp simultaneously, on business connected with 
their professions, was purely accidental, but because of 
the isolated location of our camp and the fact that all 
of them had to make my office their headquarters, we 
were all soon on most intimate terms. 

If any one of these men had come alone I would have 
gained much information (two men can not be thrown 
together in isolated surroundings without unbridling), 
but the four together comparing experiences and discuss- 
ing viewpoints kept me in the clouds most of the time. 

It is extremely doubtful if four more interesting men 
could be found than those who have just left our camp. 

They have, in times past, been sent to all parts of the 
globe in search of all sorts of information by all kinds 
of people. Sometimes their employers have been rascals 
trying to get the best of honest associates, and at other 
times their reports have been desired by worthy men 
searching for evidence to make possible the ousting of 
rascals. 

Because their own actions must be always kept above 
suspicion, they have learned the importance of inquiring 
closely into the motives of all who would employ them. 
As a result they have become most excellent judges of 
men and have acquired a vast amount of information 
covering the possibilities of companies now organized and 
others that hope some day to complete an organization. 

The reports which they are employed to furnish are not 
always concerned with technical details alone but often 
most fully cover market conditions and possibilities, rail- 
road and transportation facilities, tariff influences, labor 
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conditions, ete. It naturally follows that these men have 
become so familiar with the people and governments of 
the civilized and uncivilized countries of the globe, that 
they comment on a newspaper item about China or Alaska 
for example very much as I might discuss a happening in 
my own country. 

I feel very sure, however, that such men are hard to 
draw out when thrown with a crowd, especially if there 
are any professional men present; so in recalling the 
pleasure I have derived from this and many similar 
appointments with mining experts, I am inclined to hold 
that life in a mining community has many very delightful 
advantages after all. 

Explosion at the Prospect 
Colliery 


An explosion occurred on Feb. 18 at the Oakwood 
Shaft of the Prospect Colliery operated by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. near Wilkes-Barre, Penn. It caused 
the death of 13 men and boys. 

The scene of the explosion was a chamber off the gang- 
way just east of the foot of No. 10 slope which is driven 
in the Red Ash vein and connects with the various levels. 

It is believed that behind the coal breast was a large 
body of gas under heavy pressure contained in the crevices 
of a piece of faulted coal. This breast had been weakened 
by a blast and was broken down suddenly by the gas 


pressure. The escaping gas was lighted by an open lamp 
of a laborer who, with the miner, was driving the 
chamber. 


The miner after firing the shot waited the proper length 
of time for the coal to fall and then entered the chamber 
and tested the roof, examining the face for gas with a 
safety lamp. He found the face free from gas and sent 
his laborer in to load the coal. This man used a naked 
light. Shortly after he went to work, the face, weakened 
by the blast, gave way before the gas pressure. The coal 
runs quite freely, and the thin shell was thus easily blown 
out. 

On the gangway, a group of men and driver boys, run- 
ners, and nippers had seated themselves for lunch. The 
explosion swept down on them without warning and al- 
most all of them were roasted alive. About thirty men 
were employed in the section in which the explosion 
occurred. Only those miners and laborers were injured 
who were working adjacent to that chamber where the 
gas was ignited. 

Had it not been the lunch hour, the loss of life would 
not have been so great, for there would not have been 
so many on the gangway. Instead of an accident of or- 
dinary size the chance presence of the men in the road- 
way made it a disaster of larger proportions than has 
occurred in a Lehigh Valley Coal Co. mine for a long 
time. It was the more pathetic that all the victims 
except two were less than 22 years old. 

The report of the explosion could be heard on the sur- 
face. It tore down pillars, brattices and other develop- 
ment timber and in many cases caused heavy falls of 
roof. The work of rescue was immediately started, Gen- 
eral Manager F. M. Chase ordering first-aid and rescue 
corps from Dorrance, Henry, and the Pittston Division 
Collieries to the scene. 

A bad fire broke out in the gangway and was not sub- 
dued until after 72 hours of hard work. 


Oot 


Twenty Mem Drowned in Mine 
mear Nanaimo, B. C. 


A sudden incursion of water from the old Southfield 
colliery into South Wellington Mine No. 1 of the Pacific 
Coast Coal Co. formerly known as the Fiddick colliery, 
at 11:30 a.m. on Feb. 9, resulted in the death of 20 
men, including the mine manager, Joseph Foy. * 

According to the president, J. H. Tonkin, the company 
believed the workings were hundreds of feet away from 
the water, and the intention was to leave everywhere a 
100-ft. pillar. It is said that the idea prevailed that, at 
the point where the incursion happened, the pillar was 
450 ft. thick whereas 50 ft. was thought to be ample for 
safety. 

David Nillerst, a fireboss, was indirectly the cause of 
the accident. He fired the shot releasing the water which 
poured into the workings and drowned 17 men. Joseph 
Foy, William Anderson and Thomas Watson were later 
victims, the two last mentioned having escaped from the 
flood. 

Foy, on his way to the accident, met Thomas Watson 
and three other men and asked them to go with him to 
see if anything could be done. There was a counterslope 
or parallel airway and he hoped that some men could be 
rescued by that roadway. 


THE MANAGER AND Two OTHER Men Risk AND LOSE 
THEIR Lives 


The Daily Colonist of Victoria says: 

Foy, with Watson and the others following, proceeded to 
a point in the counterslope where there was an air regulator. 
Debouching on the counterslope at this point was a slant to 
the main slope, and in this crosscut was a stopping. It was 
the washing out of this stopping which caused the death of 
Foy and Watson. 

On the low side of the regulator 
and, when Foy clambered through the 
the floor, he was up to his waist in 
jump extinguished his lamp, and he asked the men on the 
high side of the regulator for one of theirs. His companions 
lighted his wick and at the same time Tom Watson climbed 
through the regulator and into the water. 

It is said that at this time Foy could hear the shouts of 
victims down the counterslope, and this explains tie willing- 
ness of the men to follow him. But they did not know the 
danger to which they were exposed, for the water had backed 
up the main slope well above the slant and was bringing a 
severe burden to bear on the stopping by which it was 
blocked. Just as Watson scrambled through the regulator 
the stopping broke down and the wave of water engulfed 
Watson and Foy, who could not climb back through the 
opening. 

Another man who risked and lost his life for others was 
William Anderson. He was -working in No. 3 level, where 
the flood occurred, but succeeded in reaching the main slope. 
Then he remembered that his brother-in-law, Robert Millar, 
had been working down the slope lower than No. 3 level, and 
he thought he would at least try to warn him and the other 
men working in that section. He handed his coat to his 
partner, Gourlay, and started down the slope. Part way 
down he came across a boy tending a winch, and told him to 
run for his life. The boy reached safety, but Anderson con- 
tinued on to his death. 


WERE THE DRILLHOLES OMITTED? 


was a drop of 3% ft., 
opening and dropped to 
water. The jar of the 


It will be a long time before the responsibility for the 
accident will be determined. Meanwhile, of course, there 
will be much interest in the question whether the drill- 
holes were kept ahead of the work as required under the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act. Unfortunately a severe cave- 
in has occurred under a stream which carries the water 
from Becks Lake, and much water has poured into the 
workings. The stream will be diverted, at once, but the 
damage is now largely done and the dewatering of the 
mine will be no small task. 
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The families of the deceased miners will receive $1500 
each as compensation. Seventy-eight other mine workers 
were in danger of being engulfed in the flood, but they 
managed to escape. 

The Nanaimo district inspector, John Newton, is in 
charge, in the absence of Thomas Graham, the» chief in- 
spector, who is at Fernie, Crowsnest pass, inquiring into 
the cause of the explosion at Coal Creek colliery on Jan. 2, 
in which the district inspector lost his life. 


SoME ACCOUNT OF THE MINE 


The mine at which the accident occurred is at South 
Wellington, four miles south of Nanaimo on the Esqui- 
malt & Nanaimo Ry. The mining of coal was com- 
menced in 1907 by the South Wellington Coal Mines Co., 


Ltd., on what were then known as the Fiddick and Rich-— 


ardson estates. 

The coal seam, the old “South Wellington” coal, a 
continuation of the “Douglas” coal at Nanaimo, was de- 
veloped by three slopes, the larger of the three being 13 
ft. wide and the two others, parallel with it, being 10 ft. 
in width. The seam was from 6 to 16 ft. thick and 
the coal was of good quality. The room-and-pillar method 
of working was adopted, though, where the coal was thin, 
longwall was attempted. 

The mine was apparently conducted with some regard 
for safety, for two 2-hr. Draeger helmets and one of one 
half-hour capacity were provided. There were four 
oxygen tanks and a pulmotor kept on hand. Monobel 
powder and electric batteries were used exclusively in the 
firing of shots. 

However, it may be that the simple precaution of drill- 
ing ahead of the work was overlooked. Sometimes ex- 
pensive equipment can be obtained where items appear- 
ing on the daily cost sheet are cut off in the interests of 
economy though they are equally necessary for safe opera- 
tion. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Contract Which Need Not Be in Writing—The statute 
which provides that an agreement to pay the debt of a third 
person shall not be enforceable unless reduced to writing and 
signed thereby, does not apply to a promise to pay for coal 
delivered to a third person, where the seller refused to make 
delivery in the absence of such promise, which, in the eir- 
cumstances, must be deemed to be an original and not a col- 
lateral obligation. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals; Timpson 
vs. Roach, Stansell & Crane; 170 Southwestern Reporter, 863.) 


Negligence Must Be Direct Cause of Accident—A miner 
injured through sudden movement of a cage, through which 
he was passing at the bottom of a shaft, cannot recover dam- 
ages against the employing operator on the theory that the 
latter violated statutory requirements concerning signaling 
devices, if it appears that the accident resulted from the 
miner’s own violation of orders which required him to use 
a passageway around the shaft, instead of passing through 
the cage. (Colorado Supreme Court; Colorado Capitol Coal 
Mining Co. vs. Chatfield; 143 Pacific Reporter, 1095.) 


Rights Under Coal-Mining Contraet—An agreement by a 
land owner that an operator may continue to remove coal 
at a royalty of 25c. per ton mined creates the relation of 
lessor and lessee, and not a sale of the coal in place. & 
clause in a lease providing for payment of coal mined in 
accordance with the lessee’s “usual condition and practice” 
does not prevent the lessor from recovering royalties on coal 
passing through a %-in. mesh, although the lessee has been 
in the habit of appropriating such coal without payment 
therefor, if such practice was not known to the lessor. (Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court; Girard Trust Co. vs. Delaware & 
Hudson Co.; 92 Atlantic Reporter, 129.) 
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The Hampton Roads Coals--lV 
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SYNOPSIS—This is the concluding article of 
this series. This installment takes up the Vir- 
ginian district, with some interesting comments 
on the railway by that name. The probable future 
of the Hampton Roads discussed, as 
is also the question of transportation to the for- 
eign markets. 
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coals is 


The Virginian Ry. is one of the best equipped coal- 
handling roads in the world. It was built by the late 
H. H. Rogers, for the purpose of developing the coal 
fields of West Virginia, and constructed with the sole 
idea of handling freight at a minimum cost. No ex- 
pense was spared to build the road according to the most 
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SHORE-END VIEW OF THE NEW PIER OF THE N. 


approved standards of railroad construction and equip- 
ment, so as to make it possible to handle the heaviest 
trains with one locomotive. 

The road was opened for through traffic on Apr. 1, 
1909. It extends from Deepwater, W. Va., where it con- 
nects with the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., to Norfolk, Va., 
a distance of 436 miles. The tidewater terminals and 
coal pier are at Sewalls Point, on Hampton Roads. 

Shipments of coal over the Virginian in 1913 amount- 
ed to 4,555,331 tons, of which 3,283,677 tons, or 72 per 
cent., were dumped over the Sewalls Point pier, the bal- 
ance going to the inland Eastern trade. The road has, 
as yet, no Western outlet. Nearly all of this coal was 
from the New River field, as there are at present only 
two operating mines in the Kanawha beds, and about 
75 per cent. of their output is used as locomotive fuel. 

The average distance from the mines to tidewater is 





*Consulting engineer, 426 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila- 


delphia. 
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388 miles, and the maximum distance, 427 miles. ‘The 
freight rate on all coal shipped to tidewater is $1.40 
per gross ton. 

For handling its coal traffic, the Virginian has 10+ 
locomotives, 250 cars of 80,000-lb. capacity and 5450 
of 100,000-lb. capacity. 

There are 58 mines on this road, all but three being 
in the New River beds, Sewell and Beckley, one in the 
Pocahontas and two in the No. 2 Gas and Eagle beds 


of the Iwtanawha measures. 


VIRGINIAN Ry. District 


About 37 per cent. of the total shipments of New 
River coal are handled over the Virginian Ry., and as 
noted elsewhere, some of the mines in this district are 
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also served by the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Of the New 
River coal dumped over the Hampton Roads piers, 51 
per cent. moved over the Virginian in 1913. 

The two mines in the Eagle and No. 2 Gas beds of 
One 
of these mines is operating in the No. 2 Gas bed alone, 


the Kanawha field also ship to Hampton Roads. 


where the coal is of excellent quality, especially as a lo- 
comotive fuel. Analyses of this coal are given in the 
accompanying table: 


ANALYSES OF VIRGINIAN RY. DISTRICT COALS 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 As Received— 
Moisture... Dry Dry 0.85 1.60 Dry 
Volatile matter... 29.87 30.63 32.83 30.57 
Fixed carbon..... 64.88 65.92 60.32 64.85 
Ash. ; 5.25 3.45 6.00 4.58 
Sulphur. 0.88 1.09 1.60 0.82 
Hydrogen. 5.09 5.02 
Carbonsse.a0 82.46 82.42 
Nitrogen, . ; 1.42 1.59 
EV EON ais.c cnet 4.95 6.43 
|e 18) pa) Wa aa ae 14,697 14,866 14,593 14,153 14,835 

No. 1. Mine sample, U. 8. Bureau of Mines Bulletin No. 22. No. 2. Ship- 


ment car load, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines Bulletin No. 22 No. 3. Shipment three 


cars locomotive fuel, Fuel Testing Co. analysis. 
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The other mine is working both the Eagle and No. 2 
Gas beds, loading both over the same tipple. It pro- 
duces an excellent steam coal, most of which goes to 
Hampton Roads, for shipment to New England and for 
bunkers. 

The receiving yards of the Virginian Ry. have a ca- 
pacity of some 2 500 cars, and in addition to this there 
is a pier yard for both loads and empties. 

The coal pier of the Virginian Ry. at Sewalls Point 
has made some remarkable records in loading ships. It 
was the first cargo pier on the Atlantic Coast to be 
equipped with car dumpers, and its operation has been 
very successful. The pier is 1045 ft. long from bulk- 
head to outer end and 70 ft. above low water; the slips 
on each side are {40 and 300 ft. wide, with 30 ft. of 
water alongside. Each side has 31 coal pockets and 
adjustable chutes. 

The rated capacity of the pier is 1500 tons per hour, 
but 1721 tons per hour have been loaded. 

An example of the rate of loading at this pier is as 


follows: Steamship “Melrose” arrived at 12:25 p.m. 
commenced loading 12:35; loading completed and vessel 
ready for sailing at 5:35; cargo, 7238 tons; bunkers, 
238 tons. 

Mines AND MintinG Mernops 


The systems of mining and preparing coal are prac- 
tically the same in all of the fields shipping to Hampton 
Roads, and the following brief oufline will cover the 
subject. 

In all of the coal fields tributary to Hampton Roads, 
most of the mines are opened by drifts, the shaft and 
slope operations comparing as follows 


Shafts Slopes 

Poétahontasases te ae ce Ga i ee 7 fy 
‘Thackeriands Kenove. 2 sae nee eee 1 0 
Clinch Valley..... RPE Sy ac WONG, bat teres 0 0 
Now, Riven cep eee: eer 18 5 
Kanawha....... ‘e ae 

The depth of the shafts runs from 675 ft. at Parral 
in the New River field down to 100 ft. in the Poca- 
hontas. 

The mining methods used are all based on the room- 


and-pillar system. Great improvements have been made 
of late years in the efficient working of the mines, espe- 
cially by the larger companies, as shown by the increase 
in the percentage of coal recovered and in the output 
per man employed. 

Screening and Sizing—Probably 75 per cent. of the 
mines in all the districts considered have some provis- 
ions for screening their coal, either for making sizes for 
domestic use, taking. slack out of run-of-mine coal for 
sale or for coking. The usual sizes are: 

.. Standard 35 to 40 lump 


Run-of-mine...... 


ERUMDD » sarees oe eta eset eevee eles ie Over 3-in. screens 

Dg Brack ee nae ond reel tok oie Ie eaee Bracne iene Through 3-in. over 1; -in. screens 
IN UG son tine aie Greener at mee .. Through 13-in. over }-in. screens 
Nut-and-dlacks fast a.) pent eee ee All through 1}-in. screens 

PACK ease Se All through 1-in. or {-in. screens 


Practically none of the lump, egg and nut sizes are 
shipped to Hampton Roads from either the Pocahontas 
or New River fields, all coal of this kind going inland 
East or West, for domestic use. There is, however, 
quite a large tonnage of nut and slack coal shipped to 
New England for steam making. 

Cleaning the Coal—There are five washeries in the 
Pocahontas field and none in the New River; all of 
the Hampton Roads coal is cleaned by hand, by the same 
general methods, as follows: In the mine, by the miner; 
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in the railroad car, 
belts and conveyors. 

There are usually some more or less efficient provis- 
ions to avoid breakage, but there is much room for im- 
provement. Some of the newer tipples are equipped with 
conveyor loading booms that can be lowered into the 
railroad car, avoiding the usual drop from the chute 
and screens. 


as it is being loaded; on picking 


Hampton Roaps Coats 


the varieties of uses to 
adapted : 


Best Coal to Use 


Stationary steam plants..... ........Pocahontas, New River, all others 
General, hand-fired.... . ape N as ete eae rate Pocahontas, New River, all others 
Where minimum smoke is desired...... ..Peecahontas and New River 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
The following table will show 
which Hampton Roads coals are 


Use 


Stoker-fired steam plants........... _ All coals 

LOCOMOtIVES Ste hk eee an eee _ All coals 

Steamshipse <..2.ssceerace Cine a ee es Pocahontas, New River and lower 
volatile 


.. Kanawha gas, Kentucky gas 
... New River, Kanawha splint and gas 
._.New River, Thacker, Kanawha gas 
and splint coals 
.Kanawha gas and mixtures, Eagle 


Gas making, illuminating. . 
Gas making, producers. : 
Furnaces, heating and melting. . 


Coke making, byproduct ovens........... 


bed coals 
Smithing and forging.. ...........Pocahontas, New River 
Domestic, grates and furnaces........ .Pocahontas, New River, Thacker, 


Kanawha cannels and splints 


Domestic Markets—The shipment of coals from 
Hampton Roads to the coastwise markets will continue 
to grow under normal and existing conditions, with the 
increase in manufactures and other lines of business 
using coal. It is not likely that the present balance of 
shipments as between these coals and those from Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia will be altered, unless unfore- 
seen changes take place. 

The only disturbing factor in sight will be the new 
coal-shipping facilities at Charleston, 8. C., to be com- 
pleted during the current year. Just what effect these 
piers will have is rather hard to determine at present. 
The coals will all be comparatively high volatile, from 
31 to 33 per cent., and not as high in heat value as 
Pocahontas or New River, but they are excellent loco- 
motive coals and good steam fuels. How much Hamp- 
ton Roads coal they will displace depends largely on the 
f.o.b. Charleston price. The freight from the mines to 
Charleston has been definitely fixed at $1.40 per gross 
ton, while the actual mining cost is not to exceed 90c. 
per net ton. 

The placing of these coals, however, will probably 
affect the Philadelphia and Baltimore coals more ad- 
versely than those from Hampton Roads, especially in 
the South Atlantic and Gulf trades. It is not likely 
that they will be shipped in any quantity to the New 
England markets, as the distance from Charleston to 
Boston is 35 per cent. greater than from Hampton 
Roads, not to mention the dangers of the Diamond 
Shoals or Cape Hatteras. In addition to this, they are 
not of the quality most used in New England. 

Foreign Markets—For some weeks after the begin- 
ning of the war, all exports of coal from Great Britain 
and Australia were prohibited. Now that this embargo 
has been lifted, the British coal agencies are making 
energetic efforts to supply their South American and 


Italian trade. It is true’ that all Admiralty British. 
coals are withdrawn, but there are others almost as 


good, and but little Admiralty coal went to these mar- 
kets even in normal times. 

As it stands now, Italy and the South American coun- 
tries are in great need of coal, but this emergency has 
found us unprepared; we are dependent on foreign bot- 
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toms to handle the coal and our coal agencies are willing 
to sell only for cash. We must have the necessary bank- 
ing facilities in foreign countries if we are to do busi- 
ness with them, a fact that we do not seem to have ac- 
cepted until lately. 

The coals from Hampton Roads will undoubtedly ex- 
perience a large increase in foreign buying, but after 
the present war is over, will we be able to hold this new 
business? If England still maintains command of the 
seas, our own ships will be put out of business, unless 
our present navigation laws are changed, as it costs over 
50 per cent. more to operate under our flag than the 
British. Under our laws, all officers of the United 
States ships must be citizens and our ships must have 
three navigating officers in addition to the captain, 
while the English only require two; our vessels must 
have a 25 per cent. larger crew, and our wage scale is 
much higher. 

A United States 4500-gross-ton ship costs per month, 
in wages, $1700, while a British 6000-ton ship costs 
$850 per month. Our system of measurement of cargo 
space and classification often operates against our ship 
owners as compared with the British measurement. We 
will, therefore, after the war is over, either have to lose 
business, operate at a loss, change our navigation laws 
or sail our ships under foreign flags. [Since writing 
these notes, the President has suspended the operation 
of a part of our navigation laws. | 

The distances (nautical miles) from Hampton Roads 
(Newport News), Baltimore, Philadelphia, Charleston, 
S. C., and New Orleans to various coaling ports of the 
world, also time of voyage from Hampton Roads at 
nine knots’ speed via Panama Canal to Pacific ports, are 
given in the accompanying table. 


From Hamp- Time from 





ton Balti- Phila- Charles- New Hampton Roads, 
To Roads more delphia ton Orleans Days Hz; 
Aberdeen....... 3,248 3,372 3,216 3,528 5,078 13 25 
Adelaide....... 10,177 10,401 10,343 10,071 9,785 47 6 
ORT eee 6,657 6,781 6,634 6,908 7,846 30 20 
Alexandria...... 5,144 5,268 5,121 5,395 6,333 23 21 
Antwerp....... 3,478 3,602 3,446 3,810 4,801 16 2 
Maas cosas sa, « Soot 4,118 4,092 4,010 4,475 18 12 
Barbados....... 1,699 1,823 1,828 1,630 2,115 ff 21 
Barcelona...... 3,872 3,996 3,849 4,123 5,061 17 22 
Bordeaux....... 3,417 3,541 3,401 3,649 4,671 15 20 
Bremen.......: 3,727 3,851 3,694 4,059 5,050 ae 6 
Buenos Aires... 5,774 5,898 5,870 5,790 6,225 26 17 
Cherbourg...... 3,233 3,357 3,201 3,565 4,531 14 23 
MEQHOM Gictalsl «05 whee 1,772 1,896 1,938 1,566 1,380 8 5 
Constantinople. 5,165 5,289 5,142 5,416 6,354 23 22 
Copenhagen.... 3,722 3,846 3,690 4,002 5,228 17 6 
DRE hic fate cert. 4,208 4,332 4,185 4,459 5,397 19 12 
Gibraltar....... 3,360 3,484 a000 3,611 4,549 15 14 
Glasgow........ 3,126 3,250 3,094 3,498 4,447 14 11 
Hamburg....... 3,745 3,869 3,712 4,077 5,068 17 8 
Piavana.....:.. 988 L112 1,158 605 588 4 is 
RGUER ciniersac: + 3,299 3,423 3,267 3,631 4,622 15 7 
Honolulu......- 6,533 6,657 6,699 6,327 6,141 30 5 
AMAICH... 5 >. 1,257 1,381 1,423 1,051 1,115 5 18 
MIBDOM SC. cay ose. Okt et 3,301 3,156 3,378 4,676 14 16 
Liverpool....... 3,211 3,335 3,149 3,548 4,532 14 21 
POTION: ««, oa « 3 3,428 3,562 3,406 3,770 4,761 15 22 
Madeira........ 2,908 3,032 2,880 3,270 4,056 Bs) ule! 
ES 2 ae 4,345 4,469 4,322 4,596 5,534 20 3 
Manila... 2. 11,215 11,339 11,381 11,009 10,823 51 23 
Marseilles...... 4,050 4,174 4,027 4,301 5,239 18 18 
Montevideo.... 5,659 5,783 5,757 5,675 6,140 26 5 
Naples......... 4,330 4,454 4,307 4,581 5,519 20 
Oporto......... 3,092 3,216 2,969 3,360 4,344 14 8 
Panama........ 1,822 1,946 1,988 1,616 1,430 8 10 
SD ane ee ee) 2,960 2,947 2,760 3,136 13 3 
Pernambuco.... 3,520 3,738 3,712 3,630 4,095 16 7 
Port Said....... 5,260 5,384 5,237 5,511 6,449 24 9 
Oe eae ima 0 25) 4,299 4,154 4,400 5,226 19 8 
Rio de Janeiro... 4,590 4,808 4,782 4,700 4,813 21 6 
St. Thomas..... 1,291 1,415 1,425 1,194 1,590 6 0 
St. Vincent..... 2,956 3,110 3,023 3,080 3,870 13 19 
San Francisco... 5,099 5,223 5,265 4,893 4,707 23 15 
Stockholm...... 4,128 4,252 4,036 4,329 5,574 19 3 
TAR sods Save at ne oe 5,149 5,471 5,324 5,598 6,536 23 21 
Teneriffe....... 3,050 3,174 3,049 3,260 4,181 14 3 
Trinidad ....... 1,800 1,924 1,928 1,605 2,081 8 8 
Valparaiso...... 4,437 4,561 4,603 4,231 4,045 20 13 
Vera Cruz...... 1,783 1,907 1,953 1,400 790 8 6 


Before the war began, the Hampton Roads coal ex- 
ports were showing a steady increase, with excellent pros- 
nects for the future, partly based on the opening of the 
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Panama Canal. These coals were being quoted daily in 
foreign markets, a number of contracts for them had 
been made and some of the larger companies had estab- 
lished their own agents in foreign countries. In brief, 
the outlook was extremely promising and may be made 
more so, if the shippers take advantage of present con- 
ditions, do not raise prices and supply coal properly pre- 
pared. 

The proposed legislation under which the Govern- 
ment proposes to buy and operate merchant ships will 
open the doors for a large-sized political job and will 
not aid our export trade. We do not need large trans- 
atlantic liners or ships of that class; what is required 
is tramp ships—cargo boats that can be operated econom- 
ically, using 30 to 40 tcns of coal a day, which are 
adaptable for bulk cargoes, grain and coal, and not 
passengers and package freight. 





SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


Domestic Markets—Since writing the above, the un- 
expected and unexampled rise in ocean freights and de- 
mand for ships in the overseas trade has somewhat 
changed the conditions in the coastwise markets. 

A number of coastwise collieries and schooners have 
been withdrawn from their usual trade and chartered 
This has had the effect of raising 
rates on coastwise business, Hampton Roads to Boston, 
from 65c. per ton, Oct. 1, 1914, to $1.10 today, with 
prospects of $1.25 being reached. 

Such high-water rates should undoubtedly increase the 
all-rail shipments to New England as well as to south- 
ern ports. The near approach of the contract season will 
cause the buyers in these markets to figure closely on 
the comparative costs and quality of the Pennsylvania 
and Hampton Roads coals. : 

Foreign Markets—As written several weeks ago, the 
statements made above as to our export trade were justi- 
fied by conditions, but today these conditions are alto- 
gether different. 

Our exports from Hampton Roads have fallen off con- 
siderably, due to the high ocean freights and because the 
usual difference in rates as between British ports and 
our own has not been maintained, making the delivered 
price of Hampton Roads coals higher than even the best 
grades of British coals at foreign ports. 

There seems no immediate prospect of any lowering 
of ocean freights; they are higher now than they have 
been in the world’s recent history. For instance, in 1863 
freight on coal from Cardiff to Genoa was $5.35, a point 
never reached since, until today ; now it is $7.53. 

HAMPTON ROADS EXPORTS 
December, 1913 December, 1914 
251,955 tons 140,215 tons 
January, 1914 January, 1915 
Europe and Africa Europe and Africa 
49,542 tons 34,066 tons 
South America South America 
39,589 tons 23,422 tons 
Total exports Total exports 


218,716 tons 117,607 tons 
Compare the following c.i.f. prices as quoted at Genoa, 


Jan. 30: 

TEGAte VOL SII eo ene ale oes croton sar tie men wie talon ehsts 4 ST « Nake gaae at 12.64 
BE GOMASS AV Gl SD ieeris «folie rape he jelade sleet el shel = wo'sss 1a ale) waver yes 12.39 
WMONTNOUtCHSHITE 6a ce oly oie, Satiew ata no asics oi = ik ew Bie ee tise rs oie 12.15 
GSE LE Se fee ica Neyn UDihe Vien WO eda eG wie Aiea aiare, SR ane 11.91 
Pocahontas and New River.......-esse eee ree ce veseees 13.34 


It is more economical to run the boilers above their rat- 
ing 100 or even 200 per cent. than to carry banked fires 
under stand-by boilers. The drop of efficiency is small for 
such excess steam generation above rating as that ind?- 
eated.—Bromley in “Power.” 
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SY NOPSIS—Indications favor the initiation of 
the “open shop’ in northeastern Ohio, after evic- 
tions have taken place. The anti-screen law ts 
declared constitutional. A strike is developing in 
the Fairmont region. The legislature in West 
Virginia ts asked to decree that all coal be weighed. 
Arkansas is now pacified. No more strike bene- 
fits will be paid in Colorado. 





At a meeting of the eastern Ohio operators held in Cleve- 
land on Feb. 16, they decided to open the mines in that dis- 
trict on an “open-shop” basis. This decision was only made 
after the joint committee of operators and miners and the 
federal investigators had failed to provide for arbitration. 

The details of the plan were left to a special committee 
which was named for that purpose. Agencies representing 
strike-breakers and mine guards have been conferring with 
operators and have been in Cleveland for some time. It is 
believed that trouble will result from the attempt to operate, 
but the operators are firm in their stand that they start their 
mines. They feel they are fully justified in so doing because 
of the inconsistent position which the representatives of the 
miners hold relative to the wage scale. 

The announcement comes from the Coshocton field that 
the operators will not attempt to operate the mines on the 
“open-shop” basis. The workings in that district have been 
idle since Apr. 1, 1914. 


Report of Commission to Be Pigeonholed 


Word comes from Washington, D. C., that the report of 
the Federal investigators will not be made public for some 
time. D. J. Keefe, of the investigators, stated that it would 
be rather ‘‘voluminous,” 

The committee named to go to Washington to confer 
with Secretary of Labor Wilson consists of George M. Jones 
of Toledo, S. H. Robbins of Cleveland, and R. L. Wildermuth 
of Columbus. This committee went to the national capital 
to inform the labor secretary that the operators had ex- 
hausted every means of settling the strike, and the oper- 
ators expect to resume mining on the ‘“open-shop” basis. 

The first serious outbreak occurred at Bellaire, last week, 


where Industrial-Workers of the World were most active 
last summer. A mob of about 200 striking miners seized 
three men employed at the West Wheeling mine and led 
them through the streets bearing placards “I am a scab.” 
The mob marched its prisoners to Bridgeport. The arms of 
the three men were tied with ropes and they were sur- 
rounded by a strong guard 

After a demonstration in Bridgeport, the mob started 
back to Bellaire, permitting two of the men to escape. 


Arriving at Bellaire the sheriff rescued the remaining man, 


who had been pretty badly beaten. Work at the West 
Wheeling mine was resumed the following morning under 
protection from the sheriff. 


The Sunday Creek Co. Contract 

Mine 256 of the Sunday Creek Co. started operation in 
the Hocking Valley field recently at a scale which if dupli- 
eated in eastern Ohio would give the men 388.57ec. per ton 
on the run-of-mine basis. The company agreed to pay 
the recognized rate of 47c. per ton for the lump coal and 
proposed to estimate the slack coal at 26.59 per cent. of the 
lump and to pay for it at the same rate. But the proportion 
of slack coal made according to the determination of the 
commission was 28 per cent. of the whole coal. 

If 72 per cent. of the coal is lump, the amount of lump 
coal in a ton will be 1440 lb. If 26.59 per cent. is allowed 
for slack nearly 383 lb. will be added. Thus the miner will 
be allowed 1823 lb. for a ‘ton of coal, for which he will 
receive at 47c. almost 42.84c., which is 6.8c. less than last 
year’s scale. 

In eastern Ohio only 64 per cent. of the coal is lump or 
1280 lb. per ton. Adding 26.59 per cent. for slack, the miners 


would receive an additional 340 lb. A ton would therefore 
weigh only 1620 1b., which at 47c. would give the miner 
38.57c. per ton. If the statement is correct, it is clear that 


the Sunday Creek Co. has jockeyed itself into an extreme! 
favorable contract. 


New Freight Rates Are Proposed 


The miners in West Virginia are arguing the passage of 
a bill establishing a maximum freight rate on intrastate 
coal traffic. The schedule is to be as follows: 125 to 175 
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miles, $0.75 per ton; 175 to 300 miles, $0.80 per ton, and 300 
miles or more, $0.85. They hope in this way to compete in 
Ohio at least with the coal mined in West Virginia and 
Tennessee, for it is claimed that intrastate rates are higher 
than interstate rates to some places. 

Operators are divided on the measure. Some claim it is 
introduced only to becloud the situation. Other operators 
and the miners favor the measure. At a conference’ with 
Governor Willis, Feb. 17, the miners were represented by 
President John Moore, Secretary G. W. Savage, former Rep- 
resentative Percy Tetlow and Judge G. B. Okey, while John 
H. Winders, of the Sunday Creek Co., headed a delegation 
of operators. 

This matter was brought up a year ago by Senator Dol- 
liver, who showed that the rate on Ohio coal from Nelson- 
ville to the Toledo docks was $0.80, while West Virginia 
coal was hauled from Armitage, 12 miles farther from 
Toledo than Nelsonville, at $0.40 per ton. Cars were as- 
sembled by the carrier at Nelsonville, while at Armitage the 
train was already made up. These rates apply only to Lake 
coal, the rate from Nelsonville to Toledo proper being $1 
per ton. It is a question whether the General Assembly or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should act. 


Evicting Northeastern Ohio Miners 


The Glen’s Run Coal Co. is now endeavoring to secure 


evictions of its idle men. Its case against Leonard Snell, 
of Rush Run, was tried before the justice of the peace and 


a jury on Feb. 16, and resulted in a verdict for the coal 
company, giving it possession of its property. Five other 
caseS are pending, but as jury trials are demanded the 
progress of law is slow. 


On Feb. 23, the Supreme Court affirmed the decision of 
the Federal district court of northern Ohio holding the 
mine-run or anti-screen law of Ohio constitutional. 

The Fairmont Strike 

The continued references to the rates of mining in Ohio 
appearing in the daily press of. West Virginia has appar- 
ently started a strike of no small dimensions. This out- 
burst appears to have surprised the union leaders, who do 
not feel financially able at this time to back strikes in more 
than one region. However, the strike has arisen, and they 
are but little disposed to frown on what under normal con- 
ditions they would encourage. Coming after a long period 
of short-time operation, the men are not in a _ position 
financially to put up a long contest. 


Apparently the trouble crystallized with the Jamison 


Coal & Coke Co. at its Farmington mines. This concern 
had hitherto supplied its miners with free powder. An 
order was issued requiring them to supply their own. The 


miners claimed that this was the equivalent of a reduction 
of 4c. per car loaded, and a strike followed. On Feb. 20 
there was a severe riot at Farmington and a fight between 
Cc. D. Conaway, the sheriff, assisted by 12 deputies and the 


striking miners. W. R. Riggs, a constable, was alighting 
from his buggy when the horse became frightened at the 
revolver shots and ran away, dragging Briggs, whose foot 


was entangled in the reins. He was found unconscious and 
was hurried to the Cook Hospital at Fairmont, W. Va. He 
is believed to be dying from internal injuries and a frac- 
tured skull. 

The riot started when the sheriff tried to arrest striking 
miners on a charge of throwing stones at workmen. Two 
were arrested and were about to be taken to jail by Deputy 
Sheriff George Straight, when a score of striking miners 
surrounded the officer and his quarry and demanded that 
he release his. prisoners. The men arrested escaped, and 
also all those who had interfered with the sheriff’s officer. 
Twenty-five men were immediately sworn in, but the rioters 
by that time had dispersed to the woods. The sheriff of Ma- 
rion County appealed on Feb. 22 to Governor Hatfield, ask- 
ing him to send militia to quell the disturbances at Farm- 
ington. Meantime there has been no further exhibition of 
disorder. 

The Ronda and Dry Branch mining dispute still continues. 
In violation of their agreement the men remain on strike. 


The operators’ commissioner, however, has discussed the issue. 


with the representative of the miners, though he would have 
been justified in refusing, seeing that the miners should 
work while the case is under arbitration. The men expect 
to submit the matter to John P. White, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


Coal by Weight or Measure 
On Feb. 9 the Mines and Mining Committee of the West 


Virginia House of Representatives and Senate held a hearing 
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at Charleston, W. Va., relative to a bill providing that the 
miner must be paid by weight and not by measure. 
Senator Sam B. Montgomery, who is legal representative 
of the United Mine Workers of America, argued for the bill, 
urging that the first cost to a small mine for scales would 
‘be only $250, while a large mine could buy a self-recording 
seale for $500. In all, he figured that $146,250 would fit up 
the coal industry in West Virginia with scales, 
j He stated that cars at any one mine varied in size and 
‘that the amount loaded into them depended on the height 
to which they were rounded on top. The argument that in 
good times the miners took advantage of this fact by loading 
their cars barely to the level of the end gates did not, 
he declared, make the condition morally sound, and it was 
equally wrong for operators to bring pressure to bear on 
| their men to have the cars loaded above the rated capacity. 
4 As coal is sold invariably by weight, he could not see 
why miners should not be paid in the same way. He argued 
that the weight of coal per cubic yard was not uniform and 
that the miner should be compensated for the burden of the 
material handled and not for its bulk. He also declared that 
as operators could increase the size of a car and keep the 
_rate uniform, it furnished a species of improper competition 
-from which operators and miners in West Virginia alike 
suffered. He asserted that cars usually held more than their 
rating would indicate. The state law requires the operator 
to mark in plain numerals the amount of coal each car will 
hold. This law, he said, was almost invariably violated. 


The Reply of the Operators 


The operators were represented by George W. Williams, 
of Beckley, who declared that the proposed law was uncon- 
stitutional, citing in support of his contention the mining laws 

of Colorado, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, Dllinois, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia and decisions of the Supreme Court of West 
Virginia and of the United States. It would-interfere with 
freedom of contract and would be class legislation unless it 
also applied to the farmer who would under similar provis- 
ions be obliged to sell fruit, grain, hay, eggs, milk and other 
products by the pound, instead of by more convenient and 
adaptable methods. 

An operator, D. T. Evans, declared that the use of scales 
had been a constant source of trouble between the miners and 
the men, and that he had never had so little dispute and 
discontent as when the coal at his mines was paid for by car 
and not by weight. The operators declare that the introduc- 
tion of scales and the hiring of weighmen would add consid- 
erably to the cost of mining at a time when the industry is 
suffering from the expenses resulting from the Workmen’s 
Compensation bill. , 

About 80 men employed at the Opperman Coal Co.’s mine 
at Blair, Logan County, W. Va., went on strike Feb. 16. The 
men allege that the operators sublet the work to contractors. 


Troops Withdrawn in Arkansas 


All the troops sent into Arkansas by Secretary of War 
Garrison on Nov. 6, 1913, were withdrawn on Feb. 12, as it 
was believed their services were no longer needed. There 
had been no trouble in the Prairie Creek district, which they 
were guarding, at any time after their arrival, and Maj. N. 
M. McClure, believing that the disorder was at an end and 
that the civil authorities could control the disturbing ele- 
ment, urged that the squadron be withdrawn. 


The Colorado “Strikers” 


The State of Colorado is having much trouble in finding 
work for the former strikers and their adherents in the min- 
ing districts. The companies do not have work for all these 
trouble makers, and many of them are starving. It is pro- 
posed that work be found for them on the public roads and 
that the convicts who are now working at these utilities be 

sent back to prison. 

| It was announced that no strike benefits would be paid 
after Feb. 20 in the Colorado strike district. While some 
help may be extended to the needy, no regular weekly strike 
pay will be dispensed hereafter. » 


Conciliation in the Anthracite Region 


The report of the Anthracite Board of Conciliation for 
the year beginning Apr. 1, 1912, and ending Mar. 31, 1913, 
now in press, shows that the establishment of local grievance 
committees at the collieries of the anthracite region of Penn- 
sylvania by the agreement of May 20, 1912, has been pro- 

' ductive of much trouble and many misunderstandings. The 
number of grievances that the full board was obliged to hear 
was nearly double that of the previous three years together. 

It has been the policy of the members of the board to 
use all their influence to have difficulties settled without re- 
sort to formal argument, and many additional grievances 
have been settled by them in their respective districts since 
May, 1912, without the necessity for the action of the entire 
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board. So numerous have these heen that the total number 
of grievances since that time to date exceeds the whole num- 
ber brought before the board in the previous nine years of 
its existence. 


Operators Sustained in 14 and Miners in Nine Instances 


Several of the 46 cases recorded in the present volume of 
the board's proceedings contained two or more items for 
decision, so that the total number of grievances aggregates 
61. Of these, 26 were withdrawn, the operators were sus- 
tained in 14, the mine workers were sustained in nine, in six 
cases no further action was necessary after the hearings, 
five were compromised and one item of one case is still pend- 
ing before the board. It should be explained that many griev- 
ances are settled by a compromise of the parties, by failure 
to appear before the board or by the complainant quitting the 
employ of the company. 

Twelve of the grievances presented to the board were 
brought by the operators, generally on account of the ac- 
tivities of the local grievance committees, which, it is claimed, 
devote much of their time to seeking causes for small local 
strikes. In four of these the operators were sustained, and 
eight were either adjusted by the parties and withdrawn, or 
withdrawn without prejudice. 

The board consists of three representatives of the mine 
workers and three representatives of the operators. Its mem- 
bers hear the testimony, discuss the cases among themselves, 
and, if possible, decide them by a majority vote. In case of 
a tie vote an umpire is called in. The board was established 
by the Roosevelt Strike Commission in the spring of 1903 
and has done efficient work in maintaining peace in the an- 
thracite coal region ever since that time. 


The Denver Siren 


The Denver Siren, built by the Hendrie & Bolthoff 
Mfg. & Supply Co., of Denver, Colo., is of interest to 
coal-mining people. It is a motor-driven electric, fire or 
accident alarm, which may be operated from the tele- 
phone central’s desk or any other convenient point. The 
rotor is made of aluminum and mounted on Hess-Bright 
ball bearings. The stator, which is mounted outside of 
the rotor, is of bronze. These two parts do not touch 
but operate in close proximity to each other. 





Boxep-In Motor 


THE SIREN WITH 

The Siren gives best results when driven by a three- 
phase induction motor. When the switch is closed, the 
pitch rises rapidly from the lowest audible sound or that 
produced by about 16 vibrations per second, to the sound 
made by 700 vibrations per second, which is approximately 
high C, two octaves above middle C. 

By alternately closing and opening the switch, the 
pitch of the Siren can be changed between these lim- 
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its. The sound emitted is extremely penetrating and can 
readily be heard for four or five miles. For best results, 
the Siren should be placed upon a building or tower, with 
no higher structure closer than about 200 ft. To pre- 
vent the instrument from becoming choked with snow or 
ice, a roof may be placed over it. This also tends to de- 
flect and project in a horizontal direction that volume 
of the sound which would otherwise travel skyward, 
increasing by this much the efficiency of the instrument. 
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A New Mine Pump 

In order to attain its maximum efficiency, a mine pump 
should be rigid, simple, durable and accessible. It should 
be strong and rugged in design to successfully resist over 
a long period of time the severe and rough handling 
which it is certain to receive in the mines. For the same 
reason, it should be built of as few parts as possible, each 
of these being abundantly heavy to do the work required 
of it. At the same time, since space is at a premium in 


underground operations, the unit should be as compact as 
possible. 

On account of the small amount of skilled care which 
such a machine receives, it should be as simple in con- 
struction as possible, no more parts entering into its con- 
struction than are absolutely necessary. 

The accompanying illustrations show a mine pump de- 
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Since the stress on the crankpin is unequal, the stabiliz- 
ing effect of this wheel tends to relieve the motor or the 
otherwise unavoidable surges of current as the crankshaft 
alternately requires a small amount and a maximum of 
power. 

The valve disks, four in number, are of rubber backed 
with bronze. As may be seen in the illustration, the re- 
moval of only two nuts gives access to all four of the 
valves. This is an important consideration under certain 
conditions. 

The pump is so constructed throughout that no water 
can possibly get to any of the studs or nuts holding 
the various parts together. Corrosion and consequent 
weakening of these parts is therefore reduced to the least 
possible amount. 

This pump is the result of much painstaking care and 
years of experience in manufacturing apparatus for use 
solely in mining. Before it was placed on the market, 
also, it was given a thorough tryout under working con- 
ditions. It is built with a bore of 5 in., and a stroke of 6 
in., the suction is 3 in. and the discharge 214 in. It op- 
erates at 60 to 80 r.p.m., and the capacity is from 60 to 80 
gal. per min. It is small enough te be mounted on a truck 
traveling upon the regular mine track. This truck is so 
constructed that the pump may be either retained there- 
on for temporary work, or the four wheels may be dis- 





THREE VIEWS OF THE Pump, SHOWING ACCESSIBILITY OF THE VALVES AND THE Heavy Rim on THE GEAR WHEEL 


signed and recently placed on the market by the J. C. 
Stine Co., of Tyrone, Penn. This pump has been planned 
with the especial purpose of meeting the severe condi- 
tions encountered in mine service and embodies many 
novel and interesting features. The water end of the 
pump may be made either of anti-acid bronze or a close- 
grained cast cylinder equipped with an anti-acid renew- 
able bronze lining. This lining is so built that it may 
be turned six times, thus assuring the maximum possible 
wear of this part. All the small parts, including the 
valve seats, stuffing boxes, valve stems, nuts, piston and 
piston rods which come in contact with the mine water 
are composed of acid-resisting bronze. The frame is of 
the box type and heavy. The connecting-rod is of the 
marine type with a solid bushed wristpin bearing and an 
adjustable crankpin bearing. This rod is cast solid and the 
babbitt cast and expanded in place. The cap is then cut 
off and provision thus made for adjustment. The crank 
shaft is of cast steel and is made abundantly strong. The 
gears are all cut. 

As will be noticed in the illustration, the jackshaft gear 
has an unusually heavy rim. This acts as a flywheel. 


mounted, the truck body forming the permanent founda- 
tion for the machine. 

One of these pumps delivering 84 gal. per min. under 
a total head of 54 ft. in operating continuously for 
513 hr. consumed 651 kw.-hr. of electrical energy. This. 
shows an efficiency of over 67 per cent. 

Mecrease in Anthracite 

There was a decrease of 449,315 tons in the ship- 
ments of anthracite in January last, as compared with 
January, 1914. The consumption, small even for such 
a mild January, bears out the theory of the operators. 
that householders are economizing coal and keeping only 
one stove lit where they formerly kept two or three. 

Total shipments last month were 4,831,329 tons, as 
compared with 5,280,644 tons in January, 1914, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Anthracite Coal Statistics, which 
now includes the tonnage of the Lehigh & New England 
R.R. The amount of coal on hand at Tidewater ship- 
ping ports increased from 669,833 tons on Dec. 31 to 
798,125 tons on Jan. 31. 
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Societies 


We received a letter this week from an engineer in 
central Pennsylvania who wanted to join one of the min- 
‘ing societies and desired to know enough about their ac- 
tivities so that he could make a good choice between them. 

It is perhaps not hard to answer his letter, but when we 
sent him a complete reply we could but feel that he would 
think that there were so many societies in the field that 
it was best not to join any of them. 

There is no reason why all the various coal-mining 
institutes in West Virginia, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and the Rocky Mountain states should 
not be amalgamated into a strong organization, national 
in scope and of such commanding influence that everyone 
would desire to join the confederation. 

There is no opposition existing between these various 
institutes. They have no relation to business. A Penn- 
sylvanian or a West Virginian attending any of these 
gatherings would find his welcome warm and friendly 
and hear nothing of the competition between the fields, 
with which we are so much impressed elsewhere. 

Moreover, we do not believe that anybody desires to 
keep the institutions apart. Several people living in one 
district with their interest purely local belong to other 
institutes in order to get the benefit of the proceedings 
and for the pleasure and broadening effect of visiting 
in other fields. Those thus affiliated with several in- 
stitutes have never failed to receive a welcome wherever 
they went, which was perhaps conceded to them as much 
because of their personal excellence, as because they were 
members of other organizations. 

If any believe that there is friction existing let them 
consider that meeting together in a technical conven- 
tion and sitting at the same banquet board will help to 
change that deplorable difference of viewpoint and bring 
harmony out of dissension. 

Some organization should make the necessary move, and 
which institute makes the attempt is a matter of no con- 
cern. It is unfortunate that no one association was strong 
enough when the others were started to make the leaders 
of the industry in other states extend that parent society’s 

work instead of starting independent bodies. 

_ And turning from the technical coal-mining field to that 

of safety, it would seem that the American Mine Safety 
Association is so large and comprehensive that no rival 

local organization would be started. Yet recently one was 
founded in Alabama which was entirely independent of the 
larger body though duplicating its work. 

Some time ago, a local branch of the American Mine- 
Safety Association was about to be opened at Franklin 
Furnace, N. J., within territory in which there is a local 
branch of the National Safety Council. It was then 
asked why the American Mine-Safety Association does 

not affiliate with that body having broader aims. Per- 
haps that amalgamation might be advantageous, but it 
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is surely not well to have a dozen independent mine- 
safety organizations in separate expensive existence all 
over the country, and so insignificant In many cases as to 
make no appeal to the imaginations and pocketbooks of 
the members. 

Certainly the shifting membership of local institutes 
as compared with the permanence and strength of nation- 
al bodies warns, or should warn the “home-rule” element 
that the local organization always has a precarious hold 
on existence, owing to the lukewarm support of its fol- 
lowing. 

We would be pleased to have suggestions concerning 
this matter from CoaL AGE readers. 

Sobriety in Mining Villages 

There is no avoiding the conclusion that total absti- 

nence is coming. It is not merely practical politics; it is 
now practical business. Just as soon as we look at it 
from that point, the very dregs will fall from the liquor 
bottle. ; 
Mining is behind the transportation industry in this 
matter. For years the railroads have discriminated 
against drinking men, while even those coal companies 
which kept saloons off their property feared to be equally 
stringent. As a result, they gained but little from ex- 
cluding the drinking places. If they had shut out drink- 
ing men, they would have gained in the character of their 
employees, in their output per man, in the safety of their 
mines, in the respectability of their villages and would 
have received the approval of the public. 

To gain or retain a few worthless men, some companies 
have allowed their whole force to be debauched and have 
injured their own reputations, for the man who drinks 
heavily saves nothing, condemns his company, his work- 
ing place, his home and invariably declares, usually with 
truth, that he has not seen a dollar for years. It is the 
part of folly to permit saloons to be built on the com- 
pany’s property, and it is even more a folly not to carry 
the campaign to its natural conclusion and prohibit the 
employment of every man who drinks to excess, if not also 
of all those who imbibe in moderation. 

We do not believe that the companies would have had 
trouble from strikes had such drastic action been taken, 
for no one really respects a drunkard, or even grants the 
right of a man to his whisky. We are glad to see that the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Coal-Mining De- 
partment has warned its foremen, driver bosses and others 
in authority against entering saloons. 

In a short while, a few of the old operating heads in 
the industry who still retain the liking for a nip of 
whisky will go the way of all flesh and then it will be 
ruled out with an iron hand. After all, the foreigner is 
not so much bent on his liquor as we think. Across the 
water he can’t afford to convert himself into a swill- 
wagon and he will not miss his beer and whisky as much 
as we apprehend, except perhaps at weddings and funer- 
als. 
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At the recent meeting the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, J. Parke Channing told of a mine in 
Russia which lost 60 per cent. of its men when the war 
broke out. Slowly the force was increased, until it had 
50 per cent. of the normal number of employees. But 
meantime vodka had been prohibited, and that depleted 
force of men actually produced 30 per cent. more tonnage 
than the full crew of men had done before the war broke 
out. 

The men who were working four days a week asked to 
be put on piece-work and to be allowed to put out product 
seven days a week. Later they decided that such continu- 
ous work was not desirable, and they cut the working 
days to six. They showed, however, very clearly that it 
is not so important to have many men as to have them 
all sober. 

Charles W. Goodale, of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., then discussed the effect which martial law and the 
closing of the saloons in Butte had on the accident rate at 
the mines of the company. On Sept. 1, 1914, all the 
saloons in Butte were closed for ten days. They were then 
opened, but only from 8 a.m. till 7 p.m. During the bal- 
ance of the month, the saloons were open from 7 a.m. till 
10 p.m. only. 

As a result, in September only 4.21 accidents occurred 
per 10,000 shifts. In the August before, the rate was 
11.25, and in the October after, 7.58. The rate in July 
was 6.22 and in November 6.07. The appearances are— 
though this is merely our idea—that the great loss in 
August was due to the drinking, consequent on the strenu- 
ous events preceding the proclamation of martial law. In 
any event, with excitement still almost at its height, the 
accident rate was lowest in September, because, concur- 
rently, the chance to secure liquor was restricted. Prob- 
ably the result would have been even better had the liquor 
been wholly cut off. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Bill is going to make 
some wonderful changes in the attitude of employers to 
the genial habit of imbibing liquor. We do not anticipate 
as large an improvement will arise from temperance as 
in Russia or perhaps even in Butte, but we do expect the 
change will be most perceptibly for the better. 

Miners and other men whether employers or employees 
too often drink to excess. But we do not blame the ac- 
tion of a number of union men in bitterly resenting the 
aspersions on their sobriety said to have been made by a 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. official, if the 
statements they quote are truly reported. But we do ad- 
mire the protesting union men because in the resolutions 
passed they say we “do not uphold anyone going to work in 
an intoxicated condition.” Let them make their stand 
even stronger, and we will applaud their declaration even 
more loudly. 
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The Fee System 


The abuse of the fee system among negroes in Alabama, 
to which reference is made in our Ideas and Suggestions, 
is not confined to men of color or to citizens of that 


state. It exists in a degree throughout the whole coun- 
try. We well remember how the constable and justice 


of the peace in a little mining village in Pennsylvania 
used to look upon the “foreign drunks” as legitimate 
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picking. The Americans were passed over and the aliens 
chosen, 

Order was none too well maintained because the ar- 
rests were made not to enforce order but to levy a tribute 
on those whose political influence would not weigh when 
the vote was taken. The foreign-born who did not know 
how to vote could be depended on to cast their ballots: 
for all in one party regardless of the way in which some 
of the lesser nominees had victimized them in the recent 
past. And the foreigners, having no votes, had in the eyes 
of the minions of the law no rights deserving of respect. 

Had the constable and justice been temperance ad- 
vocates we might have sympathized with them in their 
efforts to arrest drinking men, but the justice himself 
liked his liquor only too well. The campaign in Penn- 
sylvania as in Alabama was animated by a desire simply 
to corral the easiest, least resisting quarry. 

Judge H. B. Abernethy of Birmingham has asserted 
his right to try cases where certain misdemeanors are 
committed. Particularly, he has had haled before him 
the negroes who have been arrested for shooting crap. 
This change does not directly help the negro, but it di- 
verts the fines to public funds and discourages the activity 
of the exploiters of the fee system. 

Judge Abernethy at a recent trial vigorously expressed 
his indignation saying : 





If the officers were half as diligent in running down actual 
criminals as they are in arresting petty offenders, there 
would be less crime in the city and county. The practice of 
rounding up negroes Saturday night for the purpose of mak- 
ing fees is one of the most pernicious practices in the county 
and imposes great hardships on a class that is practically 
helpless so far as the courts are concerned. 

In the case cited above, the solicitor agreed to nol-pros 
the case on the payment of the fine and costs. The law fixes 
the fine at $10, which in my opinion, is entirely too much for 
a first offender. The fine, however, is insignificant compared 
with the costs involved. Just think of it, $37.55 costs for a 
ease involving nothing more than a petty offense against 
public morals. 

In nine cases out of ten, the negroes so convicted have to 
work out the sentence and costs on the county roads, all to 
the benefit of the fee-system office-holder. There is no fee 
attached to the court of common pleas. Judge Hickman and 
myself are on a salary as are both of our clerks. All the fees 
collected, which are very small, go into the county treasury. 

I propose to try all cases of this character that come 
before me and if the law would permit, for the first offense, I 
would impose a more nominal fine, but for the chronic of- 
fender, I would give the limit. 


It seems that not only in Alabama but in several states 
north, south, east and west, a more reasonable system 
should prevail. A number of legislators in Alabama have 
been elected on the strength of their opposition to the 
fee system, and though there will undoubtedly be a strong 
lobby in favor of the spoils, the advocates of a more sci- 
entific system will probably win their fight. 

To show that the fee system is a form of spoliation, it 
is only necessary to quote the fees received by the sheriffs 
of New York County—men whose names are hardly 
known to the citizens of the city which they are supposed 
to serve. These men also receive salaries of $12,000 per 
year. Nicholas J. Hayes (1906-1907) received in fees” 
$70,193.91, Thomas F. Foley (1908-1909) made $92,- 
594.84 and John 8. Shea (1910-1911) $95,623.91. To 
Julius Harburger (1912-1913) fell no less than $98,- 
769.24 of fees. Max S. Griffenhagen made more than 
$71,000 last year. The total amount of fees retained by 
sheriffs in New York County from 1906 to 1914, inclu- 
sive-—9 years—was $408,324.44. 
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Recognition of Bravery 


Letter No. 1—I have seen no replies to the invitation 
extended in Coat Agz, Jan. 16, p. 109, asking for sug- 
gestions recommending the adoption of some feasible and 
practical method of properly rewarding miners who risk 
their lives in performing deeds of heroism. Although I 
am not directly connected with the coal-mining industry, 
I am associated with it enough to be deeply interested 


in this question, and beg to offer a few words on the sub- 


ject. 

Deeds of heroism in and about a coal mine are, as a rule, 
given little consideration and quickly forgotten, because 
it is generally assumed that such acts are a part of a 
miner’s calling and he is expected to face all dangers 
without a thought for his own personal safety. The 
fact has been proven many times that the miner him- 
self does not know such a word as “falter” or “hesitate” 
when called to sacrifice his own safety, or when there is 
a service to be done for others in danger. In time of 
trouble or danger, the self-interest of a true miner disap- 
pears and he faces death as bravely as does the soldier on 
the field of battle. 

The question of making adequate recognition of excep- 
tional courage exhibited by the miner in times of peril, 
presents two aspects in working out a practical plan of op- 
eration. First, let us ask, would it be advisable to set a 
standard of degrees of courage, or would it be better to 
bring all worthy acts under one general classification? 
Second, Should the reward be entirely honorary in all in- 
stances, or conditioned to suit the rescuer’s own physical 
condition when that is permanently impaired ? 

Many of our larger cities have honor rolls of brave 
firemen and policemen. In the city of Chicago, today 
there are two separate funds maintained for the recogni- 
tion and commendation of heroic work. One of these is 
called the “Lambert Tree Fund” and is so named in honor 
of its founder, Mr. Tree. The other is supported by the 
self-styled “World’s greatest newspaper,” the Chicago 
Tribune. Each year medals are awarded and recognition 
bestowed on deserving ones, who are selected by a board 
of judges, acting for each of these funds. In making their 
recommendations the board of judges considers three 


grades of classification; namely, commendation, honor- 


able mention and honorable mention with recommenda- 
tion for a medal. 

Coat AGE is certainly to be commended for having 
taken the first step in an effort to extend the warm hand 
of friendly recognition to the brave men who face danger 


and death for their imperiled fellows in the dark recesses 


of coal mines. Without doubt the suggestion will receive 
the hearty support and codperation of the larger coal- 
mining companies and men of the coal industry, who ap- 
yreciate and understand what individual volunteered brav- 
ery means in and about the mines. No vast sum is re- 
quired to accomplish the desired result, and I firmly 
believe the idea will be well received and liberally sup- 
ported by everyone in the coal-mining fraternity. Let 


an authoritative and permanent record at least be made 
of the many brave rescues that have been already made, 
and thereby perpetuate heroic deeds in coal mining. 
BYKEM. 
Joliet, Il. 


Letter No. 2—In the foreword that appeared in CoaL 
Aaz, Jan. 16, p. 109, a suggestion was made in regard to 
providing in a suitable manner for the recognition of the 
acts of bravery and heroism so often displayed, not only 
in mine-rescue work but in the humble performance of 
the daily duties of miners and all mine workers. 

I want to say that I consider your suggestion in this 
regard a most worthy one. I believe that such recogni- 
tion would go far toward increasing the efficiency of 
rescue work, by stimulating the desire on the part of mine 
workers to render every aid in their power in an emer- 
gency or at times of danger to fellow employees. 

Following your suggestion, which I regard as a timely 
one, I have taken some steps to obtain an expression of 
opinion in regard to the form such recognition of brave 
acts and heroism on the part of mine workers should 
take. I wovid like to ask if we understand that the 
columns of Coan AGz are available for the frank and 
full discussion of this subject by its readers, and the 
free expression of their opinions in regard to the same. 

Such a discussion would undoubtedly develop many 
good ideas and eventually make known the best course to 
be pursued in such an important and worthy under- 
taking, in order to bring about the greatest good to the 
industry. I believe this could be handled to advantage 
in a way similar to the question “Who Gets the Promo- 
tion?” which recently appeared in Coat Ace and at- 
tracted such wide interest and attention. 

I. R. Packarp, vice-president, 
Harper Coal & Coke Co. 





Bates, Ark. 

[It is the desire of Coat AGz to obtain a full and frank 
expression of opinion from all its readers who are in- 
terested in this important matter. We hope, thereby, to 
work out eventually a plan that will make suitable recog- 
nition of heroism and bravery in mining work. The 
purpose should be to stimulate in the minds of all a gen- 
erous disregard of personal safety in times of danger, 
whenever there is a reasonable expectation of aiding and 
rescuing others. 

Such recognition should not be regarded in the light 
of a reward for action that is incumbent on every fellow 
workman. To the right-minded, the faithful perform- 
ance of duty is its own reward. Few who are willing 
to risk their own life in an effort that bids fair to save 
another’s would consider accepting a reward for their 
deed. Deeds of heroism are too costly to be purchased. 

We hope for a discussion of this question that will 
bring splendid results, and Coan Acer invites all its 
readers who are interested to lend their aid to this 
end.—EpI1Tor. | 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. 85—In connection with the dangers attend- 
ing the operation of mines in the same territory with oil 
and gas wells, mentioned by D. W. 8. Coan Agr, Jan. 30, 
p. 216, I thought it would be of interest to give a brief 
summary of the Ohio law, which is headed “Relating to 
Oil and Gas Wells Through Coal Measures” (Mining 
Laws of Ohio, 1914, pp. 107-112) and reads as follows: 

Sec. 973. Any person, firm or corporation causing to be 
drilled any well for oil or gas, or elevator well, or any test 
well within the limits of any coal-producing county of this 
state must give notice, in writing, of such fact to the chief 
inspector of mines, stating the location of the land upon 
which such well is to be drilled. 

The law further requires that the parties shall make or 
cause to be made.an accurate map, on a scale of 1 in. to 
400 ft., showing the location and number of wells, prop- 
erty lines, township, section and quarter section in which 
the well is located, together with measurements from the 
section and quarter-section lines. The map must be ac- 
companied with the sworn statement of the person, firm 
or corporation making the same and must be kept on file 
in the office of the state mining department and be 
epen for inspection by the public at all reasonable hours. 
The owner or surveyor shall retain the original map, but 
a blueprint copy must be furnished the chief inspector of 
mines and another copy filed with the recorder of the 
county where the well is located, within 60 days after 
commencing to drill. If the drilling is continued a com- 
plete blueprint copy of the map must be filed at the end 
of each year. The law continues: 

No oil or gas well shall be drilled nearer than 300 ft. to 
any opening to a mine, used as a means of ingress or egress 
for the persons employed therein, nor nearer than 100 ft. to 
any building or inflammable structure connected therewith 
and actually used as a part of the operating equipment of 
said mine. 

In the event that a well being drilled for oil or gas pene- 
trates the excavations of any mine, it must be cased with 
casing of approximately the same diameter as the diameter of 
the hole, the hole to be drilled 30 ft. or to solid slate or rock 
and not less than 10 ft. below the floor of such mine; and 
the casing shall be placed in the following manner: One 
string of casing shall be placed at a point above the roof of 
said mine so as to shut off all of the surface water and then 
the hole drilled through said mine and another string of 
casing put in, and the bottom of the second string of casing 
or the one passing through said mine shall not be nearer 
than 10 ft. nor more than 30 ft. from the floor of the mine 
where it passes through the same. 

When abandoning an oil or gas well that has pene- 

5 5 
trated a mine from which the mineable coal has not all 
been removed the law provides that: 


* * * The person, firm or corporation owning said well 


shall leave in said well the casing passing through said mine 
from a point not less than 10 ft. nor more than 30 ft. below 
the floor of said mine and extending above the roof of said 
mine 5 ft.; and a seasoned wooden plug or iron ball shall be 
driven to a point 40 ft. below the floor of the mine. * * * 


The hole must then be filled with cement to the top 
of this casing and, after driving another iron ball or sea- 
soned plug, cement must be again filled into the hole to 
a depth of not less than 20 ft. 

If the oil or gas well to be abandoned has penetrated 
two or more workable seams of coal a seasoned wooden 
plug or iron ball must be driven to a point 30 ft. below 
the lowest workable seam of coal, and the hole filled with 
cement to a point 20 ft. above the upper seam, when an- 
other wooden plug or iron ball must be driven and the 
hole filled with cement for a distance of 20 ft. more. 
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The law concludes: 


When any oil or gas well is to be abandoned, the person, 
firm or corporation having drilled or operated such well 
shall notify the chief inspector of mines, at least 10 days in 
advance, so that he may direct one of his district inspectors 
to be present at the time of abandonment. 


It will be seen from the above quotations that not 
only are owners of property required to give written 
uotice of wells to be drilled or abandoned, but they 
must also make and file an accurate map showing the 
exact location of the wells on the preperty and file copies 
of the same with the state inspector of mines and the 
recorder of the county; and when drilling is continued 
a yearly report must be made showing the number and 
location of each well drilled. 

Referring now to Mr. Weigle’s suggestion that the 
mine foreman should be a state official, Coan Acn, Feb. 
13, p. 302, in my opinion, there are many objections to 
such a procedure. Without discussing the legal difficul- 
ties that might be encountered but which could be easily 
overcome if it were desired, I will simply state my objec- 
tions, which are as follows: 

1. I believe the control of a mine foreman placed in 
charge of a mine should rest, in part at least, with the 
company or owner of the mine and not with the state, 
whose interest in the operation of the mine relates to 
safety alone. 

2. Ido not believe the state should dictate or control 
the selection of a mine foreman to be placed in charge 
of a mine that it does not own or operate. 

3. State control might lead to term service, which 
would be a disadvantage in the operation of a mine. 

These objections are made in full recognition of the 
dual capacity of a mine foreman, who must act both as 
safety inspector and coal producer. 

There are, however, other duties devolving on the fore- 
man that have no relation to safety of operation. For ex- 
ample, in order to maintain the output of the mine at its 
full capacity, the foreman must plan its future develop- 
ment. In these plans, as well as in the details of opera- 
tion, economy of production is an essential factor; and 
the foreman in charge must be a man who understands the 
details of the work, the ordering of needed supplies and 
the economical management of men, in order to give sat- 
isfaction to the operating company or owner. 

In all these respects, the state has no concern. 
state already employs the mine inspector to look after the 
safe operation of the mine and to see that the law is 
obeyed. In my opinion, the selection of the mine fore- 


man and his control should be wholly in the hands of 


the operator or owner of the mine. 

Assuming for a moment, however, that the mine fore- 
man is or should be a state official, we are confronted at. 
once with difficulties relating to his appointment. There 
is, already, much diversity of opinion in respect to the 
manner of selection of mine inspectors; and the question 
arises, “Would the mine foreman, as a state officer, be ap- 


pointed by the governor or elected?” In any case, it would. 


be difficult to secure a man who would be satisfactory to 
the company or the mine owner. 
ference in the policies of different companies and mine 
operators, which would still further increase the difficulty. 

There is no question but that the examination and cer- 
tification of mine foremen as to their capabilities tend to 
greater competency in the operation of mines as well as 
provide a greater degree of safety. From among such 
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certified men, the operator or company can best select 
the man suited to their needs. In making this selection, 
an important consideration is the familiarity of the can- 
didate with the conditions existing in the particular mine 
of which he may have charge. Any selection for this 
office, by the state, could not satisfactorily determine this 
qualification. 

Mr. Weigle suggests further that the removal of a mine 
foreman should only be possible after he had been given a 
fair trial by “an executive board composed of at least two 
district mine inspectors and one member of the operating 
company.” This suggestion virtually takes from the op- 
erator all power to dismiss a mine foreman from his em- 
ploy, since the majority vote of the board would be in 
line with the state’s interest. In other words, the owner 
or operator of the mine would be prevented from removy- 
ing a mine foreman, which they might desire to do for 
economical reasons; but would be forced to operate under 
conditions that were not economical. Again, on such a 
plan, a mine foreman with the support of the inspectors 
could safely oppose the plans and wishes of the operating 
company who would be powerless to discharge a man sim- 
ply for poor management or uneconomical methods. He 
would be forced to see his cost-sheet eat up his reserve. 

However, it hardly seems fair to criticise this sugges- 
tion without offering a substitute. The method that ap- 
peals to me most strongly is to hold the operator respon- 
sible for any failure to enforce the mining law in the op- 
eration of the mine when it appears that he is rightly to 
blame and to impose a heavy penalty for such failure. 
The orders of the mine inspector might be written in dup- 
licate—one being given to the foreman in charge and the 
other to the operator. It might be further provided that 
any order given to a mine foreman that is plainly im con- 
flict with the mining law should be made in writing and 
duly signed by the superintendent or operator. Such 
written order would shift the responsibility from the 
shoulders of the foreman to the responsibile party or par- 
ties, in case any action resulted therefrom. In the absence 
of such a written order, the mine foreman would be re- 
garded as responsible for any violation of the law in mat- 
ters in his charge. By this means, responsibility would 
be placed where it rightly belonged, and neither operator 
nor foreman could shift the blame, but every man would 
shoulder his own load and suffer for his own act. 

GEORGE N. Lantz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 


ey 
Safety Hints 


There appeared in Coan Aas, Oct. 24, p. 676, an edi- 
torial entitled “Safety Hints.” After stating what rail- 
roads were doing along this line, by means of comunittees 
appointed in each operating department, the belief was 
expressed that a similar system could be put in operation, 
with good results, at coal mines. 

- Lam not opposed either to safety committees In mining 
or to the posting of danger signals in and about coal 
mines as a precautionary means of impressing the idea 
of safety on all mine workers. However, I greatly fear 
that the multiplicity of these signs, giving warning of 
unsafe places or conditions, may engender in the minds 
of many mine workers the idea that all unsafe places 
are properly marked and guarded, and that less care and 
precaution are needed on their part in protecting them- 
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selves in their own working places or where such danger 
signals do not appear. 

In other words, too much reliance may be placed on the 
work of the safety committee or the mine foreman or fire- 
boss, and too little care taken by the miner for his own 
safety. The habit of risking danger and postponing the 
doing of things that should be attended to at once has 
cost many a miner the loss of his life. Safety committees 
and mine foremen cannot be expected to be always on hand 
when danger is present; and the responsibility for his own 
safety must rest on the individual worker in the mine. 

I have long felt that the best safety rule and method 
that can be adopted in coal mining is, Train and disci- 
pline every mine worker to detect dangerous conditions 
and to know how to avoid or escape them. It is import- 
ant to impress strongly on the mind the danger of de- 
lay or of assuming unnecessary risks. I have observed, 
and statistics will generally show, that the percentage 
of accidents occurring in mines where danger signals are 
displayed almost everywhere is as high or higher than 
in mines where this system is not carried to such an excess, 
other conditions of course being similar. It will be gen- 
erally granted that the percentage of accidents, under like 
conditions, will be less in proportion as miners have been 
trained to care for themselves by observing every precau- 
tion for safety, however insignificant the need of such 
precaution may appear. 

The idea has gained some prevalence among miners 
that the mine foreman knows much more about mining 
than even good miners do themselves. It need not be 
stated that this is true only where the mine foreman is a 
good practical miner himself and a man of broad experi- 
ence. Even in that case, however, the mine foreman 
should not be expected to be as well acquainted with the 
conditions in a working place as the miner who works 
there continually. 

Another idea that has gained some prevalence is that 
long experience as a miner renders him immune from ac- 
cident. Whatever his experience, the exercise of precau- 
tion and constant vigilance on the part of a miner is ab- 
solutely necessary for his safety; and experience of the 
proper sort should make this fact certain. Long experi- 
ence will not keep a loose piece of slate from falling on 
a miner who neglects to keep away from under it and 
to set the necessary timber for its support. Long ex- 
perience will not prevent a man from being run over by 
a trip of cars when he travels.on a haulage road, in 
disobedience to orders. Long experience will not pre- 
vent a miner from being burned when he walks into gas 
with an open light. Indeed, long experience will teach 
men ‘the need of precaution and obedience to the rules 
and regulations of the mine. 

Joun Ross, 
District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. 
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Humidifying Mine Air 

Letter No. 2—I was much interested in the inquiry of 
Miner, Coat Ack, Jan. 2, p. 29, and have read also the 
suggestions of Geo. Morris, to the effect that sufficient 
exhaust steam should be introduced into the intake ‘cur- 
rent to produce a relative humidity of 93 per cent. in the 
live workings when the outside temperature is at or near 
the freezing point, Coat Agr, Jan. 16, p. 135. 
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The subject of humidifying the mine air has inter- 
ested me greatly during the past few years, since the ex- 
plosibility of coal dust has been so clearly demonstrated 
by many fatal occurrences. In this connection, it has 
been my good fortune to have had the opportunity of in- 
specting many devices and methods designed for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the degree of humidity in the mine 
air at or near the dew point so that the tendency will 
be for the air current to deposit rather than to absorb 
moisture in its passage through the mine. 

The apphances inspected have included many types of 
apparatus, from the most elaborate systems for the in- 
jection of watery vapor into preheated air, to the more 
simple application of deliquescent chemical compounds 
to the haulage roads and intake airways. While many 
of these methods have given beneficial results more es- 
pecially in the smaller mines, they have demonstrated to 
my mind that any apparatus that will produce and main- 
tain a desirable percentage of moisture in the live work- 
ings of a mine, at all seasons, would be precluded by 
the necessary expense for the installation and upkeep of 
the system. 

In this connection, I thought the following description 
of a device that is both simple and inexpensive and that 
has, in a number of observed instances, been entirely 
efficacious would be of interest. I would say, however, 
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that this apparatus is designed for a mine operated on 
the blowing system of ventilation; and, since it must be 
installed on the intake, its adoption presupposes that 
the mine haulage is performed on the return airway. The 
description is as follows: 

The device consists of a radiator composed of a series 
of 2-in. pipes hung from the roof in horizontal layers 
10 in. apart. The first layer is suspended from the roof, 
while each layer below is hung from the one above it. 
The length of the radiator pipes will depend somewhat 
on the volume of air in circulation. For an air volume 
of 60,000 cu.ft. per min., a radiator 50 ft. long will suf- 
fice, while a 90-ft. radiator would probably be required 
for an air volume of 100,000 eu.ft. per min. The steam 
is introduced into the top layer of pipes, and, after pass- 
ing successively through each of the lower layers, is dis- 
charged from the layer next to the floor, at the inby end. 

By the operation of this device, the air current is heated 
to a temperature sufficient to enable it to absorb and 
carry into the mine all of the water in the exhaust steam, 
which is as much as can be asked or desired of any ap- 
paratus or device. The radiator is located a few hundred 
feet from the bottom of the intake shaft, slope or drift 
mouth. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Example—Given the two sides of a right triangle to find 
the hypotenuse: Thus, altitude, a = 300 ft.; base, b = 400 ft.; 
to find the hypotenuse c and the other two angles A and B. 

Solution—There are two methods to employ, which are as 
follows: 

First Method—Substituting the given values in the formula 
previously given and transposed to give the value of ec, 


c= V a +b? = Y 300? + 4002 = 7/ 250,000 = 500 ft. 
For the two unknown angles, 


: a 300 
Sin A = oe lar 0.6; 
then, Bi = 902 00" — 36° 52) = 153° 63% 

Second Method—tThe angles may be first found, after which 
the hypotenuse is found by the law of sines or the law of 
cosines. There are two ways of finding the angles A and °%3, 
in this case: 

1. By the law of circular functions: 





and A = 36° 52’ 





panda noU0s es ae. S Siear 
Tan A = E aings 0:75: and Av=736° 52 
b 400 
or Tan B === a = 1' 333; and B=" 53208! 
a 300 
2. By the law of tangents: 
b—a 400 — 200 100 
1/ _ = -_= = — = 29, 
Tan + (B A) bio 400 4 300 700 0.1429, nearly 
1 (B — A) = 8° 03’ 


Then, since for the half-sum of these angles, 
= Ten 90S seed oe 


% (B+ A) 


B = 45° 00’ + S° 08’ = 53° 08’ 
and A = 45° 0C’ — 8° 08’ = 36° 52’ 





To find the hypotenuse, now, apply either the law of 
sines or of cosines, as follows: 
a 300s b 400, 
: - ah ee ee a et == DOO NTe, 
Law of sines, c ed 0.6 500 ft.; or ae 0.8 500 ft 
a 300 . b AGO 
‘oem ee ee - a = = B00! ft 
Law of cosines, c¢ Pe OG 500 ft CL Be 5a fi 
Example—Again, taking the same triangle, and given one 
side and either angle; thus, given a = 300 ft. and A = 86° 52’, 


to solve the triangle. 


Solution—Whether the given angle is adjacent or oppo- 
site to the given side the same method of solution can always 


be applied, since the other angle is 90 deg. less the given 
angle. 
B = 90° 00’ — 36° 52’ = 53° 08’ 
b =atanB = 300 X 1.333 = 400 ft. 
\ be A eI! BAS, CO 
Ogos. reine’ eA ema bajores 
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Example—Again, taking the same triangle as above, and 
given c = 500 ft. and A = 36° 52’, to solve the triangle. 


Solution—The other angle, found as above, is B = 53° 08’ 
Altitude, a =csin A = 500 X 0.6 = 800 ft. 
Base, 6b =ccos A = 500 X 0.8 = 400 ft. 

Or, since in any right triangle, sin A = cos B; and sin 
Be ==—COs ma. 
Altitude, e@ =¢cosB = 500 X 0.6 = 300 fz. 
Base, b =csinB = 500 X 0.8 = 400 ft. 


Formulas for Use of Logarithms—When using logarithms, 
in the solution of triangles, it is desirable to have a formula 
that avoids as much as possible the addition and subtraction 
of terms. This is possible in Case 4, where the three sides 
only are given. For example, denote the half sum of the 
three sides by S; or say S = &% (a+b-+c) and we obtain 


ES = DS =e 





Sin } A= Be (1) 
Sic 
Cory A= [SG=o = a) (2) 
472 4] BH Oe se 
Tan} A = Cee (3) 


The letters in these formulas, as previously stated, can 
all be changed correspondinly, as will appear in the following 
solution of the example in Case 4 


Example—Given the three sides of a triangle, as follows: 
A mA ane oo b = 500 ft. and c) = 700) ft) to’ find#thesangecies 
A, and ; . 


Solution—Using tl 
since S = % (300 + 5 
250; and S —c = 75 


he formula fer the sine of the half angle, 
00 + 700) = 750; S — b = 750 — 500 = 
0 — 700 = 50; we have 


250 X 50 





Sin} A = NI E5038 700 V 0.03571 = 0.1889 
24 = 10° 533’; A = 21°47: 
Again, since S — a = 750 — 300 = 450, 
: 450 X 50 ee 
1 = ees ae = 
Sin } B \V 300 3¢ 700 VY 0.10714 = 0.3273 


+B = 51921064 bese ae 

It is well to remember that Formula 3, above, giving the 
valuc of the tangent will yield generally closer results for 
angles between, say 10 deg. and 60 deg. Below 10 deg., there 
is little practical difference between the sine and the tan- 
gent; and above about 60 or 70 deg., the value of the tangent 
becomes less and less definite. 

Also, Formula 2 for the cosine should be used in prefer- 
ence to Formula 1 for the sine, for all angles between 45 and 
90 oe For angles less than 45 deg, Formula 1 or 3 is pref- 
erable. 
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Inquiries of General Interest 
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Purchase of Electric Power 


At a mine purchasing electric power for the opera- 
tion of its haulage motors and coal-cutting machines at 
the face, a 100-kw., direct-current generator is direct-con- 
nected to a 150-hp., 2300-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase 
synchronous motor, as illustrated in the accompany- 
ing diagram. If the generator delivers 50 kw. to the 








Section of Mine 
Haulage Road 





DracrRam SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF MOTOR AND 
GENERATOR SUPPLYING Power TO THE MINE 


power line extending into the mine, for 10 hr., how 
many kilowatt-hours will the alternating-current motor 
take from the mains in that time? 

ELECTRICIAN. 


Handley, W. Va. 


According to the above statement, the generator de- 
livers 50 X 10 = 500 kw.-hr. to the trolley line. Then, 
assuming an efficiency of 90 per cent. for the generator 
and 90 per cent. for the motor, the latter takes from 
the mains, in the same time, 500 ~ (0.90 & 0.90) = 
617.28 kw.-hr. The combined efficiency of the generator 
and motor, in this case, is 81 per cent. 


Cs 
Pick vs. Chain Machines 


I am desirous of ascertaining in what parts of this 
country mining machines of the pick type are most large- 
ly used. Available statistics do not mention the type of 
machines used. Kindly state, also, whether the increased 
use of the chain type of coal-cutters is due to the fact that 
they use electric power or is it due to any general pref- 
erence on the part of miners for chain machines? What 
objections, if any, have been made to the use of pick ma- 
chines, in the mining of coal? I shall appreciate any 
information you can offer on the subject. 

Cuas. O. PALMER. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


In regard to the use of these machines, respectively, 
it may be stated, in a general way, that pick machines 
are employed most largely in sections of Ilinois, Indiana 
and Pennsylvania; but it is worthy of note that, at the 
present time, the records of these three states show a 
greater increase in the use of chain machines for cutting 





coal than any other state or district, except eastern 
Kentucky and West Virginia, which stand first in point 
of increase. Pick machines, however, never had much 
popularity in eastern Kentucky and West Virginia, for 
the reason that the chain machine of the side-cutting 
type was available for use at the time when the extensive 
development of the West Virginia field began. 

The increasing use of the chain type of coal-cutter is 
due chiefly to three causes or conditions: 1. Chain ma- 
chines are operated by electricity; and as electric power 
is now being so largely introduced into mines for the 
purpose of haulage, the adoption of the chain machine 
requires but one power installation for coal cutting and 
haulage. 

2. It cannot be denied that there is a general pref- 
erence for the chain type of machine, owing to its greater 
speed of cutting. The early type of chain cutter was a 
breast machine, which could make but one cut at a time 
and was little better, if as good as the pick machine. 
The introduction of the side-cutting, chain machine, how- 
ever, made it possible to undercut an entire breast in a 
single operation, without withdrawing the cutter-bar from 
the coal. This greatly increased the speed of cutting coal 
with the chain type of machine; and, in this respect, made 
it superior to the pick machine. 

3. The side-cutting machine, of which the “Ironclad” 
is a good representative, is much more flexible and easy 
to handle than the old breast type of chain cutter and is 
adapted to a much larger range of conditions. 

It may be stated that a chain breast machine, under 
favorable conditions of roof and floor, will cut about twice 
as much coal as a pick machine, in the same time. The 
recorded results of coal cutting show that an “Ironclad,” 
continuous coal-cutting chain machine cuts double the 
quantity of coal previously cut by a breast machine hav- 
ing the same length of cutter-bar, in the same time. 
An important feature of the “Ironclad” is that it permits 
the use of a considerable length of cutter-bar. Bars 10 
ft. 4 in. long are in successful use in a number of mines to- 
day, while the present capacity for depth of cut of the pick 
machine does not exceed 51% or 6 ft. 

Correspondent will find much information on machine 
mining, including the number of each type of machine in 
use for a number of years, in the annual report, U. S. G. S. 
for 1913, by E. W. Parker, p. 759. In this connection, 
we would draw attention to an interesting paper entitled 
“Some Recent Developments in Electric Coal Mining 
Machines,” by S. B. King. This paper was read at the 
New York meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, February, 1914. It gives an interesting 
chart or diagram showirg the total number of coal-min- 
ing machines in use; percentage of coal mined by ma- 
chine; compressed-air pick machines; electric machines 
and all types in use; and continuous-cutting, electric ma- 
chines to 1914. Copies of the paper can be obtained from 
the secretary of the institute. 
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West Virginia Mime Foremen’s 
and Firebosses’? Kxamination 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What are the chief points to be considered in 
establishing and maintaining substantial and reliable ven- 
tilation in coal mines? Should the circulation of air in 
mines be made continuous and not during the day only? 

Ans.—The ventilating equipment of a mine should be 
such as to provide an ample supply of air throughout the 
mine at all times. If the mine is particularly gaseous, it 
is well to provide a duplicate fan for alternate or emer- 
gency use. Careful attention should be given to the ques- 
tion of whether the mine should be ventilated on the ex- 
haust or the blowing system, which will depend on the 
conditions in the mine. The mine should be divided into 
separate ventilation districts, each district being supplied 
with its own air split taken from the main-intake current 
and returned directly to the main-return airway. By the 
use of regulators, the air should be distributed between 
the several districts according to their respective needs. 

In general, the air should be conducted at once to the 
face or inby end of each district and returned from that 
point along the working faces to the mouth of the district 
where it joins the main return. It is important to hang 
canvas on the entries and at the mouth of each room so 
as to force the air current to travel the working faces. 
In many cases, it will be necessary to erect temporary 
brattices at the faces of the rooms as these are advanced 
beyond the last breakthrough in order to cause the air 
to sweep the working face in each chamber. 

The circulation in a mine should be continuous, day 
and night, in order to make sure that there will be no 
accumulation of gas in cavities or void or abandoned 
places, for lack of a sufficient circulation of air during 
the mght or on idle days. It may be possible, under 
certain conditions, to reduce the ventilation by running 
the fan at a lower speed during such time; but this should 
only be done after a careful inspection to ascertain the 
effect of such reduced ventilation on the condition of 
every place in the mine. 

Ques.—How would you reduce accidents from falls 
of roof and slate at working faces? How would you pre- 
vent accidents from mine cars? Is it necessary for a 
miner to examine his working place after firing shots; 
and, if so, why? 

Ans.—Accidents from falls of roof and coal at the 
face can only be properly guarded against by a thorough 
and constant inspection of the working faces throughout 
the mine while the men are at work and by seeing that a 
plentiful supply of needed timbers and cap pieces is kept 
on hand. It is also necessary to impress on every miner 
the absolute need of taking every precaution for his own 
safety and the danger incurred by taking unnecessary 
risks, or delaying the setting of timber for the support of 
the roof, until after loading out the coal. 

To prevent accidents from the movement of cars in a 
mine, the track and rolling stock should be kept in good 
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condition and constantly oiled and inspected. Separate 
traveling ways should be provided where it is necessary 
for men to walk in and out of the mine. It is a good rule 
to permit no one to travel on the main haulage roads of 
the mine, except those whose duties require them to do so. 
Where it is necessary to use a haulage road for travel, 
there should be provided a sufficient clearance on at least 
one side of the track to enable men to pass cars in safe- 
ty. If this is impracticable, refuge holes should be pro- 
vided at short intervals along the roadway, and these 
should be whitewashed and.kept free of all obstructions. 
On gathering hauls, drivers should work together follow- 
ing each other; and in no case should they be permitted 
to alternate, one coming out after another goes in. Doors 
should not be placed at the foot of a grade. Where neces- 
sary to sprag cars in descending a grade, ample room 
should be left at the side of the road for the safe perform- 
ance of the work. Cars should never be left standing on 
a haulage road and when standing on a siding should be 
properly blocked or spragged to prevent their running 
out or being knocked out onto the main track. Safety 
blocks should be placed at the head of all inclines used 
as haulage roads. 

After firing a shot, a miner should never return to the 
face until sufficient time has elapsed for the air current 
to carry away the smoke and gases produced by the ex- 
plosion. Where there is danger of gas feeders being ig- 
nited by the flame of a shot, suitable provision should be 
made for the inspection of the working faces by competent 
persons within a short time after the shots have been fired. 
The neglect to do this has frequently been the cause of 
disastrous mine fires. 

Ques.—What tools should a miner have to properly 
timber his place ? 

Ans.—A miner should always have an ax, saw and 
sledge for use in timbering his working place. 

Ques.—What means are necessary to properly conduct 
the air current to the faces of the workings? What are 
the advantages to be obtained by dividing the air current 
into separate splits? Should mine fans be built reversi- 
ble? 

Ans.—Canvas should be hung at the mouth of each 
room to prevent the short-circuiting of the air at that 
point. As the face is advanced beyond the last break- 
through, it is often necessary to erect a line of brattice 
from the outby corner of the last breakthrough and ex- 
tend this to a short distance from the coal face so as to 
conduct the air to that point. 

Splitting the air current provides a larger quantity of 
air in circulation by the same power. The ventilation in 
the mine is under better control, as the quantity of air in 
each district is proportioned to the need therein. Better 
air is supplied to the working face, and the smoke and 
gases in each district are conveyed directly out of the 
mine without passing through other districts. 

Mine fans should be built reversible at all gaseous 
mines. At such mines occasion is lable to arise when the 
reversing of the air will be necessary. 


i 
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Hlarrisburg, Penn. 

To the surprise of everybody, members of the Senate 
clashed bitterly on Feb. 16 over the Catlin Mine Code (160) 
when it reached the third reading in the Senate. A motion by 
Senator Thompson of Beaver to have the bill placed on the 
postponed calendar brought a strong objection from Senator 
Catlin and for a few minutes the chamber was thrown into 
the greatest excitement since the opening of the Legislature. 
The Thompson motion was carried by a vote of 24 to 15. 

As far as the final success of the bill goes, the coal oper- 
ators’ victory it is thought means nothing. The bill is on 
the calendar and may be called up any time by Senator 
Catlin for a vote. There seems to be a strong feeling that 
the code will eventually secure the constitutional 26 votes, 
for many who voted for the Thompson motion did so on the 
usual “senatorial courtesy” ground rather than with the 
scheme of delay. 

The Catlin bill has smashed all records and precedence for 
quick action in the usuaily slow and deliberate Senate. The 
bill was only introduced recently, and this argument was 
used by the operators’ agents in canvassing the Senate for 
the purpose of having the bill recommitted to the committee 
for a chance to give the vested interests time to consider the 
measure, which is radical. They failed to induce the Senate 
to move to recommit and had to be satisfied with the post- 
poned calendar. 

Fourteen sections of the anthracite law are modified by 
Senator Catlin’s bill. One of the sections of the present law 
is amended giving the operators of mines the right of free 
selection of foremen. This breaks up the practice of coal 
companies going behind the mine foremen when an accident 
occurs. By this amendment coal companies will hire em- 
ployees and not mine foremen, or at least the companies will 
be held responsible for their foremen. The Supreme Court has 
held on repeated occasions that the operator is not to blame 
for the neglect of duty of a mine foreman. Unless the bill 
goes through, the miners claim, no workmen’s compensation 
act will affect the anthracite miners. 

It is stated, that the United States Bureau of Mines is be- 
hind one of the amendments. 

It has been agreed that a hearing on the Catlin bill be 
given the operators and miners on Tuesday, Mar. 2, at 2:30. 


Would Compel All-Steel Cages 


Representative Dawson is the author of a bill introduced 
in the House to eliminate wooden cages in mine shafts where 
men are raised and lowered. It would substitute for the 
wooden cages all-steel cages, with wooden plank floors and 
would make it a misdemeanor for mine foremen, etc., to use 
any other construction, in the anthracite region. 

The Dawson bill is the result of the agitation for greater 
safety that started at the time 13 men were killed when the 
bottom of the mine carriage at the Diamond Shaft in Scran- 
ton suddenly and mysteriously dropped away. 

Mr. Dawson is a mine operator himself, and is manager of 
the Clearview Coal Co. in North Scranton, and has the dis- 
tinction of being the first and only superintendent to antici- 
pate the law in this respect. 

A bill to regulate the use of lamps in bituminous mines 
was introduced on Feb. 15, by Representative Myers. The bill 
makes it unlawful to use any lamp in a bituminous mine, 
other than a portable electric mine cap lamp of the style or 
type approved by the Federal Bureau of Mines. An ordinary 
gas testing lamp known as a safety lamp may be used as di- 
rected by the chief of the Department of Mines of Penn- 
sylvania, only for the purpose of examining working places 
and for testing the gaseous conditions of air currents in the 
mine. 

The portable electric mine cap lamp may be used only 
when they comply with the standard of requirements as 
stated in the bill. 

The bill provides for a fine of $25 for failure to comply 
on first offense, $100 for second and a jail sentence of one 
year or both on third offense. 


Certified Miners in the Bituminous Field 


Senator Burke has introduced a bill to provide for the ex- 
amination and prohibit the employment of incompetent per- 
sons as miners and providing penalties for the violation of 
same in bituminous mines. 


The Burke bill provides that no person shall be employed 
as a miner in any bituminous mine in the state until he shall 
have first obtained a miners certificate of competency and 
qualification, from a “miners examining board’ of some 
county of the state. Provided that any miner actually em- 
ployed when the act becomes effective who has been em- 
ployed as a miner at least two years in the mines shall be 
entitled to a certificate permitting him to work as a practical 
miner. The bill also provides that any certified miner may 
have one uncertified person working with him and under his 
direction for the purpose of learning the business of mining 
and for the purpose of obtaining a certificate in conformity 
with the provisions of the act. It also states that in cases 
where a miner holds a certificate and has two or more sons 
who do not hold certificates they shall have the right to work 
with him if he so desires. 

Senator Croft has introduced a bill relating to the man- 
ufacture, keeping, storage and transportation of explosives 
and providing for any violation of the act. 

Representative Powell, has introduced a bill in the House 
providing for an increase in pay for the several boards for 
the examining of candidates for Mine Inspector. 

Representative Evans has introduced a bill regulating the 
sale of liquors, etc., making it unlawful for any saloon to be 
open between the hours of 11 p.m. and 8 a.m., the pri- 
mary object of which is to compel saloon keepers to close 
while miners are on their way to work, and stop all night 
carousing, which is in line with the movement started by 
many of the anthracite operators. 

Representative Kitts has introduced a bill to compel em- 
ployers to publicly advertise in newspapers or by posters or 
otherwise if they have a strike or lockout on their hands 
when soliciting employees. 

Representative C. J. Roney, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and sponsor of the anthracite coal tax, is 
discussing a proposition to place coal companies under the 
control of the Public Service Commission on the ground that 
they are purveyors of a utility. Just what will be done 
about it is not known but it is thought that a bill will be 
prepared and shown to the Governor. 

Amendment of the act imposing a tax of 2% per cent. ad 
valorem on anthracite is likely to be made by the present 
Legislature, and not repealed as asked for by the Ramsey 
bill. It is thought by amending the act, it will restore the 
measure to the form in which it was drawn by Attorney 
General Brown, who was counsel for the commission to con- 
sider and report upon a revision of the corporation and reve- 
nue laws. 

The bill as drawn by Attorney General Brown was amended 
on its passage through the house. No amendment has as yet 
been suggested which will relieve the consumer of coal from 
the tax burdens. 

That the Corporation and Revenue Commission in framing 
the bill realized that the burden of taxation would fall ulti- 
mately on the consumer is revealed by this clause in its re- 
port: “We (Pennsylvania) have a monopoly on anthracite 
coal, and it must be taken from us by those who consume 
it. Bituminous coal is produced in many other states, and a 
tax upon it would not be passed on to the consumer. The 
price would be regulated still by competition with other 
states where no such tax is laid, and would be in effect, 
merely an increase of the tax on land.” 

Mr. Ramsey declares that his sole reason for seeking to 
annul the tonnage tax is that the coal companies have made 
an asset of the tax, and are extracting from the people of the 
state 25 cents for every 6 cents of tax imposed. 

Mr. Roney states that the study of coal prices is co- 
ordinate with the proposition which Mr. Ramsey has put 
before the Ways and Means Committee, and that he will look 
into the charters of several of the coal companies before tak- 
ing any definite steps. 

PENNSLYVANIA 
Anthracite 

Wilkes-Barre—An explosion of gas in the Prospect Col- 
liery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. occurred on Feb. 17, 
resulting in the death of 12 persons. At last report two 


others were in a serious condition at the City Hospital, while 
one was unaccounted for. 
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Shamokin—Frederick Dornsife and other prospectors on 
Feb. 18 discovered a 12-ft. bed of anthracite near Dornsife. 
For several months prospecting for coal has been conducted in 
this region, which is primarily an agricultural center. 


Seranton—Although the state and most of the large coal 
operators in the anthracite mining region are devoting much 
time and money to the education of mine workers, the Y. M. 
c. A. of Scranton has not stopped offering facilities to the 
ambitious who wish to study to advance themselves. The 
mine foremen’s class in this institution is 12 years old and 
there are now 11 men in the class and 25 in the preparatory 
class leading up to the course. 


Lansford—Two steam shovels are now in operation in the 
swamp between Lansford and Coaldale in removing the huge 
culm banks. 


Bituminous 


Republic—On Feb. 19, the Tower-Hill Connellsville Coke 
Co. landed another large contract for coke and ordered that 
200 additional ovens be fired at once. There are already 130 
ovens in operation and those ordered fired will increase the 
force of workmen more than 200 men. No. 2 plant which has 
more than 300 ovens will probably be fired shortly. 


Butler—On account of increased orders and general stim- 
ulation in the coal trade, a number of additional trains have 
been placed in commission on the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R.R., with prospects that additional trains will be ordered 
before long. Greater activity in the mills in the Pittsburgh 
district is making neccessary an earlier than usual start in 
ore traffic and a number of train crews which have been idle 
for months have been ordered to report for duty. It is 
thought that by the first of March hauling of coal and ore 
on the Bessemer will require the services of a large number 
of additional crews. On Feb. 18, officials of the road stated 
that they are preparing for one of the biggest coal and ore 
carrying seasons in the history of the road. 


West Brownsville—An unsuccessful attempt was recently 
made to fire the coal tipple of the Lilley Coal & Coke Co. a 
short distance from West Brownsville Junction. This is the 
second attempt made within four months to burn the tipple, 
and officials of the company are seeking the incendiary. 


Star Junction—The Washington Coal & Coke Co. recently 
issued orders for the firing of 100 ovens at the Star Junction 
plant. When these are in operation, 700 ovens out of a total 
of 1000 will be working; 50 additional ovens are to be fired 
at an early date. : 


Connellsville—Orders were issued by the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. for firing 418 additional coke ovens on Feb. 22. These 
ovens are at plants in Fayette and Westmoreland Counties, 
and make a total of 3773 since the increased production be- 
gan somewhat over two weeks ago. W. J. Rainey has also 
placed 50 ovens in operation at the Royal Works. This makes 
350 active ovens out of 375. Conditions at all plants of this 
company are now approaching normal. . 


Altoona—Ten miners were killed and 51 injured in the 10th 
Pennsylvania District during 1914, according to the report of 
Mine Inspector Joseph Williams. In the district there were 
51 mines, and 4,386,738 tons of coal were produced by 7000 
men and boys. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Romeo Campi and John H. Riley, firebosses 
at the Carlisle Mine of the New River Coal Co. were fined $50 
each recently when tried before Justice Samuel Jasper on 
the charge of negligence in connection with the recent ex- 
plosion which cost 21 lives. The firebosses’ certificates and 
also that of foreman Pilkington who was in charge of the 
mine at the time, were revoked by the State Department of 
Mines. 


Newburg—The mines of the Virginia & Maryland Coal Co. 
have been closed as the result of a disagreement over wages 
between the miners and the Officials of the company. About 
75 per cent. of the miners are idle as the result of this 
strike. 


Grafton—Over 900 miners employed by the Jamison Coal 
Co. went on strike Feb. 18 in the Farmington-Barracksville 
region following a disagreement over a new wage scale. 


Huntington—Representatives of the State Fish and Game 
Commission are prosecuting a case against four officers of the 
United States Coal & Oil Co. on the charge of pumping mine 
water into the Guyan River and thus destroying the fish. 
The maximum fine for a violation of this kind is $100. 


Montgomery—All the Minden Mines are now in operation, 
the last one having resumed recently. Full time is now prom- 
ised for an indefinite period. 
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Lothair—The Kentucky Jewel Coal Co. has increased its 
shipments from 800 to 1200 tons daily, and has employed a 
goodly number of extra men. It plans other increases by 
May 1. 


Hazard—The Himyar Coal Co. here announces an increase 
in the coal tonnage from 600 to 1000 tons daily beginning Mar. 
1, and the opening of an additional mine. 


Madisonville—Coal business is reported as picking up and 
the mines at Coiltown, this county, have resumed operations 
with 100 miners, after a shut-down of three months. Re- 
ports from the surrounding section are to the effect that 
similar resumptions are in order. 


Central City—Several hundred miners in the employ of the 
Central Coal & Iron Co. were thrown out of work when the 
mines of the company were closed down on Feb. 20 for an 
indefinite period. S. J. Gish, president of the company and 
of the McHenry Coal Co., said that his companies were 
seeking an agreement with the United Mine Workers of 
America whereby any differences that may arise hereafter 
may be submitted to arbitration. 


Henderson—Local business men are very much interested 
in reports that the deal by which the Deep Water Coal Co. 
would acquire title to the greater part of the mineral land 
in this section of Kentucky is to be concluded in the next few 
weeks. It is understood that the abstracts and titles in- 
volved have been completed and proven and that H. F. Allen, 
president of the Deep Water Co., is now in the East where he 
is finishing up arrangements to finance the project. The deal 
would involve millions of dollars and be of much benefit to 
Henderson and Webster counties where most of the land 
lies. 


Pikeville—Coal operators, the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. and 
others are behind a movement looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a modern hospital here. The new institution will 
be incorporated and will have $5000 capital. L. L. Stone, 
president of the Pikeville Light & Power Co., makes the an- 
nouncement. 


Straight Creek—The Continental Coal Corporation is to de- 
velop two new mines on Straight Creek and will remove its 
tipple and power plant to the new location, constructing 3000 
ft. of railroad spur at a cost of $12,000 to tap the advanced 
work at the old mine. The company’s daily output is 1000 
tons and its holdings 1000 acres. F. B. Martin is president 
and W. L. Moss, vice-president and manager. 


Whitesburg—Representative land owners, miners and lum- 
bermen in eastern Kentucky are to assemble in Ashland, Ky., 
early in March to take steps looking toward conservation of 
the timber of this section, especially in Letcher, Knott, Perry 
and Pike counties, which are frequently ravaged by forest 
fires. 


OHIO 


Athens—Three of the mines of the Sunday Creek Co., lo- 
cated at Rendville and Jobs, have resumed operation after a 
long idleness. This tends to relieve the distress among the 
miners of that section. Word has been received in Columbus 
taat no more donations are needed there. 


Steubenville—Suit has been brought against the Blyth 
Coal Co., by John Blyth asking judgment for $42,000 and 
that a receiver be appointed for the mining property at 
Brilliant. This judgment was asked on a mortgage, Blyth 
alleging that the defendant had neglected to take any steps to 
preserve the property, which is being damaged by sulphur 
water. 


St. Clairsville—The Purseglove-Maher Coal Co. has begun 
the shipment of machinery from the Belmont County mines 
to the corporation’s new works in Logan County, W. Va. It is 
said that the firm will abandon its mines in this section be- 
cause of strike troubles. 


INDIANA 


Petersburg—A St. Louis syndicate has leased 640 acres 
of coal land in the Sugar Ridge neighborhood, south of here, 
and, it is announced, will begin surface mining in the spring. 
Tests are said to have shown beds of superior coal 8 to 10 
ft. thick at a depth of 28 ft. The landowners are to re- 
ceive $75 an acre, the operators permitting them to re- 
move improvements. 


Sullivan—The Union mine has suspended operations, due 
to the depressed condition of the industry. The Rainbow mine 
at Caledonia closed some time ago for similar reasons. 


Indianapolis—The progress of the attempted coal legisla- 
tion of the Indiana Assembly now in session is as follows: 
The shotfirers bill, aiming to make the operators pay the cost, 
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passed the house and is resting in the senate, with the 
chances aginst it. The bill for state ownership of certain 
mines in order to supply with coal state institutions is resting 
in committee, from which it may be slow of exit. The bill 
for codification of the mining laws of the state passed 
the senate and is in the house. It has its friends there. 
The bill to prevent strip mining has not yet been reported 
out of the committee to which it was referred. It may not 
be during the busy remaining two weeks of the session. 


Brazil—The Kokomo mine, near here, which was allowed 
to fill with water, is being pumped out, so that it may be 
inspected for prospective purchasers. Owners of the mine 
have 1300 acres of good coal land adjoining. Plymouth No. 1 
mine belonging to the Coal Bluff Mining Co. has closed 
down indefinitely and the electrical machinery has been 
removed. This puts out of employment about 300 men, most 
of them residents of Brazil, the center of the block coal 
district. The Crawford Coal Co. which recently added two 
new mines to its properties has scarcely had opportunity 
to operate them. It stands ready to put on 200 miners when 
the trade demands it. The Otter Creek Coal Co. has been 
one of the fortunates, having operated almost all season at 
nearly full time. 


ILLINOIS 


Odin—The Local Union of the Mine Workers has started 
a codperative movement and equipped a grocery and supply 
store. It is stated that these men have succeeded in bring- 
ing about a substantial reduction in the cost of living. 


Bryant—tThe opening of another coal mine between Bryant 
and Lewistown is in prospect, on land leased by John Long. 
Prospect drillings will begin at once. 


Millstadt—The stripping operations at the High Prairie 
Coal Mining property near here are going on rapidly and it 
is figured that by July 1 this stripping proposition will have 
a daily output of 1500 tons. 


Belleville—Operators in the Fifth and Ninth Districts of 
Tllinois are trying to devise means whereby they can eliminate 
the destructive competition that has existed in the past in 
these fields and yet come within the law in the marketing 
of their coals. It is proposed to sell the output of all the 


mines on different roads to one producer or jobber in St. 
Louis on a contract basis. This would mean about 10 dis- 
tributing companies but this arrangement will probably 


never be consummated. In the opinion of outsiders, who are 
impartial to the local situation, the only solution of the 
problem will be the bringing under one head of all the mining 
operations in the two districts with the allowance of a switch- 
ing charge to the railroads entering East St. Louis which 
control their own mining properties. Destructive competition 
will always exist until the industrial railroad proposition is 
taken care of. This one feature alone prevented the forma- 
tion of a syndicate, during the past summer, to take over all 
the mines in the Fifth and Ninth Districts. 


Sparta—Serious trouble confronts the miners’ organization 
at this point on account of miners from several of the idle 
mines insisting that the miners divide with them the working 
time at the mine of the Illinois Fuel Co. here. This mine 
runs three and four days a week and the regular miners insist 
upon working their full time. The tonnage of some of these 
local mines was removed to Percy and Willisville by the 
operating company, with the result that nearly one half of 
the mining population of Sparta is nearing a crisis. 


Winkle—On orders supposed to have been issued by the 
State Board of the United Mine Workers, the mine here has 
been closed down for an indefinite period of time. This is 
one of the largest codperative pits in the southern [Illinois 
field and investigation developed the fact that the miners 
were receiving 38c. a ton and often less for mining coal off 
the solid where the regular scale is about 60c. to 62c. Compe- 
tition against this wage was impossible by operators paying 
the full scale to their miners and men, it is understood, who 
worked in operator’s mines, that could not compete against 
the codperative pit, declared their intention of seceding from 
the union unless the codperative mines were closed. There 
is much ill feeling on both sides in union circles. 


MISSOURI 


Rich Hill—Five miners were killed by a mine explosion at 
the workings at the Atlas Coal Mining Co. near here Feb. 


18. These men had just entered the drift to begin work when 
the explosion occurred. No one else was in the mine at 
the time. 


COLORADO 


Denver—Payment of strike benefits to union miners in 
Colorado will shortly cease according to an announcement by 
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John McLellan, president of District 16, United Mine Workers 
of America. The organization will continue to supply the 
necessities of life to the most needy ex-strikers, but payment 
will not be in the form of regular strike benefits. Strike 
benefits which have been paid since April 1910 have reached 
a total of approximately $4,000,000. 


WASHINGTON 


White Salmon—White Salmon and Bingham are excited 
over the discovery of a coal bed. C. A. Rogers while drilling 
a well on the property of John Tamms at Bingham struck 
this coal measure. Options are being taken on the property 
in the vicinity. 
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F. S. Peabody was recently elected chairman of the board 
of the Pennsylvania Coal & Supply Co. B. E. Schrage was 
elected treasurer. 


Neil Robinson has been appointed receiver for the La- 
Follette Iron Co., of La Follette, Tenn. Mr. Robinson is also 
receiver for the La Follette Coal, Iron & Railway Co. of the 
same place. 


James Mitchell, of London, head of Sperling & Co., pro- 
moters of the Alabama Power Co. and a party of financiers are 
expected to make a tour of inspection of the company prop- 
erty shortly. 


Louis H. Smith, who has been connected with the Spring 
Valley Coal Co. for a number of years, was recently made 
General Manager of the firm to fill a vacancy made by the 
death of S. M. Dalzell. 


George H. Meuller, assistant sales manager of the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., has been made manager of the New York 
office of the company. He became affiliated with the Chicago 
office of the company in 1906. 


Charles Cohenour, receiver for the Maple-Gallia Coal Co., 
is negotiating privately for the sale of the properties of the 
company, consisting of two mines at Nelsonville and Clarion, 
Ohio. The attempt to sell the properties at auction at the 
court house in Columbus failed because of lack of bids. 
Receiver Cohenour will likely ask the court to fix a minimum 
price at which they can be sold at private sale. 
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Richard Fell, aged 69, retired mine operator in Shelby and 
Winston counties, Alabama, died recently. He came to Birm- 
ingham from Charleston, S. C., and operated mines in this 
state up to a few years ago, retiring on account of health. 


Peter Dawson, a well known colliery operator with a mine 
at Stewartsville, west of Bellaire, Ohio, recently succumbed to 
heart failure in the city of Wheeling, being found dead on 
the street by a motorman. He is survived by a wife, two 
sons and one daughter. 

Michael J. Finnegan, for 25 years secretary of the Central 
Coal & Iron Co., with offices at Louisville and mines at 
Central City, Ky., died at his home in Louisville, on Feb. 18, 
after a week’s illuess of pneumonia. His wife, five sons and 
two daughters survive him. 

William S. Thiesing, of Covington, Ky., 25 years old, a 
traveling expert electrician for the Goodman Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, was recently killed in the mine of the Woolley 
Coal Co., at Paxton, Ind. He had just ended a trip of inspec- 
tion of the motors in the mine, recently installed by his 
company and was crossing the tracks in one of the entries 
on his way to the cage, when he was struck by a string of 
ears making a running switch. 
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Athens, Ohio—The laying of track by the Hocking-Sunday 
Creek Traction Co. from Nelsonville to Athens has progressed 
to a point where the city of Athens has been reached. The 
line will tap a rich coal field. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—The South East Coal Co. as a public 
improvement will build several miles of roads around the new 
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plant near Kono, Ky., in the Boone’s Fork coal fields. The 


grade work is to start at once. 


Marion, Hil.—The Illinois Central has built an extension 
from its Johnson City branch to the mines of the Big 
Muddy Fuel Co. near here, enabling that property to get it’s 
coal into the West and Southwest. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Workmen in the employ of the Lorain 
Coal & Dock Co. are now pushing work on the company’s 
recently acquired field at Craneco, on Buffalo Creek. It is 
hoped that the work of mining will start by spring. 





Herrin, Hl.— An extension of 3% miles is now under way 
by the Illinois Central leading to Mine B of the Chicago- 
Carterville Coal Co., on the Franklin County line. At the 
present time the only connection with this mine is that 
of the Burlington. 


Washington, D. C.—The appropriation of $350,000 for the 
3ureau of Mines Building at Pittsburgh was assured when 
the Senate on Feb. 20 passed the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Bill. As soon as the President has signed this bill and the 
supervising architect of the treasury approves the plan, the 
work of construction will be expedited. 

Padueah, Ky.—lIt is announced that on Mar. 1 the West 
Kentucky Coal Co. will begin construction of 27 coal barges for 
its own use at its Mechanicsburg plant. A contract let to the 
Langstaff-Orm Co. calls for 1,300,000 ft. of Oregon fir to be 
used in the barges which will be of the standard type used 
by the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 135 ft. in length, 26 ft. wide and 
8 ft. in depth. 





Edwardsville, Ill.—According to present expectations, work 
on the washer to be erected by the Mount Olive & Staunton 
Coal Co. will be begun in a few days. When completed this 
washer will handle coal from the Edwardsville, Staunton, and 
Mount Olive mines of the company. All are located on the 
main line or spurs of the Litchfield & Madison road, which 
passes close by the washer. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghio- 
gheny Coal Co., which is controlled by B. S. Hammil, general 
manager of the Meadow Lands Coal Co. at Pittsburgh, has 
contracted with the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. for a 
cable retarding conveyor about 600 ft. long and tipple equip- 
ment to be installed at Thornburg, Penn., on the Pittsburgh, 
Chartiers & Youghiogheny R.R., Thornburg being a suburb 
of Pittsburgh. 





Steubenville, Ohio—According to an unconfirmed rumor, 
the Carnegie Steel Co. is contemplating the construction of a 
number of coke ovens at its Mingo mill. It is also rumored 
that the company has for a long time been seeking to cut 
down the heavy cost of transportation on its coke supply, and 
has at last conceived a plan which if carried out will reduce 
this expense. It is believed that the coke ovens will be 
erected on the company’s property on the river front, south of 
the present works. 
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Lexington, Ky.—Under amended articles of incorporation, 
the Kentucky Union Co. reduces its capital stock from $500,000 
to $450,000. This company owns a number of coal and tim- 
ber properties in the eastern portion of the state. 


Dover, Del.—The Hillville Coal Mining Co. of Irwin, Penn., 
was recently chartered to acquire and develop coal mines. 
The capital stock is $50,000 and the incorporators are J. T. 
Davis, of Irwin, Penn., W. W. Kiehl, of Knoxville, Penn., A. W. 
Williams, of Fredell, Penn. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Catherine Coal Co. of Gilmer, was 
recently granted a charter. This firm has a capital stock of 
$20,000 and the incorporators are W. J. Colbern, of Burns- 
ville, T. M. Bennett, of Glenville, J. B. Bolden, R. G. Walsh, 
and B. B. Truslow, of Charleston. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The Indiana Coal, Coke and Gas Co. 
was recently organized with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
purpose of the company is to operate coal mines, oil and gas 
wells, clay and other mineral deposits. The directors are 
Paul M. Bogart, Samuel D. Royse, M. E. Bradley, Leon Stern, 
W. J. Gillespie, John Dunean, and Ora D. Davis. 


Marpleton, W. Va.—The Marpleton Coal Co. was recently 
chartered. It will have its chief works in Webster and 
Braxton Counties of W. Va., and is capitalized at $200,000. The 
incorporators are Theodore Switzer, of Plymouth, Penn., 
Joseph Bittenbender, Fred Bittenbender, Theodor  Bitten- 
bender, also of Plymouth, Penn., and L. O. Knipp, of Phila- 
delphia. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—Fire did considerable damage recently 
to the infirmary of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at 
Ensley. The roof and second floor were burned, but the 
patients were removed to the first floor and were not hurt. 





Kenton, Ohio—In an effort to break up a gang of coal 
thieves, Big Four R.R. police recently placed nine men and 
boys under arrest. The police claimed that thefts of many 
tons of coal at a time had been made, the fuel being sold. 


South Bethlehem, Penn.—The second battery of 106 coke 
ovens, which are part of the 424 ovens being built at the 
Lehigh coke plant, were charged for the first time Feb. 19. 
The first battery of 106 ovens was put in operation about a 
week before. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has author- 
ized the sale of 11,530 acres of coal land to the Monongahela 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. for approximately $9,343,300. 
It is expected that the transfer and payment will be com- 
pleted before July 1 next. 





Baltimore, Md.—As the result of a wage dispute approxi- 
mately 1000 miners went out on strike last week in Marion 
and Preston counties of West Virginia. Strikes are not of 
particular interest to the trade just now, because it is more of 
a question of disposal of product than one of getting coal to 
meet obligations. 


Wellsville, N. Y.—The Kerr Turbine Co. announces the 
appointment of John S. Huey, 418 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New 
Orleans, La., as its district sales agent for the states of 
Louisiana and southern Mississippi. Mr. Huey was formerly 
connected with the Allis-Chalmers Co. and more recently with 
Woodward Wright & Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—At the engineering department of Washing- 
ton University, the Smoke Abatement Committee of the Civic 
League is running tests on all kinds of fuel to determine 
which is best adapted to make St. Louis a smokeless city. 
All grades of bituminous, anthracite and smokeless coals as 
well as coke and briquettes are included in the list of tests. 


Jeffersonville, Ind.—The Monongahela River Consolidated 
Coal and Coke Co. has reestablished its landing on this side of 
the Ohio River and is storing coal in barges a little above the 
city. The equipment had been moved to the Louisville side 
to let the high water scour out the harbor on this side, 
where the dead water due to the dam below the city tends 
to cause the harbor to silt up. 


St. Louis, Mo.—According to the statistics compiled by the 
Merchants Exchange during the year 1914, there was re- 
ceived in St. Louis 8,051,088 tons of coal in 1914 against §8,- 
925,579 tons in 1913 and 9,220,555 in 1912. The anthracite ton- 
nage in 1914 was 174,694 tons. The anthracite for 1913 was 
274,423 tons, showing a loss for 1914 of approximately 100,000 
tons. Of the coal carrying roads, the Illinois Central led with 
a tonnage of 1,513,210 tons. 











Toronto, Canada—The Canadian Freight Association, act- 
ing for the railways, has made application to the Canadian 
Board of Railway Commissioners for permission to make a 
general advance in freight rates—the proposed increase of 
coal freight charges is 10c. per ton. A similar application 
in November was refused. Coal companies are preparing to 
offer a strong opposition to the proposal, which it is under- 
stood will come before the Commission on Mar. 1. 


Spokane, Wash.—Thousands of dollars are being poured 
from the Inland Empire into the Crows Nest district of British 
Columbia for coal which can be brought across the line for 
about 35c. a ton less than it can be hauled from Roslyn, on 
account of an alleged discrimination in rates, according to 
John Ryezek, manager of the Roslyn-Cascade Coal Co. The 
ultimate result it is alleged is that American miners are not 
getting as much money as they would if the rates were ad- 
justed. The railroads are getting less for the haul from 
Canada, and the money goes to the Canadian miners. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—Coke requirements under contracts al- 
ready closed are increasing somewhat. The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. will shortly blow in a third of its four: 
stacks, taking a correspondingly larger tonnage on its two 
contracts made in December. The Allen Wood, Iron & Steel 
Co., of Philadelphia, is blowing in one of its two furnaces, to 
take coke on a contract made in November. The Buffalo 
Union Furnace Co. is blowing in an additional furnace, the 
coke being already contracted for. Nearly all the _ stee!? 
works are increasing their operations and shipping more coke 
from their own ovens. 
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General Review 


Anthracite steam sizes moderately active but domestic 
erades completely demoralized. Bituminous markets still 
crowded with coal. Interest centering on new contracts. Cur- 
rent business continues under heavy pressure. 


Hopes of any improvement in the anthracite market 
during the balance of the season have been definitely aband- 
oned by even the most optimistic, and the agencies are con- 
centrating their efforts on cleaning up the surpluses now on 
hand, before the April discount goes into effect. As a re- 
sult of the exceedingly light call for the prepared grades, 
and consequent restricted operations at the collieries, the 
output of steam sizes is falling somewhat behind consump- 
tion, and there is a moderate activity in this branch. On the 
domestic grades the situation has seldom been worse. Re- 
ductions down to the full April circular are obtainable with- 
out any difficulty, while large accumulations are reported, 
and dealers are buying only when accumulated requisitions 
amount a full car. 

The opening of negotiations on new contracts is creating 
some activity in bituminous circles, though the current busi- 
ness continues as dull and flat as ever. The movement out of 
the Virginia terminals has been somewhat larger than usual, 
but there is evidence of a large accumulation, and the out- 
look for anything like a generally active market is negative. 
Shippers and agencies are canvassing aggressively for busi- 

ness, and purchasers are exceedingly slow in responding; 
prices are reasonably well maintained on the better grades, 
but the poor qualities are subject to heavy cuts, and espe- 

cially so when it becomes necessary to free cars on demur- 
rage. 

In the Pittsburgh district the situation on new contracts 
is still indeterminate, though the general opinion indicates a 
concession on last year’s figures. Some of the more opti- 
mistic agencies appear to be withdrawing from the contract 
market for the time being in anticipation of better condi- 
tions later in the season. On current business the market is 
almost at a standstill, with mining operations at about half 
capacity. The heavy drain of the European war upon Canada, 
involving expenditures already aggregating one hundred mil- 

-lion dollars, together with the casualty lists which are now 
beginning to come in, have created a distinctly adverse senti- 
ment in that direction, which is plainly observable in the fuel 

consumption. 

Steam business in Ohio is down to an irreducible minimum, 
and though it is generally agreed that there must be more 

cold weather before the winter is over, the domestic trade 
continues exceedingly weak, dealers being loath to place ad- 
ditional orders and cancellations becoming more and more 
frequent. What little interest there is in the market is con- 
fined entirely to negotiations on requirements for the new 
coal year. Current production is at a low point, but in spite 
| of this there is considerable demurrage coal reported in dif- 
ferent directions. 

— Operations in the Middle Western field have been re- 

‘stricted down to about half capacity, with many mines shut 

down completely; in spite of this curtailment new record low 
prices are noted and the situation is becoming most dis- 
tressing. The mild weather has completely paralyzed the do- 

-mestic trade, while the West Virginia product is bringing un- 

believably low prices in this market. The situation shows no 
improvement in any direction. 
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BOSTON 


Only a few contracts under consideration. No develop- 
ments in market for either Georges Creek or the Pennsylvania 
ades. Anthracite now waiting for spring orders, 


Bituminous—There is almost no news to report on Poca- 
-hontas and New River. Receipts here are still restricted by 
the lack of orders, although in scattered instances there is 
ill an impetus to contract demand due to old prices expiring 
pr. 1. This latter is not general, however, although later 
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there may be a wider development of it. Spot inquiry is 
very light, and accumulations continue large at the Virginia 
terminals. The prospect for anything like an active market 
for a long time to come is rather poor. 

The bids to furnish 12,000 tons to the Boston Navy Yard 
by May 1 were opened early in the week and disclosed a new 
low price on a standard Pocahontas coal. The proposals 
ranged from $3.49@3.88 delivered alongside, the lowest bid 
apparently being figured at $2.85 f.o.b. Norfolk, plus a 64c. 
water freight, not including insurance. If prices like this 
continue to be named the outlook is not hopeful for remuner- 
ative figures later. 

For inland delivery there is only a mild demand; $3.85@ 
3.90, on cars, Boston, is still the basis for contract, with spot 
Sales averaging 5@10c. higher. 

All the Southern shippers are actively canvassing for 
business but buyers are slow responding; there is a general 
feeling that prices will settle down by May or June and there 
are only a few contracts now under consideration. The 
amount of transportation offering lately has helped to en- 
courage buyers in their attitude. 
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Georges Creek shippers are still confining themselves to 
present obligations. With them there is also a dearth of spot 
business and there is an ample supply of coal at all the 
distributing and loading points. Delivered prices for the 
year beginning Apr. 1 have not so far been named, for these 
interests like others are waiting to see how the coastwise 
freight situation develops. 

There is some current business on the Pennsylvania grades 
in anthracite transportation but mostly in cases where buyers 
are postponing a decision on yearly contracts; the demand 
therefore is only of the hand-to-mouth kind. Prices are being 
reasonably well maintained on the better Somerset and Cam- 
bria grades, but there are reports of heavy discounts in order 
to free cars on demurrage at the loading piers. The cheaper 
grades are having only a very light business. 

Water Freights remain at $1, Hampton Roads to Boston, 
although there is an ample supply of tonnage for what trade 
there is. There have been rumors of rates less than $1, but 
so far they have not been verified. Occasional charters are 
still being made to South American ports, and at uniformly 
high rates; $960 was recently paid on a prompt steamer from 
Hampton Roads to Buenos Aires. 

Anthracite is still extremely dull. The mines are all under 
heavy restrictions and in some cases orders for special lots 
have to wait until coal is mined. The mild weather is enabling 
retailers to continue on present stocks without replenishing. 


Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as 
follows: - 
Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
WInEB oc os eg a's $0.90@1.50 $1.15@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.75 2.40@2 .90 2.92@3.02 
New York™.. <2.) 2.45@3.05 2.70@3 .20 3.22@3.32 
BaF Fi) oi Ole eae ato eae cath Ras era telat 2.85@2.95 
Wi och ag oy em) Yor Ys [hate eee ee ee coaminp © Enemen Seiomor: $2.70@2.75 
RO /e) si acer. sri -ouent Ae precio eb Seite ts): Mi toa mn sca 3.85@3.95 
Pravidenaakl Gui ce ake ies Wea cialn oe Se ele cere 3.68@3.83 


* Tod +On cars. 


NEW YORK 

Bituminous continues dull and heavy with agencies con- 
centrating their efforts on new contracts. Anthracite dealers 
pushing hard to clean up their stocks before the April dis- 
count becomes effective. 

Bituminous—There is little change in the local situa- 
tion. The weather conditions, which have so seriously 
affected the anthracite trade, nave also had their effect on the 
bituminous market; in consequence of the warm weather, 

manufacturers have not been called upon to heat their plants. 
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Railroads are not hauling as much freight, and the consump- 
tion is also lessened in that direction. 

While there is no new business of importance to report, 
there have been a number of inquiries from consumers down 
East, due to the high water freights on Southern fuels, but 
up to this time little coal has moved in that direction. Most 
of the larger companies are making strenuous efforts to renew 
contracts on last year’s basis, and in a number of cases have 
been successful. There is a disposition on the part of some 
consumers, however, to withhold signatures until later in the 
season when they expect to be able to drive better bargains. 

The demand for bunker coal continues fair, and would 
probably be larger if more vessels were available for the 
export trade offering. Stocks at Tidewater are large and 
practically no sales of spot coal are being made; prices, how- 
ever, continue on the same basis as previously quoted, except- 
ing in cases where it has been necessary to sacrifice coal in 
order to save demurrage, and we continue the market as 
follows: West Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair grades, Penn- 


sylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@ 
2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, 


$3.15 @3.25. 

Anthracite—The trade continues abnormally dull. Warm 
weather has not been conducive to buying nor has it in- 
creased the consumption. Dealers throughout the country 
are now worrying for fear they may have to carry over stocks 
purchased on the high circular. The only shortages of coal 
are on the sizes used for manufacturing gas and steam. 

Broken coal is the most active and slightly short. Egg is 
easier than it was a week or two ago with prices at the 
circular and a little below. Stove and chestnut sizes are in 
plentiful supply and ranging all the way from the April to the 
winter circular, the companies holding firm to the winter 
schedule. In pea coal, there is no large demand nor are 
prices reduced so far as can be learned. All sizes of steam 
coals are short of requirements but not to an extent that 
warrants any high price. Without colder weather there will 
likely be little or no change in the market situation until 
April. 

Quotations are as follows: 








—— Upper Ports — ——— Lower Ports 


—, 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken suey ostectcec tee $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
al cietatecotccspcvetarsiete stele rs ete 5.35 4.85@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
Btove.ce.- eee nine 5.35 4.85@5.35 5 30 4.80@5.30 
Chestnut. -.32 4 5.60 5.10@5.60 5.55 5.05@5.55 
PGR. aiie ec cee aoe eee 3.55 3.40@3.55 3.50 3.30@3.50 
Buekwhoatiici8 2 fase eee 2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
ICES TS PEA eee 2.30 2.2G@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.90@2.25 
Barloyasnni voce oreo 1.80 1.70@1.80 1.75 1.30@1.75 
BUFFALO 


Slackness in Canadian markets has an adverse effect. 
Prices on new contracts indeterminate. Mine operations cur- 
tailed. Anthracite dull. 

Bitumiuous—As the contract season approaches, the ship- 
pers are at a loss what to ask; they cannot see how they can 
do business at lower prices and yet the consumer often re- 
fuses to close unless they can secure a reduction of 10 to 15c. 
a ton. A larger number of shippers than usual will stay out 
of the contract trade for the present, though they have small 
hopes of getting their prices later on. 

The extreme slackness of the Canadian trade still tells on 
Buffalo shippers. It is plain that Canada is not going to have 
any surplus money for coal and the manufacturers do not 
show any increased activity. Canada has already spent $100,- 
000,000 on the war, which is intensified by reports beginning 
to come in of casualties in the field. There is some report of 
new cutting of prices, but that is to be expected where it 
takes a good salesman to maintain a fair tonnage. Reports 
from the mining districts are not favorable to improvement. 
The mines run about half time and where most of the coal 
has to be sold in the open market it is no easy matter to do 
even that. 

Bituminous prices are still at the bottom, being quoted at 
$2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for 
mine-run and $2.15 for slack, with slack doing better than 
sizes. Allegheny Valley prices are 25c. below Pittsburgh. 

Anthracite—The trade is called dull, but there is generally 
a good volume of business. Some of the smaller towns are 
cutting prices and making matters much worse than they 
otherwise would be, but there is no report of this in Buffalo. 
Western movements are not fast and it looks as if there 
would be more left on the Upper-Lake docks than was at 
first expected. A good amount of extra sizes are going into 
Lake vessels for shipments in the spring at the shipper’s op- 
tion; so far 18 cargoes have been loaded. 

The winter loading has proved expensive to the insurance, 
as some of the bottoms were punctured in low water and two 
have been unloaded. It is expected that this loading will 
be kept up till the Lakes open. The vessel owners are likely 
to hold the cargoes here as long as the shippers will permit 
because Lake commerce is so dull. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


No improvement in anthracite and open weather reduces: 
demand. Dealers placing few orders and bituminous still 
lacks tone. 


Anthracite—The season is so far advanced that dealers, 
in most cases, feel that if they dispose of the coal now on 
hand, they will have accomplished all that can be expected. 
Orders for new supplies have practically ceased. Dealers 
hesitate to take on a full car load of coal, fearing they will 
not be able to dispose of it, and it is only when the accum- 
ulated requisitions approximate a full car that they place 
an order. 

The individual operators, and it is rumored some of the 
large companies, are shading prices to a considerable extent. 
Pea coal is quoted as low as $2 and egg and nut at the April 
circular or thereabouts. It is understood that there are 
large accumulations of stove size at Tidewater, but this 
will only be temporary; there is no size in more active demand 
in the early spring months than stove, 
likely to be no exception. 


Dealers are already talking April prices, and salesmen 


find hard work in getting an order at the current circular. 


Buckwheat and rice situation is the only bright spot in the 


and this year is- 


market, offerings being well taken care of, and circular prices. — 


maintained. 
Tidewater prices rule about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
Brokené cies henccd aniesta yl che ere eee ee $4.75 $4.50 
LO a epee HE Phase wai Steed beat, i a ehicreie, cat aoe 5.00 4.80@4.90 
PoLNOh ae CU Crees oman em aa ome. Be 5.00 4.90@5.00 
Chestnut cert oer re ree BF 2D 4.90@5.00 


Bituminous—In some quarters better call for certain brands: 


is noted, but as a whole, the market remains without feature. 
Contracting still continues, with the same indifferent attitude 
on the part of the purchasing agents. Prices are on a parity 


with last week, and the inducement of a slight cut appears. 


to offer little incentive to buying. 


BALTIMORE 


Operators busy on new contracts. 
there is a possibility of reduced prices. 
oft. 


The trade is devoting its attention almost exclusively to. 


arranging new contracts. In some cases there is a disposi- 


tion to renew at practically the same figures as obtained- last. 


year, but in others there is a strong inclination to hold out 
for lower prices. It seems entirely likely, from the present 
outlook, that contracts for some of the lower grade fuels will 
be made at slightly less rates than obtained last spring. 
Warm weather is causing the anthracite trade to fall off. 
Except for isolated calls the trade has settled down to that 
period of waiting that always preceeds the regular contract- 
ing season and the time when the householders put in orders. 
to take advantage of the lowest prices of the twelve months. 
Export business is moving along at a brisk pace, and the 
prospects for late February and early March loading are ex- 
cellent. The following charters were announced here this 
week: Italian steamer “St. Fillans,’’ Naples; British steamer 
*“Bedeburn,” Italy; British steamer ‘“Allanton,’’ 
British steamer “Tddlesleigh,” Italy; American schooner “Mary 
E. Palmer,” Rio Janeiro; Norwegian steamer “Port Antonio,” 


Guantanamo; American schooner “Stanley M. Seaman,” Cien- 


fuegos; American schooner “Lizzie M. Parsons,’ Cienfuegos, 
and American schooner ‘Charles T. Schull,’ Porto Rico. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement for the week shows up well. Government loads 
both collier and barge tonnage. Demand improving somewhat 
and there is a brighter outlook for the February tonnage. 


The dumpings from Hampton Roads piers for the week 
have shown up well considering existing conditions. In ad- 
dition to shipments coastwise and foreign the government. 
loadings have helped considerably to swell the week’s move- 
ment, the U. S. Collier “Cyclops” alone taking 11,800 tons. 
Export cargoes have gone to Cristobal, Georgetown, Rio de 
Janeiro, Port of Spain and Havana. Of the coal exported 
Cristobal has taken the greatest percentage, three large car- 
goes having been consigned there. 

The demand has improved somewhat on both the high vol- 
atile and New River and Pocahontas and there have also been 
some spot sales of prepared coal. With the coal already dumped 
and the amount of vessel tonnage due, the outlook for the 
month of February is perhaps somewhat better than was 
anticipated at the beginning. 

Hampton Roads shippers were awarded a government 
contract for the delivery of 12,000 tons Navy Standard coal to 
Boston and about 1000 tons to Port Royal. The complete list 
of bidders and awards on this deal will be found under Con- 
tract No. 125 on p. 400. 


On lower grade coals. 
Anthracite sales drop. 


Sardinia;. 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Mary E. Palmer Norfolk Rio Janeiro 1377 
Mount Ho Philadelphia Key West 989 
Edwin R. Hunt Philadelphia Porto Rico 1005 
Ruth E. Merrill Baltimore Boston 2309 
Port Antonio Norwegian Baltimore Guantanamo 717 
Rob Roy Baltimore Mayport 684 
A. M. Carlisle Philadelphia Charleston 302 
Mantanza (bark) Philadelphia Cadiz 929 $6.75 
Wm. E. Downes Virginia San Juan, P.R., 639 2.40 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Further advances and coal charters are even more difficult 
to negotiate. 


The general freight market remains firm at the high levels 
reached last week. except to West Indian ports, which rates 
have advanced slightly, and it is very difficult to interest 
steamship owners in export coal due to the great demand for 
steamers for other trades. 

We chartered several boats during the past week, and 
would suggest your communicating directiy with us if you 
desire any steamers for export coal. 


To Rate To Rate 

PIRVELEL pric cc Cist es axles $3.00 Guantanamo,........... $3.75 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.75 Demerara: cate ees 5.50@6.00 

WrCienfuegos............- 3.50 Rermuda aes ame cock 3.75@4.25 
Port of Spain, Trinidad.. 3.50 Were, Crum, eeae oe. soantiates 3.50 

MM LICE cosas Sosteyes esis 3.50 PR AINPICOs sak ee waxes 3.50 

Weest. Lhomas...........-. 3.50 RIOMES so ee aire ered ce 9.60 
BUAEDRCOB A colle. s.cr sce cre 6.016 3.50 Montevideo, Buenos | 
PRAWIALON rec tale cine. che.e va 3.50@3.75 Aires or La Plata...... 9.004 
RIOYAOROC EN coats ces cts 5s Se IA Mediterranean.......... 11.40 
BPC AIO crc Cyec'e «, disereis 0 3.75 Vialparsisos = een nlsic or whe 7.20 


: 
Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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OHIO VALLEY 
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PITTSBURGH 


Mild weather and decreased demand. Mining continued at 
about 55% capacity, and more free coal than ever, with 
somewhat deeper price cutting. 


The weather has been remarkably mild and the retail coal 
trade is almost at a standstill. Variations in domestic coal 
demand on account of temperature are particularly wide in 
a natural gas district like this because in many dwellings 
the rooms are heated normally with gas, this being supple- 
mented, in cold weather only, by a coal-fired furnace. There 
has been no further increase in demand from railroads or 
manufacturers, but the consumption remains heavier than 
in December. 

Mining operations being at the rate of about 55% of capac-~- 
ity there is more free coal than ever and prices remain quite 
irregular, odd lots occasionally going at a dollar or less for 
mine-run. There is still no interest being taken in Lake 
coal and it is generally accepted that prospects for the Lake 
trade are poor. Operators who two months ago thought they 
would not be satisfied to make contracts at $1.15 for mine-run 
would now probably be glad to accept that figure. We quote 
asking prices for best grades, usually shaded for prompt, 
unchanged as follows: Slack, 90c.@$1; nut and slack, $1.05; 
mut, $1.10; mine-run, $1.15; %-in., $1.25; 1%-in., $1.35, per 
net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


TORONTO, CAN, 


New tariff on bituminous now in effect. Anthracite quiet 
and demand easier. 


The market is quiet and featureless with a lessened de- 
mand for anthracite. Last week the new tariff went into 
effect, increasing the duty on bituminous 74%, the rate on 
anthracite remaining unchanged. So far the increase has had 
little effect on prices. Quotations are as follows: Retail an- 
thracite, egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, $6.75; bitu- 
'minous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25@4.50; domestic lump $6; 
eannel, $7.50; wholesale f.o.b. cars three-quarter lump $3.78; 
screenings, $3. 
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COLUMBUS 

The long continued warm weather has had a distinctly 
adverse effect upon the domestic trade. Slowness character- 
izes the entire business and there is little hope for revival 
before the stocking-up period. 

} The domestic trade in Ohio has been rather weak during 
| the past week, due to the continued high temperatures. It 
is believed that there will still be some cold weather before 
spring, but dealers are loath to increase their stocks at this 
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time and cancellations have been frequent. In some cases 
where orders were not canceled, they have been held up 
indefinitely and will only be effective in case of a long 
cold snap. 

Retail prices are still rather firm as dealers are not 
inclined to cut when there is practically no demand. Poca- 
hontas and West Virginia splints are still favorites among 
the domestic consumers although there is quite a sprinkling 
of orders for Hocking. 

Steam business is practically dead; manufacturing is quiet 

and requisitions for steam consumption are decreasing rather 
than increasing. Railroad fuel business is fairly active as 
they are taking a larger tonnage. In other lines there is 
no disposition to accumulate stocks and many of the users 
are content to buy in the open market so that the work 
of renewing steam contracts is most difficult. The demand 
for the small sizes is still rather strong because of the 
small amount of lump being produced. 
. Some attention is now being given to the Lake trade 
although it is still too early to predict as to the volume 
which will be required in the Northwest. A small amount of 
coal has already been loaded on vessels. 

Production in Ohio fields is at a very low point. The 
Hocking Valley is estimated as producing about 30% of normal 
and the same figures are reported in the Jackson and Cam- 
bridge districts. In the Massillon field the output is about 
40% ana the Pomeroy Bend about 50% of the average. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 





Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump............-- $1.45 Sle 50) ae eteares 
Inch and a quarter............ elo 1.35 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch............ 25 1.30 $25 
IN Gates So ces oletaceisl o siete nies 1.15 Leos L.15 
INTIRCETIT ak ceteei ake evceoteniera crate 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack 0.60 0.65 0.55 
Coarse: slacks soge er ene 0.50 0.55 0.45 
CLEVELAND 


Spring weather keeps the market stationary. Consign- 
ment coal a drug on the market. Considerable anthracite be- 
ing loaded on Lake vessels at Buffalo. 


Retail trade is much below normal and dealers are neither 
ordering new coal nor moving stocks on hand. The weather 
is so warm that domestic fuel for the large consumers, such 
as apartment houses and blocks, is barely moving. The 
weather is also having its effect on the steam trade as facto- 
ries use a large amount of additional fuel in cold weather 
to warm the shops. 

The smaller sales have not resulted in a material change 
of prices, but have kept the brokers and operators active to 
avoid car service. Brokers have been asked to aid in cleaning 
up coal on track, but the larger agencies have had all the 
coal they could handle without taking on more. Consign- 
ment coal is a drug on the market; this is largely three- 
quarter, and the coarse coal market is much depressed. Last 
fall the gas well drillers were the principal consumers of sur- 
plus coarse coal, but of the §0 to 100 rigs that were at work 
at that time, more than 75% are now idle or working in ter- 
ritory where they can get gas. Slack sells at $1.65 to $1.70 
with West Virginia three-quarter at $1.80 on track here. 

Anthracite—Buffalo anthracite shippers are taking all the 
vessel tonnage available for coal. As fast as ships unload 
grain they are chartered, the coal shippers paying the ex- 
pense of moving the vessels to the docks. The contracts also 
eall for delivery of the coal not earlier than one month 
from the date navigation opens, Apr. 15, or as soon thereafter 
as ice moves out of the harbor. The coal shippers do not 
need the coal at the Upper Lakes until late in the summer 
and the steamship business has not shown any indication of 
opening early; for this reason owners Will not charter until 
they know they can hold the boats in port until down cargoes 
can be procured. 

The market continues quotable as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
Ub bee) puch ory terkegare a. SS CO eae iad ee Me re et A "tk etacdia] hm | ee cisita 
Trap sO ilies sie sareeh <eraie ee mee ioteretets $2.35 Srcisisiates NTE, Coketa sissy 
Le aitipy, LA like creeks oh leche: ie anal rote 2.20 S1205 5 Mae oe ccd 
Dainpyls Iya de one Sot OU ere AE a ayecle a Me ctanrer 
Nites) oie Sh rs Soe mori 2.25 2.10 1.90 $2.05 
TUGE Wanita Steele wie 5 OL aire ree Ge cone Be Matec vie < Sale cuits 
der G in. ct eects LNs oes 2:00 Sew ochre es 
Mine rin. ccwes.er-e7s 2.60 2.15 1.90 1.85 1.95 
Sake sc.k occcte ee Nerve atendiee 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.75 
CINCINNATI 


Some contract business closed. Prompt market dull and 
operators are restricting production. 

With generally mild weather the feeling is growing that 
there is little use to look for any more winter business, and 
attention is now devoted to the beginning of the spring sea- 
son. The movement of prepared sizes for the domestic trade 
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is extremely slow, dealers buying only for immediate needs, 
and many of them having coal to carry over. A very slight 
improvement in the local steam market is noted, but not 
enough to create any marked stimulation to business. 

The logical course of restricting production is being fol- 
lowed by some operators. There is still some little distress 
coal available and buyers are consequently holding off in 
hopes of picking up bargains. Even the smokeless producers 
have been affected by this, prices having broken somewhat 
as compared to the usually steady market for Pocahontas. 
Reports of possible trouble in several of the West Virginia 
districts this spring are expected to have a stimulating effect 
on the market. 


LOUIS VILLE 


Prices ease off still further and now range at less than 
summer figures. Additional restrictions in working sched- 
ules. 


Prices are even lower than the usual summer schedule and 
such contracts as are being renewed are ranging from 10 to 
15e. below the previous figures. Operations are on a dwind- 
ling basis also, western Kentucky being the first to feel the 
slump. 

Asking prices, which are purely nominal, range from $1.50 
to $1.60 for block, though sales are being made as low as 
$1.25; lump is offered at $1.30 to $1.40; round at from $1.25 
down, while nut and slack top prices are from 50 to 65c., with 
very little demand for the lower grades; these prices are f.o.b. 
mines. The operators usually keep going as long as they 
ean realize cost of production but when that fails the mines 
are closed down. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke market stagnant and contract coke available at lower 
prices than under recently made contracts. Production and 
shipments substantially unchanged. 


The coke market continues stagnant. The furnaces in 
operation seem to be well provided with coke and no ad- 
ditional furnaces are going into blast that would need to 


buy. Prices are not well developed as there is no inquiry but 
it is certain that purchases could be made for. delivery to 
July 1 at least at a lower level than when contracts were be- 
ing made two or three months ago. We quote: Prompt fur- 
nace, $1.50@1.55; contract furnace, first half, $1.65; year, $1.75; 
prompt foundry, $2@2.35; contract foundry, nominal, $2.20@ 
2.30, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Feb. 18 at 250,- 
855 tons, a decrease of 5503 tons, and shipments at 249,543 
tons, an increase of 1696 tons. 
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Buffalo—There is still report of a better movement of coke 
at the oven centers and it must be that someone is making 
more iron that formerly. Whether this really means the be- 
ginning of a return to iron activity remains to be seen, but as 
a rule the shippers do not look for it yet. They say that the 
showing is more accidental than otherwise. There is no in- 
crease in the prices of coke, best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry 
selling for $4.25 and stock coke at $3.30. 

Chicago—The demand for furnace and foundry coke is 
slow with prices irregular. There is some increased buying of 
domestic coke, but in general the expected improvement has 
not materialized. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, $4.75 @4.95; 
Connellsville, $4.65@4.80; Wise County 72-hr. (select), $4.50@ 
4.75; gas coke, $4.10@4.25; furnace, $4.50@4.65. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Steel mills maintain their 
outlook is still 
unsatisfactory. 


increased schedules, 
indeterminate. 


but the 
Railroad buying continues 


February is enjoying a heavier daily percentage of spe- 
cification on contracts than did January, a condition re- 
flected in the higher rate of operations of the steel mills, 
and March will be materially helped by the fruition of con- 
tracts of quite some volume on which figuring has been 
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Vol- 7, Nop? 


going on this month. There are numerous negative influ- 
ences which tend to chill the enthusiasm for the immediate 
future, but confidence in continued steady, if slight, im- 
provement persists. Nothing has happened to shed light on 
how well March advances for finished ‘steel will be held, but 
it is to be remembered that the bulk of the normal con- 
sumption is under contract and will not be pressing the 
market. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. is operating at 65% of capacity, 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at 95% of capacity, with 
independent tin-plate makers ranging from 75 to nearly 
100%, and the plate mills of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration at Homestead are turning out over 75% of their 
capacity, largely for pipe work taken a short time ago by 
the National Tube Co. 

While railroads are still slow in deciding on bridge 
work and car builders have inquiry now for not more than 
2400 cars, both freight and passenger, to encourage them, 
some rail purchases are to be noted, including 8000 tons 
for the Soo Line, 6000 tons for the Southern and 5000 tons 
for the Baltimore & Ohio. It is estimated that 15,000 tons 
of girder rails have been sold in the last two or three 


weeks. China is asking for 9000 tons of rails.—‘‘The Iron 
Age.” 
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ST. LOUIS 

Quotations off to new record low levels. Many mines shut 
down. Conditions fail to show improvement in any direction. 

The local coal market is in a most distressing condition; 
what was supposed to be the bottom of the market a few 
weeks ago was eclipsed during the past week when it came to 
low prices. In some instances Carterville coal got down to 
$1.10 for egg and $1.15 for lump, while nut went at $1, 
screenings at from 60c. to 70c. and mine-run was plentiful at 
90c. Many mines in the field shut down rather than put 
their coal on the market at these figures and there was even 
some question as to whether coal could be marketed at these 
prices, in view of the large over-production coal that went on ~ 
demurrage at many points. 

In the Standard field 2-in. lump went down to 90c. with — 
screenings at 50c. and 6-in. lump at $1.10 to $1.15. With very — 
little chance of much colder weather there is little hope for — 
eny good prices on domestic sizes; this means that with any 
demand at all for steam coal, these prices will advance 
rapidly from now on. However, the business depression is 
not bettering in this section, despite rumors to the contrary 
and a lot of boosting both privately and publicly. A local — 
ice plant contracted for Mt. Olive 2-in. screenings during the — 
past week for 50c. a ton at the mines, this coal taking a 
57%c. freight rate. The contract price on this grade of coal 
during the past year was from 62%c. to 65c. at the mines. 

There is a small movement of anthracite coming in and 
a very small tonnage of smokeless. 


CHICAGO 

Apathy dominates the market with prices declining. 
nois and Indiana coarse coals weak. 
depressed. Steam coals soft. 

The market is decidedly weak and uncertain for all grades. 
This is due mainly to the continuance of warmer weather 
and the inability of producers to curtail their production in 
conformity with the demand, or perhaps the unwillingness 
of some shippers to restrain the forwarding of consignment 
coal. Retailers’ stocks are more than ample for current 
needs, and they are not inclined to increase them; a number 
of them already have stocks which will be carried over until 
late next summer at the present rate of absorption. The 
contract period is now approaching, but retailers show no 
inclination to obligate themselves on future business because 
of the bitter experience during the past season. 

Steam coals for manufacturing and industrial plants show 
no betterment. Some districts report slight improvement in 
the demand for screenings, but on the whole any considerable 
increase is not discernible. Indiana and Illinois mines are. 
operating approximately one-half time, and curtailment = 
tonnage does not seem to help quotations. 

Franklin and Williamson County operators issued a new 
circular this week reducing the price on lump, egg and No. | 
nut to $1.50. There is an immense quantity of the smaller 
sizes on hand unsold, with little business offered. I 

The domestic demand from the Indiana mines is nil, and | 
what little coal they are producing is for steam purposes. 
Three important producing mines have been permanently 
abandoned during the past three weeks, two of which have 
been operating for ten years past. The steam coal prices 
are unchanged, but with a weakening tendency. - 


———— 


Thli- 
Smokeless situation 


February 27, 1915 


In che Springfield district, the domestic demand is very 
light, and prices for steam coals remain about the same; 
railroads are taking their minimum contract requirements 
from this section. 

An increasingly wide variation in prices is noted on 
eastern Kentucky grades, and the idea seems to be to sell 
the coal at most any figure in order to dispose of it. 

Hocking shipments to this territory have been curtailed 
and prices are improved as a result; most sales are around 
$1.35 to $1.50. 

Splint coals are a drug on the market at prices ranging 
from 35c. to 50c. below the normal level. 

As an indication of the shattering of prices in smokeless 
coals, a representative of one of the prominent shippers 
recently offered 50 cars of smokeless mine-run at a price of 
70c. and found but few takers. There has been a decided 
slump in the demand for smokeless coal, and spot sales are 
made at almost unbelievable prices. 

Prevailing quotations are as follows: 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 


Lum $1. eh 50 $1. Or. 40 $1. ate 75 $1. ape 50 $1. cee’ 75 
4-in. y hs ae 
Steam lump SQS" 
24-in. lump. See 1.25@1 40 
ne lump. oie 1.20@1.35 
Mine-run... 1.05@1.15 1.00@1.05 1.05@1.10 
Dgg........ 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.35 1. 15@1. 35 1.30@1.65 
No.lwashed 455 a Fa Pe 1.25@1.50 
No.2washed ae 4 1.20@1.40 
6x3-in. egg. ae ey pe oe 
BIG. . a Fae ee 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.15@1.25 
No. lnut.. 1.25@1.40 ae, “eat Loe 
No. 2 nut.. 1.25@1.35 ey igeme! mae 
Sereenings.. 0.65@0.75 0.55@0.65 0.65@0.75 0.65@0.75 
‘ N. Riv. & 
Harrisburg E. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 

Lump.. $1. ct time 50 $1.40@1.65 $1.50@2.00 $1.50@2.00 Pt 
1}-in. lump. ah. i Ihe pea 50 4a Bet wd $1.25@1.50 
Lump & egg ee irate Leos fe, 
Mine-run... 1.05@1.10 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.25 1.15@1.25 
Bgg........ 1.25@1.50 1.10@1.25 1.75@2.25 1.65@2.25 ree 
No. l nut.. 1.35@1.50 acne 1.40@1.75 Sao 
No. 2 nut.. 1.30@1.35 te 
Screenings.. 0.55@0.70 En eyo eet ae 

Knox and Greene Goenty 5-in. lump, $1.35@1.50; 3-in. 


lump, $1.25@1.35; 5-in. egg, $1.20@1.35; 3-in. egg, $1.20@1.35; 
mine-run, $1.50@1.10; screenings, 60@70c. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Weather against an active coal trade. 
Screenings not plentiful and price has stiffened. 
coal field reports a poor season. 


Mines on half time. 
The block 


The weather has been almost spring-like, cutting down the 
demand for all kinds of coal, particularly domestic lump. 
About the only hope for betterment is a larger demand for 
steam grades from factories and this is slow to materialize. 
Mines are on half-time. Those in the block field report that 
the winter season now closing has been about as poor as 
any in the history of the district; only a few of the mines 
have had a steady run and then only for short periods. 
The medium-size mines of the state have been the chief 
sufferers. There have been no changes in prices, either at 
the mines or retail yards, and the trade has given up hope 

of any advance the remainder of the season. Owing to the 
lessened production of other grades, slack is getting scarce 
and some companies announce sales at a premium. 


KANSAS CITY 


Retailers are buying little and market is sluggish. 
weather continues. 


A slackening of trade was felt among the retail dealers 
during the last week because of the mild weather, but the 
_ first sign of lower temperatures is expected to cause a rush 
a buyers whose supplies become depleted at this season 
Bot the year. The retail yards have enough tonnage on hand 
j eare for present needs, which makes trade slow for the 
. 

, 


Mild 


wholesale men. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS-} 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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STEELE 


THE COAL CAR SITUATION 


After having discontinued the publication of car surpluses 
and shortages since Nov. 1, 1914, the American Railway As- 
sociation has once more resumed issuing these statements 
although in a somewhat abbreviated form. The initial report 
shows the situation on Feb. 1, covering 159 railroads as com- 
pared with 192 railroads on the date of the last statement. 
The gross surplus of idle coal and gondola cars on Feb. 1, 
of the current year, was 133,200 and the shortage 201. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of imports and 
exports of the United States for December, 1913-14, and for 
the twelve months ending December, 1912-13-14, in long tons: 


—Twelve Months ——— December————. 




















Imports from: 1912 1913 1914 1913 1914 
United Kingdom 8,697 6,141 27,421 812 10,992 
Canada... ."... 1,404,139 1,096,924 1,050,592 116,944 112,759 
Japan... ete nas 30,621 117,483 75,109 18,046 19,170 
Australia and 

Tasmania... . 162,671 188,613 219,941 27,859 25,114 
Other countries 2,222 4,696 2.253 Ta age, 
Totals. (2.70 1,608,350 1,413,857 1,375,316 165,061 168,035 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
Canada. is... 3,615,530 4,083,333 3,767,774 219,422 182,349 
ES EAM etre eters, 3, cristal cht sate, hon ee Eee OP atl wer ee. 
rveuaye fesse 6 hs Senn Ue eee See 84 
Other countries. 73,259 70,969 62,464 6,885 
eo a 3,688,789 4,154,386 3,830,244 226,391 
Bituminous 
Canadas. oi s.5.. 10,483,010 13,496,190 9,170,901 746,890 
Panama Weck ae 486,309 489,761 267,598 37,210 
INLOZICOs oct so. 302,487 477,046 359,802 37,619 
Cuba... a ariate sys 1,152,004 1,275,538 1,074,825 74,580 1733 
West Indies.. ... 651,268 608,762 552,600 60,308 28, 596 
Argentina geek Gt aeiet ae 70,048 0 I ee ee 9,305 
Ls ileal © AMEN ahh 279,933 278,026 29,270 17/090 
MASUR UB WAS crag Vioctate Gh 16,858 76,088 DT OOBt hee 5. ty 
Other countries. 1,434,900 1,272,621 1,780,762 132,404 98,997 
Total....... 14,459,978 17,986,757 13,801,850 1,129,976 696,546 
Bunker coal.... 7,340,100 7,700,520 7,266,002 ~~ 607,249 ~—S 490,931 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road for January of 
this year, the twelve months of last year and the year before 
were as follows, in short tons: 














— January — — Twelve Months —~ 
Coal 1914 1915 1913 1914 
Tidewater, foreign....... 151,315 104,250 1,542,950 1,904,306 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 337,654 260,551 3,805,847 3,763,420 
Dorwiesties,.. 22:20, ae Lees 1,476,845 1,522,137 19,512,118 19,804,243 
Coke 
Tidewater, forélgm..:<35.0 | 0 s4.-as 414 31,082 1,415 
DOGMIGStiGiyt.. aceon 118,745 69,801 1,567,323 1,017,196 
POUR LS teat pct «! os eka ee 2,084,559 1,957,153 26,459,320 26,490,580 
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| FOREIGN MARKETS 
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ENGLAND 
Markets in the most acute condition in the history of the 
country. Inadequate car supply the main trouble. 


London, Feb. 12—There is little doubt that the coal industry 
as a whole has fallen into a state of chaos without precedent 
in its history perhaps. The conditions prevailing during the 
Boer War and the last great strike were by no means so 
bad as those of today, and it has been a blessing to the house 
coal trade that the winter has been of the mildest character 
so far. As it is, the demands for coal of all descriptions and 
in all directions is much in excess of the available supply. 
Transport difficulties are accountable for more than half the 
trouble, but it is impossible to get anyone connected with the 
railways to admit any such contention. Nevertheless, we 
have well authenticated cases of wagons taking a couple of 
months to perform the double journey from the colliery to 
destination and back. That this has been quite unavoidable 
owing to transport of troops and war stores of all descrip- 
tions does not alter the fact, and with the general public | 
clamoring for the Government to regulate the price of coal 
and works of all descriptions at their wits’ end to get in 
adequate supplies, it is only bare justice to the whole trade 
that the actual facts should be made known.—‘‘The Iron 
& Coal Trades Review.” 

Feb. 12—There is a strong demand for all classes of coal 
for March loading. Prices show a further advance and are 
approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam....,.. $5.28@5.40 Best Monmouthshires.... * 74@4.80 
Best scones. «ach, AS2@ 5160 Gecondsscs.. ..oanel bs 4.56@4.68 
Secondsod. 5 ete tty hate 4.86@4.98 Best Cardiff smalls... .. 4.08@4.20 
Best dry coals.......... 4.80@5.04 Cargo smalls.......... 3.60@3.84 

The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Owing to difficulty in arranging loading turns 
chartering is slow. Rates are approximately as follows: 


Tan enRELHONRN REN HOEERENINS 


Gibraltar......... St 80.ccNaples: we.. seeks ge Las Palmas...... $5.16 
WU GIGI E% vive scesrs iets . Venice, Ancona... 10.20 St. Vincent....... 5.52 
Marseilles........ 5.79 Alexandria....... 7.20 Rio Janeiro...... 6.72 
AIPIOLS We leis. cre xis > 5240) Port Said.vc...% 7.20 Monte Video..... 5.76 
Gen0a. Aina. neve: -s<05 River Plate...... 6.00 


Note—These quotations are based on an exchange rate of 
one shilling equals 24 cents. 
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Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in 
every respect except where the source of information ts 
questionable, in which event it is noted. All contracts 
are listed promptly on receipt and only repeated when 
additional information becomes available or in the last 
issue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. 
Liberal remuneration will be paid for all legitimate 
notices of this kind sent in. 

No. 67—Schenectady, N. Y.—The local city government 
will be in the market for about 4730 tons of anthracite stove 
and egg coal, Mar. 1 (p. 275). The contract is usually closed 


at about $6.50 per ton. Address Board of Contract and Sup- 
ply, Franklin St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


No. 75—Ottawa, Can.—The Canadian Department of Pub- 
lic Works has asked for tenders until Mar. 1 for supply of 
best quality steam coal to be delivered in quantities, and at 
places specified (p. 275). Address Secy. R. C. Desrochers, De- 
partment of Public Works, Ottawa, Can. 


No. 77—Rochester, Ind.—The Rochester Electric Light, 
Heat & Power Co. at this point will be in the market for 
7000 tons of Indiana mine-run coal on Mar. 1 (p. 275). The 
contract is to run over one year and it is usually closed at 
$2.10 per ton. Address Rochester Electric Light, Heat & 
Power Co., Rochester, Ind. 


No. 78—Detroit, Miech.—The Municipal Electric Light Plant 
will be in the market for 1800 tons of Youghiogheny dock-run 
coal on Mar. 1 (p. 275). This coal laid down at Detroit usually 
costs $5 per ton and deliveries are to be made over the next 
year. Address City Clk. E. J. Bestick, Detroit, Mich. 


Md.—-Henry Sonneborn & Co., Pratt and 
will be in the market about Mar. 1 for 
Address 


No. 85—-Baltimeore, 
Paca St., Baltimore, 
3500 to 4000 tons of standard mine-run coal (p. 318). 
Pur. Agt. A. Mainzer, Baltimore, Md. 

No. 86—Hinsdale, tll.—The Municipal Electric Light Plant, 
at this place, will be in the market about the first of next 
month for 4000 tons of screenings (p. 318). The approximate 
cost is 90c. per ton at the mine and Purity coal is commonly 


used. The contract is let on a competitive basis. Address 
Mer. H. H. Bristol, Municipal Hlectric Light Plant, Hinsdale, 
Tl. 


No. 87—New York, N. Y.—The bids on this contract (p. 
318), which provides for furnishing and delivering anthracite 
and semibituminous coal, were as follows, per gross ton: 


Semibituminous Buckwheat No. 3 -—Pea 


J 


600 15 150) 12300) 5425595850) 200) 99500 
Name of Bidder 1 2 3 1 2 8 4 5 
Empire C. Min. Co. i 2 $2.14 see Lite BOONES err 
Gavin Rowe : 98 1.87 $2.89 $2.87 3.85 $3.89 
Meeker & Co.. eta ie 2.301 open 3.69 3.69 
Lineaweaver & Co. 2.87 She Leo 3:00 
John W. Peale... 3.05 4.60 2.00 3.72 


wo, 
5 = 
toe 


Wes he waco D. 

J, ©) Schimadekes” ..- A One ae ys 2680 

Bacon Coal Co.. $4.43 4.31 . 3.38 3.1 
3.0 


G. A. Harris & Co. 3.15 ate Ae 274A ihe Di eacOn: 
Wm. Farrel & Son 3.20 4.40 3.75 1.78 3.35 Ae 3 Te 
Om Dy Nortonecocw2es SF OAL S88 4 3.74 
Penn ~HKiuely (Coz 3.25 2.20 4.05 4.05 


Delivery at Harta ieiard: 2Delivery an city prison, Man- 
hattan. *%Delivery at city prison, Brooklyn. ‘Delivery at 
penitentiary on Blackwells Island. ‘Delivery at workhouse, 
Blackwells Island. 

Address Comr. Katherine Bement Davis, 


Correction, Municipal Bldg., New York. 


Department of 


No. 92—Kenunebunk, Maine—The electric light department 
at this place will be in the market about Mar. 1 for 375 long 
tons of Georges Creek coal (p. 318). The usual contracting 
figure is about $5 per ton. The award is made on a com- 
petitive basis. Address Supt. I. H. Wells, Electric Light 
Dept., Kennebunk, Maine. 


No. 103—Ottawa, Ont., Can.—Bids will be received until 
4 p.m., Mar. 1, for furnishing a supply of steam coal for the 
departmental dredges (p. 356). R. C. Desrochers is Secre- 
tary of the Department of Public Works, Ottawa. Address 
Dist. Engr. John Sweeney, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


No. 117—Boston, Mass.—This contract (p. 357) will be 
closed during’ March instead of April as previously announced; 
deliveries are to be in proportionate amounts each month at 
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Tidewater, Hampton Roads, Va. 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


No, 122—St. John, N. B., Can. 
ceived until 4 p.m., Mar. 


Address R. E. Hamilton, 147 


will be re- 
1, for furnishing coal for the De- 
partmental Dredges for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
(p. 357). Address Supt. of Dredges J. K. Blenkinsop, Dept. 
of Public Works, St. John, N. B., Can. 


No, 136—Sandusky, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received by 
the city government until noon, Mar. 1, for furnishing about 
3000 tons of bituminous mine-run coal (p. 357). Address 
Dir. of Pub. Ser. John J. Molter, Sandusky, Ohio. 


No. 137—Ellensburg, Wash.—Bids will be received up to 
8 a.m., Mar. 1, for furnishing steam coal for Kittitas County 
at the following places: Heating plant at county jail, at 
Shoskins and Holmes Spur and at such places in Ellensburg 
as required (p. 357). Delivery is to be made in carload lots. 
Address County Audr. W. G. Damerow, Ellensburg, Wash. 





No. 142—Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Bids will be received until 
10 a.m., Mar. 2, for furnishing one year’s supply of anthra- 
cite coal for the Hudson River State Hospital. Specifica- 
tions may be obtained on application (p. 358). Address the 
Purchasing Committee, Capitol Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


No. 143—Buffalo, N. Y.—Bids will be received until Mar. 
8 for furnishing the annual supply of anthracite and bitum- 
inous coal for the schools and other public buildings of the 
city (p. 358). Deliveries are to be made in such quantities 
and at such times as specified. Each bid must be accom- 
panied by a check for 10% of the total bid, and bonds for 
50% will be required. Address Comr, Francis G. Ward, Dept. 
of Public Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


No. 150—Boston, Mass.—The United States Post Office and 
Sub Treasury Building here, will receive bids until Apr. 1 
for furnishing coal during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916. 
Bids are requested on 1800 tons of anthracite screenings and 
1300 tons of bituminous mine-run. Deliveries are to be as 
required. Address, Custodian Wm. F. Murray, United States 
Post Office and Sub Treasury Building, Boston, Mass. 


No. 151—-Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore American con- 
sumes about 800 tons of soft coal per year. The present con- 
tract expires during April. Address Mgr. J. W. Stoddard, 
The Baltimore American, Baltimore, Md. 


No. 152—Forestdale, R. I.—The Forestdale Mfg. Co. will 
be in the market for approximately 4000 tons of bituminous 
coal about Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. A. Grove, Forestdale 
Mfg. Co., Forestdale, R. I. 


No. 153—West Upton, Mass.—William Knowlton & Sons 
will soon place a contract for 1500 tons of bituminous coal, 
deliveries to commence about Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. 
George W. Knowlton, Jr., William Knowlton & Sons, West 
Upton, Mass. 


No. 154—Stamford, Conn.—The Stamford Gas & Electric 
Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1, for 5000 tons of gas 
coal. Address Pur. Agt. R. Crawford, Stamford Gas & Hlectrie 
Co., Stamford, Conn. 


No. 155—Boston, Mass.—Williams & Bangs, at this place, 
will soon be in the market for about 15,000 tons of bituminous 
and anthracite coal for use in various buildings in the city. 
Deliveries are to be as required.. Address, Daniel F. Carew, 
18 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


No. 156—Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore Sun consumes 
about 700 tons of soft mine-run coal annually, the present 
contract expiring in April. Address Pur. Agt. Miss M. B. 
Koller, The Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, Md. 


No, 157—Detroit, 
up to 2 p.m., Mar. 9, by the Board of Water Commissioners 
for furnishing 25,000 tons of bituminous mine-run coal. The 
Board reserves the right to order, before Aug. 15, 2000 addi- 
tional tons at the contract price. Each bid must be accom- 
panied by a certified check of $500. Address Secy. H. A. 
Gilmartin, Board of Water Commissioners, Detroit, Mich. 


No. 158—Newark, N. J.—Bids will be received until Mar. 3 
by the Board of Chosen Freeholders for furnishing a supply 
of coal from Mar. 15, 1915, to Sept. 16, 1915. Address Clk. 
of the Board of Chosen Freeholders, Newark, N. J. 














February 27, 1915 


No. 159—West Fitchburg, Mass.—The Fitchburg Paper Co. 
at this place will contract for 1800 tons of bituminous coal, 
deliveries to commence about Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. 
G. R. Wallace, Fitchburg Paper Co., West Fitchburg, Mass. 


No. 160—Baltimore, Md.—The Riddlemoser Bldg., Baltimore, 
uses from 450 to 525 tons of soft mine-run coal per year, 
the present contract expiring in April. Address Pur. Agt. 
Bagby & Baer, Room 818 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


No. 161—Pawtucket, R. I.—The Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
will be in the market for about 5000 tons of bituminous 
coal on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. A. C. Dexter, Greene & 
Daniels Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


No. 162—Shelton, Conn.—The Adams Mfg. Co., at this place, 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 3500 tons of bituminous 
coal. Address Pur. Agt. R. F. Adams, Adams Mfg. Co., 106 
Grand St., New York, N. Y. 


No. 163—Boston, Mass.—The Quincy Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Co., at this place, are in the market for 15,000 to 
20,000 tons of bituminous mine-run coal. Deliveries are to 
begin Apr. 1 and to be as required, but chiefly during the 
summer period. It is said that the company have nearly 
closed their contracts already. Address, Treas. & Mgr. Geo. 
H. Stoddard. 133 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


No. 164—Detroit, Mich.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until 2 p.m., Mar. 9, by the Board of Water Commissioners for 
furnishing about 700 tons of bituminous and 40 tons of 
anthracite coal to be delivered at the storage yard, emergency 
station and office of the Board of Water Commissioners. 
Address Secy. H. A. Gilmartin, Board of Water Commissioners, 
Detroit, Mich. 

No. 165—Stamford, Conn.—Beck & Co. will contract for 
2500 tons of bituminous coal about Apr. 7. Address Pur. Agt. 
George F. Leeming, 206 West 29th St., New York, N. Y. 


No. 166—Concord, N. H.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market on Apr. 1 for about 1000 tons 
of anthracite coal. The coal is bought from local dealers, 
the call for bids being advertised and the customary price 
is $6.80 per ton. Address Finance Com., Bd. of Education, 
Concord, N. H. 


No. 167—Exeter, N. H.—The Exeter Mfg. Co. at this place 
will be in the market on Apr 1. for 3000 tons of bituminous 
coal, deliveries to be made over the next year. For full par- 
ticulars address Pur. Agt. Chester A. Hatch, Exeter Mfg. Co., 
Exeter, N. H. 

No. 168—Bridgeport, Conn.—The Burns & Bassick Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for 1100 tons of bituminous 
coal. Address Pur. Agt. W. F. Burns, Burns & Bassick Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

No. 169—Athol, Mass.—The Athol Gas & Electric Co. will 
be in the market Apr. 1 for about 1700 tons of bituminous 
coal. Address Pur. Agt. P. B. Webber, Athol Gas & Electric 
Co., Athol, Mass. ; 

No. 170—Pontiae, Mich.—Bids will be received until 1:30 
p.m., Mar. 11, for furnishing the Pontiac State Hospital with 
a supply of coal for one year commencing May 1, 1915. The 
approximate quantities are 7500 tons of free-burning three- 
quarter lump bituminous coal and about 500 tons of anthra- 
cite coal (250 tons grate, 250 tons stove, and 30 tons chestnut). 
Prices must be f.o.b. hospital, and bidders must specify loca- 
tion of mine. Address Steward E. H. Halsey, Pontiac State 
Hospital, Pontiac, Mich. 

No. 171—Bridgeport, Conn.—The Salts Textile Mfg. Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for 10,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. Address Pur. Agt. C. F. Steod, Salts Textile Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. | 

No. 172—Boston, Mass.—The Boston & Maine R.R. Co. will 
soon be in the market for about 1,750,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. Address Pur. Agt. H. A. Fabian, Boston & Maine R.R. 
Co., Boston, Mass. 








No. 173—Indianola, Iowa—The local city government will 
be in the market for 2500 tons of steam and mine-run coal 
on Apr. 1. The coal is bought on a competitive basis, the 
prices ranging from $1.70 to $2.10. Address Supt. G. G. Litzen- 
burg, Indianola, Iowa. 


No. 174—Bridgeport, Conn.—The Union Typewriter Co. 
contracts for about 2000 tons of bituminous coal about Apr. 1. 
Address Pur. Agt. F. H. Willard, Union Typewriter Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


No. 175—Medfield, Mass.—The Medfield State Asylum will 
be in the market for 6000 tons of bituminous coal, about Apr. 1. 
Address Pur. Agt. F. H. Gross, Medfield State Asylum, Med- 
field, Mass. 


No. 176—St. Joseph, Mich.—The municipal government here 
will be in the market on Apr. 1 for both anthracite and 
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bituminous coal. From 800 to 1000 tons of mine-run bitu- 
minous will be required for the water department and the 
customary price for this grade is $3.45 f.o.b. From 500 to 800 
tons will also be required for the light department, the usual 
price on which is $5.85. Address the St. Joseph Water Dept. 
and Supt. F. A. Bunks of the Light Dept., St. Joseph, Mich. 


No. 177—Gillespie, I1l.—The light and power department at 
this place will be in the market for 3000 tons of screenings 
on about Apr. 1. The customary price ranges about 75c. at 
the mines and the business is negotiated on a competitive 
basis. Address, Southern Illinois Light & Power Co., Gillespie, 
Illinois. 


No. 178—Southbridge, Mass.—The Southbridge Printing Co. 
will contract about Apr. 1 for 12,000 tons of bituminous coal. 
Address Pur. Agt. Frank Hastley, Treasurer, Southbridge 
Printing Co., Southbridge, Mass. 

No. 179—Boston, Mass.—Williams & Bangs will soon be 
in the market for about 15,000 tons of bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal, to be delivered as required. Address Daniel F. 
Carew, 18 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


No. 180—Walpole, Mass.—The Walpole Rubber Co. will 
contract about Apr. 1 for 8000 tons of anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal. Address Pur. Agt. A. J. Baldwin, Walpole 
Rubber Co., Walpole, Mass. 


No. 181—Bridgeport, Conn.—The Canfield Rubber Co. at 
this place will contract about Apr. 1 for 1800 tons of bitu- 
minous coal. Address Pur. Agt. C. F. Holcomb, Canfield 
Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


No. 182—Niagara Falls, N. Y.—The local school board will 
be in the market on Apr. 1 for about 1700 tons of semi- 
anthracite coal. This business is usually done on contract 
with the summer delivery at $4.80 per ton and winter delivery 
$5.30 per ton. Address the Board of Education, Portage Road, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


No. 1883—Shawano, Wis.—The city water and tight plant 
at this place will be in the market for 2000 tons of bituminous 
coal, contract for which will be made on Apr. 1. This business 
is usually done on a competitive basis, the customary price 
ranging around $3.90, delivered. Address Supt. Paul E. Pap- 
saw, City Water & Light Plant, Shawano, Wis. 


No. 184—Providence, R. I.—The Gorham Mfg. Co. at this 
place will contract about Apr. 1 for 5000 tons of bituminous 
coal. Address Pur. Agt. C. E. Fairbanks, Gorham Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


No. 185—Danbury, Conn.—E. A. Malloy & Sons, Inc., will 
be in the market about Apr. 1, for 3000 tons of bituminous 
coal. Address Pur. Agt. H. B. Malloy, E. A. Malloy & Sons, 
Inec., Danbury, Conn. 


No. 186—Natick, Mass.—The Natick Gas Light Co.. at this 
place, will contract about Apr. 1 for 1700 tons of gas coal. 
Address Pur. Agt. R. W. Harwood, Treas., Natick Gas Light 
Co., Natick, Mass. 


No. 187—Wolfeboro, N. H.—The local electric light depart- 
ment will be in the market for approximately 300 tons of 
Georges Creek coal on Apr. 1. The customary price is $5.60, 
f.o.b. station. Address Supt. H. L. Miles, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


No. 188S—Sturgeon Bay, Wis.—The local utility commission 
will be in the market for about 4000 tons of coal, contract 
for which will be made during either March or April. Youghi- 
ogheny three-quarter coal is ordinarily used, and the price 
is about $3 per ton. Address Supt. James E. Johnson, Sturgeon 
Bay Utility Commission, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


No. 189—Bristol, Conn.—The Bristol & Plainsville Ry. Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 8000 tons of anthracite 
coal. Address Pur. Agt. E. Cockings, Bristol & Plainsville 
Ry. Co., Bristol, Conn. 


No. 190—Hyde Park, Mass.—The B. F.. Sturtevant Co. will be 
in the market for about 7000 tons of bituminous coal, de- 
liveries to commence about Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. H. P. 
Orrok, B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 


No. 191—Metropolis, Il1l.—The local water and light depart- 
ment will be in the market during March or April for about 
2700 tons of 2-in. screenings. This business is usually closed 
at about $1.60 per ton. Address Frederic N. Cover, C. E., 
City of Metropolis Water & Light Dept., Metropolis, Ill. 


No. 192—Rockville Center N. Y.—The local city government 
will be in the market for about 2500 tons of bituminous coal 
during the latter part of March. This business is customarily 
done at $3.53 per ton. Address Village Clk. George S. Utter, 
Rockville Center, N. Y. 

No. 193—Hartford, Conn.—The Pratt & Cady Co. at this 
place will contract for 2700 tons of anthracite coal about Apr. 
1. Address Pur. Agt. John S. Camp, Pratt & Cady Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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No. 194—New York, N. Y.—The Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co. 
will be in the market on Apr. 1 for approximately 30,000 tons 
of bituminous coal. The deliveries are to be made wherever 
the company may be doing work. Address Pur. Agt. H. E. 
Shaver, Park Row Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


No. 195—Holyoke, Mass.—The Valley Paper Co., Holyoke, 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 4000 tons of bituminous 
coal. Address Pur. Agt. Chas. B. Prescott, Treasurer of the 
Valley Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


No. 196—St. Johnsburg, Vt.—The E. & T. Fairbanks Co. of 
this place will be in the market for 3000 tons of anthracite 
and bituminous coal on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. C. H. Hor- 
ton, E. & T. Fairbanks Co., St. Johnsburg, Vt. 





No. 197—Newport, N, H.—Dexter Richards & Sons Co. of 
this place will be in the market on Apr. 1 for 2500 tons of soft 
coal. Deliveries to be made over the next year. Address 
Pur. Agt. F. W. Brown, Dexter Richards & Sons Co., New- 
DOVt, Nat: 


No. 198S—Lawrence, Mass.—The Champion International Co., 
at this place, will contract about Apr. 1 for 20,000 tons of 
- bituminous coal. Address Pur. Agt. G. E. Russell, Pres., 
Champion International Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


No. 199—Albany, N. Y.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until 10 a.m., Mar. 2, for furnishing and delivering 457,419,000 
lb. of coal to the various state hospitals. Address Purchasing 
Committee for New York State Hospitals, Room 138, Capitol, 
Albany! NG Ys 


No. 200—Topsham, Me.—The Pejepscot Paper Co. at this 
place will contract for 25,000 tons of soft coal for delivery 
over the next year, beginning Apr. 1. Address Treas. W. W. 
Nearing, Topsham, Me. 











No. 201i—New Britain, Conn.—North & Judd Mfg. Go. at 
this place will be in the market for 5000 tons of bituminous 
coal on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. F. W. Holmes, New Britain, 
Conn, 


No. 202—Portland, Me.—The Portland Iron & Steel Co. will 
be in the market for about 15,000 tons of gas coal on Apr. 1. 
Deliveries to be made over the next year. Address Pur. Agt. 
R. W. Boutwill, Portland Iron & Steel Co., Portland, Me. 





No. 203—Revere, Mass.—The National Fire Proofing Co., 
at this place, will be in the market aiout Apr. 1 for 7500 tons 
of bituminous coal. Address Pur. Agt., National Fire Proofing 
Co., John Hancock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


No. 204—New York, N. ¥Y.—The Boston & Albany R.R. Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 700,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal. Address Gen. Pur. Agt. F. H. Green, Grand 
Central Station, New York, N. Y. 


No, 205—Norristown, Penn.—The local Board of Education 
will be in the market during the month of April for 165 tons 
of anthracite, egg and stove coal each, 225 tons of pea, and 
150 tons of bituminous coal. Customary prices are: Egg, 
$6.05; stove, $6.35; pea, $4.70; bituminous, $3.50. Bids are re- 
ceived through the secretary of the board. Address Sec. 
Harry W. Akins, 717 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penn. 





No. 206—Woonsocket, R. I.—The local school board will 
be in the market some time during April for about 1000 tons 
of the best Lehigh and Scranton coal. Tenders are usually 
invited by letter from the local dealers, and the contract 
awarded to the lowest bidder. Address Chn. of Com. on Sup- 
plies, T. Guerin, care of Alsace Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


No. 207—Concord, N. H.—The United Gas Improvement 
Co. at this place will be in the market for 1000 tons of an- 
thracite coal, delivery to be made over the next year begin- 
ning Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. J. A. Pearson, United Gas 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


No, 208—St. Peter, Minn.—The local electric-light company 
will be in the market Apr. 1 for between 1200 and 1400 tons 
of Wilmington egg coal. The customary price is about $4.65 
delivered. Address Supt. F. N. Wilson, St. Peter Blectric 
Light & Water Works, St. Peter, Minn. 





No. 209—Huntingburg, Ind.—The local electric-light depart- 
ment will be in the market for 2065 tons of coal on Apr. 1. 
The customary price on this business is about $1.45, and a 
soft grade of coal from southern Indiana is generally used. 
Address F. G. Kattishburg, care of Huntingburg Electric 
Light Co., Huntingburg, Ind. 


No, 210—Lawrence, Mass.—The Geo. C. Kunhardt Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for 5000 tons of bituminous 
coal. Address Pur. Agt. A. P. Thompson, Lawrence, Mass. 

No. 211—St. Albans, Vt.—The Central Vermont Ry. Co. will 
be in the market for 190,000 tons of anthracite and bituminous 
coal on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. J. B. Laurie, St. Albans, Vt. 


No, 212—WHartford, Conn.—The Hartford Rubber Works will 
be in the market about Apr. 1, for 10,000 tons of anthracite 
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and bituminous coal. Address Pur. Agt. C. A. Emerson, 42 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


No. 213—Great Works, Me.—The Penobscot Chemical Fibre 
Co. at this place will be in the market for 20,000 tons of ‘bitu- 
minous coal on Apr. 1, delivery to be made over the next year. 
Address Pur. Agt. E. H. Clapp, Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co.,. 
Great Works, Me. 





CONTRACTS AWARDED 


No. S4—New York, N. Y.—This contract (pp. 318 and 356) 
has been awarded to Meyer-Denker-Sinram Co., 910 East Fifth 
St., New York, N. Y., at $6.75 per ton. Address Contract Clk. 
B. Lamb, Room 1034, Dept. of Public Charities, Municipal 
Bldg., New York. @ 


No. 89—Washington, D. C.—The awards on this contract 
(pp. 318 and 356), which provides for furnishing and trans- 
porting coal for the Navy, under bids opened Feb. 10, were 
as follows: 

Castner, Curran & Bullitt, for furnishing and delivering 
8000 tons coal at Portsmouth, N. H., $3.65 per ton. 

Crowell & Thurlow, for transporting 12,000 tons of coal 
from Hampton Roads to Portsmouth, N. H., at $1.05 per ton. 

Pocahontas Fuel Co., for furnishing and delivering 5000 
tons at Key West, Fla., $5 per ton. ’ 

Pendleton Bros. for transporting 1500 tons from Phila- 
delphia to Key West, Fla., $2.25. 

Address Paymaster-General of the Navy Samuel McGowan, 
Washington, D. C. 


No. 90—New York, N. Y.—This contract (p. 318), which 
provides for furnishing about 350 gross tons of anthracite 
coal, has been awarded to Burns Bros., at $613. The only 
other bid submitted was from the Jurgen-Rathjen Co., at 
$626. Address Chn. of the Comn., Alrick H..Man, Board of 
Trustees, Hunter College, Dept. of Education, Park Ave. and 
59th St., New York. 








No. 91—Jackson, Ohio—This contract (p. 318), which pro- 


vides for furnishing coal to the electric-light plant for a 
period of 11 months, has been awarded to Hollberg & Law, 
for No. 2 mine-run coal at $1.60 per ton, and No. 2 nut and 
slack coal at 90c. per ton. Address Dir. of Pub. Ser. R. L. 
Lamb, Jackson, Ohio. 


No. 120—Everett, Mass., and Providence, R. I.—The Stone 
& Webster Co. has placed this contract (p. 357) with the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. The contract involves 79,500 tons 
of mine-run coal, to be delivered as follows: 18,000 tons to 
Everett, Mass.; 26,500 tons Providence, R. I., and 35,000 tons 


at Pawtucket, R. I. Address R. E. Hamilton, 147 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 


No. 121—Baltimore, Md.—This contract (p. 357), of the 
American Tobacco Co. has been closed though terms are not 
available. The contract calls for 5000 tons of Orenda grade 
coal, instead of 3000, as stated in a previous issue. Address 
Pur. Agt. J. A. Powell, American Tobacco Co., Baltimore, Md. 

No, 125—Washington, D. C.—Bids on this contract (p. 
357), which provides for furnishing 12,000 tons of Navy 
Standard coal for delivery at Boston, Mass., and 1000 tons 
at Port Royal, S. C., were as follows: 








Bidder Boston Port Royal 
American Coall, xportine | Cor ease ct $4.09 
HdwarduM. JAl deni Gol sect tina ee $3.85 4.55 
OW iliiemir! Ce PA Werle rece ne cpt eee oe 3.65 345% 
C.. “G ABIAKGCOa ai Aeon ne ae 3.88 4,24 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Agency ....... 3.60 anit 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co..... S10 4.45 
Castner) Curran éoebullittiee sant eieee 3.49* sete 
Darrow -Mazinwi Gow iste oer. eotr eee Bolen 4 ae 
HY, EEL ert wre lil see eerie cocl teats peice eee 3500 tad 
Maryland Coal’ & "Coke Co... eee 3.70 3.61 
Arebibald iMeNenleosons Come. uae Bee | 4.48 
Northern COMUAOO ewan tl ee eee 3.78 ie 
New Hneland Coalién Coke Cowes ae 3.80 “ait 
Pocahontas Shere Coens sete eee 3.70 4.00 
C. Hi Spragzuse & pSonee oe soe oe 3:78 A 
Smokeless, Muel> Conee wscicaind oe pee ee nice 4.11 
W illett-Martin 7Go7 geese ee eee Bale cane 
"Willard Bross iicscpaeu os eee eee renee 3.78 The 
J... “Wieavert i Cones onetime eae 3.45 awe 
West. VirtintawCoalm Corse cee ee 3.85 4.10 

*Awards: 12,000 tons for Boston to Castner, Curran & 


Bullitt, at $3.49; 1000 tons for Port Royal to William C. At- 
water, at $3.45. 


Address Paymaster-General of the Navy Samuel McGowan, 
Washington, D. C. 


No. 141—Boston, Mass.—This contract (p. 358), which calls 
for 50,000 tons of New River Pocahontas mine-run coal, to be 
delivered at Tidewater in equal monthly proportions, has been 
placed with the New England Coal & Coke Co. Address R. E. 
Hamilton, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


NOTES 


The Commissioners of Foster County, North Dakota, have 
awarded a contract for furnishing coal for the Court House at 
Carrington, N. D., to Edward Callahan, local agent for the 
Dickinson Lignite Coal Co. 
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Safety and Practicability 


Approved —— Efficiency — 


in General Service. 






Department of the Interior—Bureau of Mines 
Permissible Portable Electric Mine Lamps 


HOMAS A. EDISON never asks the public to pay 

for his experiments. After he announced the in- 

vention of the lightest, strongest and most durable 
storage battery ever conceived, he worked on it for eight 
years before he placed it on the market. For five years 
the battery that received his approval has remained prac- 
tically unchanged and today operates over one-third 
of all the electric trucks and delivery wagons in the 
country, mining locomotives, industrial trucks and 
tractors, and is found in every service where sturdiness 
and reliability are essential. 


After exhaustive tests as to ruggedness, cleanliness, safety, illuminating value and maintained capacity 


The Edison Electric Safety Mine Lamp 


has received Mr. Edison’s personal approval. 


The Edison Mine Lamp has received the highest approvals of Mining, 
Electrical and Safety Engineering Authorities. 


The Rathenau Gold Medal is placed at the disposal of the American 
Museum of Safety by the Allgemeine Electricitaets Gesellschaft of 
Berlin, to be awarded annually for the best device or process in the elec- 
trical industry for safeguarding industrial life and health. The first 
award of the Rathenau Medal was to the Edison Electric Safety Mine 


Lamp. 







The Edison is the first practical ap- 
proved Electric Safety Mine Lamp 
and it is sold guaranteed that the 
storage battery will be capable 
of developing its full rated 
capacity at the end of 
four years. 


Edison Stérage Battery Cor 
Ss Sty a 


Factory and “Main§@fice,.Orange 






TRADE MARK 


Q Edivonn 


The Grand Prize of the First International Exposition of Safety and 
Sanitation was awarded to the Edison Electric Safety Mine Lamp. 


The First Approval for Electric Mine Lamps under the Present Govern- 
ment Code for safety, practicability and efficiency in general service has 
been awarded the Edison Electric Safety Mine Lamp by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. So far it is the only electric safety mine lamp 
to receive this approval, under the provisions of Schedule 6A. 
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Barsteel Insurance 
Means Hauling Coal “All Day Every Day”— 


accomplished by the following features: 


Barsteel Frame—Never been broken in service. 

Commutating Pole Motors—Sparkless over wide range of loads and over- 
loads. 

Bronze Bearings with oil and waste lubrication. Last for years—and 
do not need an expert to replace. 

Only mine locomotive on market with Vauclain removable gib—sim- 
plest device for Journal Box. 

Hexagon Brass on main Journals. 

Brake rigging supported at three points—two points close to Brake 
Shoes. Strongest and safest on market. 

MCB Brake Shoe—recognized standard by ali large railroads—strong- 
est and simplest scheme on market. 

Motor’s spring suspended. 

Separate axle caps—Oil and waste lubrication of axle bearings. 
Separate Oil Channel for filling axle bearings. 

Diagonally split Motor Field Frame. 

Heavy Controllers with large copper contacts. 

Only locomotive with nickel alloy grid-resistance. 

D-21 Trolley—Combines simplicity with strength. 


Barsteel Users are Boosters 


Ask any user about the BARSTEEL, or write for information to either of the companies. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Kn ON YOUR BUSINESS AND OURS 


By the Business Manager 


LOCAL “‘Buy It Now” 
crusade, which recently 
originated in one of our West- 
ern states, is fast developing 
into a big national movement. 


It is a big thing for all of us, 
but big only in proportion to 
the manner in which we use it. 
Too long have we had the 
notion that trading is mere sell- 
ing. We must not put all the 
burden on the manufacturer. 


As we have said before, what 
makes dull times is the tend- 
ency to throttle the purchasing 
department at the cry of hard 
times. We have passed through 
a crisis, but this is another year 
and already there are indica- 
tions for a big year in the 
U. S.A. for 1915. 


This ‘‘Buy It Now’? movement 
has already established itself 
firmly in seven states and the 
movement is only begun. 


** Associated Advertising’ tells 


us that the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Wash- 
ington have been asked to fur- 
ther the move. Every railroad 
president in the country has 
been asked to cooperate and 
an appeal has been made to the 
governors of several states. 


Fine!—But are you doing your 
part? 


The readers of this paper rep- 
resent an army of buyers—the 
maximum buying capacity of 
this big field of coal mining. 
And it rests with you whether 
or not this “*Buy It) Now 
slogan is to be the forerunner 
of a big and prosperous year 
for all. 


Read the ads—The manufac- 
turer of coal mine equipment 
is making his appeal in this 
paper for commercial security 
and commercial growth. 


It’s your move. 
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Selecting the Right Hoist 


By 


LM 


MITTEN 


A resume of the progress made in the art of coal hoisting ts unnecessary in view of the 


treatment given this subject by the various technical journals. 


A glimpse into 


the future, however, as indicated by recent developments, reveals that the 
trend of the times foreshadows improvements along definite lines. 


12) 


So far as the engineer is concerned, it is possible to 
build a hoist that is faultless. Economic considerations 
however may demand a modification of the theorist’s 
idealistic tendencies. In no branch of constructive in- 
dustry is the statement that “engineering is the science 
of compromise” more thoroughly exemplified than in 
hoist building, and the design of a hoisting machine 
which gives the highest measure of success is obviously 
the one which results from a close codperation between 
hoist buyer and hoist builder. Each is in possession of cer- 
tain facts and experience which only in combination with 
those of the other yield a maximum of satisfactory results. 


The manufacturer’s experience, accumulated through 
much building, and his records of many installations and 
the results which they have achieved in operation enable 
him to propose preliminary plans which are certain to 
lean toward the correct ultimate design. 


The buyer, on the other hand, knows precisely the phys- 
ical condition of his property, the output which the ma- 
chine must elevate or haul, the time in which this tonnage 
must be moved a certain distance, and the maximum 
amount which he can afford to pay for this transporta- 
tion without exceeding a predetermined gross operating 
expense. 


Clearly, then, a careful consideration of the necessities 
of both interested parties will reveal the weaknesses, the 
shortcomings and misfits in the builder’s original plans, 
while in like manner the user’s ideas and premises may 
possibly show need of extensive alteration and revision. 


It should not be deemed sufficient for a buyer to ask 
competitive bids on a hoist meeting specifications formu- 
lated by himself. Nor can he hope to realize the high- 
est value of his purchase when he arbitrarily places the 
business with the lowest bidder. How can the buyer 
know that his specifications will secure him the very 
best equipment, mechanically and financially, that a cer- 
tain appropriation can buy? 


In such a case he has only his own knowledge gleaned 
from a limited experience upon which to rely. He fore- 
goes the benefit of the hard experience acquired by the 
managers of other properties more or less remote—expe- 
rience which in all likelihood would cause a modification 
of his specifications and give him ultimately a better 
equipment. This experience, wide and comprehensive, 
properly filed and digested, is in possession of the hoist 
builder who will gladly give him its full benefit in the 
course of codperative consultations. 


Hoist buyers are now much less prone than formerly 
to wire: “Quote price No. A263Z, catalog page 71, 500 
volts d.c. at once.” They are beginning to realize that 
the only advantage in this method of buying les in a 
quicker delivery—perhaps—while among its manifold dis- 
advantages is almost certain inefficiency, which in the end 
means expensive hoist performance. 

The more recent procedure in hoist buying is rather 
along the lines described in the article on page 402, where 
the duty required of the machine was first definitely 
specified and the 23 limitations or safeguards of per- 
formance agreed upon. 

Cooperation between builder and buyer here begets a 
thoroughly satisfactory product. Utmost economy 
realized under the specified conditions, a minimum of 
weight is secured through a judicious distribution of met- 
al, least current or coal consumption is attained because 
of carefully planned proportions and ratios. The haul- 
age cost per ton of coal is low since the machine admir- 
ably meets the demands made upon it. A maximum 
output is possible, since every contingency has been re- 
garded as a certainty and provision therefor embodied 
in the design. 


is 


Hoist buyers and builders are getting together. It 
is more than possible that the future may disclose a more 
universal recognition of the advantages that accrue 
through their closer codperation. 
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Klectric Shaft At 
Lehigh Coal 


By R. E. 





SY NOPSIS—After a careful test of a steam mine 
hoist it was decided that if the manufacturer’s 
guarantees could be realized electric hoisting would 
be a paying proposition. An electric hoist built to 
exacting specifications was accordingly installed. 
This machine has proved entirely satisfactory from 
every standpoint. 





The advantages inherent to power produced in large 
quantities at or adjacent to coal mines have been readily 
conceded. The cost of thus manufacturing energy should 
be extremely low, and mining regions as a rule usually 
use large quantities of power. 
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boiler plant and pipe-line transmisison would be out of 
the question. 

As the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. was contem- 
plating the development of a number of new operations, 
and the modernizing of some of its old plants, it decided 
to investigate the savings claimed for the use of elec- 
tricity. The steam and power consumption of the 
majority of the individual operations in and around the 
mines could be easily determined. The question, how- 
ever, of the power used by large hoisting engines was 
one on which no reliable information could be found. 
The opinion of various. engineers differed to such an 
extent that it was decided to conduct a test under actual 
operating conditions at one of the collieries. 


Headframe 


Hoisthouse 





Electric Lamphouse 


Weshhouse 


Substation 


GENERAL VIEW OF SURFACE PLANT aT No. 11 SHAFT 


The vital question to the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
was whether or not it would pay to purchase power, or 
to continue in the time-honored custom of the generation 
of steam and its utilization at individual boiler plants. 

This company owns and operates a number of anthra- 
‘ite mines throughout the Panther Creek Valley, situ- 
ated in Carbon and Schuylkill Counties, Pennsylvania. 
The gross output for the year 1914 was 4,240,777 tons. 
To produce this amount of coal required the consump- 
tion of 494,481 tons of fuel in the company’s various 
boiler houses. This large consumption of boiler fuel is 
the result of a poor load factor per individual boiler 
plant, and, due to the extent of the operations, a central 


> *Master mechanic, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Lansford, 
enn. 


In erder to do this, the coal hoist at No. 10 shaft was 
selected for the test. This engine is a first-motion 30x 
60-in. piston-valve machine, of the most modern type and 
comparatively new. The boiler plant from which’ this 
hoist received its power is of 4800 hp. capacity, carrying 
125 lb. steam pressure. The hoist is located approximately 
600 ft. from the boiler plant and is fed by a 10-in. steam 
line protected with magnesia pipe covering. 

To prepare for this test the company had two batteries 
of boilers, aggregating 1200 hp., cut off from the main 
boiler plant. Steam auxiliaries, such as feed-water 
pump, blowers, ete., were fed by the boilers in the test 
and their consumption charged against the hoist. 

A barrel weighing device was installed to accurately 
weigh the consumption of water. The fuel, No. 3 buck- 
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wheat, was weighed in the ordinary manner for boiler 
trials. All the usual precautions in connection with such 
tests were taken, and the company feels that the results 
obtained were fair indications of the operating condi- 
tions at its various collieries. 

Throughout the test a careful record was kept of the 
consumption of fuel during the working and idle time. 
The hoist was not operated between the hours of 5:30 
p.m. and 6:30 am. The actual working time was 64 hr. 
and idle time 104 hr., for the week. 

During the week 1705 trips were made from a depth 
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and a definite 
eycle of operation determined, the question was turned 
over to the various electric companies and hoist manu- 
facturers, and alternative proposals called for on three 
methods of electric hoisting; namely, the slipring in- 
duction motor with single-geared reduction, the direct- 
current hoist motor with synchronous motor-generator 
set and generator field control and, finally, the Ilgner 
system. 

Specifications covering these three 
methods of hoisting, and after careful consideration, it 


As soon as this decision was reached 


were received 





Hoisting EQuiIpMENT AT No. 5 SHAFT 


of 581 ft., and the total coal consumed was 228,025 lb., 
of which 108,075 lb. were used in idle time, and the 
remainder during working hours. 


Exxctric Horsting Woutp Pay ir GUARANTEES CouLD 
I _, Be REALIZED 


From the results obtained the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. felt that electric power for hoisting purposes 
would be a paying proposition, if the guarantees made 
by the electrical engineers could be lived up to. 

For local reasons it was decided to electrify the old 
No. 4 plant. This necessitated the electrification of 
No. 5 shaft hoist, as it was operated by steam from No. 
4 boiler house, which will eventually be abandoned. The 
company also decided to use electricity for operating the 
hoist at the new No. 11 shaft. 


was decided that the induction motor with single-geared 
reduction was best suited to meet the conditions. 

The duty to be met by this hoist is as follows: Depth 
of shaft, 486 ft.; weight of coal per trip, 11,500) lb.; 
weight of cage, 11,000 lb.; weight of empty car, 5500 
lb.; diameter of rope, 1144 in.; rest between hoists, 15 
sec.; cars per hour, 80. 

The specifications called for a motor of sufficient size 
to operate the hoist unbalanced if necessary, the motor 
to be designed of sufficient capacity to meet this condi- 
tion without injury. This required a 750-hp., 300-r.p.m. 
slipring induction motor of particularly rugged construc- 
tion operating on a 2200-volt, three-phase, 25-cycle cir- 
cuit. ; 

The selection of the proper size of motor to meet the 
service was comparatively easy, but the choice of the 
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Liquip RHEostTAT AT No. 11 SHAFT 


proper control to meet all the varied- conditions of hoist- 
ing was a subject that required considerable thought. 

It was realized by the engineers of the Lehigh: Coal 
& Navigation Co. that no time or money should be 
spared to make the control of the contemplated electric 
hoist as perfect as it was possible to build. 


THE 23 NECESSARY REQUIREMENTS 


The company therefore insisted that the following 23 
features should be embodied in the control of this hoist: 
1. Hoist must not over-travel in either direction. 

2. It must be impossible for the operator to start the 
hoist in wrong direction at either limit of travel. 
Hoist must not back away due to failure of power 
or overload. 


4. Protection must be provided against overspeed, due 


to any cause whatever im any position of travel. 

5. Emergency brake must set and power be interrupted 
if operator fails to retard hoist approaching landings. 
‘This performance to be graduated and the braking ef- 
fect must be adjustable to.meet conditions. 

6. Hoist must not start if upon return of power oper- 


ator has carelessly left lever in “on” position. 
_ -?. If control circuits become grounded hoist must 
stop. 


8. If operator ‘ails to keep power brake in proper ad- 
justment, emergency brakes must set and power must 
be interrupted, and remain so until operator has read- 
justed brake. 

9. Hoist must be brought to rest and brake applied 
on loose drum before clutch can be disengaged. 
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Sarr Horst House 

10. It must be impossible to release brake on loose 
drum while clutch is disengaged. 

11. A pawl must be provided, interlocking with clutch 
engine lock, this pawl to engage with loose drum before 
clutch can be released. 

12. Inability to operate hoist unless clutch is full ‘in 
and. locked. 


13. Air reservoir must not be drained due to emerg- 


ency stopping of hoist. 

14. There must be no delay in operation of hoist due 
to ane! stopping. 

15. It must not be necessary for operator to call as- 
sistance in case of emergency stop, over-travel, or other- 
wise. ) 

16. For operating hoist a multiplicity of levers must be 
avoided; two will be allowed, 7.e., brake and control. ~ 

17. Hoist operator must not be endangered by flying 
levers in emergency stopping of hoist. 

18. No safety features can be dependent on the oa 
of the operator. 

19. A switch must be provided on operator’s platform 
for an emergency stop if necessary. 

20. Travel limits and speed ranges must be easily ad- 
justable. 

21. Current input to and acceleration of hoist motor 
must be governed automatically. 

22. Hoist must start from rest gradually without ex- 
cessive jerk and come to rest smoothly, and must be 
under control of the operator at all times. 

23. The speed of the hoist must be varied by cutting 
the resistance into or out of the rotor circuit. The 
rheostat must be of the liquid type and of ample ca- 
pacity to meet all operative conditions. 

From information the company had acquired on the 
use of oil-immersed contactors, it was decided that the 
hoist should be equipped with an air-break primary re- 
versing switch. 

In connection with the hoist proper it was necessary 
to provide a loose drum. It is a well known fact that 
numerous accidents have occurred while changing levels, 
due to either poor brakes or the failure of the engineer 
to place the cage on the landing fans while changing 
levels, and in view of this fact, the specifications for this 
hoist called for an interlocking device between the clutch 
engine and the pawl on the loose drum. This makes it 
impossible for the loose drum to move when clutch is 
released. 


a 
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View oF Hoistine INSTALLATION AT L. C. & N. Co.’s No. 11 SHart 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE Holst AT No. 11 SHAFT 


4.06 


The hoist being of. the single-reduction geared type, it 
was decided to equip it with cut-steel Wuest herringbone 
gears. 

A brake on the pinion shaft was specified, this brake 
to work in connection with the main service brake, which 
was to be gravity actuated and power released. This 
auxiliary brake was so designed, however, that it would 
be impossible for it to take the full braking effort in the 
event of brake shoes wearing unevenly. 

An auxiliary hand brake was furnished for use in case 
of emergency and a flexible coupling was provided of 
the Baehr type for connecting the motor with the pinion 
shaft. 

Under these specifications the contract was awarded 
to the Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., and the 
General Electric Co., the Vulcan lron Works furnishing 





No. 5 SuHarr Horst 
the hoist proper with special control features, and the 
General Electric Co. the electrical equipment. 
This hoist was delivered and placed in operation on 
Nov. 9, 1914. 


THE CHANGE oF Hoists Was MaprE In Two Days 


It might be interesting to note that the old steam hoist 
which had been used for this operation was situated be- 
tween the new electric hoist and the shaft. On Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 7, 1914, on the completion of the day’s 
work, it was decided to change from the steam to the elec- 
tric hoist. To do this it was necessary to completely dis- 
mantle the 28x60-in. hoisting engine and remove not 
only this machine from its foundation, but the house 
also, as it was directly in line with the ropes to the new 
hoist. This was accomplished and the new hoist placed 
in service at 7 o’clock Monday morning, Nov. 9, 1914. 

Due ‘to the inexperience of the operators in handling 
the new equipment, the output on Monday was slightly 
curtailed, but since that time the hoist has fulfilled all 
expectations, and up to the present has operated without 
any delay. 

The control features as outlined in the specifications 
to the builders have been met in every particular. As it 
has been the practice of the company to keep an actual 
account of coal and rock hoisted, but not the miscellan- 
eous trips, such as inspections, men, timber, etc., the 
pumber of these miscellaneous trips can only be esti- 
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mated; however, these extra trips average about 75 per 
day, which for the 23 days this hoist worked in Novem- 
ber, 1914, would be 1725 trips. The number of cars of 
coal and rock hoisted, which were accurately counted, 
was 7704, making a total number of 9429 trips. The 
total input to the hoist was 37,500 kw.-hr., which would 
make an average per trip for the month of November, 
1914, of 3.9 kw.-hr. 

This result is most gratifying to the company when it 
is considered that to operate a hoisting engine for this 
duty would necessitate a boiler capacity of approximately 
800 hp. This boiler would require at least three firemen 


and three ashmen every 24 hr., and under operating con- 
ditions for this region, the labor cost for firemen would 
be $167.76, and for ashmen, $135, making a total of 
$302.76 per month, 


This figure of course does not in- 


No. 11 SuHart Hoist 


clude fuel, boiler maintenance and repairs, nor depre- 
ciation on the boiler plant. 

In addition to this installation a duplicate hoist was 
ordered for No. 11 shaft, the specifications being iden- 
tical with the No. 5 hoist. This hoist with control fea- 
tures was built by the Vulean Iron Works, and the elec- 
tric equipment was furnished by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. The hoist has been installed 
and tested and will be put in service shortly. 


ze 


Anthracite Output Small 


February was a second successive month of low anthra- 
cite production on account of the continued high temper- 
ature, which was about 6 deg. above the normal daily 
average for the month. As February was also a warm 
month of low output last year, it is probable that: the 
amount of coal mined last month was approximately equal 
to that of February a year ago. The Bureau of Anthra- 
cite Coal Statistics reported shipments of 4,121,451 tons 
in February, 1914. 


A period of heavy water has added to the expense of. 


operating the mines, and as the warm weather has de- 
creased the consumption of anthracite, the hard-coal 
industry suffers both ways. The quantity of water that 
must be pumped and hoisted out of the anthracite mines of 
Pennsylvania has increased nearly 10 per cent. in the last 
decade. sks 
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By GrauHAamM Bricut* 





SY NOPSIS—The material composing the tread 
of the driver as well as the grades traversed and 
load handled have a considerable bearing on the 
necessary weight of a mine locomotive. The speed 
of acceleration and retardation may also be im- 
portant considerations. 





The weight of a mine locomotive is determined by a 
somewhat different set of conditions than its equipment, 
and the object of this article is to present some simple 
tules and formule so that/a person’ with a fair knowledge 
of mining conditions can*readily determine the proper 
locomotive to use to meet a certain set of circumstances. 

The determination of the weight of a mine locomotive 
is a comparatively simple matter, and depends upon the 
loads to be handled, the frictional resistance of the 
cars, the length, value and direction of the grades, the 
rate of acceleration, the kind of wheels used, the size 
of the rails, the wheel base of the locomotive, and the 
height of the drawbar. ig 

Where possible an actual test should be made in order 
to determine the average frictional resistance of the cars. 
This test can be made by pulling a car at a constant 
speed on a level track or on a track of a known grade and 
measuring the pull by means of a spring balance. An- 
other method which will give the approximate friction 
is to find a grade down which a car will coast slowly at 
a constant speed without tending to increase or decrease 
its velocity. If this grade is say 1 per cent. then the 
frictional resistance of the car would be 1 per cent. of 
2000 or 20 lb. per ton. 

When the frictional resistance of the cars is not given 
it should be assumed at 30 lb. per ton unless they are 
newly equipped with roller bearings of an approved make. 
Roller bearings when installed and looked after properly, 
will no doubt give frictional resistance ranging from 15 
to 20 lb. per ton. The writer, however, tested a number 
of roller bearings about three years ago which had been 
neglected and not properly lubricated. In this case the 
average resistance of several cars was 36 |b. per ton. 


FRICTION GREATER WHEN: PusHING THAN WHEN 
PULLING 


On account of. the short wheel base of a mine car the 
friction may be considerably higher when pushed than 
when pulled. When a string of cars are pushed they are 
liable to wobble more or less, and considerable binding 
of the flanges against the rails may take place. When 
the cars are; pulled they are stretched out straight and 
but little wobbling will take place. The frictional re- 
sistance of new cars will largely depend upon the type 
of bearing, while for the old cars it will be decidedly in- 
fluenced by the manner in which the bearings are kept 
up. 

"The locomotive resistances will range from 12 to 20 
lb. per ton. It is safe to take 15 Jb. as an average since 
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the friction of the locomotive is such a small percentage 
of the total tractive effort, and a change of several pounds 
in either direction will not affect the weight of the loco- 
motive appreciably, and the effect on the capacity of 
the motors will be negligible. 

The effect of the frictional resistance of the load will 
vary with the length and severity of the grades. If the 
track is practically level throughout, then a small change 
in the frictional resistance may have considerable effect 
on both weight and equipment. If, however, the grades 
are long and severe the effect will be small. 

When a locomotive is operating at a constant speed on 
a straight, level track, the drawbar pull available for 


» hauling a trailing load (provided there is sufficient mo- 


tive power) is limited only by the adhesion that can 
be obtained between the driving wheels and the rails. 
When starting, the drawbar pull available is reduced, 
depending upon the rate of acceleration. As this rate 
is seldom more than 0.2 to 0.25 mi. per hour per second, 
the drawbar pull will be reduced from 19 to 24 lb. for 
each ton weight of locomotive. 

If there are no grades the weight of the locomotive will 
be affected considerably by the rate of acceleration. With 
heavy grades, however, the acceleration will have little 
effect since the rate can be kept low if it becomes neces- 
sary to start on the heavy grade. Accordingly with the 
low rate of acceleration common to mine service this 
factor can be considered negligible as regards the weight 
of the locomotive, in view of the fact that a greater per- 
centage of adhesion can be allowed for starting by the 
use of sand. 


DRAWBAR PULL WITH CaAst-IRON AND STEEL WHEELS 


It has been found in practice that with cast-iron 
wheels a running drawbar pull equivalent to an adhe- 
sion of 20 per cent. of the weight on the drivers can be 
obtained with clean dry rails on level track, without 
the use of sand. A steel-tired or rolled-steel wheel seems 
to obtain a better grip on the rails, and a drawbar pull 
equivalent to an adhesion of 25 per cent. can be obtained 
under the same conditions. When starting heavy trips 
and when on steep grades it is permissible to use sand, 
in which case a drawbar pull equivalent to 25 to 30 
per cent. for cast-iron wheels and 30 to 3314 per cent. 
for steel wheels can be expected. 

Where grades are short the higher rates of adhesion 
may be used, but for long grades it is not the best, prac- 
tice. The writer has obtained by dynamometer tests 
adhesion values as high as 40 to 45 per cent. by the use 
of sand. The average of the tests was, however, much 
lower so that it is not good practice to count on such 
high values. These high percentages require the liberal 
use of sand on both rails, a practice which should not 


.be encouraged as the sand increases the frictional resist- 


ance of the locomotive and cars, and tends to work into 


the bearings and gears. 


Where no grades exist the weight of the locomotive 
should therefore be five times the drawbar pull for cast- 
iron wheels and four times for steel wheels, unless the 
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rate of acceleration is such that additional weight is 
required. When, however, a locomotive with a trailing 
load is ascending a grade the drewbar pull is necessarily 
greater than that required to overcome the friction of the 
trailing load as the weight of the load has to be lifted 
up the grade. For every one per cent. grade 20 lb. 
per ton should be added to the drawbar pull required 
on straight level track since 20 is one per cent. of 
2000 lb. 

The effect of the grade on the locomotive as well as 
on the load must be considered. The heavier the grade 
the less will be the drawbar pull of a locomotive. This 
becomes evident when an abnormal grade is considered 
on which a locomotive will be barely able to propel it- 
self, and if any trailing load is added the wheels will 
slip. The greater tendency for the wheels to slip on a 


grade is due to the increased tractive effort necessary to 
propel the locomotive itself and the weight transfer due 
to grade. 
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FIG.2. 
Fic. 1. Inuustratres HEIGHT oF DRAWBAR AND WHEEL 


Base. Fic. 2. SHows RELATION BETWEEN 
WHEEL BASE AND RADIUS OF CURVATURE 


The weight transfer due to grade will depend on the 
wheel base and height of the center of gravity. With a 
short wheel base and a high center of gravity the weight 
transfer will be considerable. The modern mine loco- 
motive is, however, constructed with a low center of grav- 
ity and a fairly long wheel base so that with the ordinary 
grades encountered the weight transfer is not serious. 

The weight transfer due to height of drawbar will 
also affect the drawbar pull if the wheel base is short 
and the drawbar high. In Fig. 1 a represents the height 
of drawbar and } the wheel base. A horizontal force 
at the drawbar will act as on a bell crank one of whose 
arms is a and the other b. If the horizontal force rep- 
resented by the drawbar pull is in the direction of the 
arrow, an upward force will be exerted at x and a down- 
ward force at y. If the drawbar pull is represented 
by D then the moment about y will be Da. This mo- 
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ment divided by b will give the lifting force at x The 
adhesion of the wheel a will of course be lessened by 
the lifting force. 

Assume a locomotive weighing 12 tons with a wheel 
base of 5 ft. and the height of drawbar 10 in. At 25 
per cent. adhesion Da will be 6000 « 4$ = 5000 ft.lb. 
The upward pull at x will be 5000 ~ 5 = 1000 lb. The 
normal weight at xv is 12,000 lb. therefore the weight 
when the drawbar pull is 6000 lb. will be 11,000 Ib. 
so that the adhesion will be 9°°°/,,599 = 27.2 per cent. It 
is thus to be seen that with the ordinary height of draw- 
bar and wheel base the drawbar pull is not seriously af- 
fected. 
sometimes required so that the wheel base must be length- 
ened to lessen the tilting effect. 

By tieing the axles together by means of side rods, 
chains or gears the effect of weight transfer due to grade 
and height of drawbar can be eliminated, but these de- 
vices have not proven successful from an operating stand- 
point. 


How to DETERMINE THE WEIGHT OF A LOCOMOTIVE 


Since the weight of the locomotive must be known be- 
fore the amount necessary to add to the tractive effort 
for acceleration and grade can be figured, it is best to 
use a simple formula to determine the weight of the 
locomotive : 








W = DKA A 
2000 400 
for cast-iron wheels on a straight level track. 
waitx fA _fA 
2000 500 


for steel wheels on a straight level track. 
FA+20X%GxX*A-+20X GX W = 400 W 
for cast-iron wheels on a grade. 
FA+20XGXA+ 20 X G XK W = 500 W for steel 
wheels on a grade. 


W = Weight of locomotive in tons. 

A = Weight of trailing load in tons. 

G = Grade in per cent. 

F = Frictional resistance of trailing loads in 


pounds per ton. 


In the above equations the term FA is the drawbar 


pull on straight level track; 20 & G & A is the added 
drawbar pull of the trailing load due to grade; 20 K G@ 
s< W is the added tractive effort of the locomotive due 
to grade and the drawbar pull of the locomotive is les- 
sened by this amount when compared with level track; 
400 W and 500 W represent 20 per cent. and 25 per cent. 
adhesion for cast-iron and steel wheels. 

The application of these equations can be better under- 
stood by considering an actual example. Assume a trip 
of 30 cars weighing 4 tons each including the load. The 
trailing load will therefore be 120 tons. Assume the 
frictional resistance of the cars to be 30 lb. per ton. Then 
on a straight level track : 

_ 304A _ 3600 





y ae — 9 tons for cast ir j als 
W= 400 400 ) tons for cast iron wheels 
30 A 3600 : Shy s 

eg Wepre tere 7.2 tons for steel wherls 


On a one per cent. grade the weight will be: 
30 x 1200 + 20x 1X 1200 +20 1X W = 400 W 
or W = 18.4 tons for cast-iron wheels. 


In metal mining a much higher drawbar is: 
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30 KX 120 + 20 X 1 X 120+ 20 X 1 KX W = 500 W 
or W = 14.6 tons for steel wheels. 

On a 3 per cent grade the weight will be: 

30 & 120 + 20 X 3 K 120 + 20 X 3 X W = 400 W 
or W = 31.7 for cast-iron wheels. 
30 X 120 + 20 X 3 X 120 + 20 X 3 X W = 500 W 
or W = 24.5 for steel wheels. 

The above figures show a decided advantage of steel 
wheels over cast iron, and is one of the reasons why they 
are becoming more popular. Steel wheels cost more than 
cast iron and should have a little more clearance allowed 
to take care of the wear. The extra cost is, however, 
more than compensated by the added adhesion available. 
Steel-tired wheels may be trued up about two times be- 
fore it becomes necessary to replace the tires. 

The above figures also show that grades may become 
the principal feature in determining the weight of the 
locomotive. For this reason the length and percentage 
of each grade should be determined and also the length 
of the cars. Mine cars will range from 7 to 10 ft. long 
so that a trip of 70 to 80 cars will range from 500 to 
800 ft. in length. In many instances severe grades are 
only 200 to 300 ft. long, in which case only a portion of 
the load may be on the grade at one time, consequently 
a much lighter locomotive could be used than if the 
steep grades were as long or longer than the trip. 

In some cases the operating conditions are such that 
loads are handled down the grade, while the cars are 
always empty on the return up grade. This often means 
that safe braking conditions require a heavier weight of 
locomotive than is necessary to ascend the grade with 
the empty cars. If the grades are short and without 
sharp curves at the base it is not so important to figure 
closely. However, when the grades are long and severe 
or have sharp curves at their base, the weight of locomo- 
tive should be figured in a manner similar to that in 
the above formula, except that the formula will be modi- 
fied to subtract the frictional resistance of the load, 
since it assists the braking. The formula will then be: 
20 X GX A+ 20 X G XK OW — FA = 400 W for 

cast-iron wheels. 
200X GXxXA+t+20xXGxK W— FA = 
steel wheels. 

In case the grade, curve and track conditions are very 
bad, and the question of safe handling down the grade 
is paramount then the adhesion factors of 20 per cent. 
for cast-iron wheels and 25 per cent. for steel wheels 
should be decreased to suit the particular case. Fairly 
safe figures to use are 15 per cent. for cast-iron and 18 
to 20 per cent. for steel wheels. 


500 W for 


Snort Runs Require A HEAVIER LOCOMOTIVE 


Occasionally a locomotive is required for service which 
consists of short runs with quick starts. In this service, 
the weight of the locomotive will have to be increased. 

The unit of acceleration is generally taken at an in- 
crease in speed of one mile per hour for each second 
of time; ie., if the rate of acceleration is 0.5 mile per 
hour per second, the increase in speed at the end of ten 
seconds will be 5 miles per hour. To accelerate a ton of 
dead weight at the rate of one mile per hour per second, 
a force of 91.3 lb. above the frictional resistance must 
be applied. 

This figure is obtained as follows: The force of grav- 
ity accelerates a given weight at the rate of 32.2 ft. per 
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second per second. A rate of one mile per hour per 
second, is equivalent to 1.46 ft. per second per second. 
It will therefore require a force of 1.46 ~ 32.2 times the 
weight of a body to produce an acceleration of one mile 
per hour per second, or 1.46 ~ 32.2 K 2000 = 91.3 lb. 
per ton. 

Since a locomotive has rotative as well as translative 
inertia the value 91.3 will be increased by an amount 
depending upon the speed and radius of gyration of the 
rotating parts. A safe figure to use for a mine locomo- 
tive and trip of cars would be about 95 lb. per ton. In 
mine and industrial work where the speeds are from 6 
to 8 miles per hour, the rate of acceleration is, as a rule, 
taken at from 0.1 to 0.2 miles per hour per second. 

If high rates of acceleration and retardation are to 
be used the weight formula will be as follows: 

FA + 95 B (A + W) = 600 W for cast-iron wheels 
on level track. : 

FA + 20G (A+ W) X 95 B (A+ W) = 600 W 
accelerating up a grade. 

Bringing trip to a stop on a down grade, 

FA +204 (A+ W) + 95 B (A+ W) = 400 W. 

Here B is the rate of retardation in miles per hour 
per second, 

For steel-tired wheels, 666 W can be used on level and’ 
up grades, while 500 W should be used on down grades. 
The values 400 W, 500 VW, etc., should be selected accord- 
ing to the service conditions. 

The resistance of curves can be neglected, as a rule, 
unless they are long or have a short radius. Ordinarily 
only a small portion of the train will be on the curve at 
one time so that the drawbar pull to be added should 
be calculated on the basis of the number of cars that can 
be placed on the curve simultaneously. The number of 
pounds per ton to be added for curves will average 0.5 
Ib. per ton per degree (about 0.3, however, for short 
curves with the gage spread). The value of a curve in 
degrees can be obtained by dividing 5730 by the radius 
of the curve in feet. 

Care should be taken that the wheel base is not too 
great for the curve of the track. Fig. 2 shows the re- 
lation between wheel base and radius of curvature and 
from this curve one can readily determine the minimum 
curve that a locomotive with a given wheel base can 
safely negotiate. 

Sometimes the weight of the locomotive figures out 
much too heavy for the weight of rails used in the prop- 
osition under consideration. If it is impractical to 
change the rails, the alternative is to reduce the number 
of cars per trip, so that the weight of the locomotive can be 
reduced. A larger number of locomotives of the smaller 
type will then be required, but the cost of operation 
may be reduced by coupling them in tandem so that 
only one operator is required for two machines. In this 
way full trips can be handled. 

The following table gives safe practice regarding the 
proper weight of rail which should be used for various 
weights of locomotives: 


Locomotive Weight 


on Two Pairs of Wheels, Weight of Rail, 


Tons Lb. per Yard 
4 to 6 16 
6 to 8 20 
8 to 10 25 
10 to 13 30 
ie aes He rl 8} 40 
15 to 20 50 
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An Improved Type of Twoe 
Speed Hoisting and Maule 
age Engine 
By J. E. WErRNER* 


During the many years that hoisting and haulage en- 
gines have been in use, manufacturers have made many 
kinds of machines to meet the various requirements. These 
hoists may be classified according to the relation of the 
drum location to the driving mechanism, that is, direct 
drive, single geared, compound geared and two speed. 
They may be driven by steam, air or electricity. 

In numerous mining and contracting operations, it 
has become necessary to install two-speed hoists, in order 
that the same machine may be used for pulling loads over 
different grades. The load on a hoist increases as does the 
pitch of the grade. In order to maintain the horsepower 
constant an abrupt increase in grade should be accom- 
panied by a decrease in the rope speed so that a change of 
gear ratio is desirable. 

Until recently, this change of speed was made by means 
of ‘sliding pinions, or_jaw clutches engaging in pinions, 
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the latter driving the drum gears. In order to shift these 
pinions or clutches, thereby increasing or decreasing the 
rope speed, the revolving parts are entirely stopped, or 
moved slowly, so that these parts may be properly en- 
gaged. This causes loss of time and also requires skill 
on the part of the operator. 

In view of the fact that delays and experienced opera- 
tors are important factors in production costs and that 
users of hoists aim to reduce expense to a minimum, an 
improved type of two-speed hoist has been put on the mar- 
ket, which eliminates jaw clutches, shding pinions, extra 
shafts, bearings, etc.. permitting the speeds to be changed 
instantly and requii.ng no experienced operator. 

This improved type of hoist as illustrated herewith is 
built both for steam and electric power. It is a combina- 
tion of two Werner type band friction clutches operating 
on the same drum shaft. The two-speed arrangement is 
made by means of two different-sized gears driving the 
drum and meshing in relative sized pinions. 

Since the speed of rotation of the pinion shaft remains 
constant, the operator at will can increase or decrease 
the revolutions per minute of the drum by throwing the 
friction clutches on the small or large gears, respectively. 

The construction is simple, easily adjusted, and oper- 
ated with slight exertion on the part of the driver. The 
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friction bands are thrown on or off by means of steam- or 
air-cylinder thrusts controlled by a slight movement of 
levers placed in a battery. These thrusts are actuated 
by regulating valves, while the speed of the piston travel 
in the cylinder is governed by small exhaust check valves. 

The principal advantage of the Werner type band fric- 
tion clutch is that the stress from the drum is transmitted 
through the bands directly to the teeth of the gears, in- 
stead of through the drum shaft, as is the usual practice. 
The torsional stresses set up in the drum shaft are thus 
eliminated. 

The heavy-duty gear is secured to, while that for hght 
duty revolves on the drum shaft. These gears with their 
corresponding frictions are controlled by separate levers, 
so that either clutch can be thrown on or off while the 
gears are in motion, thus saving time in stopping and 
starting. Users find this feature both advantageous and 
economical. 

The friction-clutch combination is simple, consisting 
of a sliding sleeve on the drum shaft, connected by links 
to two sliding crossheads fitted in guides, so that by moy- 
ing the sleeve parallel to the shaft the crossheads move at 
right angles to the same. . 

These crossheads are connected to a series of levers, 
two moving on trunnions, and two keyed to rocker shafts. 
One end of the rocker shaft carries a double’ stub, to 
which the friction bands are fastened. By moving the 
sleeve in or out along the drum shaft, the bands are 
thrown on or off. 

This type of two-speed hoist, which is built by the 8. 
Flory Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Penn., has been on 
the market for several years and has proved itself to be 
highly efficient for mining and contracting operations. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


A weary, dejected Belgian came into my office today 
and insisted that our company was badly in need of his 
services at the coke ovens, in spite of the fact that our coke- 
oven foreman had told him that he was laying off men 
every day and could positively not think of employing new 
men. The man was so persistent in his efforts to obtain 
an interview with me that I could not refuse him a hear- 
ing in spite of the apparent hopelessness of his case. 

Judging by his English, he had been in this country sev- 
eral months at least, as he had little trouble in making 
himself understood. 

Without wasting any time on preliminaries, he in- 
formed me in the most brusque manner imaginable that 
we needed him to lute our oven doors. He said that we 
didn’t have a man on the job who knew the first thing 
about luting ovens, and for that matter he hadn’t seen one 
who did since he left Belgium. ‘Then he went on to 
explain that luting ovens in Belgium was only intrusted 
to men who had been trained to the work from childhood, 
generally by their fathers who had been luters also. 

A man fitted for a life work under such conditions took 
great pride in his work; for example, if several luters 
were employed on one battery, each man carried a marking 
stick to put a distinguishing mark on each door, so that 
if a question ever arose as to any particular door he 
could protect himself. During his recital I tried to im- 
agine one of our door daubers resenting an accusation 
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that one of his “buddies”? was doing better work than he, 
but I couldn’t stretch my imagination that far. 

Then he went on to say that he had been to several by- 
product plants in this country and found that they used 
expensive doors that didn’t require skilled luters, and 
when he had inquired into the reason for such unnecessary 
expenditures, he was told that they could not use the sim- 
pler doors so successfully used in European byproduct 
practice because they could not get the right kind of men 
to handle them. One very frank superintendent, who had 
traveled much in Europe, had informed him that the 
mechanical Jlabor-saving inventions, so common in 
America, were a matter of necessity and in reality should 
be considered as a reflection on the skill of American 
workingmen. 

This intimation that European workingmen can ac- 
complish tasks beyond our own men aroused my curiosity, 
and I could not resist the temptation to send for our coke- 
oven foreman and request that he reconsider the Belgian’s 
application. I want to see what effect common everyday 
Ameri¢an elay, hand mixed for daubing purposes, will 
have on a true artist. 

The Belgian’s advent recalled to my mind an experience 
we had with a dauber several years ago. The fellow came 
into my office after wandering around the camp and sug- 
gested that he could increase our coke yield by improv- 
ing our system of drafting. We employed him and gave 
him a free hand. After a few days he decided that the 
clay which we had been using was not suitable, and he 
experimented with various nearby clay banks. Six months 
passed and then he suddenly disappeared. Shortly there- 
after a farmer entered a suit against us for using clay 
from his farm without his permission or knowledge. Our 
legal department settled the suit out of court by agreeing 
that clay taken under such circumstances should be con- 
sidered almost as valuable as gold. 

We never were able to learn whether the mysterious 
dauber got any of the settlement money, but if he didn’t, 
we certainly owe his memory an apology. 
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Mining Fatalities in West 
Virginia Show Decrease 


The list of fatalities in the coal mines of West Virginia 
during the month of January has just been issued by the 
Department of Mines, and shows that 22 workmen were 
killed during the month, as compared with 37 in Jan- 
uary, 1914, and 29 during the preceding month. Of 
this number two died from injuries received in previous 
months, reducing the total to twenty. 

While the usual percentage of deaths was due to care- 
lessness and disobedience to mine rules, the decrease is 
most gratifying, and especially in McDowell County, 
the heaviest coal-producing county in the state, where 
only three fatalities were reported during the month. 
Of the others, five, were reported from Fayette County, 
three from Marion, two each from Mineral, Raleigh and 
Logan, and one each from Brooke, Kanawha, Mercer, 
Mingo and Upshur counties. 

A classification of the fatalities shows that 11 met 
death from falls of roof and coal, 2 from railroad cars, 
4 from mine cars, 1 from locomotives, 1 from a monitor, 
1 by electrocution, 1 by explosives and 1 from an un- 
classified cause. Four occurred outside the mines. Of 
the men killed 14 were Americans and 8 foreigners. 
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A New Hoisting Engine 


To meet the ever increasing demand for greater output 
in coal mining and to lessen the manual labor of hand- 
ling the heavier machinery required therefor together 
with increased weight and strength to resist the shock 
to which mine hoists are always subjected, a new 
hoisting engine has been introduced by the Crawford & 
MecCrimmon Co., Brazil, Ind. 

In this design the important parts exposed to ex- 
cessive stress are made of steel, while the valves and valve 
gear are of an improved type in which the valves are 
perfectly balanced and at the same time free to tip upon 
a slight back pressure, thus relieving the cylinders from 
the danger incident to a slug of water which may be 
pulled over from the boilers. 

The hard work devolving upon the engineer in handling 
large engines of the ordinary type with their heavy lnk 
motions and balance weights is largely mitigated in this 
design by the application of a new link motion which 
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embodies a stationary lnk not shifted on reversal of 
the engine, but only the link block and its radius valve 
rod, which are light and easy to handle. 

The machine is provided with a steam reverse and a 
steam brake in addition to an emergency brake. A new 
throttle valve is supplied, in which a differential lever 
motion is employed and a toggle pressure applied in 
closing. 

The cylinders are fitted with large ports and the main 
valves are double ported. The ease and freedom with 
which these valves may be tipped up in an emergency 
obviates any necessity for pop safety release valves on 
the cylinders. 

In the makeup of the winding drums ‘the spiders 
through which the whole power is transmitted are made 
of steel in two halves and are double keyed to the shaft. 
The connecting-rods are of forged steel with solid ends. 
The crossheads are also of steel casting. The piston rods 
are metallic packed and the operating levers are all con- 
veniently grouped. The whole design is intended to make 
the engine not only durable in operation but easy to 
handle, both of which considerations tend toward large 
output. 
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Gasoline Mine Haulage as Come 
pared with Mule Haulage 





SYNOPSIS—Comparison of costs of coal trans- 
portation with mules and with a gasoline locomo- 
tive showed a difference in favor of the mechanical 
haulage of 19.17c. per ton mile. The yearly saving 
effected is estimated as $3372 while the output 
was materially increased. 





The advance of mechanical equipment in the field of 
coal transportation at the mine is causing the mine mule 
to disappear, and the prediction is sometimes made that 
within a few years the mule will have practically vanished 
from the larger operations. The number of these animals 
now employed is already on the decrease, and the rapidity 
with which they are being supplanted with mechanical 


apparatus gives weight to the above prediction. 
The mule has long been a factor in the haulage problem 
and one of the chief items of expense at the mines. 


In 





A Mine Mute Now Usep ONty IN GATHERING 
order to show a profit the operator must get his coal onto 
the railroad cars in the cheapest manner compatible with 
prompt shipment. The mule-drawn car is a relic of the 
past, and that it must go is apparent since it has been 
demonstrated that mechanical haulage is cheaper and, 
all things considered, more efficient. 

In the banishment of the mule from American mines, 
gasoline promises to be an important factor. The present 
is often referred to as the gasoline age, and it is certain 





THE GASOLINE ENGINE EMPLOYED FOR HAULAGE 


that this fuel is coming to be one of the most generally 
used sources of power and locomotion. 

One of the best illustrations of these facts obtainable 
anywhere is to be found in the operation of the Long 
Branch Coal Co. at Long Branch, Fayette County, W. 

Va. Here gasoline haulage has greatly reduced the 
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expense of coal transportation even while the output has 
been materially increased. The mine in question is owned 
and operated by the above mentioned company headed by 
P. M. Snyder, the land being leased from the Snyder- 
Boom Co. It is under the direct management of L. 
Graney, one of the youngest men in the state to occupy 
the position of manager. It is a new mine, but has been 
placed on an effective operating basis and is now working 
full time whenever railroad cars can be secured. 

The supplanting of the old system of mule haulage 
was done in 1913 with the idea of cutting down operat- 
ing costs. The company purchased a Milwaukee M-35, 
v-ton gasoline locomotive. This was put into service 
in the summer of 1913. At the end of the month of 
August, a comparison was made with the month of 
February, the most productive month during the régime 
of mule haulage. A summary of this comparison is 
given below: 

COMPARATIVE COSTS OF THE TWO SYSTEMS OF HAULAGE 


Total cost of mule haulage, per month......................... $810.00 
Total cost of gasoline haulage, per month. 529 .63 
Decrease in haulage cost, per month......................... $280 . 37 
Total coal tonnage by gasoline locomotive) tons...) sae eee 11,601 
Total.coal tonnage, by mules, tong: eee 7,848 
Increase in coal output, tons..................... 3,753 


The analysis of iol eae summary is shown by the 
following detail comparison between the cost of haulage 
by mules and by a combination of gasoline locomotive 
and mules for gathering. 


Mule Haulage—Month of Ieb., 1913 


Length of haul one way, ft..... ate ab slo Woes cake tae eee Se 2000 
Maximum grade against'logds, 96.2 gern oe si: ee ee 5.625 
Average grade against loads, %. ma detephoadiceacts 3 Leyes oe eee 3.0 
Total tonnage. per month of 24 days...... ..:.. 0-0) see 7848 
15 mules—feed and upkeep per day @ $0.60. 9s)4o-@he a ee $9.00 
11 drivers—wages per day @ $2.25............... 24.75 
$33.75 
24 working days @ $33.75—cost per month $810.00 
Total haulage cost per ton of coal........... 0-103 
Total haulage.cost) per tonsmiles: 242-2... 2a eee eee 0.272 


Gasoline Locomotive Haulage in Connection with Gathering by Mules—Month 
of August, 1913 


Length of haul one way, Picci: ae Colon oe 3000 
Maximum grade against losds,!% 5 Ue. aon. | ae wae cle eee eee 5.625 
Average grade against loads, % | ee Te lie AAs ee 3.0 
Total tonnage per month of 25 days. = ‘a seeks Ae 11,601 
Expense of mules and drivers for gathe ring, 25 working days...... $313.20 
COST OF OPERATING LOCOMOTIVE 25 DAYS 

1 motorman :@'$3:00' per day °> 6.542 sche eae Se eee $75.00 
1 trip rider @ $2.00 per day........ oiecregidesn\ane 5 Rae. Se ee 50.00 
300 gal:. gasoline @: $0.20 per galw..< seem. 2.6) ee ee 60.00 
38) gal. engine oil @' $0.40 per gal <2 Tee ote 15.20 
3 gal. black oil. @ $0.16: per ‘walio. cae ce cere = oe eae 0.48 
CUP BTEASE. 8.05/56 via aude ees hes wep ce eLetter ae 0.50 
Waste. bacals, big sue greens Aiea: Ale oe ly a ae) ee rr 0.25 
Repairs On MabOr! oof Se Gall ade des siele ack Cte 15.00 
Total operating expense of locomotive.................-.-..+.:- $216.43 
Total haulage cost per month......... M Creer aa ees be 63 
Total haulage cost per ton of coal........ Lind shtt Pe Oe 0.0456 
Total haulage cost per ton mile........... stated ota Te ee 0.0803 
Cost per ton of coal—mule haulage. .............-...0..00e0ees 0.103 
Cost per ton of coal—locomotive haulage...................-.-. 0.0456 
Saving per ton of coal. i. ksabssgnithes those Pre eb va Seat oe ee $0 .0574 
Cost per ton mile—mule haulage... ...is1tes. a0) $0. 272 
Cost per ton mile—locomotive haulage...................-++.--- 0.0803 
Saving per tom mile... 64s sash gp cusceoth 2s pyar absense ee $0.1917 
On a basis of 12 months the cost by mule haulage for one year 

(SSO sD 12) iced ee ae Sea ee Shae ees eae ee $9720.00 
By locomotive for one year (%! 529 X 18). 6348 .00 

Yoarly saving soir: fete aah cece et et ee $3372.00 


In short, with the gasoline haulage system the tonnage 
of the mine has been increased on an average of 25 per 
cent. per month, and the company has dispensed with 6 
double teams or 12 mules and 6 drivers, a total monthly 


saving in expense of $496.80. 
The hauling is not yet entirely accomplished by 


gasoline motors, as the mules are still used for gathering. 
The mine tracks are to be extended, in order that the 
more satisfactory and cheaper service of the locomotive 
can be taken advantage of to the greatest possible extent. 
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So satisfactory were the results with the gasoline 
locomotive that the management of the company installed 
a second machine the following year, and now have both 
in operation. 

The particular locomotive referred to above is classified 
by the manufacturers as an “M-35,” 7-ton, 42-in. gage 
machine, and in the above work handled 8 loaded mine 
cars at a trip, each car carrying 124 tons of coal. The 
coal is hauled from three partings. 

At the mouth of the mine the locomotive drops the 
loads at the head of a 2100-ft. incline and goes back with 
the empties. The incline handles 5 cars at a trip, and 
works on the gravity principle, the loaded cars on their 
descent pulling the empties back up the mountain side. 
At the foot of the incline the cars are taken down a tram- 
road, 4100 ft. to a tipple on the Virginian R.R. This 
tipple is capable of handling 1200 tons of coal daily. 

Economy in Mine Haulage 
By R. 8. RicHarps* 





SY NOPSIS—Although horses and mules have in 
the past been used to a considerable extent for 
transporting coal underground, their place is now 
being taken by locomotives. Storage-battery ma- 
chines in this service reduce the costs of coal mov- 
ing about three-fifths. 





Economy in mine haulage is a subject which has been, 
and will continue to be, much discussed among mining 
The competition of the present day renders it im- 


men. 
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There are four general types of locomotives employed 
in and about the mines. These may be classified, accord- 
ing to their driving power, as steam, compressed-air, 
gasoline and electric. The steam-driven machine has 
many objectionable features which render it unsuited to 
employment underground, chief among these is the large 
volume of smoke and gas given off by the fire. Com- 
pressed-air locomotives emit no noxious gases. They are 
not, however, employed to as great an extent as some 
other types. 

The gasoline locomotive has found favor in some 
locations, but the presence of the exhaust gases, as well 
as the sparks sometimes accompanying them, render their 
use objectionable under certain conditions. Further- 
more, the gasoline engine has not yet been brought to 
that state of perfection where it may be absolutely reiied 
upon under all circumstances. 

Electricity is used for power or lighting in a large 
percentage of mines. The current may be obtained 
either from a private source or purchased from a central 
company. ‘To extend the use of current to the propul- 
sion of electric locomotives would not require any con- 
siderable expenditure, the bonding of the rails and 
stringing of the trolley wires being the most important 
items to be considered. 


THREE Types oF ELectric LOocoMOTIVES 


THE 


Generally speaking, electric locomotives may be divided 
into three classes or types; the trolley type, the storage- 
battery and the combination trolley and storage-battery 
varieties. Where the mine is already provided with elec- 





Two Distinct TypEs oF STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 


perative that the operator who would dispose of his 
product profitably must give transportation of coal in and 
around the mine his closest attention. 

Mules and horses have long been used for the propulsion 
of mine cars. In the larger and more progressive mines 
of today, however, they have been supplanted in large 
measure by the locomotive. Horses and mules require 
feed and bedding, which is a considerable item of expense. 
Furthermore, they must have shoes, harness and occasional 
medical attention. The life of an animal in this service 
is limited, due to the unfavorable conditions under which 
he has to work, the class of work performed and the in- 
evitable accidents. Good drivers are difficult to secure, as 
most competent men prefer work which returns a greater 
remuneration. But, above all else, the tonnage handled 
is not entirely satisfactory. 


*10522 Olivet Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


tric current, the trolley type is the more economical, es- 
pecially on long hauls. The danger from the trolley, how- 
ever, must not be lost sight of. 

The storage-battery locomotives now on the market are 
giving excellent results and are especially desirable for 
remote mines where a continuous supply of electricity is 
not obtainable. While a current for charging the storage 
battery is, of course, necessary, this can be produced by a 
small generator, which represents only a slight investment. 
Where the mine is already equipped for trolley locomo- 
tives, those of the storage-battery type may in many cases 
still be used to considerable advantage. At those mines 
where the power plant is loaded well up to its capacity, 
the storage-battery locomotive finds its special value, as 
the current for driving the machines may be obtained at 
night or at other times when the generator is not running 
under full load. 
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For cross-entry and room work, probably no form of 
haulage system can surpass for economy and convenience 
the storage-battery locomotive, hence, the expense and 
annoyance of the gathering cable are done away with. No 
trolley wire or other conductor is required and the bond- 
ing of rails is unnecessary. 

Tests in various mines have shown that the average cost 
of gathering with storage-battery locomotives is about 2c. 
per ton as against 4 to 5c. with mule haulage. Where 
operators are forced to sell their product at a profit of 
only 5c. per ton, and many are at the present time selling 
it at cost, or even less, this saving is a considerable item. 
If the machine is equipped with a reliable storage battery 
and is properly constructed, the purchaser need have no 
fear concerning its operation. Such machines are easily 
cared for and are practically foolproof. 

The combination type of locomotive is merely a com- 
bination of the trolley and storage-battery machines. It 
finds its greatest application where a general-utility loco- 
motive is desired. 
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The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—The northeastern Ohio situation 
shows no change. <A strike in Fayette County, the 
Jamison strike in Marion County, and the trouble 
at Ronda and Dry Branch focus attention on 
West Virginia. A strike in Kentucky shows signs 
of coming to a speedy end. 





The report of D. J. Keefe and Hywel Davies on the north- 
eastern Ohio strike apparently has been held back in the 
hope of a settlement. John P. White, the president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, William Green, the sec- 
retary-treasurer of that organization and several members 
of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators Association have met with 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, and have tried to forestall the 
report with a settlement. On Mar. 2 the report was formally 
delivered. 

It is said to state that the operators offered to accept the 
report of the conciliators as final and binding. This the miners 
refused. The operators then offered to leave the matter to 
arbitrators, allowing the conciliators to choose the arbi- 
ters. The miners again refused, offering to arbitrate pro- 
vided the mines resumed work at the increased wages de- 
manded by the miners and that umpires be appointed by 
miners and operators. The operators refused to accept this 
arrangement, as a disagreement between operators and min- 
ers in regard to the appointment of umpires would effectually 
block the arbitration. 


Arbitration Not Desired by Eastern Ohio Miners 


The operators then offered to 
the nonpartisan umpires should be selected by the judges 
of the northern jistrict of Ohio. The miners again refused. 
The operators then proposed arbitration with umpires selected 
by the President of the United States. Again the miners de- 
murred, and finally the secretary-treasurer, William Green, 
withdrew the agreement of the union officials to submit the 
differences to arbitration and stated that the only settlement 
that the union would accept was one which conceded the orig- 
inal demands of the miners. So, after all, no good resulted 
from a conference into which the union men never entered in 
good faith. 

They promised the legislature when the Green bill was 
passed that they would not increase the price of coal. Now 
they are trying to increase its cost by 2.39c. per ton. The 
actual increase, which is larger, is, of course, difficult to gage. 
Its amount is dependent on the amount of slack coal which 
careless mining will make. 


arbitrate, providing that 


Some Believe Strike Near Settlement 


There are some who believe that the strike may be set- 
tled by arbitration, despite the refusal of the miners to ac- 
cept that mode of settlement. Such prognosticators draw 
hope from the conference now called by the Secretary of 
Labor. It is intimated that he will urge upon the min- 
ers the necessity for arbitration and that President Wilson 
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may be called upon to name the arbitrators. It is understood 
that the proposal submitted by the operators at the last Cleve- 
land conference still stands. This provided that the miners 
name three members of the board, the operators three and the 
judges of the federal court of the northern Ohio district the 
other three, the board to consist of nine members. 

Some think that Secretary Wilson has not made public 
the contents of the report, because he believes that there is 
yet some chance for settlement of the strike and that the 
publication of the document might prejudice the situation. 
The proposal of the operators for arbitration follows: 


In accordance with the understanding at the adjournment 
last Thursday that three names be submitted by the opera- 
tors of eastern Ohio to constitute part of an arbitration board 
for the purpose of deciding the matters in dispute which have 
resulted in the past ten months’ strike in the mines of east- 
ern Ohio we have selected and herewith submit the names of 
Cc. HE. Maurer, S. P. Robbins and G. M. Jones. 

These names are submitted with the understanding that 
they, together with three members selected by the miners, 
shall choose three disinterested members, who shall consti- 
tute a complete arbitration board of nine members and that 
the decision of this board shall be final and binding on both 
the operators and miners. 

In the event that the members selected by the operators 
and miners are unable to agree on the election of the three 
disinterested members within three days from date, then we 
agree that the said disinterested members shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States. 


AS we go to press, we learn that the meeting at Wash- 
ington has been held and that the conference was suspended, 
so that the miners’ leaders might have time to return to Ohio 
and confer on the proposals made to them. 


Three Centers of Unrest in West Virginia 


The interest in the labor situation has shifted in some de- 
gree to West Virginia. Apparently the Jamison Coal Co. did 
not cease its practice of supplying the miners with powder 
without promising compensation. This is said to have 
amounted to 4c. on the car. Apparently the strike is not 
spreading as was anticipated. The authorities are working 
hard to reduce the illicit selling of whisky, some men having 
tried to smuggle in 20 gal. on Feb. 22. 

The Ronda and Dry Branch strike seems to be nearing a 
compromise. It is only the gas coal which makes an exces- 
sive amount of slack, and it is only in regard to this that 
the question of scale arises. 

Fifteen thousand men in the Fayetteville district are seek- 
ing a 10 per cent. increase in wages on all mining and day 
work, and demand that dues and assessments be checked off 
at the office. They also demand a 9-hr. day and the free use 
of a building in which to hold the meetings of the local union. 

The union men deposed President L. C. Rogers and seven 
other officers on charges of using the funds of the United 
Mine Workers of America to secure their election, and for 
“other wrongful and fraudulent acts.’”’ The International Ex- 
ecutive Board will investigate the charges. 


Du Pont Company Arranges Its Labor Troubles 


In a telegram to S. J. Gish, president of the Central Coal 
& Iron Co., of Central City, Ky., a Du Pont corporation, John 
P. White, president of the United Mine Workers of America, 
declares that the International Executive Board will suspend 
the order for the closing down of the mines of the company. 
This has been done because President Gish agreed to comply 
with the contract dated Apr. 1, 1914, between the Western 
Kentucky Operators’ Association and the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, provided that in the settlement of disputed 
questions the company should appoint its own arbitrator in 
place of the commissioner of the operators’ association. 

In Colorado the men have been acquitted who were tried 
for shooting guards during the strike. The men killed were 
riding in an automobile at La Veta. 
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Success 


The big SUCCESS number of Coan AcE which will 
be issued Apr. 3 promises to eclipse all expectations. 
If you have made a practice of occasionally writing for 
Coan AGE, your record will be incomplete should you 
fail to have a contribution in this particular issue. If 
you have been bottling up all your mining experiences, 
and thereby “hiding your light under a bushel,” this. 
special number of Coan AGE is by all means the ap- 
propriate time for you to make your debut in the literary 
field of the technical world. Get busy today and start 
the preparation of a SUCCESS article along the lines 
outlined in our foreword last week. 
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Electric Gathering Locomotives 


By E, C. DE WourE* 





SY NOPSIS—In most modern mines, the gather- 
ing locomotive has replaced the mule for haulage 
purposes. Aside from economy considerations, 
the gathering locomotive is a physical necessity 
if large outputs are to be handled. Old mines 
can be equipped with such locomotives as well 
as newer operations. These machines have a 
multitude of uses. 





The past ten years in bituminous mining history have 
been marked by no advances of greater moment than the 
development and wide adoption of locomotives for gather- 
ing, as auxiliary to the main haulage system in perform- 
ing the “mule” service of distributing the empty cars to 
the miners and making up the loads into trips for hauling 
out. Arguments for and against the use of locomotives 
in gathering ceased long ago, as actual demonstration of 
the advantages of the new way gradually removed all 
basis for reasonable opposition. 

Admitting the existence of possible exceptions, the 
statement is nevertheless warranted and easily defensible, 
that the mule is no longer a “necessary nuisance” in 
extensive or permanent service underground. Stabled 
in the mine he is a constant item of danger in various 
ways. Subject to indisposition and injury he is un- 





Low-VEIN TYPE OF GATHERING LOCOMOTIVE 


certain in regularity and length of service. A voracious 
consumer of feed, and requiring regular care, his “upkeep 
expense” goes on through idle days or weeks just the 
same as in production time. 

Animal haulage is not economical, either in first cost, 
operative expense, life of useful service or salvage return 
on disposal. Why, then, the mine mule? 

For modern mines of large production, the gather- 
ing locomotive proposition bursts all bonds of relative 
economy considerations and takes rank as a_ physical 
necessity. None of the recent top-notch records in rapid 
development of new mines to large productive capacities 
could possibly have been made without organized mechan- 
ical systems of car handling from the face to the dump. 
For these operations there is no question as between mule 
and motor, but only as to what methods of locomotive 
gathering and haulage will be best, and what types of 
locomotives will be most suitable. 


*537 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gathering locomotives, generally speaking, are of small 
size and light weight as compared to locomotives for main 
haulage service. Hence they are admirably adapted in a 
most natural way to the development requirements of any 
mine, small or large, from its early days to its period of 
maximum tonnage and greatest haulage distances. 

SomE Mines Never Empioy a MULE 

One highly successful mine manager has illustrated 
his belief in early installation of locomotive haulage by 
saying that when he opens a mine and has room for a 
rail-length of track he puts in a pit car, and when he can 
double this length of track he puts in a small locomotive 





Two TROLLEY POLES 


GATHERING LOCOMOTIVE 
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to haul the car, adding cars then until a second locomotive 
is called for by considerations of cars to handle, distances 
to run, divergence of entries, and advisability of having 
spare equipment to insure against possible interruption 
of the work. Certain it is that there are many mines in 
which no mule or horse has ever worked and where the 
haulage has been mechanical from the beginning. 

The first locomotive—of gathering type, even though 
not at first equipped as a full-fledged gatherer—does all 
the haulage work. A second is added later to assist. A 
third and possibly others also divide the same work as 
the development progresses, all of them doing combina- 
tion gathering and haulage work, or some of them serving 
only to gather, making up light trips which the others 
handle as haulage locomotives. 

When later conditions call for the installation of a 
heavy locomotive for regular main haulage work, the 
lighter locomotives are all released for strictly gathering 
duty and the haulage becomes automatically a com- 
prehensive system, which has grown in economical fashion 
with the needs of the work at costs consistent with 
the advancement of the development and output. 





New ANbD Op MINES 

The new mine can readily be laid out and advanced 
with direct reference to the most effective operation of a 
complete system of mechanical haulage. Entry widths 
and spacing, room depths and necks, track character and 
curvatures, rail weights and bonding, switch locations and 
lengths, ete., are easily arranged to suit the plan of 
haulage which is to be used, and changes of the develop- 
ment plan can be made as experience or unforeseen con- 
ditions may dictate. 


416 COAL 

Nor does the older mine often present serious diffi- 
culties in the economical installation and in the opera- 
tion of a gathering system. Of course the older the 
mine and the more modest its past methods, the more 
care is called for in the selection of a suitable locomo- 
tive equipment for working to the extremities of the 
development. In all but mines of most indifferent 
management and lax methods, the change is entirely 
practical and by no means prohibitive in cost. 

For electric locomotives, the entry tracks must be 
bonded, and trolley wire hung. If the locomotives are 
to work into the rooms, the use of wood rails should 
be discontinued and steel laid, though not necessarily 
bonded, as the fishplates furnish satisfactory bonds for 
the short distances represented by maximum room depths. 
If duplex cables are used on gathering reels, the room 
tracks are not depended upon for current return. 

Tracks must be laid and maintained more carefully 
than for mule gathering, for only by having fairly secure 





GOODMAN “UNIVERSAL” GATHERER PULLING LOADED Car 


FROM Room 

tracks can the advantage of the greater speed of the loco- 
motive be realized dependably and with proper safety to 
men and equipment. 

toom curves sometimes have to be changed, and rib 
corners cut away for proper clearance, though certain 
available types of strictly gathering locomotives in small 
sizes can usually be operated through the same clearances 
as the mine cars already in use. Minor alterations are 
necessary in various items of mine condition and opera- 
tion, but all are in the direction of improvement and 
are well repaid independently of the advantages to be 
derived from the new gathering system itself. 

However, where conditions are exceptionally bad, or 
local exhaustion not far ahead, or other aspects reasonably 
oppose the installation of the locomotives, such parts of 
the mine can best be continued on the old basis, while 
newer territory is changed to the better way, and all 
advancement work planned and operated similarly from 
the start. 

So the operator with a new property has no monopoly 
of opportunity for enjoyment of the advantages and 
economies of locomotive gathering. 


THREE METHODS OF GATHERING 


Gathering methods are as variant in details as any other 
phase of mine operation, but in a general way they fall 
under three broad classes, applied singly or in com- 
bination. 
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1. Entry Gathering, wherein the miners push the 
empty cars from the entry to the face and return the loads 
to the room neck or onto the entry. The locomotive in 
this work usually operates on some plan whereby it dis- 
tributes the empties of an in-trip to the room partings 
along one entry and goes at once to another entry to make 
up an out-trip of loads already pushed out by the miners, 
Local conditions or personal preferences determine 
whether the locomotive (a) pushes the trip of empties up 
to the head of the entry and drops them off at the rooms on 
the return, leaving itself a free way out to the main or side 
entry and to another room entry where the loads there 
waiting can be bumped ahead to make up a trip, which 
then is pulled to the main haul siding; or (b) pulls the 
empties in behind and drops them off at the rooms, — 
crossing to the parallel entry to make up the load trip 
to push out to the siding. 

The locomotive for this work may be of simple haulage 
type, in suitable weight, and requires no special features 
other than provisions for rapid handling and close control, 
If the miners leave the loads in the room necks and the 
locomotive has no electric conductor cable for enabling 
it to depart from the trolley wiring, it works with a car 
or two always ahead to reach the cars in the room necks 
without itself leaving the entry track. 

Even for this plan of gathering it is well to have avail- 
able the “gathering reel” of electric cable for enabling 
emergency operation into rooms or beyond the end of 
the trolley wiring on the entry. 


WORKING INTO THE Rooms 


2. Face Gathering, wherein the locomotive regularly 
works into the rooms, hauling the loads from the face, 
and usually placing the empties in loading position for 
the miners. For this service the locomotive is equipped 
with a reel of electric cable, single or duplex, whose 
terminal or terminals are attached to the trolley wire, 
or trolley wire and track, on the entry to maintain the 
electrical connections for the locomotive as it works into 
the room. The cable is handled automatically by the reel, 
from which it pays off as the locomotive enters the room, 
and onto which it is wound again as the locomotive re- 
turns. A 500-ft. length of cable permits working full 
depth about three 300-ft. rooms, and proportionately 
more rooms of less depths, with one attachment of the 
terminals on the entry. 

The trip rider or brakeman attaches the terminals of 
the cable, usually remains by them while the locomotive 
does all it can with that setting, and then moves them up 
to another setting and sees that the cable is properly reeled 
in when the work in that entry is completed. The reel 
is always on the “outward” end of the locomotive, opposite 
to the motorman, who therefore is in front as he enters 
the rooms and can readily couple on the loads. 

Gathering on this plan usually starts at the head in 
the entry and the loads as successively brought out may 
be coupled up at once, the trip being then complete when 
the last car is brought out and coupled on, or they may 
be dropped at intervals along the entry as brought out 
and then bumped back to make up the trip as a whole 
after they are all “reeled out.” 


SINGLE- AND DousLE-Room TRACKS 


In some mines the men push their empties to the face, 
the locomotives entering the rooms only to pull the loads. 
In others the miners are forbidden to move a car and 
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SHOWING SpEecrAL Uses TO WHICH THE CRAB REEL May Br Pur 
From Top to Bottom, First Column: Overturning Car for Repairs; Rerailing First Car in Trip; Rerailing the Locomotive 


Itself. 


the locomotives do all the work of placing and pulling. 
A still further refinement of room management is prac- 
ticed in mines where intensive production is desired and 
physical conditions permit. Where rooms are cut wide 
enough to make the laying of double room tracks advisable 
or practicable as an assistance to rapid work in car load- 
ing, the rapidity of loading is further assisted by eliminat- 
ing waits for cars on the part of the loaders. The gather- 
ing locomotive bringing in a trip of empties places them 
on, say, the left-hand tracks in the rooms, then at once 
or later pulls the loads from the right-hand tracks. Thus 
the miners always have cars and lose no time in idleness 
between the pulling of a load and the placing of another 
empty, as is unavoidable with single track. An approxi- 


Second Column: Rerailing Last Car in Trip; Rerailing Any Car in Trip; Straightening a Car Slewed Crosswise 


mation to double-track advantages is possible, however, 
where conditions permit, by pairing adjacent rooms and 
handling their cars alternately as on double tracks in 
single rooms. 


UsInG THE Crap REEL 


3. Face Gathering from Entry, is designed for mines 
or local territories where for any reason it is impractical 
or undesirable to operate the locomotives into the rooms, 
as in pitching seams with rooms turned to rise or dip, 
or rooms in very low coal off entries brushed for good 
haulage height, or in old areas where tracks are too 
light or too poorly laid for reasonable safety of locomotive 
operation, etc. For this work the locomotive is equipped 
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with a “crab” reel, or power-driven drum and wire rope, 
with which it may reach long distances for cars to which 
it cannot go itself. 

The locomotive remains on the entry and the trip rider 
eoes into the room with the wire rope, whose end ring he 
couples to the car to be brought out. With a wag of his 
head he signals the motorman, who starts the drum drive 
and so draws the car to him. As it rounds the room curve 
he starts the locomotive also and, passing the latch, pulls 
the car out onto the entry track for coupling to the trip 
he is gathering. 

For rooms to a steep rise the rope is operated through 
a snatch block anchored or secured to a jack at or near 
the face, thus serving to haul an empty in and lower a load 
out. For this work the length of rope must be at least 
twice the maximum room depth or other working dis- 
tance. 


For UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


A locomotive equipped with both electric conductor 
cable and wire rope reels is fitted to perform any single 
gathering duty, or to operate in combinations of any or 
all the foregoing systems. Such a locomotive is of truly 
“universal” class and is so designated. It may do entry 
and switching duty, work into rooms, or reach with its 
wire rope. It may run to the length of its electric cable 
away from the trolley wiring and then reach on to the 
length of its wire rope for whatever it may be desirous of 
securing from such combined distances. 

The crab reel is also of service in numerous miscellane- 
ous and emergency ways, which alone are important 
enough to warrant the presence of the universal equipment 
on at least one locomotive at every mine. 

The wire rope is useful in rerailing derailed cars, or 
even the locomotive itself. Broken cars may be overturned 
off the tracks at any point inside the mine or outside, or 
at the shop where repairs are to be made. Obstructing 
timbers or other heavy objects may be removed from the 
track or dragged wherever wanted. Rails, props or other 
material may be recovered from abandoned rooms or from 
under falls of roof. Methods of performing several of 
these “stunts” are shown in the accompanying figures. 

The gathering locomotive, in design and equipment, 
should be built as a gathering locomotive from start to 
finish—it must not be an adaptation of some regular main 
haulage type, with nothing to classify it as a gatherer but 
its light weight and the attachment of a reel of electric 
cable. 

Utmost success in gathering by locomotives is de- 
pendent upon proper consideration of local conditions, 
proper decision as to the system of handling to be apphed, 
proper selection of the right type of gathering locomotive, 
and proper operation of the equipment. Some mines fail 
to realize what they expect, and might readily secure, 
because they fail to realize first that the system and equip- 
ment cannot run themselves. ‘Thorough organization 
of a comprehensive haulage system is essential to top- 
notch results, and of course the maintenance of tracks, 
wiring, cars and locomotives in good shape for reliable 
and continuous operation is equally necessary. 

With these matters given due attention—as of course 
they should be under any circumstances and for any sort 
of equipment—the gathering locomotives, and the entire 
haulage for which they are the feeders, will render good 
account of themselves on the record sheets. 
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Am Aerial Tramway for Hlande 
ling Coal 


The accompanying illustrations show the loading and 
discharging stations of an aérial tramway installed by 
the Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., of St. Louis, Mo., at 
the mine of the Harlan Home Coal Co., at Harlan, Ky, 
This property is, however, now being leased and operated 
by the Republic Coal Co. 





TRAMWAY SHOWING LOADED AND Empty BUCKET 


The tramway is of the two-bucket or jig-back type. 
The length is 900 ft. with a fall of 430 ft. in this distance. 
The maximum capacity of the tramway is 45 to 50 tons 
per hour, each bucket carrying 2700 lb. of coal. 

One attendant only is required for the operation of the 
tramway. This man is located at the loading station and 
controls the gate levers for fillimg the buckets as well as 





Tu1s Virw SHows THE DumpPpING TERMINAL WHERE 


THE Coat Is LoapED InTo RarL~RoAD Cars. No 
Dumprrs ARE NEEDED At TuHIs Dis- 


CHARGE TERMINAL 


the brakes regulating the speed of the line. At ice 
discharge end, the buckets are tipped and dumped auto- 


matically. 

The track cables on this equipment are 1% in. in 
diameter, while the traction rope is 54 in. in diameter. 
The installation has been in operation for four months. 
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SY NOPSIS—An attempt to show how conserva- 
tion and organization can effect big operating sav- 
ings through the judicious selection and use of 
equipment. fRoller-bearing wheels enabled a sav- 
ing of more than 1c. per ton. 





One of the newest of the big coal developments in Ken- 
tucky is that of the Elkhorn Mining Corporation, with 
mines,at Fleming, Haymond, Hemphill, Garrett and Way- 
land. The company’s mines in this district—which takes 
its name from Elkhorn Creek—are served by the Balti- 
more & Ohio and Louisville & Nashville R.R. A rather 
exhaustive description of the manifold activities of the 
company appeared on p. 1041 of the June 27, 1914, issue 
of Coat Ace. ‘ 

The Elkhorn district is new, and for that reason pre- 
sented a wonderful opportunity for the development of 
an intensely modern and up-to-the-minute plant. Every 
possible contingency was looked upon as a sure-to-come oc- 
currence; it can, therefore, be imagined how complete are 
the appointments, and in how many ways—physical and 
social—the property has been protected to safeguard in- 
come for all time. 

It was sought to increase the efficiency of employees 
(and, directly, that of the equipment they handle) by 
caring for their welfare. To this end, unusually comfort- 
able dwelling houses, of 6 and 8 rooms each, were erected ; 
churches, schools, municipal buildings, stores, etc., were 
supplied. In short, the company built 5 actual towns— 
Fleming, Haymond, Hemphill, Garrett and Wayland— 
and provided them with comforts usually unsought in 
mining communities, simply to get “spirit” into its men 
and more efficient work out of them. 

This insistence on practical efficiency went beyond the 
personal element in that its tests were applied rigidly 
to all parts of the mechanical plant before these were fin- 
ally approved and standardized. 


Power PurRCHASED FROM OUTSIDE COMPANY 


Therefore, in order to prevent loss of interest and ty- 
ing-up of capital, a private power plant was not built. 
Instead, current is purchased on contract from the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., of Jenkins, Ky., whereby total power 
expense is said to have been much reduced. And where 
rates for electricity are reasonable, this method appears 
to be efficient and economical for various excellent reasons. 

Of course, it is one of the elementary principles of 
economics that anything idle produces waste. That draws 
the line tightly and it is naturally impossible to keep 
everything going at capacity all the time; but electrical 
energy, when furnished by central stations, works very 
closely to that point. There is no outlay for prime mov- 
ers or generating equipment (and the interest on such 
investments is saved) ; there are no standby losses, which 
must otherwise occur about every mine, however well 
regulated or organized it may be; only the power used is 
paid for; the voucher charge represents money that is be- 


ing spent for a live purpose; and there are no power 
expenses when power is not being used in doing useful 
work. 

But we are not arguing for the central station, nor for 
the isolated plant. The endeavor is simply to show how 
the Elkhorn Mining Corporation manages to mine coal 
cheaply, sell it cheaply and earn a good profit—the one 
combination of circumstances that does most to discour- 
age inexpert governmental interference. 

Just as railroading is the biggest single industry next 
to agriculture in the nation at large, so in mining, trans- 
portation is the biggest single item, aside from the actual 
extraction of coal. 

An examination of the Elkhorn Mining Corporation’s 
transportation plant should, therefore, lead to interesting 
and instructive conclusions, especially because the prime 
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aim throughout centers about the ratio of investment to 
return—and none but the most favorable ratio possible is 
accepted. 

Advantage was taken of every feature that would in any 
way aid in the reduction of costs, or the increase of effi- 
ciency. It was sought to reduce first cost and its con- 
stantly accruing interest for the entire transportation 
plant by adopting a liberal policy in the purchase of the 
details of the equipment. 

This was done by making a careful survey of the situ- 
ation in the usual manner and then arriving at the high- 
est-profit-producing equipment by a process of elimina- 
tion. Take locomotives, for instance. Naturally, the 
number and size of locomotives were determined, first, 
by the average 24-hr. tonnage; secondly, by the total 
resistance of cars at the most difficult part of the track ; 
thirdly, by the average speed and the average number of 
daily train movements. 

In such cases, figuring should be liberal, and allow 
a fair margin for overload, extensions to plant or unex- 
pected increases in output. By this process a gage may be 
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secured on the first cost of locomotives (and cars). Such 
a careful plan will also give an approximate cost for 
curved and tangent rail, ties, switches, crossovers, targets 
and other track appurtenances, since the weights of these 
things are generally determined by the loaded-axle weights 
of the locomotives. 

This is the crucial point at which a decision one way 
or the other determines for all time whether or not the 
transportation plant will be economical—a payer of good 
dividends—or wasteful, in the modernly accepted sense of 
the word. 


DECIDING ON A TYPE OF WHEEL 


The extensive experience of the deciding powers of the 
Elkhorn Corporation caused them to weigh carefully the 
question of car wheels. Many severe tests were conducted 
to ascertain, if possible, if any existing type of wheel 
would be able to so reduce the resistance of cars equipped 
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SHOWING DETAILS OF THE ENTERPRISE WHEEL 


with it, that it would enable lighter rail, lighter locomo- 
tives and less electrical energy to handle the given tonnage 
in the giver time. It is perfectly obvious that the discoy- 
ery of such a wheel—even if its own first cost were very 
high—would be an extremely economical and _ profitable 
investment, since, by permitting the use of lighter ap- 
paratus, it would materially reduce the first cost of the 
system as a whole and make additional and continuous 
reductions in operating costs by reducing maintenance 
and current consumption. 

The widespread use of roller-bearing wheels of various 
kinds suggested a possible solution. Certain types were 
found to be particularly well fitted for the condition in 
hand, and after further tests revealed decided operating 
savings of a most important nature. 

It was found that a given locomotive could haul a 
train equipped with roller-bearing wheels over a given 
piece of track in half the time and with half the power 
consumed for a similar train equipped with plain-bearing 
wheels. Getting down to a dollar-and-cent basis this 
shows an average saving, for power alone, of one-third 
‘cent per ton of coal hauled, when the price of current 1s 
114c. per kw.-hr. To this must be added the savings for 
which certain features of the type of wheel that was finally 
chosen are wholly responsible. 
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The Elkhorn Mining Corporation finally chose as stand-_ 


ard the Enterprise wheel, made by the Enterprise Foun- 
dry & Machine Works, of Bristol, Virginia-Tennessee. 


The wheel is of the same general design as all roller-— 


bearing wheels made by this company and had the bene- 
fit of individual metallurgical treatment by Asa W. Whit- 
ney, the Enterprise works’ car-wheel metallurgist. 


THE OPERATION OF THE WHEELS PropuCcED MATERIAL 
SAVINGS 


By enabling a locomotive to handle double tonnage, 
the same tonnage at twice the normal average speed; or 
normal tonnage at half the usual current consumption, 
virtually 50 per cent. of the normal locomotive equipment 
may be released for other service, or resold at second- 
hand value. It is also true that with proper wheels, 
lighter (and cheaper) locomotives may be purchased, 
followed by a lower investment right down the line. At 
any rate, the natural reduction in maintenance and operat- 


ing expenses by far offsets any higher first cost of the 


wheels. 

It was found, also, that to the savings already shown 
must be added a substantial reduction in labor charge, 
made up as follows: Release of 50 per cent. of trip crews, 
which amounts to doubling the tonnage per man, without 
affecting his original daily wage; the elimination of oil 
boys, resulting from the fact that lubrication no oftener 
than twice a year has proved ample. And another saving, 
not too insignificant to be overlooked, is the use of the 
lubricant itself, due to its enforced economical use. 

A. detailed analysis of the cost sheets would be burden- 
some; but a summary of the savings in lubrication, power, 
motor-crew expense and wear and tear on motor and other 
equipment was found to average from 114 to 114c. per ton 
of coal mined. i 

And since this saving affects only one department— 
transportation—it will be realized how extensive it may 
become when the same scientific methods are applied 
throughout all the workings, as in the case of the Elk- 
horn Mining Corporation. 
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Graded Schools and MWMindere 
gartem at Mount Hope, W. Va. 


Few towns in any community can boast of a_ better 
school system than that found in Mount Hope, a mining 
town in Fayette County, West Virginia. With a popu- 
lation of about 2500 this town has a handsome new high- 
school building, a large graded school and a kindergarten 
with a total enrollment of 750 pupils and an average at- 
tendance of over 600. Most of them are children of 
the workmen employed in the mines in that section. Taken 
altogether, it is about as healthy and comfortable-looking 
a bunch of youngsters as could be imagined. ‘They are 
children of yarioug nationalities, as their builds and coun- 
tenances indicate. The mines at Mount Hope are oper- 
ated by the Mount Hope Coal & Coke Co. 
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The Ebensburg Coal Co.’s No. 1 mine at Colver, Penni 


broke all its previous daily records for production on Feb. 
25, the output being 4524 net tons. 
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SYNOPSIS—A description of some radical de- 
partures in the design and operation of mine 
hoists. One of the plants is capable of handling 
4000 tons of coal in 8 hr. from a depth of more 
than 400 feet. 





The subject “Electricity in its Relation to Mine Hoist- 
ing,” has been reviewed each year with increasing inter- 
est, due to the wonderful advancements that have been 
made in the electrical field. ’ 

The interest displayed in the past year’s review is only 
more marked than that of former years; because of the 
fact that the advancement in mine hoisting exceeded that 
of previous years. 
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Notable Hoisting Installations 
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at 550 kw. and an 8-ton steel flywheel. The set also has a 
direct-connected exciter rated at 2214 kw. The hoist is de- 
signed to operate normally in balance. The maximum 
rope pull on one rope is 20,000 lb. and the maximum rope 
speed 1660 ft. per minute. 

One of the many interesting features of this installa- 
tion is the auxiliary alternating-current motor drive 
which was furnished for hoisting men and supplies. 

This auxiliary motor drives the hoist through a set of 
double-reduction gearing, the main pinion of which is 
provided with a shifting mechanism which allows of its 
being thrown both in and out of mesh and locked in either 
position. When it is desired to handle light loads or men, 


the flywheel set can be shut down and the hoist operated 
by means of this auxiliary motor, thus obtaining greater 





Hoist anp Motor INSTALLED IN PLANT oF ILLINOIS MIDLAND Coat CoMPANY 


Among the interesting and without doubt the most 
notable installations of the year are the two hoisting plants 
installed by the Illinois Midland Coal Co., at Kincaid, 
Illinois. 

These plants are duplicate installations, and one of 
them will be found illustrated in the accompanying cut. 
Each plant is designed to handle 4000 tons of coal in 8 
hr. from a depth of 410 ft. A short description of one 
of the plants will suffice for both. 

The hoist motor is of the slow-speed type operating on 
continuous current at 500 volts and at 65 r.p.m. and is 
rated at 675 hp. It is controlled by the Ward-Leonard 
system. 

The flywheel set consists of a wound rotor induction 
motor rated at 450 hp., a direct-current generator rated 


economy in operation. When the auxiliary motor is not 
required the pinion is thrown out of mesh and the gearing 
stands idle. The complete equipment, including hoist, 
motor, motor-generator flywheel set, switchboards, and 
auxiliary apparatus was designed and furnished by the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING INSTALLATION 


No less interesting are the hoisting equipments fur- 
nished another mining company during the past year. 

These consist of three Allis-Chalmers double-drum 
electric hoists, two of which were designed to have a maxi- 
mum load of 16,880 lb. and a maximum speed of 680 ft. 
per minute; the third has a maximum load of 14,900 
lb. and a maximum speed of 1000 ft. per minute. These 
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hoists are driven by 250-hp. and 300-hp. alternating-cur- 
rent motors, respectively. 

Each installation consists, in addition to the hoist and 
motor, of an Allis-Chalmers liquid controller operated 
from the operator’s platform, dial indicators provided with 
safety overwind switches and governor-operated slow-down 
devices. These latter work in conjunction with the brake 
engine and controller and operate to slow down and stop 
the hoist, should it exceed the speed limit, or attempt to 
overtravel and carry the cage into the sheaves. 

The overwind switch operates in connection with the 
dial indicator and is so arranged that at a predetermined 
amount of overtravel the switch will open and cut off cur- 
rent from the hoist motor and from a solenoid-operated 
valve located on the brake engine, which automatically 
applies the brake at a speed regulated by the setting 
of the valve. 

The slow-down device consists of a flywheel governor 
driven from the drum shaft by a chain in order to se- 
cure positive action, and of a solenoid-operated valve 
located in the controller tank operating in connection 





DovusLe-Drum Ewectric Hoist Buitr ror Davis Coan 
& CoKE Co. 


with the governor. In case the operator fails to slow down 
the hoist, when approaching the end of travel, the valve 
automatically operates and slows down the motor. The 
operation of this valve is dependent on the position of 
the cage and also on the speed of the governor. 


THE Hoisting PLANT oF THE Davis Coat & CoxE Co. 


Another characteristic and noteworthy installation is 
the hoisting plant of the Davis Coal & Coke Co. 

This installation consists of a double-drum electric 
hoist, a 300-hp., 550-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase, 600-r.p.m., 
variable-speed motor and a magnetic-type controller op- 
erated from a master drum. The hoist is designed to op- 
erate normally in balance. The maximum rope pull is 
16,900 lb., and the maximum rope speed is 1300 ft. per 
min. One of the drums is keyed to the shaft while 
the other is driven by a multi-tooth type jaw clutch made 
of cast steel. The drums are carried on a common shaft. 

Kach drum is served by a powerful brake of the band 


type. Dial indicators are provided as also overwind de- 
vices. The hoist is operated by a variable-speed motor 


through a single reduction of “Wuest” double-helical cut 
gears. 

The complete plant, including hoist, motor, switchboard 
and auxiliary apparatus was also designed and built by 
the Allis-Chalmers Company. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Duty to Insulate Electric Wires—A coal operator is liable 
for injury to a miner caused by his coming in contact with 
an uninsulated electric wire on stepping aside in a mine pas- 
sage to permit a mule and car to pass. (Michigan Supreme 
Court; Hazzard vs. Consolidated Coal Co.; 149 Northwestern 
Reporter, 991.) 


Carrier’s Liability for Discrimination—Suit against a rail- 
way company under the laws of Ohio to recover damages for 
discrimination in furnishing switching facilities must be 
brought within six years after the cause of action accrues. 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit; Hock- 
ing Valley R.R. Co. vs. New York Coal Co.; 217 Federal 


° 


Reporter 727.) 


Phases of Coal Sales Contracts—Under a contract for a 
sale of fuel to be delivered in carload lots and paid for on 
receipt of each car, the mere fact that the seller returned a 
check for a shipment on the mistaken ground that it did not 
cover the agreed price did not constitute such breach as en- 
titled the buyer to rescind the contract, the seller having 
later admitted the mistake. But the buyer’s failure to pay 
for 15 cars delivered was a breach which entitled the seller 
to rescind as to further deliveries. (Michigan Supreme Court; 
Stevens vs. Forrest; 149 Northwestern Reporter, 982.) 


Duty to Miners’ Loaders—Loaders employed by miners who 
have a contract with a mine operator for the widening of an 
entry and removal of coal and slate at a stated price per ton 
for coal mined, are employees of the operator in the sense that 
he is under legal obligation to use an ordinary degree of care 
to provide such loaders with a reasonably safe place of work; 
they being paid by the operators, although their wages are 
deducted from the amount due the contracting miners. Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, Bon Jellico Coal Co. vs. Murphy, 171 
Southwestern Reporter 160.) 


Responsibility for Death of Miner—A Colorado coal oper- 
ator is liable for death of a coal miner, killed while on the 
slope of a mine when struck by a runaway car, if the acci- 
dent is directly attributable to failure of the operator to 
provide places of refuge along the slope and proper safety 
devices at the head of the slope to avoid cars running away, 
and to negligent failure of another employee to properly cou- 
ple the ear to other cars before starting it down the slope. 
(Colorado Supreme Court; Taylor vs. Parkdale Fuel Co.; 144 
Pacific Reporter, 1138.) 


Authority of Officer of Corporation—Validity of Contract— 
One who is secretary, treasurer and general manager of a 
coal corporation has implied authority to bind it by a contract 
to buy coal within the scope of the company’s business. When 
it appears that two parties have agreed through correspond- 
ence upon a contract of sale on certain terms, it will be 
deemed to be mutually binding, although one of them after- 
ward refuses to sign a formal contract embodying the terms 
of the agreement. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Third Circuit; New York & Philadelphia Coal Co. vs. Meyers- 
dale Coal Co.; 217 Federal Reporter 747.) 


Damages in Condemnation of Land—In a suit by a coal 
company to recover for damages to land caused by condemna- 
tion of a strip by a railroad company to widen its right-of- 
way, it is held that the damages are to be measured by the 
depreciation in the market value of the whole tract caused 
by the taking. In determining the value of the land imme- 
diately before the condemnation, it is proper to consider the 
purposes for which the land was adapted, such as the opera- 
tion of a coke plant in connection with an existing furnace 
plant. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Marine Coal Co. vs. 
P. M. & Y. R. Co.; 92 Atlantic Reporter, 688.) 

Pennsylvania Statute Concerning Boreholes—Rule 18 of Ar- 
ticle 25 of the Pennsylvania Bituminous Mining Act of June 
9, 1911, reads: “In the cutting of clay veins, spars or faults, 
entries or other narrow workings, going into the solid coal, 
in mines wherein explosive gas is generated in dangerous 
quantities, a borehole shall be kept not less than 3 ft. in 
advance of the face of the work, or 8 ft. in advance of any 
shothole drilled for a blast to be fired in.” Held, that en- 
actment of this rule constituted a proper exercise of the 
legislature’s power to provide for the safety of miners. Com- 
pliance with the requirement is necessary, although clay 
veins, spars or faults are not being cut, and are not known 
to exist in the place, and although there may be an honest 
difference of opinion as to the benefits to be derived from 
enforcement of the rule in a particular instance. (Court of 
Quarter Sessions, Fayette County; Commonwealth vs. Hal- 
vert; 42 Pennsylvania County Court Reports, 545.) 


March 6, 1915 


~ Reliable Imclimed-Plame 
Equipment 


In many portions of the coal fields of the United States, 
particularly western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, the coal deposits lie 
in such a position that it is necessary to lower the output 
of the mine down a hill to the point of shipment. Under 
such conditions the force of gravity is often taken ad- 
vantage of for the operation of the haulage equipment, 
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ditions. Such a machine must be abundantly strong to 
withstand exceptional stresses, and also have ample 
braking surface in order to control, check or stop each 
trip at any point on the plane with but slight exertion on 
the part of the operator. 

The J. C. Stine Co. of Tyrone, Penn., which makes a 
specialty of coal-mining equipment, manufactures no less 
than 16 sizes of inclined-plane machines, all of which are 
similar in principle but differ in details of construction. 

In this type of machine, which may be built either 
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and what is known as a self-acting inclined plane in- 
stalled. 

The installation of this type of haulage, while apparent- 
ly extremely simple, requires considerable care in the 
selection of the most advantageous location for the in- 
clined plane and a thorough study of the topography of 
the ground traversed. It is highly essential not only to 
secure the most advantageous loading and dumping 
facilities, but also to provide proper machinery for 
perfectly controlling the loads and empties under all con- 
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continuous, 


cable, which is 
passes back and forth between two pulleys, each provided 
with a series of rope grooves. 

As is well known the resistance of a rope to shipping 
on a pulley increases directly with the square of the 
number of turns, thus, two complete coils of the rope upon 
the sheaves have a grip equal to four times that of one 


vertical or horizontal, the 


coil. Three coils have a holding power equal to nine 
times that of one coil, and so on. The result of this is 
that with but a few turns of the rope around the two 
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pulleys an enormous holding power is secured, sufficient 
to carry any load which it may be desirable to handle upon 
the inchned plane. 

In the machines manufactured by the above named 
company careful provision is made for braking. The 


brake wheel or wheels, as may be observed in the accom- 
panying drawing, which shows a No. 16 special machine, 
are cast independent of the grooved wheel, thus relieving 
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to direct that this sum shall in any event be paid into the 
compensation fund.” 

Suggesting amendment of the law, the court adds: 

“Fourth—Some provision should be made in the act 
whereby the employee signifies his acceptance of the pro- 
visions of the act by some affirmative act on his part. 
Silence on this subject should not be construed into ac- 
ceptance. 
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the latter of the stresses incident to braking. The brake 
bands, which are lined with renewable maple blocks, are so 
arranged that all are operated at the same time by the 
manipulation of a single lever. 

So far as the inclined plane itself is concerned one 
of the most difficult tasks confronting the person who 
contemplates the installation of one of these devices, is 
the track layout. The accompanying illustrations, Figs. 
2 and 3, show two typical arrangements, one for a three- 
rail and the other for a four-rail incline. These layouts, 
however, are susceptible of many variations, as the in- 
clined-plane machine may be placed either as shown below 
the track level or may be raised to the level of the ground 
between the tracks or placed to one side as the circum- 
stances of the individual case show to be most desirable. 


"s 


w, 
The Mentucky Compensation 
Act 
By A. L. H. Street* 


Several weeks ago I referred to a decision of the Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky holding certain features of the 
compensation act of that state to be unconstitutional. The 
decision seems to have created some general misapprehen- 
sion as to the validity of the law, for the Court of Appeals 
has just handed down a supplemental opinion to make the 
original opinion more explicit. The court now makes it 
clear that the law is to be deemed invalid only so far as 
it purports to limit the amount which may be recovered 
for injury to an employee who has not expressly elected 
to come within the provisions of the law, and so far as the 
act provides for payment into the state compensation fund 
of any part of compensation due for death of a man who 
leaves no dependent relatives. The supplemental opinion 
reads, in part: 

“First—The provisions of the present compensation act, 
as far as they affect the employer, are unobjectionable, as 
they do not conflict with any provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. 

“Second—Any employee coming within the provisions 
of the act may voluntarily agree to accept its provisions 
fixing and limiting his recovery in case of injury. 

“Third—He may likewise voluntarily accept the pro- 
visions of the act fixing the amount that shall be recov- 
ered in the event of his death, and said sum should be 
paid to his dependents, if he leaves any, and, if not, to his 
personal representative. The legislature has no -power 


*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 


PLAN OF A 3-Ratt INCLINED PLANE 


“Hifth—Provision should be made in the act for ap- 
peal to a court of competent jurisdiction for review in 
all cases where compensation is denied, or where a less sum 
is allowed by the board than that claimed by the injured 
employee.” (State Journal Co. vs. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 172 Southwestern Reporter 674.) 
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A Remote-Control Valve 


An examining board in conducting a hcense examina- 
tion for stationary engineers once asked the question: 
“What steps would you take in case the governor belt on 
the engine broke?” 'To this one of the applicants rephed: 
“Unless I was within reach of the throttle I would take 
the engine-room steps three at a time.” 





When the power plant is running smoothly and each 
machine is faithfully performing its allotted function a 
multiplicity of safety devices is a superfluity. But when 
machine parts fail and the entire plant is threatened with 
disaster or destruction the most effective means of avert- 
ing trouble is none too good. The first and most import- 
ant lesson which the careful horse trainer impresses upon 
the colt he is breaking is implicit and unfailing obedience 
to the command “Whoa.” In like manner the power- 
plant designer takes careful cognizance of the fact that 
the occasion may arise when it will be necessary in order 
to save the plant or even human life to stop either the 
entire plant or various units thereof easily and instantly. 
Deprived of steam the engine operating under load quickly 
“dies.” 
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In order to facilitate the immediate stoppage of either 
the entire plant or any of its constituent units the Golden- 
Anderson Valve Specialty Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., has 
devised a line of valves, one of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This particular valve may 
be controlled in any one of four methods: (1) Auto- 
matically, that is closing upon rupture of the pipe 
or other steam passage between the valve and_ the 
engine; (2) electrically by means of the solenoid; 
(3) by hand through manipulation of a valve in 
the small branch steam pipe; (4) by hand through 
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the medium of the valve wheel in the ordinary manner. 

This valve is intended as an emergency shut-off or 
engine stop valve and may be operated either by hand 
from the floor of the engine room or by push button or 
switch from the engineer’s office or other points in the 
plant. 

In an installation provided with this or similar devices 
which may be operated instantly from a remote point 
there is no necessity for “taking the engine-room steps 
three at a time” when a steam pipe bursts or an engine 
for any reason “runs away.” 
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Rope 


By J. Braprorp RIcHaARDS* 





SY NOPSIS—Interesting and valuable data rela- 
tive to the care of hoisting ropes. All stresses 
that occur in daily operation are carefully cited 
and analyzed. Observations on the “factor of 
safety.” 





In any operation where men are to be hoisted from 
or lowered into a mine, the wire rope should be selected 
with the capacity for not only lifting the load, but doing 
so with a safe margin. This margin is called by mining 
engineers the “factory of safety.” It varies from 4 to 
8 times the load, and is rarely less than 5. By the load 
is meant the total weight lifted including the weight of 
the rope itself. Thus the ultimate or breaking strength 
of the rope is equal to the load multiplied by the factor 
of safety used. 

There are two principal reasons why such margins of 
safety are justified. One is that, after having become 
worn out from use, or deteriorated by conditions, or 
both, the rope must still have a safe margin of reserve 
‘strength in order to prevent accident. The other reason 
is to provide against the mechanical losses from stresses 
due to bending over the drums and sheaves, starting and 
stopping, attaining speed, and the friction of the run- 
ning gear. 


Stresses Dur To BENDING AND FRICTION 


Stresses due to bending vary according to the sizes of 
drums and sheaves. If standard sizes are used, they 
are about 10 per cent. of the ultimate strength of the 
rope. If sizes one half the standard are used, about 
20 per cent., and so on in inverse proportion. By “stand- 
ard sizes” are meant those sizes as advised by wire-rope 
manufacturers in their catalogs. Stresses due to fric- 
tion should not exceed 2 per cent. of the load for fair 
conditions. 

Stresses induced by starting, stopping and speeding 
up, vary according to depth of hoist and rate of service 
or tonnage hoisted, but should not exceed 12 per cent. of 
the load in short lifts, or 25 per cent. of the load in 
deep shafts. Thus, when the several losses, including 
those due to wear and deterioration, are accounted for, 
the factor of safety is found to be justified. 





*Assistant engineer, Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Corrosion, by acid 01 sulphurous waters and dampness 
of the mine, is a frequent cause of deterioration. For 
this reason, failure to apply liberally a good rope dress- 
ing is another cause of deterioration. As a necessary 
factor for improved service, the importance of a well 
saturated rope cannot be overestimated. 

That portion of the rope where the lower end is at- 
tached to the cage is also subject to deterioration. As 
the slack is taken up at the beginning of hoisting and the 
rope is pulled taut, the swaying is converted. into vi- 
brations; and, as the cage is wound toward the head 
sheave, these vibrations are increased and crowded into 
the shortening space. The effect on the socketed end 
is obvious. Crystallization of the wires takes place at 
this point. Therefore, at regular intervals, a portion of 
the rope next to the socket should be cut off and the 
end resocketed. 

Advantage should be taken of these times of resocket- 
ng, to cut lengths sufficient for samples for observation 
and examination. By unlaying the strands and wires 
the condition as to deterioration of core and internal 
abrasion of the wires can be ascertained. If desirable 
these samples can be tested for strength and other phy- 
sical properties at a laboratory fitted for this purpose. 
The facts learned in this way are a necessary adjunct 
to the daily inspection, as it is impossible for the eye 
to see the inside of the rope. 


Datiy Inspections ARE ADVISABLE 


While keeping informed thus at these regular inter- 
vals as to the internal condition of the rope, it is desirable 
to be able to judge of the progress of wearing generally, 
by superficial observation at the daily inspections. Fric- 
tional wear and corrosion externally, abrasion of the 
wires and deterioration of the core internally, due to 
use and conditions, are taking place. When the wires 
are worn down, thereby reducing the cross-section and 
lessening the strength of the rope, broken wires begin 
to appear along its surface. As wearing continues, the 
number of breaks increases. The significance of this in- 
crease is the evident sign of diminishing strength, be- 
cause the broken wires are the result of the weakened 
condition. 

As long as the breaks are far apart, the frictional 
tenacity of the rope does not relax, so that its strength 
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is not impaired in proportion to the number of breaks. 
But when several are observed near one point, as within 
one rope lay, the strength is much more affected. Thus, 
it is, that the number and location of the broken wires 
become largely an index of the safe condition of the rope. 
In other words, a certain number of broken wires in one 
rope lay, together with a certain loss by frictional wear 
as found by gage, is an indication of a definite lowering 
of the factor of safety; and finally, a point will be reached 
when this percentage of loss coincides with that point 
fixed as the limit of safety of the rope. 

The following table is appended to show the several 
stresses in the case of a 1200-ft. hoist. Wire rope used, 
114-in. cast steel, standard construction. Time for a 
single hoist, 45 sec. Maximum speed 2000 ft. per min. 
Weight per foot of rope, 3.55 lb. Weight of 1200 ft., 
2.13 tons. Weight of cage and material to be hoisted, 
9 tons. Size of drum and head sheave, 12 ft. 


TABLE SHOWING STRESSES IN A HOISTING ROPE 
In per Cent, 














Stresses Due to In Tons of Ultimate 
Load (including weight of rope)....... a ha bs 17.5 
Eriction)(2-per, Gent, (of oad) een eee 0.22 0.3 
Starting, stopping and speeding up 

(about 125per scent, sol 10a0) he. 1.34 2.2 
Bending (about 5 per cent. of ultimate 

for AD =the, SHEA Ve) hee eee Aenean Sa WY 5.0 

Total working Stress? eee eee 15.86 25.0 
Net. iSaler ware in Of yeh eiakeeaicie ede 47.58 75.0 
RCihibesteMacwe chim per aul’ AO Son Gna A aaa Shs 63.44 100.0 
Factor of safety = Ultimate strength + Load = 5.74 when 
new. 
Net factor of safety = Ultimate strength + Total working 
stress = 4 when new. 


After a further loss of 25 per cent. from use, the ulti- 
mate strength would be reduced to 47.58 tons. The factor 
of safety would then be 47.58 — 11.13 = 4.3 and the net 
factor of safety would be 47.58 — 15.86 = 3, if there 
had been no change in the other stresses. But while 
the rope has worn down it has stretched, causing the 
stress due to bending to increase. The result is that 
after a loss of 25 per cent. from use, the net factor of 
safety would be less than 3. 

For safe conditions, an original factor of safety of 4 
as a minimum and preferably 5 should be used. And 
when from loss of section through frictional wear, or 
deterioration through all other conditions, or both, the 
rope shows a total loss of 25 per cent. of its original 
strength, the danger point has been reached. 

This subject is now being carefully investigated by the 
U. 8. Bureau of Mines, and a report with recommenda- 
tions will doubtless be made in due course on its findings. 
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Mounted JacKhamers 


Jackhamer drills have been extensively employed in 
coal mines for many purposes, including taking down top 
rock, breaking down coal, driving gangways and in gen- 
eral development work. The success attained in this 
field has been due to certain unique features which the 
machine possesses, such as its high speed of operation, 
its ability to penetrate any material, from the softest 
coal to the hardest rock without changing steels, the ease 
with which the tool is operated due to its automatic fea- 
tures and comparatively light weight and its general rug- 
gedness and simplicity of design. 

While the standard unmounted jackhamer is suitable 
for most of the operations of mining coal, occasions may 
arise where the drilling of horizontal holes has to be car- 
ried on and under such circumstances the effort of hold- 
ing the drill to the work is apt to tire the workman. 
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Realizing the need for a mounting that would not be 
cumbersome, but at the same time would be heavy enough 
to withstand rough usage, the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
Broadway, New York, developed, after considerable ex- 
perimentation, the mounting shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations which is known as the “JM-6” type. 

It is but an instant’s work to clamp the standard jack- 
hamer in the carriage of the mounting. Therefore, a 





A MouNTED JACKHAMER IN USE 


single drill may be used conveniently for the twofold 
purpose of drilling horizontal and vertical holes without 
serious loss of time in making changes. Whether used 
as a mounted or as a hand drill, the jackhamer retains 
all the advantages due to its rapid drilling speed, the 
self-rotating feature and the efficient means for keeping 
the borehole clean. 

A water-feed device of the Leyner type has recently 
been developed for use with the jackhamer whenever 
trouble from dust arises. The “JM-6” mounting is 
adapted for use with both plain and water-feed types of 
these drills. The clamp which grips the handle of the 
drill is provided with a cushion spring to take up the 
shock when a steel is being pulled out of a hole. The 





THe Dritt MountiIne 


forward clamp on the carriage does not grip the ma- 
chine firmly, but serves only as a support and guide. 
The mounting is adapted for use either on the arm 
of a vertical column or a horizontal shaft bar, while 
the cone upon which the shell rests will fit into any 5-in. 
Sergeant saddle or clamp. The sliding cone gives a 
quick adjustment when setting up and can be used to 
increase the length of feed whenever necessary. The 
length of the feed-screw is a full 24 in. Adding to this 
the slide of the cone on the shell, which is over 19 in., it 
will be seen that the total travel is in excess of 43 in. 
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and may be obtained whenever desired. The _ total 
weight of the mounting is 63 Ib. Steel castings and 
drop forgings are employed throughout in its construc- 
tion, insuring ability to withstand hard usage. 
w 
Pottsville Charging Rack for 
Miner’s Electric-Lamp 
Batteries 

Where the miner’s electric lamp is being used in large 
quantities, charging racks are provided with contacts ar- 
ranged to facilitate the insertion of the storage batteries 
each day for charging. 
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Deraits or PorrsviLLeE CHARGING RACK 


Considerable annoyance and delay have been experienced 
with the designs now in use, and, with the view of over- 
coming all objections to this part of the equipment, the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., the pioneers of 
the electric cap lamp, recently brought out the equipment 
shown in the accompanying sketch and known as the 
“Pottsville charging rack.” 

It consists essentially of two brass springs connected 


to the positive and negative charging circuit which makes 


the contacts with the positive and negative terminals on 
the battery. There is also a pivoted weighted brass spring 
which makes contact with the positive charging spring 
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when the battery is removed, and a resistance unit con- 
nected between the weighted spring and the negative 
charging spring. The charging springs are reinforced 
with a pressure spring and are so designed that little 
travel is made when a battery is inserted, thus insuring 
a flat strong contact on the battery terminals and _ pre- 
venting the contacts from bending out of position. 

When the battery is placed on the charging rack, contact 
is first made for an instant with the battery terminals 
and the two charging springs before the weighted spring 
is reached. This position does not short-circuit the bat- 
tery as the charging current is flowing through the resist- 
ance and the voltage drop across the resistance will bal- 
ance the battery voltage, hence no current flows. If the 
charging circuit is off when a battery is put on the rack, 
the battery will for the instant discharge through the re- 
sistance at only its normal discharge rate, hence it is im- 
possible to short-circuit the battery. 

As the battery is pushed forward under the charging 
springs, it moves the weighted pivoted spring forward, 
breaking its contact with the positive charging spring and 
diverting the charging current through the battery in- 
stead of the resistance which is now cut out. When 
the battery is taken out of the charging contacts, the above 
process is reversed and the charging current is reéstab- 
lished through the resistance, thus leaving the main 
charging current value undisturbed without sparking at 
any contacts. 

As the voltage drop across the resistance is practically 
the same as the battery voltage, any number of batteries 
may be put on or taken off the charging rack without any 
adjustment of the charging current value. Since the 
pivoted-contact device operates by weight, it is always 
positive in its action and needs no attention for adjust- 
ment; the movement of the charging spring at the point of 
contact produces a wiping action which keeps the contacts 
clean. 


Anthracite Notes 


A little known phase of the anthracite mining industry 
is the use of expensive barometers at the principal collier- 
ies of all the big companies, especially where the mines 
are gaseous. When the atmospheric pressure is decreasing, 
gas is released more easily, and the firebosses all look 
at the barometers before going into the mines to make 
their morning inspections. When the barometer is going 
down they look and test with extra care for gas. 


Following the example of the large coal operators, a 
movement is on foot among several of the so called in- 
dependent operators in Scranton to train first-aid teams 
with the cooperation of the Y. M. C. A. Last year teams 
from the Bull’s Head Coal Co., Green Ridge Coal Co.; 
Clearview Coal Co., Carney & Brown, and Nay Aug Coal 
Co. were given twelve weeks’ training, but held no 
contest. This year State Mine Inspector 8. J. Phillips, 
who is fostering the movement, hopes to induce the 
Peoples’ Coal Co. and the Spencer Coal Co. also to join, 
and there may be an inter-company contest for a cup 
offered by the Y. M. C. A. and a banquet. The medical 
director is to be Dr. Harry Smith, and the expenses will 
be borne by the companies. Forty-two boy scouts from 
12 to 16 years old are now being trained in first-aid-to-the- 
injured practice at the Scranton Y. M. C. A. 
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Explosion at the Layland Mine 


A severe explosion occurred at 8:25 a.m. on Mar. 2 
at the Layland, or No. 3 mine, at Layland, W. Va., a town 
lying at the head of the Quinnimont branch of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. in Fayette County, near the eastern 
edge of the New River coal field. The mine is owned 
by the New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., 
an affiliation of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. It 
is working the Fire Creek bed. 

It is early yet to state how many lives were lost. Re- 
ports show that 10 men were saved and probably 174 were 
killed. Of these, the bodies of 17 have been recovered. 
The force of the explosion was so violent that the stone 
arch over the main portal of the mine was destroyed, win- 
dows were broken within a radius of 300 yd., and the ex- 
plosion was felt for miles around. <A. B. Cooper, who was 
delivering groceries to a house about 75 yd. distant from 
the mine, was blown against a telegraph pole and killed. 

The work of rescue is being aided by rescue car No. 8 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, which, when the explosion 
occurred, was located at Glen Alum, Mingo County, W. 
Va., a village which, from a railroad point of view, is 
quite remote from the scene of the accident. The rescue 
force did not arrive till night, but the work of recovering 
the bodies and the few living men had been actively prose- 
cuted all day by local miners. 
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Operators Disagree On Co-oper- 
ative Plan 


By H. 8S. MIKESELL 


It seems that notwithstanding the persistent efforts put 
forth by H. C, Adams, of the Jones & Adams Co., for a 
return to the 114-in. lump screen basis by all the oper- 
ators of the Western bituminous territory, which has 
been considered by many a matter of vital importance to 
the soft coal production of the country, the cooperative 
plan suggested will not become operative. This is mainly 
for the reason that the eastern Kentucky and Franklin 
County, Tll., operators will not join in the movement. 

These two interests with heavy production are probably 
at the present time the strongest competitors for Western 
tonnage and market six or seven different sizes of coal. 
With their refusal to enter into the suggested arrangement 
is seems inopportune for the operators of other districts 
in the five states to standardize their lump production 
on a 114-in. basis. 

The eastern Kentucky and Franklin County operators 
claim that there are many advantages to them in the 
preparation of the different sizes they are now making, 
and while Indiana, Ohio and West Virginia operators 
apparently strongly favor standardization, the undertak- 
ing now fails because of the disinclination of these two 
districts to codperate with the rest. It is quite obvious 
to the operators in favor of this plan that its adoption 
would result in the production of less coal in excess of 
demand, and it was welcomed by a majority of the retail 
coal dealers, although some of the railroads were opposed 
to it because it meant extra expense in sizing the coal in 
engine chutes, and especially where the railroads were 
burning egg or smaller sizes and had not been accustomed 
to use lump. 

It is regrettable that here is another case where the 
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producers cannot all agree on a cooperative plan of merit. 
when it is evident to every soft-coal operator that the 
present method of preparation is most unsatisfactory and 
unprofitable. The screening of 4-in., 6-in. and even 8-in. 
lump coal in sufficient quantities to take care of the fall 
and winter demand for these sizes has always resulted in 
the production of numerous grades of small coal for which 
there is no regular demand. 'These small sizes accumulate 
every season, and have to be sacrificed at almost any price 
to relieve the car situation. The effect has always been 
to demoralize the market. The only alternative seems to 
be compulsory legislation to prevent this economic waste. 
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Gain im Production of Somere 
set County, Pemn. 


The production of the twentieth bituminous district of 
Pennsylvania comprising all Somerset County south of 
Holsopple increased in 1914. The inspector, F. W. Cun- 
ningham, says that he believes that no other district in 
Pennsylvania will show a gain. 

The low percentage of volatile matter in the coal of 
Somerset County renders it of high heating quality and 
smokeless. Consequently it is highly desirable for naval, 
marine and industrial uses while unsuited for coking in 
ordinary beehive ovens. The inactivity in the steel busi- 
ness has therefore not affected it while the demand for a 
coal, not only pure but also efficient and for one free from 
smoke has given Somerset a lead over many of its com- 
petitors. Coal is no longer bought because it has a pretty 
look. 

We give the outputs for 1913 and 1914 of the seven 
leading companies. The production of only one of these 
declined last year. : 


STATISTICS OF BITUMINOUS DISTRICT 
SYLVANIA 


NO. 20 OF PENN- 


Mines: (87) in “Operation... sot. eienlc tele einen areas 108 
Tons. of coal shipped: to, market. .3 15.) lee eee 6,713,%20 
Tons used at mines for steam and heat............ 166,122 
Tons sold to local trade and used by employees.... 26,263 
Total tons of coal produced (gain 262,647) ........ 6,906,113 
Coke, ovens: (all idle) owe. Ot Sees. ks Oe eee 225 
Tons of coal produced by pick Minine > so. jess 4,965,793 
Tons produced by compressed-air machines....... 298,661 


Tons produced by electrical machines............. 1,641,659 





Persons employed inside of mines (gain 1126).... 7,365 
Persons employed outside (gain 240).............. 950 
PRODUCTION OF COAL—SHORT TONS 

1913 1914 
Consotidations: Coal] Coes -niaoeae 1,952,760 1,990,638 
Jenner-Quemahoning Coal 918,259 932,035 
Quemahoninge .Coal %COiw ce... cnet 631,480 669,193 
Brothersvalley.. CoaliCouinecketoeee tee. 488,083 550,481 
Somerset Smokeless Coal Co............ 483,327 505,767 
Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co,...... 241,905 311,128 
Bakers Whiteley Coal Gos waa ere ion 201,627 200,265 


Don’ts for First-Aid Men 


Don’t stimulate with alcohol; aromatic spirits of 
ammonia is preferred. Procure hot coffee as soon as 
possible. 

Don’t tear clothing from a person burned; cut it off. 

Don’t expose to the air large burned surfaces; dress 
them quickly. 

Don’t think that in the great Safety-First movement 
you are working for the special interest of your employer. 


_ You are not; you are working for yourself and your fel- 


lowmen. 

Don’t attempt to give stimulants to an unconscious 
person. The fluid may run into his lungs instead of his 
stomach. 
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Private Privilege 


History has been full of the contests between the people 
at large and private privilege. Whenever the latter 
appears, there are always many fulminations against it 
as if it were new, and not an old offender rearing its 
ugly head once more. 

So we must not get unduly angry when the miner at 
the face tries to do what men who pride themselves on 
better mental equipment and even, in their folly, on better 
moral status have repeatedly tried to do in the past. 
Nevertheless, though the miner is by no means the first 
or only offender, the public must be firm. The miner 
must not be allowed to restrict the foremanship and in- 
spectorship to the particular class of men that have mined 
coal at the face as he purposes to do with the help of 
the electorate in Senate Bill 160, now in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature. 

When we look over the list of inspectors and foremen 
we are disposed to say that practice has almost excluded 
all men but miners from the positions in question. There 
has always been a disposition to qualify and select such 
men. Law or no law, they have been usually so chosen. 
There is no deep-seated conspiracy against the man of 
the pick and the drill. Perhaps this is as it should be, 

but nevertheless the passage of a restrictive law is not 
to be commended. 

The miner should always be careful lest he stir up re- 
taliatory measures. Why not pass legislation forbidding 
-miners to enter the legislature unless they have served 
-a period as page-boys or scriveners, or preventing them 

from being operators unless they have spent a period 
at billing coal? We may as well be logical in making 
our requirements. . 
It must be remembered that there are many things 
nearly as important to the safety of the miner as safe 
coal-getting. There are gas inspection and removal, 
the province of the fireboss; safe timbering, the work of 
the timberman ; safe ventilation, the part of the brattice- 
man; the avoidance of breaking into accumulations of 
‘water and gas, the function of the surveyor; the main- 
tenance of safety appliances, the duty of the mechanical 
engineer ; and the general codrdination of these and many 
other duties, the daily occupation of the supervisional 
force. 

And it is fair to ask, Is mining the only wisdom-giving 
function around a coal mine? Moreover, should the 
miner be the sole care of legislature and union, or is a 
man to be chosen or rejected for his abilities alone and 
not according to certain arbitrary tests which a majority 
ordains ? 

Apparently the miners have used their numerical 
superiority in the union to back their demands against 
those of other union men. Let them remember that if 
the right to hold office depends on voting strength, then 
the hewer of coal is not entitled to any place in the gift 
of the people. The farmer would by that right carry away 
all the honors, and the miner would be compelled to spend 


his labor at the pleasure of the man who followed the 
plow. 

Just as the farmer is not justified in tyrannizing over 
the public, so is the miner without excuse in forcing his 
numerical superiority on the other mine employees and 
in saying, “You shall not seek preferment, because you 
belong to only a small category of workers.” 
“Business as Usual’ but under 

Difficulties 


The American operator’s little tale of woe has worn him 
till he is weary with its iteration, and we will not refer 
to it now. We will rather lift the curtain today on the 
conditions under which the British coal trade is doing 
“business as usual” but under difficulties. The British 
coal master tries hard, like a good business man, to as- 
sure the world that business is unaffected by the war, but 
we feel he must agree with the American coal-mine oper- 
ator and confess that the times are grievously out of 
joint. 

To begin with, the shipment of coal, coke and patent 
fuel for January was only 60 per cent. of that of a year 
ago when there was no war. The foreign bunker trade 
of the British has been equally reduced in percentage. 
But, it must be remembered, that this does not include 
coal sold to the admiralty. So perhaps the fall of 2,300,- 
000 tons per month in exports and 360,000 tons in for- 
eign bunker trade is made good by these governmental 
purchases. 

But it is those who are not supplying the navy who 
will suffer most in the coke and patent-fuel decline, and 
the west Yorkshire producers who mine fuel of the coking 
and patent-fuel type doubtless have suffered severely. 
The fact that South Wales is busy supplying the fleet 
hardly makes amends to the Yorkshire man for the de- 
cline in his own market. 

The coal operators in west Yorkshire have had to face, 
in common with other operators, a decrease in the re- 
ceipt of props of 30 per cent. and an increase in their 
price of about 45 per cent. And concurrently they have 
to meet a threatened strike of the coal miners who 
thought the great world war would give them an un- 
equaled opportunity to increase their minimum wage. 
The operators gave way “with the object of avoiding the 
disastrous consequences of a coal strike in a national 
crisis” and conceded the contentions of the workmen’s 
representatives as they specifically stated in their reply 
“during the continuance of the war between this country 
and Germany.” 

Increasing wages when work is not steady is a trying 
task, for the fixed charges, the pumping, the maintenance 
of the workings, and the banking of fires all bear heavily 
on the operator. The price of exported coal has gone up 
3 per cent., or 10c. per ton, since the war started, but 
the west Yorkshire operator will have to look for a fur- 
ther rise if, during the war, he is to participate in “‘divi- 
dends as usual.” 
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The Storage-Battery Locoe- 
motive 


The evidence is constantly accumulating that the stor- 
age-battery locomotive has come to stay and perhaps even 
to oust its rivals. It is of course not absolutely safe in 
the presence of gas, but as the sparks it makes are not 
near the roof, the danger is lessened, for the gas must be 
in large quantity if it is to settle so low as to be ignited. 

Another increase of safety with the battery locomotive 
results from its shortened electric circuit. The current 
does not pass from the power house to the motor and 
back through the rails to the generator, but the circuit 
is contained within the locomotive—not even the wheels 
are included in its range. 

Thus if it is true that there is a risk of stray currents 
prematurely igniting shots, the current of the storage- 
battery locomotive can meet the accusation with a per- 
fect alibi. And, of course, as there is no conducting 
wire, there can be no short circuits to ignite gas, coal 
dust or wooden structures. 

The travel of the electric current along the drawbars 
and couplings of a train of mine cars has always been 
a strong objection to the trolley locomotive, as it has 
occasionally shocked men and ignited powder. For this 
reason operators have sought to improve the grounding 
of the traction rigging and to make powder cars rela- 
tively nonconducting throughout. In other cases the 
powder car has been hauled around by a mule. 

The battery locomotive, however, having its current 
self-contained, does not offer any such risk. It seems 
that it would serve admirably for hauling men and trans- 
porting material, explosive and otherwise, into and out 
of the mines. By switching off the electric current on 
the main haulage road, the loading of men on the man 
trip and their passage along the road at the beginning 
and end of the day would be robbed of its dangers, some 
of which, though unnecessary, are unavoidable so long 
as careless and ignorant men are employed. 

True, the use of a section insulator at the point of 
embarkation or disembarking has been occasionally adopt- 
ed and has probably saved many lives, but the adoption 
of the battery locomotive for haulage is even more a 
safeguard against such accidents and removes, as has been 
said, the further danger of the ignition of powder. 

In view of the fact that the storage-battery locomotive 
is not absolutely safe, but only safer than other forms of 
electrical haulage, it will probably not be adopted for 
that cause alone. But it has many other advantages. 

In mines where all or part of the night load is quite 
light, it is customary to delay pumping till the mines 
are closed down. In the Middle West not much water 
has to be pumped. In other mines the water often runs 
out by gravity. Consequently, if undercutting is done 
at night and the coal is loaded and hauled out by day, 
there is a third shift during which the storage-battery 
locomotives can be charged. This tends to keep the load 
curve even and to save in expense. Additional boosting 
of the locomotive batteries can be performed during the 
lunch hours and when shifts are being changed, should 
the batteries need it and should the men walk to their 
work. 

It has been generally thought that the storage-battery 
repairs would be excessive, but it must be remembered 
that there are no trolley harps, wheels and supports to 
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be maintained in condition. The cnance of the arma- 
ture bearings and poles heating or rubbing is about the 
same in both battery and trolley locomotives. The bat- 
tery renewals might, however, cost so much that the cost 
of harps, wheels and supports would appear only a trifling 
drawback to electric locomotives. 

_ This does not seem to be proved in practice, where the 
batteries are of the right kind. At Kellogg, Idaho, three 
types of locomotives were used. Because the conditions 
under which the statistics were collected are manifestly 
unfair to one locomotive, because the work it was re- 
quired to perform was unduly light, because it was only 
credited with useful work and not with the waste rock 
it hauled, and because its time of service has been short, 
we will omit all reference to it. One 214-ton locomo- 
tive operated with a combined-repair and upkeep cost 
of $0.00359 per ton. Roughly this is three tons to the 
cent. ‘The running of a 4-ton locomotive cost $0.00434 
per ton of mineral hauled. 

These figures, which are evidently of reasonable mag- 
nitude and not warranted to cause objection from those 
who think of purchasing storage-battery locomotives, are 
nevertheless loaded with costs which do not rightly be- 
long to them. They include the cost of alterations and 
partial rebuilding at the time when the battery locomo- 
tive was installed. The locomotives had to be adapted 
to the charging system, and provision had to be made 
to protect them from the water issuing from the chutes 
under which they had to pass. 

As the first locomotive had run only 20 months and 
the second only 17, this first cost had much to do with 
the repair and maintenance charges. G. W. Gwinn, 
who read a paper on these locomotives at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
stated that the company’s engineers believe that the up- 
keep and repair charges will be 75 per cent. less than 
for trolley locomotives doing the same work. This is 
based on an actual experience with excellent makes of 
trolley locomotives and gives no consideration to the ex- 
pense of maintaining trolley wires and track bonding, 
which kept two men busy practically all the time on the 
somewhat longer stretches of trolle~ haulage. 
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The House Mines Subcommittee has made its report 
on the conditions in Colorado. It states that “Mr. Rocke- 
feller has done much for the uplift of people in other 
parts of the country and in foreign lands, spending mil- 
lions of dollars in this work, yet he has not endeavored 
to improve the conditions of the more than 6000 em- 
ployees in the company with which he is connected.” 
All we 'can say is that if he hasn’t, someone has, as 
our series of articles on the sociological work of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. amply proves. But, unin- 
tentionally, the report's fair, for in blaming him later 
for his direction of the’ Fuel Co., it incidentally must 
give him credit for the good work that company has done 
to ameliorate conditions in the mine villages. 

& | ¢ ; 

Representative Whittacre of Columbiana County, Ohio, 
has introduced a bill to relieve conditions in that state 
by requiring the state board of administration to buy only 
Ohio coal. Apparently Ohio is on the high road to nulli- 
fication. Logically the next move would be to put a tax 
on coal imported from neighboring states. 
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Drying Washed Coal 


Lelter No. 5—Several replies have been written to the 
letter of John Hammond, Coat Agr, Noy. 28, p. 879. 
All of these articles have justly conceded the superiority 
of the centrifugal drier over all other known methods. 

The reduction in percentage of moisture obtained by 
this method of drying, however, cannot be stated in a 
general way to be a certain amount, without giving all 
the conditions and factors entering into the case. In 
order to definitely control the moisture content of the 
product delivered from a centrifugal machine, it must at 
once be clear to anyone that four things are absolutely 
essential; namely, control of the speed of the machine; 
control of the capacity of the machine; control of the time 
that the material is to be held in the drier; and the char- 
acter of material to be handled. 

The speed of the machine will be limited by the strength 
of the material entering into it and will probably not 
much exceed 6000 ft. per min., at the periphery. The 
speed being thus limited, the remaining factor under con- 
trol should be the time that the material is held in the 
machine before being discharged. The character of the 
material handled will largely determine the time of re- 
tention in the machine. Experiment only will determine 
this time factor for a given percentage of reduction of 
moisture. 

Having adopted a suitable time factor and speed for 
a given material, the capacity of the machine is then de- 
termined by the size of the container, as it will be clearly 
seen that a drier is merely the conveyor of a given amount 
of material as determined by its volume, in a given time. 
To attain control of the time factor in a large-capacity 
machine was the problem confronting many experimenters 
in coal drying. In small-capacity machines used for 
drying sugar, salt, sulphate, etc., this control is obtained 
by loading the machine while at rest, then running it for 
a definite time until the moisture content was reduced 
the desired amount. The machine was then stopped and 
unloaded. Such a method is, of course, out of the question 
with the large capacities required in drying coal. 

Carl Wendell, a graduate mining engineer of Frieburg, 
Germany, and now experimental engineer for the Illinois 
Steel Co., began the serious study of the methods of drying 
washed coal for the coke ovens in the steel, plant fiye or six 
years ago. After building five different machines and 
spending some twenty thousand dollars, he finally devel- 
oped.a machine, of large capacity with continuous feed and 
continuous discharge: In this drier, the time factor was 
absolutely under control. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Wendell experimented with cone-type machines fed 
at the apex and depending on the centrifugal force devel- 
oped by the rotation to slowly drive the coal down or up 
the slopes, while at the same time driving off the moisture. 
He experimented with cones having the apex upward 
and driving the coal downward, as well as with inverted 
cones that drove the coal upward. Due to the clogging 
and building up of the material and the erratic discharge, 


however, this method was finally abandoned. Plows and 
scrapers were tried to remove the material from the 
screens ; but these wore the screens excessively and, as can 
be readily conceived, gave no control of the time or of the 
moisture content and consumed an excessive amount of 
power in scraping off the packed material. 

Mr. Wendell finally built two machines, both of which 
gave absolute control of the time factor and entirely did 
away with scraping or plowing in the discharge of the 
material. The two machines, however, accomplished this 
end in different ways. The last one built was a complete 
success for large capacities and is now made so that it is 
possible to retain the material from a few seconds to a 
quarter of an hour or longer, by simple gear changes. 

Three of these machines have been installed in the 
Woodward Iron Co.’s plant at Woodward, Ala. They are 
handling from 50 to 60 tons per hour. They retain the 
coal, approximately, one-half minute and reduce the mois- 
ture from 30 and 50 per cent. to an average of about 8 
per cent., which is the amount required by the coke-oven 
department of the Woodward Co., to obtain the best re- 
sults in the ovens. The coal is driven at a speed of, 
approximately, 6000 ft. per min., in these machines. The 
moisture in this coal could be further reduced, in the two 
ways mentioned above; namely, by speeding up the ma- 
chine to 7000 or 8000 ft. per min. or by increasing the 
length of time in the machines. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the external moisture in any material is 
all that can be reduced by the centrifugal process. Water 
of composition is not expelled by this process. 

Coke-oven men differ in their ideas as to what is the 
proper percentage of moisture in coal for coking purposes. 
The moisture content seems to affect both the quantity of 
the byproducts and the quality of the coke produced. The 
centrifugal dryer has demonstrated its ability to produce 
a product of proper moisture content for any reasonable 
demand of coke-oven operators. 

; Frank Rasmussen, Engineer. 

Evanston, Ill. 

Longwall im the Pittsburgh 
Seam 


Letter No. 2—In his letter referring to the recent dis- 
cugsion of the question of the adaptation of the longwall 
system of mining to work in the Pittsburgh seam, Coan 
AcE, Feb. 13, p. 303, G. R. Waddell suggests that this 
system should be adopted and used in working the east- 
ern Ohio No. 8 seam. He quotes 8. A. Taylor as being 
opposed to its ‘adoption and saying that “the roof breaks 
up too high, sometimes as much as twenty feet, and the 
bottom is too soft.” That statement is true over prac- 
tically the whole district. 

Everybody knows that the overlying strata have an im- 
portant bearing on the success of longwall mining; but 
what Mr. Taylor referred to was that, anywhere from 
three to thirty feet above the coal in this seam, is en- 
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countered a limestone stratum that refuses to break, being 
too thick. Consequently, when the coal has been mined 
without leaving sufficient pillars and the strata immedi- 
ately above this coal have caved, the thick limestone sup- 
porting the upper measures gradually sags or bends under 
the enormous weight, until it comes to rest on the mine 
floor. This bending exerts a great pressure on the face 
of the live workings—not the moderate roof pressure that 
Mr. Waddell describes, but a heavy squeeze that closes 
all entries and proves disastrous to the mine. All roof 
falls that occur in the No. 8 seam, in eastern Ohio, only 
break to the limestone. On numerous occasions, opera- 
tors have tried to get a break of this same limestone, in 
order to stop the progress of the squeeze over the live 
workings but have had little success. 

Mr. Waddell appears to criticize the mine officials of 
this district; anc suggests some ignorance on their part. 
Allow me to say that, while there are some officials in the 
district whose knowledge of mining would warrant such 
an aspersion, the district also possesses many brainy and 
capable coal men. 

Invariably when a superintendent and mine foreman 
from Pennsylvania take charge of a mine, either in this 
district or the West Virginia Panhandle, they want to 
start to draw the pillars as they do in the same seam in 
the Pittsburgh district. Let some of the men from there 
who have tried it testify as to the results. 

I have had a varied experience in eastern Ohio and 
the Panhandle mines and have been observant of condi- 
tions and results and worked along recognized progres- 
sive lines. At present I am operating not farther than 
eight miles from Mr. Waddell, and if he can show me 
a mine that is being worked on either the longwall or 
the room-and-pillar system and getting 85 per cent. of 
the coal in eastern Ohio No. 8 seam, I will be grateful; 
but he will have to show me. 

ENGINEER. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 


Stopping Payroll Leaks 


Letter No. 2—In addition to the interesting sugges- 
tions given by J. Kenvin, in reference to stopping payroll 
leaks, Coan Aaz, Feb. 20, p. 343, I would like to add the 
following: 

The foremen’s timebook should be used but once. If 
the company pays twice a month, the timebook should run 
from the first to the fifteenth of the month, and from the 
sixteenth to the thirty-first, inclusive. These books 
should contain as few leaves as possible so that they can be 
filed away in a small space, after the records have been 
entered on the payroll sheet. Each foreman should turn 
in his book to the office on the first and the sixteenth days 
of the month and receive a new book for his use until the 
next pay. 

The payroll clerk should check up the books turned in 
by the foreman with the daily reports to see that they 
agree, and care should be taken to place each item of ex- 
pense in its proper column so that a full account can 
be kept of the payroll expenditures. It too often happens 
that not sufficient care is taken in the making out of the 
daily report and the proper distribution of the time is 
left for the foreman’s monthly report. 

Every mine superintendent who does his duty makes 
a careful inspection of the cost-sheet each day the mine is 
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running. By this means, he knows the actual cost of pro- 
ducing coal each day; and if this cost of production is ex- 
cessive, he will investigate immediately to ascertain the 
cause. It frequently develops that the daily cost of pro- 
duction at a mine fluctuates or is temporarily increased 
by the habit that some mine foremen have of turning in 
time for men that has been omitted from a previous re- 
port. There is no question but that the time worked 
should be entered on the payroll, in order that men will 
not lose their pay because of the forgetfulness of a boss; 
but this should come to the superintendent’s attention, 
that more care may be exercised in the making out of fu- 
ture reports. Instances of this kind that occurred in 
my own experience were referred to the superintendent 
for authority to make the entry on the payroll. If this 
is not required, the opportunity is offered for padding 
the payroll. 

With a little care and the use of proper blanks, the 
daily cost-sheet can be kept in a manner that will show 
at a glance the cost of production per ton of coal mined, 
for each day. The arrangement of the daily report should 
be such as to divide the expense in the same manner as 
required by the payroll-sheet. It is a good plan to make 
a close comparison between the weigh-sheet and the daily 
report. 

As has been suggested, it is the duty of the engineer to 
check all measurements of contract work. He should 
make these checks from his own spads driven in the roof 
and not rely upon paint marks, as these are often changed 
by men disposed to crooked work. There is not the same 
danger of an engineer’s spad being changed, as any med- 
dling with this would at once be detected by the engi- 
neer. Instances have come to my notice where paint 
marks have been altered and the mistake has not been dis- 
covered until some time later when the reports of yardage 
were compared with map measurements and found to con- 
siderably exceed the actual distance driven. 

Joun H. Dyk, 
Mining Engineer. 

Willard, Ky. 

Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. 36—In a recent letter, Coan Acs, Feb. 13, 
p. 303, discussing needed mining laws and legislation, 
George D. Evans referred to the anthracite law of Penn- 
sylvania requiring that an applicant for a mine-foreman’s 
certificate must not only be able to pass the examination, 
but must also give satisfactory evidence that he has 
had at least “five years’ practical experience as a miner,” 
which he stated was then being contested in the Pennsyl- 
vania courts to determine the intended meaning of the 
words “practical experience as a miner.” 

In this connection, it will be of interest to know that in 
order to qualify for the position of mine foreman or as- 
sistant mine foreman in an anthracite mine in Pennsyl- 
vania, one need not have had the five years’ practical 
experience in mining coal at the face or cutting coal di- - 
rectly from the vein, as demanded in the law. This con- 
clusion was reached lately by the Court of Common Pleas 
of Dauphin County, Penn., in the case of Matthews vs. 
Roderick. The suit was brought to enjoin issuance of 
certificates to 142 persons who had passed examinations 
for mine foremanship and assistant foremanship, but 
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had not had the specific experience mentioned in the law. 

In dismissing this suit, the court said: ‘The statute, 
however, does not, in terms, declare what is necessary 
to constitute the five years’ practical experience as miners. 
It does not say that this experience must be in cutting 
coal or in the doing of any particular work in a mine. A 
person successfully passing an examination must satisfy 
the board of examiners that he has had five years’ practical 
‘experience as a miner, and each board is left to determine 
in the case of each applicant whether he has had the statu- 
tory practical experience to entitle him to a certificate 
of qualification to act as a mine foreman or assistant 
mine foreman. The members of these boards must possess 
practical experience as miners or as owners, operators 
or superintendents of mines, and the legislature seems to 
have left to the discretion of the several boards the deter- 
mination of what the practical experience really is.” 

A. L. H. STREET, 
Attorney at law. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Letter No. 37—The interesting letters relating to mine 
laws and legislation that have appeared in Coan AcE for 
some time past have, unquestionably, been of educational 
value to the large number of readers. Mining law is 
one of the subjects that receives the least notice, while 
it should be given the closest attention by all who are 
engaged in that industry. It is the recognized rule of 
procedure by which the government seeks to regulate 
and establish the safety and preservation of life and prop- 
erty by imposing certain duties on both workmen and 
officials. 

The workman is prone to regard some of the law’s re- 
quirements as being restrictive of his liberties and an 
infringement of his rights, while the mine official, under 
pretext of enforcing the law as affecting the workman, 
frequently adopts a course of procedure that tends to 
emphasize this opinion. If all parties concerned would 
carefully read and study the different letters published 
on this subject they would see the necessity of making and 
complying with orders that are conducive to the safety 
and welfare of mine workers and much of the misunder- 
standing that now exists would be avoided. 

The mining laws of every state contain defects and 
discrepancies and these could not be wholly eliminated, 
even if the laws were framed by our most practical and 
scientific mining men. Such defects and discrepancies, 
however, are of small consequence so long as it is possible 
to discern and know the meaning or spirit of the law. 

In many instances, the interpretation of the law will 
depend on the desire of both workmen and officials to 
“play safe” as Sim Reynolds so aptly expressed it, CoaL 
Agr, Jan. 9, p. 93. When, however, one part of the 
law is inconsistent with and contradicts another part, 
a compliance with such an inconsistency that will en- 
danger life or property may justly be regarded as crim- 
inal if intentional. 

Such an inconsistency exists in the bituminous mining 
law of Pennsylvania (1911). For example, Art. 10, 
Sec. 1, reads: 


The use of open lights is prohibited in any entry, airway, 
traveling way, room, or any other working place where ex- 
plosive gas is being generated in such quantity as can be 
detected by an approved safety lamp, also in pillar workings 
where a sudden inflow of explosive gas is likely to be en- 
countered, and all such places shall be worked exclusively 
with locked safety lamps. 
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Again, Art. 28, Sec. 2, reads: 


The provisions of this act as to mines, or portions of a 
mine, generating explosive gas in quantities sufficient to be 
detected by an approved safety lamp shall not apply to any 
mine wherein explosive gas is being generated only in live 
entries. 


In Art. 10, the mine inspector is given discretionary 
power with respect to compelling the use of locked safety 
lamps in places where his judgment deems their use is 
necessary, but he is not given discretionary power to 
permit their nonuse in places where they are required 
by law. However, Art. 28 seems to limit the discre- 
tionary power of the inspector granted in Art. 10, so 
that, if the mine management desires to work such places 
with open lights, they can do so and it is beyond the 
power of the inspector to prevent such action. 

That compliance with such a law would be produc- 
tive of harm was clearly demonstrated in the Cincinnati 
mine explosion, Apr. 23, 1913. It is no argument to 
urge in support of this act that ample ventilation can 
be kept up to the face by means of brattice, as this 
precaution was taken throughout the mine in the case 
just mentioned, and yet 96 lives were lost. The explo- 
sion occurred in an entry that was not generating ex- 
plosive gas, Coat Acs, Vol. 3, p. 807. I regard this as 
a strong argument against the use of mixed lights in 
mining, which so many of our expert mining men and 
mining journals seem to favor. 

One writer, commenting on this disaster, states that 
the mine foreman was at fault in not complying with 
General Rule 18, of the bituminous law, which states 
that in such places “a borehole shall be kept not less 
than chree feet in advance of the face of the work, or 
three feet in advance of any shot-hole drilled for a blast 
to be fired in”; but this requirement refers to “mines 
wherein explosive gas is generated in dangerous quan- 
tities.” Under the conditions, the mine foreman could 
not be held legally responsible, as he was within the law. 
I may add that a compliance with Sec. 1, of Art. 28 is 
equally if not more dangerous than that of Sec. 2; but 
the former is not contradictory of the provisions of any 
previous article. 

I believe that all practical mining men will agree with 
the statement that the operation of a mine, under the 
provisions of Art. 28, is not consistent with the general 
spirit of the law, in that it restricts the discretionary 
powers of the inspectors in an important particular and 
renders their efforts to safeguard life and property prac- 
tically useless, and legalizes action on the part of the 
mine management that would be criminal if it were not 
for this section of the law. 

No matter how conscientious and serur lous the mine 
foreman and the inspector may be, in regard to the en- 
forcement of the precautions for safety; no matter how 
well they may know that such procedure may be pro- 
ductive of the most disastrous results, they can be over- 
ridden by the operator, because the law sanctions his 
action. If the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania 
earnestly desires to eliminate or reduce accidents, it 
would be well to see that the law is expurgated of such 
inconsistencies and contradictions and that the mine fore- 
man and inspector are not handicapped -by.the_statutory 
provisions of such incongruities. 

I. C. Parrirt, 
Assistant Foreman. 
Jerome, Pa. 
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Tractive Effort vs. Draw-Bar 
Pwll 


In connection with the excellent explanation given of 
the tractive effort a locomotive can exert, CoaL Aas, Dec. 
5, p. 917, I thought the following definitions of the terms 
“tractive effort” and “draw-bar pull’ would help to fur- 
ther elucidate their meaning and use. 

The tractive effort of a locomotive is the force exerted 
by the motors at the wheel rim. The draw-bar pull of a 
locomotive is the force it is able to exert to pull a trail- 
ing load. 

When the locomotive is on a level track the tractive 
effort is equal to the draw-bar pull plus the friction of 
the locomotive, which consists of wheel friction, journal 
and axle-bearing friction, and windage. The windage is 
not much of an item in a mine locomotive. The tractive- 
effort curves of the motors most always include the gear 
losses, so that the difference between the input to the mo- 
tors and the power represented by the tractive effort con- 
sists of motor and gear losses. 

On a grade the difference between the tractive effort 
and the draw-bar pull is the same as for a level, plus 20 
lb. per ton of locomotive, for each 1 per cent. of grade. It 
will be readily seen that a grade will finally be reached 
when the part of the tractive effort due to grade will 
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just balance the adhesion of the wheel to the track when 
the draw-bar pull the locomotive can exert becomes zero. 
Any steeper grade will cause the wheels to slip and the 
locomotive will slide down the grade. — 

So far, I have assumed that the locomotive is traveling 
at a constant rate of speed. During acceleration the por- 
tion of the tractive effort necessary to accelerate the loco- 
motive will not be available for draw-bar pull. This ac- 
celeration will absorb about 100 lb. per ton for each one 
mile per hour per second rate of acceleration, which will 


give the same loss of draw-bar pull that a 5 per cent. grade 


will produce. However, the rates of acceleration in mine 
service are usually only 0.2 to 0.25 mile per hour per sec- 
ond, so that this loss is not great. 

The draw-bar pull or, as you state, “tractive force,” is 
therefore limited by the weight of the locomotive, the ad- 
hesion. of its wheels to the track and the grade of: the 
road, while the tractive effort is only limited by the ca- 
pacity of the motors. As you have already said, the 
tractive effort may be very much greater than the draw- 
bar pull. This may be caused by the motorman holding 
his brakes on while notching up, which is a bad and dan- 
gerous practice, and is one of the evils resulting from 
“overmotoring”’ a locomotive. 

GRAHAM BRIGHT. 


Kast Pitsburgh, Penn. 
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MINE-LOCOMOTIVE HAULAGE 


A mine locomotive consists of a heavy iron frame or bed 
mounted on wheels, which are operated through a system of 
gears by steam or air cylinders or powerful electric motors 
built in the frame. 

It is common in mines to speak of the locomotive as the 
“mine motor,’ “haulage motor,’ or simply “motor.” Liss 
necessary, however, to avoid confusion, to distinguish between 
the locomotive, which is the machine, and the motor by which 
it is driven. 

Types of Mine Locomotive: 
fied, according to the power used to drive them, as_ steam, 
compressed air or electric, all of which are employed under 
the varying conditions in mining. 


Adaptation to Mine Use—The use of steam locomotives in 





coal mining is very limited owing to the annoyance and 
danger arising from the presence of the exhaust steam and 
gases in the mine entries. Such locomotives, however, are 


frequently found employed in small drift openings, but rarely 
in other cases. 

The choice between compressed-air and electric locomotives 
for mine use is almost wholly governed by the question of 
relative cost of installation and maintenance and the adapta- 
tion of these two kinds of power to the various operations 
and requirements in the mine. Obviously, it would not be 
advisable, generally, to install and operate two large power 
plants with their separate systems of transmission in the 
mine where one such installation will perform the work that 
is required. 

Where a compressed-air plant is already in operation sup- 
plying power to drills and coal-cutting machines, compressed- 
air locomotives can be used with greater economy for hauling 
the coal, supplies and refuse in the mine. The same principle 
holds true in respect to electricity. Where this power is 
already in use for operating machines at the working face 
it will be advantageous and more economical. to employ 
electric locomotives for haulage purposes. 


Compressed Air, Advantages and Disadvantages—The air 
exhausted from compressed-air machines is a decided advan- 
tage in the ventilation of headings and chambers driven ahead 
of the air. On the other hand, the system of pipes required 
to conduct the power from the compréssors on the ‘surface 
to the machines at the face is cumbersome and rigid, which 
makes it comparatively difficult to extend, alter, repair and 
maintain. In case of accident, this system may furnish the 
air needed to sustain the lives of entombed miners cut off 
from the regular air supply. 


Electricity, Advantages and Disadvantages 
transmission of power possesses a great advantage in the 
flexibility of the system, which makes it easy to install, 
extend, alter and repair. The use of electricity in gaseous 
mines is always attended with more or less danger owing to 
the possibility of the gas being ignited by the sparking of 
wires, switches or brushes. There is also the danger of shock 
to men and animals. : 


The electric 
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Hauling Capacity of Mine Locomotives—The load that a 


locomotive will haul depends on the grade of the track; the 
weight of the locomotive resting on the driving wheels; the 
adhesion of the wheels to the railS and the condition of the 
track and general rolling stock or mine cars hauled, assum- 
ing of course that the power of the motors is proportioned to 
the weight on the drivers and their adhesion to the rails, 
since these two factors practically determine and limit the 
draw-bar pull of the locomotive or its hauling capacity. 


Tractive Effort of Locomotive—The tractive effort of a 
locomotive is the effort it can exert to move the entire load, 
which includes its own weight in addition to that of the 
ears hauled. 

Assuming what is true in a properly designed mine loco- 
motive that the effective power of its motors is in proportion 
to the weight on the drivers, the tractive effort, which is the 
force of the motors available at the circumference of the 
drivers, cannot exceed the adhesion of the wheels to the rails 
or the wheels would slip and the locomotive and. its train 
would not be moved. 

The adhesion of the wheels to the rails will vary according 
to the material of the wheels and rails and the presence of 
any lubricating matter, as water, clay, grease, etc. The 
coefficient of friction, in haulage, may vary from 0.15 to 0.20, 
depending on conditions; but, in coal mining practice, it is 
only safe to assume a value of, say 0.16, which makes the 
sheeple effort practically one- sixth of the weight on the 

rivers. 

Mine locomotives are commonly built so that the entire 
weight,;jof the locomotive rests on the driving wheels. The 
foregoing makes clear why mine locomotives are rated on 
a basis. of},their yweight in tons and not on the horsepower 
of their motors, since the tonnage of a locomotive indicates 
its possible tractive effort from which its hauling capacity 
can be calculated in accordance with the known data in 
regard to grade and conditions of track, rolling stock, etc., 
which together determine the track resistance. 


Track Resistance—What is commonly called “track resist- 
ance” includes all the frictional resistances (outside the 
motor gears) that oppose the movement of the locomotive 
and its train on a level track. It is estimated in pounds per 
ton of moving load. 

‘Track resistance, 1n mines, 'may be safely estimated as, 
say 50 lb. per ton of moving load. With. good rolling stock 
(14-in. wheels), proper lubrication and well ballasted track, 
this may be reduced to 40 lb. per ton, while improved car 
wheels with ball or roller bearings make it possible to esti- 
mate on a track resistance of 30 or even 20 lb. per ton, in 
exceptional cases. 


Grade Resistance—When haulage is performed on an in- 
cline, the weight of the load resting on the incline produces 
a pull commonly called the “gravity pull’ acting, in a line 
parallel to the track. For grades not exceeding 10-per cent., 
the gravity pull or grade resistance is 0:01: 2000 20 1b 
per ton for each per cent. of grade. ; / é 
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Electric-Haulage Problem 


I desire some information on the installation of an 
electric-haulage plant at our mines. At the present time, 
we are hauling the coal from the slope to the tipple, a dis- 
tance of nearly’ a mile, using for this purpose a steam 
locomotive. We desire such information as will enable us 
to purchase an equipment that will prove satisfactory. 

It is proposed to haul the coal from the siding at the 
bottom of the slope, in trips of 30 cars. The empty cars 
each weigh one ton and have a vapacity of 1.5 tons. This 
will make the total weight of the loaded trip 30 (1 
1.5) = 75 tons. The accompanying profile of the road, ex- 
tending from the siding at the slope bottom in the mine 
to the tipple where the coal is loaded into the railroad 
cars, shows the length and grade of each portion of the 
track and the weight of rail in use at the present time. 
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be required to haul a loaded trip of 75 tons up a 4-per 
cent. slope, This of course provides for the worst condi- 
tions that are liable to exist, in respect to both the track 
and rolling stock in the mine. 

Before going further, it will be well to estimate the 
weight of locomotive that will be required to haul the 
same loaded trip on the 114-per cent. grades outside of 
the mine. In this case, the track resistance, as before, is 
50 lb. per ton, but the grade resistance is 1.5 & 20 = 30 
Ib. per ton, which makes the total resistance 50 + 80 = 
80 lb. per ton. This gives for the required weight of the 


locomotive 
so X75 
Wm => 390 — 80 = XO 0ns 


We would suggest here that the same weight of locomo- 
tive will haul “practically two-thirds of the number of 


ao’ 
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Hundreds 


ProriLe oF TRACK FROM BOTTOM OF SLOPE TO TIPPLE 


Kindly state the size of electric motor that will be re- 
quired for this haul; also the weight of rail and style of 
rail bond that should be used, the size of trolley wire re- 
quired for the transmission of the power from the gen- 
erator to the mine, and the required: horsepower of the 
generator and boiler. 

JOHN E. KELLEY, Supt., 
Big Four Coal Co. 
Boonville, Ind. 

The first step is to estimate the weight of locomotive 
required to haul a loaded trip of 75 tons up a 3-per cent. 
grade, under ordinary mining conditions. In mining prac- 
tice, it is not safe to estimate on what is commonly called 
the “track resistance” as being less than 50 Ib. per ton. To 
this must be added 20 Ib. per ton for each per cent. of 
gra(le or, in this case, 3 &K 20 = 60 lb. grade resistance, 
which makes the total resistance 50 + 60 = 120 Ib. per 
ton of total moving load including the locomotive::«.: 

Also, in’mining practice, the coefficient: of adhesion of 
the wheels to the ‘rails should nothe estimated as exceed- 
ing 0.16, which makes the tractive effort that the loco- 
motive can exert to move itself and the loaded trip 
0.16 & 2000 = 320 |b. per ton. Then, since this tractive 
effort of the locomotive must be equal to the total resist- 
ance of the éntire moving load including the locomotive, 





320 Win = 110( Wm + We) = 110Wm + 110; 
Wert 2 LLOWes 110 75. 
and | Wn = ior Los RAO, = say 40 tons 


This | shows, conclusively that, under the adverse con- 
ditions « common. in coal mining, a 40-ton locomotive would 


cars up the slope that it can handle on the outside grades, 
as shown by transposing the formula previously given and 
finding the load that a locomotive can be expected to 
haul regularly up grades of 144 and 3 per cent., respec- 
tively, under the conditions named, thus, 
On a 3-per cent. grade: 
tractive effort of locomotive, 320 lb. per ton; 
track and grade resistance, 80 Ib. per ton. 
320 — 110 
110 


On a 114-per cent. grade: 


Loaded trip, Wy = Win = 1.9Wm 


tractive effort of locomotive, 320 Ib. per ton; 
track and grade resistance, 80 lb. per ton. 


320 — 80 
SOE 
For this reason, it might be well to provide a siding at the 
top of the slope that will hold 20 or 40 cars as desired, 
and make three trips on the slope for every two trips to 
the tipple, using a 25- ton locomotive for the entire work. 

So far, we have only considered relative weights of the 
locomotive and the load it can be expected to handle regu- 
larly and satisfactorily on different grades, under the 
worst conditions that are liable to exist or arise in mining 
practice. It iscimportant to remember that having as- 
sumed a coefficient expressing the adhesion of the wheels 
to the rails, it is the weight of the locomotive that deter- 
mines the tractive effort the machine can exert, regardless 
of the power of the motors or engines with which it 
equipped. It is a fatal mistake to equip a locomotive with 
more power than its weight will permit it to utilize. 

(To be continued in next tssre) 





Loaded trip, Wy = Wm = 3Wm 
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Weld at Terre Haute, 
Imd., Sept. 10, 1914 


(Selected Questions) 


tiom 


Ques.—(a) Why should scale never be allowed to ac- 
cumulate in a boiler? (b) How can the bad effects of 
scaling be prevented ? 

Ans.—(a) The formation of scale in a boiler prevents, 
to a large degree, the transmission of heat from the 
furnace to the water in the boiler and decreases, to that 
extent, the production of steam per pound of fuel burned 
and lowers the efficiency of the boiler. Again, the pres- 
ence of scale in a boiler has a tendency to induce over- 
firing, with the result that the fireplates of the boiler 
are often blistered or bulged. When this occurs there 
is danger that the cracking of the scale may permit the 
water to gain access to a red-hot plate, which would gen- 
erally cause the explosion of the boiler. The formation 
of scale has, also, the effect to deteriorate the iron and 
weaken the boiler. 

(b) The bad effects of scaling are best prevented 
by avoiding the formation of scale, by purifying the 
feed water used in the boiler. The purification of the 
feed water will depend on the impurities it contains. 
Water containing sediment held in suspension should be 
permitted to stand awhile in settling tanks from which 
it can be drawn for use as required. The precipitation 
of sediment and organic matter in water is facilitated 
by heating or boiling. Acid feed waters must be treated 
with salts that will neutralize the acids and prevent 
them from attacking the iron of the boiler. 

In general practice, the purification of feed water is 
accomplished by settling, feed-water heaters, the use of 
soda ash to neutralize the acid of the water, or the use 
of graphite or petroleum (coal oil) either of which has 
the effect to disintegrate the scale and prevent, to a 
large extent, its adhesion to the iron plates of the boiler. 
The powdered graphite or the oil is introduced into 
the feed water before it is pumped into the boiler. Where 
scale forms readily, the boiler should be blown off at 
regular intervals, say at least once a week. In some 
cases, the results are improved by blowing off 3 or 4 in- 
ches of the water each night. 

Ques.—(a) What is the purpose of a flywheel on an 
engine? (b) What is the effect if a flywheel is too 
light for its work? (c) What is the effect if the fly- 
wheel is too heavy? 

Ans.—(a) The purpose of a flywheel of an engine is 
to regulate the motion of the engine and render its speed 
uniform, by virtue of the stored energy of the wheel. 

(b) If the flywheel is too light for its work, it does 
not properly regulate the motion of the engine, which 
continues to have a variable speed of rotation, running 
slower or faster as the load is increased or decreased. 

(c) If the flywheel is too heavy, it renders the work 
of the engine heavy and laborious, absorbing more ener- 


creasing the time for acceleration and retardation when 
starting and stopping the engine. The excessive weight 
of the wheel also adds to the wear and tear of the ma- 
chinery. 

Ques.—(a) For what purpose are bearings bushed? 
(b) What metals are generally used for this purpose, 
and why? 

Ans.—(a) The purpose of bushing machine journals 
or bearings is chiefly to reduce the friction and to over- 
come the effects of wear by making it possible to replace 
the bearings when worn, by a new one inserted in its 
place. 

(b) The metals most commonly used in bushing are 
babbitt, brass or bronze. Various compositions of cop- 
per, tin and zinc are used for this purpose. The com- 
position. commonly known as “babbitt metal” is an al- 
loy of copper, tin and antimony. This alloy is much 
used because of its antifrictional properties and because 
of the ease with which it can be molded about a journal 
or bearing. 

Ques.—Explain why it is economical, in many cases 
in mining practice, to employ compressed air or electricity 
in place of steam power. 

Ans.—In the use of compressed air or electricity, 
it is possible to transmit the power over considerable dis- 
tances more conveniently and with less loss than in -the 
use of steam. The transmission of steam power for any 
considerable distance is not only attended with much loss, 
owing to condensation in the pipe line, but, in mine 
entries, the radiation of the heat from the pipes and the 
presence of the exhaust steam in the workings are objec- 
tionable. Moreover, the steam has a bad effect on the 
mine roof, in many cases. 

Ques.—What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of using electricity for power or other purposes, in coal] 
mining ? 

Ans.—For answer to this question, see Study Course 
in Coal Mining, p. 434. 

Ques.—(a) If a pump is located at the bottom of a 
shaft 300 ft. deep, what is the pressure per square inch 
when the pump is in operation? (b) How many gallons 
of water will a tank hold, the diameter of the tank being 
53 in. and its height 9 ft. 11 in.? 

Ans.—(a) The pump’s static head is 300 X 0.4384 = 
130.2 lb. per sq.in. The pressure when the pump is in 
operation cannot be calculated without knowing the size 
of the column pipe and the quantity of water discharged. 
For example, assuming a discharge of 250 gal. per min. 
through a 4-in. column pipe, in this case, the effective 
head when the pump is in operation is . 


Gh 2502 & 300 

hy = ht 300 a8 800 x 4 
(b) This tank is a cylinder having a sectional area 
of 0.7854 & 53? = 2206+ sq.in. Its depth is 9 X 
12 + 11 = 119 in. The capacity of the tank in gallons 
is, therefore; 2206 * 119 + 231 = 1136 gal. 





= 300 + = say 330 ft. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Governor Brumbaugh and Attorney General Brown have 
prepared tentative drafts of six bills designed, in a compre- 
hensive fashion, to carry into effect the state administration’s 
idea as to a workmen’s compensation act. 

They have also prepared the proposed amendments to the 
constitution, which would, if adopted by the people, give the 
Legislature power to enact a compulsory compensation law. 
The law proposed for this session is elective. The constitu- 
tional amendment in question has already passed one session 
of the Legislature. If it be passed by the present session, the 
people may vote it into the constitution next November. 

The six bills, as tentatively framed by the attorney gen- 
eral are: First, the workmen’s compensation act, which pro- 
vides a schedule of compensation at the rate of 50 per cent. 
on the wages received for varying periods. This bill provides 
that the act shall apply to all accidents occurring within the 
state, irrespective of place where the contract for hiring was 
made, renewed or extended. 

Second: An act creating a bureau to enforce the workmen’s 
compensation act. 

Third: An act creating a state insurance fund. 

Fourth: An act regulating policies of insurance against 
liability arising under Article 3, of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. 

Fifth: An act creating and authorizing mutual liability 
associations. 

Sixth: An act to overcome all constitutional objections to 
the exemption of any class of labor. 

Compensation for injuries: For total disability, 50 per cent. 
of wages for first 500 weeks; maximum, $10 a week; mini- 
mum, $5 a week. For partial disability, 50 per cent. of the 
difference between the wages received at the time of injury 
and the earning power thereafter; maximum, $10 a week; 
maximum period, 300 weeks. 

Compensation for death: Minimum, $1.50 a week to de- 
pendent brother or sister; maximum, $12 a week to widow 
with four children; period of death compensation 300 weeks; 
death compensation to children until they reach the age 
of 16. 

It is estimated that there will be 60,000 compensable acci- 
dents annually. The compensation bill enlarges the right of 
an employee to recover in an action at law aganist his em- 
ployer. 

In case of the injury or death of an employee, it shall not 
be a defense of the employer in any action that the injury 
was caused by the negligence of a fellow employee, or that 
the employee had assumed the risk of the injury, or that the 
injury was caused in any degree by the negligence of such 
employee, unless it be established that the injury was caused 
by such employee’s intoxication or by his reckless indifference 
to danger. The bill provides that the burden of proving such 
intoxication or reckless indifference shall be upon the defend- 
ant and the question shall be one of fact to be determined by 
a jury. 


Employer Is Liable for All Negligence 


The employer shall be liable for the negligence of all em- 
ployees while acting within the scope of their employment, 
including engineers, miners, mine foremen, firebosses, mine 
superintendents, officers of vessels, etc., and all other em- 
ployees licensed by the state or other governmental authority 
if the employer shall be allowed by law the right of free 
selection of such employees from the class of persons thus 
licensed. 

This is a very perplexing question since the miners are 
employed upon examination in the anthracite region under 
state auspices, and other mine employees in both regions are 
hired by foremen who are chosen by state examination, the 
operators cannot be held responsible for the payment for 
injury or loss of life, and a decision of the Supreme Court 
recognizes the responsibility of the state in employment, be- 
cause of the state examination. 

Compensation to alien dependent widows and children not 
residents of the United States shall be the same in amount 
as is provided in each case for residents, except that, at any 
time within one year after the death of injured person, the 
employer may, at his option, commute all future installments 
vf compensation to be paid alien dependents not residents of 


the United States by paying such alien dependent two-thirds 
of the total amount of such future installments. Alien wid- 
owers, parents, brothers and sisters not residents of the 
United States shall not be entitled to any compensation. 

Coal operators while pleased in some respects with the 
bill will no doubt make a strenuous fight against the pro- 
vision of the employers’ law defenses, which should be re- 
tained to him in cases where the employee does not elect to 
accept compensation under the act. 

The expense of administration of the act is apparently to 
be borne by the state for only two years. The employer will 
be compelled to pay an insurance company or state commis- 
sion to conduct the business, which will no doubt be opposed 
by operators. The provision that after Dec. 31, 1915, the em- 
ployer will be presumed to have accepted the act is not taken 
to kindly. 

The provision as to payments to aliens will be bitterly 
fought by the bituminous operators, as they claim this clause 
is too liberal. Ags the foreigner with a family benefits equally, 
apparently, with the American citizen. Today the foreigner 
enjoys all use of hospitals and other institutions, to which he 
does not contribute, while his own money is sent back to the 
old country, and should not participate fully until he becomes 
an American citizen. 

The united forces of the manufacturers and the coal oper- 
ators, it is expected, will be brought to bear to reduce the 
concessions granted to workmen in the Brumbaugh bills. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Secranton—It is reported that there is over 7000 miles of 
underground tunnels in the anthracite mines of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is said that the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. has more than 800 miles of timbered gangways and 
that there is a total of 2000 miles of these underground 
passages in the Schuylkill region alone. 


Nesquehoning—tThe fire that broke out in the inside work- 
ings of No. 9 colliery of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
on Christmas day, is burning despite strenuous efforts to 
extinguish it. Every time the fire has been partly under 
control the flames would break out again. The company is 
now sinking a shaft to the burning section and through this 
opening it is proposed to flood the interior with culm and 
water. The fire is raging almost under the business section 
of the town, near the old tunnel plane to Summit Hill. 


Plymouth—One lone individual miner, who refused to pay 
his union dues, was the cause of tying up the Nottingham 
No. 15 colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. on 
Feb. 25. The mine workers learned that he was in arrears 
and when he appeared at the head of the shaft he was re- 
quested to secure the necessary button, but refused and de- 
scended the shaft alone, the workmen refusing to either ride 
with him or work until he should pay his dues. Thus the 
action of one man prevented a thousand or more tons of 
coal being mined and caused a loss of hundreds of dollars in 
wages. 

Pittston—For the second consecutive year, not a single 
death from the explosion of gas occurred in the mines of the 
eighth anthracite inspection district in 1914, according to the 
report of Mine Inspector §S. J. Jennings, which was recently 
forwarded to the Bureau of Mines. The eighth district in- 
cludes 15 collieries and 27 mines in upper Luzerne County. 
The production for the year was 3,943,873 tons, as compared 
with 4,012,653 tons in 1913. There were 37 fatal accidents, all 
but two occurring inside the mines, which means that for 
every life lost, 112,682 tons were mined. Forty per cent. of 
the fatalities were due to falls of roof. The majority of the 
accidents were of the class termed “avoidable.” In 1913 there 
were 47 fatalities. 





Bituminous 


Punxsutawney—The scale office and scales and a portion of 
the tipple of the No. 7 mine of the Berwind-White Co. oper- 
ated by the Anita Coal Mining Co. were destroyed by dy- 
namite Feb. 24. The office was partly demolished and part 
of the tipple destroyed and the scales torn to pieces. This 
is the second attempt to destroy the scale house, and the 
company officials are unable to determine who the dynamit- 
ers may be. 
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Uniontown—By the recording of deeds in the County Rec- 
orders Office, the long struggle between the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. and W. J. Rainey for possession of the Mount 
Braddock farm and its underlying coal has been ended. With 
the exception of small strips necessary for the Rainey com- 
pany in order to mine its coal the surface now belongs to 
the Frick interests. The Frick company also possesses two- 
thirds of the coal and the Rainey company owns the re- 
mainder. Almost 650 acres are embraced in this tract. 


Connellsville—A pronounced improvement has taken place 
in the Connellsville coke region, and production and _ ship- 
ments are about equal at 270,000 tons weekly. This is the 
best record since the first half of 1914, but will shortly be 
exceeded when 418 more ovens will be fired by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. It is believed that the 300,000-ton mark will 
be reached before the close of the first quarter. 


Allanvale—Officials of the Consolidated Coal Co. are push- 
ing the extensive improvement work at the Shaw mines, re- 
cently acquired by the company, as if there were no slump in 
the coal business. A 4-ft. vein of coal is to be developed, and 
preparations now being made to mine it show that the output 
will be heavy from the beginning of operations and that the 
supply will be large and dependable. Company officials state 
that they intend to be ready for the revival in demand when- 
ever it comes. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Fairmont—The grand jury empaneled to inquire into the 
crimes said to have been committed by strikers recently at 
Farmington has made a report and returned indictments 
charging 114 men with various offenses, ranging downward 
from riot and conspiracy to murder. There may be some 
trouble in making arrests, in anticipation of which the local 
company of the national guard is ready for service. Mines 
Nos. 7 and 9 are to resume work shortly, and this is also ex- 
pected to bring about a clash. The funeral of Constable W. R. 
Riggs, who died as the result of a beating received at the 
hands of the strikers, drew an immense crowd. 


Charleston—Following the conviction of Romeo Campi and 
John H. Riley, fire bosses of the Carlisle mine, where several 
men were killed a few weeks ago by an explosion, Earle 
Henry, chief of the Department of Mines, recently announced 
that any boss found neglecting his duty will have his license 
revoked. The convicted fire bosses were fined $50 each and 
forfeited their licenses. The foreman, Pilkington, who was 
also indicted was acquitted, but had his license revoked. 


Huntington—The two men who pleaded guilty to pollut- 
ing the waters of the Guyan River were fined a total of $150. 
They are employees of the United States Coal & Oil Co. In- 
sufficient evidence caused the discharge of three others ar- 
rainged on similar charges. These men had permitted mine 
water containing sulphur to run into the river killing many 
fish in the stream. 

Plans are now on foot looking to the organization of an 
association of West Virginia coal operators which will have 
for its object the extension of export coal trade espécially 
in South America, the standardization of grades of coal, as- 
certaining and publishing costs of coal production in West 
Virginia and the dissemination of actual and reliable inform- 
ation about the industry in the state with the elimination of 
destructive and wasteful competition as far as this purpose 
can be lawfully accomplished. It is said that permanent head- 
quarters will be established in Huntington, as this point can 


be more easily reached than any other center from all the 
mining fields of the state. 
ALABAMA 


Montzomery—Governor Henderson announces that he will 
soon make an inspection of the conditions in the minig camps 
operated with convict labor. It is expected that he will make 
some, suggestions relative to the management of convicts 
to the Legislature when it reassembles in July. 


KENTUCKY 
St. Charles—In spite of warnings which were posted by 
alleged “possum hunters” near the Carbondale mines, white 
miners are being employed daily and for the present the mine 
is working, full force and full time. It is not expected that 
the warnings will make trouble. 0 


Baskett—The Pittsburg Coal Co. on Web.'20:made the best 
run of the year, with’an output of 437 tons of coal. Ninety 
men worked 8 hours and loaded 14 railroad cars. The best 
one- day record ever made at the mine was 637 tons. The 
company has a contract which will keep the mine going all 
summer and by Apr. 1 it hopes to have an output averaging 
700 tons a day. 

| Rockport—The Rockport Coal Co. has closed its mines 
here for.an indefinite period. This throws 125 men out of 
work. 


AGE ‘Vol io NOt) Ot 


Central City—The impending shutdown of the mines of the 
Central Coal & Iron Co. has been forestalled by an order from — 
John P. White, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, who has suspended the order of the International © 
Executive Board pending a personal investigation of the — 
controversy involving the mines of the company and the 
union workmen, which involves the matter of arbitration. 
The Central company has orders which will permit operation 
of the mines four days out of the week. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The Green anti-screen law passed by the Ohio 
legislature a year ago has been held constitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court. The Gallagher bill now pend- 
ing in the Ohio legislature is aimed at this law. While oper- 
ators in the Hocking Valley are opposing the amendment, 
those in eastern Ohio are fighting for its enactment. 

J. M. Roan, Ohio chief mine inspector, was called to Zanes- 
ville recently to investigate a complaint arising from the use 
of a new cutting machine in the Elk mine at that place. The 
machine which has just been placed on the market is an over- 
eutter and it was averred that the dust left was dangerous — 
as an explosion might result. A specimen of the cuttings 
has been taken for analysis. 


Martins Ferry—The largest number of defendants ever 
named in a suit filed in the Belmont County Court are in- 
volved in an action to quiet the title to real estate, filed 
for the Ohio River & Western Coal Co. Clarence Arm- 
strong and between 600 and 700 others are the defendants. 
The petition contains copies of 236 deeds for tracts of coal 
land in the southern part of Belmont County. The suit is 
the outgrowth of the sale of the coal land and it was nec- 
essary for the company to bring suit to have the titles es- 
tablished in the county records. 


INDIANA 


Vincennes—The Indian Creek mine, near here, with an out- 
put of 3307 tons of coal in eight hours, on Feb. 24 set a new 
one-day record for the state, eclipsing its previous rezord by 
204 tons. Six hundred men are employed at this mine. 


ILLINOIS 


.O’Fallon—The lives of 150 miners were endangered during 
the past week at the Ridge Prairie mine, two miles west of 
here, when fire broke through a brick wall and filled the mine 
with smoke and gas. The miners at work at this time were 
only part of the 250 men regularly employed. It is understood 
that the fire has been burning in the unworked portion of the 
mine for something like two years. This section, however, 
had been bricked in and the property was supposed to be 
safe. Heat from the fire crumbled the brick. A mine-rescue 
car soon arrived on the scene with experts to advise means of 
fighting the fire. 

Harrisburg—O’Gara coal mine No. 8 recently closed for 
an indefinite period, throwing 300 men out of employment. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—The purchase of the Bache-Benman Coal Syn- 
dicate’s property by the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 21, was recently officially called off. The Union de- 
posited $50,000 early in January as an evidence of good 
faith. It is believed that Judge Youmans of the United States 
District Court who named a receiver for the corporation, will 
not order the property sold. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee—The Dow Coal Co. recently filed a voluntary 
peas in bankruptcy in the United States Court. The com- 
pany’s indebtedness is more than $250,000, while its assets in- 
cluding real estate and machinery and accounts due aggregate 
$226,000, 


yn 


COLORADO Lerma 


Denver—Two of the four bills intended to, increase the 
authority of the state government in strike disorders recently 
passed the House. One imposes a penalty for refusing to obey 
an order issued by the National, Guard, and the other im- 
poses a penalty for resisting the militia,, : 


Golden—The State School of Mines recently announced a- 
short course in coal mining to be given from Apr. 5,to May 28. 
The course is for practical coal miners and is designed for 
the purpose of giving them an opportunity to improve their 
work and benefit themselves in their position. The instruc- 
tion includes mining, chemistry, mathematics, drawing and 
geology. No fees are to be charged for instruction and the 
course is open to all. 
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Charles B. Levy has retired from the presidency of the 
Guarantee Coal Co. with which he has been connected for 
some time. 


H. E. Marks, for some years Pittsburgh representative of 
the Asbestos Protected Metal Co., has been elected vice-pres- 
ident and manager of sales. 


M. T. Ashton, Boston sales representative of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corp., has been made Boston manager 
for D. Nicoll & Company 


James Emery, representing the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland 
Coal Co. has optioned 1100 acres of coal land, four miles 
south of Ellsworth, Washington County, Penn. This option 
was secured at $320 per acre. 


L. W. Brand, of Benton, Ill, was 
ceiver for the Hart-Williams Coal Co., of Benton. 
are given as $400,000 and the liabilities are $200,000. 
property will be disposed of as soon as possible, 


Frank Albright, of Sumner County, Ala., was recently 
appointed statistician in the State Mining Department by 
Chief Sylvester, and the appointment confirmed by the gov- 
ernor. Mr. Albright will at once take up the duties of his 
new office which will be largely clerical. 


George M. Jones, of the Geo. M. Jones Co., went to Wash- 
ington recently as a member of a committee appointed by 
the Eastern Ohio Coal Operators’ Association, to confer with 
Sec. of Labor Wilson regarding the resumption of operations 
by the eastern Ohio mines, which have been closed since last 
April. 

George and Harry Whyel, of Uniontown, Penn., have ac- 
quired the property of the Killarm Coal Co., located near 
Monongah, W. Va. The Killarm property was formally owned 
by Worth Kilpatrick and J. A. Armstrong of Connellsville, and 
other associates. It consists of approximately 1200 acres of 
the Pittsburgh seam, and adjoins the property of the Fair- 
mont Coal Co. This coal is in the heart of the Fairmont Dis- 
trict and the quality is equal to any of the Fairmont opera- 
tions... This mine was opened several years ago, and was 
electrically equipped, tipple, houses, store, and other equip- 
ment necessary to operate the same were built, but on account 
of some local conditions the owners decided not to continue 
operation, and it has been practically abandoned for several 
years. 
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| TRADE CATALOGS 


The Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
“Permanent Fortifications.” Hight pages, 7x6 in.; illustrated. 

The Weinman Pump Mfg. Co., 270-280 Spruce St., Columbus, 
Ohio. Bulletin No. 51. “Weinman Power Pumps.’ Illustrated, 
16 pp. 6x9 in. 

The Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City, ‘“‘Water- 
bury Fibreclad Wire Rope.” Twenty-three pages, 31%4x6\4 
in.; illustrated. 

The Portable Safety Lamp Co., 10 Johnson St., Newark, N. 
J. “Hubbell Electric Hand Lantern.” Leaflet of six pages, 
34%x6 in.; illustrated. 

The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin No. 
TLDs “Storage Battery Locomotives, Cranes and Cars.” 
Illustrated, 32 pp., 91%4x6 in. i fo 

The Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Yo Bulfetin No. 119. 
“Single Stage, Single Suction Centrifugal Ptimps.” ' Twelve 
pages, 7%x10 in.; illustrated. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Minin co 
The Oregon Bureau of Mines and Geology. “The Mineral 
Resources of Oregon”; 161 pp. 6%4x10 in., illustrated. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and 


auntie 
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Industrial Statistics ot the State of Virginia, 1914. Bound 
volume of 192 pages with many tables. 
Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 


letin No. 590. 
pects of Northwestern Oregon.” 
pp., 6x9 in.,- unillustrated. 


“Reconnaissance of the Geology and Oil Pros- 
By Cc. W. Washburne;. 111 
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Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, “Metal-Mine 
Accidents in the United States During the Calendar Year 
1913,” compiled by Albert H. Fay. Seventy-three pages, 6x9 
in.; unillustrated. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 


letin 570. “Results of Spirit Leveling in Wisconsin, 1897 to 
1914, inclusive,” by R. B. Marshall, chief geographer. Bighty- 
six pages, 6x9 in.; unillustrated. 
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Piedmont, W. Va.—Miller Bros. will shortly open for de- 
velopment a large body of coal on the J. O. J. Greene prop- 
erty which they have purchased. 

Somerset, Penn.—Talk of an extension of the Western 
Maryland R.R. into the Jenner-Quemahoning coal field of 
Somerset County has been resumed, and predictions have been 
made that construction work will be started during the 
coming year. 

Piedmont, W. Va.—The Davis Coal & Coke Co. is con- 
structing another power plant at mine No. 52, near Frank- 
lin. It will furnish power for operating the mines which will 
use electrical cutting machines and locomotives for trans- 
porting the coal to the tipple. 

Cordova, Ala.—The Diamond Coal Co., J. S. Shannon, presi- 
dent, N. L. S. Lunsford, vice-president, announces that it will 
install electric machinery at the property of the Oak Leaf 
Coal Co. recently purchased, containing about 1000 acres of 
coal land and will develcp for a capacity of 250 to 500 tons 
per day of coal. 


Steubenville, Ghio—A syndicate has been busy during the 
past few weeks buying up coal lands in Germany Township, 
Harrison County, Ohio. The company is purchasing the land 
outright and expects to start development during the summer. 
A branch of the Wheeling & Lake Erie will be built to the 
property. 

Chicago, Tll.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co. has just se- 
cured contracts for the building of Marcus patent coal tipples 
for the Harty Coal Co., Mullens, W. Va., the Moffat Coal Co., 
Oak Creek, Colo., the Henderson Coal Co., Hendersonville, 
Penn., the Sunnyside Coal Mining Co., Denver, Colo. These 
plants are modern installations and will be equipped with 
thorough screening and picking facilities. 


Shenandoah, Penn.—James Bros., individual operators, re- 
cently struck a 30-ft. bed of mammoth vein anthracite at 
their stripping operations on Bear Ridge Mountain at Gilber- 
ton. This with the rich beds recently discovered on Locust 
Mountain, gives a large supply of the finest kind of anthra- 
cite. The James Bros. will commence the erection of a 
large breaker at once, giving employment to hundreds of 
men and boys. 
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Hazard, Ky.—The Perry County Block Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $30,000. The incorporators 
are R. L. Peters, L. C. Winfrey, and W. E. White. 

Rutland, Ohio—The Hobson Coal Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000, by W. E. Williams, David Rees 
and others, for the purpose of engaging in mining. 

Bellaire, Ohio—The Pinney Fork Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capitalization of $150,000, by Charles F. 
Bachman, C. W. Dickens, J. F. Johnson, E. M. Findley and 
W. R. Dorsey. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio—The New Philadelphia Goal & 
Mining Co. has increased its capital stock from $5000 to 
$10,000 and leased several mines belonging to the defunct 
Goshen Coal Co. 

Akron, Ohio—The Akron Coal Co. has taken over the in- 
terests of thé Loofhis Moss Coal.Co. and increased its capi- 
talization’ to $300,000. 'The Loomis Moss Coal Co. will retain 
its incorporation but its capital will be reduced from $100,000 
to $5000. 

Hombre, Ky.—The Wheelerson Coal Co. has been organ- 
ized with $50,000 capital with the intention of developing the 
old McIntyre tract and conducting operations which will give 
employment to several hundred men. R. M. MelIntyre, of 
Hombre, and P. T. Wheeler and J. B. Allen, of Hazard, are 
promoters of the company. 
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Philippi, W. Va.—The W. H. Hauser. Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators are 
E. T. Thompson, W. H. Hauser, Austin C. Merrill, Gordon B. 
Ramsey, Arthur S. Dayton, all of Philippi. The incorpora- 
tion is in order to conduct mercantile establishments, trade in 
real estate, mine coal, drill oil wells, and deal in general 
stocks and bonds of all kinds. 


Emma, Ky.—The Floyd Mining Co. has been organized and 
incorporated with $50,000 capital; Ben E. Tate is president 
and Henry L. Coe, secretary, treasurer and manager. The 
company will develop 1000 acres, equipping to produce 100 
tons. daily. A small power plant will be installed, with a 
250-volt generator, and an electric cutting machine, boiler, 
engine, with two breast, or short wall, coal-cutting machines, 
fan and motor. : 
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Charleroi, Penn.—Inspector Charles P. Byrne, of the 21st 
bituminous district of Pennsylvania, recently submitted his 
report which shows a total tonnage of 5,502,506 tons for the 
year ending December 31, 1914. 


Pekin, I1l.—The United States District Court at Peoria re- 
cently ordered T. W. Dodecker to sell the Champion Mine on 
the premises on Mar. 10 at 11 a.m. Mr. Dodecker was ap- 
pointed receiver of the Champion Coal Co. recently. 


Washington, D. C.—Increases in the coal rate proposed by 
the Santa Fé, Illinois Central and Toledo, Peoria & Western 
railroads from Illinois mines to points in Indiana and Iowa, 
were recently suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 








Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has 
approved of the application of the New York Central Sys- 
tem to issue $70,000,000 four-per cent. bonds to take up a 
former issue. It is one of the steps toward a reorganiza- 
tion of the system. 


El Paso, Tex.—The American railroads’ embargo on coal 
and oil into northern Mexico was recently raised. It had been 
installed as the result of a dispute between the American 
roads and the Villa railroad management over the free de- 
livery of American owned equipment. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The steamers ‘“‘Thomas Dodsworth” and 
“RK. M. Wallace,” of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal 
& Coke Co. cleared for Louisville Feb. 27 with tows of coal 
totaling about 1,200,000 bushels, also two freight barges each 
carrying 1400 tons of manufactured iron and steel. 


San Francisco, Calif.—The Western Fuel Co. in recently 
answering the Government suit for recovery of $861,576 in 
custom duties, which it is alleged the company withdrew 


through fraudulent methods in the weighing of 
coal, denied practically every allegation made. 


imported 


Harlan, Ky.—A meeting has been called of coal land own- 
ers in this section of eastern Kentucky, to start a move- 
ment looking toward interesting capital in the construc- 
tion of a railroad to open up the coal lands in the Clover 
Fork region of eastern Kentucky and southwest Virginia. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The newly organized American Con- 
nellsville Coke Co. which recently acquired the properties of 
the Sunshine Coal & Coke Co. has announced that 400 ovens 
will be fired shortly. The American Steel Co. of Pittsburgh is 
interested in the new firm, but it will operate as a merchant 
coke interest. 


Indiana, Penn.—The report of Thomas F. Lowther, mine 
inspector for the 26th bituminous district comprising the ter- 
ritory within a radius of 20 miles of Indiana, shows a de- 
crease of nearly 700,000 tons in the amount of coal mined 
in the district in 1914 as compared with the previous year. 
Depression in business is given as the cause. 


Hazelton, Penn.—The report of Mine Inspector, D. J. Rod- 
erick of the 11th anthracite mine inspection district for the 
year 1914, shows that 6,240,102 tons of coal were mined. There 
were 31 fatalities during the year. The figures for 1913 were 
5,875,770 tons with 23 fatalities. The G. B. Markle Co. led in 
tonnage with 1,704,909 tons. There are 80 mines in the dis- 
trict, 78 of which were in operation. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The statement of the shipments of 
coal and coke over the lines of the Norfolk & Western Ry. for 
the month of January revealed shipments amounting to 1,- 
957,153 tons, showing a decrease of 127,406 tons from ship- 
ments in January of 1914, when 2,084,559 tons were hauled 
over the line, but an increase of 242,913 tons over the preced- 
ing month of December when only 1,714,240 tons were car- 
ried. 
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Portsmouth, Ohio—A 10-day test of a new variety of 
washed stoker coal was started recently on the engines of 
the Norfolk & Western R.R. between Portsmouth and Co- 
lumbus, under the supervision of J. B. Stewart, of the car al- 
lotment commission, and H. S. Walker, road foreman of en- 
gines. The tests will be made on the Mallet type of loco- 
motives, and if they prove successful the new coal will be 
used largely. 


Columbus, Ohio—M. J. Caples, of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
R.R. system who has been located in Columbus in charge of 
the proposed line of the company from Portsmouth to Co- 
lumbus announces that the project has not been abandoned 
but that it is being held up indefinitely by the uncertain con- 
ditions of the financial world. The route for the new line 
has been laid out and everything waits on the question of 
financing the project. 





Greensburg, Penn.—Chauncey B. Roth, inspector of the 
2nd bituminous district, has completed his annual report for 
1914, which shows that 8,854,848 tons of coal and 2,190,169 of 
coke were produced in the county, a decrease in the pro- 
duction of coal as compared with 1913 by 182,621 tons, while 
that of coke was 525,979 tons. There are 56 mines in the 
district, 53 of which were in operation. Twenty-six fatal 
accidents occurred, and 42 non-fatal accidents. 


Fayetteville, W. Va.— Railroad men report the most ser- 
ious freight congestion at tidewater ever known. Practically 
no coal has been sent to tidewater for over two weeks. In 
the vicinity of Newport News, the Chesapeake & Ohio is re- 
ported to have 12 miles of cars on the siding. The only class 
of freight that appears to be going through without delay 
is horses, of which some 50 cars a day are passing over the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, all these animals being destined for Eng- 
lish and French armies. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Figures showing the total shipments 
of coal and coke over the lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R.R. during December and the year 1914 as a whole, with 
comparisons with the preceding year, have been made public, 
showing large increases. During December 1,513,375 tons 
were shipped, as compared with 1,472,127 tons in December, 
19138, while the year showed total shipments of 20,778,880 tons, 
as compared with 17,490,166 for the preceding year, an in- 
crease of 2,488,714 tons. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Following the appointment of Neal Rob- 
inson as receiver for the La Follette Coal, Iron & Railway Co. 
several officers and employees of the company have tendered 
their resignations which have been accepted. A. D. MacFar- 


lane, chief engineer and assistant manager of operations 
under the receiver of the La Follette Coal, Iron & Railway 
Co., has been appointed to immediate charge of operations 


of the Iron company. It is reported that the Iron company 
will resume operations under the receiver shortly. 


Columbus, Ohio—A bill for the regulation of freight rates 
on coal shipments in Ohio has been introduced in the Ohio 
General Assembly. Senator Vorheis, of Guernsey County, is 
fathering the measure. The bill goes even farther in the 
regulation of freight rates than the former announcements 
showed. The schedule of rates is as follows: For more than 
300 miles haul, 85 cents per ton; 225 to 300 miles, 80 cents; 
175 to 225 miles, 75 cents; 135 to 175 miles, 70 cents; 100%te 
135 miles, 65 cents; 75 to 100 miles, 60 cents; 50 to 75 miles, 
50 cents; 35 to 50 miles, 40 cents; 20 to 35 miles, 30 cents and 
less than 20 miles, 25 cents. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Including a recent sale of coal lands 
amounting to about 11,000 acres which was transferred from 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. to the Monongahela River Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Co. on the basis of $813 per acre, there 
has been in the past three years about $30,000,000 of high 
grade coal lands purchased in the Pittsburgh district, and at 
a rate of over $900 per acre. An increasing demand for ex- 
port coal and an improved demand in the domestic markets, 
together with a shortage of mine workers as soon as trade 
revives, is the basis for considerable optimism among the 
coal operators of the Pittsburgh district. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—<Acting upon the knowledge which has 
been disseminated by United States engineers who have 
demonstrated that in every million gallons of water drained 
from the coal mines in the Pittsburgh district, there is at 


—x—<— = 


least one ton of valuable chemicals, the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


is constructing a chemical laboratory at its Davidson mine 
near Connelisville for the recovery of the. acids: and. chem- 
icals contained in the water pumped out of that operation 
every day. From this water it is expected to produce sul- 
phuric acid, paint pigment, hydrates and fertilizer. All of 
these products are in demand and the supply thereof in the 
past has been largely drawn from foreign countries. 
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General Review 


Anthracite collieries rigidly curtailing production and 
April circulars prevail. Competition Keeu on new bituminous 
contracts. Prompt market continues flat with no indications 
of any improvement in sight. 


The recent cold snap has shaken out a few additional 
orders for anthracite but it is clear that all sections of the 
country are heavily overstocked and dealers are concentrating 
their efforts on working off the surpluses before the summer 
discount goes into effect. With the individuals pushing hard 
for business at the April circular, or even occasionally less, 


the large companies are hard pressed to find a disposal for 


the rigid curtailment policy 


tions continue on a curtailed basis. 


more uncertain. 


even their limited output which is very light, as a result of 
in effect. A few terminal points 
are reported congested with coal on which large demurrage 
may accrue before it can be moved. 

Negotiations on new contracts continue to absorb more 
attention as the season advances. It is developing that com- 
petition is exceedingly keen while consumers are more criti- 
cal as regards quality, and an unusually large number are 
testing out new coal in an attempt to secure bargains. The 
buyer is showing no interest at all where purchases can be 
conveniently delayed, and those closing are proceeding very 
cautiously. 

In the prompt market there has been a renewed inquiry 
off shore which is relieving the pressure slightly at the load- 
ing piers, but some consignment coal is appearing and prices 
are uneven with a strong tendency to decline. Railroads are 
cutting down their requisitions still further and mine opera- 
The premiums on vessel 
tonnage to foreign ports still prevail so that the situation in 
coastwise freights is as uncertain as ever. 

While actual conditions remain unchanged in the Pitts- 
burgh district, the attitude of the trade is more discouraging. 
With the winter practically over, so far as the coal interests 
are concerned, the operators have a better realization of how 
exceedingly poor the market situation is; at no time during 
the past season has there been any flurry in the demand or 
shortage of supplies, and the outlook in the future is even 
Lake shippers are showing no interest what- 
ever in buying, and although the periodical opening of navi- 
gation is now close at hand, it is evident that practically no 
tonnage will move in that direction until wéll into the season, 
if then. 

In Ohio much the same conditions prevail; dealers are 
busily engaged in cleaning up their stocks, while mine opera- 
tions are heavily restricted, a great many having closed 
down indefinitely and others working only one or two days 
a week. The only encouraging feature in the situation is a 
tendency to hold coal somewhat closer in order to tone up 
the market in preparation for negotiations on new contracts. 

The Middle Western market has reached a point where it 
is not believed that even a severe cold snap would serve to 
stimulate much business. Prices are down to a level where 
there is no further room for any reduction, while mine opera- 
tions are still restricted and the large terminals congested 


‘with coal, a considerable tonnage of which is on consignment. 


On new contracts buyers are already feeling around for con- 


-cessions on last year’s figures. 
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BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River market dull and almost fea- 
tureless. Off-shore inquiry somewhat improved. Georges 
Creek still in heavy supply but no move as yet on delivered 
prices. Canvassing in progress for spring orders on an- 
thracite. 


Bituminous—About the only new feature in the situation 
on Hampton Roads coals is a renewal of inquiry for cargoes 
off-shore. Shippers who have postponed South American de- 
livery in the hope freight rates would ease off are now being 
required to send coal forward, and this is relieving the pres- 
sure somewhat at the loading piers. Coastwise there is prac- 
tically no change. The clear weather has allowed transpor- 


tation to move re 
rent demand. 

Prices at the distributing points for shipment inland are 
uneven as compared with a fortnight ago. Cargoes have ar- 
rived with unsold balances and quotations have sagged in 
consequence; $3.75 was quoted a few days ago, on cars Boston, 
and so long as such figures are named the prospect is the 
less favorable for closing yearly contracts on a higher basis. 

Advice is still freely given to delay purchases and more 
than a few buyers appear to be guided by it. Except for a 
relatively few plants that are working on war orders, textile 
and shoe factories are on short time and are proceeding very 
cautiously as to the future. There is almost an entire lack 
of interest in purchases of coal, especially in cases where 
they can be postponed for two or three months. 

The Georges Creek interests, although under severe cur- 
tailment, continue to have accumulations at all points and 
find that even contract demand is very light. No delivered 
prices have yet been heard from these shippers, although it 
would seem they could not be much longer withheld if any 
buying materializes on the part of their usual consignees. 

The Pennsylvania operators, on the other hand, are offer- 
ing every inducement in the way of uniform price over a 
year’s period but no particularly large contracts have so 
far been taken from the Southern shippers yet. An amount 
of Pennsylvania coals of high grade is still coming forward 
both for testing purposes and to enable certain buyers to 
keep out of the market on Southern coals. 


gularly and receipts are now well up to cur- 


Water Freights are unchanged; $1.60 has been paid on coal 
from Hampton Roads to Puerto Rico points in sailing vessels 
that are ordinarily in the coastwise trade. Less is heard 
of coal freights across the Atlantic since the new aspect of 
things in the North Sea. 

Anthracite—Spot demand is almost nil in this territory. 
Dealers are more concerned with working down their stocks 
so that too much will not be carried over into April. Sales 
men are already busy receiving orders for spring shipment 
and from present appearances the demand then will be only 
a little less than normal. Stocks are so light along the Maine 
coast that should there be a cold March there will be a good 
deal of eagerness for early April shipments. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 

Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines tain tice so $0.90@1.45 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.70 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.45@3.00 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore Spec. re N ae ate ke eee nn Soca 2.85@2.95 

aI ptonaltOnGdsre aoe k hoiirocu MC cE hee. cleigie Atos asia $2.70@2.80 

BOStOU en ote eta oe, CA eT eo A tie crate. Sia tbids eielecs ais 3.75@3.90 

PIOVIGOUCE Pree cae See ee bees cee Macca tere bee 3.65@3.80 

* T.o.b. +On cars. 
NEW YORK 
Prompt business at a standstill. Interest centering on 


contracts on which competition is very Keen. Anthracite pro- 
duction still further curtailed. April prices generally prevail. 


Bituminous—The entire interest of the bituminous trade is 
now concentrated on new contracts. There is practically no 
prompt business of any kind in sight. In addition to this, 
stocks are relatively large, and some demurrage coal is still 




















reported. Requisitions from the railroads continue light, 
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some new reductions being reported during the current week. 
With the exception of isolated plants working extra time on 
war orders, which is resulting either directly or indirectly in 
requisitions for additional tonnages, the situation has seldom 
ever been so flat. Mine operations are still heavily curtailed, 
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particularly on the off-qualities, the demand for which is 
especially light. Bunkering trade is only fair; the declaration 
of the war zone in the North Sea is not apparently affecting 
the off-shore trade, the difficulty still hinging on the shortage 
of vessel tonnage. 

On new contracts the situation is still uncertain. What 
business has so far been closed has been on the same basis as 
last year, with possibly a few exceptions where concessions 
have been forced. But competition for business is extraor- 
dinarily keen this year, and conservative observers are con- 
vineed that some shading of old figures will ultimately prove 
necessary. 

The prompt market is not changed from past quotations 
extending over several months which we continue as follows: 
West Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair grades, Pennsylvania, 
$2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best 
Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 

Anthracite—With the individuals offering coal clear down 
to the April circular, and apparently having plentiful supplies, 
the large comparies adhering rigidly to the winter price 
schedule, are haruw cushed to find an outlet for their produc- 
tion, even under th heavily restricted operations now in 
effect. A feature of the curtailment propaganda during the 
past week was the unexpected announcement of a full week's 
suspension by the Lehigh Valley; this company has been un- 
usually successful in moving its product up to the present 
time, and the necessity for such a drastic restriction is 
significant of the trend of conditions. 

The dealers are making every effort to clean up their 
stocks in order to avoid carrying over any high-price coal 
after the spring discount goes into effect. It can scarcely be 
said that there is a shortage on any sizes with the possible 
exception of buckwheat and broken coal; the intermittent 
operations at the collieries have so disruptured the customary 
routine of business that the output of these sizes has at times 
been temporarily short, though not to such an extent as to 
cause any anxiety. The large companies will no doubt begin 
the new coal year with exceptionally heavy stocks on hand. 
Further evidence of the adverse conditions prevailing in the 
trade is seen in the unusually large volume of coal loaded on 
Lake vessels. 

The market is now quotable on the following basis: 














Upper Ports Lower Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken = ocak oeee cok $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
Big icc taeeuahtae §.35 4.85@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
Stove. 5:35 4.85@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
aaa a stove tes te aie ene cueke 5.60 5.10@5.60 5.55 5.05@5.55 
iced ine, seats eaetitm a oeaietaveh atc 3:55 3.40@3.55 3.50 3.30@3.50 
Buckwheat RI oT oe 2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
1CO4.2 3 iho eee 2.30 2.20@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.90@2.25 
Barleyeviaw seek 1.80 1.70@1.80 1.75 1.30@1.75 
BUFFALO 


Operators pushing hard for business, which is having an 
adverse effect. Indications point to a dull market for some 
time. Independents quoting the April circular on anthracite 
and the coal year is about concluded, 


Bituminous—There is a steady, but small trade, with sell- 
ers pushing hard for business which is hurting the market. 
They are urging all the coal on customers that they can and 
with the spring contracting season now at hand, this is hav- 
ing a decidedly adverse effect. 

Slack is weak again but with the approach of the Lake 
season, all bituminous, especially slack, should be improving. 
From reports made at Upper-Lake ports it does not appear 
that there is going to be any help to the Lower-Lake trade 
this spring from that direction. Indications now are that the 


trade is bound to be dull for an indefinite time and it will 
take a large increase of tonnage to improve it very ma- 
terially. 


Some shippers found their closing February trade con- 
siderably better than it had been for some time and look fora 
further increase during the current month, while others will 
not admit that the improvement;is worth mentioning and if 
is clear in any event that a large increase of tonnage will be 
necessary to put bituminous trade on a profitable basis. 
There is no change from the bottom quotations and Pitts- 
burgh lump is $2.80, three quarter, $2.70; mine-run, $2.55 and 
slack, $2.15, with Allegheny Valley sizes about ae: lower. 
All slack sells about on a par. 


Anthracite—The trade for the coal year is about at an end. 
The late cold weather has added a car order here and there, 
but March is always quiet and a reduction is expected toward 
the close of the month. It appears that there has been rather 
too much coal sold in many districts and this will accentu- 
ate the general slowing down. The independent mines and 
jobbers are freely offering March deliveries at April prices 
but they are apparently not getting much tonnage, even at 
this cut. The large companies have sold a normal amount 
and will not push for trade at vresent. 
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There is some stocking of anthracite, besides the loading 
into Lake vessels. There is no surplus of egg in this marxet; 
all the loading and stocking have been confined to the smaller 
sizes, and this should be favorable to a brisk spring trade 
westward. At present there is about 175, 000 tons afloat in 
the harbor for spring delivery. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite buyers show a marked indifference. Retailers’ 
stocks sufficient for present requirements. Offerings at April 
circular numerous. Bituminous still characterized by weak- 
ness, and contracts on new business proceeding slowly. 


Anthracite—The absence of any kind of weather conducive 
to the consumption of coal has almost brought the market 
to a standstill. The large companies maintaining the full 
circular prices are finding themselves hard pushed to dis- 
pose of their output, even on curtailed operations. During 
March a year ago, a succession of snow storms, coupled with 
low temperatures, injected considerable activity into a period 
which as a rule is dull, but the prospects for such a condi- 
tion this year are growing more remote daily. The dealers 


are well intrenched in the matter of supplies, and have no 
difficulty in filling any gaps in their stocks at less than 
circular. 


At the present time, more attention is being devoted to the 
conditions that are likely to prevail during the new coal sea- 
son. The output this season has been more than the market 
will absorb, and many of the large companies will go into the 
new coal year with stocks far in excess of what is usually the 
case. The current output of pea, usually far from sufficient to 
supply the winter demand, has this year proved adequate, and 
accumulated stocks are likely to be carried over. The falling 
off in the demand for chestnut, and the increase in the call 
for stove are also likely to bring about the introduction of 
some policy to equalize the demand for these two sizes. 

Outside of broken coal, for which there is an active de- 
mand at present, there seems to be little or no specific call. 
The fact that all sizes have been offered at substantial con- 
cessions down to the April circular or less to dispose of 
coal nearing the demurrage limit, makes the buyer very un- 
certain. Tidewater business to New England has been re- 
duced to a minimum; it is understood that the terminal points 
are crowded with coal, and that substantial demurrage bills 
are likely to be incurred. 

Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 

Broken 5.4202 ee ae ane ea eres $4.75 $4.50 
[4 PR A te PLS eC TH 3. hgh ia Papeete. 5. 5.00 4.80@4.-90 
Stove... Ae eee eee eee 5.00 4.90@5.00 
Chestnut dic. 0c bie See eer ee 5.25 4.90@5.00 


Bituminous—There seems to be nothing in the bituminous 
market at the present time that would indicate an upward 
trend, either in prices or demand. Contracting proceeds 
slowly, possible purchasers apparently preferring to buy on 
the market for their current requirements, rather than enter 
into agreements which invariably call for higher quotations 
than spot offerings. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement for week shows up well. 
increasing with prices stationary. 


Dumpings over the Tidewater piers for the week have 
shown up well. There have been heavy coastwise shipments 
to New England ports and a fair number of export cargoes. 
In addition to this the government has taken about 8000 tons 
for San Francisco, this cargo having been shipped by the 
str. “Cacique.” 

The demand for 


Demand seems to be 


New River and Pocahontas run-of-mine 
and prepared sizes has improved somewhat, and there has 
also been a little demand for high volatile coals. Prices re- 
main stationary. Present indications are that the February 
dumpings will show a decided increase over January figures. 
Export cargoes fer the week have gone to Manzanilla, Buenos 
Airés, Genoa, Carral Zone, Pernambuco, Havana, Santiago, and 
San Juan, Porto Rico. , Saline vessels are still |being em- 
ployed in the export tradei. 


The 
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Contracting period engrosses attention of the trade. Ex- 
port shipments holding up fair. Anthracite stimulated slight- 
ly by colder weather, but no branch of business is very 
brisk. a aes 

Were it not for the activity on new contracts, business 
would be unusually dull. As it is many coal men report 
more than the usual difficulties in placing their coal to ad- 
vantage, and the current month will probably see many more 
consumers trying out fuels to secure bargains, than for a 
number of years past. Shipments of trial lots go to make up a 
large part of the tonnage now moving outside of coal in- 
tended for export, which remains quite active from this port. 

Reports from West Virginia, western Maryland and Penn: 


v 
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sylvania show much activity in developments for larger ton- 
nages. The colder weather has helped anthracite sales in 
small way; there is nothing doing in larger business except 
negotiations along contract lines. No branch of the trade is 
brisk just now. Spot sales have been almost wiped out for 
soft coals, and the few sales made are about on a par with 
the prices for the past two or three weeks. 

Exporting business holds up well, a number of charters 
for March loading having been announced. January of this 
year saw a movement of 89,779 tons, and February of 79,029 
tons, the total movement for the first two months of 1915 
being 47,262 tons in excess of the same periods of 1914. A 
maintenance of this average would give a yearly shipment of 
1,012,848 tons, a considerable gain over the total figures of 
1914. 

OCEAN CHARTERS 

Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 

merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Willesden British Baltimore River Plate 3141 
Franklyn British Norfolk West Coast 

Italy 3161 
Banan Norwegian Baltimore Guantanamo 948 
Nellie W. Craig Norfolk Bermuda 488 $2.25 
Van Allens Boughton Baltimore Boston 1909 
Petra Norwegian Baltimore Puerto 
Barrios 1292 
Edgar W. Murdock Norfolk Buenos Ayres1215 
’ Australia (ship) Italian Philadelphia Genoa 1442 
Gladys Newport News Porto Rico 645 
J. Edward Drake Philadelphia Galveston 789 $1.874 
Alderney Norwegian Philadelphia Havana 1970 


a ay a eh eee 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Prompt steamers difficult to obtain and rates continue to 
advance. 

The freight market again advanced during the past week, 
principally owing to the increased demand for steamers for 
grain cargoes. Prompt boats are very scarce and difficult to 
obtain. Since our last report only a few steamers have been 
chartered for export coal. 

Rates quoted below, under present conditions, are bound to 
be more or less uncertain. 


To Rate To Rate 

Berens co. 5s alee So $3.00 Guantanamo............$3.75 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.75 Demerara..............- 5.50@6.00 
SRRBTIUEPOS soe 2) oc. = se 3.50 Bermnda t.450. ontew ee 3.75@4. 25 
Port of Spain, Trinidad.. 3.50 Vera: Cruze co.as costae 3.50 

See OTR RE iy so daicie 6 3.50 PRAIGDICON Serer tare Sen, tere 3.50 

Mteee ROWSE. Css cee. oe O0 UO aa oa eee 10. 20 
BEBMISHUOR.. coc cise sce 3.50 Montevideo, Buenos 

PRISEMUODs.. Sorts ct nsteec os 3.50@4.00 Aires or La Plata...... 9.60 
OID CT ES ie Sees 3.25 Mediterranean.......... 11.40 
UMRERIIAGEEN Snr Stee <a 3 2 0/08=:2 sy bo WalparsifO. vee. aoe: 8.40 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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OHIO VALLEY 
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PITTSBURGH 


Trade more depressed as season progresses without bring- 
ing any improvement. Asking prices continue almost nom- 
inal. 

As the new month of March appears the coal trade is 
hrought to a stronger realization of how poor the market 
situation is. The backbone of winter has certainly been 
broken, and without there having been even a single fort- 
night in which the domestic demand could be considered even 
passably good. It is now barely a month to Apr. 1, the con- 
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ventional date for the closing of annual contracts, with prac- 
tically nothing done in this direction and scarcely any ROeO= 
tiations cael undertaken. 29 
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It is only six or seven weeks to the physical opening of 
fuake navigation, but the actual opening, as to the moving 
of any noteworthy tonnage of either ore or coal, appears to 
lbe in. the dim and distant future. As to contracting for Lake 
eoal, there has been scarcely any as yet, and the large Lake 
shippers are showing no interest. Apparently they will be 


COAL 


able to move nearly all the coal for which they can now see 
a demand without making any season contracts, having fairly 
large tonnages from affiliated mining interests or from long- 
term annual contracts. The only Lake coal tonnage noted in 
these reports as closed in the past few weeks was a con- 
tract extending over a period of years. 

The mental attitude in the trade is one of greater depres- 
sion than a few weeks ago, though the actual market situa- 
tion is unchanged. Domestic demand is moderate. Manu- 
facturing demand makes a good comparison with the ex- 
tremely poor conditions of last December, but has shown no 
improvement in the past two or three weeks, and the same is 
to be said of railroad demand. As for a long time past, quo- 
tations are almost invariably cut when anything like a good 
order appears We continue to quote prices that are re- 
garded as nominally representing the market, though they 
represent the basis from which departures are made, rather 
than the basis upon which any considerable tonnage is sold: 
Slack, 90c.@$1; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.10; mine-run, 
$1.15; %4-in., $1.25; 1%4-in., $1.35, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 

COLUMBUS 


The continued warm weather has weakened the trade 
still further. Production is at a low ebb. Outlook on new 
contracts generally adverse. 


General weakness is still the chief characteristic of the 
local trade. The recent high temperatures have caused a 
still further falling off in domestic demand, which has really 
been the backbone of the trade. Dealers are not inclined to 
buy under present conditions and are devoting their energies 


to cleaning up their present stocks. Very few orders have 
been placed and cancellations are still one of the striking 


features. Little is now expected of the trade here until the 
stocking-up period arrives. 

As a result of the decreased domestic demand, production 
in Ohio fields has been still farther curtailed. Reports from 
the Hocking Valley show that, the output is only 25% of 
normal; the same figures are also reported from Jackson, 
Crooksville and Cambridge. Massillon is producing about 
35% and Pomeroy Bend, 50% of the average. Many of the 
mines have been closed down indefinitely and others have been 
operated only one or two days weekly. 

Prices are somewhat weak at the same levels which have 
prevailed for some time. Rescreened lump is selling in small 
quantities but other domestic grades are slow. Pocahontas is 
still quite popular. Steam business is heavy in every direction 
and sales agents have considerable difficulty in renewing 
contracts. Many of the steam users have been content to buy 
their supply on the open market. It is feared that when con- 
tracts are renewed it will be at some sacrifice. 

“Little is doing so far in the Lake trade; 
been loaded for shipment to the Northwest, 


some coal has 
but it is only a 


small amount. Just how active the Lake business will be is 
a matter of conjecture so far. 
Priees*in the Ohio fields are: 
Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump.............. $1.45 $1550: ow never 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.30 taco $1.30 
Three-quarter inch.......<.2.. ey 1.30 $525 
Mabie) 5 dete PTET ee. 1.15 1.25 1.15 
IMINO=r Care), fe ht kn tie eS Cast are 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.60 0 65 0.55 
IG OATHE SNC] oe cd eis aciele ele 0.50 0.55 0.45 
CINCINNATI 
Cold weather causes a local flurry in domestic, but the 


trade continues at a standstill. Market virtually on a spring 
basis. New contracts the only business in sight. 


The trade has now settled down into the usual between- 
seasons attitude, operators being convinced that it will be 
impossible to add anything further to the winter’s business; 
this seems to have had the effect of putting an end to heavy 
price concessions. The agencies also have their eyes on the 
coming spring business and are not inclined to jeopardize 
this with offers at ruinous prices. There also seems,.to be 
little distress coal offering on this market, probably for the 
same reason. Some consignment coal is reported at other 
points, but shipments to Cincinnati on that basis appear to 
have been discontinued as_ useless. Prospects for spring 
business are considered favorable, especially by Kentucky 
and West Virginia interests. 


rod ‘ LOUISVILLE 
Operations being curtailed and prices low. 


The Kentucky market continues unsatisfactory, with 
suspension of operations more or less general in the Western 
field and imminent in the Eastern. Continuation of the 
warm weather and the most limited demand for any of the 
domestic sizes have caused a stiffening in the nut and slack 
market, due to scarcity of that grade rather than to increase 
in the demand; some of the better grades are commanding 
from 65 to 75c. Other coals are unchanged in price. 
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BIRMINGHAM 

Coal market very quiet and mine operations heavily re- 
stricted. Large sales of pig iron. 

The past 10 days has brought little change in either lump 
or steam coal. There is practically no demand outside of 
regular yearly contracts. The mines are running on an 
average of two to three days per week. Blacksmith coal is 
about normal. There have been several large sales of pig 
iron recently,: though the prices are far below normal. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke market continues stagnant marketwise, with heavier 
production and shipments by the producer-consumer class. 


The coke market continues without important incidents. 
There are no furnaces going into blast that would need to 
purchase coke, such increases in furnace operations as have 
occurred, or are in prospect, being by those who have their 
own production or closed Sana ere late in the old year. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $1.50@1.5 contract furnace, to July 
1, $1.60; to Dec. 31, nominal, fore prompt foundry, $2@2.25; 
contract foundry, nominal, $2.20@2.30, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Feb. 20 at 271,- 
090 tons, an increase of 20,235 tons, and shipments at 269,888 
tons, an increase of 20,345 tons. 


Buffalo—There is nothing to indicate a stir in the coke 
market. A moderate amount is selling and that is likely to be 
the extent of the trade for an indefinite time. Coke prices 
remain on the former basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Chieago—Furnace and foundry coke is listless, with 
prices remaining about the same as last week. Domestic 
sizes are quiet, with no better absorption. Quotations are 
as follows: Byproduct, $4.75@4.90; Connellsville, $4.60 @ 4.80; 
Wise County 72-hr. (select), $4.50@4.75; gas coke, $4.10 @ 
4.25; furnace, $4.50@4.65. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
February record shows an increase but it is questionable 
whether it can be maintained. Railroad buying fair. 


The February record of larger specifications by buyers 
and of broadening operations of mills has created a good 
feeling in the steel trade, but with it a question is raised as 
to the maintenance in March of the recent rate of new book- 
ings. The advance of heavy steel products to Pepe e el tis 
burgh, put into effect Mar. 1, finds many consumers covered 
for this month at 1.10c., while not a few have contracts at 
1.10c. that will carry them one or two months into the sec- 
ond quarter. It is not likely, therefore, that bars, plates and 
structural steel will be active enough to really try out the 
new prices. 

The month starts with steel ingot production at 60 to 65% 
of capacity, the latter being the Steel Corporation’s rate. Due 
to the heavier shipments last month—and shipments are the 
real barometer—the Steel Corporation’s unfilled orders at the 
end of February, while more than at the end of January, 
showed a smaller increase for the second month than for the 
first. 

A number of independent producers have had the same 
experience as the Steel Corporation—larger shipments in 
February than in January, but with a tendency to quietness 
showing itself as the month ended. 

While disappointing as to cars and locomotives, there is no 
great complaint of railroad buying of rails, which for the 
first two months of the year has exceeded 500,000 tons.— 
“The Iron Age.” 
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CHICAGO 

General weakness prevails. No improvement in domestic 
coals. Smokeless fuels still inactive and depressed. Some 


hardening in steam coals. 

Coal buying drags along in a discouraging way, and de- 
mand for domestic sizes is at a standstill. All efforts to 
stimulate sales have proved fruitless, and spring-like weather 
has played havoc with the situation. The Indiana and Illinois 
mines are operating at three days per week, and some only 
two days. Tracks at the Indiana mines are congested with 
coarse coal, and in southern Tllinois there is a considerable 
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tonnage of the finer sizes on consignment. Operators see 
no improvement in sight, even though a cold snap should ar- 
rive, and it is felt that the winter is mostly over. 

More stability is evident in screenings, due primarily to 
curtailment of production. Free screenings are very spotty; 
in some districts none are available, and in others they are 
plentiful. Prices for domestic sizes are at the bottom, and re- 
tailers report a slowing up in the demand from consumers. 

The movement of coal from the Indiana mines during Feb- 
ruary will probably fall 25% below that for the same month 
last year. A number of mines have suspended with the ex- 
pressed intention of remaining idle for an indefinite period. 
Prices on domestic sizes range as low as $1.30 per ton, and 
there hardly seems to be room for further reductions. Mine- 
run is selling around $1 per ton. 

Circular prices on Franklin and Williamson County coals 
are being maintained, but shipments are scarce. Screenings 
have improved. Operating time is averaging about two days 
per week. 

In the Springfield District the working time averages 
about three days per week. The domestic demand still con- 
tinues weak and the railroad demand has been reduced. 

In Hocking, 50 cars of lump on demurrage were offered 
at any price to effect disposition. This coal has not been 
absorbed, and the major portion of it will be sold for de- 
murrage and carrying charges. 

Smokeless coals show no improvement, and some producers 
are accepting any reasonable offer for mine-run. The situ- 
ation is extremely unfavorable. 

Anthracite is flat, due to the near approach of the April 
prices. Some of the independents have quoted 40c. per ton 
under list in a futile effort to force the market, 

Prevailing quotations are as follows: 


Williamson and 


Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lump...... $1.40@1.50 $1.30@1.40 ate $1.30@1.40 $1.40@1.65 
4-in. lump.. ives Sane $1.40@1.75 Bagh Se Scaeha 
Steam lump 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 
23-in. lump. rat al 1.35@1.50 ie 
1i-in. lump ein ae 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 
Mine-run. 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.05 1.00@1.10 0.95@1.10 ons 
Egg.. 1.35@1.50 1.25@1.40 1.20@1.30 1.15@1.25 c6iae 
No. lwashed Pitas ae Sa 2 ae 1.50@1.65 
No.2washed Pig Fae x. 8 1.40@1.50 
6x3-in. egg. Bist eit woe 0@1.65 
Witte... a4 ote 1.25 1.20@1.25 
No. 1 nut... 1.35@1.50 Laie Lee 
No. 2nut.. 1.25@1.35 ee “eae BAS. Bois, 5 
Screenings... 0.75@0.85 0.65@0.70 0.65@0.75 0.65@0.75 0.75@0.80 

y Noid & = 
Saline Co. IE. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 

Lump...... $1.35 SOE 40 $1.00@1.25 $1.50@2.00 $1.50@1.90 SE 
1}-in. lump. : Li. po@t, 25 ects utes $0 .90@1. 25 
panier’ ee praaiss ete ates 
Mine-run. 1.10@1.15 1.25@1.40 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.15 
Neg. sie 0.90@1.00 1.50@2.00 1.40@1.75 ate 
No. 1 nut. 1.30@1.40 Gane 1.50@1.75 aitte 
No. 2 nut. 1.25@1.40 3 Sir 
Screenings. . . 0.65@0.75 

Knox and Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.35@1.50; 3-in. 
lump, $1.25@1.30; 5-in. lump, $1.20@1.30;' 3-in. egg, 20@ 


1.25; mine-run, $1@1. 10; screenings, 65@i5e 


Dotted sine _inaicates normal remperature curve 
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ST. LOUIS 


Screenings market temporarily stimulated, 
unsatisfactory month for the coal trade, 


February an 


Toward the close of last week, the screenings market 
tightened up, but not to the extent that was anticipated. 
Williamson and Franklin County 2-in. screenings went to 
$0c. and 85c. and Standard 2-in. advanced to 65c. With the 
beginning of March, however, there is a better demand for 
domestic sizes, both locally and from the country section, 
and this has eased the screenings market some. But unless 
there is some cold weather to follow, this domestic demand. 
will be light and only temporary, which will put steam sizes 
back into their own. 

February was the mildest in the history of the local coal 
trade. Summer prices prevailed on all coals from the Wil- 
liamson-Franklin County field, both raw and washed, as well 
as from the Standard district. Pennsylvania anthracite is 
at a standstill, and practically no smokeless is moving in 
at all. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Weather continues favorable but mines are slowing up 
with the approach of spring. Prices lower. 


The slow season for the operators has arrived, although 
winter still prevails. A number of mines were reported closed 
during the week and some others are operating only part 
time. This is mainly the result of the usual spring slowing 
down, but is partly caused by an over supply of coal on the 
ears in Kansas City. Nearly all companies have been obliged 
to pay demurrage, and in the anxiety to move their coal, much 
cutting of prices occurred last week. Cherokee lump fell off 
25c. to $2 and nut dropped about 10c. to $1.85 or $1.90. Both 
Missouri and Kansas steam coal sells now at $1.25, but the 
price went as low as $1.10 early in the week. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Volume of business for the season well up to the average. 
Summer discount on Wyoming and Utah coals. 


The fuel business has held up splendidly during February, 
contrary to expectations of dealers and the final analysis 
for the season will probably show that business was up to 
the average. The Utah and Wyoming mines took off 50c. 
per ton on Feb. 1 but the retail prices here have not been 
affected yet; the reduction is that usually announced for 
May 1 when summer prices go into effect. Washington 
mines usually maintain the same prices winter and summer. 
There is said to be little likelihood of any Atlantic Coast coal 
coming into this field by way of the Panama Canal, owing 
to the scarcity of attractive carriers. 
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| PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
|PORTATION STATISTICS 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for January of the 
current year and the 12 months of 1913 and 1914, in short 
tons: 











January ——Twelve Months— 

1915 1914 1914 1913 
PENT AOKGE. sie. ora acca’ <-e 894,529 915,027 11,201,150 10,711,335 
EMICUIMINOUS’:; 05:62 2050-5 6 3,571,345 4,117,514 47,769,227 51,526,267 
BORA Se ois Wales nie 685,546 853,412 9,548,354 13,892,825 
SOURED titers, eo, 6 oro ves 5,151,420 5,885,953 68,518,731 ‘76,330,427 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during November 
and December of 1914 and January of the current year: 

















November —— December January 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1915 1914 
REGAL (slats 4.5 2,324,271 2,939,975 2,227,899 3,005,914 2,293,406 2,917,834 
Coke 185,466 343,387 232,594 269,998 221,395 274,955 
Total 2,509,737 3,283,362 2,460,493 3,275,912 2,514,801 3,192,789 


(arenes egal annie aocealtae l  a aA 





| COAL FREIGHT DECISIONS 


DC CCC ed 


The Ulinois Coal Cases—I. C. C. Nos. 5346, 5668, 5698, 5698 
Sub-No. 1 and Investigation and Suspension Docket No 237. 

1. Upon complaint and intervening petitions alleging (1) 
that the so-called Springfield group of Illinois is unduly large 
and that the application of the same rate from all coal mines 
in this group to destinations in the Northwest unjustly dis- 
criminates against the mine operators in the northern part 
of the group by depriving them of the advantage of their 
location nearer to the common markets; and (2) that the 
present spread of 70c. in the rates from southern Illinois over 
those from northern Illinois to the same destinations is not 
sufficient and should be increased to $1; it is Held: 

That no basis has been shown of record for dividing the 
present Springfield group or for increasing the present rate 
differential against the southern Illinois mines. Nor does the 
record justify a modification in any of the other rate groups 
involved in the proceeding. 

2. No unjust discrimination against St. Louis or other 
violation of the act to regulate commerce shown of record 
in the present relation of rates on coal from Illinois mines 
moving to that point as compared with rates on coal from 
the same mines to East St. Louis. 

3. The proposed increase of 5%c. per ton in the rates on 
coal to St. Louis from Illinois mines found to have been 
justified. ‘ 
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Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 448—Rates on 
coke from Chicago and Peoria, Ill, to St. Paul, Duluth, Minn. 
and other points, 

1. Proposed increased rates on coke in carloads from St. 
Louis, Mo., Chicago, Waukegan, and Peoria, Ill., Milwaukee 
and other points in Wisconsin, and Menominee, Mich., to 
points in Minnesota other than Duluth and in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and South Dakota, justified. 

2. Proposed increased rates on the same commodity from 
the same points of origin to Duluth, Minn., held unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed $2.15 per ton. 


I. Cc. C. No. 6712—Publie Utilities 
Oregon Short Line R.R. 

Rates for the transportation of bituminous coal in carloads 
from Kemmerer and Reeck Springs, Wyo., to points in southern 
Idaho not shown to be unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Commission of Idaho ys. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Demand in excess of supply. Prices 
cautious about commitments, 


high and sellers, 

The coal industry is still suffering a great deal from the 
abnormal difficulties which have come upon it as a result 
of the war. There can be no doubt that the demand for 
practically every class of coal remains in excess of the 
available supply, and in the circumstances prices have an 
upward tendency all around. Even in the North East Coast 
shipping centers, and in South Wales, where scarcity and 
irregular arrivals of tonnage have often combined to de- 
press the export market, the trade tide seems to have turned 
definitely at last, and, despite the continued high level of 
freight rates, business is decidedly better.—‘‘The Iron and 
Coal Trades Review.” 


Feb. 19—For all classes of coal the market remains in an 
extremely strong condition. Supplies are unobtainable for 
this month while the various collieries are heavliy booked for 
March. Quotations are approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam.... .. $5.40@5.52 


Best seconds............ 4.92@5.28 
SecOuGS eine ec fee 5.04@5.16 


Best Monmouthsl.ires.. .. 
WECOME Syke ct eden 
Best Cardiff smalls... .. 


$4.92@5.04 
4.80@4.92 
4.14@4,.26 


Best dry coals.......... 4.80@5.04 Cargo smalls..... 3.60@3.84 
The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 


Newport both net, exclusive of wharfage. 
Freights—Chartering is fairly active but business is below 


normal owing to the difficulty of arranging loading turns. 
Rates are approximately as follows: 

Gibraltara.+ «sae $5204) Naplesae. -aie. a: $7.92 Las Palmas...... $4.80 
Whaltaise «tree tee eee VemOs -Amconi.es 10.20) 1St. Vincents «ann 5.16 
Marseilles........ 5.79 Alexandria....... 6.96 Rio Janeiro...... 6.48 
WOISIOYS 1CRAS. nas §.40° Port Said.......... 6°96 Monte Video....: 5.64 
Gendane aes Cleo River Plate.. 5.88 


Note—These quotations are based on an exchange rate of 


one shilling equals 24 cents. 
Exports—British exports for January 


yvears were as follows: 


and the past three 














——-—— January —_——-Year--—————_. 
To 1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 

Russia..... 226,040 200, 0048 Faas 4,046,644 5,998,434 3,087,805 
Sweden.... 305,905 286,488 262,936 4,115,551 4,563,076 4,250,255 
Norway.... 215,012 217,682 210,335 2,201,805 2,298,345 2,462,200 
Denmark... 259,464 246,017 208,784 2,780,957 3,034,240 %,059,162 
Germany... 668,466 HIS AS. 0° ake on 8,394,864 8,952,328 5,256,765 
Netherlands 202,422 127,412 131,378 2,096,494 2,018,401 1,722,215 
Belgium... . 197,220 TB Sa Lk Beckens 1,546,768 2,031,077 1,168,554 
France..... 1,150,552 1,235,642 1,383,961 10,190,948 12,775,909 12,330,545 
Portugal’... 142,590 130,778 69,934 1,255,417 1,356,081 1,169,625 
Bpeini*s...0. 361,473 345,621 159,350 3,441,523 3,648,760 2,940,148 
Gah yrs wets 821,387 790,605 469,885 9,180,208 9,647,161 8,625,254 
Aus. Hung.. 137,555 Wai S42d a) Shaan 728,941 1,056,634 564,362 
Greece... 40,831 46,291 23,588 610,383 727,899 578,757 
ROUMANIGe ec os S330 stains a 195,600 251,925 218,218 
Turkey... 16,772 420: 219>% neds: 348,469 369,789 429,506 
Bgypt?..... 130,731 131,274 99,227 2,925,825 3,162,477 2,633,581 
Algeria... .. 23,827 20,911 9,437 1,054,786 1,281,664 910,211 
Portuzucse® 66,004 35,398 5,224 281,869 233,015 184,686 
Chiles oer 139,911 118,531 66,484 551,986 588,526 377,482 
Brazile ai 78,351 56,523 49,692 1,625,780 1,886,871 1,176,780 
Uruguay. 319,409 354,770 178,606 870,313 723,936 550,876 
Argentine. . 13,273 12,031 7,340 3,365,099 3,693,572 2,883,064 
Channel Is.. 36,794 32,481 30,269 176,996 167,862 162,066 
Gibraltar... 66,616 35,686 11,316 343,439 354,702 309,650 
Wialte.; 7 6 314,420 315,182 149,665 474,784 700,111 338,673 
Aden®4-07 4 11,153 12,079 10,254 191,307 181,204 1o9,821 
Endiay.. a oo. 4,773 1,837 8,925 134,514 179,192 158,261 
Ceylon..... 24,376 38,539 6,604 242,111 239,657 250,173 
Miscell'ous. 95,051 110,311 59,775 1,071,520 1,277,270 1,101,185 
WOKS ivi sss 107,095 124,256 92,597 1,010,650 1,235,141 1,182,z48 
Briquettes.. 196,739 169,945 64,038 1,580,803 2,053,187 1,607,757 
Total.... 6,374,152 6,088,971 3,769,598 67,035,848 76,688,446 61,830,485 
Runker.... 1,757,679 1,731,012 1,377,081 18,291,370 21,031,550 18,535,579 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. ?* Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. ° West Africa. 
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It has been found impossible to eradicate all inaccuracies from this department; 
since its inception 2.5 per cent. of the items listed have been reported as incorrect, in 
spite of the fact that we are paying a higher average scale of remuneration for this 
matter than has ever been paid by this, or any other coal journal. In the collection 
of this information the customary sources of inquiry, such as clipping bureaus, press 
reports, etc. were rejected because of their unreliability. Only information obtained 
directly from the source of the proposed business, or a seemingly reliable connection, is 
accepted, and much of this is drawn through our affiliations with other leading 
technical journals. In justice to ourselves and our readers, we believe this brief state- 
ment to be warranted. It is only through the close cooperation of all concerned that 
this department can attain a lasting success and be of real benefit to the coal trade. 
We will, therefore, appreciate any and all information relative to inaccuracies of 
contracts listed below. 


No. SS—Vineennes, Ind.—The City Electric Lighting Co., 
at this place, contraets for about 5000 tons of mine-run coal 
and screenings some time during the current month. The 
approximate cost is $1.45 for mine-run and $1.15 for screenings 


and the business is done on a competitive basis (p. 318). 
Addréss Mer. A. J: Hetz, The City Electric Lighting Co:, 
Vincennes, Indiana. 


No. 983—Jersey City, N. J.—The lowest bid submitted to 
the Hudson County Boulevard Commissioners for furnishing 
and delivering 
856) was from Behrens Bros., Paterson Plankroad, Secaucus, 
N. J. Address Clk. of the Bd. John C. Sweney, Boulevard 
Comrs., County Courthouse, Jersey City, N. J. 


No. 131—Rochester, N. ¥.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market during the current month for 
about 6000 tons of anthracite and 6000 tons of semi-bituminous 
coal (p. 357). Address Secy. J. S. Mullen, Municipal Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

No. 135—Baltimore, Md.—Henry Sonneborn & Co., at this 
place, purchase an annual supply of from 3500 to 4000 tons 
of standard mine-run soft coal (p. 357). In general the 
eontract is let during March. Address Pur. Agt. A. Mainzer, 
Pratt and Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 


No. 138—Baltimore, Md.—The Calvert Bldg. contracts for 
an annual supply of 5000 tons of standard mine-run soft coal, 
usually during the current month (p. 358). Address Pur. Agt. 
Franklin G. Lauderman, Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


No. 157—Detroit, Miech.—Sealed proposals will be received 
up to 2 p.m., Mar. 9, by the Board of Water Commissioners 
for furnishing 25,000 tons of bituminous mine-run coal (p. 
398). The Board reserves the right to order, before Aug. 15, 
2000 additional tons at the contract price. Hach bid must be 
accompanied by a certifled check for $500. Address Secy. H. 
A. Gilmartin, Board of Water Commissioners, Detroit, Mich. 


No. 164—Detroit, Mich.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until 2 p.m., Mar. 9, by the Board of Water Commissioners for 
furnishing about 700 tons of bituminous and 40 tons of 
anthracite coal to be delivered at the storage yard, emergency 
station and office of the Board of Water Commissioners (p. 
399). Address Secy. H. A. Gilmartin, Board of Water Com- 
missioners, Detroit, Mich. 


No. 170—Pontiaec, Mieh.—Bids will be received until 1:30 
p.m., Mar. 11, for furnishing the Pontiac State Hospital with 
a supply of coal for one year commencing May 1, 1915 (p. 399). 
The approximate quantities are 7500 tons of free-burning 
three-quarter lump bituminous coal and about 500 tons of 
anthracite coal (250 tons grate, 250 tons stove, and 30 tons 
chestnut). Prices must be f.o.b. hospital, and bidders should 
specify location of mine. Address Steward E. H. Halsey, 
Pontiac State Hospital, Pontiac, Mich. ‘- wu 


No. 186—Natick, Mass.—The Natick Gas Light Co. at this 
place advises that it has discontinued the manufacture of 
gas and will not be in the market for 3000 tons of bituminous 
coal, as stated in a previous issue (p. 398). Address B. J. 
Bean, Natick Gas Light Co., Natick, Mass. 


No. 188—Sturgeon Bay, Wis.—The local utility commission 
will be in the market for about 4000 tons of coal, contract 
for which will be made during either this month or next 
(p. 399). Youghiogheny three-quarter’ coal is ordinarily used, 
and the price is about $3 per ton. Address Supt. James HEH. 
Johnson, Sturgeon Bay Utility Commission, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


No. 191—Metropolis, I1l.—The local water and light depart- 
ment will be in the market during March or April for about 
2700 tons of 2-in. screenings (p. 399). This business is usually 
closed at about $1.60 per ton. Address Frederic N. Cover, 
Cc. E., City of Metropolis Water & Tight Dept., Metropolis, Ill. 
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Coal Contracts Pend 


2500 gross tons of best quality pea coal (p.. 
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No. 214—Grand Junction, Colo.—The Grand Junction EPlec- 
tric, Gas & Mfg. Co. at this place will be in the market 
about Apr. 1 for approximately 7500 tons of bituminous coal, 
the present contract being closed at $1.54 per ton. Address 
Gen. Mgr. HE. A. Sunderlin, Grand Junction Electric, Gas & 
Mfg. Co., Grand Junction, Colo. ; 


No. 215—Martins Ferry, Ohio—The Municipal Blectric 
Light & Power Plant will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 
from 3000 to 4000 tons of bituminous mine-run coal. The pres- 
ent contract was closed at $1.45 to $1.50 per ton. Address 
Supt. J. W. Tush, Municipal Electric Light & Power Plant, 
Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

No. 216—Frederick, Md.—The Municipal Electric Light 
Plant at this place will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 
approximately 1100 tons of Big Vein Georges Creek coal. The 
present contract was closed at $3.20 per ton, f.o.b. Frederick. 
Address Clk. Jacob H. Schmidt, The Municipal Electric Light 
Plant, Frederick, Md. : 


No. 217—Dixon, il.—The Illinois Northern Utilities Co. of 
this place will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 45,000 tons of 
screenings, mine-run, and egg coal. The approximate cost per 
ton is $2.80 unloaded. Address F. M. Smith, Fuel Dept., Illi- 
nois Northern Utilities Co., Dixon, Ill. 


No. 218S—New Britain, Conn.—The Board of Education will 
be in the market during March or April for about 1500 tons 
of hard white ash or Old Company’s Lehigh coal. Address 
L. H. Pierce, Finance Com., Board of Education, New Britain, 
Conn. 


No. 219—Hillsdale, Miech.—The Board of Public Works will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for 3500 tons of West Virginia 
mine-run coal, the present contract being closed at $2.50 per 
ton. Address Contract Agt. J. C. Hanson, Municipal Electric 
Light & Water Plant, Hillsdale, Mich. 


No. 220—Richmond, Va.-—Bids will be received until 2 p.m., 
Apr. 14, for furnishing the U. S. Post Office 400 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal. Address Custodian H. T. Thornton, U. S. Post 
Office, Richmond, Va. 


No. 221—Columbus, Ohio—Bids will be received until 2 
p.m., Apr. 14, for furnishing the U. S. Post Office 700 tons of 
bituminous coal. Address Custodian S. A. Kinnear, U. S. 
Post Office, Columbus, Ohio. 


No. 222—Bayonne, N. J.—Sealed proposals will be received 
by the Board of Education until 8 p.m., Mar. 18, for furnish- 
ing about 2500 tons of coal, the amount to be made up of 1500 
tons, more or less, of egg, stove, or nut coal, and 1000 tons, 
more or less, of pea coal. Address Secy. W. J. Tomlin, 
Board of Education, Ave. C and 26th St., Bayonne, N. J. 


No. 223—Independence, Iowa—Bids will be received by the 
City Clerk until Mar. 8, for furnishing the coal supply for 
the city during the year ending Apr. 1, 1916. Prices should 
be submitted for No. 2 washed coal, f.o.b. Independence, giv- 
ing the B.t.u. dry and wet basis. About 125 car loads of 
80,000 lb. each are used per year. Address City Clk. Rufus 
Brewer, Independence, Iowa. 


No. 224—New Albany, Ind.—Bids will be received by the 
Auditor, Floyd County, until 10 a.m., Mar. 4, for furnishing 
coal for the court house, poor asylum, and county jail dur- 
ing the fiscal year. Address Audr. Julian T. Miller, New 
Albany, Ind. 

' No. 225—Madison, Wis.—The Board of Education of this 
place will be’ in the market during April or May for about 
500 tons -of:- anthracite pea and Pocahontas coal. This con- 
tract is usually awarded to a local dealer, the award being 
made on a competitive basis. .,Address Chief Clk., Board of 
Education, Madison, Wis. 


No. 226—Portland, Ore.—The Board of Education will be in 
the market during April for about 2000 tons of steam coal. 
The present contract was let at $6 per ton. Address Chief 
Clerk, Board of Education, 401 Court House, Portland, Ore. 


No. 227—Wabash, Ind.—The Wabash Water & Light Co.’ 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 7500 tons of southern 
Indiana No. 4 slack coal. The present contract price is $1.70 
per ton, delivered. Address Mgr. T. W. McNamee, Wabash 
Water & Light Co., Wabash, Ind. 


No. 228—Cambridge, Mass.—The Board of Education will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for 5000 tons of anthracite and 
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bituminous coal. 
for anthracite and $4.36 for bituminous. 
Committee, City Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


No. 229—Bennettsville, S. C.—The Bennettsville Electric & 
Water Plant will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 7500 
tons of semibituminous coal, the present contract price be- 
ing $3.75 per ton. Address Mgr. E. C. Morrison, Bennettsville 
Electric & Water Plant, Bennettsville, S. C. 

No. 230—Eldon, Iowa—The City Electric Light & Water 
Works will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 1200 tons of 14- 
in. screening, the present contract price being $1.75 per ton in 
bin. Address Mer. C. A. Flint, Municipal Electric Light & 
Power Plant, Eldon, Iowa. 


The present contract was awarded at $5.73 
Address the School 





No. 231—Easthampton, Mass.—The Easthampton Rubber 
Thread Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 1500 tons 
of bituminous coal, delivery via N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. W. L. Pitcher, Easthampton Rubber Thread 
Co., Easthampton, Mass. 


No. 232—Middletown, Conn.—The Middletown Electric 
Light Co. will be in the market for 5000 tons of bituminous 
coal about Apr. 1, delivery via water. Address Pur. Agt. 
L. C. Whitney, Middletown Electric Light Co., Middletown, 
Conn. 


No. 233—Fair Haven, Vt.—The United Shirt & Collar Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 4000 tons of anthra- 
cite coal, delivery via D. & H. R.R. Address Pur. Agt. W. A. 
Pine, the United Shirt & Collar Co., Fair Haven, Vt. 


No. 234—Middletown, Conn.—The Russell Mfg. Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for 3500 tons of bituminous 
coal, delivery via water and teams. Address Pur. Agt. L. 
deK. Hubbard, Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 


No. 235—Springfield, Mass.—The United Electric Light 
Co. will be in the market for approximately 20,000 tons of 
bituminous coal about Apr. 1, delivery via N. Y., N. H. & 
H. R.R. Address Pur. Agt. W. L. Mulligan, United Electric 
Light Co., Springfield, Mass. 


No. 236—New York, N. Y.—The International Paper Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 200,000 tons of bitum- 
inous coal, deliveries at their various plants via water and 
rail. Address Pur. Agt. G. E. Smith, 30 Broad St., New 
work, N. Y; 


No. 237—Northampton, Mass.—The Northampton Electric 
Lighting Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 2500 
tons of bituminous coal, delivery via N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. 
Address Light, Heat & Power Corporation, Boston, Mass. 


No. 238S—Chieago, Ill—The Grand Crossing Tack Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for a year’s supply of 
Youghiougheny %-in. lump coal and Illinois or Indiana 
mine-run coal. This company consumes about 75 tons of 
Youghiogheny %-in lump coal per week, and 160 tons of 
Tilinois or Indiana mine-run coal per day. Address Grand 
Crossing Tack Co., 75th St. and Stoney Island Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


No. 239—Hartford, Conn.—The Columbia & Electric Ve- 
hicle Co. will be in the market for 2500 tons of bituminous 
coal about Apr. 1, delivery via N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Ad- 
dress Columbia & Electric Vehicle Co., Hartford, Conn. 


No. 240—Bellows Falls, Vt.—The Robertson Paper Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for 4000 tons of anthracite 
coal, deliveries via B. & M. R.R. and Rutland R.R. Address 
Pur. Agt. F. H. Babbitt, Robertson Paper Co., Bellows Falls, 
Vt. 


No. 241—Fall River, Mass.—The Stafford Mills will be in 
the market for about 11,000 tons of anthracite coal on Apr. 
1, delivery by team. This supply is bought from local dealers. 
Address Pur. Agt. Samuel Wilkinson, Stafford Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. 


No. 242—New York, N. Y.—The Rutland R.R. Co. will be 
in the market about Apr. 1 for 150,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, delivery all rail... Address Gen. Pur. Agt. F.,H. Greene, 
Grand Central Station, New York. leu: 


No. 243—Manchester, Conn.—Case Bros. will be in the 
market about Apr. 1 for 2000 tons of bituminous coal, de- 
livery via N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. and teams. Address Case 
Bros., Manchester, Conn. 


‘No, 244—Taunton, Mass.—The Elizabethi'/Poole Mills will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for:1500 tons of anthracite 
and bituminous coal, deliveries by team. This supply is 
usually bought from loeal dealers. Address Henry Lovering, 
Elizabeth Poole Mills, Taunton, Mass. 


No. 245—Southington, Conn.—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Co., Southington, Plantsville, East Berlin and Elmwood, wil! 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for 10,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, delivery via N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Address Pur. Agt. 
W. H. Neal, Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn. 
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No, 246—Haverhill, Mass.—Lennox & Briggs will be in 
the market about Apr. 1 for 1800 tons of bituminous coal, 
deliveries via water and B. & M. R.R. Address George Len- 
nox, Lennox & Briggs, Haverhill, Mass. 

Vt.—The Capital City Gas Co. will 
2000 tons of gas coal about Apr. 
Vermont R.R. Address Capital City 


No. 247—Montpelier, 
be in the market for 
1, delivery via Central 
Gas Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


No. 248S—Mt. Tom Junction, Mass.—The Mt. Tom Sulphite 
Pulp Co. will be in the market for 11,000 tons of bituminous 
coal about Apr. 1, delivery via B. & M. R.R. Address Mt. 
Tom Sulphite Pulp Co., 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


No. 249—Middletown, Conn.—The Connecticut Hospital 
for the Insane will contract about Apr. 1 for 9600 tons of 
anthracite and bituminous coal, delivery via N. Y., N. H. & 
H. R.R. Address Superintendent, Connecticut Hospital for 
the Insane, Middletown, Conn. 


No. 250—Waterbury, Conn.—The United Gas Improvement 
Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 5000 tons of an- 
thracite coal; delivery all rail via N.-Y., N. B. & H. B.R. 
Address United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Penn, 

No. 251—Bellows Falls, Vt.—The Rockingham Paper Co. 
will be in the market for 2000 tons of bituminous coal about 
Apr. 1, deliveries via D. & H. R.R. and N. Y. C. R.R. Address 


Pur. Agt. G. H. Babbitt, Rockingham Paper Co., Bellows 
Halley) Vt: 
No. 252—Taunton, Mass.—The Taunton State Hospital 


will contract about Apr. 1 for 3000 tons of bituminous coal, 
delivery by team. Address Superintendent, Taunton State 
Hospital, Taunton, Mass. 


No. 253—Rutland, Vt.—The Rutland R.R., Light & Power 
Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 3000 tons of gas 
coal, delievries via D. & H. R.R. and N. Y. C. R.R. Address 
the Rutland Ry., Light & Power Co., Rutland, Vt. 


No. 254—Montville, Conn.—The C. M. Robertson Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for 3000 tons of bituminous 
coal, deliveries via D. & H. R.R. and N. Y. G R.R. Address 
Pur. Agt. T. E. Robertson, C. M. Robertson Co., Montville, 
Conn. : 


No. 255—Taunton, Muass.—Reed & Barton will be in the 
market about Apr. 1 for 1500 to 2000 tons of anthracite and 
bituminous coal, deliveries by team. This supply is usually 
bought from local dealers. Address Pur. Agt. L. A. Hodges, 
Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass. 


No. 256—Ludlow, Vt.—The Black River Woolen Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for 1000 to 1500 tons of bitum- 
inous coal, delivery via Rutland R.R. Address Pur. Agt. Geo. 
P. Levey, Black River Woolen Co., Ludlow, Vt. 


No. 257—New Haven, Conn.—The Department of Charities 
and Correction will contract about Apr. 1 for 1100 tons of 
bituminous and anthracite coal. This coal is purchased from 
local dealers, delivery by team. Address the Department of 
Charities and Correction, New Haven, Conn. 


No, 258S—Albany, N. ¥.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until noon, Mar. 24, for supplying various state institutions 
with coal for one year, beginning Apr. 1, 1915. Address Agt. 
and Warden Thomas Mott Osborne, Sing Sing Prison, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y.; Agt. and Warden Charles F. Rattigan, Auburn 
Prison, Auburn, N. Y.; Agt. and Warden William J. Homer, 
Great Meadow Prison, Comstock, N. Y.; Agt. and Warden John 
B. Trombly, Clinton Prison, Dannemora, N. Y.; Medical Supt. 
R. F. C. Kieb, Matteawan State Hospital, Beacon, N. Y.; Med- 
ical Supt. Charles H. North, Dannemora State Hospital, Dan- 
nemora, N. Y. 


No, 259—Fall River, Mass.—The Algonquin Printing Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 12,000 tons of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal, delivery by water. Address Pur. 
Agt, W. H. Jennings, Algonquin Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. 

No. 260—Erie, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be received un- 
til, Apr. 1 for, furnishing a six months’ supply of coal to the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Erie. Address Col. John P. 
Nicholson, Flanders Bldg., 15th and Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


No. 261—Avon, Conn.—The Ensign Bickford Co. will be in 
the market about Apr. 1 for 2500 tons of bituminous coal, 
delivery via N. Y., N. H. & H, R.R. Address the Ensign Bick- 
ford Co., Avon, Conn. ; 


No, 262—St. Louis, Mo.—-Bids will be received until Apr. 14 
for furnishing and delivering 360 tons of bituminous coal to 
the Federal Building. The specifications require 2-in. lump 
or over. Address Custodian Fountain Lorthwell, Federal 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


No. 263—Fall River, Mass.—The American Linen Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for 10,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, delivery by water. Address Pur. Agt. J. EB. Osborne, 
American Linen Co., Fall River, Mass. 
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No. 264—New York, N. Y.—Sealed bids will be received 
until 10 a.m., Mar. 6, for furnishing and delivering to the 
Police Department of the City of New York anthracite coal 
for use in all boroughs, and also for the steamboat “Patrol” 
and launches of the Police Department. The security re- 
quired is 30% of the total bid, and a deposit of 14% must 
accompany each bid. Delivery to be completed before July 
1, 1915. Address Police Comr. A. Woods, 240 Center St., New 
York. 


No. 265—Meriden, Conn.—The Meriden Gas Light Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 1 for 9000 tons of gas coal, de- 
livery via N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Address Charles A. Learned, 
Meriden Gas Light Co., Meriden, Conn. 


No. 266—Boston, Mass.—The City of Boston will be in the 
market about Apr. 1 for a supply of coal for various public 
buildings and city departments. The present contract was 
let during May, 1914, and provided for coal as follows: 600 
tons for the Children’s Institute, 5000 tons for the Infirmary 
Dept., 10,000 tons for the Ferry Dept., 6000 tons for the sew- 
age-pumping plant at Calf Pasture, 5000 tons to the penal 
institutions, 9000 tons for the City Hospital and approxi- 
mately 27,000 tons to other city departments. Address Supt. 
of Supplies D. F. Doherty, City Hall, Boston, Mass. 


No. 267—Pittsfield, Mass.—The S, A. & C. Russell Mfg. Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 2500 tons of bituminous 
coal, deliveries via B. & A. R.R. and N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. 
Address Pres. H. R. Russell, S. A. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





No, 268S—Buffalo, N. Y.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until 2 p.m., Mar. 15, for furnishing anthracite and bitum- 
inous coal as required by the Police Department and Patrol 
Boat for the year beginning Apr. 10. Bids are to be accom- 
panied by a certified check for $500 and a bond of not less 
than $5000 is required. Address Board of Police Comrs., 
Headquarters Bldg., Franklin and Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


No. 269—Warehouse Point, Conn.—The Hartford & Spring- 
field St. R.R. Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 4000 
tons of bituminous coal, delivery via N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. 
Address Hartford & Springfield St. R.R. Co., Warehouse 
Point, Conn. 


No. 270—North Adams, Mass.—The North Adams Gas Light 
Co. will be in the market for 18,000 tons of gas coal about 
Apr. 1, delivery via B. & M. R.R. Address H. L. Ogden, 131 
State St., Boston, Mass. 


No. 271—Brattleboro, Vt.—Twin-State Gas & Electric Co. 
will be in the market for about 500 tons of anthracite coal 
Apr. 1. Deliveries via B. & M. R.R. and Central Vt. R.R. Ad- 
dress, Twin-State Gas & Electric Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


No. 272—Millis, Mass.—Joseph W. Herman & Co., will be 
in the market for 400 tons of coal about Apr. 1, delivery via 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Address, Joseph W. Herman &. Co., 
159 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 





No. 273—Naugatuck, Conn.—The Naugatuck Malleable Iron 
Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 10,000 to 15,000 
tons of bituminous and gas coal, delivery all rail via N. Y., 


N. H. & H. R.R. Address, Naugatuck Malleable Iron Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
No. 274—Pittsfield, Mass.—Helliwell & Co. will be in the 


market for 1500 tons of bituminous coal 
livery via: N. Y., N. HL & Hy BL. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


about Apr. 1, de- 
Address, Helliwell & Co., 


No. 275—Claremont, N. H.—Claremont Power Co. will be 
in the market for 1000 tons of bituminous coal about Apr. 
1. This coal is usually purchased from local dealers. Address, 


Claremont Power Co., Claremont, N. H. 





No. 276—Bennington, Vt.—The Bennington Gas Light Co. 
will be in the market for 175 tons of anthracite and 50 tons 
of bituminous about Apr. 1. This coal is purchased from 
local dealers. Address, Superintendent, Bennington Gas Light 
Co., Bennington, Vt. 


No. 277—Oxford, Mass.—David N. Taft will be in the mar- 
ket for 500 tons of coal about Apr. 1, delivery via N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R.R. Address, David N. Taft, Oxford, Mass. 


No. 278—Thompsonville, Conn.—The Thompsonville Water 
Co. will be in the market for 500 tons of bituminous coal 
about Apr. 1, delivery via N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. and teams. 
Address, Superintendent, Thompsonville Water Co., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn. 


No. 279—Windsor Locks, Conn.—The Northern Connecticut 
Light & Power Co. will be in the market for 800 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal about Apr. 1, delivery via N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R.R. .. Address, Northern Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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No. 280—Mittineague, Mass.—The Southworth Co. will be 
in the market about Apr. 1 for 3000 tons of bituminous coal, 
deliveries via N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. and teams. Address, C. A. 
Edgerton, Southworth Co., Mittineague, Mass. 


No. 281—Laconia, N. H.—Winnepesaukee Gas & Electric 
Co. will be in the market for 300 tons of anthracite and 300 
tons of bituminous coal about Apr. 1, delivery via B. & M. 
R.R. Address Winnepesaukee Gas & Electric Co., Laconia, 
IN Ede 


No. 282—Meriden, Conn.—The School Board here will place 
a contract for about 800 tons of anthracite coal in April. This 
coal is purchased from local dealers. Address, chairman of 
Committee on Buildings, School Department, Meriden, Conn. 


No. 288—Holyoke, Mass.—The Holyoke St. Ry. Co. will be 
in the market about Apr. 1 for 9000 tons of bituminous coal, 
delivery via N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Address, Holyoke St. Ry. 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


No. 284—Bristol, N. H.—The Dodge-Davis Manufacturing 
Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 700 tons of bitumin- 
ous coal. Delivery via B. & M. R.R. Address, Dodge-Davis_ 
Manufacturing Co., Bristol, N. H. 








CONTRACTS AWARDED 


No. 94—New York, N. Y¥Y.—The following are the bids and 
awards on this contract (p. 356) which provides for fur- 
nishing and delivering bituminous coal for fire companies 
in the Boroughs of Bronx and Queens: Olin J. Stephens, Ine., 
$570, Bronx (awarded contract); Rudolph Reimer, $495, 
Queens (awarded contract); Consolidation Coal Co., $1078; 
Jamieson & Bond Co., $83.30 (informal). Address Fire Comr. 
Robert Adamson, Municipal Bldg., New York. 


No. 98—New York, N. Y¥Y.—The following are the bids and 
awards on this contract (p. 356) which provides for fur- 
nishing and delivering anthracite coal: No. 1, for the fire 
companies in the Borough of Queens, only one bid was sub- 
mitted, that being from Jamieson & Bond Co., at $715 (award- 
ed contract). No. 2, for the fireboats, Wm. Farrell & Sons, 
$6479; Commercial Coal Co., $3324 (awarded contract); Meyer- 
Denker-Sinram Co., $6112.50; John F. Schmadeke, Inc., $5995; 
Bacon Coal Co., $3384; Burns Bros:, $12,675.50. No. 3, for 
the companies in Dist. No. 23, Borough of Brooklyn, John F. 
Schmadeke, Inc., $2100; A. J. & J. J. McCollum, Inc., $1995; 
Bacon Coal Co., $1947 (awarded contract); Rudolph Reimer, 
Jr., $21,000; C. H. Reynold & Son, $2043. Address Fire Comr. 
Robert Adamson, Municipal Bldg., New York. 


No. 154—Stamford, Conn.—This contract (p. 398), which 
called for 5000 tons of gas coal, has been awarded. Address 


G. D. Leland, Supt. Stamford, Gas & Electric Co., Stamford, 
Conn. 


No. 163—Boston, Mass.— The Quincy Cold Storage and 
Warehouse Co. advises that they have already closed their 
contract for coal (p. 399.) Particulars are not available. 
Address Treas. & Mgr. Geo. H. Stoddard, Quincy Cold Storage 
& Warehouse Co., 133 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACT NOTES 


The Board of Administration, Springfield, Ill., recently 
awarded a contract to Walton & Co. for furnishing anthra- 
cite coal to the Chicago State Hospital at Dunning, IIl., at 
$6.81 per ton. Address Fiscal Superv. Frank D. Whipp, Board 
of Administration, Springfield, I[11. 

There are growing evidences that operators of Eastern 
Kentucky intend to more actively solicit business in Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa. More arrangements are under way with 
Indiana and Chicago wholesale jobbers to handle these coals 
next season, and attempts are being made to substitute these 
coals for West Virginia splints, with some success. The coals 
are favorably received by the retailers, and their competition 
with Indiana and Illinois coals necessarily must increase with 
the efforts being put forth. 

Press reports state that contracts have been signed for 
1,000,000 tons of Pocahontas coal for France and England, to 
be delivered by the Norfolk & Western and the Virginian Ry. 
at Sewalls Point and Lambert Point, Va. The coal is to he 
loaded into British ships before June l. 

The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 100 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass., purchase about 1600 tons of coal per year, the 
usual contract being made with the Staples Coal Co. Deliv- 
eries are made as required. 

R. M. Sutton & Co., Baltimore, Md., uses an annual supply 
of 500 tons of standard mine-run coal. At present no contract. 
exists, and bids for furnishing this supply might be con- 
sidered. Address Pres, John R. Sutton, R. M. Sutton & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Cc. E. Cotting, Boston, purchases coal for nearly two hun- 
dred buildings, and generally closes the contract with the 
Metropolitan Coal Co. Address Supt. D. F. Kilgour, 11 Pem- 
berton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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One of three rescue stations built by the 
State of Illinois in 1911. Since then, 516 
men have been given mine-rescue and first- 
aid certificates. This station at Benton 
serves an area of 10,000 square miles 
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_— Rolled openhearth steel frame 
Great strength -Compactness -Light weight. 


Brush position fixed for all loads and 
either direction of rotation. 


—Brushes have very long life. 
--Sparkless commutation. 

Large bearings. Dust-proof-Nori-leaking 
Automatic oil-ving lubrication. 

Oil overflow plug. Insures proper filling 


> | forged openhearth steel slide rails 
Forgéd openhearth steel feet. with belt-tightening screw. 


“The SK for Mine” 


This is what the Superintendent, or Manager, who has used 
it says— 





Because the above features make it the best motor for driving — 


Fans Pumps Conveyors 
Crushers Shaker Screens Washers 
Hoists Tools Dumpers 


Write to a user and ask 
him how the SK is doing 
in his mine, tipple or shop. 


hier Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio Joplin, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. 
Baltime ore, Md. leveland, 110. Kansas City, Mo. s Angeles, Cal. Rochester, ne Y; 
Birmingham, Ala. ‘olumbus, Ohio. Monphe Tenn. St. Louis, 

Bluefield, . Dall Texas Milwaukee, Wis Salt Lake City, 
Minne apolis, Minn. Utah 

New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif 
New York, oN. WS Seattle, Wash. 
Omaha, Ne b. Syracus se, 5 
Philadelphia, Penn. Toledo, Ohio. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Washington, DAC 


*Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., of Texas 


ol 
Detro vit, Mich. 
*E1 Paso, Texas. 
: *Houston, Texas. 
Chicago, Til. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CONSE ENTS 


WITH PRINCIPAL ARTICLES SUMMARIZED 
*Tllustrated Article 


ForEwordD—PROCRASTINATION : Page 449 


The dangers of putting off until tomorrow or some 
other day the work that should be done now are 
clearly pointed out. The dilatory fellow will find out 
that prosperity for him may do a little procrastinating 
on its own account. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


*PLANT OF THE Nokomis Coat Co.: Pages 450-452 
Severe competition in the coal fields of the Mississippi 


Valley forces operators to cheapen costs and improve 
the quality of the mine product by all means possible. 


The plant here described was designed, not only to . 


handle an enormous output, but to prepare it in the 
most thorough manner. Warren R. Roberts. COAL 
AGE, Vol. 7. 


-* EFFECTS OF THE EUROPEAN War ON OvR Export 
TrapE—lI: Pages 453-455 


The views of a fuel expert of one of the oldest coal- 
exporting firms in the country are of particular in- 
terest in connection with prospective developments in 
the foreign trade. Commerce is gradually adapting 
itself to the new conditions, and it is now possible to 
anticipate with fair accuracy what we may reasonably 


expect to gain in the world’s coal markets. J. S. Bur- 
rows. COAL AGH, Vol. 


CoaL AND CokgE PropuUCTION IN PENNSYLVANIA: 
Page 455 


*TuHr WENDELL ConTINUOUS CENTRIFUGAL DRIER: 
Pages 456-458 


Early history of the development of the continuous 
centrifugal drier invented by Carl A. Wendell. The 
dificulties to be overcome in drying the washed coal 
as it comes in a continuous supply from the washing 
machines. A detailed description of the drier and its 
continuous operation, together with the tabulated re- 
sults of three of these machines installed at the Wood- 
ward Iron Co.’s washery at Woodward, Ala. E. A. 
Holbrook. COAL AGH, Vol. 7. . 


*CHicaco Coat Drauters Vistr NEw River FIEtp: 


Page 458 
COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


*AUTOGENOUS WELDING BY THE THERMIT PROCEss: 
Pages 459-561 


When powdered aluminum is mixed with iron oxide 
and a portion of the mixture heated to a certain tem- 
perature, a self-propagating reaction is started where- 
by the oxygen leaves the iron and unites with the 
aluminum. This chemical transfer of the oxygen 
evolves intense heat and results in the formation of 
highly heated liquid low-carbon steel, which may be 
employed for autogenous welding. Frank H. Knee- 
land. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


CoaL AND Coke News: Pages 477-480 
Pages 481-486 
Pages 487-488 


' Coat Trape REvIEWs: 


Coat Contracts PENDING: 


NUMBER OF COPIES PRINTED THIS ISSUE, 


EXTRACTS FROM A SUPERINTENDENT’S Diary: Page 461 


*A New Car Stop anp SHOCK ABSORBER: 
COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


Page 462 


MINERAL Exursit at SAN FRANCISCO: Page 462 


ROCKEFELLER SECURES INTEREST IN CONSOLIDATION 
Coa Co.: Page 462 


Proposep CoMBINE OF INDIANA-ILLINOIS OPERATORS: 
Page 462 


LABOR SITUATION: Page 463 
Not while the union has money will the eastern Ohio 
strike end. The union and the miners are united in 
that determination. The Gallagher amendment of the 
Ohio Assembly will wipe out the Green anti-screen 
bill. The strike near Fairmont, W. Va., ends as sud- 
denly as it began. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


EDITORIALS: Pages 464-465 
Trail Hitting and Mine Safety—Success—Failure—The 
Outlook on Ocean Freights—Some Intimate Points on 
the South American Trade—Ueber Alles. 


SoctoLocican DEPARTMENT: Pages 466-470 
*Education in Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. villages. The 
schools have found some difficulty in combating the 
general apathy. Nevertheless, much good institutional 
work is being done with the help of the sociological 
department. The opportunities for education are ex- 
eee those who desire to embrace them. COAL 
ae Vol. 


Discussion BY READERS: Pages 471-474 
Recognition of Bravery. Letter No. 3—The Formation 
of a Flame Cap. Letter No. 1—Drying Washed Coal. 
Letter No. 6—Mining Laws, Legislation and Mine Reg- 
ulation. Letters Nos. 38 and 39. 


StTupy Course IN Coat MINING: Page At4 


Tractive Effort of a Locomotive and Drawbar Pull. 


INQUIRIES OF GENERAL INTEREST: Page 475 


*Blectric Haulage Problem. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS: Page 476 


Want ADVERTISEMENTS : Page 12 
Directory OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS: Page 18 
ADVERTISING INDEX: Page 24 


10,000 


None sent free regularly, no returns from news companies, no back numbers. 
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By the Business Manager 


Here’s a story so good in its logic that I want to call it 


to your attention. 


It was printed in 


System some time ago. 


6 Ss oO 


“T remember distinctly that when I 
was a small boy my father used to buy mag- 
azines and bring them home. He always 
tore off the advertising sections and threw 
them away. Sometimes he used them for 
shaving paper. 

“When I got old enough to shave, I tore 
advertising sheets out of the back of the 
magazines and used them for shaving pa- 
per. Perhaps I may have inherited my 
father’s point of view. He was a sea-faring 
man and resented what he called ‘the at- 
tempts of infernal tradesmen to get me to 
buy their miserable stuff.’ When I began 
to use advertising sheets for shaving paper, 
occasionally something would strike my 
eye and all of a sudden it occurred to me 
that there might possibly be something 
interesting in advertisements. I began to 
read them. They were interesting and I 
continued to read them. 

“T still read them. As a matter of fact, 
I find the advertising sections of the mag- 
azines about as interesting as what the pub- 
lishers call ‘pure reading matter.’ The 
pictures nowadays are quite as good as 
those in the body of the magazine. ‘The 
English also is good. 

“Advertisements are interesting to me 
because they have to do with real people, 
real things and real facts. The body of 
most magazines has a pretty generous 
sprinkling of fiction, stories about imagin- 
ary people, imaginary places and imagin- 
ary situations. There is an atmosphere of 
unreality about a good deal of it. 

“The advertising pages on the other 
hand have the real stuff in them. ‘The 


writer of fiction is expected to draw on his 
imagination. ‘The writer of advertisements 
(P. T. Barnum, to the contrary, notwith- 
standing) must confine himself to facts, if 
he is going to last. 

“This reading of advertisements certainly 
has had its effect on me as a consumer. 
Unless there are some intervening circum- 
stances, I buy things which I have seen 
advertised. 

“T think I have more confidence in ad- 
vertised than in unadvertised goods. I feel 
that I know them. I feel much towards 
advertised articles as I do towards people 
that I have heard of or heard my friends 
speak of, or that I have seen many times. 
I feel acquainted. In buying an article 
which I have seen advertised I have a feel- 
ing of confidence. 

“TI suppose my mental processes are 
about as follows: This thing must be good 
or it would not be advertised—nobody will 
spend money in getting people to buy a 
worthless thing—if it is worthless every 
buyer will tell every other buyer and the 
advertiser’s money will be thrown away. 
It has got to be good or it won’t stand 
advertising. 

‘This is particularly true of things which 
I have seen advertised for a long time. I 
suppose I reason about as follows: People 
must buy this thing or the manufacturer 
couldn’t afford to advertise it so extensive- 
ly and so long. If people keep on buying 
it, it must be giving satisfaction. If it is 
giving satisfaction to other people, it 
probably will to me. 

“Tt generally does.” 
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You Get Two Con- 
veyers in One When 
You Buy a 


Jeffrey Combination 
Picking Table and 
Loading Boom. 


Clean Your Coal Thoroughly 
Eliminate Breakage in Loading 


Many Operators are Increasing the Selling Price and Demand for their 
Coal through the Use of “ 


Jeffrey Combination Picking Tables 
and Adjustable Loading Booms 


Our STANDARD Picking The Jeffrey Loading Boom eliminates 
Tables, with perfect discharge the long drop to the bottom of the railroad 
flights and steel thimble roller car and the consequent breakage. It 
chains, form a moving pan, practically lays the coal down into the 
which makes an ideal arrange- car. It is mechanically balanced, thus 
ment for picking the refuse requiring little power to operate. Can be 
from the coal. applied to new and old tipples. 


Write for full particulars and copy of Bulletin No. 45-12. 


Jeffrey Mfs. Co., 912 North Fourth St. Columbus, O. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Chicago Denver Montreal 


3-13-15 
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G-E Form D Compressed Terminal Railbond 


Railbond Economy 


A well bonded return circuit means 
low resistance at track joints, reducing 
the waste of electrical energy at these 
points to the minimum. 


G-E Compressed Terminal Railbonds 


will positively accomplish the following economies if 
installed throughout your mine railway system: 


More cars hauled each trip 

More trips in given time 

Fewer armature and field coil burnouts 
Fewer repairs for the bonding gang. 


Mine haulage efficiency is improved by installation of 
G-E compressed terminal railbonds 


Ask our ratlbond engineers. 


General Electric Company 


Narr eee Selec he io General Office: Schenectady, N.Y. esnyils, Pema Salt ake Clty, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. fer, 3 New Orl ahuee an Francisco, Cal 
= Le agi Ee pide ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE od See ae Etoletr Meo. 
v. Y: (Om ae of Agent) Niagara Falls, N. Y. Seattle W “hee of 
Duluth, Minn. Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Was 


h. 
Charleston, W. Va. 7 8, IN: Ye A a3 Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. Orie, Pa. Joplin, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Syracuse, N.Y 
Slane ope Tenn. Fort Wayne, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Portland, Ore. Toledo, oS 


Chicago, I Hartford,Conn. Knoxville, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Providence, R. I. Washingto 
Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles, Cal. Minneapolis, Minn. Richmond, Va Voungiiat. nie 
Cleveland, Ohio Jacksonville, Fla. 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co. )—Dallas, oe Paso, Houston 
and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, On 5165 
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The Foreman 


“No, I don’t know much about ball bear- 
ings,’’ says the foreman at this drift mine— 
he’s the man standing behind the motor 
with his hands in his pockets. 


‘*All I do know is,’’ he continues, ‘‘we get a 
big sight more work since they sent down 
some motors with ball bearings in ’em.”’ 


Progressive users are learning to insist on 
motors with ball bearing equipment on the 
armature shafts. Progressive motor build- 
ers are choosing the world-known bearing 


for such use—HESS-BRIGHT. 





The Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 


Front Street and Erie Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This Loader Handles LUMP CO AL Without Breakage. | 
Of course, it’s a MANIERRE Long Reach Loader. 


Repeat orders tell the tale! 


The machine here pictured is a 24” steel apron box car loader. 
It is on the docks of the C. Reiss Coal Co. at Superior, Wis. The 
same company has three Manierre steel apron and two belt loaders 
and have just ordered one of our new steel apron portable loaders. 


Of the above loader, Mr. H. Beck, manager of the Superior docks, 
writes: “‘The loader handles lump coal with bractically no breakage, 
and we favor it for handling this grade of coal over other loaders.” 


“Six firms use thirty-one Manierres.” 


Manierre Engineering & Machinery Company 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
Write for Bulletin 406. 


‘ 
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HE cost of the pipe itself is a known factor—definitely set 
forth in the price list. 


T 


The cost of installation may be predetermined with accuracy. 








It is the cost of maintenance that can neither be known nor estimated in advance. 
And it is this item—with inferior pipe—that eats the heart out of profit, or plays 
hob with the smooth operation of the mine and plant. 


BYERS wécusir ikon PIPE 


—alone gives definite assurance of lasting and economical performance. Only in 
the Byers installation can there be a calculated expectation of life, with the elimina- 
tion of breakdown and repair. 


This superiority of Byers is not theoretical—not occasional. It is constant—the 
averaged, verified experience of over fifty years. 


It is the result of undeviating adherence to the highest standard—of material, of 
method, and of men. 


Write for the Byers Book—it enables you to speak with authority on pipe problems. 
A:‘M-BYERS COMPANY -PITTSBURGH, PA: 


STABLISHED 1864 








Akron Brooklyn Cleveland District Agents at New Orleans Saginaw Syracuse 
Albany Buffalo Columbus Detroit Kansas City Memphis New York City San Antonio Tampa 

Atlanta Canton Corpus Christi Duluth Knoxville Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco Toledo 

Bay City Chattanooga Dayton Dunkirk Lansing Milwaukee Portland, Ore. Savannah Union City, Ind. 
Birmingham Chicago _ Decatur Indianapolis Los Angeles Nashville Quincy Seattle Utica 

Boston Cincinnati Denver Jacksonville Louisville Newark Rochester St. Louis Wheeling 


Canadian Representatives: THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE COMPANY, Ltd., Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 


Write for the name’of the Byers{Dealer in your District. Hecan supply you immediately. 
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is the Point 


The advent of the simplified type known 
as the LAWSON TRAMWAY puts the 
whole subject of Short-Haul Transporta- 
tion on a new basis. The Aerial Tramway 
has hitherto been strictly an emergency 
apparatus, to be resorted to when all other 
reasonable means of transportation fail. 
The standard or narrow gauge road, 
traction engines, motor trucks, etc., were 
first figured on as the preferred plan. But 
if on account of severe grades, sharp curves, 
deep canons, river crossings, ete., none of 
these were feasible, then, as a last resort, 
the Aerial Tramway was called in; and performed its service well, asa rule. Nevertheless, its high initial cost, its endless 
and heavy upkeep, and its lack of general flexibility to adapt itself to the best route, have always stood in the way of its 
broader application. 

Now comes the Lawson Tramway into court. It is no longer “‘aerial’’ at all except in the most limited sense of the 
term. It sticks close to earth at a general height of 10 feet to the top rail except in crossing local depressions. Curves 
present no obstacles. Its cost delivered and erected is far lower than any other tramway. It is built in short sections and 


hence can be extended or shifted in location at will. Above all, its cost of maintenance is a mere fraction of that 
of any other tramway. In short, it is as sensible and simple as a cart—which, in fact, it is substantially. 


It is our purpose to press home these facts until they are thoroughly understood. The Lawson Tramway will then be 
not the last but the first resort as the solution of the Short-Haul Problem. Where railroad service ends, the Lawson 
service begins. It even replaces the mule. 


What We Do It With 


The various engineering problems presented are of the most stimulating character. In application no two tramways 
are alike. Our clients may be assured that Lawson Tramways are not “built by the mile and sawed off to order,” but 
each case receives the closest engineering study with the interest of our client always paramount to every other consider- 
ation. 


Ambursen Company, ‘vx’ 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


We Need Good Men 


Engineers, Master Mechanics, Superintendents, Salesmen 


in every town in the United States to represent us during spare time, and promote the sale ot the best, 
most efficient and economical lubricating greases on the market. We want sober, industrious men who 
are well acquainted and well thought of—men who have good, steady positions, but can arrange to do a 
little work for us without interfering with their regular duties. For such men we have an interesting propo- 
sition—one that will increase their monthly income considerably. This is the opportunity you have been 
looking for. Write for particulars. 


The Ohio Grease Company, Box 815, Loudonville, Ohio 





DIXON’S GRAPHITE 
WATER-PROOF GREASE 


The perfect lubricant for pumps and cage guides. 
Send for ‘‘Water-Proof Grease’? Booklet, No. 59. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by theJOSeph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Section Insulator and Switch 


Our Combination Insulator and Switch when closed also closes 
the gap in the trolley line. There’s no dead section and no 
arcing when trolley wheel passes over. 


Illustrated bulletin and prices sent. 


Flood City Mfg. Co. 


Elder and Messenger Streets, Johnstown, Penna. 




















Send At Once For This wee Book— 
“The SULPHURETTE 


—and its Finish” 


WATERBURY 
WIRE ROPE 


§ of Standard and Armored Construction. Manila 
and Sisal Cordage Fibreclad Wire Rope. We 
make Ropes for every purpose, Write for prices. 


WATERBURY COMPANY 


A book just off the press full of vital information regarding the preservation 
of mine equipment from sulphur water. Written by an expert. 


Write at once for a copy—it’s free. 


80 South Street New York SW 
Chicago "San Francisco Dallas Alidress: Mining Department 
Boston New Orleans 





Highland Chemical Products Co. Connellsville, Pa. 
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Motors Wound with 


Deltabeston 


Wire Are Protected Against 
Burn-Outs 


A coil of smoke and the smell of burning var- 
nish are the signs of another mine motor shut- 
down and repair bill. 


Up to the time that “‘Deltabeston’’ Magnet 
Wire was introduced, there was nothing to 
insure definite service-life from motors. 


“Deltabeston”’ Wire is covered with an all- 
asbestos insulating medium of great mechan- 
ical strength and toughness. It possesses high 
dielectric strength and is of such high melting 
point that it will not soften under the maxi- 
mum temperature reached by coils in the most 
severe services. 

When buying any kind of a motor or when 
having your present motor rewound specify 
“Deltabeston” Magnet Wire and you will 
eliminate motor troubles. 


Look into this today—We will be glad to 
send our C-A Folder and a free sample 
for testing. 


Address Wire Department 


D& W Fuse Co., Providence, R.I. 


Wico Safety Electric Mine Lamp 


Practically MASE ENE eres 


Bureau 
of Mines 


of 


Made by 
Witherbee 


Igniter 
Co. 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


of Everyday Mine Use 


The new type 


- team | 
| yy “M” Hubbell Lantern 


Capacity 12 hrs. Weight 4} lbs. 


Write for booklet. 


4 
Portable Electric Safety Light Co. 


10 Johnson Street, Newark, N. J. 
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EDUCE your 
haulage cost 5% 
to 50%. 


Will you make a test at your 
own plant which will prove 
that can do this without in- 
creased investment? 


We will furnish, without charge, 
enough No. 119 Keystone 
Grease to make the test and 
you will find the few hours 
required, most profitable to 
you. 





GR EAS E 
So mine car wwheely 


Mine after mine reports that 
their mules and motors are 
hauling a half more cars, using 
Keystone Grease, than they 
ever could before. 


Fewer “burnt out’’ wheels 
and axles, less wear and tear 
on motors and fewer mules, 
means a mighty respectable 
saving. 


After a test you'll be sorry 
you haven't made it sooner. 
Write us. 


Keystone Lubricating Company 
Executive Offices and Works 
Twenty-first, Clearfield and Lippincott Streets 
Philadelphia 


Branch O ffices and Warehouses in Principal Cities of the United States 
Agencies in the Principal Countries Throughout the World 


Established 1884 
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The efficient and depend- 
able Master Workman of 
every industry. 





Industry’s 
Master Workman 


Efficiency and dependability are required of every indus- 
try’s master workman. Whether he be called Foreman, 
Master Mechanic, Master Patternmaker, Master Brick- 
maker, Head Miller or Mine Boss he must effectively 
change orders into product. 


Efficiency and dependability are built into G-E Motors, which 

are used to turn the wheels of industry the world over. Wherever 

| used, G-E Motors are effectively changing electrical into mechanical 
power—truly they are the master workers of every industry. 


The General Electric Company has a motor for every power re- 
quirement, a control equipment for every motor and skilled engineers 
to properly combine and apply them. 


Generali Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ohio 





Milwaukee, Wis. Rochester, N. 

Baltimore, Md. Dayton, Ohio General Office:Schenectady, N. Y. — Minneapolis, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
Boston, Mass ee anes. ie ew arene oo Sete alo 3 

te es reed etroit, Mich. ew Orleans, La. Schenectady, N.Y. 
Saray Dicky « (Office of Agent) ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE New York, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
sutte, Mont. Duluth, Minn. Niagara Falls, N.Y. Spokane, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. Elmira, N.Y Omaha, Neb. Springfield, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. c. qino® PA aol hes ue Philadelphia, Pa. pang See Y. 

attanooga, Tenn. 2 : acksonville, Fla. . Pittsburgh, Pa. oledo, Oo 

Chicago, Il. Fort Wayne, Ind. Joplin, Mo. Pb Vg ate Portland, Ore. Washington, D. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford, Conn. Kansas City, Mo. Memphisetan Providence, R. I. Youngstown, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Knoxville, Tenn. : DET OU: Richmond, Va. 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company, (formerly Hobson Electric Co.)—Dallas, El Paso, 
Houston, and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 5163 
Motor Agencies in all large Cities and Towns. 
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A Specific Case 


SUPERINTENDENT 

who took charge of a mine 
a year ago remarked, on his 
way to the office during one of 
the first days of his connection 
with the company, that he did not 
like the looks of an old engine, a 
mass of junk lying nearly across 
his path. “I'll have that removed 
in short order,’ he said. But he 
has postponed the departure of 
the engine, and it still remains. 
In fact, it will probably stay 
where it is until some official 
higher than himself suddenly 
bears down on him with a few 
short, crisp remarks.’ 





UCH cases as that of the fan make one 
almost ready to believe that some peo- 
ple have twisted the old saying around 

and actually follow a revised version of 
their own, which probably is, “Never do 
today what you might as well do tomorrow.” 


The difficulty with such a motto is that it 
sounds sweet and musical today; but generally 
for its follower tomorrow arrives with a thud, 
and the contented procrastinator of yesterday 
finds himself thrown in with the things of yes- 
terday—things the usefulness of which is gone. 


On the other hand, there is a mighty comfort- 
able feeling that takes hold of all of us when we 
know that we are keeping our work up to the 
top notch; when, because of our careful plan- 
ning and the fact that things are being done on 
time, everything goes “dead right.’ (‘Dead 
right”’ is rather an uncommon expression, isn’t 
it? We've heard many times of things going 
“dead wrong,” but we need not forget that it 
is possible to make things go “dead right.’’) 


“Leave it to time,” said the ancients. Our 
sorrows and our ills and our injuries were 
left for time to heal. But today we are be- 
ginning to realize that we must not put off 
things for the future, waiting for accidents 
to happen and then applying the cure. 


By M. D. Coorrer 


Are youa procrastinatorr Are you 
putting off, for an indefinite future 
time that may never arrive, some- 
thing you ought to be doing todayP 


Another Instance 


® ® 
At ANOTHER MINE the 
blower fan is located on a 


small area of sloping ground. 
In winter there is real danger of 
a person slipping and falling 
against the rotating fan wheel. 
Everyone in authority at that par- 
ticular mine is aware of the dan- 
ger. However, the very ease with 
which the danger could be elim- 
inated by erecting a short fence 
made up of a few feet of chain 
or two or three lengths of old 
pipe has resulted in the develop- 
ment of a general spirit of pro- 
crastination in regard to it. An ace 
cident, of course, will recall atten- 
tion to the surroundings of the fan. 








ODAY we must use our brains and 
our energy to prevent accidents and 
reduce to a minimum those things 
that must unavoidably be left to time. 
What are you doing zow in your mine, or 
around your ovens, or in your town? 


You doubtless have a force you feel com- 
pelled to keep at work during the present dull 
season. Are you using it to best advantage, 
or are you procrastinating—killing time? Are 
the stoppings in your air-courses being tight. 
ened up? Are the loose frogs in your haulage- 
ways, that you never can touch during busy 
periods, being repaired? Are you employ- 
ing most advantageously the men you are 
compelled to keep on the payroll in fixing up 
the thousand and one little details you can’t 
stop for when you are running at full capacity? 


Or, on the other hand, perhaps you are just 
waiting. Business is dull, but prosperity will re- 
turn. Thereisnoneed of bothering about much, 
say some. Yes, surely prosperity will return. 
But remember its return willinevitably be surer 
and sooner to those places where best efforts 
have been put forth for its welcome. The dila- 
tory fellow, who keeps putting things off, will 
doubtless find out that prosperity, for him, may 
do a little procrastinating on its own account. 
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SY NOPSIS—Severe competition in the coal fields 
of the Mississippi Valley impels operators to 
cheapen costs and improve the quality of the mine 
product by all means possible. The plant here 
described was designed not only to handle an 
enormous output but to prepare it in the most 
thorough manner. 


The severe competitive conditions which exist in the 
Central Mississippi States have compelled: coal operators 
every means at their command to 
and thereby markets. In certain districts 
quality of the coal is such as to need less 


to resort to secure 
advantages 


where the 


of about 4000 tons each and often exceed this amount. 
The Mount Olive & Staunton Coal Co. has two mines 
near Staunton, Ill., both of which are large produe- 


ers. No. 2 is especially interesting in this connec- 
tion as it has an average daily capacity of about 


4000 tons. 

At Livingston is located the mine doubtless having the 
largest average production. This mine is operated by the 
New Staunton Coal Co., and before the recent business 
depression, which has undoubtedly somewhat curtailed 
its output, it often produced approximately 4500 tons 
per day and several times exceeded this amount. 

The above discussion of large tonnages is only recited 
in order to indicate the requirements when a new mine 
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preparation than that from some other locality, producers 
have given their attention to increasing their tonnages 
and thereby reducing the cost of production. 

One of the mining districts in Ilhnois where unusually 
large production has been secured is that including the 
coal field from Gillespie, southward through Staunton 
and Livingston, and thence northeast to Nokomis. Within 
this district are located several of the largest producing 
mines in the state, as well as some new operations which 
are being developed for still larger capacities than even 
the largest mines within the district. 

At Gillespie, Ill., there are located three mines of the 
Superior Coal Co., which have averaged daily productions 


*President, Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, [1]. 


GENERAL VIEW OF TIPPLE AND PowrEr HovusE 


is opened in this district, which 1s to equal or exceed 
the production of some of those already existing. 

Some three years ago J. EK. Rutledge, of St. Louis, 
Mo., general manager of the New Staunton Coal Co., 
organized a new firm and began the development of a 
valuable tract of coal just south of Nokomis, Ill. It 
was the desire of Mr. Rutledge and his associates to 
develop a mine which could easily produce 5000 tons of 
coal per day. He, therefore, in sinking his shafts, de- - 
veloping his underground layout and building the top 
works, made all of his plans for this extreme production. 
The plant which this article describes and illustrates 
will indicate in a somewhat meager way how well he has 
accomplished what he set out to do. 
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The top works consist of a large steel four-track tipple; 
a combined power and boiler plant; a large building in- 
cluding the various shops tor blacksmithing, carpentry 
and general repairing; a complete water system, including 
a large reservoir; and several lesser buildings. 

The illustration in Fig. 1 gives the general view of 
the plant showing especially the tipple and combined 
boiler and power house. 

Fig. 2 is a closer view of the tipple, 
especially illustrate the sheds adjoining 


taken so as to 
the tipple for 


housing the loading booms on the lump and egg tracks 
and including the weigh house for all the railroad track 
scales. 
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Fie. 2. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE TIPPLE, SHOWING 


SHEDs OVER LoapING Booms 


A brief description of the tipple equipment will be 
of interest not only on account of the magnitude of the 
screens, weigh hopper, etc., but because of the excellent 
preparation that is given to the coal by the introduction 
of the two combined picking tables and loading booms. 
While picking tables and loading booms have been quite 
commonly used in some other states, they are a new 
feature of preparation in Illinois. 
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Fie. 5. Horizontat Portion or THE LOADING Booms 


On account of the depth of the shaft, which is about 
600 f{t., it was necessary to use a large mine car and 
self-dumping cages to reach the desired capacity of 5000 
tons per day. The pit cars, therefore, at this mine are 
designed to hold about four tons of coal, which being 
mined on a run-of-mine basis, is dumped directly into the 
weigh basket, from which it is discharged into a receiving 
hopper large enough to hold the contents of some two or 
three pit cars. From this receiving hopper the coal is 
delivered uniformly by a reciprocating feeder onto the 
shaking screens. This regularity of the flow of coal onto 
the screens enables them to take care of a larger tonnage 
and secure a better preparation than otherwise could be 
attained. 


LARGE SCREENS ArE HMPLOYED 


Fig. 3 is a view of the shakers taken from the lower end 
and to one side, in order to illustrate the driving equip- 
ment for this massive pair of screens, which are 10 ft. 
wide and about 57 ft. long and are double decked on the 
rear portion. 

Fig. 4 illustrates particularly how the shaking screens 
deliver coal onto the lump-picking table. Only a portion 





View LookING UP THE SHAKING 
SCREENS 


fia. 4. Tur DEeLivery or SHAKING SCREENS TO THE 
PICKING TABLE 
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Fig. 6. 


of the screen is shown, but enough to indicate that the 
coal is practically laid onto the picking table. 

Fig. 5 illustrates that portion of the booms next to the 
shaking screens which is placed on the horizontal and is 
used as a picking table. This view shows readily the 
facilities for picking both the egg and lump coal. 

Fig. 6 gives an end view of both the lump and egg 
booms, showing how nicely they deliver the coal with the 
least breakage and at the same time trim the cars without 
manual labor. 

Fig. 7 is an interior view of the weigh house showing 
the beams of the four 80-ft. railroad track scales, by the 
use of which not only all the empties, but all the loads 
are weighed. 





Fic. 8. INTERIOR VIEW oF Pump Room, SHOWING 


Pumps AND FErED-WatTER HEATER 


Enp ViIrEw or LOADING Booms 


Fic. 7%. INTERIOR oF WEIGH HoUSsE 


The engine house contains one of the largest hoists in 
Illinois, consisting of a pair of 28x48-in. direct-connected 
engines, operating a double drum 10 ft. in diameter. 
These are standard engines with all modern safety appli- 
ances, and are fully capable of handling the four-ton car 
of coal, which together with the weight of the self-dump- 
ing cage, cable, etc., makes a total load of 14 tons. 

Fig. 8 is an interior view of the pump room, which is 
located between the hoist and the boiler rooms of the 
power house. ‘This pump room not only contains the 
boiler feed pumps, but the large vertical heater shown 
which heats the boiler feed water with the exhaust steam 
from the hoisting engines. 

While this mine is still comparatively young, it has 
already attained a tonnage of about half its ultimate 
capacity, and with the present rapid development of the 
underground work, with the resumption of normal busi- 
ness conditions which would make it advisable to increase 
the production, it will not be long until the ultimate 
capacity for which the mine and plant were both designed, 
namely, 5000 tons in 8 hours, will be reached. 

The Roberts & Schaefer Co., engineers and contractors, 
of Chicago, designed and built this complete plant. 


a 
Who Is the Most Successful 
Coal-eMining Man You Anow? 


The SUCCESS number of Coat Agcz, Apr. 3, will be 
devoted to men engaged in mining, as well as to methods 
and machines used in getting out the coal. You undoubt- 
edly have in mind, or number among your acquaintances, 
some man engaged in this industry who has created for 
himself quite a successful career. Perhaps the man 
you are thinking of has worked in a lowly position 
without any educational advantages, and in spite of such 
a handicap has been thrifty enough to purchase a home, 
raise and educate a family. Or, it may be that the man 
you have in mind has fought his way to a position of au- 
thority intthe mining field. Both such men are successes,: 
and nothing is more interesting and inspiring than the 
true story of how they have overcome difficulties. Pick 
out your man and prepare a sketch of his life at once. 
Send it to us immediately, and if possible include a 
photo of the person you write about. 
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By J. S. Burrows* 





SYNOPSIS—The following views of a fuel expert 
of one of the oldest coal-exporting firms in the 
country are of particular interest in connection 
with prospective developments in the foreign trade. 
Commerce is gradually adapting itself to the new 
conditions and it is now possible to anticipate with 
fair accuracy what we may reasonably expect to 
gain in the world’s coal markets. 





It is generally believed that the European conflict 
is America’s opportunity to establish herself in the coal 
markets of the world and to accomplish, in a short time, 
what it has taken England and Germany decades to do. 
There has been much extravagant speculation concern- 
ing export business and many statements have been made 
which are plainly illusory. Among other things it 1s 
hoped that we will be able to increase our foreign mar- 
kets for coal, and it is the purpose of this paper to sub- 
stitute for mere conjecture a rational basis on which to 
formulate an estimate of our prospects. 


Tue Word's Coat SUPPLY 


We are in a unique position as regards the European 
conflict and all of the usual economic factors which 
govern supply and demand have been completely upset. 
At the same time the war itself has brought about cer- 
“tain new conditions which have now had time to crystal- 
‘lize as governing trade factors for the war period, and it 
is now possible to arrive at some logical conclusions as to 
the outlook. As both the supply and demand for coal 
have been greatly curtailed, the subject will be divided 


TABLE 1. PRINCIPAL COAL-PRODUCING COUNTRIES OF THE 
WORLD 
Country Output? Loss? Remarks 
Sireat Britain..32... 2... 287 20% Production exceeds consump- 
tion. Largest exporter of 
coal 
ORS ai 5 Piece 40 75% Consumption exceeds produc- 
tion. Imports coal 
ESR A eB el eee 30 ? Consumption exceeds produc- 
tion. Imports coal 
Oe Sao 21 nil Production exceeds consump- 
: tion. Exports coal 
ngiish allies..:.......... 378 ae 
Germany (coal and lignite). 275 Note*? Production exceeds consump- 
tion. Second largest export- 
er, and imports some coal 
OS CON a. Oe eee 51 Note* Consumption exceeds produc- 
tion. Imports coal 
ave a eB ene 22 Prob. 100% Consumption exceeds produc- 
tion. Imports coal 
iferman, allies... .......:.59- 348 
Total, belligerents......... 726 
EA ae REIN es cliarauetara a 153 10% Production exceeds consump- 
tion. Exports coal 
DUPER hat hehe «.a Fs spies 124 10% Production exceeds consump- 
tion. Exports coal 
Mm New Zealand.............- 23 nil Production exceeds consump- 
y tion. Exports coal 
OO NAS 134 nil Exchanges coal with U. S. 
Balance in favor U. 8. 
BUNGIE ALTE i655 os 6 80.0809 10 nil Imports and exports coal 
MUTANT ordi icte oie @ a:b 6 ‘oo. igi «lst 34 nil Consumption exceeds produc- 
¢ tion. Imports coal 
_ Other countries........... 19 Mostly importers 
Total, foreign neutral coun- 
BOGE AS Door > Bi as ws 764 
United States... 0.5... ves 509 nil Production exceeds consump- 
tion. Exports coal 
World total............... 14 billion 
2 Normal output based on the returns for 1913. Figures indicate millions of 
gross tons. 


2 Reduction in output during the war period. 
3 Now German territory. - } E 
+ Reduced to home requirements and those of Austria, Belgium and possibly 


Holland. 
*Fuel expert, Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


inder these two general heads, and the normal and ex- 
traordinary conditions now in effect will be reviewed. 

In normal times, the world’s coal production and con- 
sumption (since coal is mined as needed) are, in round 
figures, one and one-third billion tons. Table 1 gives a 
list of the principal countries which contribute the bulk 
of this vast total. The belligerent nations have been 
grouped according to their alliances to show the normal 
productive capacity of each side, and the neutral coun- 
tries have also been grouped together to show the tonnage 
which has not been directly affected by the war. It will 
be seen that nearly 90 per cent. of the world’s supply 
of coal is furnished by the United States, Great Britain, 


- Germany, France, Belgium and Austria, of which the 


United States’ proportion is 40 per cent., while 50 per 
cent. 1s mined in the other countries mentioned, all of 
which are now at war. 

These coal-producing countries may be separated into 
three classes, as follows: 

Class 1—Those countries which have a productive ca- 
pacity of all needed varieties of coal in excess of home re- 
quirements and are normally exporters of coal. 

Class 2—Those countries which produce less than their 
own requirements and must normally import coal to 
make up the deficiency. 

Class 8—Those countries which lack certain varieties 
of coal for special industrial purposes, such as gas making, 
and which must import these grades. 

In the first class (those which have an excess production 
over home needs) are the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, Australia and Japan. These countries can 
provide their own fuel under any conditions, or in other 
words, are independent of the rest of the world in this 
respect, and in normal times they have to seek a foreign 
market as an outlet for their surpluses. Germany, it is 
true, has always imported some coal from England, but 
she need not do so, and to offset this, it may be said that 
quite recently the London gas works purchased a consider- 
able tonnage of German coal. 

In the second class (those countries which find it neces- 
sary to supplement their home production with imported 
coals to meet their own requirements) are France, Russia, 
Austria, Belgium, Spain, and miscellaneous smaller pro- 
ducers. 

The third class, embracing countries which find it 
necessary to import coal for special purposes, includes 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand and India. Most 
of the countries which come within this class, notably 
Canada, India and South Africa, could, if the necessity 
arose, take care of themselves. For instance, Canada 
annually buys over four million tons of anthracite from 
the United States, which is preferred to the home product 
for domestic heating purposes, but which could be re- 
placed with her own bituminous coal in the event of her 
being unable to obtain supplies from us. 

From this classification it will be seen that the countries 
enumerated in class two must depend, to a very great ex- 
tent, on the countries which are fortunate enough to be- 


454 


long in class one, while under present conditions the coun- 
5 2 

tries which come within class three will play only a small 

part in the readjustment of trade. 


Propucina Countries THat Import Coan 

It is interesting to note in passing that the strongest 
nations in the present crisis fall in class one, which 
bears out the economic theory that the progress and 
strength of a nation depend primarily on its fuel re- 
sources. It is also interesting to note that the principal 
countries in the second class are now the theater of war. 
For this reason we may dismiss them from consideration 
with a few words. 

Belgium—The Belgian coal trade, along with other 
industries, has been practically destroyed; her coal fields 

200 have been overrun by the 
armies of both sides, and it 
will be a long time before 
the damage is repaired and 
anything approaching nor- 
mal conditions established, 
even should an attempt be 
made to work the mines 
under German control. 

Austria—While the Aus- 
trian coal trade is affected 
to a far less extent than that 
of Belgium, her normal pro- 
duction of 50 odd million 
tons will probably be seri- 
ously curtailed through the 
requisitioning of both men 
and transportation for mili- 
tary purposes. 

France—The French out- 
put is normally about 40 
million tons per annum. An 
English estimate* places the 
war period production of 
this country at the rate of 
six milhon tons per annum, 
or a reduction of about 75 
per cent. 

The coal fields of the Pas 
de Calais and Northern 
France are now in the war 
zone, and even after the 
fighting has shifted to other 
districts, a return to any- 
thing hke normal production will be greatly delayed by re- 
pairs to transportation facilities, as well as to the mines. 
These fields supply nearly three-fourths of the coal mined 
in France, the balance coming from the Southern part 
of the country, where Messrs. Hailey & Davies estimate 
the reduction in output through enlistment to be fully 50 
per cent. 

Russia—While at no time a very important factor as a 
coal producer, Russia may be expected to make every ef- 
fort to increase her normal output to as near her reduced 
home demand as possible, for cut off from England as 
she is, she will have to stand on her own resources. 

Spain—The remaining country in class two is of so 
little consequence as a coal producer as not to affect the 
general situation in one way or another. It is probable 
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that, as a neutral country, her production has been un- 
affected by the war. 

To briefly summarize class two we are safe in con- 
cluding that they have practically ceased to be producers 
for the time being and that such reduced quantities as 
they require, must be largely obtained from other sources. 


THE ExportTina CouNTRIES 


Class one, embracing the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, Australia and Japan, covers all of the potential 
competitors for foreign trade and represents about 90 
per cent. of the world’s coal production. Japan and 
Australia are somewhat limited in their export opportun- 
ities, the former by the quality of her coal and the latter 
by her smaller tonnage. At the same time, these countries 
are factors to be reckoned with in the world’s markets, the 
United States having felt this competition even at home, 
where Australian and Japanese coal is perhaps better 
known on the Pacific Coast than the American product. 

The coal exports of Australia aggregate from two to 
three million tons annually, while those of Japan are 
around four million tons. On the West Coast of South 
America, Australia proves a most formidable competi- 
tor of ours, while Japan may be expected to take such 
trade as she is in a position to handle, besides being the 
dominant factor in the Far East. 

During the war period, while it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the output of coal in Japan and Australia 
will increase, there is every reason to believe that the sup- 
ply will be about normal and that these countries will 
have their usual surplus for export purposes. In Table 
1, I have allowed a reduction of 10 per cent. in the case of 


Australia to take care of a possible loss in output caused — 


by her contribution of men to the British forces, although 
it is not known to what extent the supply of labor has 
been affected. 

With Australia and Japan disposed of, we come to the 
iwo dgminant factors in international trade—Great Brit- 
ain and Germany. In normal times we can scarcely be 
classed as a competitor of these countries except in our 
own markets. While we lead the world as a coal pro- 
ducer, we stand far down in the list as an exporter, Great 
Britain leading with Germany second. These three na- 
tions produce over a billion tons, or more than 80 per cent. 
of the world’s supply. 

By reducing their productions and exports to percent- 
ages of the totals for the three nations, as shown in the 
following table, we get a fair comparison of the United 
States with the two principal exporting countries: 


TABLE 2. PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF THREE LEADING 
COUNTRIES 
Total Total Proportion of Output 
Production Exports Exported Used at Home 
United States....... 48% 16% 4% 96% 
Great Britain....... 27% 56% 26% 74% 
Germany eno see 25% 28% 13% 87% 


GERMANY 

As Germany is the most seriously affected of the 
three leading countries in this class, we will first examine 
into her supplies. In normal times she produces, in 
round numbers, 275 million tons of fuel, of which about 
85 million tons is classed as lignite. Her lignite is used 
mainly at home, while her exports are taken almost wholly 
from her bituminous supply. 

A better idea of her production may be had from the 
following tables where the detailed figures are shown by 
districts. 


et eet 


situation not being contemplated in this paper. 
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TABLES 3 AND 4. GERMAN OUTPUT OF COAL AND LIGNITE FOR 
1912 AND 1913 


Coal Table 3 Lignite Table 4 


/ District 1912 1913 District 1912 1913 
Prussia: Prussia....... 67,476,000 70,256,000 
Dortmund. 100,265,000 110,722,000 Saxe-Alten- 
Breslau.... 46,584,000 49,077,000 . burg....... 4,162,000 
Bonn...... 17,736,000 20,657,000 Saxony... Sa 5,332,000 6,316,000 
Clausthal... 708,000 948,000 Brunswick.... 1,726,000 
Halle... ... 9,000 8,000 Anhalt....... 1,492,000 
aw ae A Sab Sa aa ae Hesse. . ae 444,000 
Total Prussia, 165,302,000 181,412,000 Bavaria... ... 1,700,000 —_ 1,895,000 
Baxony... .... $066,000 5,471,000 Other states. . 8,000 
Drsine.... 3,580,000 3,817,000 ‘Total...... 82,840,000 78,467,000 
Bavaria...... 791,000 811,000 Note. Figures are in gross tons. 
Total...... 174,698,000 191,511,000 


About 25 per cent. of the lignite is used in briquetted 
form, in which industry Germany may be considered the 
leader. Six million tons of coal briquettes are also manu- 
factured annually, and it is appropriate to state here 

that the attention the Germans give to the preparation 
of their coal for market is far above that of any other 
country. Wherever German and British coal has com- 
peted on anything like an equa! basis, and the decision 
between the two fuels has been close, the superior prepar- 
ation of the German product has frequently proven the de- 
ciding factor. Thus the successful German invasion of 
the French market against English coal a few years ago 
has been credited entirely to the perfect manner in which 
the German fuel was prepared for French requirements. 

Germany’s exports for 1913 are shown in detail in 

Table 5. This table also includes coke, which is given 
here solely as a matter of interest, a review of the coke 
Ger- 
nany’s enormous byproduct industry, on which depends 
her position as a producer of chemicals, dyes, etc., gives 
her a considerable surplus of excellent coke for export, 
some of which finds its way to the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. 

Up to the beginning of the war, German exports had 
grown to more than 40 million tons which, however, does 
not represent her surplus, for she has always imported 
some coal from England (1114 million tons in 1913). 
Her home consumption is in round figures 250 million 
tons (including both coal and lignite), which would 
indicate in comparison with her production an actual 
surplus of something less than 30 million tons. The 
accompanying chart, No. 1, shows a comparison of her 
production, exports and imports over the past ten years. 

















TABLE 5. EXPORTS OF COAL FROM GERMANY IN 1913 
(Gross Tons) 

Neutral —Briquettes ——— Total 
Countries: Coal Lignite Coal Lignite Fuel Coke 
Deamark... AT ie HR A oem eer 95,600 55,240 370,551 52,337 
MALY si occ a SOZ.AGSe Fat hee. os BUSA TO Cate en ae 1,197,170 183,456 
Netherlands 7,217,606 10,133 140,871 282,225 7,650,835 285,223 
Norway...: TON gibt cae tee. ce phe ee eta 19,170 44,492 
Sweden... . ROMP a yates Maat kaneice we Mei lve th are. |e 177,656 208,107 
Switzerland 1,638,745 ......... 652,093 210,587 2,501,425 363,596 

United 

Cr ele, ee ei Geir een re 18,549 
et: een cat SAUL MER ects SERS a ne, ee Aes ng CART os. as 279,015 37,276 

ne ny Soh Sena) 2 RE Oe ae, ae 0 nee a ar re 68,599 
Egypt...... CANCE UV ek 7 ie aa Meme EN ae on rrr Sree eas QO 00S" > eran o 
South 

America . SPM ie, araiets os Tin, = OU ,EUar as aes Ae 46,2438 126,417 

Total.... 10,544,219 10,133 1,229,664 548,052 12,332,068 1,388,052 
Countries at 

war with 

Germany: 
Maio. ss.) 6,729,406 6% «sts o> 442,843 103,720 7,174,969 936,516 
rONOG so 0.0; § B,242,800 ees eo 319,908 64,075 3,626,158 2,354,918 
Great Bri- 

nt ee PASS ee ee ae Ariss a na we ast 2 Ais gs 11,064 5,418 
Russia (Eu- 

POT re LO, SRO oe 1 Fe Oe ge Las th Ae) is Vetyetee « 2,103,210 546,191 

Total.... 11,084,855 762,751 167,795 12,915,401 3,843,043 
German 

Allies: 
Austria- 

Hungary. 12,152,500 BO GS tits os ena 116,756 12,308,783 1,051,670 

Total ex- 

ports..... 33,781,574 59,660 1,992,415 832,603 556,252 6,282,365 
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The enormous growth of the German coal exports, as 
shown on this chart, has been a matter of grave concern 
to the British shippers who in many markets have felt 
keenly the effect of this growing competition. 

It has been estimated that the German production will 
be curtailed 40 per cent. during the war period, which 
will give her an output of 110 million tons. The exact 
figures, however, are of little value in the present calcu- 
lations, for it must be evident that in her present position, 
and with Great Britain in command of the sea, Germany 
will have no surplus of consequence beyond home require- 
ments and the needs of her allies and neighbors; it must 
be remembered that she is connected with the Italian 
markets by the Gothard Railway and has continued to 
make some shipments over that route. 

It should be understood that, like other industries in 
this methodical country, the coal trade is thoroughly 
organized, is under government control and the distribu- 
tion and sale of coal are strongly centralized. Hence the 
supply is systematically regulated to meet the demand, 
and in this respect, Germany stands alone. 

We have ample evidence of her preparedness for war in 
more than a military sense, and it is not far amiss to 
assume that this preparedness includes a complete pro- 
gram for the coal industry to cover all conditions. Be- 
sides coal for naval use, railways and other direct mili- 
tary purposes, the byproduct ovens may have to operate 
at above their normal rate to obtain benzol for motor fuel 
in the event of the petroleum or gasoline supply being shut 
off. It is safe therefore to assume that the German min- 
ing industry is not as badly disorganized as might at first 
seem. 

The shipping situation and outside factors, however, 
take Germany out of foreign markets for the immediate 
future, and it is quite probable, until the end of the war. 

(To be Continued ) 
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Coal and Coke Production in 
Pennsylvania 


Following is a tabulated list showing the production 
of coal and coke, by the several operating companies in 
the second bituminous inspection district of Pennsylvania, 
C. B. Ross, mine inspector for the district. All of these 
operations are situated in Westmoreland Counvy. 

Tons of 


Name of Operator Coal 
TAMISOMUCoalues (OOkKS ICG. cteis ets 4 tees 2 3,280,250 


Tons of 
Coke 
553,340 


Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co... 838,036 250,103 
Keystone. Coal -&ucCoke. Cont .is ie 1. Seeds 610,559 226,434 
Hostetter-Connellsville Coke Co........-. 579,621 366,847 
FIG, AEC BCI MG OIG COO 8 ni iniei we Saar Ara 521,391 328,706 
New Alexandria. Coke Co.......; TANG eis age Cee OA ays 
HAtro be hh COal ie Oc Be lsulins tisk soins Damrey 818,454 70,855 
The Shenango Hilirmace Covqoio 3 yates es a17.188 29,501 
Mtantien crushed COkerOo. rs. o sie stt emis. 317,537 30,767 
Loyalhanna Coal & Coke Co......,..:..<. SAGE bp IR te 
POMOMMOS, COOKE VCOr naa silos rks <rsele vieys cere 205,019 82,147 
Westmoreland-Connellsville Coal & Coke 
EL ok ARO Le erie inh Ue eR LO rR Rahs 172,336 101,580 
isonier, Coal Conijii. Wi & dole wee toletuss sya 1.532 LS alee fs aoc 
Ligonier Diamond Coal & Coke Co....... VAG 04a eens. eee 
Greensburg-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. 124,802 23,250 
BeSSeMETM BOOK 6.4008 sagem. yes ts a), mrelene es eas MOA OR b= Satie. chow 
Saint Clair Coa WACO cee coke casio ways 96,185  ...... 
Unity | Coal Coy, sis Py ae Pade 75,582 bale te 
Unity-Connellisville Coke Co............. 67,270 45,284 
Mount Plensant Coke Coil’. wiek vam ens 61,203 38,838 
BH. A. Humphries Coal & Coke Co......... 47,017 26,649 
Ramsey, Coal Obs.) InGis scenes asi eas 45 SS Gat i incu agate 
South \iconier Coal .OO.0 .ticiaciw.s oye «oka Rite Ome 4 aes 
Westmoreland Coal & Coke Co......... 21,424 Near Lat 
South Wayette Coke Co... 2. cceac ieee 17,000 10,352 
Hort Ligonier Coal “C0... 6: seater wceee 16,591 eSeges 
Marietta-Connellsville Coke Co......... 9,462 5,516 
We Fey, SLOW LL Goa CO) cme sna toy a nipheini al cumini 19% S40 58 Eke teak 2 
Connellsville Coke & Fuel Co........... F SBS SDL ¥ngeer ens 
Wile lee CO Wer COOL. s:.io e elcie eta pivte nrvtnre Yale ice GiLOU 8 w Wahieas 
CCM AL) RERUN Te Achdy cbeciis oa ane p She ome wae bee 8,854,848 2,190,169 
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By E. A. HoLsroox* 





SYNOPSIS—Early history of the development 
of the continuous centrifugal drier invented by 
Carl A. Wendell. The difficulties to be overcome 
in drying the washed coal as it comes in a contin- 
uous supply from the washing machines. A 
detailed description of the drier and its continuous 
operation, together with the tabulated results of 
three of these machines installed at the Woodward 
Iron Co.’s washery at Woodward, Ala. 





Prominent among recent improvements in coal-wash- 
ing machinery is the Wendell Continuous Centrifugal 
Drier, now in operation at the new coal washery of the 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. Its unique prin- 
ciple and possible field of application demand the close 
attention of all engineers interested in centrifugal dry- 
ing. 

The inventor of this machine, Carl A. Wendell, is 
experimental engineer for the Joliet works of the Illinois 
Steel Co. Several years ago, while engaged in testing 
work at the company’s coal washery at Joliet, Ill., Mr. 
Wendell encountered the universal difficulty of econom- 
ically drying the finer sizes of washed coals—an operation 
that is a prerequisite to successful coking. After four 
years of work and the expenditure of many thousands of 
dollars by the people interested, a satisfactory continuous 
centrifugal drier was perfected and given exhaustive tests 
at the coal washery mentioned above. Last summer a 
battery of three of these driers was installed at the Wood- 
ward washery. Their continuous operation, night and 
day, for four months has since demonstrated their ability 
to stand up under the hard knocks of a large commercial 
washery and in the hands of the usual washery labor. 





GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In washing coal, the finer the preliminary crushing to 
which it is subjected the more perfectly will the coal one 
fine refuse contained be disengaged from each other, and 
the more perfect will be their separation in the coal-wash- 
ing machines. This is especially true of the finer flakes 
of pyrite, the removal of which is usually so necessary 
before a coal is fit to be made into metallurgical coke. 
Furthermore, since modern practice in coke rialine often 
demands that 80 per cent. of the coal shall pass through 
a 14-in.-mesh sieve, it would seem that fine crushing and 
washing would produce an ideal product for coke making. 

Coal washing is a process involving submergence in 
water, and only those who have tried to drain and save 
the finer sizes of the washed coal, say the sizes below 5% 
in. in diameter, realize the outlay and loss of time involved 
in the usual arrangement of draining bins. An enumera- 
tion of these difficulties would disclose the weaknesses and 
failure of most coal-washing plants, in respect to the finer 
sizes of coal. The ridding of the coal of its moisture, by 
means of a centrifugal drier, is not in itself a new idea. 
Several forms of centrifugal dewaterers, among which 


*Assistant professor of mining engineering, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


may be mentioned the English “Wilton” machines, have 
been apphed to drying washed coal, but have met with the 
following difficulties : 

1. The tonnage to be handled is far greater than that 
used in the usual centrifugal-drying processes. 2. These 
older driers had to be loaded, then started, brought up to 
full speed and finally stopped before their content could 
be discharged. This involved delay, and as the weight of 
a large centrifugal drier and its load was considerable, 
the horsepower expended in bringing the machines up to 
full speed at each charge was excessive. 3. This inter- 
mittent action interfered seriously with the feeding of 
the machine, as the washer preceding it is continuous in 
its action and, consequently, a storage had to be provided 
between the washer and the intermittent drier. 4. All 
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Fig. 1. SEcTIONAL DIAGRAM OF THE WENDELL CENTRIFU- 


GAL DRIER 


previous attempts to make a drier continuous have in- 
volved the introduction of a stationary or differential 
plow or scraper inside the screen of the machine. As the 
coal lying against this screen is moving with a peripheral 
speed of over 6000 ft. per min., with the consequent great 
centrifugal force, such a scraper will either pulverize the 
coal and become quickly worn and broken itself, or it will 
tear and ruin the containing screen. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DRIER 


The sectional diagram, Fig. 1, has been carefully 
prepared to show the essential parts only of the ma- 
chine. The following detailed description of principle 
will refer to this figure, which is an elevation of which the 
plan would be circular. Fig. 2 is a general view showing 
the Wendell drier and frame, with all gears inclosed, for 
safety, as installed in the Woodward washery. 

The following illustration will assist the mind to better 
understand the principle of the drier. Given a railroad 
train moving at 75 mi. per hr., any attempt to get aboard 
a train moving at that speed would naturally result in 
disaster. If, however, one was on another train, run- 
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ning parallel with the first and moving at a rate of either 
74 or 76 mi. per hr.—a difference of only one mile an 
hour—no difficulty would be experienced in passing from 
one train to the other. This is the general basic prin- 
ciple on which is based the method of charging and dis- 
charging the drier while in rapid rotation; namely, dif- 
ferential speeds. 

To the central shaft A (Fig. 
249 r.p.m., are attached the 
the cam frame C with its cam D. 
volves the hollow retainer shaft # to which is attached the 
retainer F’, the screens G@ and the discharge gates /7 and J7,. 
The speed of the outer shaft # is 250 r.p.m., or i r-p.m. 
faster than the inner shaft 4. The gates // and //, are 
16 in number, four in each quadrant. Each gate is at- 
tached to a tappet J and, normally, stays closed, as at /7. 
When, however, the cam D, which is moving at a speed 
1 r.p.m. less than the gates, is overtaken by a tappet J 
the gate is opened gently and without shock, as at //,, 
letting out the dried coal contained in this section. 
When the cam has passed, the gate returns to its closed 
position, as at //, and the section is then ready to receive 


1), which revolves at, say 
two feed-spouts BB and 
Outside of this shaft re- 
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ward component to the centrifugal foree, which aids 
gravity in discharging the coal which has been 


dried and falls through the conical spout N; into a car 
A heavy cast-steel frame P completes the 
necessary parts of the drier. 

Fig. 3 shows the retainer /’ separated and removed 
from the outer shell of the machine and exposes to view 
the screen-plates G mentioned above. In the machines 
now in commercial use, these plates are double, made up 
of an outer 14-in. steel plate, with 5-in. perforations on 
Yg-in. centers, which act as a support for an inner plate 
of monel metal with I4-in. to 
14-in. centers. Of course, any other sizes might be used. 
Mr. Wendell has found that monel metal meets all the 
requirements better than any other that has been so far 
tried, it being noncorrosive and standing up well under 


or belt below. 


jg-In. perforations on 


the service to which it is subjected. 
ENGINEERING Data CONCERNING THE DRIER 


The original design of the Wendell drier was estimated 
to handle 30 tons of coal per hour. The new design in- 
stalled in Alabama has proven able to handle 50 to 60 





WENDELL ContTiINuUoUS Driers, WooDWARD 
WasnueEery, Woopwarp, ALA. 


Fig. 2. 


another charge of coal from the feed-spouts BB, the dis- 
charge from which is continuous. The position of the 
feed-spout on the shaft A is slightly ahead of the cam D, 
thus giving time for the gate H to close before the 
section will receive a new load of coal from the re- 
tainer. 

From the above description it will be seen that the 
course of the coal is as follows: The coal, fed wet into 
the hopper K, falls into the revolving feed-spout B, 
from where it is thrown against the screen G. For a 
minute only, it stays in this section, revolving at a 
peripheral speed of over 6000 ft. per min. Any con- 
tained water is, of course, thrown through the screen 
into the water collector L, from which it is lifted by 
centrifugal force into the water sluice M. Each minute, 
as before stated, the cam overtakes and opens the gate 
of the compartment. Discharge takes place immedi- 
ately, the outward slope of the screen G giving a down- 


Fig. 3. 


Drier with Outer SHELL REMOVED, SHOWING 
t\ETAINER AND SCREEN PLATES 


tons of coal per hour continuously. Run at a speed of 
250 and 249 r.p.m., the driers received washed coal from 
a %-in. round-hole screen which contained from 30 to 
40 per cent. of water. This mechanical moisture was 
reduced by the drier to 6 per cent. Wishing to have 
about 8 per cent. mechanical moisture in the coal 
charged to the coke ovens, the Woodward company de- 
creased the speed of the drier to 215 r.p.m., and is now 
averaging the desired moisture. About 18 hp. is used 
per drier. 

The weight of the revolving parts and the thrust of 
the vertical shaft are taken by four sets of ball bearings, 
which, being of the finest imported steel, secure the low, 
rolling friction that is necessary with heavy, high-speed 
machinery. As one shaft revolves in the same direction 
and at a speed of only 1 r.p.m. different from that of the 
other, practically all the wear usual in such 
obviated. 


cases 18 
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The drier may be fed directiy from the washer or, by 
dewatering-bucket elevators, from recovery tanks. In 
spite of the larger amount of water in the direct feed, no 
greater amount of sludge was found in the water coming 
from the drier, under these conditions. It is probable 
that, as soon as the centrifugal action begins in the 
drier, the finer coal fills the interstices between the 
larger pieces, thus acting as a screen in itself. 

BREAKAGE, Losses, Ere. 

The following tests show the total breakage in the 

washery and drier combined, as now being made at the 


Woodward plant: 


Through 3- 
In. Round- 
Hole Screen. 


over j-In. Through 
Round-Hole j-In. Through 
Screen, over j-In. 4-In. R.p.m. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. of Drier 
Raw coal to washery..... 2iaD 8223 40.2 
Washed coal, No. 1 drier.. ete 34.1 50.7 227 
Washed coal, No. 2 drier... 18.1 40.7 41.2 214 
Washed coal, No. 3 drier... 19.6 43.1 37.2 204 
Average of three dricis. .. 17.6 39.3 45.0 215 


It is obvious that both the breakage and the resultant 
f=) 
moisture content may be changed by: 1. Changing the 
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dell for allowing the inspection of drawings and of the 
original machine; and also the Link-Belt Co. of Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, by whom the machines are manu- 
factured, for the photographs used. 
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Chicago Coal Dealers Visit New 
River Field 


About fifty of the most prominent retail coal dealers of 
Chicago, and a few from other points in the Middle West, 
were guests of the C. & O. Ry. and the sales agencies and 
operators of the New River field last week. Four days 
were spent inspecting the mines in this field, and the vis- 
itors were enthused over the section, the quality of the 
coal and the care exercised in mining and handling it. 

The party, which left Chicago on Sunday, was enter- 
tained on a special train throughout the week. They were 
joined in this section by a number of local men, who ac- 
companied them throughout the trip. The itinerary in- 
cluded Loop Creek, Piney Branch, Winding Gulf, and 
other points on the C. & O. lines in the New River field. 





CuHicacgo Coat DEALERS AT EccuEs, W. Va. 


speed of the machine as a whole, thus increasing or de- 
creasing the centrifugal force directly as the square of 
the speed. 2. Changing the gear ratio between the in- 
ner and outer shafts, thus changing the period of time 
that a charge is contained in the drier. 3. By reducing 
the capacity of a given machine, thereby reducing the 
thickness of the layer of coal on the screen plates through 
which water is to be driven. 

To the engineering profession, in general, an inspec- 
tion of the drier suggests, with modifications to suit 
different requirements, a wide field of application. As 
driers in sugar refineries, in sewage-disposal plants, in 
the manufacture of ammonium sulphate or even in the 
treatment of sands and slimes in an ore-dressing plant, 
such a machine has interesting possibilities. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to thank Mr. Wen- 


On Tuesday evening a smoker was tendered them at the 
Dun Glen Hotel at Thurmond, which proved a most en- 
joyable affair. In addition to a number of talks and 
an evening of good fellowship, they were entertained 
by the Pork Chops Orchestra of Cincinnati. 

This trip, in which business and pleasure were com- 
bined, was planned and managed throughout by H. M. 
Hall, general agent of the C. & O. at Chicago. The move 


met with the codperation of the New River operators and 


sales agencies, who shared in the expense of the week’s 
entertainment for the entire party. Several other prom- 
inent officials of the C. & O. also accompanied them. 

Altogether the trip was a most pleasing one to the vis- 
itors and they were loud in their praise of the splendid 
entertainment accorded them and of the wonderful coal 
section they inspected. 
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By Frank H. KNEELAND 





SYNOPSIS—When powdered aluminum is mixed 
with iron oxide and a portion of the mixture heated 
to a certain temperature, a self-propagating reac- 
lion is started whereby the oxygen leaves the iron 
and unites with the aluminum. This chemical 
transfer of the oxygen evolves intense heat and 
results in the formation of highly heated liquid 
low-carbon steel which may be employed for auto- 
genous welding. 





The chemical element aluminum has long been known 
to exist, being the most widely distributed metal in 
nature. In the natural state, however, aluminum is 
never found free, but always in combination with oxy- 
gen. The affinity between these two elements is so strong 
that, although aluminum has long been known to chemists, 
it was not until the invention of the electric furnace that 
this metal has been produced in anything like commercial 
quantities. 

But aluminum in the form of kitchen utensils, elec- 





ficulty was encountered, however, in governing the reac- 
tion, since if this were started by heating the entire 
mass, its rapidity was practically equivalent to an ex- 
plosion. : 

Dr. Hans Goldschmidt, while attempting to produce 
pure metals to be used in the alloying of steel for the 
famous German steel-making firm of Krupp, discovered 
that if the reaction were started only in a small portion 
of the mass it was not only self-propagating and would 
spread to all portions of the mixture, but that it was 
easily controlled. The first experiments of this nature 
were conducted with chromium oxide, resulting in the 
production of practically pure metallic chromium. Later 
experiments were made on other oxides, sulphides and 
chlorides and manganese, ferrochromium, molybdenum, 
ferrotitanium and other pure metals, and alloys were 
produced, 


Trin EXPERIMENTS WITH IRon 


Among other substances with which Dr. Goldschmidt 
experimented was the oxide of iron. It was here found, 





Fig. 1. TuHermir WELDS oN Evecrric Motor CasE 


tric transmission cables, etc., is by no means the only 
state in which it may be made to serve the purpose of 
man. Its strong affinity for oxygen when in a heated 
condition may be taken advantage of with results which 
are at once highly spectacular and utilitarian. 

When finely divided aluminum is mixed in the proper 
proportions with a metallic oxide—barium, molybdenum, 
copper, iron—and the mixture heated to a certain tem- 
perature, a chemical reaction takes place accompanied 
by the evolution of heat, and the oxygen leaves the other 
metal, uniting with the aluminum. ‘The resultant mass 
is thus composed of a liquid slag (aluminum oxide) and 
an almost pure metal in a molten state and well above 
the melting temperature. 

For many years chemists knew of this reaction, and 
raany attempts were made to utilize it for the reduction 
ef various metals from their oxides. The greatest dif- 








ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME Motor CaAsp 


RiGeues 


however, that the reaction not only produced a very pure 
low-carbon steel, but that the heat evolved was extremely 
intense. The temperature attained was so high that it 
could not be measured by pyrometer, but has been cal- 
culated theoretically at 4881° F. 

Dr. Goldschmidt at once decided that this extreme heat, 
produced quickly and easily and resulting in highly 
heated molten steel, could be advantageously employed 
in the arts and sciences. The mixture of powdered alum- 
inum and iron oxide was named “thermit,” and 
its commercial introduction in 1901 has been steadily 
erowing in favor for certain purposes, especially for 


since 


heavy autogenous welds in steel or iron, cast or wrought. 

It is needless to say, however, that like many another 
process spectacular in application and results, thermit 
has been the subject of much popular misconception and 
has been often credited, even by those who should know 
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better, with powers and accomplishments which it does 
; I I 

not in reality possess. The ability of a handful of this 
powder to melt a hole in a steel safe, for instance, is 
absurd. 

On the other hand, the rapidity and violence of the 
thermit reaction are nothing short of spectacular and 
have called forth from various observers some extremely 
vivid expressions in lucid English. 

After witnessing the welding of a 14-in. shaft for a 
rock crusher at the plant of the Goldschmidt Thermit Co. 
in Jersey City, one of the editors of the Scientific Amer- 
ican described the reaction in the Nov. 18, 1911, issue 
as follows: 

After adding a teaspoonful of ignition 
peroxide and aluminum flake) to each hopper, the reaction 
is started by introducing a red-hot iron bolt. A flash, a 
glare, a hiss and sputter, and clouds of smoke envelop all, 
as the elements wrestle in fierce combat for union with the 
coveted oxygen; the greater affinity of the aluminum quickly 
asserts itself, and after a 40-sec. round the iron is van- 


quished, thrown out of combination and enslaved in the 
service of man. 


powder (barium 


A TyPicaL APPLICATION 

The application of thermit to welding is extremely 
simple. Let us assume, for instance, that a broken shaft, 
say 8 in. in diameter, is to be repaired. If this shaft is 
accessible for a distance of about 12 in. on all sides of the 
fracture, there is in certain cases no necessity of re- 
moving it from its bearings. In any case by means of 
drilling, chipping or hacksawing, the metal upon one side 
of the break is cut away for a distance of 1 or 2 in. so as to 
allow the thermit steel ample space to flow readily between 
the two parts and amalgamate with them. 

The two portions of the shaft are next carefully ahgned 
and secured in position, suitable allowance being made 
for the contraction of the metal forming the weld upon 
cooling. Wax is next forced between the ends of the two 
pieces of the shaft and built up in the form of a collar 
around the entire circumference. This wax forms the 
pattern for the weld and should be constructed accord- 
ingly. A mold-box, or flask, is next built around the 
shaft where the weld is to be made, leaving a clear dis- 
tance of 10 to 12 in. on all sides. 

The mold proper is now made and rammed. A mixture 
of fire clay and silica sand is used for the body of the 
mold, while brickdust is added to this mixture for the 
portion immediately surrounding the wax pattern. <A 
pouring gate, a heating gate and a riser must also be pro- 
vided, the two former passages connecting to the bottom 
of the wax pattern, while the riser of course leads up- 
ward from its highest point. The heating gate must 
slant downward from the pattern and out through an 
opening in the mold-box. The pouring gate may extend 
either vertically or on a slant upward through the mold. 
These passages, as well as the riser, are made in the or- 
dinary manner by means of removable wooden patterns. 

When the mold is complete and the gate and riser pat- 
terns are withdrawn, a gasoline heater is applied through 
the heating gate. This first melts out the wax pattern 
and then heats the inside of the mold and the ends of 
the shaft. The action of this torch should be continued 
until the parts to be welded have attained a bright red 
color. 

In the meantime the crucible in which the thermit re- 
action takes place is made ready. This crucible is coni- 
cal in form, lined with magnesia tar and provided with 
a tapping hole in the bottom. The latter is plugged in 
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such a manner that a slight blow or push upward on a 
pin extending down through the hole will release the ther- 
mit steel, which will then flow into the pouring gate. 

The proper amount of thermit to use may be found by 
multiplying the weight of the wax employed by 30, but for 
most classes of work tables of dimensions and weights of 
thermit have been compiled. 

After the pieces to he welded have been made sufficiently 
hot the torch is withdrawn and the heating gate plugged 
with brickdust, sand and clay. The thermit reaction is 
next started in the crucible by means of a small amount 
of ignition powder, which is in reality barium thermit—a 
mixture of barium peroxide and powdered aluminum. The 
reaction of this powder, which may be started with a 
match, develops enough heat to start the reaction of the 
steel thermit. 

The chemical reaction which takes place in the pow- 
dered thermit is represented by the following equation: 
Fe,O, + 2 Al + heat = Al,O, + 2 Fe + heat 

or 

3 Fe,O, + 8 Al + heat = 4 Al,O, + 9 Fe + heat. 

When the reaction is complete the tapping gate in the 
crucible is opened, and the highly superheated liquid steel 





WELD IN FRAME OF KELLYS CREEK COLLIERY 
Co.’s LocomotivE No. 2 
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is allowed to flow into the mold. Because of the cutting 
away of the broken ends of the shaft and the reinforcing 
collar originally formed in the wax pattern, the thermit 
steel entirely surrounds the ends to be welded ; and possess- 
ing several hundred degrees of superheat, it actually 
melts and fuses with the original metal of the shaft, mak- 
ing a perfect and homogeneous weld. 


Tur Moup SHoutp BE Lert In PLACE FoR SoME TIME 


To prevent chilling and consequent undue hardening 
of the steel, the mold should be left in place for several 
hours, mold and weld gradually cooling down together, 
thus tending to anneal the metal. When sufficiently cold, 
say in 12 hr., the mold may be knocked to pieces, the 
weld in the shaft cleaned by rapping or with a scratch 
brush, the gates and riser chipped or drilled off and the 
shaft put to work again. 

Shafts are, however, by no means the only machine 
parts that may be repaired by the aid of thermit. Broken 
spokes in gears or flywheels may be easily mended, 
broken teeth in gearwheels may be recast and finished up; 


square and placed in a special mold. 
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either by hand or in a shaper; broken bedplates, frames, 
rocker-arms, connecting-rods, cylinder heads, the end or 
side plates of steam or electric locomotives, motor cas- 
ings, locomotive drive wheels, pump casings or frames, 
etc., may be repaired with equal facility. A long crack 
in cast-iron is perhaps the most difficult repair to make by 
this method, and one which is seldom, if ever, accom- 
plished with success. This is due to the fact that thermit 
steel possesses different physical qualities from cast-iron 
and has a greater coefficient of expansion. It conse- 
quently shrinks more than the iron in cooling, and since 
the crushing strength of the iron is greater than the ten- 
sile strength of the steel, the latter tends to pull apart. 
This action usually results in the formation of small 
cracks extending transversely across the weld. Repairs 
of this kind, especially if they must be water- or air-tight, 
can usually be better accomplished by some other means. 
THERMIT IN Pree WELDING 


Another use for thermit, or rather for the intense heat 
which it generates, has been recently developed in the butt 
or end welding of pipe to form water, air, steam or am- 
monia lines. Here the ends of the pipe are faced off 
The thermit reaction 
is started in a flat-bottomed crucible, and when com- 
plete, both slag and metal are poured into the special 
mold around the pipe. The slag floating on top of the 
steel of course enters the mold first and thinly glazes 
both pipe and mold. The steel following later does not 
come into actual contact with either, but the heat devel- 
oped is such that when the ends of the pipe are forced to- 
gether under the action of suitable drawbars a perfect 
butt weld is secured. On cooling, the mold may be re- 
moved and the slag knocked off. A pipe line thus built 
up is, when completed, practically one continuous length 
of pipe and is correspondingly free from leaks. 

Although most lines of industry, particularly the rail- 
roads of the land, have long since adopted the use of 
thermit in many classes of repair work, but few mining 
companies have seen fit to use this method of repair. 
Thermit is used at present, however, by several of the 
larger companies, both in West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of these firms have employed it for several 
years and are annually saving many hundreds of dollars 
in repairing broken parts that otherwise would be con- 
signed to the scrap heap. 

As all mining men know, the cost of repairing a break- 
down in mining equipment can by no means be meas- 
ured by the expense of repair parts. The real measure 
of the cost is the loss of output. The welding of a broken 
locomotive frame, a motor case, the main frame or bull 
wheel of a coal cutter not only renders useful at small 
expense material that would otherwise be lost, but also, 
since it can be accomplished in a few hours or at most in 
a few days, keeps equipment in operation which 
would otherwise be idle. 

The SUCCESS Number of “Coal Age” on Apr. 3 will be the 
most practical number of this paper so far issued. The reason 
is that every story in this number describing a method or a 
machine must cover an instance of actual operation at a coal 
mine. These are the facts we are looking for, and it is such 
data as these that come in handy for application in our own 
daily work. Several of our readers are sending in little 
stories covering the life and work of men with whom they 
are acquainted or associated. All of these stories are inter- 
esting and tell how the subject of the sketch fought his 


winning fight in life. Have you sent in something yet? Do 
it today. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


We have in our camp one man at least who is well 
versed in the science of political economy, assuming that 
his own estimate of his learning is correct. His disciple- 
ship might be described as a composite influence of Ri- 
eardo, Adam Smith, Mill, Marx and others, and he can 
quote from any of them, impromptu and at great length 
whenever occasion demands. It is more than possible 
that at times he takes liberties, innocently, no doubt, 
with the principles of his Patron Saints and gives them 
credit for ideas which they would not have been able to 
identify, but as none of his hearers are the wiser, and 
as the effect of his remarks, as concerns his audience, 
is always satisfactory, his accuracy is never questioned. 

Like most self-appointed leaders of the downtrodden 
masses, he has a way of working himself up to the 
haranguing point on very slight provocation and with the 
first manifestation of approval from his audience, he 
braces up preparatory to taking the weight of the world 
upon his shoulders. 

In reading any of the great works on political economy, 
sentences are occasionally encountered that seem to sug- 
gest rather faintly that the author felt that some of the 
evils of society could be remedied if his ideas might be 
intelligently carried out. It is not strange then that our 
economist, in absorbing the thoughts of all of the econo- 
mists, should feel confident of his ability to lead his com- 
rades out of the capitalistic mire and reform modern 
industry. 

As an introduction for all of his set speeches he starts 
off with a statement alleging that capitalistic control over 
labor dates back several centuries to the time when the 
English owners of small farms allowed themselves to 
be deprived of their land by laws secretly demanded by the 
owners of the large town factories that were just beginning 
to spring up. Then he goes on to explain that changing 
conditions compelled many of those small land owners to 
abandon their farms, law or no law, but even they might 
have been able to regain their lands in time had it not 
been for the secret influence of the capitalists on the 
lawmakers. Capitalists never fight in the open, if he is to 
be believed. 

Today I received a letter from our general manager 
in which he stated that for some time he has been receiv- 
ing anonymous letters, sent to him by someone in our 
camp, complaining about many things in general but in 
particular abeut me and my efforts to discourage the 
public celebration of some holidays. The manager went 
on to say that at first he rather enjoyed the letters but now 
they were becoming annoying and he requested me to 
locate the writer if possible and deal with him as I saw 
fit. One of the anonymous letters was inclosed and I 
recognized the authorship at once. 

It happened that its author, the camp’s political econo- 
mist, the decrier of capitalistic duplicity, came into my 
office a few moments later to borrow a certain volume on 
taxation. I had the book in one of the drawers of my 
desk and just before passing it over to my visitor I picked 
up the letter from our manager and slipped it in between 
some of the pages. As he was leaving I remarked that I 
hoped that after he finished reading everything that he 
found in the book he would come back and give me his 
views as to an honorable way to deal with people who 
would not fight in the open. 
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A New Car-Stop and Shock 
Absorber 


A device of interest to coal operators has just been 
placed on the market. It is the invention of Edwin W. 
Baum, of Nokomis, Ill., and is patented. The device is 
used as a car-stop and shock-absorber. 

There has always been a loss of time connected with 
the caging of coal cars, due co the fact that cages here- 
tofore have been constructed in a way that compelled the 
car being brought practically to a standstill before the 
signal to hoist was given. 

The sketch shows the device installed on a cage platform 
in position to stop car and absorb shock of the same. This 

















Tuer Car STOP IN POSITION ON THE CAGE 


overcomes any and all loss of time in the caging of coal 
cars, as there is no limit to the speed with which they 
may be caged. 

This invention has been in daily use at the Nokomis 
Coal Co.’s mine, at Nokomis, Ill., since Sept. 19, 1914, 
and has been thoroughly tested with loaded cars weighing 
7 tons which were released from automatic cagers lo- 
cated on a 4 per cent. grade. 

This device overcomes all the weak points found in 
many other styles of cages as regards speed and safety. 

The following is what the inventor claims for his in- 
vention: This device receives and absorbs the shock of 
the loaded or empty mine car when run on the cage, re- 
ducing to a minimum the wear and strain on cages, 
also preventing the breaking of lugs on the bottom of 
mine cars, and absorbing the shock of the rebound of the 
car when the cage leaves the dump. It requires prac- 
tically no attention after once installed, and by reducing 
the number of daily wrecks, effects a considerable saving 
for the operating company. 
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Mineral Kxhibit at San 
IF ramcisco 


To illustrate the development of the mineral resources 
of the United States the Geological Survey exhibit at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition includes a 
graphic representation of the output of the various min- 
eral products of the country, based on the production 
per capita during the centennial year, 1876, and at the 
present time. Bituminous coal is represented by a block 
of coal weighing 1600 lb., the per capita production in 
1876, and by another block weighing 5 tons (10,000 lb.), 
the per capita output in 1913. The anthracite blocks, on 
the other hand, indicate relatively small gain, from 1140 
to 1880 pounds. 
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The per capita production of coke has increased from 
134 lb. in 1876 to 700 lb. in 1913. At the earlier period 
no other than beehive coke was manufactured in the 
United States, but since then the interesting feature of 
coke manufacture has been the development of the retort 
oven, by which valuable constituents of the coal other 
than coke are recovered. The exhibit at San Francisco 
shows the quantity of coal consumed in retort ovens in 
this country in 1913, the quantity of coke produced from 
it, and the quantity of coal tar, benzol, and sulphate of 
ammonia recovered as byproducts. The quantity of gas 
recovered and utilized is also properly shown. 
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Rockefeller Secures Interest in 


Consolidation Coal Co. 


It was recently here stated that John D. Rockefeller had 
acquired a substantial interest in Consolidation Coal Co., with 
a view to diverting some of its profitable coal traffic to 
Western Maryland Ry., in which Mr. Rockefeller is also 
heavily interested. 

It is confirmed that he purchased, or what is its equivalent, 
underwrote, the issue of $7,000,000 7% two-year convertible 
debenture bonds, principal and interest of which can be con- 
verted into stock when the bonds fall due. This will give Mr. 
Rockefeller $8,000,000 Consolidation Coal stock at expiration 
of two years, in addition to which he has a two years’ option 
on certain large blocks of other stock owned and held by 
interests close to the management. 

Exercise of conversion privilege on debenture bonds and 
of stock option at end of two years will place Mr. Rockefeller 
in control of the management; and although it can be truth- 
fully stated by officials that no stock has changed hands, and 
no immediate changes in board or officers will occur, it is 
also confirmed that Mr. Rockefeller is exercising enough 
influence at this time to divert 5,000,000 tons of Consolidation 
Coal traffic to Western Maryland, and that every preparation ~ 
is being made by Western Maryland to handle this increased 
business. 

While Senator Watson pointed out that many of the Con- 
solidation’s properties were not tapped by Western Maryland, 
and that the Somerset properties in Pennsylvania were 40 
miles from the Western Maryland lines, it was also pointed 
out here that this traffic could be secured eventually by 
extension of Western Maryland lines into the Somerset fields, 
as well as others. Only last week Pres. Gray of Western 
Maryland, with a party of engineers, made a personal recon- 
naissance into the Somerset field, and is reported highly 
pleased with results of the trip. ; 

Immediate accession of Consolidation Coal traffic for 
Western Maryland will, however, come from the company’s 
properties in Maryland and West Virginia, at present access- 
ible to Western Maryland. Evidences of this new traffic are 
expected to begin to show in Western Maryland’s earnings 
before the close of this month. Fourteen million gross and 
five million net is the talk for next year.—‘‘Boston News 
Bureau.” 
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Proposed Combine of Indianae 
(Minois Operators 


The most important move to consolidste coal interests in 
America has just been started in Chicago. If the negotiations 
are carried through as now planned, the final organization 
will amalgamate the bituminous coal interests of Indiana and 
Tllinois. It is estimated that more than $700,000,000 wi'l be 
involved in the deal. Represented in the proposed combine — 
are the Rock Island interests, the Peabody companies, the 
Miami Coal Co., the Bogle Coal Mining Co., the Dering Coal © 
Co., also the Clinton, Vandalia, Monon, Green Valley, Jackson 
Hill, Schirke, New Central, Sugar Valley, Coal Bluff, Clove — 
Valley, United Fourth Vein and a number of other companies. 
Active in perfecting the plans are W. S. Bogle, Carl Scholz” 
and John T. Connery. ; 

The general idea of the combine is to form a merger 
whereby the coal producers will be afforded an improved 
system of selling. Most careful attention is being paid to 
all the legal phases of the matter, as those interested are 
determined that whatever final plans are developed shall be- | 
within the law and meet with the approval of federal statutes. 

The reasons for this merger will be published in “Coal Age” 
next week. a 
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The Labor Situation 





SY NOPSIS—Not while the union has money will 
the eastern Ohio strike end. The union and the 
miners are united in that determination. The Gal- 
lagher amendment of the Ohio Assembly will prac- 
tically wipe out the Green antiscreen bill. The 
strike near Fairmont, W. Va., ends as suddenly as 
it began. The Rockefeller Foundation may provide 
for the wants of the gunmen of the union in Trint- 
dad, Colo. 
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There are only two ways to end the Ohio strike within a 
reasonable time; either the operators or the miners must be 
compelled to make concessions. Neither side will willingly 
concede anything, and discussion is useless. The operators 
show their sense of right dealing by agreeing to arbitrate 
without reservations as to the arbitrators, The miners’ 
representatives try to appear equally well disposed. They 
have deceived people several times with fair words relative 
to arbitration and discussion, but when any definite plan is 
broached, the representatives of the miners are unalterably 
opposed to it. 


Another Conference Fails 


As we stated last week, the negotiations between the 
operators and the miners’ representatives and Secretary of 
Labor Wilson failed to bring about a settlement. On Mar. 3 
the union leaders returned to Ohio, for it developed that they 
had no power to act on a settlement and their parleying was 
merely an attempt to give the public the idea that they were 
open for argument. 

When they returned to Ohio they called a conference and 
the miners showed again, as they have frequently shown 
before, that they are unalterably for 47c. per ton of machine- 
mined run-of-mine coal. It is useless for the operators to 
deny this fact, for it is clearly established. The officials of 
the union called a meeting at Bridgeport, Ohio, on Mar. 5. 
About a thousand miners appeared to attend the meeting 
and it was evident then that there was no hall large enough 
for such a crowd. So the meeting adjourned to the Audi- 
torium in Wheeling, W. Va. A resolution was passed criti- 
cizing Senators Howard and Moore, of the counties of Har- 
rison and Jefferson, for their vote in favor of the Gallagher 
amendment to the Green antiscreen law. 


Albasin Voices the Popular Demand 


Cc. J. Albasin, president of the subdistrict on strike, made 
the following statement: 


We are going to stick for 47c., immaterial of what the 
benefits might be. We have been able to pull through the 
winter and can certainly do so in warm weather. We con- 
demn Senators Moore and Howard for supporting the Gal- 
lagher bill, no matter what the legislature may do with the 
measure. Such a law will only complicate matters. This 
strike cannot be settled by legislation. We have worked 
for many years to have a mine-run law passed, and now the 
senators from our two big mining counties are trying to 
beat the miners. There will be no compromise other than 
on the 47c. basis. ; 


The reader will please note the words “immaterial of 
what the benefits might be.’ There are distinct benefits to 
be gained by a reasonable wage in Ohio with its assurances 
of steady work. A higher wage than that formerly obtain- 
ing would mean a larger measure of idleness than ever be- 
fore in eastern Ohio. 


The Gallagher Amendment Is Popular 


Whatever the miners and the union may think of the 
Green anti-screen law, the state senate of Ohio is almost 
unanimously disposed to give the miners and operators a 
chance to contract without reference to its provisions. The 
Gallagher amendment, passed by the state senate on Mar. 4, 
permits miners and operators to negotiate wage contracts 
on any basis they see fit and to disregard the mine-run pro- 
visions of the law. Where, however, they fail to agree the 
only basis on which a scale can be made is the mine-run 
plan. i 

The law thus remains, but it is for all practical purposes 
a dead letter when the amendment is duly signed. The 
emergency clause providing that the amendment, when passed 
by the assembly and signed by the governor, shall be imme- 
diately effective, was adopted by a vote of 24 to 8. Other- 
wise a referendum vote would have been necessary and a final 
decision would have been delayed till after the November 
election. 

The discussion which preceded the vote could hardly be 
ealled a debate, as no strong opposition to the amendment 
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developed. It is believed that the House of Representatives 
will adopt the amendment and that it may solve the situ- 
ation in eastern Ohio. Many operators favor its passage, 
especially in the eastern Ohio district. Party lines were 
broken in the vote of the senate; 15 Republicans and 8 
Democrats voted for it, and 4 Republicans and 5 Democrats 
against it. The leaders of both parties vofed for the 
amendment. 


Ohio to Oust West Virginia Coal 


As part of a campaign to increase the use of Ohio coal, 
Chairman Whitacre of the house committee on labor has 
undertaken to father a bill compelling all public institu- 
tions in the state to use Ohio coal exclusively. It is alleged 
that the Ohio University and the Athens State Hospital, both 
located at Athens, Ohio, almost within a stone’s throw of 
coal mines, have been using West Virginia fuel. 

Governor Willis, in a recent speech at Cleveland, Ohio, 
declared that business was suffering from excessive regula- 
tion and said he believed that new legislation should not 
be passed to further restrict the operations of commerce. 
He is thus in declared lack of sympathy with such legisla- 
tion to regulate coal freight rates as has been introduced by 
Senator Vorheis, of Guernsey County, but it is believed that 
in this particular matter his opposition to business regula- 
tion will be overborne by the force of the arguments favor- 
ing low freight rates for coal. The railroad men say that the 


rates named are too low to permit the railroads to make a 
profit. 


No Allowance for Women and Children 


The miners have been receiving $3 a week, 50c. additional 
where married and 25c. for each child. These additional 
payments have been stopped, but on Mar. 6 the matter was 
brought up at the Wheeling, W. Va., meeting and was sat- 
isfactorily adjusted. The men were notified at the meeting 
that the meager strike pay they were receiving might shortly 
be reduced, but the miners are in no relenting mood and 
voted to continue the strike “till death.” 

Arthur J. Morgan, owner of the Edgehill coal mine, north 
of Bellaire, Ohio, announced on Mar. 7 that he would accept 
the union scale of 47c. for machine-mined run-of-mine coal. 
The A. J. Morgan Coal Co. employs at the Edgehill mine 
about 100 men. It is easy to see that his secession from 
the operators’ ranks is of little importance. 


The Strike of the Jamison Men Ends 


The strike at the Jamison Coal & Coke Co.’s mines in 
Farmington, W. Va., is drawing to an end. On Mar. 1 about 
525 men returned to work at mines Nos. 7, 8 and 9. On Mar. 
2 the number at work increased to 755. Over 100 men were 
at one time locked in jail for participation in the riots in 
which Constable W. R. Riggs lost his life. 

Negotiations are still proceeding between the subscale 
committee of the United Mine Workers of America and the 
New River coal operators at Cincinnati, Ohio. The contract 
between the parties expires on Mar. 31, and the miners ask 
for a 10 per cent. increase, the check-off and the short ton. 


Poverty in Colorado 


The strike in Colorado has left much poverty in its train. 
The companies operating in that state had nearly all the 
men they needed when the strike came to an end. The 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. employed some of the strikers, 
but did not have places for the bulk of the men. Joe Rizzi, 
of Trinidad, wrote to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., appealing for 
relief for needy miners. Mr. Rockefeller replied to the 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of that town Feb. 25: 


At my request, Mr. Welborn has had an investigation made 
and advises that Mr. Weitzel has reported to him that in 
conference with several representative citizens of Trinidad 
none of them could give the names of any former employees 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in need of help. As you 
doubtless know, the company is seeking to do all it can for 
its former employees and their families. 


The Trinidad Chamber of Commerce replied the following 
day, asking for help to “relieve the distress in this com- 
munity among other than your former employees by enlarg- 
ing the scope of the work being done by the local officials 
of your company.” 


Was Right—The Rockefeiier 


Support Gunmen 


Kirchwey Foundation May 


Mr. Rockefeller replied that if the local authorities could 
not take care of the distress, “a situation would be pre- 
sented which the Rockefeller Foundation might properly 
consider on representations from leading bodies and the 
governor of the state as to the extent of their inability to 
cope with the need.” It is hardly probable that the state 
will do as suggested. It appears, however, that with the 
founders’ good-will the Foundation may well aid in helping 
the gunmen of the union in the extremity which overpowers 
them, now that the union no longer supports them 
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Trail-Hitting and Mine Safety 


The movement to require strict temperance of the offi- 
cials in the coal mines in Scranton, Penn., has its roots 
in the remarkable awakening to better living resulting 
from the recent religious campaign in Scranton. 

Jenkin T. Reese, the mine inspector of the fourth an- 
thracite district, in his annual report points out the in- 
creased tonnage per fatal accident and ascribes the im- 
provement to the fact that “many of the miners have cut 
out booze and are now going to the nickelettes and con- 
certs” instead of the saloon. He adds, “Many are trail- 
hitters and there is increased reading due to the war and 
this operates against the booze.” 

The men in the office and those in jeans are one in 
realizing that safety and efficiency demand that an end 
be made of alcoholism. 
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Success 

It is not difficult to sail high and maintain an even keel 
when skies are clear and breezes light, but it is a different 
matter when the storms and winds of troublous times are 
onus. In these days of world war, the men who can smile 
and show a cheery countenance are those who have built 
their business structures on a solid foundation. They 
are the ones who have foreseen rough weather and pre- 
pared for the squall. 

It is just this lesson that strikes home to all of us at 
present and causes the publication of a real SUCCESS 
number of Coan AcE. This issue, as you have already 
been told, will appear April 3. Every reader and friend 
of the paper is specially requested to add his quota to 
the total matter that will be printed. The story may 
describe a man, a method or a machine. The only stipu- 
lation is that the facts of the description bear out conclu- 
sively the idea—success. 

This particular issue of Coat AGE will be greatly en- 
larged, and we propose to make its contents so diversified, 
interesting and valuable that no one will be able to lay the 
paper aside until all of the articles have been read. If 
we accomplish this aim, the SUCCESS number itself 
will be a SUCCESS, and the men who read it will know 
mcre and be greater successes than before. 

Failure 

It is a question in the minds of many men whether it 
is better to know what to do to attain success or to know 
what to avoid to escape failure. Perhaps a knowledge 
of both is the winning card. At any rate, we would like 
our readers, wherever it is possible, to submit a story for 
our SUCCESS number, telling how a man, a method or a 
machine has failed; what action or lack of action has 
brought on disaster. 

It is through such knowledge that we all learn to avoid 
the pitfalls that beset our path, and if this can be done, we 
are well on our way to success. 

What a lot of trouble and worry might have been 
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avoided if John had only known that Tom had tried a 
certain scheme or followed a certain plan and failed. 
Talk about conservation! If we could only eliminate the 
duplication of failure by turning the bright rays of public 
attention on all great mistakes, a lasting benefit would 
accrue to humanity at large. 

Therefore, if you can’t tell us the story of a big success, 
write an account of the biggest failure you know about. 
The interest and value to the reader will be equally great 
in either instance. 

Do it today. 

The Outlook om Ocean Freights 


In event of the war being prolonged indefinitely it is 
clear that ocean freights will still be attractive to the 
collers already engaged. Under these conditions the 
reserve stocks of coal all over the world will be depleted 
sufficiently to create an emergency demand for Amer- 
ican coal whatever the freight, and the shippers having 
off-shore tonnage available will be relatively independent 
of the coastwise markec. There are recent developments 
that give color to that prospect. 

The other factor is the state of general business. The 
bottoms now withdrawn from the coast will still be con- 
sidered surplus, if conditions are not improved over 
1914. The crucial time will be Apr. 1 probably, when 
coasters are released from last season’s contracts. If more 
go off-shore, and the increasing number of sailing ves- 
sels loading export cargoes seems to tend that way, then 
New England will have to do business with the coal oper- 
ators on the best terms obtainable. If it is decided that 
these boats shall take their chance on the coast, and busi- 
ness doesn’t improve, or the export demand doesn’t ma- 
terialize, then it will be for the shipper and the trans- 
portation owner to meet each other on common ground. 

This is a vital matter to a good many West Virginia 
operators, and developments this spring are bound to be 
closely watched. 
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Some Intimate Points om the 
South American Trade 


The representative of one of the largest coal corpora- 
tions in the country, who has just returned from a pro- 
tracted visit to South America, has offered some interest- 
ing remarks on the coal situation there. Many of the 
points he covers have been repeatedly pointed out in these 
columns before, but there are other and more recent devel- 
opments which have so far received little consideration. 

Thus, for instance, in the matter of financing and 
arranging credits, the National City Bank of New York 
is proving a most important factor in the situation. This 
is a matter that has long been a stumbling block to the 
progress of American trade, our practice in this direction 
varying notably from that of European concerns, Ameri- 
can operators having displayed an inflexible determina- 
tion to have their own way in these matters. This finan- 
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cial house has been found extremely accommodating and 
too much credit cannot be given to its efforts to facilitate 
American trade. 

The work of Mr. Barrett, of the Pan-American Union, 
is also most highly commended and recommended for 
hearty support. But, on the other hand, the work of 
the attachés of the American Commercial Service is prov- 
ing ineffective and it is believed that this department 
leaves much to be desired. 

It is also becoming clear that the opportunities for 
smaller concerns, with limited working capital, are at 
least questionable. Before a profitable business can be 
established, a considerable expenditure will be necessary ; 
docks and bunkering facilities must be provided, while 
exhaustive tests of the American coal will be necessary in 
order to convince the buyers of its quality, and in addition 
to this, our operators are facing a competition with Euro- 
pean producers of the bitterest kind, which cannot be 
lightly ignored. Obviously, these foreign companies will 
not tamely permit American coal producers to supersede 
them in these markets until they have exhausted every 
ei at their command. 

To build up a satisfactory business we must send high- 
grade men, well informed in both a commercial and tech- 
nical sense, and they should be able to speak the Spanish 
language. American commercial houses have already 
made some progress in the South American trade during 
the past five years, and there are still enormous possibili- 
ties for stronger concerns that are prepared to make a 
relatively heavy initial expenditure and approach the 
problem in a systematic and businesslike manner. 


Ueber Alles 


On the fifth of March the New York section of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers held a ban- 
quet, and, as after dinner speaker, e 0. Smith, director 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, discussed “The War’s 
Opportunities to Make America Mineralogically Inde- 
pendent.” 

E. G. Spilsbury was chairman and he critically de- 
clared that he thought we should desire commercial rather 
than “mineralogical independence.” He was, however, 
willing to be “shown.” Mr. Smith is a forcible speaker 
when he is attacked. He is a trifle diffident, however, 
when his fighting blood is not aroused. So his speech, 
which he described as an “exciter” to larger electrical 
units, was not equal to what it would have been had it 
been a reply rather than a prelude. 

Without saying anything to which the most squeam- 
ish of foreigners could take offense, Mr. Smith took a 
ground commonly regarded as patriotic and which is the 
cause of much bad feeling between nations. Clearly the 
aim of the United States should not be to undertake to 
do that for which it has no marked fitness. 

The ideal of some people is to ship all kinds of min- 
erals to all parts of the world and take none in return— 
except gold and silver, which are also minerals and which 
also we are well fitted to produce. It is obvious that we 
cannot succeed in sending everything abroad and taking 
nothing in return. All we should try to do is to mine 
here w hatever, like coal, we can mine best and take in 
return readily whatever other peoples can mine or manu- 
facture to most advantage. 
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We should feel when we see the foreigner with some- 
thing we want like the man in a store who sees a gewgaw 
which he desires. He is glad, not sorry, it is there, and 
he figures out how he can buy it. But nationally we 
are not so built; we want to sell all the time and never 
buy, and we hope thus to assure ourselves of our over- 
lordship over the rest of the world. 

And we are not alone in believing that our self-interest 
lies in antagonism to all other people. It was a Scotch- 
man with a strong accent who said at the banquet men- 
tioned that we should not allow our phosphates to be 
exported and then lauded the least happy utterances of 
that recent bulletin of the Geological Survey which has 
excited unfavorable comment abroad and which can hardly 
be said to comport with our national dignity. 

And that Scotchman is only one of many Britons who 
have just that “Ueber Alles” way about them that we 
also too often have. We stole the expression “Made in 
U.S. A.” from Europe, only we made, of course, a trifling 
and obvious change. This evidence of insularity is EKur- 
ope’s and not ours, though in our way we have our faults. 
Where England gave free trade, we fostered a protective 
tariff. In fact we have placed this so high that a “Made 
in U. S. A.” campaign seems somewhat superfluous as a 
device to misdirect commerce. 

All coal and other trade should be free not only of tariff, 
as this paper has often urged, but of sentiment. If 
there is any coal in Canada which serves our needs for 
certain purposes in certain places, let us by all means use 
it. Unfortunately for Canada, the Canadian coal along 
the sea coast must compete with the very best West Vir- 
ginia and central Pennsylvania coals, which are as high 
as any in the world in evaporative efficiency, far superior 
to the coals of western Pennsylvania and Ohio—fuels 
with which Central Canada is supplied by the United 
States. 

This is what makes competition in New England pecu- 
liarly difficult to Canadian operators. The good coals 
of Canada must compete with the superlative coals of the 
United States. The Canadian coal should, however, have 
some compensatory transportation advantages, provided 
the freight rates of Canada are as reasonable as our own. 
Tn the central part of the Dominion the quality is more 
equal, and the shipping facilities being well balanced, it 
is strange that Canada allows western Pennsylvania to 
carry off so much desirable trade. 

In the West let not the Canadian worry. So long as 
G. O. Smith has the valuing of the lands, there is no 
probability of a great mineral development which will 
seriously compete with the Canadian minerals in British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. If, however, such 
a development took place, those provinces of the Domin- 
ion could not fail to profit. 

After all, it is a folly to look upon the nations as rivals. 
The individuals in the same trade may be, but the na- 
tions are not. That for which a nation or part of 
nation has no aptitude it should not strive to perform. 
There is certainly no patriotism in such a course. For 
no nation will ever prosper if it insists on “doing stunts,” 
mineralogical’ or manufacturing, simply to show that 
such things are possible if it puts enough time, effort 
and capital into them and shows a necessary indifference 
as to the profits to be derived. For after all the nation 
lives for the welfare of its citizens and not vice versa. 
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Education im Colorado Fuel @ 
Irom Co. Villages 





SYNOPSIS—The schools have found some dvffi- 
culty in combating the general apathy. Never- 
theless, much good institutional work is being done 
with the help of the sociological department. The 
opportunities for education are excellent for those 
who desire to embrace them. 





The sociological work of the Colorado Fuel & [ron Co. 
is not so markedly developed in its schools for adolescent 
children as in its kindergartens. But most large cor- 
porations outside Cincinnati, Ohio; York, Penn., and 
Hammond, Ind.,* do absolutely nothing in the matter 
of promoting the education of children, regarding this 
with reason as the work of the school board. 


Wuy Operators Have to INTEREST THEMSELVES 
IN ScHOOLS 

In mine villages, however, the coal company, open- 
ing its mines often during the course of a brief year and 
anxious to obtain working men who are mostly married 
and have children, is obliged to urge, and sometimes to 
provide, the necessary schoolhouse accommodation. From 
the very first, therefore, a relation has existed between 
operating companies and school boards in the coal regions. 

It has been found also in mixed mine and farming re- 
gions that the period of the school term is all too short— 
the farmers being desirous of saving the money they 
would have to spend in providing full-term education, the 
teachers being drawn from the farms and being anxious 
to aid in the farm work during the busy seasons, and the 
farmers themselves needing, or believing that they need, 
the help of both children and teachers at a time when a 
few hours’ work may mean the making or the marring of 
the crop. 

This being the case, the corporations often have diffi- 
culty in securing the longer terms of school customary 
in cities and often obtain the necessary funds by an 
assessment from the miners, which the latter voluntarily 
agree to pay. In other cases the company has to supply 
by a special appropriation the money needed for the ex- 
tended period of school. Often, also, the corporation may 
have to erect the schoolhouse. 


SCHOOLS AND So CALLED PoLirics 

This relation appears menacing to socialists and others 
who fear that the goodwill of the teachers toward the 
company may influence them in their instruction. The 
menace is perhaps not wholly a daydream. It is always 
a mistake and a lowering of one’s manhood to let an- 
other do for one what one should do for one’s self; but 
unfortunately there has been little disposition on the 
part of the body politic in the mining villages to do their 
part and manifestly little ability to perform it even if 
the disposition were present—so the difficulty must in- 


*See article on “The Half-Time System” in Coal Age, Vol. 
3, Pp. 579-580. 


Voli ANGa in 
It is only part of the general 
menace which foreign tongues and alien illiteracy are 


evitably continue to exist. 
constantly placing upon us. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has endeavored to de- 
velop the public schools wherever it has planted its vil- 
lages. The school boards have been assisted in obtaining 
good teachers. Architects’ plans have been loaned to 
school districts preparing to build. 

At first, when the communities are too small to war- 
rant the erection of a schoolhouse, the children have been 
transported to some neighboring village at the expense 
of the company. Thus the Cuatro children were carried 
to Tercio and back daily till Cuatro was provided with a 
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Hauer Puan or A Biock oF ONE-Room SCHOOLHOUSES _ 
EXEMPLIFYING THE PUEBLO PLAN ‘ 


The room opposite the principal’s office in the assembly hall 
is to be used by teachers 


Occasionally where funds were not otherwise 
available, as at Madrid, N. M., the teacher has been placed — 
on the payroll ofthe corporation to prevent the closin 
of the schools. 


school. 


No Lack or ScHoous aT MINE VILLAGES 
3ut though eare is taken to provide schools, they are 
not as well attended as they should be. There is not a 
sufficiently general desire on the part of the parents to 
educate their children. This is not due to a deficiency 
in the teachers, who are claimed to be even more intelli- 
gent and better paid than those in the adjoining states. 
The buildings are all new and attractive frame, brick 
or cement structures, admirably adapted for their pur- 
Those at Pictou, Berwind-Tabasco, Rouse, Sopris, 
Segundo, Primero and Tercio are two stories high, with 
attractive, cheery classrooms, a kindergarten room and 
a hall for lectures, concerts and the social gatherings 
of the community. 


poses. 
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In the schoolyards of several of these schools play ap- 
-paratus has been installed, consisting of swings, teeters, 
Baa and horizontal bars. The interior of the schools is 

ard finished throughout; the walls are adorned with 
“good pictures, and ehch child has its individual desk. 
Where children live too far from the school building to 
walk, a conveyance calls for them at their homes in the 
“morning and takes them home from school in the after- 
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agreed, in return for their transportation, to remain in 
St. Louis not less than two weeks, to visit the educational 
exhibit at least three mornings each week under the 
direction of members of the department, to submit to the 
department a thesis of two thousand or more words on 
some phase of the educational or sociological exhibit, and 
to return to teach at one of the Colorado Fuel & Lron 
Co.’s villages during the following year. For approxi- 


mately three weeks about 20 teachers availed themselves 
of the opportunity. 

The teachers wrote their theses on regulation and in- 
spection of factories 


noon. 

Several of the school boards have established teachers’ 
houses, following the practice of the sociological depart- 
‘ment of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in dealing with its 
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and mines; the insurance of the 
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SoME OF THE BuritpInGs AT Moruey, Las Antmas County, CoLo., NEAR TRINIDAD. Moruey Is ONE oF 


THE CoLorapo Fugen & Iron Co.’s VILLAGES 


aged and the invalided; the erection of improved dwell- 
ings by employers, by individuals and by public authori- 
ties; general efforts for betterment of housing conditions: 
legal regulation and public management of the liquor 


‘Kindergarten teachers, and have also followed that lead 
an providing Christmas presents for the children. 

_ The surgeons resident in the mine villages have used 
the schools for monthly talks on hygiene to the benefit 


f both teachers and pupils. The stereopticon has been trade; efforts for lessening intemperance; social settle- 
ed to assist in this work. ments; humane societies; church and other institutional 


work; German kindergartens and public schools; train- 
ing and certification of teachers; value of manual train- 
ing in school work; plans and models for small schools; 
education of negroes; summer schools; school furniture 
and appliances ; “day nurseries; vacation schools; Japan- 
ese kindergartens and public schools; pay of school 
teachers; manual training; and Indian basketry in pub- 
lic schools. 


Tue Trip To THE St. Louis Exposition 


In 1904 all the teachers in the company’s villages, both 
yublic-school and kindergarten instructors, were invited 
by the sociological department to visit the World’s Fair 
t St. Louis, that they might study the educational and 
iological exhibits. This took the place of the regular 
ummer course for teachers held at Pueblo. The teachers 
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In the 1903-1904 report, which was quoted so exten- 
sively in a previous article, occur the following remarks 
on the circulating libraries and social-industrial features 
in the schools: 

CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 

Ti.e circulating library is no longer an experiment, for the 
books have become increasingly popular and are more widely 
read than ever before. Especially is this true of the juvenile 
books, of which we have altogether too few. Here again we 
have found a point of contact between our department and 
the public schools, for the teachers have taken a great interest 
in these libraries and in several instances have offered prizes 
for the most intelligent reviews of the books read by the 
children. In one camp there was always a long line of 
children in waiting when the hour arrived for the exchanging 
of books. Of the 45 boxes comprising the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.’s Circulating Library, 29 are devoted to English books 
for adults; 12 contain juvenile works and 4 contain works 
in the Italian language. 

The increased circulation of the books has been very grati- 
fying, averaging about 1200 books per quarter. The banner 
stations were Madrid, N. M., and the Minnequa hospital. 

The most serious difficulty that the department has had 
to contend with has been the failure of some of the libraries 
to move promptly. In some instances the condition of the 
stage-roads at certain seasons of the year is responsible for 
this, but often it is due to the failure on the part of readers 
to return books promptly. Time and practice will no doubt 
satisfactorily solve this problem. 

Mounted PHOTOGRAPHS 

The department has a collection of mounted photographs 
composing 30 sets of 12 pictures, each arranged according to 
artist, school or type. Each set has its own wooden shipping- 
case and is provided with a typewritten description or inter- 
pretation of all the pictures contained in it, together with a 
brief survey of the artist, school or type. Following is a 
list of the pictures in set No. 21, composed of Spanish paint- 
ings, which we give as a fair example: 


Murillo—‘Immaculate Conception,’ ‘Virgin of Seville,” 
“Birth of the Virgin,” “Madonna and Child,” Flight Into 
Egypt,” “Beggar Boy” and “Holy Family of the Bird.” 


Velasquez—“Portrait of the Artist,” “Reunion of the Ar- 
tists,’ “Philip IV of Spain,’ “Infanta Maria Theresa” and 
“Infanta Marguerite.” 

These groups of photographs are loaned to the public 
schools in the camps and moved from time to time. 


FRAMED PICTURES AND CASTS 
The department also has a small fund given by interested 
parties for the purchase of casts and framed pictures with 
which to adorn the interior of the school buildings. Already 
several hundred dollars has been received and expended for 
this purpose. An effort has been made to keep in mind the 
needs and requirements of public schools and kindergartens. 


Borys’ AND GIRLS’ SocriaL CLUBS 


Wherever the kindergarten teachers are located, there you 
will find groups of boys and girls organized for social and 


recreative purposes and still other groups whose aim is 
industrial education. For the ‘kindergarten teachers are in 
a true sense social-settlement workers and conduct in the 


afternoons clubs and classes, mothers’ meetings and all those 
forms of social effort which have become a recognized form 
of settlement-work. 

Games and stories are still the source of interest for the 
smaller groups; while for the older boys and girls club- 
swinging, dancing, physical culture, basketball and target 
shooting form the chief attractions. Light refreshments also 
form a frequent innovation at the club meetings. 

Special mention should be made of the physical-culture 
classes at Pictou, under Miss Mary Mason, the basketball 
teams at Starkville, under Miss Gertrude Heenan, and the 
Beaman Club at Tercio, under Miss Angie Gilbert. The last- 
named club has grown from a purely social to a literary 
organization, officered by its own members and conducted 
on strictly parliamentary lines. At the Thanksgiving dinner 
given by the club the toasts and speeches would have done 
credit to persons of maturer years. 

The club is now editing and publishing a little bimonthly 
newspaper, the “Tercio News.’ During the school year the 
teachers aided the children in this work; Miss Irene Haskell, 
of Tercio, was their helper and adviser during the summer. 
The children now have their own printing-press and hope 
soon to be able to do their own presswork. Thus the social 
club is developing into an industrial class. The basketball 
and physical-culture clubs were crowded, and during the year 
several excellent entertainments and exhibitions were given— 
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in some cases free, in others to raise money for apparatus 
or uniforms. 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSES 


One of the chief objects of the normal and industrial school 
conducted during the summer of 1903 by the department in 
its school building at Pueblo was that each of our kinder- 
garten teachers should receive adequate instruction in cook- 
ing, sewing and basketry for the purpose of teaching these 
subjects in the camps. 

The success of the experiment has been gratifying, for 
not only has the department been saved the salaries of two 
special teachers of sewing and domestic science, but the 
classes in these branches have been much better attended 
because of the greater confidence the camp residents have in 
the kindergar achers, who are with them all through 
the school year. Especially is this true concerning the foreign 
residents. A teacher who comes to a camp for a few weeks’ 
course and then is gone again fails to gain the confidence 
and cooperation of the people. : 

The most noticeable feature of the year’s work along 


industrial lines has been the increase both in the attendance © 


and in the interest. Last September at the beginning of the 
school year, before our teachers could begin to organize their 
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clubs and classes, the children came urging them to start the 
work and begging for admission. 

In some of the camps the classes have had to be divided 
as they were too large for the teacher to handle. Especially 
has this been true of the sewing, which has been very 
popular. The girls have learned to do fine darning, stitching, 
hemming and embroidery, and many of them are making 
undergarments. The coming year they will be taught to make 
skirts, shirtwaists and dresses. Raffia classes have also been 
popular, probably because ‘in the spring a young maid’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of hats.’’ Some of these hats 
were very pretty and original in design and handsome enough 
to be worn as “best” all summer. 

Some of the boys in the manual-training classes have 
made their own looms and are weaving small—but pretty 
and useful rugs. Their heavy work-aprons of blue denim are 
also the work of their own hands. At Pictou the boys carved 
match-safes, penracks, picture-frames and similar articles, 
samples of which form part of the sociological exhibit at the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. : 

The strike has made little difference in any of the club 
activities; and in the cases of the older boys thrown out ot 
work, many have attended the afternoon clubs, thus swelling 
the enrollment. 


CooKING 


Classes in cooking have been conducted by several of the 
teachers as part of the work of the girls’ clubs and in coiu- 
nection with the mothers’ meetings. The sociological houses 
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Sipe LIGHTS ON THE SCHOOL TRAINING IN THE CoLoRADO FuEL & Iron Co.’s Mtntng Towns 


were the centers of this work, and in each case the object 
was to teach simple cooking with ordinary utensils—the 
proper preparation of vegetables, meats, eggs and fruits. 
Lessons on the proper care of the cupboard, on housekeeping 
and on the duties of the housekeeper were also given. The 
“inner woman” has by no means been neglected. 
CLUBS FOR ADULTS 

In addition to sewing and cooking classes for adults, 
flourishing clubs of women, for the study of child-life or for 
basket-making, have been maintained with especial success 
at Engleville, Sopris, Rouse, Primero and Tercio. The large 
ladies’ basketry class at Rouse calls for special mention be- 
cause of the superior excellence of the finished product. Some 
of these baskets were sent to the World’s Fair with our 
exhibit, and those who made a careful comparison felt that 
they were quite as fine as any in the Educational Building. 


PurEBLO NoRMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


The normal course, under the direction of Prof. J. F. Keat- 
ing, held at our industrial-school building during the summer 
of 1903, was highly successful. There were 67 teachers in 
attendance from Colorado and the adjoining states. In addi- 
tion to the regular normal course, classes were conducted in 
sociology, domestic science, physical-culture, ete. Peculiarly 
attractive was the course in freehand drawing offered by 
Mrs. E. Scofield Wright, and her studio and exhibit of ceramics, 
water-colors and burnt-wood designs are a constant delight 
to visitors. 

She it was who conceived and prepared the dainty green 
and gilt school pins which the normal students wear. <A neat 
certificate of the work done was given at the conclusion of 
the course, and this was accepted by the public-school authori- 

ties in lieu of an examination in the branches covered. The 
dormitory capacity of the school building was taxed to the 
utmost. The efficiency of our camp school teachers was 
greatly increased by this special training, and now the em- 
ployment of special teachers of domestic science is no longer 
needed. 


The course for the summer of 1904 was given in St. Louis 
in the Educational and Social Economy Building at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition and has been referred to elsewhere 
in this report. 

In the wintertime the normal school building is used as 
a dormitory and social center for steelworkers and others 
who desire to avail themselves of its privileges. A night 
school for steelworkers was conducted in the large rooms in 
the basement and was well patronized until the Christmas 
holidays. 

INpuSTRIAL Home 

This feature of the work at the “old hospital building,” 
while perhaps the most important that could engage the 
attention of the department, having for its object the care 
of employees who have been seriously injured or have grown 
old in the service of the company, is still in the experimental 
stage. 

The manufacture of mattresses carried on during a part 
of the year has been given up, owing to the fact that the 
work has proved too heavy for the men now at the home. 
It is probable that several lines of work will have to be 
introduced adapted to men of different degrees of infirmity. 
Several forms of light occupation are now under considera- 
tion, and this fall one or two of them will be tried with the 
men now under our care. 

Of course it is not expected that this branch of the work 
will be self-supporting, but enough will be realized to make 
the men feel that they are at least earning something and 
are not dependent on charity. The industrial school was 
represented at the State Fair by an interesting display of 


canned fruits and jellies and also by mattresses made by a 
blind man at the school. 
LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
The need of popular lectures and entertainments in the 


camps was felt the past winter much more than usual, due 
to the fact that employees were compelled to remain in camp 
for fear of violence from strikers. They were thus shut off 
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from outside entertainment in nearby towns. Fortunately 
the department was in a position to furnish the necessary 
social life in good measure. The lecture season opened with 
a series of stereopticon lectures given by Charles A. Payne, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., the first being entitled, “A Trip Half 
Way Round the World.” 

In addition to the lectures delivered monthly to the school 

children by the camp surgeons, several of these physicians 
have delivered evening lectures for adults, the most popular 
being those of Dr. T. D. Baird at Pictou. At the close of 
these lectures a social hour always followed, during which 
light refreshments were served. No entertainments in Pictou 
draw so well as Dr. Baird’s popular evening lectures. We 
wish more of the local surgeons would adopt Dr. Baird’s 
plan in this regard. 
The department owns two stereopticon lanterns and has 
access to nearly two thousand lantern slides, covering a wide 
range of subjects, and these were in almost constant use all 
winter. Over forty lectures were delivered by members of the 
department in addition to those by the local surgeons in the 
camps in the southern part of Colorado. 

Of a more popular nature were the socials, musicales, 
Washington’s Birthday parties, Japanese festivals, drills, 
basketball contests and amateur theatricals given under the 
leadership of members of the department. 

But doubtless the most popular entertainments given last 
winter were those at Primero, under the direction of Louis 
Smith, the mine clerk, and of Will Chamberlain, of the Denver 
office, in which only home talent took part. Under their able 
direction several original sketches were produced and some 
excellent talent developed. The schoolhouse theater was 
always taxed to the limit at these entertainments. 

Dances were of course popular all winter, and of almost 
weekly occurrence. Perhaps nothing is so enjoyed in a 
mining camp as a good social dance, especially before people 
have begun to get wearied. 


SoME OTHER STUDIES IN THE ART OF LIVING 


Many are the activities in connection with the schools, 
which lack of room compels us to overlook or pass over 


hastily. At Tercio the children have been taught py- 
rography. In some of the schools housekeeping classes 


have been held, in which fire-building, table-setting, dish- 
washing, bedmaking, sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, wash- 
ing and ironing and, more important yet, the care of the 
baby, have been taught. In connection with this the 
scholars have been instructed in the making of towels, 
dust cloths, caps, aprons, napkin rings and_ similar 
articles. 

A large club of boys at Engle has been taught weaving, 
and they have made large rugs for the floor as well as 
their own looms and working aprons. Other boys at 
Sopris have been trained in the use of Indian clubs and 
roller skates. Other groups of boys have engaged in 
chorus singing, basketry and making Venetian iron- 
work. In the Rouse schoolhouse electric light and at- 
tractive stage scenery have been installed, and entertain- 
ments of an elaborate order are possible. 

The night schools for teaching English to foreigners 
have not been very successful, but attempts to maintain 
these have been made everywhere. 


Tae “PurRBLO [pa 


The sociological department is continually endeavor- 
ing to raise the standard of the public-school buildings 
and is anxious to introduce what is known as the “Pueblo 
idea” in schoolhouses. Of course, facing the fact that 
most of the buildings were completed before the “idea” 
originated, the opportunity for such changes no longer 
presents itself frequently. At a new camp, however, 
known as Katchina, a commencement has been made. 

The idea is to put each schoolroom in a building of 
its own instead of building all the elements into one 
common edifice. The introduction of such a scheme is 
the more feasible in a mine village where land is com- 
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paratively cheap. The reasons for the “Pueblo idea” 


are many. 


WuyY OVERCROWD IN THE COUNTRY? 


1. The number of schoolrooms may be made always to 
meet the demand, which is not the case with a building of 
many rooms. The many-room building is usually ahead or 
behind the needs of the district. There are vacant rooms 
intended for future requirements, or crowded rooms, waiting 
for the schoolboard to build. The plan suggested admits of 
erecting a building or room when there is need for it, hence 
there is no room unused and none overcrowded. 

2. When several districts are crying for more room and 
the school treasury is low, the school board can accommodate 
each district at least cost. 

3. It is cheaper than any other plan. 

4. There is less waste room as there are no halls or stairs. 

5. There is less chance of fire. 

6. In case of fire there is less probability of loss of life or 
property or damage by water. 

7. There is no particular need of fire drill with its nervous 
strain on certain children. 

8. The danger to pupils 
minimum. 

9. Light may be obtained from any direction. The object 
of universally diffused light in a schoolroom is especially 
for the purpose of giving’ the left-handed child a chance 
equal to one of more normal habit. The one-sided lighting 
of a room may be perfect for the right-handed child, but how 
about the 4, 5 or 8 per cent. of children who are left-handed? 
High windows allow space for blackboard drawings or pic- 
tures on all sides of the room. If the building is located so 
that there is objectionably strong light from the east or west 
at certain times of day, it can be easily overcome by frosting 
the windows through which the strong light enters. If the 
windows are hinged at the bottom and the top swung into the 
room, ventilation is made most satisfactory and causes no 
drafts. 

10. Ventilation may be obtained from all directions. As 
one of the teachers remarked, “Fifty pupils scarcely vitiate 
the air in the least.”” Not only is the sanitation of the mul- 
tiple-room building objectionable, but often criminal. 

11. There are no large hallways to receive dirt from 
the shoes of all the pupils. 

12. Less work for the janitor. 

13. No sweeping of dust from one floor down upon another. 

14. No steps or banisters to clean. 

15. No stairs to climb “up or fall down. This is a relief 
to the small child and of vital importance to the young girl. 

16. No noise from the passing classes. 

17. It is easier for the principal to supervise grounds and 
rooms on this plan. 

18. The teacher finds the discipline of her class both in 
the room and on the playground easier. 

19. There is greater field for individuality 
of both teacher and pupil. 

20. <A five-minute recess may be taken outdoors at any 
time without disturbing other classes. 

21. The homelike atmosphere which may pervade the 
one-room building is not possible in the larger structure. 


in case of fire is reduced to a- 
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a 
Co-operation 


We want to interest all of the readers of the sociological 
department of Coan Ager in the special SUCCESS 
number of this paper, which will be published Apr. 3. 
Doubtless you have already read some of the _ brief 
announcements we have made with reference to this 
particular issue, but we are not certain that all of you 
understand that this SUCCESS number will cover every 
problem and every phase of coal mining concerning which 
a real SUCCESS story can be written. All kinds of 
sociological work, whether it pertains to training in first- 
aid or to night schools, or to miners’ houses and gardens, 
or anything else of a similar nature, will come in for 
its share of public notice. Ever so many coal companies 
have accomplished welfare work of a most beneficial na- 
ture, and all such instances should be properly described 
in our SUCCESS issue. Get busy at once and send 
us the story of the particular work your company has 
carried on, 
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Discussion 


Recognition of Bravery 


Letter No. 3—The suggestion of Coat Aa, made in 
its issue of Jan. 16, p. 109, in reference to the adequate 
and tangible recognition of the heroic services of many 
mine workers who, in times of danger, are wont to rise 

_to a supreme degree of courage in the attempt to rescue 
fellow workers, certainly deserves the hearty approval 
and support of all true-minded men. 

While I heartily indorse such a movement, I cannot 
agree with the statement made by I. R. Packard, Coan 
Age, Feb. 27, p. 383, to the effect that “such recognition 


would go far toward increasing the efficiency of rescue 


work,” ete. I know too well the spirit of resolute self- 
sacrifice that animates the rescue worker to harbor, for 
a second, the idea that, in a moment of dire peril to 
his fellow worker, a miner would waste a thought on 
either the mercenary reward or the empty plaudits of 
hero worshipers that he might gain by his act. 

To the mine worker whose every faculty is taxed to 
its capacity in time of peril, there is but one subcon- 
scious, unformulated thought that, perhaps, a human life 
may be saved or a human service rendered. It is not 
given to every man to be able, at will, to master his 
fear and screw up his courage to the sticking point that 
will enable him to save another’s life at the risk of his 
own. ‘To those who possess such masterful self-control, 
due recognition of their act should be awarded as a token 
that an appreciative people acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to his bravery. 

I feel that the bestowal of this recognition should be 
for no other reason than the all-sufficient one that it 
is eminently right and just that such heroic self-abne- 
gation should be publicly recognized, not to say re- 
warded. It must be acknowledged, however, that human 
nature is so constituted that such recognition of a brave 
act would not be without its practical effect. The records 

of the early history of our own states as well as those 
of other countries prove that many acts of chivalry and 
heroism were prompted purely by the spirit of noblesse 
oblige, which interpreted is, “Upon a gentlemen certain 
things devolve.” It is true, also, that in time of dis- 
aster a publicly recognized hero would feel it incumbent 
on him to act up to his acquired reputation for bravery. 

I want to suggest that recognition of bravery should 
not be bestowed too freely, but only after the most care- 
ful investigation has revealed the merit of the act or 
service performed. Such a safeguard is necessary to 
avoid the cheapening of the award in the eyes of the 
public. 

It is evident at once that the most difficult feature, 
in considering the means and methods to be employed 
in providing a recognition of bravery that will be void 
_of ostentation, is the finding of someone willing to take 
the initiative and organize a suitable fowndation devoted 
to that purpose. The thought comes to me, Why could 
not Coan Agar, as the leading American periodical de- 
voted exclusively to coal mining, foster this movement, 
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which it has had the honor to initiate by suggestion ? 
The fund required as a foundation for the purpose need 
not be large—better that it should not be very large, as 
the most suitable recognition would probably take the 
form of an inexpensive medal. I would suggest that 
the fund set aside for such purpose could be known as 
the “Coal Age Hero Foundation,” or some other appro- 
priate title. 

The administration of the fund and the granting 
of awards could be placed in the hands of a general 
committee, while advisory committees could be selected 
in each mining district. Such advisory committees could 
be composed of five members of high reputation and un- 
questioned integrity. It would be their duty to make 
recommendations for awards in their particular districts, 
to be acted upon and approved by the general committee. 

I shall be most glad to read the opinions of the many 
Coat AGE readers in regard to these suggestions. 

Fiat Top ENGINEER. 

Crumpler, W. Va. 


The Formation of a Flame Cap 


I was much interested in the inquiry of W. H. Moore 
that appeared in Coan Aas, Jan. 30, p. 220, and the reply 
appended by the editor. Mr. Moore draws attention to the 
flame cap formed in pure air containing no gas when a 
lamp burning gasoline or naphtha is used to make the 
test. 

I might state that I have had quite an experience with 
lamps of this type, and have also noticed the same phe- 
nomenon. I have called this a “fuel cap.” As I have 
observed it, the cap is hardly perceptible, except the lamp 
has become somewhat heated, when the fuel cap becomes 
very plainly discernible. This cap is of a much brighter 
color than one formed by the presence of marsh gas 
(CH,) or the ordinary firedamp mixtures that occur in 
mines, 

In this connection, I desire to relate, briefly, several 
experiences I have had with such false flame caps and to 
say that the observations made by myself in company 
with others have been such as to confirm my opinion that 
such caps have often been mistaken for gas caps. 

In one instance, while superintendent of the Interna- 
tional Coal & Coke Co.’s mines at Coleman, Alberta, Can., 
the fan ventilating the mine was stopped about 6:15 
a.m., owing to a slight accident to the generator in the 
power house. The repairs were quickly made and the 
fan was again running, at 6:45 a.m. Although the fire- 
bosses had previously completed their work and reported 
the mine as safe, the stoppage of the fan for one-half hour 
made it necessary to repeat the inspection before permit- 
ting the workmen to enter the mine. 

To expedite this work, I deputized a number of compe- 
tent and certificated men to make this second examina- 
tion, giving to each a small separate district to examine 
and report upon. As a result, all parts of the mine 
were soon reported clear of gas and safe, except the in- 
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side district of No. 2 seam, where the fireboss who made 
the inspection stated that he got a cap on the flame of 
his lamp, at a point possibly 1000 ft. from the face of 
the main-intake entry. He stated that he also found the 
same conditions on the counter-entry. 

I was much surprised at this report, since the fireboss 
who examined the adjacent section on the return side 
had not reported any gas and stated that the air current 
was traveling normally. In view of this fact, I concluded 
that a trap door had been set open between the intake and 
return, thereby short-circuiting the air at that point. 
Further inquiry, however, showed that this was not the 
case and, as the mine was well timbered, it could not be 
supposed that a heavy fall of roof had occurred to create 
such a condition. 

To solve the mystery, I took a safety lamp and, in com- 
pany with the fireboss who had examined this section, 
hurried into the mine. We proceeded cautiously and in- 
spected the air current at intervals, both on the intake 
and return air courses but found no trace of gas whatever. 
We concluded that the cap previously observed was a 
fuel cap caused by the evaporation of the gasoline in the 
lamp, which had become somewhat heated in the examina- 
tion. A further examination of all the pitch workings of 
the two inside districts showed them to be absolutely free 
of gas. There were no roof falls and the mine was in 
perfect condition. 

A similar instance occurred while I was developing a 
property for the Columbia Coal & Coke Co., at Coal- 
mont, B. C., Can. Two practical coal-mining men paid 
a visit to the mine and were accompanied through the 
workings by the general manager and myself. At the face 
of the main-intake entry, one of the gentlemen raised his 
lamp (which was a naphtha-burning lamp of approved 
type) to the roof to test the place for gas. On carefully 
pulling down his flame as low as possible, he detected 
a small cap surmounting the flame and called my atten- 
tion to it, remarking that there was a small percentage of 
gas present at that point. Being confident that there 
could be no gas in the place, I assured him that the 
cap he saw was a fuel cap and offered to prove this asser- 
tion by getting the same cap out in the main rock tun- 
nel that formed the intake-air course for the mine and 
where no gas could possibly be present. This we did to 
the satisfaction of all. 

I heartily agree with the opinion that has frequently 
been advanced by Coat Ack that such a cap is formed on 
the flame of a naphtha-burning lamp in pure air, owing 
to the vaporization of the volatile oil. The heating of 
the lamp may slightly expand the wick tube, besides 
rapidly increasing the vaporization of the oil. The effect 
is greatly increased, also, by a small-sized wick. Again, 
the absorbent cotton in the oil vessel is sometimes al- 
lowed to get dirty and gummed in which condition it 
does not absorb the gasoline, which retains its liquid form 
and is vaporized more easily. ‘The combustion chamber 
of the lamp then becomes filled with a mixture that will 
show a small percentage of gas. I have found that this 
fuel cap is always of a maximum size immediately after 
drawing down the flame from normal when preparing to 
make a test; but, after a few minutes, its size is gradu- 
ally reduced. I shall be glad to hear from other readers, 
in reference to their experience in the same line. 

J. W. Powe. 

Windham, Mont. 
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Drying Washed Coal 


Letter No. 6—Referring to the article by F. E. Butcher 
on the subject of Drying Washed Coal, Coat Aan, Feb. 
20, p. 325, in which he alludes to the four centrifugal 
driers his company installed at Steelton, I desire to offer 
the following notes on the performance of these machines. 
These are not, however, as complete as it will be possible 
to give some two or three months hence. 

We have operated three of the driers almost continuous- 
ly, 10 hr. per day, for just about one year. In that time we 
have made some radical alterations in the drier-accessory 
equipment as well as in the driers themselves. The 
original equipment was as follows: The primary-washing 
outfit consisted of three units, each unit being composed 
of two double-compartment jigs, one centrifugal drier 
and three settling cones, 11 ft. 10 in. in diameter and 
about 9 ft. in height. At the overflow of each jig is a 
dewatering screen over which the washed coal passes. 
A large amount of the water and a considerable amount 
of fine coal pass through the dewatering screens and are 
conducted to a pump sump, while the coarse coal and 
about an equal portion of the water pass over the screens 
and go directly to the drier. The water thrown off by 
the drier together with considerable fine coal that gets 
away through the screen plates in the driers is also con- 
ducted to the pump sump. All of the water and fine 
coal in this sump is delivered by a centrifugal pump to 
the three settling cones. The sludge coal is drawn off 
at the point of the cone and conducted to the drier, enter- 
ing the same receiving hopper as the coarse coal from 
the jigs. The overflow water from the cones is returned 
to the jigs. 

As the best coke-oven results are obtained when the 
moisture content of the coal is nearly constant, the 
attempt was made to draw the cone sludge constantly, 
as nearly as possible, and with the above arrangement we 
averaged about 10 per cent. of moisture in the product 
of the three driers. The overflow water from the cones 
carried from 5 to 9 per cent. of solids or coal, and this 
resulted in “hutch product” from the jigs. With no 
cone sludge delivered to the driers, the power consumption 
of each drier was from 20 to 25 hp. and the moisture 
content of the drier product averaged about 7.5 per cent. 
Upon delivery of the cone sludge, the power consumption 
varied from 40 to 55 hp. From six to ten 75-amp. fuses 
were frequently blown out in a day. The centrifugal 
pump handling the water and fine coal from the sump to 
the cones, in each unit, consumed 15 hp. 

In regard to repairs, we now have drier screens that 
will handle from 10,000 to 15,000 tons of coal before re- 
quiring to be replaced. The eight scraper blades in each 
drier must be replaced about once a month, but the ad- 
justable scrapers installed give a much longer life before 
entire replacement is necessary. The rotor casting sup- 
porting the scrapers requires replacement in about one 
year. The same is true of the cast-iron spider supporting 
the screen basket. We are making these replacements at 
the present time. Ball bearings and miter gears require re- 
placement about every six months but we have altered the. 
machines and are obtaining better results at present. The 
pump impellers require replacement in from 60 to 90 days; 
the pump casings every four to six months. The piping 
from the pump to the cones cuts through in about eight 
months. The control gates or valves on the cones had to 
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be replaced in four months and the cone body cut through 
in spots, in six months. The loss of fine coal in the 
water leaving the plant averaged about 7 per cent. of the 
raw-coal input. 

The cones and all of the dewatering screens on the jigs 
have been abandoned. By means of a system of settling 
tanks and dewatering elevators, the washed coal is de- 
livered to the driers, without separating the fine from the 
coarse and with about 25 per cent. of moisture. The water 
from the driers carries about 40 per cent. of solids and is 
returned to the settling tanks. It requires 6 hp. per unit 
for the dewatering elevators and a constant power con- 
sumption of 27 hp. for each drier, and there are no “peak 
loads,” as we had while using the cones. By means of 
the settling-tank system, a small tonnage of fine sludge 
is collected as secondary coal, and a pump requiring 35 
hp. returns all the water to the jigs and does not have 
to handle water containing a high percentage of solids. 
It is expected eventually to reclaim the above mentioned 
sludge as primary coal. ‘There will then be no water 
constantly flowing away from the plant and creating a 
continuous coal loss 

One of these units has operated 39 days under the new 
system, another 12 days and the third 5 days. The 

average moisture content of the coal from all three driers, 
for the entire period, is 6.5 per cent. We have had nine 
days’ operation of one machine in which the average 
moisture content was 4.5 per cent. 

_ The result of this one year’s experience, I believe, 

shows that a combination of dewatering elevators and 

centrifugal driers is essential for the successful use of 

the drier where the percentage of fine sludge coal is as 

high as what exists here. I am not as yet prepared to 

give conclusive data on the cost of this method but our 

experience to date strongly indicates a considerable saving 

over the original installation. 

G. R. DELAMATER, 

| Consulting Engineer. 

Harrisburg, Penn. 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


| 

Letter No. 38—While the Pennsylvania bituminous 
) mining laws (1911) seem to be generally good and suffi- 
ciently strong to insure the required protection of life 
and property, there are some portions deserving of criti- 
) cism. For example, the last clause of Sec. 3, Art. 10, 
prohibiting the use of open lights on return airways 
reads : 


The provisions of this section shall not apply to any mine 
_ wherein explosive gas is generated only at the face of active 
| entries. 


Again, Sec. 2, Art. 28, reads: 


The provisions of this act as to mines or portions of a 
mine generating explosive gas in quantities sufficient to be 
detected by an approved safety lamp shall not apply to any 
mine wherein explosive gas is being generated only in live 
entries, 


The last section quoted has reference to the entire bi- 
_tuminous law relating to the generation of gas in mines. 
From the reading of the two passages quoted, it would ap- 
pear that the law applies only to entries that are being 
driven in mines—“live entries’—and does not apply 
to rooms and pillar work where explosive gas frequently 
accumulates in greater and more dangerous quantities 
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than in live entries. In other words, these passages seem 
to annul or completely destroy the protection that would 
otherwise be afforded by the law in this respect. 

Another seeming incongruity occurs in Sec. 1.and 2, 
Art. 10, and Sec. 1 and 2 of Art. 20, both of which pro- 
vide for an appeal from the judgment of the mine in- 
spector; and, not only this, but a further appeal from the 
joint decision of other inspectors called to investigate 
the case may be made to the courts if the parties inter- 
ested are still dissatisfied. 

The law thus makes it possible for a mine operator, 
superintendent or foreman to give the district inspector 
much trouble and cause him worry and annoyance, all of 
which has the effect to undermine the authority of an in- 
spector. In my opinion, the repeal of these sections of 
the bituminous law to which I have referred would do 
much to improve the work of mine inspection in the state 
and assist to enforce the instructions and recommenda- 
tions of the inspector in every district. 

I want to mention briefly a few of the features that 
I believe should be incorporated in every mining law. 
They are as follows: 

No person should be permitted to work inside of any 
mine who cannot speak and understand the English lan- 
guage. 

No person shall be competent to act as mine superin- 
tendent until he has successfully passed an examination 
and obtained a first-grade mine-foreman’s certificate. 

In order to double the frequency of inspection visits 
in all mines, the law should provide for an assistant mine 
inspector in every district. 

The law should regulate and control the company-stcre 
curse of some mining districts. 

A workmen’s compensation act providing needed assist- 
ance for disabled workmen and the support of their de- 
pendents, in case of fatal accidents, should be in force 
in every state. 

The law should provide for an interchange of state 
certificates or for a universal certificate that would qual- 
ify the holder for filling the same position in any coal- 
mining state in the Union. 

The law should prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in all mining towns and districts. 

If these and similar provisions were made a part of 
our mining laws, the result would be to produce safer, 
cleaner and healthier conditions in and about the mine. 
In closing, I want to say that I fully believe that the ap- 
pointment of mine inspectors by the governor of the state 
is the best method that can be adopted in order to secure 
competent men for the position. 

Pie ticn ts. 

Curtisville, Penn. 





Letter No. 39—In the discussion of needed mining laws 
and legislation, it seems to me it would be well to draw 
attention to the fact that, in many mining states, the as- 
sistant mine foreman is not required to pass an examina- 
tion or to hold a certificate of competency, while he is 
often called upon to discharge the mine foreman’s duties 
in the absence of the latter. This is the case in respect 
to the assistant mine foreman of nongaseous mines, in 
the bituminous districts of Pennsylvania. The bitumi- 
nous-mine law of Pennsylvania (1911) does not appear to 
require the assistant mine foreman to pass an examination 
or to hold a certificate of competency. 
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Art. 4, Sec. 1, reads, in part, as follows: 
* * * Tf the mine is generating explosive gas in quan- 
tities sufficient to be detected by an approved safety lamp, 
the mine foreman must possess a first-grade mine foreman’s 
certificate. If the mine is nongaseous, the mine foreman must 
possess either a first-grade mine foreman’s certificate or a 
second-grade mine foreman’s certificate. 

When the mine workings become so extensive that the 
mine foreman is unable personally to carry out the require- 
ments of this act pertaining to his duties, he shall have the 
right to employ a sufficient number of competent persons to 
act as his assistants, who shall act under his instructions in 
carrying out the provisions of this act. If the mine is gen- 
erating explosive gas in quantities sufficient to be detected 


by an approved safety lamp, the mine foreman’s assistants 
must possess first-grade assistant mine foremen’s certifi- 
cates. 


In case of the necessary temporary absence of the mine 
foreman, he may deputize his work, for the time being, to 
his assistant, who shall perform all the duties of the mine 
foreman. 

Sec. 24, of the same article, 

When assistant mine foremen 
shall be to assist the mine foreman in complying with the 
provisions of this act; and, in the absence of the mine fore- 
man, they shall perform the duties of the mine foreman and 


shall be liable to the same penalties as the mine foreman for 
any violation of this act. 


reads as follows: 
are employed, their duty 


Art. 24, Sec. 4, provides for mine foremen’s certificates 
of two grades—the first requiring an average of 80 per 
cent. in examination and entitling its holder to perform 
the duties of mine foreman in gaseous mines; the second 
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HAULAGE FORMULAS 
The following formulas apply to all locomotive haulage, 

but care must be taken to give values to the several coeffi- 
cients that will correspond closely to the conditions relating 
to track resistance and adhesion of the driving wheels to the 
rails. Assume the following symbols: 

Wm = weight of locomotive resting on drivers (tons); 

W, weight of loaded trip hauled (tons); 


T.E. = tractive effort of locomotive (Jb.); 
c = coefficient of adhesion of wheels to rails (0.15 to 0.35, sanded rail); 
T, = track resistance (lb. per ton of moving load); 
Rg = grade resistance (lb. per unit per cent. of grade); 
g = percentage of grade of track (not exceeding 10 per cent.); 
S = speed of hauling (mi. per hr.); 
D.P. = drawbar pull (lb.). 


Tractive Effort vs. Resistance—In locomotive haulage, 
there are two main factors; namely, the tractive effort of the 
locomotive acting to produce motion; and the resistances— 
track resistance and the grade resistance acting to oppose 
motion on upgrades. On downgrades, the grade resistance 
becomes an equal grade factor acting to produce motion. 

The tractive effort of a locomotive is found by multiplying 
the weight on the driving wheels by the coefficient of adhesion 
(c) of the wheels to the rails or the tractive coefficient. The 
tractive effort per ton on the drivers is therefore 2000 ce. 

The track resistance, grade resistance and grade factor, as 
the case may be, are estimated, respectively, in pounds per 
ton of the entire moving load (Wm + Wt). 

The following equations express the equality of the oppos- 
ing factors in a moving train, on a level track and on ascend- 


ing and descending grades, respectively: 

Level track, (2000 c) Wy, = R; (Wm + Wy) (1) 
Ascending grade, (2000 c) Wm = (Ry + 202)(Wm + Wy) (2) 
Descending grade, (2000 c) W», = (Ry — 209)(Wm + Wi) (3) 


The ratio of weight on drivers to entire moving load, for 
each respective case is shown as follows: 








Wanted Ley 
Levei track, Wn+W, 2000c (4) 
. Be Ee PL ae 
Ascending grade, Wm+W, 2000c © 
) Wm — Ri — 209 
Descending grade, Wm+W,  2000¢ ch 


From the above ratios is easily obtained the following: 
ratios of load hauled to weight on drivers: 





W, _ 2000¢ 
Level track, omer Ry; -1 (7) 
ee W, _ 2000¢ 
Ascending grade, Wm = R; + 209 1 (8) 
A 0 
Descending grade, Vee ee 1 (9) 
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requiring the same average percentage in examination 
and entitling its holder to perform the duties of mine 
foreman in nongaseous mines. The law then concludes as 


follows, in reference to assistant foremen: 

Certificates of qualification as assistant mine foremen 
shall be granted to persons who have given to the board of 
examiners satisfactory evidence of their ability to perform 
the duties of assistant mine foremen in gaseous mines and 
who shall have received an average of at least 70 per cent. 
in the examination. 


All applicants for certificates as mine foremen and as- 


sistant mine foremen in gaseous mines must also undergo 
an oral examination in the presence of explosive gas. 


It is clear, from the above quotations of the law, that 
the assistant mine foreman is not only required by law to 
perform the duties of the mine foreman, but is held re- 
sponsible for such performance and made liable to the 
same penalties as the mine foreman, for any violation of 
the act. The question may well be asked, Can the law 
impose a penalty on an assistant mine foreman for any 
violation of the act when he is not required by that law 
to qualify for the position he holds? If the mine fore- 
man in charge of a nongaseous mine has been required 
by law to qualify for that position, why should not all 
of his assistants be required to do the same if they are 
held liable, by law, for the discharge of his duties? 

MINER. 

Bolivar, Penn. 
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Conditions of Hauling on Downgrades—It is important to 
observe that when descending a grade the grade resistance, 
as previously stated becomes a grade factor acting to produce 
motion. Hence, when the grade factor becomes equal to the 
track resistance, the necessary tractive effort of the loco- 
motive becomes zero and the entire train gravitates down the 
plane at a uniform speed. This occurs when 


; Rt 
209 = Ry; sa (10) 

Expressed as a rule, the grade of this self-acting incline 
is one-twentieth of the track resistance. For a track resist- 
ance of 30 lb. per ton, the self-acting grade is 30 + 20 = 1.5 
per cent. When a locomotive is operating on such a grade, 
no tractive effort is required on the part of the locomotive to 
maintain the speed of the descending train. 

Drawbar Pull—The drawbar pull is the force required to 
move the trailing load or the load hauled (Wt). It is found, 
for a level road, by multiplying the track resistance in pounds ' 
per ton, by the weight of the trip hauled in tons; thus, 


Drawbar pull (level oad), D.P. = RW, (11) 


When hauling on an upgrade the grade resistance must be 
added to the track resistance and their sum multiplied by the 
weight of the trip hauled, as before; thus, 

(12) 


Drawbar pull (upgrade), D.P. = (Ry + 20 g) W, 


When hauling on a downgrade less than what is self-acting 
the grade resistance must be subtracted from the track resist- 
ance and the difference multiplied by the weight of the trip 
hauled in tons; thus 
Drawbar pull (downgrade), D.P. = (R; — 20 9) W; (13) 

Difference between ‘Tractive Effort and Drawbar Pull— 
The tractive effort of a locomotive is the force it is able to 
exert to move the entire load including its own weight and 
as previously stated, this force depends only on the weight 


(Wm) resting on the drivers and the tractive coefficient (c), 
as express by the formula 


T.E. = 2000 cWyp, (14) 


Tractive effort is only a possible force which may or may 
not be wholly utilized in moving the train, depending on the 
load hauled and the track and grade resistances. The grade 
of a road may be so steep that. the tractive effort is wholly 
consumed by the grade resistance of the locomotive, which 


or g 


can then only propel its own weight up the plane. Then, 
20 gWi, = 2000 cWry, 
and g = 100c¢ (15) 
Or, assuming a tractive coefficient c= 0.16, the limiting 
grade is 
= 100 X 0.16 = 16 per cent. 


Drawbar pull, on the other hand, is a positive factor that 
is always determined by the net resistance of the trip hauled, 
which depends on the weight of the trailing load, and the 
track and grade resistances. The drawbar pull, under the 
varying conditions of haul is expressed by Formulas Tiel ee oe 
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ElectriccHaulage Problem 
(Concluded from last issue) 


Having decided on the weight of the locomotive neces- 
sary to haul the desired number of loaded cars over the 
given grades, the next step is to determine the power of 
the motors that will be required to produce a given speed 
of haul, say from 6 to 8 mi. per hr. As a basis of this 
calculation, it is important to observe that the effective 
power, in foot-pounds per minute, is equal to the tractive 
effort in pounds, multiplied by the speed in feet per min- 
ute, as expressed by the formula 

Power = tractive effort & speed. 
(ft.-lb.p.m.) (1b.) (ft.p.m.) ; 

Now, estimating the horsepower required per ton on 
drivers, per mile-hour, assuming a tractive coefficient 
¢ = 0.16, we have 

Tractive effort (per ton) = 0.16 & 2000 = 320 Ib. 

Speed (per mi.-hr.) = 5280 — 60 = 88 ft.p.m. 
_ 820 X 88 
~ 83,000 

This is the effective horsepower per ton-mile-hour, or 
the power that must be available to produce a speed of 
1 mi. per hr., for each ton of weight resting on the drivers. 
Assuming an efficiency of 85 per cent., the input to the 
motors should be 1 hp. per ton-mi.-hr. 

Using a 25-ton locomotive for this haulage and assum- 
ing that the entire weight of the locomotive is on the 
drivers, the actual horsepower of the motors required for 
a speed of 6 mi. per hr. will be 25 & 6 = 150 hp., which 
corresponds to a wattage of 150 K 746 = 111,900 watts 
delivered to the motors. 

It is interesting to note here that the effective wattage 
per mile-hour, in electric mine haulage, is practically 
twice the tractive effort of the locomotive, in pounds. 
This is shown by the following simple calculation, since 
a speed of 1 mi. per hr. is equal to 88 ft. per min. and 1 
hp. is equivalent to 746 watts: 





Horsepower (per ton-mi.-hr.) = 0.85 hp. 


, 
Lffectivewatts(permi.hr.) = 746 (orc 
33,000 

Under the assumed conditions, it was previously esti- 
mated that the total tractive effort when hauling up a 
3-per-cent. grade is 110 lb. per ton of moving load, 
which makes the effective wattage required in that case 
2 X 110 = 220 watts per ton-mi.-hr. In like manner, it 
was estimated that the total tractive effort when hauling 
up a 144-per-cent. grade was 80 lb. per ton, which makes 
the effective wattage required to haul up that grade 
2 & 80 = 160 watts per ton-mi.-hr. 

In electric mine haulage, it is customary to estimate on 
hauling at a speed of, say from 6 to 8 mi. per hr. Taking 
the actual power of the motors at 1 hp. per ton-mi.-hr., 
to give an input of 111,900 watts on a 500-volt circuit 
will require a current of 111,900 — 500 = say 224 amp. 

The weight of rail in pounds per yard, in locomotive 
mine haulage, may be taken as twice the weight of the 
locomotive in tons, or, in this case, 2 & 25 = 50 Ib. per 
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yd. In estimating the size of wire required to transmit 
this current from the generator to the siding at the foot 
of the slope in the mine, we will assume a rail-return, 
using 50-lb. rails for the track, bonded with compressed- 
terminal bonds, 24 in. long. The length of track from the 
end of the siding at the foot of the slope to the tipple is 
about 5400 ft. The length of trolley wire extending to 
the power plant will be assumed as 5600 ft. 

Referring now to the diagram shown in the aecompany- 
ing figure, first find the resistance of 5200 ft. of the two 
50-lb. rails in the track-return, including the resistance 
of the bonds, assuming a rail to copper ratio of 1:11 and 
rails 30 ft. long, making 5400 — 30 = say 180 bonds in 
a single length of rail. Following the horizontal lne 
marked 50 on the left of the diagram, to its intersection 
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Rail Resistance, Microhms per Ft. 


RESISTANCE DIAGRAM FOR BONDED 4«tAILS 


with the curved line indicating a rail-to-copper ratio of 
1:11; and, from that point, following the vertical line 
to the scale at the bottom of the diagram, we find a re- 
sistance of 18 microhms per foot of rail or 30 K 18 = 
540 microhms per rail. In like manner, for a 24-in., 4-0 
bond, follow the vertical line marked 24 on the top scale 
down to its intersection with the diagonal 4-0; and, from 
this point, follow the horizontal line to the right-hand 
scale, which shows a bond-resistance of 100 microhms. 

The total resistance for 180 bonded rails is, therefore, 
180 (540 + 100) = 115,200 microhms, or 0.1152 ohm. 
The resistance for a two-rail return is one-half this 
amount, or 0.0576 ohm. The voltage absorbed in the rail- 
return is H = CR = 224 X 0.0576 = 12.9 volts. The 
line drop for 5600 ft. of T. B., 4-0, copper wire, carrying 
a current of 224 amp., as taken from wire tables, is 5.6 
(224 & 0.0489) = 61.3 volts. The difference of poten- 
tial at the generator is therefore 61.3 + 12.9 + 500 = 
574 volts. 

Finally, assuming an efficiency of 90 per cent., the power 
required to run the generator is: 
Input to generator, 

(574 & 224) + (0.90 K 746) = say 190 hp. 
Boiler horsepower, efficiency of engine being 90 per cent. 
190 — 0.90 = say 210 hp. 
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Hoisting Emgineers’? Examimae 
tiom Held at Terre Haute, 
Imd., Sept. 10, 1914 
(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—(a) An engine cylinder is 12 in. in diameter 
and 18 in. long; what is its sectional area? (b) Find the 


cubical contents of this cylinder. 
Ans.—(a) The sectional area of the cylinder is 0.7854 
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(b) The cubical contents of this cylinder is 113.1 
18 = 2035.8 cu.in. 

@ues.—What parts of a stationary engine should re- 
ceive particular attention at the beginning of each shift? 

Ans.—Before running the engine, all oil cups should 
be examined and filled; the engine guides and other 
bearings properly cleaned; the brake, cable-fastenings and 
all bolts and nuts carefully examined to see that they are 
secure. In addition to this, the engine should be operated 
for one or two hoists, after taking the precaution to first 
open the dripcocks to allow the expulsion of any water of 
condensation that may be in the cylinder. 

Ques.—How may the water consumption of an engine 
be calculated ? 

Ans.—The water consumption, or water rate, depends 
on the style or type of engine in use, and may be calcu- 
lated by a formula involving the mean-effective, steam- 
cylinder pressure, the dimensions of the steam cylinder 
and the percentage of clearance. Without these data at 
hand, a water rate of, say 40 lb. per hp. per hr., may be 
taken as a fair average weight of steam required for an or- 
dinary shde-valve engine of the type commonly employed 
for hoisting in many mining districts. On this basis, the 
indicated horsepower of the engine multiplied by 40 will 
give the water consumption of the engine per hour. 

Ques.—(a) Why are spring safety catches to be pre- 
ferred to those operated by a weight and lever, on cages 
in a hoisting shaft? (b) How would you make a test of 
safety catches ? 

Ans.—(a) A safety catch dependent on the action of 
a weight attached to a lever would be practically inopera- 
tive in case cf accident. When the cage started to fall 
the weight would fall with it, the two having practically 
the same velocity, except for the friction of the guides in 
the shaft, which would slightly retard the descent of the 
cage and cause the weight to act feebly with insufficient 
force to operate the catches, until the cage comes to rest at 
the bottom of the shaft. On the other hand, the action 
of the spring is not impeded by the fall of the cage, the 
force of the spring remaining unchanged at the time of 
the fall. 

(b) The best method of proving safety catches is to 
put them to the actual practical test. For this purpose, 
the empty cage may be first raised a few feet above the 
landing and a fastening arranged that can be easily de- 
tached, allowing the cage to fall. If the catches prove 
sufficient, and the fall of the cage is arrested before it 


reaches the landing, the same test may be repeated with 

a loaded car of coal on the cage. 

Ques.—How is the horsepower of an engine deter- 
mined? Show the method by figures. 

Ans.—In practice, the horsepower of a steam engine is 
calculated from an indicator card taken while the engine is 
in operation. This card shows the varying steam-cylinder 
pressure throughout each successive stroke of the en- 
gine. From the card, the mean-effective pressure in the 
cylinder is determined. To find the horsepower of the 
engine, multiply this mean-effective pressure by the area 
of the cylinder, in square inches, and that product by the 
piston speed, in feet per minute. Dividing this result by 
33,000 will give the indicated horsepower of the engine. 

For example, assume a single engine 10x12-in. cylin- 
der, mean effective pressure 50 lb. per sq.in., running at a 
speed of 300 r.p.m., and find the horsepower developed. 
The diameter of this cylinder is 10 in. and its area 0.7854 
< 10? = 78.54 sq.in. The length of stroke is 12 in. or 1 
ft., and the engine makes 2 X 300 = 600 strokes per min. 
The horsepower of the engine is, then, 

_ plan _50X1X 78.54 XK 600 
33,000 33,000 
Ques.—What care should be taken of steam boilers to 

secure the best results from their use? : 

Ans.—Steam boilers should not be forced; that is to 
say required to generate more steam than what can nor- 
mally be expected from the particular type of boiler and 
the area of its heating surface. For example, a return- 
tubular boiler will give, normally, an evaporation per 
hour, of from 2 to 21% lb. of water from and at 212 deg. 
F., for each square foot of its heating, surface; and a flue 
boiler about one-half again as much or, say from 2 to 3 
Ib. of water from and at 212 deg., per square-foot-hour. 
When, by a forced draft or overfiring, a boiler is made to 
generate a much greater quantity of steam there is danger 
of the fire-plates being burned and injured, especially if 
these plates are covered with scale. 

Steam boilers should not be run continuously for too 
long a period; they should be blown off at regular inter- 
vals of time, say not to exceed one month; but when using 
a poor feed water that forms scale in the boiler, these 
periods should not exceed a week or ten days. Boilers 
should be thoroughly examined and cleaned regularly. If 
any repairs are needed or a leaky joint is discovered these 
should be given prompt attention. 

Steam boilers should not be subjected to sudden changes 
of pressure or temperature; they should be evenly and 
regularly fired by an experienced fireman. Such sudden 
changes of pressure and temperature cause alternate con- 
traction and expansion of the boiler sheets, which opens 
the joints and otherwise injures the boiler. The boiler 
foundation and settings should not be allowed to settle 
without immediate attention, as this settlement will throw 
undue strains on certain parts and weaken the boiler. The 
water level in the boiler should be kept as nearly uniform 
as possible. 


ead 





= 71.4 hp. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The House of Representatives Committee on Mines which 
was directed to investigate the Colorado coal strike situation 
some months ago, rendered its report shortly before the ad- 
journment of Congress and the document has just been 
published. It reviews the general conditions at the mines 
and makes some extremely vague and general recommenda- 
tions for future Federal interference in controversies of a 
like sort but apparently has little or nothing to suggest 
with reference to the better adjustment or settlement of the 
present problem. 

The report opens with an account of the work done by 
the investigators and then passes to a review of the general 
coal mining situation in the state which is sketched as 
follows: 


There are employed in normal times about 15,000 coal 
miners in the state. We beg to call attention to the evidence 
of Russell D. George, state geologist, as to the coal fields 
of the state, page 7, hearings. It should be remembered 
that in Colorado there are large coal deposits of anthracite, 
bituminous, and sub-bituminous coal. The seams range in 
thickness from 3% to 14 feet. There are thousands of square 
miles of coal lands and estimated billions of tons. There 
is very little shaft mining in the state. The coal as a rule 
is easily mined. It must be remembered that a great deal 
of the coal lands is so situated that it is not practicable to 
mine the coal. In the canons the mines on the edge have 
all the advantage, and where a company or individual owns 
the front as it is frequently impracticable to get to the coal 
which lies back of this so as to profitably mine it. There are 
many coal companies and persons operating in the state, but 
the three largest are the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., which 
also operates steel mills at Pueblo; the Victor American Fuel 
Co., and the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. The first of these 
companies owns and leases about 300,000 acres of coal and 
other lands. 

The Victor American Fuel Co. owns and controls in the 
Colorado fields about 50,000 acres, besides having under lease 
coal lands in New Mexico; the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. owns 
and controls approximately about 31,000 acres, so that in 
dealing with the strike these three large companies seemed 
to dominate the coal-producing companies of the state and 
were the real power. There are a number of independent 
companies, but they acted with the larger ones and seemed 
to be under their control and protection at all times. A 
circular was issued during the strike signed by the officials 
of these three companies claiming they represented 95 per 
eent. of the coal production of the state, and they must 
have had authority to issue such a circular. Colorado has 
been unfortunate in having a strike in its coal mines each 


10 years. They are usually fierce struggles and always 
attended with violence, and this one was no exception to 
the rule. 

The document here narrates the history of the various 


conflicts in the mines, the arming of both sides in the 
struggle, arms and ammunition having been purchased and 
imported, and finally, the intervention of the militia and 
troops. Both sides are severely blamed for refusal to arbi- 
trate and a general indisposition to regard the rights of 
others, although the companies are subjected to the sharpest 
criticism on account of the methods employed for the control 
of the mining communities, the maintenance of business at 
company stores, and other acts of the same kind. 


The Majority Report 


In summing up the situation the majority report says: 


In Colorado it appeared that men on either side seemed 
to lose the respect they should have had for the rights of 
others, and at one time in the course of the strike there 
seemed to be a condition of anarchy throughout the southern 
part of the state. It has been unfortunate for Colorado and 
its people that these strikes should occur at stated periods 
with apparently no way to settle them except by force. We 
can not too strongly urge arbitration as a means of settling 
these disputes between capital and labor, and the people 
of this country are rapidly reaching the conclusion that parties 
to such a dispute must not be permitted to embroil a state or 
states in a prolonged and bloody warfare that disturbs so 
disastrously the peace and welfare of the Nation. To this 
end the Congress has created a Commission on Industrial 
Relations and authorized it to thoroughly investigate and 
ascertain the underlying causes leading up to struggles such 
as the Colorado strike and similar disturbances, and if 
possible suggest an effective remedy. 

All concerned in the unfortunate situation that existed in 
Colorado for so many months are to be congratulated that 
at least a partial settlement has been reached. Many efforts 
have been made by various agencies other than those set in 
motion by the President and by the Congress to find a solu- 
tion. In the end a proposal was made by President Wilson that 
all future difficulties be referred to a board of conciliation 
or arbitration, which should consist of three members of 
nation-wide reputation for ability and fairness. The miners 
accepted this proposal and called off the strike, but_ the 
operators have refused to accept this arrangement. It is 


yet to be seen whether the force of public sentiment will 
impress itself upon them in due time sufficiently to cause a 
thoroughly mutual acceptance of this principle of arbitration, 
which, while not wholly satisfactory to either party, is un- 
questionably for their best interests and the best interests 
of the public. 

By a gradual but sure development the coal business of 
the country is being conducted on a large scale and by 
frequent consolidations is largely being carried on by large 
companies. Next to the business of transportation the fuel 
business of the country touches the people and their business 
in an intimate and important way. If these strike troubles 
continue to break forth, it will plainly be necessary to con- 
sider seriously whether some measure of regulation shall not 
be adopted with reference to this business as carried on in 
interstate commerce, as is now done with reference to the 
business of transportation. 


In a minority report, Representative Austin makes the 
following recommendations: 


That if the parties to a coal strike fail or are unable to 
come to an agreement, the matters in controversy be referred 
to the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court as 
an arbitrator, and in the event of his sickness or unwilling- 
ness to serve, he request one of the associate justices of the 
Supreme Court to act as arbitrator. 

As the importation into Colorado of alien or foreign labor 
has been largely responsible for the last two strikes, resulting 
in the loss of over 60 lives and property, business, and wages 
amounting to $18,000,000 in the recent strike, the passage of 
a law to restrict undesirable or foreign immigration is of the 
greatest importance in preventing a repetition of the recent 
deplorable trouble in that state, practically amounting to a 
civil war, and requiring, according to President Wilson’s view, 
the presence of Federal troops for months. In the first strike 
80 per cent. of the strike breakers were aliens. During the 
recent trouble 80 per cent. of the strikers were foreigners 
and 80 per cent. of the strike breakers were foreigners. 

We should keep out of the United States strike breakers 
who do not speak our language; do not enter our country 
to make it their permanent home, and put forth no effort 
to learn our language or to become naturalized American 
citizens. Such a wise and patriotic measure as would accom- 
plish this purpose was recently passed by more than a two- 
thirds vote by both Houses of Congress, and although 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and the officers of the United Mine Workers, and 
thousands of others, including myself, appealed in vain to 
President Wilson in the name of and in the interest of 
organized and unorganized labor to make this bill the law 
of the land by signing it, he refused to do so. As a result 
the United States will continue to receive every year perhaps 
more than a million idle foreigners, ready and anxious to 
take the place and crowd out of employment the honest and 
deserving native and naturalized American citizens, and not 
only in Colorado but in every state in the Union. Until such 
a law is passed we will continue to have alien or foreign 
strike breakers in Colorado and other states. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Representative Myers has introduced a bill in the House 
for the creation and appointment of two assistant chiefs to 
the Department of Mines. One to be known as the “Assistant 
Chief of the Department of Mines for the Bituminous Region” 
and the other for the anthracite. The bill provides that the 
assistant chiefs shall be appointed by the Governor for a 
term of four years. It further provides that they shall have 
resided within the state for not less than 10 years immedi- 
ately preceding their appointments. They shall be not less 
than 50 years of age and shall have had at least 15 years’ 
practical experience in and around their respective classes 
of coal mines. They shall both have passed examinations 
given for inspectors in both regions respectively and shall 
hold certificates of competency qualifying them to act as 
such inspectors and they shall have had at least 8 years’ active 
experience as mine inspectors under the Department of Mines 
immediately preceding their appointment as assistant chiefs, 
and shall be eligible for appointment without again being 
required to pass a written examination, but will have to 
stand an oral examination. The bill places the salary at 
$4500 per year. The chief of the department at $6000, in- 
spectors at $4000 and deputies at $4000. The assistant chiefs 
are to be located at Scranton and Pittsburgh. 

Representative Holleran has introduced two bills pertain- 
ing to the bituminous region, one of which calls for an 
inspection of the mines by a committee of miners, the other 
for uniformity in the size and weight of cars where coal 
is mined and paid for by weight. 

The first bill provides that at every bituminous coal mine 
the miners employed therein shall have the right and authority 
at their option to select and appoint two or more of their 
number working at the mine as a miner’s committee of 
inspection. The committee is to have the authority to 
inspect all sections of the mine with respect to its safety, 
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ventilation and drainage, at least once every three months, 
and report their findings to the chief of the Department of 
Mines and to the mine inspector of the district. It also gives 
them the right to investigate all fatal accidents. 

The second bill provides that at every bituminous coal 
mine where coal is mined by measurement all cars filled 
by miners, ete., shall be uniform in each mine, except where 
by reason of difference in the thickness of the vein or veins 
being mined to a common tipple, such uniformity of cars is 
not practicable in the judgment of the mine inspector of the 
district. The said mine inspector is made final arbitrator 
in case of dispute, where cars are not required to be uniform 
in size and weight, and each individual car shall be branded 
with the proper weight of the empty car. 

A bill providing for the refund of the money collected 
by coal dealers by reason of the anthracite tax has been 
introduced in the House by Mr. Garner. The bill provides 
that <1ll coal companies who have collected from the people 
of the state any moneys by way of an increase in the price 
of coal, etc. when such state tax upon coal is thereafter 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the state 
shall refund to all persons the additional moneys with interest 
in the manner set forth in the bill. 

The Governor’s Child Labor Bill appeared in the House 
during the week, and provides that no child under 16 years 
of age shall be employed inside of any bituminous or anthra- 
cite mine. It also states that every child shall, between 
the ages of 14 and 15 if employed, spend one full day a 
week in a vocational school, and the child between 15 and 16 
years of age shall spend one-half day per week in a voca- 
tional school. The Governor in his inaugural address said 
that no child under 16 should work in Pennsylvania. He 
should be in school. 

Representative Powell has introduced a bill in the House 
providing for four new inspectors in the anthracite region, 
three in the first inspection district, which is Luzerne County, 
and one in the second district or Lackawanna County. 

In the event of a code for safety and regulation of opera- 
tions being adopted by the committee of quarry owners, opera- 
tives and employees, the Department of Labor and Industry 
and the State Industrial Board it is probable that no steps 
will be taken by the Department of Mines to draft rules. A 
resolution was adopted by the last Legislature for such rules, 
but the state board found that it had powers to adopt rules 
and meetings have been held here during the week, which 
will be continued later in the month. If the code is adopted 
by the board it will go into effect in the summer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Almedia—There is at present considerable activity among 
the coal dredgers here who are anxious to get their dredges 
in operation on the Susquehanna River. Unless the weather 
prevents, work will probably start in a few days. Four 
dredges will be put to work. 


Hazleton—John C. White, national president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, on Mar. 6, issued a call for a 
meeting of the executive boards of the three anthracite dis- 
tricts to be held at Wilkes-Barre, on Apr. 5. A date will then 
be fixed for the convention at which the next demands to be 
made upon the operators will be formulated. The present 
agreement expires in about one year. 


Summit Hill— The Citizens’ Committee of Summit Hill 
forming itself into the Summit Hill Civic Association, is ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of 5% acres of land at the place 
where Philip Ginter, the hunter, discovered anthracite coal 
in 1791, and where the first anthracite mine in the world was 
opened, and the coal shipped to Philadelphia to market. This 
land will be converted into an athletic field, and will be 
known as the Ginter Memorial Athletic Field. 





North Scranton—lH!mployees at the Fairview colliery of the 
Peoples Coal Co. were recently notified by the officials that 
the plant would close down indefinitely. The miners were 
instructed to remove their working tools and other belong- 
ings from the mine. 


Nanticoke—A stubborn fire in the Lee and Ross fan house 
of the Susquehanna Coal Co. recently, for a time threatened 
the safety of the 1000 men at work in the mines, but the 
timely arrival of an emergency fire fighting locomotive of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. quickly conquered the flames. A call was 
sent to the Honeypot yard of the Pennsylvania R.R. and an 
engine was quickly equipped with the emergency outfit. 
The engine has 150 lb. water pressure and quickly got the 
best of the blaze. A fan house on the same site was destroyed 
by fire several years ago. 


Dunmore—The Pennsylvania Coal Co. and the Hillside Coal 
& Tron Co. issued orders on Mar. 4, that from henceforth 
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district superintendents, mine foremen, assistant mine fore~ 
men, outside foremen, weighmasters and clerks must not use 
intoxicants. Otherwise thoy will have to seek employment 
elsewhere. Binding instructions also accompany the order 
and the rule will be strictly enforced. 


Mauch Chunk—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. is 
making arrangements to open boating on the Lehigh and 
Delaware divisions of its canal on Mar. 15. Many improve- 
ments are now being made. 


Scranton—In the production of 8,388,126 tons of coal in 
the five inspection districts of Lackawanna County and parts 
of other counties during 1914, 128 lives were lost; 142 mines 
were in operation in the five districts and more than 41,000 
men and boys were employed in the industry. The coal 
produced in the county during the year shows no material 
decrease from the production of other years. 


Bituminous 


COniontown—Following the marked increase in coke pro- 
duction since the beginning of the present year, the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. recently announced an increase in wages of 
10 per cent. for practically all of its 17,000 employees. 


Greensburg—John F. Bell, mine inspector for the 22nd bi- 
tuminous district, in his recent report, showed that 5,169,332 
tons of coal were mined during 1914. There were 25 mines 
in the district, most of them lying in Westmoreland County. 
Sixteen persons were killed while at work in the district. 
But little coke was made; the total output for the year be- 
ing 29,743 tons. 


Scottdale—The annual report of Mine Inspector B. R. 
Blower, for the 11th bituminous district, shows that the ton- 
nage fell off in the past year to the extent of 1,068,096 tons, 
the production being 5,694,568 tons. There were 12 fatal acci- 
dents in and about the mines, 408,561 tons of coal being pro- 
duced per fatality. 


Carroltown—A large force of men has been made idle by 
the closing of the Buckwheat mine, acquired some time ago 
by the Peale interests. It is said there was some sort of a 
misunderstanding regarding royalty payments, but no state- 
ment of the trouble has yet been given out. 


Marianna—The commission in charge of relief work at this 
place has been compelled to make another appeal to the people 
for funds to tide the needy over to Apr. 1, when it is expected 
the mines at Marianna will be put in operation. About five 
weeks ago part of the funds of the miners’ union which-was 
tied up in the failure of the Marianna bank were secured 
and this amount tided the needy over until this time. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wingrove—The store belonging to the New River Coal Co. 
was destroyed by fire recently. The building was valued at 
$3000 while the stock of goods was valued at $7000. It is 
not known how the fire originated. 


Huntington—Geologists and mining engineers are prepar- 
ing to urge the legislature to make an adequate appro- 
priation for the continuation of the West Virginia Geologi- 
cal Survey. It is stated that the appropriation for this Bu- 
reau has been cut from $45,000 to $7500, and that unless pro- 
vision is made for a continuation of the Survey’s work, it must 
soon be discontinued. 


Charleston-——More than 15,000 miners in the New River 
coalfield threaten to strike unless a satisfactory wage agree- 
ment is reached before the present agreement expires. The 
conference committee representing miners and operators ad- 
journed their session Mar. 6 without reaching such an agree- 
ment. 


Fairmont—At a recent meeting of the operating officials 
and sales managers of the Consclidation Coal Co., it was an- 
nounced that the mines in the Fairmont district would be 
operating on full time in the near future. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Chief Mine Inspector C. H. Nesbitt states 
that tho coal production for Alabama for 1914 will not exceed 
15,000,000 tons, at least 2,000,000 tons less than during 1913. 
Mr. Nesbitt expects to have the 1914 annual report completed 
within the next week. There was only one fatal accident re- 
ported to the chief mine inspector in the coal mines in this 
district for the month of February. This is a record for this 
district. 

KENTUCKY 

Hazard—Mining operations by the different coal compantes 

in the vicinity of Hazard have improved 50 per cent. within the 


past 10 days. Orders are said to be piling up at all the plants 
sufficient, it is said, to guarantee the operation of the mines 
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daily for the next 6 months. A number of the mines will 
also have to increase their output in order to fill the orders. 
The eastern Kentucky coal field is rapidly picking up to nor- 
mal conditions. 

The Kentucky Jewel Coal Co. recently secured a large 
order for coal to be shipped to the lake trade. This is the 
pioneer venture in getting the Hazard coal to the large 
markets around the Great Lakes and in the Northwest. 


St. Charles—Owing to depression in the coal business the 
St. Bernard Mining Co. recently laid off 40 men at this place. 
The force was also considerably reduced at Shamrock and at 
all the mines at Earlington. The men were laid off indefi- 
nitely. 


Prestonburgz—Beginning with the first of March the Middle 
Creek Coal Co., which has been employing 200 miners, began 
on a new scale of all mine work and loading, which was a 
reduction of from 10 to 20 per cent. 

The Beaver Pond Coal Co.’s mine here has been closed 
by the sheriff, as the result of claims which have been filed 
by the miners, who allege they have had only one payday in 
the last two months. The company is capitalized at $100,000. 
It has a contract with the city to supply electricity for the 
city lights and it is understood the power plant will be kept in 
operation. 


OHIO 


Hamden—The mines of the Starr-Hocking Coal Co. have 
been closed indefinitely because of lack of demand. 


Columbus—The Ohio Senate on Mar. 4 passed the Gallagher 
bill with only 9 dissenting votes. This measure allows coal 
miners and operators to agree independently of the Mine-Run 
Law enacted two years ago. The bill will go to the house 
where it is said to be assured of favorable consideration. 
This measure was designed to afford a settlement of the coal 
strike in eastern Ohio. 


INDIANA 


Oakland City—Three men who were entombed in the 
Ayrshire coal mine near here Mar. 7 were found dead on Mar. 
8 when the débris was cleared away. These men were plac- 
ing props when they were crushed by a fall of slate. 


Brazil—The leases of the Domestic Block Coal Co. on about 
1300 acres of land which were allowed to lapse during the 
period of financial difficulty of the mining company are being 
renewed, and it is rumored that the mine will change hands 
shortly. 

The American Coal Mining Co., made up of Brazil cap- 
italists and representing $1,000,000 investment, has opened 
near Bicknell what is said to be the largest mine in Indiana, 
with a capacity of 4000 tons a day, from veins 5 and 6. The 
officers are: President, William M. Zeller; Vice-President, H. 
R. McClellan; Secretary-Treasurer, W. J. Snyder; Mine Man- 
ager, H. G. Conrad. Office headquarters have been established 
in Indianapolis. 


Sullivan—W orkmen have about cleaned up the Union mine 
of the Consolidated Coal Co., which recently shut down be- 
cause of depressed trade conditions and higher freight rates 
than from competing mines. The rails will be pulled and the 
machinery transferred elsewhere. 


ILLINOIS 


Carlinville—The mine of the Carlinville Coal Co. will be 
shut down for several months, probably until early fall. It 
will be closed in order to make urgent and necesssary repairs, 
namely, the installation of two boilers. These boilers were 
condemned by the inspector several months ago, and their 
use was discontinued. However, the company placed a trac- 
tion engine at the air shaft of the mine to operate the fan. 
The 24 mules now in the mine will be removed until the re- 
pairs are completed. 


East St. Louis—Announcement has been made by officials of 
the United Mine Workers that the gang that has been operating 
throughout the 5th and 9th Districts, selling fraudulent min- 
ing certificates to miners has been broken up. Early in Jan- 
uary some of the ring leaders of this gang were captured and 
warrants were sworn out for others, who were indicted by the 
Grand Jury for selling to miners at prices ranging from $25 
to $40 each a certificate permitting the miner to work in any 
mine in the State of Illinois as required by the state law. 
These counterfelt certificates were so perfect, both in the 
workmanship and in the forging of the signatures that the 
state officers, as well as the mine officers had a hard time in 
satisfying themselves that something was wrong. 


Pana—Hight hundred miners at the Witt mine, west of 
here, were recently notified to remove all their tools from the 
mine, as it was going to shut down for an indefinite length 
of time. Four hundred miners employed at the Taylor Springs 
mine, near Hillsboro, were also notified that that operation 
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would shut down for an indefinite period. These mines are 
controlled by the Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago. 


Panama—The tipple and top works of the Shoal Creek Coal 
Co. at this place were destroyed by fire a short time ago. This 
will shut the mine down for many months. 


MISSOURI 


Rich Hill—The shaft on the property controlled by the 
Atlas Coal Mining Co., near Rich Hill, where a disastrous ex- 
plosion occurred last month, killing five miners, has been 
abandoned by order of the state coal mine inspector. The 
company is removing the machinery and equipment for use 
elsewhere. According to the owners of the land, another 
shaft will be put down near the old mine. 


COLORADO 


Denver—tThe Victor-American Fuel Co., J. C. Osgood, pres- 
ident, has purchased a large area of valuable coal land in 
Routt County, Colo., between Steamboat Springs and Hayden 
on the line of the Denver & Salt Lake R.R., also the mine 
of the Pinnacle Coal Co., in the Pinnacle vein of coal, near 
Oak Creek on the same railroad and likewise in Routt County. 
This mine has an output of about 1000 tons per day and is one 
of the best mines in that section. The coal is 12 ft. thick and 
a high-grade domestie and steam fuel. 
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Andrew Fitzsimmons, a veteran employee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co., has been placed on -the pension list. He 
served the company about 65 years. 


Edward H. Coxe, of Knoxville, Tenn., is spending a couple 
of weeks in Wyoming, making an examination for the Union 
Pacific Coal Co. of its properties with reference to safety and 
welfare. 


B. F. Riggs, chief of the construction department of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., has resigned his position, and in the 
future will devote all of his time to the management of the 
Fairmont Building & Investment Co. 


Harry S. Bott, of Altoona, in company with J. P. Laughery 
and W. A. Elder, has leased an extensive tract of coal land 
bordering on Coal Pit Run near Ligonier, Penn., for the pur- 
pose of developing the upper Freeport vein of coal. 


L. M. Dorsey, superintendent of the Piney Mining Co. at 
Riley, W. Va., for the past 11 years, has given up that posi- 
tion and moved to Winding Gulf, to become assistant super- 
intendent of the operation of the Winding Gulf Colliery Co. 


F. K. Day has been appointed division engineer in charge 
of the engineering works in West Virginia of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., in place of E. B. Moore, chief engineer re- 
signed. Loman Riggs of the same company has been pro- 
moted to assistant division engineer. 


Edward Cunningham, of Thurber, Texas, president of the 
United Mine Workers of Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, has 
resigned. William McLachlin, of Huntington, Ark., has been 
temporarily appointed to succeed Mr. Cunningham, who it is 
understood is to become state mine inspector in Texas. 


Joseph Meister, president and general manager of the 
Meister Coal Co., together with Jacob Meister, secretary of 
the same firm, both of Flushing, Ohio, recently made a trip to 
West Virginia to look over some coal lands in the Kanawha 
County field. They are contemplating taking over a block of 
coal in that district and opening operations. 


T. A. Bennett, who for the past 5 years has had charge of 
the conveyor and elevator belt sales of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has severed his connection with the Goodrich 
company, to become the assistant to the general sales man- 
ager of the New Jersey Zinc Co., with offices in New York 
City. Mr. Bennett will be succeeded by J. D. Mooney, form- 
erly special mining representative for the Goodrich com- 
pany. 
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Harvey S. Robins, a wealthy coal dealer, of Shamokin, 
Penn., died recently at Charleston, W. Va., where he had been 
spending the winter. The body was brought back to Shamo- 
kin and interred in the family plot at Reed Station Cemetery. 

Edward F. Boyle, 41 years of age, died at the Uniontown 
Hospital Mar. 5 from theveffects of injuries sustained through 
the bursting of a sheave wheel at the plant of the H. C. Frick 
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Coke Co., where he was mine foreman. Mr. Boyle has been 
employed at the mine for many years. He began at the Val- 
ley Works, but was later transferred to Leisenring No. 1 as 
fireboss. Mr. Boyle was born in Ireland and came to Amer- 
ica about 20 years ago. He married Miss Sarah Walsh, sister 
of Mine Inspector Walsh at Scottdale. His widow and four 
children survive. Interment took place at Scottdale. 
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Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines—“Hand Firing 
Soft Coal Under Power Plant Boilers,’ by Henry Kreisinger. 
Highty-three pages, 6x9 in., illustrating and describing the 
best methods of hand firing boilers with soft coal. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines—Miners’ Cir- 
cular 21, “What a Miner Can Do to Prevent Explosions of 
Gas and Coal Dust,” by George S. Rice. Twenty-four pages, 
6x9 in., unillustrated. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines—‘Procedure 
for Establishing a List of Permissible Miners’ Safety Lamps, 
Character of tests, conditions under which lamps will be 
tested and fees.” Ten pages, 6x9 in., unillustrated. 
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Hazard, Ky.—The Lexington & Eastern R.R. has announced 
its intention of building a 3-mile branch line of road up Buf- 
falo Creek just above Hazard to reach a rich undeveloped 





coal field. Coal development work is to be started at once on 
Buffalo Creek. 
Whitesburg, Ky.—It is said that an Eastern syndicate is 





purchasing coal lands in Knott County for the purpose of be- 
ginning early developments. A large part of the new purchase 
lies along Carr’s Fork of Kentucky River. A new extension 
of the Lexington & Eastern will be necessary. 


Cadiz, Ohio—The construction of a branch railroad from the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie at Adena, which will extend to this 
place, opening up a considerable territory heretofore inacces- 
sible is assured by the filing of a mortgage in Cleveland for 
$600,000 by the Short Creek Coal Co. The new line is to be 
known as the Adena, Cadiz & New Athens Railroad. 


Exeter, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Coal Co. will shortly be- 
gin the erection of a new pump house in the Muddy Brook Col- 
liery. This structure will be in the 11-ft. coal bed and be 
built of solid concrete with steel reinforcing. The roof will 
be arched. An idea of the size of the proposed structure may 
be gained from the statement that it will cost upward of $10,- 
000. 

Kemmerer, Wyo.—The Lincoln-Kemmerer Coal Co., a re- 
cently formed corporation with a capital stock of $250,000, is 
opening a new mine near here and within a short distance of 
the main track of the Oregon Short Line. A slope is be- 
ing sunk on a 12-ft. bed of coal of unusual quality, and 
the product of the new mine will be on the market within a 
few weeks. 


Barbourville, Ky.—Pennsylvania owners of 30,000 acres of 
coal and timber land in Clay County, Ky., recently met with a 
delegation of Clay and Knox County land owners and went 
over plans for a proposed railroad extension from Barbour- 
ville to Manchester, a distance of 24 miles. Clay is one of the 
few remaining Kentucky counties without a railroad. It is 
understood that the Pennsylvania interests want a free right 
of way and a moderate bonus, which it is believed will be 
forthcoming. 


Du Quoin, 111.—On or about the first of April engineers will 
begin the surveying for a continuation of an electric line 
operating through the coal fields of Perry, Franklin, William- 
son and Saline counties, with the objective point opposite 
Paducah on the Illinois shore. This line will open up an en- 
tirely new territory practically all the way through. From 
here it will go through Royalton, on to Herrin and Marion, 
then east through Williamson County to Carrier Mills in 
Saline County, and south through Hardin County to the Ohio 
River. It is understood that foreign capital is behind the 
road, and that it will be a continuation of what is now known 
as the Southern Traction Co. operating a short distance out 
of St. Louis, but which has a franchise to operate to this 
city. 

Boston, Mass.—The trustees of the Boston City Hospital 
will receive proposals for a coal pocket and coal handling ap- 
paratus to be constructed at the Boston City Hospital until 
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12 o’clock noon Mar. 16, 1915, at which time these pro- 7 
posals will be publicly opened and read. All proposals must 
be made on blank forms obtainable at the office of the engi- 
neers of the work, Bensmore & LeClear, 88 Broad St., Boston. 
All bidders will be required to give the trustees satisfactory © 
assurance of their competency, experience and responsibility. 
Proposals must be accompanied by a certified check on a 
Boston bank for $500, payable to the City of Boston. The 
right is reserved to reject any and all bids and to waive any 
defect or informality at the discretion of the trustees. John 
J. Dowling, M. D., is superintendent. 
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Cleveland, Ohio—The Cambridge Colliery Co. has increased — 
its capital stock from $1,600,000 to $2,000,000. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The King-Harlan Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $150,000. The incorporators are 
Tyler Calhoun, A. H. Wood, A. L. Childress, Harry Ward, and 
Harold C. Trabue. 


Chicago, Ill.—The John A. Logan Co., of Chicago, was re- 
cently organized with a capital stock of $50,000 to mine, buy 
and deal in coal and other minerals. The incorporators are 
Andrew J. Ryan, James EK. Condon and Thomas J. Condon. 


Mullins, W. Va.—The Mead-Toliver Coal Co. and the Wood- 
Sullivan Coal Co. both of Mullins, were recently organized 
with a capitalization of $100,000 each. Both firms were or- 
ganized with the same list of incorporators, namely, J. B. Sul- 
livan, of Mullins, J. E. Toliver and Joe L. Smith, of Beckley, 
and H. P. Mead, of Maben. 


Mullins, W. Va.—The Devils Fork Coal Co. was recently or- 
ganized with chief works at Barkers Ridge in Wyoming 
County. The capital stock is placed at $100,000 and the in- 
corporators are James Collins, of Bramwell, L. M. Franz, of 
Mullins, William Rezzonico, of Good Will, E. E. Hargsock, also 
of Good Will, and S. P. Franz, of Mullins. 
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Liverpool, England—tThe coal-heavers strike which tied up 
shipping at this port for some time has been settled. Some 
of the men returned to work Mar. 4 while the balance re- 
sumed work Mar. 5. 





Huntington, W. Va.—Huntington will probably be the scene. 
of the proposed gathering of West Virginia coal operators 
when the matter of organizing a self-defense league is taken 
up. Plans are now being made for the operators to organize 
an association which shall have for its purpose the protec- 
tion of the coal mining industry of the state. 


Charleston, W. WVa.—State officials estimate that nearly 
$200,000 will be paid out of the wdérkmen’s compensation fund 
to the families of the men who lost their lives at the Layland 
mine of the New River and Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., 
where a recent explosion occurred. The widows of the men 
lost will receive $20 per month with $5 per month for each 
child under 15 years of age. 





West Middletown, Penn.—It was recently learned that John 
A. Bell of Carnegie has renewed the options on 5000 acres of 
coal in the eastern part of Hopewell Township in the vicin- 
ity of Buffalo Village. The renewals are for 6 months, and 
it is generally believed throughout the district that the coal 
will be sold before the expiration of that time. The majority 
of the options are at $100 per acre while some are at $150 per 
acre. 


Point Pleasant, W. Va.—Harold W. Poysell and Edwin 
Marmet, receivers of the Marmet Coal Co., recently filed a re- 
port for the year ending Feb. 1, 1915, showing that the busi- 
ness made a profit during only four months of the year. These 
four months showed a profit of $14,558.98 while the remaining 
8 months footed up a total loss of $28,593.74, leaving a net loss 
of $14,034.75. 


Washington, D. C.—A complaint against the rate on coke 
from the Connellsville region to the Buffalo district in New 
York, was recently filed with the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission by the Buffalo Union Furnace Co. and the Wickwire 
Steel Co., in which it is stated that the rate on coke from 
the Connellsville district to the Buffalo territory is $1.85 per 
ton, whereas the rate on coal from the same origin to the sam» 
destination is but $1.40 per ton. 
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General Review 


Anthracite shipments show a heavy decline. Outlook for 
April business rather unfavorable. Bituminous buyers foreing 
concessions on new contracts. Negotiations progressing 
slowly. Pessimistic outlook for the Lake trade. 


Tangible evidence of the extremely adverse conditions 
prevailing in the anthracite market is seen in the current 
statement of shipments for the first two months of the year, 
which are the lightest in the modern history of the anthracite 
trade. This situation was fully anticipated, however, since 
all the collieries have been curtailing to a greater or less 
extent during this period—a most unusual condition in the 
mid-winter season. The low temperatures and sterms at the 
beginning of the current week arrived too late to stimulate 
any important buying, and the agencies are now turning 
their attention to the outlook for April business. These 
minimum prices of the year invariably create a rush of orders, 
but this season finds the consumers less interested than usual, 
and conservative observers are beginning to anticipate a 
light month. 

The bituminous agencies are still concentrating their 
entire attention on new contracts, the situation on which is 
generally unsatisfactory. Business is being closed with the 
greatest difficulty, and keen competition of the most aggres- 
sive kind is forcing the producers to make substantial con- 
eessions on old figures in many instances. In addition to 
this, the amount of business being closed is falling substan- 
tially behind previous records. The offshore movement from 
Hampton Roads has increased, but the accumulations continue 
large there, as well as at other Tidewater points, though 
prices are fairly well maintained, principally for the reason 
that there is little to be gained by cutting. Persistent rumors 
of a break in Coastwise freights was one of the features of 
the week. 

The warm weather, the extreme conservatism on the part 
of the retail dealers, and a relapse in the manufacturing and 
industrial demands from which so much has been expected, 
has created a distinctly adverse sentiment in the Pittsburgh 
district. Bids are exceedingly low on what few contracts 
come up, operators appreciating that this will be necessary 
to land the business. Lake shippers are still showing little 
or no interest in purchases, while the market is glutted with 
even more coal than during the past several weeks, and prices 
are softer. 

Ohio dealers are busily engaged in cleaning up stocks and 
manufacturing is not showing any increase, so that the de- 
mand is light in every direction. It is clear that the opening 
of the Lake trade will be slow. The Southern markets are 
heavily over-stocked, while the mines are running at half 
capacity, and some are even closed down entirely. 

Summer conditions prevail in the Middle Western market, 
with prices at unprecedented low levels. On new contracts 
buyers are deferring definite action, and using every means 
to force concessions on last year’s figures. Requisitions on 
current contracts have been restricted to the lowest minimum 
specified, and there are still large tonnages of consignment 
coal on track with more en route. The labor officials com- 
plain that there are more idle men than for a number of 


years. 
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What interest there is in Hampton Roads ccéals is confined 
to the freight market. Georges Creek shippers begin to enter 
market for season business, Anthracite orders accumulating 
for April delivery. 

Bituminous—The market shows a very sluggish tone. On 
Hampton Roads coals there is very little doing; prices are 
more or less soft, and the outlook disappointing. The dull- 
ness has spread to water freights and there afe persistent 
rumors that recent charters have been made at lower figures. 
This makes the buyers who have stayed out of the market all 
the more resolved to wait developments, and 5@10c. conces- 
sions no longer interest them. Most of the contracts already 
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closed include a rather generous protection clause and at 
present writing it looks as if some of the early prices would 
have to be revised. 

Meanwhile Pocahontas and New River are in heavy supply 
at the Virginia piers and occasionally low prices are made to 
free cars. At distributing points here stocks are still large 
and inquiry very light. Receipts here are mostly for contract 
application, only a fortnight or so remaining now for coal 
on the 1914 basis. 

There are signs of the Georges Creek interests entering the 
market now for season business with delivered prices on a 
competitive basis. In a good many quarters buyers are par- 
tial to this coal, but it seems almost inevitable that this year 
its tonnage here will be materially reduced. 

Shippers of the better grades from Pennsylvania continue 
active in this market but nothing significant as to tonnage 
can be reported. The prospect for a larger volume of these 
coals in New England is very much involved with the situa- 
tion on water freights. If the latter are high it means a 
larger opening all-rail and by reason of the difference in price 
f.o.b. a more favorable prospect at tide-water. 


Water freights are believed to be on the point of weaken- 
ing; that is, for current charters. The $1 rate that has been 
held very firmly for several weeks has receded to 90c., Hamp- 
ton Roads to Boston, and there are rumors, not yet confirmed, 
that an even lower rate has been named. The fact is, orders 
are so scarce that owners of coastwise transportation, barges 
in particular, are unable to place their tonnage. 


Anthracite—The weather continues so mild that there is 
no current business. The only present interest is in April 
delivery at the anticipated 50c. reduction in the circular. 
These prices have been discounted by individual shippers for 
Several weeks but New England buyers have heard rather 
less of such offers than if outside freights had been lower. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines ® sence aioe $0.90@1.40 $1.15@1 .60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*......, 2.45@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore ®. got ere oc, ORs, eae cars 2.85@2.95 
Hampton INOaGaw tens se kee ete ec s. Gee clsaccen $2.70@2.80 
Boston Partick seta de ieia tae, 1 Pees cies pe lke aes cee ae 3.70@3.90 
Providence {7s-) stirs A ery tee Oe Map UR cae 3.58@3.73 
* T.o.b. TOn cars. 
NEW YORK 
Buyers are forcing concessions on old contracts. Anthra- 


cite down to an irreducible minimum. Full April circulars 
prevail generally. 

Bituminous—The salient feature of the bituminous market 
continues to be the extremely sharp competition on new con- 
tracts which is having the expected result of forcing con- 
cessions on last year’s figures in many instances. This applies 
more particularly to those contracts where moderate advances 
were made last year; the reductions are back to the former 
level in most instances, but the agencies are meeting these 
figures only as a last resort, since they quite frequently mean 
the elimination of practically all their profit. 

The spot market continues in a rut and prices are very un- 
certain. The supplies at Tidewater continue excessive and 
there is considerable coal reported on demurrage at dif- 
ferent times which is accentuating the difficulties of the situ- 
ation and causing a wide fluctuation in quotations. The bunk- 
ering trade so far for the current month has been somewhat 
above the average. We continue prices on the same basis 
as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair grades, 
Pennsylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70 
@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15 Georges Creek, 
$3.15 @3.25. 

Anthracite—The local anthracite market has seldom, if 
ever, been so completely flat. The customary season’s end 
slowing up characteristic of March, has been doubly accentu- 
ated this season by the exceedingly poor business throughout 
the year, and the unfavorable outlook over the future. The 
individuals are making no pretense of obtaining anything 
above the April circular, with the possible exception of egg 
coal, on which the very best qualities command a very slight 
advance on the Apr. 1 schedule. Stove coal is impossible to 
move except when a certain proportion of egg is offered as an 
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inducement. Pea coal is very slow. A shortage of the steam 
grades is developing as would only be expected under the 


heavily curtailed mining operations. 

Working schedules have seldom ever been so severely re- 
stricted; the Delaware & Hudson have closed down for a 
straight week, while the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and the Jersey Central will work only three days and the Le- 
high Valley two days. The Reading Co. worked only three 
days last week. 

We quote the New York 
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market on the following basis: 
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Cieular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken: hi-saibeereycentrs ties $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
1D anise Bic Osco Okan Gn’ 3 5,35 4.85@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
StOVE le Jods eee eee 5.39 4.85@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
Chestnuts sauce trek 5.60 5.10@5.60 5.55 5.05@5.55 
6a. EG. oe 3.55 3.40@3.55 3.50 3.30@3.50 
Buckwheat... s.%5. 5.206 2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
Rice 3 Aiea ee ae 2.30 2.20@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.90@2.25 
Barley... ares aoe eee 1.80 1.70@1.80 1.75 1.30@1.75 
80 Dotted line indicates normal remperature curve 
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Slight stir in bituminous, which seems likely to continue. 
Prices will remain low, as indicated by the bids for spring 
contracts. Consumers curtailing purchases to the minimum. 
Anthracite very quiet. 


Bituminous—There is some increase in demand, but noth- 
ing to compare with what there should be at this time of the 
year, when so many contracts are to be made. Bidding is low, 
as otherwise there is little chance of getting the business. 
Competition apparently is not likely to be very sharp, as the 
chance of getting contracts depends so entirely on low bidding 
that many prefer to stay out entirely, in the hope that there 
will be small contracts and general orders enough to keep 
them going. It has often happened that when a spurt did 
come a great many operators and jobbers were without sur- 
plus and had to turn everything in on contracts, which had 
been taken at low prices. 

There is some coal on track and some consumers are buy- 
ing all their coal in this way, entirely at their own prices. 
Indications point to another season of prices made practically 
by the consumer. The mines still run at a slow rate and 
their capacity is so much greater than even a normal con- 
sumption, that any increase of demand would be quickly ab- 
sorbed. 

Pittsburgh operators have not signified that they will make 
a Buffalo price for spring and it may be that they will not do 
so at all, which leaves prices as per unofficial circular on the 
basis of $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, 
$2.55 tor mine-run and $2.15 for slack, with Allegheny Valley 
sizes about 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 

Anthracite—The demand is very light. Independent an- 
thracite operators have been selling at April prices and even 
at such a reduction have not been able to stimulate much de- 
mand. March is always a slow selling month, however, un- 
less it happens to be unusually cold, which has not been the 
case so far. 

The mines are running about as slow as they ever do and 
still there is a surplus; some shippers report that two or three 
days a week is a good average with them. Both stove and 
chestnut are in excess of the demand but oddly enough there 
seems to be no more egg than is needed, though it was very 
plentiful last fall. There is now about 175,000 tons of an- 
thracite afloat here, a third company having taken some ton- 
nage. Vessels are scarce, though they will usually take coal 
cargoes as fast as they discharge their winter grain. 





PHILADELPHIA 

week had little effect in increasing 
Steam sizes the only active depart- 
in bituminous, but little business 


Snow fall early in 
the anthracite demand. 
ment, Better inquiry 
showing as yet. 


Anthracite—Contrary to expectations, the snow storm late 
last week caused little or no increase in the anthracite de- 
mand. It is comparatively easy at the present time to fill up 
incomplete stocks with April-price coal, and interests main- 
taining the maximum circular, find themselves hard pressed 
to dispose of their heavily curtailed output. Even with the 


AGE Vol aN OnaL a 


inducement of the low prices, dealers hesitate to take on 
additional supplies. 

April offerings appear to be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception among the individuals; pea coal sells as low as $2.10 
at the mines, which is a flat concession of from 40 to 50c. 
from the circular. Steam sizes seem to be in fair demand, 
and the market is absorbing the curtailed production. Con- 
tracting on the broken and steam sizes has about been com- 
pleted, and the prices realized compare favorably with last 
year, during the previous coal season, namely, $3.35 for broken, 
$2.35 for pea, $1.30 for buckwheat, and 90c. for rice. 

Predictions as to the outlook for April and May are. varied. 
While it is undoubtedly true that the dealers are well stocked, 
those still desiring to take on coal at the low prices will 
probably cause a demand which will be difficult to fill; most 
dealers feel that they should receive shipments on all the 
orders they place for April consignment. But there has never 
been a period when there was such an apparent lack of in- 
terest in April business. 

Prices ruling at Tidewater are about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
Brokentracfoce savas cd ot tee eee $4.75 $4.50 
FNS sch anal Meet. vee ae ER ee eta 5.00 4.60@4.70 
Stove... Br SP AG oe Metres my tte ee 5.00 4.90@5.00 
Chestnut 4.55.5). ence eat Pe cee 5.25 4.90@5.00 


Bituminous—There seems to be a slightly better feeling 
in the trade, due to the fact that there appears to be a little 
more business in the market. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


ixport shipments for the week show up well. Dumpings 
for month of February 880,075 tons. Still an excessive supply 
in the yards. 


Dumpings over the Hampton Roads piers for the week 
have shown up satisfactorily under existing conditions. The 
export cargoes have gone forward by both schooner and 
steam vessels and there has probably been the largest num- 
ber of schooners sailing from Hampton Roads during the 
week just closed, in the history of the port; it is also under- 
stood that several others are now in port loading and due to 
clear in the next few days. Some little coal has been taken 
by the government and the coastwise movement has been fair. 
The railroad yards still have more than the normal supply 
of coal on hand but this has in no way affected prices as cut- 
ting does not seem to increase the demand for tidewater coal, 
especially on export business. i 
During the month of February just ended a total of 880,073 
tons of coal was dumped over the Hampton Roads piers. 
While these figures show a decrease of 5460 tons below those 
of January, it is really an increase over January shipments as 
the former month had 31 days while February had but 28 
days. During February the Norfolk & Western dumped 3883,- 
672 tons from Lamberts Point, the Chesapeake & Ohio 260,472 
tons from Newport News and the Virginian Ry. 235,929 tons 
from Sewalls Point. 
A total of 141 vessels, foreign and American, cleared for 
foreign ports and 14 of the American vessels were schooners. 
The following cargoes cleared from Norfolk and Newport 
News, between Feb. 27 and Mar. 5, inclusive: 


Norfolk Newport News 

Vessel Tons Destination Vessel Tons Destination 
Copenhagen 2203 Salaverry Neugus 3887 Port au Spain 
Chiswick 4500 Canal Zone Anna 1643 Santiago 
Franklyn 7400 Genoa, Italy Chas. Whittmore 1109 Cienfuegos 
Margaret Haskell 3260 Montevideo Edith 1791 Cienfuegos 
Berwindvale 7901 Havana,Cuba Margaret 1993 Cienfuegos 
Singleton Palmer 4072 Rio Matanzas 1525 Cadiz, Spain 
Marcus L. Uran 2720 Rio 
Mary FE. Palmer’ 1895 Rio 


Naugarland 6550 Genoa, Italy 
Addison E. Bullard2500 Montevideo 
Hermod 4500 Curacao 
Beckenham 6100 Canal Zone 


Nellie W. Craig 709 Bermuda 
Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 


BALTIMORE 


Snow and sleet storm impedes traffic and movement was 
light. Outlook on contracts not favorable. 


Export fuel and sample lots for contract tests have been 
delayed by the recent storms but not seriously as there was 
enough coal at Tide to meet the requirements generally. 
Contracting 
It seems likely from present outlook that the business closed 
by the middle of April will be less than last year. Prices 
remain about the same. West Virginia gas three-quarter is 
selling around 85 to 90c., with steam coal of low grade 
around 80 to S5e. and best fuels at $1.25. Pennsylvania lower 
grade coals sell at from 90c. to $1, and best fuels at from 
$1525 to sisa0. 


absorbs the attention of the bituminous trade. ° 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Market continues to advance. Sugar freights to West 


Indies steady up. 


There was a further advance in the freight market last 
week, owing to the continued demand for steamers for grain 
cargoes. Prompt boats are practically unobtainable. The 
British St. “Nora,” about 5000 tons cargo, was chartered in 
London to load coal from Range to Montevideo at $9.60. <A 
number of sailing vessels were chartered last week to Rio 
at $6 and $6.50; and also a vessel to the River Plate at about 
$7.25, free discharge. On above charters all foreign port 
charges are for the account of the charterers. There is a lull 
in sugar froights, and should same continue, it might be pos- 
sible to shade the rates to West Indies quoted below: 


To Rate To Rate 

PPM VR TN tGls sete ates vse $3.00 Guantanamo............$3.75 
Cardenas or Sagua..... . S75 Demerara:.. i...00. 5265. 18. 50@ 6.00 
RUMOEUGROM 5s dia'S es 3 a's 3 50 Bermuda Serr in cule 3.75@ 4.25 
Port of Spain, Trinidad... 3 50 Vers Orue’ iste ews cae 3250 

BR MIS ERE rh, fe ees 3 50 PAM DIOG eh AP arcu eee OO 

PE NOMMS ce Casts cain O.O0 Lane e st epee ae Cae Aare 10 20 
PearnGioeits sss. s+. 3.50 Montevideo, Buenos 

PAS UOT 6 o.c5 6s p <i cia 'e(a'> 2 3.50@4.00 Aires or La Plata...... 9.60 
CRUPROR Gs cn Heiss wAip w a's. \0, 008 3.25 Mediterranean.......... 9.60@12.00 
OTIS Sec age ta 3.75 WAT MATRIC: cect eye.c cto 8.40 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
(2 foreign steamers) Atlantic range Italy $9.60 
Baker Palmer Baltimore Boston 2240 
Helen W. Martin Baltimore Galveston 2029 
Sif Norwegian Norfolk Martinique 1959 
The Josephine Norfolk Savannah 563 
Nora British Atlantic range Montevideo 2537 9.60 
Myrtle Leaf British Port Johnston St. John, N. B. 336° 91235 
Progress IIT Norwegian Baltimore Mediterranean 2224 
Stella (ship) Norwegian Baltimore Rosario 1818 8.00 
Dorothy Palmer Norfolk Rio Janeiro 2315 6.00 
Chas. A. Campbell Norfolk Rio Janeiro 1493 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Market has lost strength and is quotable 5c. lower. Con- 
tract demand light. Mines operating at 50 to 60% capacity 


and producing too much coal, 


The Pittsburgh cCistrict coal market has lost in strength 
rather than gained in the past week or two. The domestic 
demand has been altogether unsatisfactory, on account of 
relatively warm weather and the extreme conservatism of 
retail dealers, while the demand from other quarters has 
experienced no further increase, and this has been a direct 
disappointment to coal operators, whose expectations were 
based upon a continuance of the improvement in manufac- 
turers’ demand that began two months or more ago. The 
market is more glutted with coal than at any time for many 
weeks, and prices are softer than ever. 

Contract buyers and Lake shippers are showing no interest 
whatever. Normally there should be a large volume of con- 
tract business under negotiation now, for the twelvemonth 
beginning Apr. 1, but the activity is far below normal for 
‘the time of year, and this despite the fact that such contracts 
would run through the period just before the biennial wage 
adjustment, when if ever the market should be strong. It 
looks as though twelvemonth contracts would be made at 
close to present prices, with no stiffening due to that influence. 
There has been hardly any coal bought for the Lake trade 
and predictions of an improvement now have reference to 
late in the season. The Pittsburgh district is operating at 
between 50 and 60% of nominal capacity, and is evidently 
producing too much coal at that. 

Prices quoted in recent reports as being practically nominal 
are now so generally departed from that we quote about 5c. 
per ton lower, and even these new prices are very frequently 
shaded: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1; nut, $1.05; mine-run, 
$1.10; %-in., $1.20; 1%-in., $1.30, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 


COLUMBUS 


Duliness characterizes the local coal industry. 
trade is dead and the same is true of steam business, 
trade prospects not bright. 


The coal trade has been quiet to the extreme. There has 
been little demand for domestie sizes, which coupled with 
weak steam business makes the tone of the market decidedly 
bad. There are no immediate hopes for the future until the 
arrival of the stocking season. 


Domestic 
Lake 


COAL 


Dealers’ stocks are sufficient for present needs and they 
are not inclined to order additional supplies at present. They 
are devoting their attention to “cleaning up” in order to 
avoid being caught with large stocks. The weather has been 
unfavorable and dealers are no longer looking for any cold 
spell which might stimulate trade. 


Little is doing in steam sizes. Manufacturing is not 
increasing and as a result fuel requirements are light. Rail- 


road fuel business shows a small increase but not sufficient 
to stimulate trade. Sales managers have considerable diffi- 
culty in renewing steam contracts, and many of them are 
being closed at low figures. Many steam users are content 
to buy in the open market. There is no disposition on the 
part of steam users to accumulate stocks at this time. 
Retailers have not been having much business and their 
trade has been extremely spotty. Retail prices have been 
shaded to a certain extent and there has been cutting in 
order to get business. This is especially true of Hocking 


Valley and West Virginia grades. Pocahontas prices are 
still fairly well maintained. 
Indications are not very bright for the Lake trade. Re- 


ports from the docks of the Northwest show that a consider- 
able tonnage will be carried over unless severe weather 
appears. Since manufacturing is quiet, the usual consumption 
of coal in the Northwest has not been maintained and it is 
believed the Lake season will be slow in opening. Chartering 
of boats is not active. Some Lake coal has been loaded but 
not aS much as usual at this time of the year. 
Prices in the Ohio field are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 


Rescreened-lumpieieriet ae nee. $1.45 $1.50 
1 


Inch anda quarter)... 0226s. J. 1.30 .35 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch............ 1.25 1.30 1.25 
ENGL E oes RP ala ccis « ccateteree thas 1.15 1325 1.15 
WVEING=ritie eens iace cre ae ae. 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.60 0.65 0.55 
Coarse slack. saa oe 0.50 0.55 0.45 
TOLEDO 
Upper docks to be cleaned up before fresh supplies are 

purchased. Opening business will be slow. 


Warm ,weather has deadened the demand in both the do- 
mestic and steam trades. Jobbers are booking some orders 
but practically everything is for immediate delivery. There 
is a difference of opinion among local dealers as to the begin- 
ning of a real trade in Lake coal. It is generally conceded 
that navigation will open earlier than usual but it is believed 
that trade will not open up with any briskness until after 
June. According to. late reports there are now about four and 
one-half millions of tons of coal on the upper docks which 
is a million more than was left over last season. There 
seems to be a disposition on the part of those in charge of 
the docks to clean up what coal there is on hand before stock- 
ing up extensively. The bulk of the shipments will not begin 
until about the first of July, and may not be very active then. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Prices unsettled and demand falling off all along the line 
on domestic grades. 


Trade is fair with a decreasing call for coal for domestic 
uses. The yards are well stocked in all lines and but little 
coal is coming forward. Prices for bituminous are rather un- 
settled, some dealers having made small advances on account 
of the increased duty while others have. made no change. 
Some lower grade anthracite is retailing at 50c. per ton less 
than prices quoted which are as follows: Retail anthracite 
egg, stove, and nut $8; grate $7.75; pea $6.75; bituminous steam 
$5.25; sereenings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, 
$7.50. Wholesale f.o.b. cars three-quarter lump, $3.80; screen- 
ings, $2.96. 


CLEVELAND 


Slack has advanced 10c. due to the light reveipts. 
trade not taking much coal and domestic sizes are off. 


Retail 


Monday night of this week there were not to exceed thirty 
ears of fine coal on track as compared with a normal supply 
of 150 cars. The trade took all the available fine coal at an 
advance of 10c., making the spot price $1.70 to $1.80. On the 
other hand there was no demand for coarse coal. Many of 
the mines in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio only 
worked from one to three days the week before. 

Lake coal will begin to arrive at Lake Erie ports the latter 
part of this month or early next, but this will not materially 
increase the amount of slack, as the Lake shipping season 
does not look very bright and operators do not expect to load 
much coal early. The Upper Lake stocks continue to drag 
and shipments are far from normal. 

There has been no inquiry recently for Lake vessels and a 
number of the larger shippers do not expect to close for 
their Lake business until April. 


484. 


The retail trade is taking’ so little coal that prices on 
domestic sizes are low. Pocahontas lump and egg prices for 
shipment are less than two dollars at the mines. 

Anthracite—Hard-coal shipping at Buffalo has started and 
has increased the demand for boats. The Lackawanna has 
loaded all but one of the ships it will cargo before the opening 
of navigation. The Erie has two boats ready for loading 
within the next few days and the Reading is expected to take 
some tonnage the next few weeks. The curtailment of Can- 
adian business has proved rather embarrassing to the anthra- 
cite shippers and caused a larger inquiry for boats to load 
coal. 

Quotations for shipment are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 

tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 

Runipiccsas see ee $3..05-16 | ok hike ee BELO eee Bo Se ee eee 

Lump Oink. serves: Cancun ules miata $280) Pe Ai cure b. Mece tees 

Dumps Ueno eee $2.35 LOC Mee ae eae” Cera be 
Lump ne lict core eee areas 2.20 2.00 $1.90 $1.90@2.00 

LOT a asinews rene ioicyo Oa SO h Err unm a NA ss Sete 9 MG es 

trae Vp re tea tics ang Pc pe wet TOG mama! eee ee lig Mean isc 
Mine’run))2........2.45@2.50 2.10 1.90 1.80 1.75@1.90 

Slack jeanne doen sen. 4g 1.90 1.80 iL 90.8 i eee 


CINCINNATI 
Contracting is proceeding slowly, consumers demanding 
lower prices than the trade will give. Prompt business some- 
what improved, 


Spring contracting business and the approach of the Lake 
trade have steadied up the market slightly. Very little actual 
business is being done just now, however, as buying is natu- 
rally on an extremely light basis. Prices on the larger con- 
tracts are rather unsettled, and the tendency on the part of 
consumers is to hold off in view of the present slow state of 
business and the uncertainty of the future. It is reported 
that a number of the smaller industrial concerns in this 
vicinity have closed contracts on the usual basis. 

Although a week of generally cold and disagreeable 
weather has helped the domestic trade, the retailer has not 
been forced into the market to any extent. 


LOUISVILLE 
Domestie market slightly improved by the colder weather, 
but the general outlook continues uniformly discouraging. 


Though reports from the eastern part of Kentucky are to 
the effect that mining operations are being resumed On a more 
or less general scale, market conditions are not of a character 
to substantiate this. The domestic market has shown im- 
provement, due to the return of colder weather, but the bene- 
fit is confined principally to the retailers. Industrial re- 
quirements are said to be somewhat better though prices are 
unchanged from a week ago. Prices, on block coal are 
ranging from $1.25 to $1.50, nut and slack, 55 to 70c. and 
are being maintained with some success, the stiffness of 
the steam grades being still due to the reduced output, rather 
than to any increased demand. 

Dotted line inaicates normal temperature curve 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Demand light and operations 


CoaL 
AcE 


Coal market very quiet. 
much restricted. 


The market on both lump and steam coal continues very 
quiet, with practically no improvement on either grade. The 
demand is small, and the mines in this district are running 
only about two or three days per week, while some are closed 
down entirely. The spring movement on lump coal has not 
yet started, but operators are not looking for very heavy 
bookings for spring and summer shipments, as nearly all of 
the retail yards are carrying over some stock. 
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CONNOIOLLSVILLE 

One merchant furnace inquires for coke; otherwise market 

stagnant. Increased production and shipments on part of 


steel interests. 


The only new demand for merchant coke is an inquiry 
from the Perry Iron Co., Erie, for 10,000 to 12,000 tons a 
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month over the second quarter or the balance of the year. 
The company has been quietly sounding the market for some 
time and is now out with a definite inquiry, expecting to put 
the furnace in blast about Apr. 1. The market for spot 
furnace coke is not well defined as there has been scarcely 
any buying. While there has been a very considerable in- 
crease in coke production in the past two months the increase 
is practically confined to the steel interests, the demand for 
merchant coke having experienced scarcely any improvement 
at all. We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.50@1.55; contract fur- 
nace, second quarter, $1.60; to Dec. 1 (nominal), $1.75; prompt 
foundry, $2@2.50; contract foundry, nominal, $2.20@2.30, per 
net ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Feb. 27 at 
274,935 tons, an increase of 3845 tons, and shipments at 278,461 
tons, an increase of 8573 tons. 


Buffalo—There is no one as yet prepared to champion the 
coke trade or even predict that it will soon come up to a 
greater activity. There is a steady sale as a fair number 
of the local furnaces are running and the demand for their 
output keeps up about as usual. Prices remain steady on 
the former basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry 
and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Birmingham—With several of the furnaces out of blast, 
many of the coke ovens in the district are idle, and will not 
be put back into blast until the furnaces resume operations. 


Chicago—Prices in the coke market show some change. 
Competition has caused April prices to become general for 
domestic sizes, and there has been increased absorption at 
these reduced figures. Furnace and foundry coke remain 
practically unchanged from last week. Prices are as follows: 
Byproduct, $4.75@4.95; Connellsville, $4.60@4.80; Wise County 
72-hr. (select), $4.50@4.75; gas coke, $4@4.25; furnace, $4.50@ 
4.65. 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

Steel Corporation working 67% capacity. Satisfactory 
increase in tonnage of unfilled orders. Purchases by consum- 
ing interests light. 


Negotiations closed in the past week bring the Illinois 
Central’s purchase of open-hearth rails from the Algoma 
Steel Co.’s mill in Ontario up to 35,000 tons. There are side- 
lights on this transaction which will not be publicly discussed, 
but it may yet have its value as an object lesson in the 
effects of free access to this market for Canadian rails, wire 


and other products, while on many American steel products — 


going to Canada the duties, already high, have just been 
increased 714%. The Algoma rail mill has now booked 60,000 
tons of rails on this side and 80,000 tons from the Canadian 
Pacific. Chicago rail sales of the week include 11,000 tons 
for the Lake Shore and 9000 tons for a line the Keystone 
Construction Co. is building in Kansas. The B. & O. placed 
7000 tons at Pittsburgh; the Terminal Railway of St. Louis 
bought 3000 tons and the United Railways of St. Louis 1400 
tons. An export order from Colombia calls for 1200 tons. 
While buying by manufacturing consumers of iron and 
steel has been light this month, the expectation is that the 
present rate of operations will hold through March and there 
is the hope that spring demand will be a factor by April. 
The Steel Corporation’s steel works are running this week at 
67% of ingot capacity. The Homestead plant is not supplied 
with orders insuring full output for several months, as widely 
published. Just now 85% of its steel capacity is active, but 
this is due to special plate orders for pipe work. The Steel 
Corporation’s statement of Mar. 10 showing 96,803 tons gain 
in unfilled orders last month, against 412,000 tons in January, 
is favorable in the light of the large inroads made in February 
by the heaviest mill shipments in months.—“The Iron Age.” 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 


CHICAGO 


Domestic coals still weak. 
prices. 
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Screenings buoyant at higher 
Smokeless coals lifeless. Anthracite soft. 


Screenings have sold as high as $1 per ton this week, 
showing an average gain of 25c. to 30c. over last week. 
Otherwise the market is spiritless. The domestic situation 
is a weather proposition entirely, and there is no encourage- 
ment in the outlook. Prices are about as low as could be 
expected, and operators have been obliged to make unheard 
of concessions to move coal. The limited lump production 
has been an important factor in maintaining the screenings 
market. Contracts are coming to the front, but most buyers 
are withholding definite action to ascertain if concessions 
on last year’s prices can be obtained. 
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The Gary steel mills are operating on a minimum scale, 
and railroad buying continues at the minimum quantities 
specified in the contracts. Unbilled domestic coal on hand 
at some mines is so great that shippers find it difficult to meet 
the demand for the small sizes. The consignment coal on 
tracks in Chicago is excessive and too much for the market 
to absorb. As a result, all kinds of coal and grades are being 
sold at unheard of prices. 

Mine run from the Indiana district has been selling below 
$1 per ton in a number of instances; it is reported that some 
of the Indiana operators show a disposition to move coal at 
any price in order to secure funds to meet their payrolls, 
the mines not even averaging half time. Screenings and 
steam sizes have been short of the demand, and as a conse- 
quence prices have moved up. 

Franklin and Williamson County screenings have been 
much stronger, and the smaller sizes of washed coal have 
shown betterment. The domestic grades made some improve- 
ment earlier in the week, but have again slumped. 

Screenings have also been very strong in the Springfield 
district but the domestic demand is not improved. 

There has been some Kentucky consignment coal, par- 
ticularly egg size, moved at sacrifice prices, and on the whole 
the demand is of a negligible quantity. 

On Hocking the situation is improved, the operators having 
evidently made up their minds to keep free coal off the market 
but it may be said that there is no betterment in the situation. 

There is still gloom and general demoralization in smoke- 
less sizes. Coal is sélling at 30c. to 40c. under list and few 
contracts, if any, have been let. 

Anthracite is very quiet, and some shipments have already 
been made at April list while there are reports of concessions 
under the April list in order to secure a tonnage. 

Splint coals are in bad shape, and it is reported there is 
considerable quantities on track and en route which will 
have to be sold at ridiculous figures. 

Prevailing prices are as follows: 


Williamson and 


Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 


Lump...... $1.25@1.50 $1.25@1.40 $1.35@1.60 $1.35@1.60 $1.35@1.75 
Setup. pit here Bee ae ANCuERS 
Steam lump oes uae 1.10@1.20 ees 
23-in. lump. Sane 1.25@1.35 TALE stews 
open aves te 1.15@1.25 eat net 
ine-run... 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.05 1.00@1.10 0.95@1.10 ne 
@@........ 1.20@1.50 1.15@1.35 1.15@1.35 1.10@1.30 ieee 
No.lwashed 1.25@1.50 uae ee? roe 1.25@1.50 
No.2washed 1.15@1.40 ae 1.25@1.40 
6x3-in. egg. iss oe ae ite 1.30@1.65 
Res ir reatete 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.20 1.05@1.20 Aine 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.50 hae eee ShaE 
No. 2 nut.. 1.25@1.35 Sie Sia oe a. ee 
Screenings.. 0.85@0.90 0.75@0.85 0.75@0.80 0.75@0.80 0.85@0.90 
Saline Co. N. Riv. & 

& Harrisburg E.. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
Lump...... $1.25@1.50 $1.25@1.40 $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.90 re cone 
oe. 1.15@1.30 1.00@1.35 ere eters $1.10@1.50 

ine-run... 1.00@1.10 ce 1.05@1.40 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.25 
Beg........ 1.25@1.40 1.00@1.25 1.50@1.75 1.40@1.90 wae 
No. l nut.. 1.35@1.50 ae te tee 
No. 2 nut.. 1.30@1.35 
Screenings.. 0.75@0.90 


Knox and Green County 5-in. lump, $1.35@1.50; 3-in. lump, 
$1.25@1.35; 5-in. egg, $1.15@1.20; 3-in. egg, $1.15@1.20; mine- 
run, $1@1.10; screenings, 80@85c. 


Dotted line indicates normal temperature curve 
ey 
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ST. LOUIS 


Summer conditions prevail and there are no indications of 
any improvement in sight. Scarcely any demand at all. 


In the Williamson-Franklin County field lump and egg 
has been quoted as low as $1.10, and nut at 95c. Inability to 
move these sizes has curtailed the tonnage in the district, 
and screenings are coming into their own; the latter part of 


the past week screenings were quoted at 85c., but it was 
impossible to buy any at that figure. No. 5 washed was 
quoted at 75 to 80c., though no one has any to sell. There 


is no indication that conditions will change, unless it might 
be that the prices on steam coal will advance. The washed 
market on Nos. 1, 2 and 3 is weak, but on Nos. 4 and 5 it is 
strong and will continue so. 
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In the Standard district lump has sold as low as 82%c. and 
85c., with a maximum of $1 for 2-in. lump. Screenings have 
gone to 75c., and indications are that they will continue to 
advance. There is no domestic demand at all to speak of, 
and very little steam. No inquiries are received from the 
country, excepting on the cheapest grades of coal, and this 
tonnage is remarkably light for this season of the year. 

No anthracite is reported moving in, but there is a heavy 
tonnage of smokeless egg coal at East St. Louis, rejected on 
account of weather conditions. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Some slight improvement due to short spell of old-fash- 
ioned March weather. Mines making better time. Prices 
gzenerally unchanged. Domestic coal season about ended, 


There is some improvement in operations at the Indiana 
mines, due to the colder weather; it appeared as if for a time 
domestic sales were about over for the season but the mines 
are now experiencing another little spurt. Operators, how- 
ever, are not counting on much further business in this di- 
rection, as their customers will buy only for current needs 
from now to the end of the season. 

Prices remain generally unchanged, though mine-run 
ranges from $1 to $1.20; sales are reported even less than $1 
but the coal thus offered either comes from some new de- 
velopment, or is of relatively poor quality. Slack prices are 
stiff, owing to the curtailment in production, due to the re- 
stricted call for domestic grades. Mines of the state are 
probably making a little better than half time. The in- 
dustrial demand continues to increase slowly and the railroad 
consumption is not larger than usual. 


KANSAS CITY 


Colder weather stimulates 
active. 


market, Steam grades also 


March has begun with a week of cold weather and the 
retail business holds up well. The wholesale trade has set- 
tled down to a summer basis, the steam-coal movement being 
close to the normal summer consumption just at present. A 
reduction of domestic tonnage has stimulated the steam-coal 
market somewhat and steadier prices, ranging about 10c. 
higher than ten days ago, are the rule. The production in 
the southern Kansas fields has been about three to four 
thousand tons in the last fortnight, and has done much toward 
overcoming the shaky condition of both domestic and steam 
markets, but especially the steam grades. 

Prices are as follows: 


At Mines _ Freight At Mines Freight 
Cherokee lump . $1.85@2.00 $0.80 Waverly nut...... $1.75 $0.40 
Cherokee mine- Novinger No. 1 
TUN eee bas 1.40@1.60 0.80 yb reh oer cans 2.00 0.60 
Cherokee nut... 1.85@2.00 0.70 Novinger coarse... 2.00 0.60 
Cherokee mill... 1.40@1.50 0.7 Novinger nut..... 1.85 0.60 
Cherokee slack... 1.25@1.35 0.70 Arkansas semi- 
Lexington block. 1.90@2.00 0.40 anthracite...... 2.50 2.00 
Parlor block... . 2.10 0.40 Arkansas sizes... . 4.10 2.10 
Farmers........ 2.00 0.40 Arkansas lump.... 3.85 2.10 
Richmond...... 1.90@2.00 0.40 Penn. chestnut... . 7.10 2.50* 
Waverly lump.. 1.85 0.40 Pénn> eff nan 6.85 2.50* 
Penn. grades...... 6.60 2.50* 


*To Chicago. 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Anthracite shipments for February and the first two 
months of 1914-15 were as follows: 


SUC 
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February 2 Months ——— 

1915 1914 
Phila. & Reading........ 693,743 746,793 1,454,500 1,761,919 
Lehigh Valley........... 887,267 681,844 1,841,339 1,492,432 
Cont. RRs Nios. suse 473,928 563,650 1,082,224 1,268,141 
Del. Lack. & West....... 630,246 573,553 1,205,784 1,192,491 
Der Hudsonid.c. 3-0 544,325 442,378 1,168,272 1,029,271 
Pennsylvania s,s cco. -6. 372,374 426,100 823,574 962,218 
PIG Se. on heap that ess laiany 535,883 533,307 1,112,890 1,239,610 
Ont. & Western......... 137,341 153,826 321,059 351,101 
SLOG a erste loctasl sche 4,275,107 4,121,451 9,009,642 9,297,183 
Stocks at Tidewater Jan. 31 were 798,125 tons as com- 


pared with 782,581 tons, Feb. 28. 
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The British reports usually printed under this heading 
have failed to arrive this week, due to the strike of the Liver- 
pool dockmen, 


Led 
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Philadelphia @ Reading 
Coal @ lron Co. 


President W. J. Richards of this company 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, as follows: 
The total production of anthracite coal from the lands 


reported for 


owned, leased and controlled by The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. for the year ended June 30, 1914, was 
10,271,669.04 tons, as compared with 12,807,996.06 tons mined 


during the previous year, a decrease of 2,536,327.02 tons, or 


19.8%. 


During the year the company mined §8,992,494.04 tons, 
a decrease of 2,097,248.12 tons, or 18.91%; purchased 218,957.08 


tons eee sold 8,747,643.19 tons, a decrease of 2,000,959.01 tons, 
or 18.62%, as compared with the previous year. 

The percentage of sizes above pea produced from the 
mining operations was 59.35% as compared with 59.92% the 
previous year. 

The decrease of receipts from the sale of anthracite as 
compared with last year was $8,131,818.30, this decrease 
resulting almost entirely from the fact that we sold 2,000- 
959.01 tons less in 1914; the decrease in receipts from sale 
of bituminous and from other sources was $147,262.66, the 
bituminous sales falling off 31,991.05 tons and $70,915.96, 
and other sources $76,346.70, making a total decrease in 
gross receipts of $8,279,080.96 as compared with previous year. 

The decrease in expenses, excluding the amount expended 
for improvements was $5,292,844.31, resulting from _ the 
decreased production of 2,097,248.12 tons. 


Cost of transportation of coal by rail and water during 
the year was $7,768,236.60, as compared with $10,093,802.65 
for the previous year, owing to the falling off in our sales 


of 2,000,959.01 tons. 

The cost of maintenance and repairs decreased $370,098.95 
and the cost of mining decreased $2,049,042.30 as compared 
with the previous year. 

The total sum expended for improvements during the year 
and charged to expenses was $1,193,385.43, as against $1,241,- 
070.64 the previous year. 

Thirty-one collieries were operated a total of 7313 days 
during the year ended June 30, 1914, as compared with a total 
of 8770 days during the previous year. None of the washeries 
was in operation during the year. The collieries have a 
capacity in excess of the maximum amount that they may 
be called on to produce. 

The funded indebtedness of the Coal & Iron Co. has been 
reduced by the following payment: Philadelphia & Reading 
Collateral Sinking Fund Loan, $30,000. This company has 
been reimbursed by Reading company for the payment of 
these bonds; the amount of this loan now outstanding is 
$1,050,000. 

On June 27, 1913, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
passed an act laying a tax on anthracite coal of 2%% of 
the value thereof when prepared for market, the law taking 
effect on June 28, 1913. The tax due by this company for the 
period from’ June 28 to Dec. 31, 1913, amounted to about 
$320,000. 

It is with feelings of 
records the sudden death on Apr. 
president of the company. 

At a special meeting of the board of directors, held on 
May 8, 1914, the office of chairman of the board was created, 
and Edward T. Stotesbury, a member of board, was elected 
to fill that position. 

W. J. Richards, vice-president and general manager, was 
elected president of the company to fill the vacancy caused 
by Mr. Baer’s death. 


profound regret that the board 
26, 1914, of George F. Baer, 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR 1913 


1914-1913 
Amount 


$30,946,264.63 
1,206,691.66 
276,157.24 
138,975.50 


1914, 


1913-1912 
Amount 
$39,078,082.93 
1,277,607.62 
302,713.60 
135,339.44 


Receipts 
Coal sales (anthracite)\). 2. 02a. a enone 
Coal sales (bituminous) . 
Coal rents 
House and land rents. 


Interest and dividends................... 108,037.96 109,377.15 
Mistellancotisirs oot teutieien erie Ee ee 27,855.08 79,942.29 
Totall redeipteyscesasws ats oe are $32,703,982.07 $40,983,063.03 
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Expenses 

Mining*coal ‘and repairs). ee ee ee $20,627,192.70 $23,046 ,333.95 
Improvements at collieries, ete............ 1,193,385.43 1,241,070.64 
Coal purchased (anthracite).............. 372,467.41 1,308,665.45 
Coal purchased (bituminous).............. 1,118,875.32 1,136,729.46 
Royalty of leased collieries................ 485,614.01 601,325.76 
Transportation of coal by rail............. 6,555,640.50 8,758,817.16 
Transportation of coal by water........... 1,212,596.10 1,334,985.49 
Handling coaliat depots..a2 pen. panes 406,451.87 458,379.15 
Taxes on coal lands and improvements. .... 488,195.49 512,300.00 
Improvements and repairs of houses....... 113,997.89 142,435.68 
Damages account coal dirt... RR 655.85 3,769.69 
All other ‘expenses'é. Waa ona een ee 1,120,958.62 1,201,568.49 

$33,606,031.19 $39 746,380.92 


Leas coal added to etock........<+-0:0 0's. 1'840,416.02 2'550,236.23 


37,196,144.69 
3,786,918.34 


94,649.51 
2,269,405.15 


Total 6xpensesi:enesarcntee oo) eee ee 31,855,615.17 


848,366.90 
86,248.18 


Proftt.invoperating: see sen ase Serene 
Fixed ‘charges and:taxes.i0 1. eee ee 
Interest on Reading Company loan. 

Interest on Reading Company commercial 


loan «shows hat At Sie reas cee rere eee 46,728.80 


Abandoned storage yard and jig house..... 176,784.37 
Additional wages awarded employees on ac- 
count of sliding-scale percentage......... 132,976.98 2,647,325.93 


715,389.92 
2,599, 286.55 


3,314,676.47 


PROMG ee yefacdwiure, che ys ra ey aa en eee 
Profit ‘of previous years: acest) eet tes 


1,139,592.41 
1,459,694.14 


Balance to Credit of Profit and Loss Account 2,599,286.55 


Tonnage— 
Mined (anthracite)nne oe eee eee 
Purchased. (anthracite) ®s_..)...2 0.0.22 
Sold (anthracite)........ rt oir Oe 
On. hand (anthracite) .))..2.2..4..5. 


8,992,494.04 

218,957.08 
8,747,643.19 
1,592,421.19 


11,089,742.16 
524,574.05 
10,748,603.00 
1,120,574.06 


BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1914 





Capital Accounts Amount Capital Accounts Amount 
Coal lands............ $48,368,137.77 P. & R. collateral sink. 
Timber lands: 5. sean 841,690.64 fund Loatis saaes eet $1,050,000.00 
New York and Eastern Capital stock. . 8,000,000.00 
depots. Bailie apt. 3 839,539.70 Reading Company. . 72,472,767.37 
Western yards and de- ve Current Liabilities. 
DOU AR 5 oe eee 1,824,284.15 
Miners’ and other Pay-rolls and vouchers. 1,062,744.29 
houses. u oe eee 553,137.67 Due for coal purchased. 30,622.90 
Realestate: sands lime Due for royalty....... 114,621.80 
provements...... .. 417,939.87 Freight and tolls ernie 17,523.12 
Storage yards and Cos. and individuals. . . 382,436.59 
washeries........... 675,107.78 Interest due.......... 120.00 
Other real estate...... 403,468.59 Interest and taxes acer. 497,717.94 
Improve. and equi an ao re 
coll. a SY 12,959,224.33 Sptckban SATS 
‘ Miners’ beneficial fund. 851.28 
Stocks, bonds and loans 9,863,914.75 2 eR. Ry. Co, Acct. 1,166/188.94 
m OF rofit and loss to June 
‘Total? ont eeeaee $76,746,445.25 30, 1913... 2,599,286.55 
Current Assets Profit and Loss ‘July ik 
Cash on hand......... $369,511.18 1913, to June 30, i914 715,389.92 
Bills receivable........ 6,989.69 os 
Coal accounts......... 3,098,297.27 Total... poke .e eee $3,314,676.47 
Rent accounts........ 51,795.13 Total: 5 on sie eee $88,141,270.71 
Companies and _ indi- 
viduals. . at. 980,541.56 
Coal on hand.. 5,401,478.91 
Supplies and materials 
on hand.. i eseee 1,433,010.48 
Totale: . eee tate $11,341,624.22 
Stocks, bonds and mort- 
gages. 53,201.24 . 
2 Note. For previous annual report of 
Westalees. $88,141,270.71 this company see Vol. 4, p. 1002. 
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Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


The following is a comparative statement of results for 
the past two years ended Dec. 31: 


1914 1913 Ine Dec. 
Net earnings: ..... $4,202,070 °9 $6,421,703) ee $2,220,633 
Res. for dep., ete. 2,014,316 2'839. Ci eee pee 824,979 | 
Interest on bonds 815,695 856,139 Jie ees 40,444 
Total deductions.. 2,830,011 3:695,004/— “sememiter 865,523 
Surplisme ve ete w ce 1,371,058 2126:2692" Seow 1,355,211 
Preferred’ dive..s. 1,353,590 15353;590.~ chp see ce een 
Surplus ae 17,469 1:30.26 80m ame creer 13365,200 
Previous surplus.. 10,526,112 9153,.438) $1.37 2567 00 eee eee 
Pipe Sur DLUSi ears 10,543,581 10,526,112 £7,469 See 


The O’Gara Coal Co. has announced that the interest cou- 
pons on its bonds, due Mar. 1 of the current year, will be paid 
on presentation at the office of the company in the Marquette 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


March 18, 1915 
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Coal Contracts 


COAL 


AGE 48% 
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It has been found impossible to eradicate all inaccuracies from this department; 
since tts inception 2.5 per cent, of the items listed have been reported as incorrect, in 
spite of the fact that we are paying a higher average scale of remuneration for this 
matter n has ever been paid by this, or any other coal journal. In the collection 
of this information the customary sources of inquiry, such as clipping bureaus, press 
reports, etc., were rejected because of their unreliability. Only information obtained 
directly from the source of the proposed business, or a seemingly reliable connection, is 
accepted, and much of this is drawn through our affiliations with other leading 
technical journals. In justice to ourselves and our readers, we believe this brief state- 
ment to be warranted. It is only through the close cooperation of all concerned that 

this department can attain a lasting success and be of real benefit to the coal trade. 
We will, therefore, appreciate any and all information relative to inaccuracies of 
contracts listed below. 

No. 97-—Baltimore, Md.—The following are the bidders on 
this contract (p. 356), which calls for an annual supply of 
about 240,000 tons of soft coal: Shaw Bros.; Baker Whitley 
Co.; Castner, Curran & Bullitt; W. H. Bradford; Coale & Co. 
Address Pur. Agt. & Gen. Mgr. W. P. Coria, Merchants «& 


Miners’ Transportation Co., Baltimore, Md. 


No. 131—Rochester, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (p. 357) 
which involves 6000 tons of anthracite and 6000 tons of semi- 
bituminous coal will be opened Mar. 19. Address Secy. J. S. 
Mullen, Municipal Bldg., Rochester. N. Y. 


No. 133—St. Louis, Mo.—Bids will be received by the 
government engineers here until noon, Mar. 15, for furnishing 
25,200 tons of coal in barges (p. 357). Address Maj. Clarke 
S. Smith,’ Mississippi River Commission, International Life 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


No. 137—Ellensburg, Wash.—The bids on this contract 
(p. 398) which provides for furnishing steam coal for Kittitas 
County were as follows: Roslyn Fuel Co. (special steam coal), 
$3.40, (washed steam coal) $3.60; Carter Transfer Co. (special 
steam coal), $3.50. Address County Audr. W. G. Damerow, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 

No, 143—Buffalo, N. Y.—The lowest bids on this contract 
(p. 398) were: Bituminous, C. A. & M. Kaiser (Buffalo), mine- 
run, $2.65; screened nut, $2.60; slack, $2.45; screenings, $2.15; 
smokeless, $2.70. Anthracite, Connell Anthracite Mining Co., 
grate, $5.10; egg, $5.30; pea, $4.25. Address Col. Francis G. 
Ward, Dept. of Public Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


No, 144—Oswego, N. Y,—The Board of Education will be 
in the market during the latter part of March for about 600 
tons of anthracite coal in egg, stove, nut and pea sizes (p. 358). 
Address Chief Clerk, Dept. of Education, City Hall, Oswego, 
New York. 


No, 183—Shawano, Wis.—This contract (p. 399) calls for 
1500 tons instead of 2000 tons of bituminous coal as previously 
stated. This business is usually done on a competitive basis, 
and is awarded on an evaporative test of the coal. Address 
Paul E. Caprano, City Water & Light Plant, Shawano, Wis. 

No. 192—Rockville Center, N. Y.—The local city government 
will be in the market for about 2500 tons of bituminous coal 
during the latter part of March (p. 399). This business is 
customarily done at $3.53 per ton. Address Village Clk. 
George S. Utter, Rockville Center, N. Y. 


No. 211—St. Albans, Vt.—We are advised by the Central 
Vermont Co. that they are not at the present time in the 
market for 190,000 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal, 
as stated in a previous issue (p. 400). Address Pur. Agt. J. 
W. Wardlaw, Central Vermont Ry. Co., St. Albans, Vt. 


No. 222—Bayonne, N. J.—Sealed proposals will be received 
by the Board of Education until 8 p.m., Mar. 18, for furnish- 
ing about 2500 tons of coal, the amount to be made up of 1500 
tons, more or less, of egg, stove, or nut coal, and 1000 tons, 
more or less, of pea coal (p. 446). Address Secy. W. J. Tomlin, 
Board of Education, Ave. C and 26th St., Bayonne, N. J. 


No. 241—Fall River, Mass.—The Stafford Mills advises that 
they are not in the market for coal as noted in a previous 
issue (p. 447). Address Treas. Charles B. Luther, Stafford 
Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


No, 255—Taunton, Mass.—Concerning this contract (p. 447), 
we have been advised by Reed & Barton that Pur. Agt. L. A. 
‘Hodges is no longer connected with this firm. Address E. R. 
Mitchell, Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass. 


No. 268S—Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until 2 p.m., Mar. 15, for furnishing anthracite and bitum- 
inous coal as required by the Police Department and Patrol 
Boat for the year beginning Apr. 10. Bids are to be accom- 
panied by a certified check for $500 and a bond of not less 




















than $5000 is required (p. 448). Address Board of Police 
Comrs., Headquarters Bldg., Franklin and Seneca St., Buffalo, 
New York. 

No. 276—Bennington, Vt.—The Twin State Gas & DBlectric 
Co. advise that they purchase their coal in the local market 
(p. 448). Address Mgr. E. E. Larabee, Bennington Division- 
Twin State Gas & Electric Co., Bennington, Vt. 


No, 279—Windsor Locks, Conn.—The Northern Connecticut 
Light & Power Co. report that they are not in the market for 
coal at the present time (p. 448). Address Northern Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


No. 285—Lynchburg, Va.—The Board of Education will 
soon be in the market for approximately 800 tons of mine-run 
coal, the present contract being closed at $3.45 per ton. 
Address City Clk. J. M. Otey, Board of Education, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

No. 286—Boston, Mass.—Proposals may be submitted until 
Mar. 15 for furnishing the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R. with approximately 15,500 tons of anthracite coal, divided 
as follows: 9800 tons of stove, 5000 tons of egg, 300 tons of 
chestnut, 400 tons of broken. Prices should be per gross 
ton f.o.b. cars at the mine. For further information on this 
contract refer to Inquiry No. 6044. Address Manager of 
Purchases and Supplies, N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R.R., Boston, 





Mass. 
No. 287—Chambersburg, Penn.—Chambersburg Electric 
Light Department will be in the market during April for 


approximately 2000 tons of bituminous “Jerome” coal. The 
present contract was closed at $2.90 per ton f.o.b., and was 
awarded on a test basis. ' Address Supt. J. H. Mowrey, 
Chambersburg Electric Light Dept., Chambersburg, Penn. 


No. 28S8S—Troy, N. Y¥.—The Board of Public Works will 
contract during April or May for about 1200 tons of egg and 
stove coal, to be used by the city schools. The present con- 
tract was closed at about $6.47 per ton. Address Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, Troy, N. Y. 

No, 289—Chicopee, Mass.—The Board of Education at this 
place usually contracts in April for about 1000 tons of 
Lackawanna egg coal, the present contract price being from 
$6.80 to $7 per ton. Address Committee on Supplies, Chicopee, 
Mass. 


No. 290—East Orange, N. J.—The Board of Education will 
be in the market during April or May for about 1800 gross 
tons of anthracite coal. Address Secy. Warren A. Clapp, 
Board of Education, East Orange, N. J. 


No. 291—Guantanamo Bay, Cuba—Telegraphic bids were 
received up to noon, Mar. 11, for either transportation of 
coal or coal and transportation, for delivery at the Naval 
Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. The quantity required is 
about 10,000 tons, and delivery is to be made by Apr. 30. A 
daily discharge rate of 300 tons is guaranteed at Guantanamo 
Bay. Address Paymaster Gen. of the Navy Samuel McGowan, 
Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, Navy Department, Washing- 
tons. Dy iC: 


No. 292—West Point, N. ¥.—Sealed proposals in triplicate 
will be received until noon, Apr. 15, for furnishing and deliver- 
ing charcoal, smithing and gas coal, as required at this post 
for the fiscal year 1916. Address Depot Quartermaster Maj. 
BE. J. Timberlake, West Point, N. Y. 


No. 293—Boston, Mass.—Proposals will be received by the 
Union Freight R.R. Co. for furnishing approximately 1800 
gross tons of broken anthracite coal, shipments to be made 
in carload lots to Boston in equal weekly deliveries for a 
period of one year beginning Apr. 1. In corresponding with 
this company refer to Inquiry No. 6040. Address Mgr. H. A. 
Fabian, Department of Purchases and Supplies, Union Freight 
R.R. Co., Boston, Mass. 

No. 294—Meriden, Conn.—Bids were received up to 11 a.m., 
Mar. 2, for supplying the Connecticut School for Boys with 
about 1300 tons of coal. Address Supt. Chas. M. Williams, 
Executive Committee, Connecticut School for Boys, Meriden, 
Connnecticut. 

No. 295—Danville, Penn.—Bids will be received until Mar 
20 for furnishing the State Hospital for the Insane with 
10,000 tons of No. 1 buckwheat, 500 tons of egg, and 100 tons 
of chestnut. Deliveries are to be made as ordered at the 
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hospital coal dump, between Apr. 1, 1915 and Mar. 31, 1916, 
and the coal must be free from slate and dirt, freshly mined 
and of the best quality. Address Steward H. B. Schultz, State 
Hospital for the Insane, Danville, Penn. 


No. 296—Leavenworth, Kan.—Bids will be received until 
noon, Mar. 20, for furnishing coal for the county court house, 
county jail, county hospital, and for the poor of the county. 
Address County Clk. J. HE. Voorhees, County Clerk’s Office, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

No. 297—Northampton, Mass.—The Northampton Gas Light 
Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 3500 tons of gas 
coal, delivery via N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Address Light, Heat 
& Power Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

No. 298—Clarendon, Ark.—The Clarendon Electric Light 
& Ice Co. will be in the market during April for about 2400 
tons of pea and slack coal. The approximate cost per ton 
is $3.50. Address Cont. Agt. J. T. Bateman, Clarendon Electric 
Light & Ice Co., Clarendon, Ark. 

No. 299—Hartford, Conn.—The Hartford Machine Screw Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 2500 tons of anthracite 
and bituminous coal, deliveries via N: Y., N. H. & H. R.R. 
and C. N. B, R.R. and teams. Address Pur. Agt. H. R. Grant, 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Hartford, Conn. 





No. 300——Stoughton, Wis.—The contract with, the: Moline 
Plow Co. for furnishing various sizes of coal for steam 


purposes will expire on Apr. 1. Address Mandt Wagon Branch 
of the Moline Plow Co., Stoughton, Wis. 


No. 301—Housatonie, Mass.—The Monument Mills will be 
in the market for 2000 tons of bituminous coal about Apr. 1, 
delivery via -N.--Y:, N: Hi. & Hy RR? Address: H. Cy Church, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

No. 302—East Moline, Iil—The contract with the Union 
Malleable Iron Co. for from four to eight cars of lump and 
egg coal per week expires on Apr. 1. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Union Malleable Iron Co., East Moline, Il. 


No. 303—New York, N. Y.—The following are the bids 
opened on Mar. 5 for furnishing 350 tons of No. 1 buckwheat 
coal for Bellevue Hospital: Robert Gordon & Son, $3.35; 
John S. Conabeer, $3.35; M. L. Bird, $3.41; Burns Bros., $3.39; 
Meyer-Denker-Sinram Co., $3.72; Chas. D. Norton Co., $3.34; 
S. Trimmer & Son, $3.75; John W. Peale, $3.11; Gavin Rowe, 
$3.29; Meeker & Co., $3.07. Address Contract Clk. Geo. D. 
White, Bellevue Hospital, 400 East 29th St., New York, N. Y. 


No. 304—Wilmington, Del.— Bids were received up to 10:30 
a.m., Mar. 1, for supplying the Water Department with 
approximately 3700 tons of bituminous coal for a period of 
one year beginning Apr. 1. Address Ch. Engr. Edgar M. 
Hoopes, Jr., Board of Water Commissioners, Wilmington, Del. 


No. 305—Atlantic, Iowa—The Municipal Electric Light 
Works will contract in April for about 4300 tons of Iowa 
steam coal, the present contract being closed at $2.10 delivered 
in bin. Address Mgr. T. E. Nichols, Municipal Electric Light 
Works, Atlantic, Iowa. 


No. 306—Algoma, Wis.—The City Water & Light plant wil! 
be in the market in April for a supply of mine-run Youghi- 
ogheny coal. This company consumes approximately 900 tons 
per year, the present contract price being $3.70 per ton, 
delivered in bin. Address Supt. J. O. Posson, City Water & 
Light Plant, Algoma, Wis. 


No. 307—Logansport, Ind.—The Logansport Electric Light 
Co. will soon be in the market for about 14,000 tons of 1%4-in. 
screenings. This plant is located alongside the Vandalia R.R. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Logansport Electric Light Co., 
Logansport, Ind. 


No. 308—Waterbury, Conn.—The Benedict & Burnham Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 22,000 tons of anthracite 
and bituminous coal, delivery via N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. 
Address Benedict & Burnham Co., Waterbury, Conn. 








No. 309—Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Kalamazoo Corset Co. at 
this place will be in the market about Apr. 1 for a supply 
of lump coal for steam purposes. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Kalamazoo Corset Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


No. 310—Griswoldville, Mass.—The Griswoldville Mfg. Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 3500 to 4000 tons of 
anthracite and bituminous coal. Address. Pur. Agt. J. W. 
Ballard, Griswoldville Mfg. Co., Griswoldville, Mass. 


No. 311—Chaska, Minn.—The Municipal Electric Light & 
Power Plant of this place will be in the market during April 
for approximately 800 tons of coal. The present contract was 
closed at $3.35 per ton. Address,Megr. & Supt. E. F. Strong, 


Municipal Electric Light & Power Plant, Chaska, Minn. 
No. 312—Chicago, Hil.—Sealed proposals will be received 


until 11 a.m., Mar. 15, for furnishing and delivering coal for 
the following departments in various sections of the city. 


COAL AGE 


Vol. 7, No. 11 


Each division, as listed in the following, is a separate contract, 
and the deposit required to accompany each bid is given: 








Department: 

Fire Health Street Police 
District, Nos late $500 $100 $100 $100 
District; Nomen we ae 500 100 100 100 
District:Nom os eee 600 200 100 100 
District No. 4.220238 800 100 100 100 
DDistiiote Nowe yen ae 500 100 100 

PUMPING STATIONS 

Central’ Park Ave. ace $2200 Chicago Ave...............--. $2000 
Sewage pumping stations....... 100 \ Twenty-second St............. 1900 
Hanson Stivf3.o ate teh ember 700> Sixty-eighth St... 3 Jeacce ae ae eee 
SpringfieldsAve.ceen © saat: 2000: “Rogers!Park. ©. (nce aeons 200 
Like, Vie wassnde nes ne eet ae tee 2200 ie Roseland lt cracgd see oe eee 1200 
Fourteenth Sta; . thie seer 2200 

MISCELLANEOUS 
City Hall’ Building 35 5.538 2) ubenc cs deta sens eee 900 
Bureau of Engineering’ 2 2 2.60. c. oehis de eee 100 
Bridges’ and Harbors’ :"); 00° elec! A eee 2 eee 200 


City Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


No. 313—Providence, R. I.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until Apr. 1 for furnishing anthracite coal required 
by the Federal Departments of the State of Rhode Island. 
Deliveries are to be made as specified, and each bid must be 
accompanied by a certified cheek for 5% of the bid. Address 
Chn. William A. Schofield, Board of Control and Supply, Room 
18, State House, Providence, R. I. 


No. 314—South Bend, Ind.—Bids will be received for 
furnishing the Singer Mfg. Co., Factory No. 3, 10,000 to 15,000 
tons of screenings, deliveries to be made in equal amounts 
throughout the year. Shipments are to be at the rate of 
10 to 18 cars per week during the winter and five to six 
cars during the summer, the contract to go into effect Apr. 1. 
The coal from the mines in Pike and Sullivan Counties, Ind., 
or Franklin and Williamson Counties, Ill., is preferred. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, Singer Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind. 


No. 315—Arlington, Mass.—The Arlington Gas Light Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for about 1500 tons of 
anthracite and bituminous coal, delivery via water and 
B. & M. R.R. Address H. L. Ogden, 131 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 


No. 316—Wyandotte, Mich.—The Municipal Light & Water 
Plant will be in the market during April for 5000 tons of West 
Virginia mine-run coal. Address Supt. A. S. McClenehan, 
Municipal Light & Water Plant, Wyandotte, Mich. 


No, 317—Putnam, Conn.—The Morse, Powhattan & Night- 
ingale Mills will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 2000 
tons of bituminous coal, delivery all rail via N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R.R. Address Pur. Agt. Augustus Morse, Morse, Pow- 
hattan & Nightingale Mills, Putnam, Conn. 

No. 318—Sullivan, Ind.—The present contract with the 
Sullivan Electric Co. for two or three cars of screenings per 
week will expire on Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Sul- 
livan Electric Co., Sullivan, Ind. 





CONTRACTS AWARDED 


No. 93—Jersey City, N. J.—This contract (pp. 356 and 436) 
has been awarded to Behrens Bros., Paterson Plank Road, 
Secaucus, N. J., at $4.19 per ton; contract provides for 2500 
gross tons of best quality pea coal. Address Clk. of the 
Bd. John T. Sweeney, Boulevard Commissioners, County Court 
House, Jersey City, N. J. 

No. 119—New York, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (p. 357), 
which provides for furnishing and delivering about 4,000,000 
lb. of No. 2 buckwheat coal alongside of dock at the asphalt 
plant, 90th and 91st St., East River, were as follows: Gavin 
Rowe, $4080 (awarded contract); William Farrell & Son, 
$4320; Pattison & Bowns, $4232.14; Chas. D. Norton Co., $4280; 
John W. Peale, $4380. Address Pres. Marcus M. Marks, 21st 
floor, Municipal Bldg., New York. 

No. 166—Concord, N. H.—The Board of Education has 
awarded this contract for about 1000 tons of anthracite 
coal (p. 399) to the E. S. Tenney Coal Co. The contract price is 
$6.80 per ton of small broken coal. Address Secy. Board of 
Education, Concord, N. H. 


No, 247—Montpelier, Vt.—This contract (p. 447) which pro- 
vides for furnishing 2000 tons of gas coal has been awarded to 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. Address Capital City Gas Co., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


or 


No. 256, 
vides for furnishing 1000 to 1500 tons of bituminous coal to 
the Black River Woolen Co. has been closed. No details are 
available. Address Pur. Agt. George P. Levey, Black River 
Woolen Co., Ludlow, Vt. 


For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the Con- 
tracts to Be Let section on the second page following. 











Ludlow, Vt.—This contract (p. 447) which pro-- 


eal» 
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We Have Reduced Coal Stripping To A Science 
Before MARION Shovels were used, stripping overburden was 


a haphazard and highly expensive operation. Now, when most 


of the open-pit coal mined is stripped “the MARION way,’ you 
can bank on the results, and you can be sure that the process will not be ex- 
pensive. There are more MARION coal stripping steam shovels in operation 
than all other makes combined, so when MARION engineers figure on your 
proposition, you may be very sure that they KNOW from much experience. 


Catalog 91 will start you the right way. Have you secured your copy? 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO. station x Marion, Ohio 


i a og ae ae ry ” 


No Cutting 
No Fitting 


Note the 
No Waste Simplicity Only 


Have You Our 8 Bolts to 


Mine Timber Tighten Up 
Pamphlet? 


Easy to Erect 


Steel Gangway Support, Style F 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Classified Aids 


Positions Wanted, 3 cents a word, minimum charge 50c. an insertion in advance. 
Positions Open, (Civil Service !xaminations), Employment Agencies (Labor 
Bureaus), Business Opportunities, Wanted (Agents and Salesmen—Contract 
Work), Miscellaneous (ducational— Books), For Sale, 5 cents a word, mini- 
mum charge, $1.00 an insertion. 


CUCU 


BOUL CCC) 


TU UCCO CUE CeCe eee 


POSITIONS OPEN 


AN EXPERIENCED MINING ENGINEER for large West 
Virginia coal operation. In reply state age, whether mar- 


Also experience you have 


ried or single and salary expected. 
Pires lon coal 


had, and give reference from former employees. 
Age. 


Employment Agencies 


The Employment Agencies advertising in this paper agree to refund any registration 
fee on demand any time within the first six months when no position is secured. 

EFFICIENCY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
—Solicits the confidential patronage of interested employers 
in behalf of our available list of technical and commercial 
members. 


POSITIONS WARTIEED 


AS MINING ENGINEER or draftsman; references. P. W. 
378, Coal Age. 
MINE ELECTRICIAN open for engagement, wide experi- 


ence in A. C. & D. C. mine equipments. P. W. 374, Coal Age. 

MINING ENGINEER and superintendent, 21 years’ experi- 
ence with coal companies having large coal and coke opera- 
tions,, “PS W...376; Goal -A ge: 

A COAL MINE ELECTRICIAN of wide experience as chief 
electrician and master mechanic, desires position; good refer- 
ence. P. W. 379, Coal Age. 

BY A SOBER, STEADY ENGINEER-MACHINIST; under- 
stand use of steam, air, electricity and general machine re- 
pair; A-1 recommendations. P. W. 381, Coal Age, Chicago. 

AS OUTSIDE FOREMAN at coal mines, West or South 
preferred; am practical in every detail and can give the 
very best of reference from present employer and others. 
P. W. 380, Coal Age. 

MINING ENGINEER, technical graduate, six years’ prac- 
tical experience in field and office, including preparation of 
plant plans, field construction and inspection; excellent refer- 
ences; in charge of plant construction at present. P. W. 348, 
Coal Age. 

ASSISTANT MINE FOREMAN—Expert mine _ surveyor 
would like a position as straw boss or assistant mine foreman; 





will do surveying on idle days; three years’ experience as 
mining engineer for large Illinois concern. P. W. 377, Coal 


Age, Chicago. 


FOR SALLIE 


COMPLETE SET, 12 volumes, good as new, International Cor- 
respondence School Mining Engineering Course; price $21. 
Box 73, Roslyn, Wash. 
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CONTRACTS TO BE LET 


FU CC 


24, 1915. 


TT 
Ue 


Bids received until Mar. 


Proposals for Furnishing Anthracite and 


Bituminous Coal 
State of New York. 

Sealed separate proposals will be received until 12 o’clock 
Noon, March 24th, 1915, and opened at that hour at each of 
the institutions named, for supplying such institutions with 
Coal for a period of one year from April 1, 1915. Proposals 
should be addressed to the following officers at the institu- 
tions named: Thomas Mott Osborne, Agent and Warden, Sing 
Sing Prison, Ossining, N. Y.; Charles F. Rattigzan, Agent 
and Warden, Auburn Prison, Auburn, N. Y.; William J. Ho- 
mer, Agent and Warden, Great Meadow Prison, Comstock, N. 
Y.; John B. Twombly, Agent and Warden, Clinton Prison, 
Dannemora, N. .Y.; R. F. C. Kieb, Medical Superintendent, 
Matteawan State Hospital, Beacon, N. Y.; Charles H. North, 
Medical Superintendent, Dannemora State Hospital, Danne- 
mora, N. Y. Specifications and Proposal Forms may be had 
by addressing the Agent and Warden, or Medical Superin- 
tendent of the institution for which it is desired to submit 
proposal. 

Dated Albany, N. Y., 


Mine Contract Work 


of all kinds, including Shaft Sinking, Steel, Wood 
and Concrete Construction and Machinery Erec- 
tion. Reasonable terms. Full details on 
request. Write me today. 


| F. D. Buffum 


February 27, 1915. 








Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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List | 
Second Hand Equipment 


For Sale—Exchange—Rent—Wanted 
Items not otherwise marked list equipment for sale. 


Rates: Less than 4 insertions 55 cents per line—4 to 11 insertions 50 
cents per line—12 or more insertions 45 cents per line. 
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NO'TEK—Most items are signed with only part of the 
andvertiser’s name. Complete names and addresses in alpha- 


betical order will be found under the heading “Addresses.” 


ADDRESSES 


NEW RIVER Co., The, Macdonald, 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Steam driven, 3 Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon duplex 2 stage and 


W. Va. 


5 Norwalk tandem 2 stage.—NIEW RIVIDR. 
CRUSHERS 
1—18x18” Single Roll crusher made by The Jeffrey Mfg. 


Co., Columbus, Ohio. Cheap if sold quickly. — AMERICAN 
( 


YHEMICAL CO., East Liverpool, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


For sale at less than half cost. Sixty 300 C.P. D.C. 220 V. 
Nernst are lamps, moon globes. In perfect running condition. 
Can be seen in use in our offices; $4 each. (Regular price, 


$9.50). Price includes drop lighting switch. Must sell, as our 
voltage is 110 in new office. HILL PUBLISHING CoO., 10th 
Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


FANS 


Ventilating from 18x7 down to 10x4, d.c. to steam engines 
Clifford, Capell, Robinson and Bullock.—NEW RIVER. 


GENERATING UNITS 


Generator sets direct current, 250 volt and 550 volt, direct 
connected and belted, capacities up to 250 kw.—NEW RIVER. 


HAULAGE ENGINES 


Tail rope and endless rope haulage engines.—NEW RIVER. 


MINE HOISTS : 


12 hoists from 14x20 to 24x48 in 
practically as good as new; makers, 
and Robinson.—NEW RIVER. 


MINING MACHINES 


Sullivan longwall, equipped with two 7x7 _ air engines, 
gage 40”, feed_chain x65’. In first-class condition and as 
good as new. Immediate delivery.—NEW RIVER. 


PUMPS 


High head. General service and boiler feed.—NEW RIVER. 


excellent condition and 
Vulean, Lane & Bodley 


HANS OLSON, Pres. 


JNO. A. FISHER, Sec’y. 


Punxsutawney Drilling and 
, Contracting Company 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty. 
Weber Bldg. PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


S200 


When It’s 
Diamond Core Drilling 
you want, write or wire us. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 


Birdsboro, Pa. 


TOU 
STU 


UT 


Make Your Pick Bits at Less Cost 


Make and sharpen your own pick bits on the 


Little Giant Power Hammer 


Gives position and accurate control of the blow and produces clean, 
sharp bits. An unskilled man can operate it with perfectly satisfactory 
results. Saves labor, time and material. No modern coal mine should 
be without the “Tittle Giant.’’ Sold by alljobbers. Write for Bulletin. 


MAYER BROS. CO. Mankato, Minn. 
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Coal Washing Plant at No. & Mine 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company, near Birmingham, Ala. 
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Barsteel Locomotive 


Insurance 
Means Hauling Coal “All Day Every Day”— 


accomplished by the following features: 


Barsteel Frame—Never been broken in service. 

Commutating Pole Motors—Sparkless over wide range of loads and 
overloads. 

Bronze Bearings with oil and waste lubrication. Last for years—and 
do not need an expert to replace. 

Only mine locomotive on market with Vauclain removable gib—sim- 
plest device for Journal Box. 

Hexagon Brass on main Journals. 

Brake rigging supported at three points—two points close to Brake 
Shoes. Strongest and safest on market. 

MCB Brake Shoe—recognized standard by all large railroads—strong- 
est and simplest scheme on market. 

Motor’s spring suspended. 

Separate axle caps—Oil and waste lubrication of axle bearings. 
Separate Oil Channel for filling axle bearings. 

Diagonally split Motor Field Frame. 

Heavy Controllers with large copper contacts. 

Only locomotive with nickel alloy grid-resistance. 

D-21 Trolley—Combines simplicity with strength. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Barsteel Users are Boosters—Ask Them 
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MOTIVES : Pages 490-494 
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the motors, control equipment, resistance and brake 
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be so chosen that dangerous heating will not develop 
under normal conditions. Graham Bright. COAL 
AGE, Vol. 7. 
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Seven men were saved in the preliminary rescue work 
at the Layland mine. Five men walked out after four 
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RUN-OF-MINE TALKS 


ON YOUR BUSINESS AND OURS 


By the Business Manager 


| HAVE on my desk three 
letters which give a little 
example in cause and effect 
that will interest both readers 
and advertisers. 


First I’m going to quote from 
a letter from H. C. Cooney, 
Manager of the Bell-Unicn 
Coal and Mining Company, of 
Curlew, Ky.: 


“We read the advertisements very care- 
fully, as we find many new ideas advanced 
and many new machines advertised therein, 
and are thoroughly enabled to keep up 
with the latest developments of the mar- 
ket. We have made various purchases 
through advertisements in Coal Age and are 
so well satisfied with it that we are today 
subscribing for it for our foreman.’ 


*k * *K 


HX agletterstronieG: tt amley 

man, Mining Engineer of the 
Madison Coal Corporation, at Glen 
Carbon ellie 


“T find the advertising pages of Coal Age 
as interesting as the editorials and con- 
stantly refer to them to keep posted on the 
advance in coal mining and mechanical 
equipment, and to keep our catalog file up 
to date. We have purchased a very large 
amount of material and equipment adver- 
tised in your paper.” 


OW with the readers talking 

like that about the advertising 
pages, surely the advertisers should 
have something to say. 


Surely the effect of the readers read- 
ing the ads should be felt by the 
advertisers—so now I’ll quote from 
the third letter, from H. Hi Hirsch) 
President of the Hirsch Electric Mine 
Lamp Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“You will be interested to know that the 
results obtained from advertising in Coal 
Age have far exceeded any other journal in 
which we have advertised. Our records 
show 6 inquiries from Coal Age to 1 
inquiry from any other paper. Such re- 
sults have clearly demonstrated to us that 
Coal Age reaches the coal mine officials 


better than any other medium we know 
of 


* *k * 


OULD there be any stronger 

proof of the value of your pa- 

per as a connecting link between the 
mine and the manufacturer? 


It is this sort of service—this making 
the technical paper the forum or 
meeting place for all who are inter- 
ested in and dependent on coal 
mining—that makes us a// winners. 


For it’s highly profitable to all three 
sides of that modern triangle — 
reader, advertiser and publisher. 
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T’S a hazardous undertaking, x 
This probing the depths for coal, new 
And the risks that lurk in the inky murk ys 
Strike fear to the bravest soul; 
For a miner may guide his actions 
By the strictest of safety’s creeds, : 
Yet be stricken low by a luckless blow In a half a wink he must plan and think 
Through another man’s misdeeds. 











HEN a danger leaps out upon T’S a murderous combination, 
him Is the mixing of booze and brain, 
As swift as a flash of light, 
In a half a wink he must plan and 
think, 
And he’s got to do it right; 
Then his muscles must do his bidding 


Which, as sure as fate, either soon or 
late, 


Brings calamities in its train; 
For a miner who grows so groggy 


And his mind must be clear to That he doesn’t know up from 
choose; down 
But he’s sure to fail if they’ve both Can raise more hell than a lyddite 
gone stale shell 
In the deadening grip of booze. Dropped into a busy town. 





| N the running of railway systems 

| Old Alcohol stands accursed, 

And he has no place in this year of grace, 
When the slogan is “Safety First!’ 

So the chances are all for gaining, 
And there’s nothing at all to lose, 

If the mining clan puts a stringent ban 
On the fellow who clings to booze. 
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Puts a stringent ban on booze 
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By GraHAM Bricut* 





SYNOPSIS—After the weight of a locomotive 
has been determined, the motors, control equip- 
ment, resistance and brake mechanism require care- 
ful attention. Motors should be so chosen that 
dangerous heating will not develop under normal 
conditions. 





In order to determine the proper equipment for a mine 
locomotive it is necessary to have the following infor- 
mation : 


Plan and profile of the road. 

Number of cars to be handled per trip. 

Number of cars to be handled per hour. 
Weight of empty cars. 

Length of cars. 

Weight of load. 

Frictional resistance of cars. 

Time of layover, including switching and making up trip. 
Voltage of circuit. 

Gage of track. 

Weight of rail. 

Radius and length of minimum curve. 

Spread of track on minimum curve. 

Limiting dimensions which locomotive can have. 
Position and range of trolley wire. 


It is seldom that all of the above information can be 
obtained, and in many cases it is necessary to make cer- 
tain assumptions to supply the missing data. This can 
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only be done by one having considerable experience in 
working out mining problems. 

Motors for mine locomotives are rated on the one-hour 
basis with a 75-deg. C. rise in temperature. This rating 
does not indicate the capacity of the motor for all-day 
service, and is not used in determining its ability to 
meet with a certain set of conditions. 

The capacity of a motor for all-day service depends 
upon the temperature which the windings will attain. 
This in turn depends upon the average heating value of 
the current. Since the heat generated by an electric cur- 
rent is proportional to the square of the current value, 
the average heating for all-day service must depend upon 
the square root of the mean square of the current. 

Two motors may have the same one-hour rating, but 
one may have a much larger continuous capacity than 


*Hngineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 
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the other, due to better design and the proper distribu- 
tion of the losses. A poorly ventilated motor will in 
some cases have “hot spots,” and since “a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link,” these hot spots will lower 
the capacity of the machine. This is due to the fact that, 
in order to keep these spots within a safe temperature 
rise, the average temperature of the windings must be 
kept much lower than would be necessary if such spots 
were eliminated by proper design. 

That the real capacity of a motor is its continuous 
capacity for all-day service and not the rating for one hour 
is apparently not generally appreciated among mine op- 
erators. The one-hour rating depends largely upon the 
thermal capacity of the motor, while the continuous rat- 
ing depends on the ventilation, distribution of the losses 
and the capacity of the machine to radiate heat. 

The one-hour capacity is not a fair rating of a motor 
for the foregoing reason and also because the speed of the 
motor is not taken into account. A fairer way would be 
to rate the machine on the pounds tractive effort at the 
wheels, irrespective of the speed, provided it is not con- 
sidered essential for commercial reasons to capitalize the 
increased horsepower ratings due to increase in speed. 


NIGH Ke 
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Fig. 2. A LocomMotivE witH Bar-STEEL 
FRAME FACILITATING VENTILATION 


If the length of haul, the grade, curve, running time 
and time of layover are known, the current for each part 
of the run can be computed. In most main-haulage 
cases the locomotive will have a definite cycle to go 
through, this cycle being repeated throughout the work- 
ing day. If the square root of the mean square current 
for one eycle can be found, this will, of course, determine 
the suitability of the motor selected for the all-day service 
as regards heating capacity. 


Morors ARE SELECTED To SuIT THE WEIGHT OF THE 
LocoMOTIVE 


After the locomotive weight is determined, the motor 
equipment is selected. By means of the motor curve the 
current and speed can be obtained for each part of the cy- 
cle. Each current value is then squared and multiplied 
by the time that it lasts. By adding these time-current- 
squared values and dividing by the total time, including 
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layover, the average squared value of the current is ob- 
tained. The square root of this quantity will give the 
root mean squared value of the current for a complete 
eycle. If the continuous capacity of the motor is above 
the root mean squared value the machine is of sufficient 
capacity; if below, it is not large enough and a larger 
motor should be selected. 

The continuous-current capacity of mine motors is gen- 
erally given at two voltages. If the service is main haulage 
and the distances traversed are fairly long with good line 
voltage, the value at the higher potential should be used. 
If the service is gathering and switching or if the line 
voltage is poor, the value at the lower pressure should be 
employed. The increased iron loss of the motor at the 
higher voltage is responsible for the lower current ca- 
pacity. 

When the locomotive is accelerating, the current is con- 
siderably greater than when running at constant speed. 
This, together with the switching and making up of 
trips at the ends of the run, produces extra heating, and 
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Mine Locomotive Motor 


actual calculations show that this can be allowed for by 
adding 10 per cent. to the sum of the time-current-squared 
values for fairly long runs and 15 per cent. for short runs. 
The exact heating value of the accelerating currents can 
be calculated closely, but as a rule this is not necessary 
and can be taken care of by the above method of adding 
from 10 to 15 per cent. to the time-current-squared values. 

Since the actual all-day capacity of a mine motor is de- 
termined by its ability to get rid of heat by radiation 
and convection, any construction that will facilitate the 
ventilation of the machine will add to the all-day capacity. 
In the past, nine locomotives have as a rule been built 
with box-type frames of cast iron, rolled steel or struc- 
tural steel. In all cases the frame was really an inverted 
box closed at the top and sides and nearly closed at the 
ends. 

As considerable heat is generated by the motors, re- 
sistance grids and brake shoes, the temperature of the air 
around the motor will become considerably higher than 
the outside atmosphere. Where much sand is used the 
air inside of the frame will be constantly full of grit 
which will work its way into the bearings. 

One of the recent improvements in locomotives is the 
“bar-steel” type of frame, which is an open frame made 
of steel casting. This frame being open on the sides 
permits of free circulation of air across the motors and 
resistance. This will increase the capacity of the equip- 
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ment, since the rise in temperature will be much lessened 
by this ventilation. 

There are a number of other features about the “‘bar- 
steel” frame that make it desirable. The amount of in- 
spection and attention a locomotive receives depends 
largely upon the accessibility of its parts. This type of 
frame lends itself admirably to this feature by providing 
ample openings through which inspection and repairs can 
be made. This frame can be made amply strong to meet 
the severe conditions that exist in mines, and in event of 
a collision it may be bent; it has never been broken, 
A bent frame can be easily straightened by a blacksmith. 


An ASSUMED CASE 


To illustrate the working out of the above principles, 
the following conditions may be assumed to exist at a 
mine which desires to install electric haulage: 


Locomotives required % c.cdsvsie icicles. tHe sl 614 1 
Profile as follows: 

1300 ft. 2 per cent. grade against load. 

1400 ft. 1 per cent. grade against load. 

2200 ft. level. 
Number of cars to be handled per trip... 20 
Number of cars to be handled per hour.. 50 
WAN Cond Meveahe hina Crh ence noo a Oe oe « 2000 lb. 
IW.ere ht OF Odd aac. oe aerdecemee See acta ees 4500 Ib. 
Dotal welshteor loaded Carinae aa. ss > + 6500 Ib. 
Erictional resistance Of Garsian.s..cces 3s 30 lb. per ton 


Time of layover, including switching and 
pened s@ha k= k dl] 6 BM ay Rue kM cil yin ay Nee. REAR RAOn bio 5 
VOlta ran Oty CLIRCUIG TS + thse See Panes sieuanee 2 


min. each end 


IB ECMO LARUL A Chee ieptetetes inst ramel e) aersteue ire es) 36 in. 
Wieteht cots rail ja epseta sere cent ekee tuetac state sts 30 lb. per yd. 
Radius*ot minimuny Curves. .ockies ese 25. £4. 
Meneth "of minimum Curveteus nico. uses 20 Et 

NPLead Or false On (CUrVeL. wiet-acuclas a ots y% i 


n. 
Limiting dimensions of locomotive, 5 ft. wide, 4 ft. high. 

“ ee re ae 6 in. outside of rail; height above rail, 4 ft. 
in. to , 


The total weight of the trip will be 65 tons. 

The limiting condition in regard to weight is, of 
course, on the 2 per cent. grade. The weight of the loco- 
motive will be found as follows, applying the formula 
given in Coat Aas of Mar. 6, 1915: 

30 X 65 + 20 X 2 X 65 ++ 20 X 2X W = 400 W 

W = 12.6 tons if cast-iron wheels are used ; 
W = 9.88 tons if steel wheels are used. 

It would, therefore, be necessary to use a 13-ton loco- 
motive with cast-iron wheels or a 10-ton locomotive with 
steel wheels. Steel wheels should be used unless the cus- 
tomer specifies cast iron. A locomotive to negotiate a 
25-ft. curve should have a wheel base not more than 55 
in. with 33-in. wheels or 65 in. with 30-in. wheels. With 
motors tandem hung no trouble will be experienced in 
keeping below 55 in. or 65 in. for a 10-ton locomotive. 

The number of cars to be handled per hour being 450, 
the trips per hour will be 50 ~ 20 = 21%. The total 
time per trip, including layover at each end, will therefore 
be 60 + 214 = 24 min. Allowing 5 min. layover at each 
end will make the actual running time 14 min. 

For a locomotive of a given weight there are, as a rule, 
two or more motors to choose from. For a 10-ton ma- 
chine these motors range from 40 to 50 hp. in capacity, 
although larger ones are sometimes required for special 
cases. A 40-hp. motor is selected for the first trial. The 
locomotive will have 30-in. wheels with a gear ratio of 
4.78 to 1. The highest gear reduction is always selected 
unless a greater speed is required and can be obtained 
without overloading the motors. The characteristics of 
this motor are shown by the curves in Fig. 3. 

This curve is made from an actual test, and the tractive 
effort given includes gear losses, so that to obtain the 
draw-bar pull only the locomotive friction should be de- 
ducted. A table of data covering the case, such as shown 
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in Table 1 or 2, should be prepared, the values inserted 
being calculated from the motor curves and weights to be 
handled. Since the curves give values for one motor, 
the locomotive and trailing weight should be divided by 
two to give the weight each motor will be required to 
handle. 





TABLE I 
Speed 
Miles Total Dis- 
per Tr. Loco. Train Gradetance, Time, Amp.? X 
Hrs Amps )b ff. Res. Ress Resp Tt. Sec. Amp.? Time 
8.5 87 1050 75 975 0 2200 «177 7,569 1,340,C00 
6.5 5165 2550 75 975 1500 1300 136 27,225 3,700,000 
7.2, 125 1800 °75 975 750 1400 133 15,625 2,080,0C0 
Returning with Empty Trip 
10 25 75 75 300 —300 1400 96 625 60,000 
10 0 —225 75 300 —600 1300 89 
10 45 375 iD 300 0 2200 150 2,025 303,000 
Amp.? X time = 7,483,000 
Phas! 10% ® tor accelerating, switching; ete... 20-445..4tled soe oe 748,300 
Total ‘ampi245< time. ek ee ay Gee ie ee ee ee Se Sh 8,231,300 
Total running time, sec...... : , ese Ts 781 
Total ‘time sat' both lends sears. .ianeentcate eer ae te 659 
Total time including layover, sec. 1440 


8,231,800 + 1440 = 5700 = mean oF ewnee s ERIS 
The square root of 5700 = 75.5 = square root of mean square current. 
Capacity of 40-hp. motor is 60 amp. 


THE WEIGHTS PER Motor ARE Founp 


For the above project the weight of locomotive is five 
tons per motor; the loaded trailing weight, 324% tons per 
motor, and the light trailing weight, 10 tons per ue 
Assume that the locomotive starts with a load on a level 
track and runs 2200 ft., when it encounters a 2 per cent. 
grade. After ascending this grade for 1300 ft. the grade 
changes to 1 per cent. for 1400 ft. The return trip will 
be with empty cars. 

Starting with the loaded trip on the level, the locomo- 


tive resistance per motor will be 5 K 15 = 75 lb. This 
value is placed under “locomotive resistance” in the table. 
The train resistance will be 32.5 « 30 975 Ib. The 


grade resistance will be zero. The total tractive effort will 
be 1050 Ib. 

Consulting the motor curves of Fig. 3 the current 
for a tractive effort of 1050 lb. is 87 amp. and the speed 
8.5 miles per hour. The time to cover 2200 ft. at 8.5 
miles per hour will be 177 sec. The amperes squared will 
be 7569 and the amperes squared multiplied by time will 
be 1,340,000. These values should be recorded in their 
proper place in the table. 

When the 2 per cent. grade is reached, the train and 
locomotive resistance wil i cere the same, while the grade 
resistance will be 40 5 +5) = 1500 1b. The total 
tractive effort will be + ae he which corresponds to a mo- 
tor current of 165 amp. and a speed of 6.5 miles per hour. 
At this speed it will require 143 sec. to travel 1300 ft. By 
the same process the values for the 1 per cent. grade are 
calculated and filled in the table. 

On the return trip with the empty cars the locomo- 
tive resistance will be the same, the train resistance 300 
lb. for 10 tons, and the down-grade resistance —300 Ib. 
for the 1 per cent. and —600 lb. for the 2 per cent. grade. 
It will be noted that, running down the 2 per cent. grade, 
the net tractive effort is —225 lb., which means that the 
brakes must be applied in descending this grade. 


Ten Mites pER Hour Witt Prospasty Not Be 
EXCEEDED 
On the 1 per cent. grade and on the level the speeds 
shown on the curve of Fig. 3 are too high for most mines 
unless the track is in good shape. It is likely that the 
operator will not care to run faster than 10 miles per 
hour, which he can do by operating the motors in series 
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on low notches, or by cutting off the power and coasting 
before the speed becomes too high. 

The total running time is 781 sec., or 13 min. 1 see. 
The actual running time will be close to 14 min., due to 
time taken to start and stop the trip and for possible 
slowing down at cross-overs. As the total time for a 
round trip is 24 min., a layover of five minutes is obtained 
at each end. 

The product of the total current squared by the time 
is 7,483,000. To this, 10 per cent. should be added to 
allow for acceleration and switching when making up 
trips, making a total of 8,231,300. The total time for 
making a round trip, including layover, is 1440 sec. Di- 
viding 8,231,300 by 1440 = 5700 as the mean square of 
the current. The square root of 5700 is 75.5 amp., which 
is the square root of the mean square current for one trip 
or cycle. 

The continuous capacity of the motor is 68 amp. at 150 
volts and 64 amp. at 200 volts. The class of service is 
such that the average voltage applied to the motor will 
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be near 200, so that the rating of the motor is about 65 
amp., Which shows that it is not of sufficient capacity for 
the service, 


TABLE II 
Speed 
Miles Total Dis- 
per Tr. Loco. Train Gradetance, Time, Amp.? X 
Hr. Amp. Eff. Res. Res. Res. Ft. Sec. Amp.” Time 
10:1 ~100 1050 75 975 0 2200 149 10,000 1,490,000 
(bap Uys PANS gs 975 1500 1300 117 34,970 4,090,000 
8.5 146 1800 75 975 750 1400 113 21,316 2,410,000 
Returning with Empty Trip 
10 35 (omen 300 —300 1400 96 1,225 117,500 
10 0 —225 75 300 —600 1300 89 
10 it CY¥Asl, ya) 300 0 2200 =150 3,136 470,400 
Amp.? X time = 8,577,900 
Plus 10% for accelerating, switching, etc...................-.- 857,790 
Total amip:2*? X time seat e.c. eke Sore le ee eee 9,435,690 
Total sunning ‘time, seG;c6 61 eee eee eae 714 
Total time at/bothjends: secy...c eee eee ere 726 
Total time including layover, sec. 1440 


9,435,690 + 1440 = 6550 = mean Saeed currents 
The square root of 6550 = 81 = square root of mean square current. 
Capacity of 50 hp. motor is 80 amp. at 150 v. 


Care should be taken that a motor is not selected in 
which the commutating limit is exceeded when the wheels 
are slipped while using sand. The motor curves are 
generally stopped at the commutating limit, although 
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with the modern commutating-pole motor it is rather 
difficult to find the commutating limit. 

A larger motor should be selected, and Table II shows 
the results of the calculation using two 50-hp. motors. The 
curves of Fig. 4 show the characteristics of this motor. 
The total calculated running time is 714 see., or 11 min. 
54 sec. The square root of the mean square current is 
found to be 80 amp. The capacity of the motor at 200 
volts is 78 amp.-and 82 amp. at 150 volts, so that this 
motor will be of just about the proper capacity to meet 
the conditions. The actual running time will be about 
12 to 14 min., allowing 5 to 6 min. at each end for 
switching and making-up trips. The higher root mean 
square current obtained for the 50-hp. motor is due to 
the fact that it is a higher-speed machine than the 40- 
hp. This shows the importance of having a low-speed 
motor. 

It is not safe to figure on a short layover, as in many 
cases the average line voltage is much less than 500 or 
250 volts, which means that the speed will be less than 
is figured on. A low line voltage signifies that a given 
current will be required for a much longer time than 
with the normal voltage, which in turn means additional 
heating. Where the voltage is likely to be poor, a mar- 
gin should be allowed in the motor capacity, since the 
value of the square.root of mean square current will be 
greater than that calculated. 


In Some MINES THE GRADES Favor THE LOADS 


The conditions outlined above in regard to profile are 
typical of what may be expected in mines. Sometimes it is 
possible to lay out a mine so that all of the main haulage 
will be with the grades; other mines will have mixed 
grades—that is, some inclinations in favor of the load 
and some against it; while too often a mine will be found 
with little or no level track and all grades against the 
load. If the profile instead of that given above were 
2 per cent. against load 300 ft., level track 2300 ft., 1 
per cent. in favor of load 2300 ft., the same weight of 
locomotive would be required, but the heating would be 
much less. Table III shows that the root mean square 
current is only 51.7 amp., which gives a large margin of 
safety when using the 40-hp. motor. 


TABLE III 
Speed 
Miles Total Dis- 

r “Tr. Loco. Train Gradetance, Time, Amp.? X 
Fr. Amp. Eff. Res. Res. Res. Ft. Sec. Amp.? Time 
6.5 165 2550 75 975 1500 300 31.5 27,225 870,000 
10 40 300 75 975 —750 2300 157 1,600 251,200 
8.5 87 1050 75 975 0 2300 184.5 7,569 1,395,000 

Returning with Empty Trip 

10 450310 «5 300 0 2300 157 2,025 318,000 
10 65 675 75 300 300 2300 157 4,225 664,000 
10 0 —225 75 300 —600 300 20 

Amp.? X time = 3,498,200 
Plus 10% for accelerating, switching, ete.. 349,820 
PAINE R Pe OLRIDE aera ccs fl fee. ween re RSs te aes ale nee 3,848,020 
ested srrtitie Td; BEC... a. vik Avisitsces eclvie BGs a aa ee’ 707 

Total time at both ends, sec....... ; 733 

Total time including layover, sec. 1440 


3,848,020 + 1440 = 2670 = mean Pe eanared parent 
The square root of 2670 = 51.7 amp. = square root of mean square current. 


On the other hand, the grade may be 2 per cent. for the 
entire distance against the load. In this case the root 
mean square current would be about 105 amp., corre- 
sponding to a motor having an hour rating of 75 to 80 
hp. As it would not be practical to put two such large 
motors on a well designed 10-ton locomotive, it would 
be necessary to go to a 12- or 13-ton machine. 

When a locomotive is to be used for gathering it is dif- 
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ficult to determine the proper capacity by the above 
method, since the service consists largely of starting and 


stopping with varying 
been found that if the 
locomotive ranges from 
ple capacity. 

This scheme is much of a makeshift and has little real 
reason behind its use. Locomotives have been in suc- 
cessful operation for years with but 6 hp. per ton and the 
motors were not overloaded. On the other hand, cases 
sometimes arise where 12 to 14 hp. per ton would be 
entirely inadequate. A high horsepower per ton is often 
obtained by using a high-speed motor and either allowing 
the locomotive to run fast or to use a pinion which is en- 
tirely too small for safe operation. 

The placing of too large an equipment on a locomotive 
is a detriment instead of an advantage. It is somewhat 
similar to hitching a heavy dray horse to a light express 
wagon. ‘The horse cannot work up to anything like his 
capacity and is likely to injure the wagon in attempting 
to perform his normal work. 

Where the motor is too large the speeds will be high 
and the motor-man is often tempted to use an excess of 
sand and to hold the brakes on during acceleration. to pre- 
vent slipping. This kind of operation results not only 
in a rise in power consumption but also a large increase 
in mechanical wear. The saving in electrical repairs may 
be more than balanced by the increase in mechanical re- 
pairs. 

When reels are desired they can be furnished either 
of the traction or electrical type. The traction reel 
is used where steep grades are encountered and it is not de- 
sirable to have the locomotive enter the rooms. The ca- 
pacity of the motor for a traction reel should be from 4 
to 8 hp., depending upon the conditions. A small re- 
sistance type of controller should be used. 

Of electrical reels two general types are used—the me- 
chanically and the electrically driven. The mechanically 
driven reel is geared to one of the axles or to one of the 
main gears. This reel has the disadvantage that if the 
wheels are locked by the brake when coming out of 
room the cable will be run over and cut in two. 

The electrically driven reel consists of a horizontal or 
vertical axle reel equipped with a small motor, which acts 
as an electrical spring, always keeping tension on the 
cable. The motor is generally less than 1 hp. in capacity 
and is so wound that it can remain connected across the 
\ine continuously without danger of being burned out. 
The horizontal reel has the advantage that it does not in- 
terfere with access to the main motor and can be mounted 
low down in front without increasing the height of the 
locomotive. 


loads. From experience it has 
horsepower per ton of weight of 
6 to 10, the motors will have am- 


SELECTING THE CONTROL APPARATUS 

The resistance type of controller is generally employed 
for mine locomotives. This controller contains a combina- 
tion series-parallel and reversing switch so that the mo- 
tors can be operated either in series or parallel. This 
controller has two advantages over the standard series- 
parallel type used for railway service in which the mo- 
tors are always started in series—first, it is much shorter, 
which permits it to be used in an upright position on lo- 
comotives which must be built to a minimum height; 
second, it is often necessary to start in parallel, since a 
greater and more even draw-bar pull is thus obtained. 
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The reason for this is that when the motors are in series 
and one pair of wheels starts to slip, the counter electro- 
motive force of the shpping motor rises and cuts down the 
current so that the other motor is robbed of a large por- 
tion of its torque. When in parallel each motor receives 
its current independent of the other and the slipping of 
one pair of wheels does not reduce the torque of the mo- 
tor driving the other pair. 

Controllers for mine locomotives are designed for 500- 
volt service, so that any given controller has twice the 
capacity in horsepower on 500 volts that it has on 250. 
Mine-locomotive equipment, like railway equipment, is 
becoming heavier each year and considerable difficulty is 
sometimes experienced in providing a controller to handle 
the heavy currents. Most of the controller trouble occurs 
when throwing the controller “off” while pulling heavy 
loads. 

In railway practice this trouble has been taken care of 
by supplying an auxiliary switch, operated by compressed 
air or magnetically, to open the trolley circuit when the 
control hand starts to move to the “off” position. It 
would be necessary to use a magnetic contactor with a 
mine locomotive, since, with a few exceptions, mine loco- 
motives are not equipped with compressed air. 





Two Locomotives ARRANGED IN ‘TANDEM FOR 
Hpravy Haus 


Fig. 5. 


With a locomotive built for minimum height and 
width, some difficulty would be experienced in finding 
a suitable location for the contactor. This scheme will 
no doubt be tried out in the near future. At present, 
when the motorman thinks he may blow up his controller 
by throwing it off, he pulls down his trolley and breaks the 
arc on the trolley wheel. 

Care should be taken in selecting the resistance that 
ample capacity is provided for the type of service to be 
met. An alloy grid has been found to be the most satis- 
factory, since straight cast iron is too brittle to stand the 
constant jarring and vibration incident to mine operation. 

Sometimes continuous running on notches is specified. 
This will greatly increase the number of grids required, 
and where continuous operation is necessary on every 
notch the number of grids will be about doubled. In 
most cases it would be difficult to find room for so much 
resistance on a locomotive. 

Gathering locomotives will require more capacity in 
resistance than main haulage units, since the number of 
starts in a given time is greater. It is, therefore, im- 
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portant to supply ample current-carrying capacity as well 
as the correct ohmic value in the resistance. 


Circurt-BrEAKERS ARE SELDOM USED Except oN LARGE 
MACHINES 


Circuit-breakers are, as a rule, used only on locomotives 
of 10 tons and over. Many large machines of 20 to 30 
tons are, however, equipped with fuses, and in some cases 
no protection at all is provided. If a circuit-breaker is of 
ample capacity and is properly maintained it should give 
excellent service. Such a device should be set a little 
above the slipping point of the wheels so that it is not 
likely to open during the starting of a heavy trip. This 
setting should correspond to the current in both motors 
that will produce a tractive effort of about 40 per cent. 
of the weight on the drivers. 


A fuse should be selected in the same way. The railway 


type of fuse box using an aluminum or copper wire or 
ribbon is preferable, since a motorman can always find a 
piece of wire of somewhere near the right size, while the 
likelihood of his having extra fuses of the inclosed type is 
not great. 

Sometimes a locomotive is desired of such a capacity 
and weight that the rails will not safely carry it. In 
this case a tandem unit may be resorted to. This combin- 
ation generally consists of a leading. unit equipped with 
a four-motor controller and a trailing unit equipped with 
a two-motor controller. The locomotives are electrically 
connected by jumpers and mechanically through the draw 
bars and brake system. 

This combination is arranged so that it can be separated 
and each unit operated independently of the other. The 
braking becomes a serious consideration when the units 
are large, and in some cases air brakes are resorted to. 
Fig. 5 illustrates two 15-ton units operating in tandem 
and using an air-brake equipment. 

Another method of reducing the weight and horsepower 
per axle is to supply a three-motor locomotive. This 
renders possible a locomotive one-third larger without in- 
creasing the wheel load. The series position on the con- 
troller gives rather slow speed with all three motors in 
series, but heavy pulls can be obtained with a small ex- 
penditure of power. Fig. 1 illustrates a 24-ton locomo- 
tive equipped with three 85-hp. motors. Particular at- 
tention is called to the equalization scheme used on these 
locomotives. Two pairs of drivers are equalized on the 
sides, while the third pair is cross-equalized. This in- 
sures good tracking, especially at high speeds. 


Success 


Articles of all descriptions and kinds are coming in 
for our April 8 SUCCESS number. Our readers located 
at different mines in various fields are picking up ideas 
covering practical installations and systems already being 
successfully used. In some cases large plants are de- 
scribed, while in other instances practical wrinkles of a 
saving nature are written about. It is this kind of co- 
Speration that has made Coan AGE so very interesting, 
and we much appreciate such support on the part of 
our friends. It is not yet too late to send in your SUC- 
CESS story; however, the time is growing short, and 
all those who have an article under way for this special 
number are urged to hurry along its completion. 
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No. Mine, Ten- 


Coal, Iron @ Railroad Co. 


By O. H. Boum* 





SY NOPSIS—sSome of the details of the crushing 
screening, picking and washing machinery are here 
described. This plant is peculiar in that a rever- 
sible picking table is employed. 





The article by Mr. Butcher in Coat Acer under date of 
Feb. 20 prompts a few additional remarks regarding the 
installation mentioned. ‘Too much praise can not be 


Big; 1, 


given Robert Hamilton, consulting engineer for the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., for the careful study which 
he made of general conditions surrounding the plant. 

The coal is brought to the tipple and dumped onto 
shaking screens set lengthwise over the slack track. 
The undersize from the shaker may be dropped into a car 
beneath or spouted to the crushing plant. The oversize or 
lump coal is fed onto a reversible pan conveyor discharg- 
ing to a railroad car on the lump track, the speed of 
the conveyor being such that hand picking is resorted 
to for the removal of occasional pieces of slate. Run- 
ning in the opposite direction this conveyor discharges 
to the crushing plant. 


*Mining engineer, Canton, Ohio. 


To facilitate the handling of coal from other mines 
of the company, a foreign-coal track hopper and conveyor 
were installed at a point up the track from the tipple. 
This was for the purpose of utilizing the screening, crush- 
ing and washing facilities which were to be provided at 
the mine, either at night or in case an unforseen acci- 
dent at No. 8 mine might hamper operations at that 
point during the day. The coal from other points is 
delivered and stored on the tracks in large hopper-bottom 





INTERIOR OF WASHERY, SHOWING JIGS AND DRYERS 


ears. During operation this foreign-coal conveyor dis- 
charges onto the shaking screens, the coal being treated 
the same as the run-of-mine coal from No. 8. 

The crushing plant was installed immediately under 
the tipple. It consists of one set of toothed rolls for 
primary reduction of the lump coal and feeding directly 
to a set of corrugated rolls for the final reduction of the 
slack product from the shakers, as well as that coming 
from the primary lump breaker. Both sets of crushers 
are of heavy design, with parts as nearly interchangeable 
as possible, and are supported on steel frames carried 
on walls surrounding the crushers. 

To obviate crowding as well as wear and tear incident 
to an elevator of great height and also to secure capacity 
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sufficient to be able to keep the washing plant in better 
condition and independent from the tipple operations 
a belt conveyor was installed to carry the reduced product 
of the crushing plant to the raw-coal storage bin of 200 
tons’ capacity, which is located about 200 ft. from the 
tipple. This bin is placed at a sufficient elevation to 
feed direct to the jigs through special revolving feeders 
of wide face, it having been determined that an opening 
narrow vertically and wide horizontally would permit a 
more uniform flow of the fine coal than was otherwise pos- 
sible. As two jigs of approximately 50 tons’ hourly ca- 
pacity each were intended, only two feeders were required, 
these being driven by chains from the jig shafts. 





AND INCLINED Conveyor BELT 


CRUSHER 


Rigueo. 


It was decided that the jigs for the plant would consist 
of two direct-connected units, each consisting of three 
tandem sieves 6 ft. wide and 6 ft. long, with plungers on 
each side thereof. Each sieve was provided with rotary 
valves of special construction for the removal of slate, 
bone and boiler coal. The equipment operating these 
valves is of such design that great variations in speed 
and capacity are possible, while uniform products can be 
obtained from the bed of the jigs by their operation. The 
jig tanks are of steel, double hoppered, and provided with 
manholes in the bottom for the sake of accessibility, as 
well as gates for drawing off the product coming through 
the sieves, 

To insure neatness and economy in the matter of lubri- 
cation and to reduce power consumption, ring oiling bear- 
ings with large oil reservoirs are used on the jig shafts 
throughout. 

The plungers are approximately 3 ft. wide and 3 ft. 
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long, two being used on either side of each sieve. They 
are of steel construction, equipped with rubber flap valves, 
and each is actuated by its own eccentric. The reduction 
of the size of the plungers assures greater ease in handling 
as well as allowing a variation in stroke at the feed end 
of each compartment from what might be found necessary 
at the discharge end of the same. 

The eccentrics of the jigs are of special design, adjust- 
able from zero to 2-in. stroke and equipped with automatic 
oilers and traveling oil reservoirs. The yokes are of cast 
steel, bushed with brass at the connecting pin. No water 
or grit can enter the housings or come in contact with 
the eccentrics. This obviates much wear and tear and 
the incidental cost of frequent renewals. 

The coal passes from the jigs to the driers direct, 
the water being removed for the purpose of settling out 
the slimes which are returned to the driers and entrained 
with the coal as described in Mr. Butcher’s article men- 
tioned above. The dried coal is collected on a conveyor 
underneath the driers and then elevated to a shipping bin 
of 300 tons’ capacity. The refuse and boiler coal are han- 
dled in dewatering elevator pits and discharged to bins of 
50 tons’ capacity each. 

The raw-coal, refuse and boiler-coal elevators are of 
heavy design to insure durability and are double strand 
throughout. The entire mechanical equipment was de- 
signed with high safety factors and with the idea of ample 
capacity in case a rush had to be handled, as well as econ- 
omy in operation. Many of the devices used throughout 
the plant are of special design and protected by patents. 

A few words regarding the materials entering into 
the buildings comprising the completed plant should be 
permissible here. The crushing plant is of concrete and 
steel, covered with corrugated iron. The conveyor gallery 
for the raw coal is also of steel with concrete floors. As 
the inclination of this gallery is 21 deg. the floors are pro- 
vided with safety treads. 

The washer building proper is concrete up to the washer 
floor, the superstructure being of steel covered with cor- 
rugated iron. The large settling cone mentioned in Mr. 
Butcher’s article is also of steel. The raw-coal bin, as 
well as the washed-coal, boiler-coal, and refuse bins, are 
of timber construction throughout, lined with steel and 
provided with suitable gates for the discharge of materials. 
The washer building is amply provided with windows and 
is well ventilated, insuring good working conditions. 

The performance of the plant from the standpoint of 
efficiency and economy has been previously mentioned. 
Its simplicity is one of its great redeeming features. The 
writer was identified in an engineering capacity with the 
design, construction and starting of the plant. 


A Recognition of Deserving 
Service 


No industry can boast bigger and better men than coal 
mining. There are a number among us who have labored 
faithfully and efficiently in the mining business, without 
any recognition other than that of a purely local nature. 
Pick out a man of this type and send us immediately a 
short story about him, including if possible a photo of 
the person himself. The man, his friends and family will 
much appreciate such a tribute to high character and 
superior ability. The article will go in our SUCCESS 
number and must be sent to us within three or four days. 
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The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—The eastern Ohio miners exhibit 
the firmest determination not to arbitrate or con: 
cede anything to the operators. A strike in eastern 
Kentucky is threatening, a cut of 20 per cent. 
having been made by the Middle Creek Coal Co. 





The storm center is still Ohio. The union reluctantly finds 
that it cannot finance more than one such center; in fact the 
Ohio difficulty is a terrible strain on a limited purse. The union 
has already paid over $1,380,000 in Ohio to the strikers, and 
the payments still being made amount to $40,000 a week. 
In addition to these union contributions, 75 carloads of 
clothing, food and other supplies have been shipped in from 
the cities in which these goods were solicited. 


Carried Almost Unanimously 


But what can be done to end a strike where the men are 
such a unit in their determination! At the recent referendum 
118 voted for arbitration and 14,280 against such action. Three 
small locals at Flushing, a large one at Crescent and a small 
one at Warnock, all in Belmont County favored arbitration 
by a small majority. But out of 79 locals, only the 5 
mentioned voted for arbitration, 10 (which were working) did 
not vote, and 62 stood out for the 47c. basis. From two 
others the returns have not yet been received. 

The operators declare that those men who were opposed 
to arbitration were the only persons notified of the proposed 
vote, but the number of votes cast, which is not far from 
100 per cent. of the possible ballot, makes this complaint fee- 
ble. The sentiment is, of course, not so strong as the vote. 
Majorities tend always to unanimities. Few men wish to 
oppose their convictions to a strong body of contrary opinion. 


The Operators Who Have Received Concessions Favor 
the Green Act 


The Gallagher amendment to the Green anti-screen bill 
has been certified to the state house of representatives. It 
is now in the committee on mines and mining, and sentiment 
seems to favor its passage. The miners’ leaders are starting 
a vigorous campaign through the state for the defeat of the 
amendment. 

In order to prevent the miners from permitting any amend- 
ment to the Green Antiscreen Act, J. S. Jones, president of 
the Sunday Creek Co., which is one of the largest producers 
in the state of Ohio and has no mines in the eastern Ohio 
district has notified Percy Tetlow, the miners’ legislative 
agent, that in case the house adopts the Gallagher amendment 
and it becomes law with the emergency clause attached, he 
will close down his mines unless his men will accept a 
reduction of 2.39c. on the wage scale adopted last August. 

It is evident that the Sunday Creek Co. recognizes that the 
47c. rate in the eastern Ohio field would be an increase of 
2.39c. over the old screen rate. It realizes that such an 
increase gives the companies in other parts of the state an 
advantage, which it regards as already secured and which it 
desires not to lose by the repeal of legislation. 


Rumored Detfections of Operators 


There appears to be considerable doubt as to the inten- 
tions of Arthur T. Morgan at the Edgehill mine. It is stated 
that no contract has been signed and that all the operations 
of the 15 men at this mine constitute merely cleaning work, 
such as was commenced some time ago at the Big Run and 
the Fort Pitt mines and was stopped later by the union. 

Now the Blyth Coal Co., at Salt Run, is similarly reported 
to be about to sign a contract on the 47c. basis. It employs 
about 100 employees. C. J. Albasin, the president of the 
Subdistrict, says that yet another coal company has asked 
for a form of contract. 

To prove that the miners are supporting their leaders, 
the vote for president, vice-president and secretary-treasurer 
of the subdistrict in which the strike is centered may be 
quoted. C. J. Albasin, William Roy and William Applegarth 
who respectively filled the positions mentioned for the past 
term have been reélected, meeting absolutely no opposition, 
though the vote was not large, being only 6059 out of a 
membership of about 17,000. 


The Eastern Kentucky Strife 


The Middle Creek Coal Co., the largest concern in Floyd 
County, eastern Kentucky, has decided on a 20 per cent. 
reduction in wages. The Colonial Coal & Coke Co., the next 
largest operator in that county, has made the same reduction 
and a strike has resulted. The men in that district are 
mostly American and non-union. If, as has been expected, 
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other companies make an equal reduction in wages, a wide- 
spread strike may result. 


An Agreement Sought in New River District 


The directors of the New River Co., and the New River 
& Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co. desired Thomas Haggerty 
and Joseph Vasey, members of the international executive 
board of the United Mine Work-rs to come to New York 
City for the purpose of discussing the terms of an agreement. 
The meetings at Cincinnati, Ohio, and Charleston, W. Va., 
had been a failure. The two labor leaders left Charleston on 


Mar. 9. The result of their deliberations has not been 
announced. 
Convention in Arkansas 
A convention is proposed in District 21, comprising Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. This convention is to con- 


sider the purchase of the Bache-Denman 
locals near Hartford have voted in favor 
and others are expected to do so shortly. 

Several unions are voting to assess their members from 
25 to 50c. per month for the benefit of the families of the men 
who were sent to jail in the government’s conspiracy cases, 
The sentences imposed on these men were for violence and 
contempt of court arising out of the attempt of the Bache- 
Denman Coal Co. to run an open-shop mine. 

An agreement has to be signed with the Blue Ridge Coal 
Co., which intends operating the mines of the old San Bois 
Coal Co., which had, as our readers will remember, a terrible 
explosion at its Chant mine, which appears to have been the 
cause of its troubles. This agreement will probably be elab- 
orated at the convention proposed. 


property. Five 
of the purchase, 
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The Rocky Mountain Coal Mine 
ing Imstitute Will Hold 
Summer Meeting 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will re- 
sume its meetings, holding the next one in Trinidad, 
Colo., June 8, 9 and 10, 1915. The following committees 
have been appointed: Program and entertainment—W. F. 
Murray, J. P. Thomas and M. O. Danford, all of Trini- 
dad, Colo. Transportation—\, yoming, Frank Manley and 
P. J. Quealy; Utah, W. C. Ferguson and A. C. Watts; 
New Mexico, G. A. Kaseman and T. H. O’Brien; Colo- 
rado, W. J. Murray and C. W. Babcock. F. W. White- 


side, Denver, Colo., is secretary-treasurer. 
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Scope of Mine Safety Law—A law, such as is in force in 
Missouri, making coal operators liable for injuries to em- 
ployees, caused by negligence of coemployees, does not extend 
to men engaged in sinking prospect holes. (Kansas City 
Court of Appeals, Allen vs. Leach, 171 “Southwestern Re- 
porter,” 9.) 


Personal Injury Verdict Not Excessive—Seven thousand 
three hundred and thirty-four dollars cannot be deemed ex- 
cessive recovery for injury to a miner caused by a fall of 
slate, if he was thereby incapacitated for work through 
hardening of the muscles of his back, partial paralysis of 
his legs and disarrangement of his internal organs, he hav- 
ing previously earned $4 or $5 a day. (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals; New Bell Jellico Coal Co. vs. Sowders, 172 South- 
western Reporter, 914.) 


Misunderstanding as to Price of Coal—When the parties to 
a contract for a sale of coal or other commodity really mis- 
understand the price at which the sale is made, the same not 
being expressed in writing, and the buyer receives and uses 
the property, after ascertaining from invoices that the seller 
claims a larger price than the buyer understood was fixed, 
he becomes liable for the invoice price, according to the de- 
cision of the Kentucky Court of Appeals, announced in the 
case of Caldwell & Drake vs. Cunningham, 172 “Southwestern 
Reporter,” 498. Tut where it appears that a certain price was 
mutually agreed upon, the buyer’s acceptance of shipments 
under invoices calling for a higher price does not render the 
buyer liable for more than the contract price. 
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SY NOPSIS—The operators of Indiana and Ilh- 
nois state that the present competitive system pro- 
duces a series of public and private ills, and they 
advocate some manner of regulation, the nature of 
which, however, is not specified. 

Rail is Taishan ie aN ieee is eae ae i ones os 

The coal operators of the States of Indiana and Illinois 
present herewith to the American nation. some facts 
about the condition of their business. The normal state 
of the coal industry for some years has been such as to 
endanger the lives of the miners, to waste the coal reserve 
which now insures the continued prosperity of the eastern 
part of the country and to deprive these operators of any 
hope of profit. The recent general business depression 
has intensified this dangerous condition. The near future 
contains nothing but disaster unless some relief is ex- 
tended. What follows summarizes the facts. 

The coal produced in Illinois and Indiana sells in an 
interstate market embracing 18 states. [For that reason, 
the operators who produce it are amenable to the anti- 
trust laws which, they believe, forbid any codperation 
among them. Because they cannot codperate, they cannot 
simplify their selling methods or reduce their selling and 
operating costs. 

Their mines are within the two states mentioned and 
cannot be removed therefrom. These states will continue 
therefore to regulate their operating methods. 


Cost IncREASES WHILE PRICE DECLINES 


The effect of the nation’s anti-trust laws is to cause the 
operators to compete without restraint. This unre- 
stricted competition has resulted in a decreasing selling’ 
price. On the other hand, the states’ laws, which were 
enacted to assure the safety and the social welfare of the 
miners, have resulted in a rising production cost and in 
increased expenditures for equipment. In obedience to 
the states’ laws, the mines have been fireproofed and ex- 
pensive safety app/iances have been added. These things 
have enlarged the requisite investment in plant and equip- 
ment by 1000 per cent. in the last 20 years. 

The effects of these two sets of laws’ have moved in 
opposite directions. The rising cost of production and 
the falling selling price have long since made profit im- 
possible and now threaten the integrity of the whole busi- 
ness structure as well as the safety of the miners and the 
welfare of the public. 

One of the refinements of competition in wh.ch these 
operators have indulged has been the erection of elaborate 
plants with which to prepare and clean carefully nine 
standard sizes of coal. 

Another effect of enforced competition has been in- 
tense individualism. In consequence, three mines have 
been opened where only two were needed, and three men 
have been employed where only two were necessary. 
These mines and men can find productive work only 
during 175 instead of a possible 300 days in a year. 


THE MARGIN BETWEEN SELLING AND LABOR Costs 


Because the operators can give their miners work only 
a part of the time, these operators must pay higher daily 
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wages than are warranted by the current selling prices. 
Their labor cost is 92.44c. per ton, whereas the selling 
price is but $1.14 and $1.11 respectively for the States of 
Illinois and Indiana. 

From the resulting narrow margin these operators 
must pay administrative salaries and expenses, selling 
cost, royalty or land-depletion charge, depreciation on 
plant and equipment, the cost of all materials used in the 
mines and some eight or ten other major items of ex- 
pense. The margin is clearly wiped out by these expendi- 
tures, and thus the business is left with no possible net 
revenue. 

Still, these operators are morally or legally obligated to 
pay the cost of any great or dire emergencies, to educate 
their miners in ways which will assure greater safety, to 
educate the users in methods by which coal can be burned 
with greater efficiency, to expand their sales into the for- 
eign markets, to experiment with and undertake the 
manufacture of byproducts and to do those hundreds of 
little things which make for greater safety and for true 
conservation. 


WASTE OF CoAL 


One obligation resting upon these operators is to re- 
cover the pillar and top coal that the loss to the country 
may be lessened. Because this involves an additional 
expense, it cannot be undertaken. Still, for every two- 
acres of coal land which the operations exhaust they 
leave one acre of coal unrecovered and unrecoverable in 
the ground. This means that in [llinois each year 12,000 
acres of coal land are exhausted, whereas the exhaustion 
should be but 8000 acres. In Indiana the depletion is 
3000 acres, whereas it should not be more than 2000. In 
the whole country 100,000 acres are exhausted, whereas 
not more than 65,000 or 70,000 acres should have been 
thus made of no mineral value. 

The operators of Illinois and Indiana, caught between 
the conflicting regulations of the states and the nation, 
yet under compulsion to obey both, are powerless to pre- 
vent this waste. Only the nation can reverse this tend- 
ency and provide against it. This statement is made in 
the hope that some suggestion will be made which will 
bring the relief needed. 


PROSPERITY OF FARMERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


It has been said that the normal condition of the coal- 
mining industry is one of dangerous financial exhaustion. 
Since the end of the depression in 1897 the farms and 
factories have enjoyed increasing prosperity. This has 
not been shared at any time or in any degree by the 
coal industry. Regardless of the regular and substantial 
annual increase in tonnage produced, the returns from 
investments in the coal trade have been steadily diminish- 
ing. Coal has supplied the power which made every busi- 
ness rich, yet the author of all this wealth remains poor. 

In fact, in the last dozen years there have been but a 
few brief periods in which the coal trade has enjoyed any 
prosperity. These prevailed in each instance for not to 
exceed two or three months. They were due to wholly 
unnatural causes and in no manner indicated that the 
business had, at last, become master in its own house. 
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For example, the operators of Illinois and Indiana 
received remunerative prices during the anthracite strike 
of 1902 when they profited by the misfortunes of others. 
For short periods during car shortage in the winters of 
1903 and 1904, this experience was duplicated. Once or 
twice since that time, strikes or other temporary labor 
difficulties in one state gave the other states business to 
which they had 10 natural right. Except in such times, 
the trade has heen unprofitable or actually showed a loss. 
' Wry Costs or Propuction Have Risen 

Meanwhile there has been a steady increase in operating 
and administrative expense due to repeated advances in 
labor cost; to the increased cost of material, such as rails, 
timber, cement and machinery; to the passage of laws in 
behalf of the workers such as the safety measures and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in Illinois, and to the in- 
creased cost of making sales, arising from unrestricted 
competition. 


Tue Cost oF PRODUCTION 


According to the figures compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census, the amount paid in wages was, in 1909, above 


80 per cent. of the total selling value of coal at the mine 
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as 1913 an actual profit return was impossible. As exist- 
ing facts show, the industry sustained a substantial defi- 
cit in these two states. 

A considerable addition to the cost of production is 
caused by the idle time of the mines, during which all 
overhead and some labor costs must be paid. The average 
number of productive days worked per annum in these 
two states is only about 175 out of a possible 800 or more. 
This idle time of the miners is not confined to one season 
or period during which they can find. employment else- 
where. The men are always subject to call, for which 
reason they urge a greater daily wage so that their annual 
income may be sufficient for their needs. ‘This causes 
these operators to grant abnormal wage advances, which 
are directly reflected in coal cost. 


A Mrinine YEAR Has Onty 1400 Hours 


Many industrial plants which produce standard or basic 
commodities find it possible to operate 24 hr. per day by 
using different shifts of men. They work also for 310 
or more days a year, or a total of 7440 hr. per annum. 
Still other industries, on two 8- or 10-hr. shifts per 24 hr. 
work 300 to 310 days per vear, thus operating 5000 to 
6000 hr. every 12 months. 


DISTRIBUTED COST AND SELLING PRICE OF COAL WITH OTHER DETAILS, UNITED STATES CENSUS OF ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 1969 








Coal Produced, Includ- 








Number Gross Capital Numbker ing Coal Coked at Mines 
of and Capital Expenses of Value Laclud- Tons 
Oper- er Ton ; Miscellane- Wage ing Minor (2,000 
State ators of Product Total Salaries Wages Supplies Royalties ous Expenses Earners Products Ib.) 
STIOLS........s°- 470 $75,257,667 $51,697,504 $2,083,668 $41,991,246 $4,944,371 $744,860 $1,933,359 74,445 $53,030,545 50,570,503 
per ton $1.488 $1.024 $0.041 $0. 832 $0 .0977 $0.014 $0.038 $1.05 
Indiana...... 223 35,937,961 14,906,831 604,111 12,273,544 1,198,974 240,494 589,708 22,357 15,018,123 14,723,231 
per ton $2.441 $1.012 $0.041 $0. 834 $0.0815 $0 .C163 $0040 $1.02 
COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTED COST AND SELLING PRICE OF COAL IN 1889 AND 1909 IN ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 
Gross Capital 
and Capital Expenses 
per Ton ; Contract Value at Tons Wage Ratio 
State Census of Product Total Wages Supplies Work Mines (2,000 Ib.) to Value 
Illinois...... 1909 $75,257,067 $51,697,504 $41,991,246 $4,944,371 $51,480 $52.999,918 50,570,503 79% 
per ton $1.488 $1.024 $0. 832 $0.0977 $0. 0001 $1.048 
1889 17,630,351 10,366,069 8,111,253 960,927 26,662 11,785,203 12,104,272 69 % 
per ton $1.457 $0. 856 $0.67) $0.0799 $0.002 $0.097 
Indiana...... 1909 35,937,961 14,906,831 12,273,544 1,198,974 10,674 14,984,616 14,723,231 81% 
pe: ton $2.441 $1.012 $0. 834 $0.0815 $0. 0007 $1.018 
1889 2,435,703 2,581,669 2,045,641 241,094 5,807 2,887,852 2,845,057 70% 
per ton $1. 207 $0.906 $0.718 $0.0847 $0. 0002 $1.615 


mouth. Since 1909 there have been granted two wage 
increases—one in 1910 of 5.55 per cent. and another in 
1912 of 5.26 per cent. These increases have brought the 
wage cost per ton of coal produced to 92.44c. in 1913. 

In 1913 the average selling price of coal at the mines 
in Illinois was $1.14 and in Indiana $1.11 per ton. This 
leaves a margin of only 21.6c. in Illinois and 18.6c. in 
Indiana. Out of this must be paid the cost of material 
used at the mines; the cost of making sales; all officers’ 
salaries; general expenses; insurance (liability, fire, 
storm, ete.) ; taxes (including tax on plant and mineral 
rights); interest on the investment; depreciation of 
plant; royalties or charges for the exhaustion of coal. 


THREE CENTS OR LESS FOR INTEREST AND AMORTIZATION 


The last report of the Bureau of the Census (1909) 
showed that, without allowing for any interest charge on 
the investment or for amortization of property, the so 
called net returns in Illinois and Indiana were only 3c. 
per ton in Illinois and less than 1c. per ton in Indiana. 

The average royalty paid, however, in these two states 
on coal recovered under lease is 5c. per ton, and the aver- 
age present valuation of coal land is such as to require’a 
minimum amortization charge of 3c. per ton to recover 
such land value within the period of the mine’s life. 
It will therefore be seen that in even so good a year 


Even one 8-hr. shift in each 24-hr. period with 316 
days per year gives 2480 working hours in every 12 
months. Because of the unrestricted competition the 
mine operators of Illinois and Indiana have built more 
plants than are needed and can only operate for 8 hr. out 
of every 24, and for 175 days per year, or 1400 hours. 

Tt will be seen, therefore, that as against 100-per cent. 
plant utilization (24 hr. for 310 days or 7440 hr. per 
annum) possible in some industries, and as against an 
average by all industries of 33 per cent. to 45 per cent. 
(one 8- or 10-hr. shift per 24-hr. period for 310 days), a 
coal plant is in actual productive use only about 18 per 
cent. of the time. This makes plant, interest and depre- 
ciation charges six times as heavy as for some other indus- 
tries. 

Miners Losr $371 PER YEAR 

In addition to ruining the operators, this distresses the 
miners. For example, the 97,000 miners of Illinois and 
Indiana who are prevented from working 125 days per 
year might at the present wage have earned an additional 
$36,400,000, or $371 per man per year, had their employ- 
ers been able to give them work or had their efforts been 
expended in other directions. 

The present markets for Illinois and Indiana coal can 
be supplied by 60 per cent. of the mines now being oper- 
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ated. The interest on the surplus capital invested in these 
unnecessary mines adds to the cost of production in each. 

That labor concurs in this point of view is shown by 
testimony given by Duncan McDonald, secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Mine Workers of America, in Illinois 
at a hearing held in Chicago in the latter part of July, 
1914, before the U. S. Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF THIS WASTE 


Having shown the cost of mining coal and having com- 
pared it with the revenue from its sale, it remains to 
measure the consequences of the present low prices. 

In Bulletin 47 of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Dr. J. A. Holmes, Director of the Bureau, states: 


During the past year (1911) in producing 500,000,000 tons 
of coal we wasted or left underground in such a condition 
that it will probably not be recovered in the future 250,000,000 
tons of coal. In a higher way, our mineral resources should 
be regarded as property to be held in trust with regard to 
both the present and future needs of the country. Neither 
human labor nor human agency has contributed to their in- 
trinsic value and whatever rights the individual may possess 
have been derived from the general government. The gov- 
ernment does not surrender its right, and should not neglect 
its duty to safeguard the welfare of its future citizens by pre- 
venting the waste of these resources. 


It is customary to say that the mining of coal is an ex- 
tractive industry. The phraseology is too weak; it must 
be considered as a destructive industry. That is to say, 
each ton of coal removed destroys by just that much the 
value of the plant engaged in producing it. Also, it de- 
stroys by that much the country’s coal reserve. Coal once 
mined or lost can never be replaced. With the life of sev- 
eral of the large coal deposits well defined and with the 
end not extremely remote, the deliberate waste of coal 
by the mining methods now in use constitutes an imme- 
diate menace. When these operators have under the best 
market conditions no margin above cost they can work 
only the choicest areas, and the removal of thinner or 
inferior parts which must be effected at a much higher 
cost per ton is out of question. This will be explained 
briefly. 

Wuy Coat Is Lost 

The major portion of the thick-seam coal in Illinois 
and Indiana is recovered by the so called room-and-pillar 
method, the work advancing toward the boundaries of the 
controlled area from the shaft bottom. By such method 
pillars of coal of sufficient size to sustain the overlying 
weight are left standing 25 to 40 ft. apart. Also all coal 
above certain well-defined lines of parting in the seam is 
left up to protect the roof until the boundaries of the 
acreage have been reached. 

These pillars and the so called top coal are supposed to 
be recovered as the work is carried back to the bottom 
of the shaft. In actual practice, however, this is seldom 
or never done. Thus the actual coal recovery from any 
given acreage seldom exceeds 50 per cent. of the total 
amount in the seam out of a possible 90 to 95 per cent. 
available by proper mining practice, and for this reason: 
As the distance from the shaft increases, the expense of 
haulage and road maintenance becomes also greater. 
Also the hazard from gas and the loss from mine falls 
increase. Likewise, in working backward to the shaft the 
quality of the coal secured is impaired by reason of its 
becoming mixed with the accumulated refuse of earlier 
work. Therefore, all these valuable areas are simply 
abandoned, because the operator cannot afford to pay the 
extra cost of reclaiming this coal. 
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It also occurs at various places that substantial bodies 
of coal lie between the boundary lines of two approxi- 
mately adjoining mines. The extra haulage cost to either 
shaft, for the removal of this intermediate coal (although 
only a few cents), cannot be borne without operating loss. 
Such areas are therefore entirely neglected and cannot 
later be recovered because the amount of coal available 
would not justify the development of a new mine to reach 
them. 


TAXATION AS ANOTHER CAUSE OF Loss 


Although not strictly germane to the subject in hand, 
mineral-land taxation is an indirect cause of waste. 
Many operating companies hesitate to secure as large 
areas as might be economically available to their shafts 
because they wish to avoid unwarranted tax payments 
through a long period of years. They prefer to let title 
to such additional acreage rest with the farmer or other 
owner who uses only the surface and who, while so using 
it, does not pay any tax on the underlying coal. Later, 
it frequently occurs that such an original owner, with an 
unreasonable notion of the value of his coal rights, makes 
purchase impossible through his demands for an excessive 
price. This coal also is abandoned along with the ad- 
joining worked-out area. 

This waste of coal should concern the Eastern and Cen- 
tral States sufficiently to cause some relief to be extended 
to these operators. It is to the country’s interest to see 
that they get enough money to make recovery reasonably 
complete. 


SocIAL CONSEQUENCES OF Loss 


Aside from the economic waste mentioned herein, the 
loss of revenue has serious social consequences. The con- 
tinuous and prolonged lack of any profit in the coal in- 
dustry makes it impossible for these operators to furnish, 
in all instances, the necessary safeguards to make mining 
even a relatively safe occupation. 

It has also occasioned the rejection by many of the 
provisions of the Illinois Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
That is to say, coal companies without current net earn- 
ings or any sort of reserve resources are not willing to as- 
sume such additional definite obligations as the law pro- 
poses, to make provision for the injured workman and his 
family or even to obligate themselves to make incidental 
payments of any kind. 

Necessity compels them to rest their hope on the throw 
of chance in a judicial hearing. They rely on a court’s 
decree to leave them something of their capital, whereas 
if they worked under this law they might as well have no 
capital for all the return they can hope to get upon it. 

For this reason, the anticipated value and _ beneficent 
purpose of such legislation are clearly nullified. And until, 
by common consent, the conditions detailed in this state- 
ment of fact have been ameliorated, further effort taking 
the form of additional legislation, however worthy, ra- 
tional or desirable, will prove similarly abortive and futile. 


CoAL AND REGULATION OF BUSINESS 


For a part of the present disastrous condition of their 
industry the coal operators are, perhaps, themselves re- 
sponsible. They have not organized their business as 
niany other industries have done. However, with the 
stringent anti-trust laws of the states and the Sherman 
Act confronting them, much uncertainty has existed and 
still exists as to what the various laws permit. Because 
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of this doubt no concerted action has been taken. During 
the period of waiting for some new light on the laws, 
many operators have hoped that some solution would 
come and that they might survive until the dawn, while 
competitors would fail. 

They have been discouraged by the severity of judicial 
rebuke which has, throughout the last several years, fol- 
lowed many community efforts in other industries. These 
operators have, therefore, done nothing, but are now pre- 
pared to defend their claim to just consideration and a 
fair return. They do this not alone for selfish reasons 
but because they want to make appropriate provisions for 
conserving natural resources and to grant their workers 
physical and social comforts beyond those now possible. 

The recent passage of certain acts, which may with 
propriety be called enabling laws, encourages these oper- 
ators to believe that public sentiment has so changed that 
a possible opportunity to secure relief presents itself. 
They therefore submit this statement. 


Hope IN THE TRADES COMMISSION 


Their hope is that the Trades Commission may be the 
governmental means through which the nation will ulti- 
mately be thoroughly enlightened regarding the absolute 
equities of their industry. They further believe that, on 
account of its extent and importance, they are warranted 
in urging as a first consideration that one of the members 
of this Trades Commission shall be a capable, experienced 
man, who is familiar with mining conditions and require- 
ments, is acceptable to the coal industry and who can 
bring to the commission sound judgment on all matters 


_ affecting these interests. 





They also hope that through this commission, or upon 
the sanctioned initiative of the operators themselves, the 
remedy for present conditions which is evidently neces- 
sary may be immediately applied. The propriety of such 
a remedial plan should be determined later by an ap- 
propriate agency of the Federal Government. 


Two KINDs oF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


There is no desire now or hereafter to establish a coal 
monopoly. Much less is there a desire among these oper- 
ators to extort unreasonable profits. But they consider it 


vitally essential to stabilize the industry for the benefit 
alike of the workmen, the consumers and investors. It 
is, they believe, reasonable to assume that as long as the 
- Government sustains and encourages the principle of col- 


lective action—as evidenced by the exemption of labor 
unions from anti-trust measures—it would also sanction 


a plan enabling coal operators to codperate in a similarly 


legitimate way. Particularly do they hope this might be 
permitted if appropriate and definite governmental con- 
trol were included to the extent, at least, of permitting all 
such activities to be known to the public and provided that 
sufficient and ample penalties be imposed for the vio- 
lation of all such rules, agreements or laws as may be de- 
vised to regulate such collective actions. 

Coal operators would not object to, but on the contrary 
would invite, such publicity and supervision. 


THE PURCHASERS COMBINE AND THE SELLERS Must 


This suggestion is particularly pertinent for this rea- 
son. On every hand these coal operators are confronted 


by combined purchasing agencies to which they sell their 
coal and by unionized workmen from whom they buy 
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their labor. Thus situated, these operators are obviously 
at a disadvantage, for while they are disorganized as herein 
stated, both their buying and their selling are done with 
collective or cooperating units. 

Other industries enjoy a degree of encouragement and 
protection by the Government which is denied the coal- 
mining industry. In volume of business, mining is ap- 
proximately one-half that of agriculture; these major in- 
dustries are alike in that both work the land in recover- 
ing vital necessities for the public use. Yet, regardless of 
the fact that the exhaustion of the mineral deposits is 
irremediable, while the loss of soil fertility and produc- 
tiveness can be overcome, the United States spends only 
one twenty-fourth as much to promote the mining indus- 
try as to help agriculture. Intimately affecting, as it 
does, the lives and welfare of all our citizens, the coal 
industry deserves and should receive at the hands of our 
lawmakers attention proportionate to its importance. 


FARMERS ARE AIDED AND CoAL MEN RESTRAINED 


The publications of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey and the Bureau of Mines, while helpful in the physi- 
cal operation of properties, do not contain statistics such 
as are furnished by the Agricultural Department dealing 
with costs, values and distribution. The appropriations 
are entirely too small. 

When the Southern cotton growers suddenly found 
their market demoralized by the European war, prompt 
investigations were made and assistance rendered. What- 
ever the major sentiment or opinion may be with refer- 
ence to the propriety and warrant of such help so extended, 
the fact remains that, however bad and unfortunate this 
situation may be, it is still not so serious, except perhaps 
as to the number of persons immediately involved, as the 
present coal-producing situation. Nor is it as threatening 
to the general welfare. For even though all the present 
cotton crop be lost and return no value whatever, the land 
remains and later crops are possible. With coal removal 
or waste, the land is exhausted of such value permanently, 
and the serviceability and use of a coal-mining plant is 
not, as with the land, perennial. 

Codperation would not only greatly benefit the work- 
men and investors in the coal business, but would encour- 
age the establishment of other industries now sorely 
needed in this country. 


WiTHovut CapitaL INDUSTRY CANNOT PROGRESS 


For example, the necessity for the establishment of by- 
product and coking plants is evident. The utilization 
of sulphate of ammonia for fertilizer, creosote oil for 
timber treatment and the products of coal tar for indus- 
trial and pharmaceutical purposes is too well known to re- 
quire further reference. Over $12,000,000 was paid last 
year for coal-tar products imported from abroad. Of the 
95,000,000 gal. of creosote oil consumed in the treatment 
of ties and timber, 60,000,000 gal. were imported. Of the 
44,000,000 tons of coke manufactured in the United 
States in 1912, 33,000,000 tons were made in beehive 
ovens and the waste in smoke was over $50,000,000. 

It is only through codperation that the coal operators 
can get together the money needed to establish the coking 
and byproduct industry on a proper basis in this country. 
That is to say, the coal man is the proper producer of 
these byproducts, but he cannot make them because he 
has not the capital and cannot get it because his business 
is so disorganized that he has no longer any credit. 
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Combined Pitot Tube and Mule 


tiplying Manometer 

Much interest has recently attached to the measure- 
ment of the velocities and pressures of air currents 
circulating in airways and conduits; and in this con- 
nection the following brief description of a combined 
Pitot tube of improved pattern and a multiplying man- 
ometer having a direct-reading dial will be of interest 
to both mining and mechanical engineers who have oc- 
casion to take such measurements. 

The original form of this instrument, which was de- 
signed by the engineers of the Davis Instrument Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., of Baltimore, Md., is shown in Fig. 1, 
together with the bracket attachment that can be made 
in any desired form and of any required dimensions and 
which enables the observer to make any desired adjust- 
ment of the tube in bea airway, conduit or draft pipe. 
The dial shown in Fig. 1, requiring the gage reading to 
be multiplied a specified number of times, according to 
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THE Davis CoMBINED Pitot TuBE AND MULTI- 
PLYING MANOMETER 


the inclination of the gage, will soon be replaced by a 
direct-reading dial, the design of J. T. Beard, Jr., a 
mechanical engineer. 

After a careful study of the different forms of the 
well known Pitot tube, the manufacturers of this in- 
-strument selected that form of tube which yielded, by 
experiment, the most uniform and reliable results in the 
measurement of both pressure and velocity of circulating 
air currents. Neither time nor money has been spared 
in the endeavor to produce an instrument that would 
give accurate and reliable readings and preserve the most 
serviceable and compact form of the instrument. For 
this purpose, the form of gage adopted was that known 
as the multiplying draft gage, in which the reading scale 
is multiplied any nae a times according to the in- 
clination of the gage. By the use of liquids of different 
densities, also, it is possible to still further increase the 
accuracy of the gage reading. 

To enable the ready calculation of the velocity of the 
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strument, giving the formulas for the calculation of the 
weight in pounds per cubic foot, for different barometric 
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air current from the observed gage reading, a brass plate, 
Fig. 2, was especially prepared and attached to each in- 


pressures, temperatures and degrees of humidity of the 
air, and the corresponding velocity of the air current 
for different gage readings and liquids of different den-_ 
sities used in the gage. By the use of these formulas, — 
the calculation of the velocity of the current for varying 
conditions is made quite simple. 


DAVIS INSTRUMENT MFG. CO. Inc. Baltimore, Md. Dec. 17,1914. 
.. Vhe weight of 1 cu. ft. of Air, at any temperature Y, Bahr., and any. bar- 
sf bmetne “pressure B & Sele seed H, is calculated by the formula 
: 4 : Eo AGO re ca 
in which P is the yapor pressure in inches of mercury, for the observed 
temperature T, as given by Steam Tables. 
The..velocity v of Air, in feet per minute, due to any gage G in inches is 
then calculated by the formula: 


-V=1097, \/ GP = 952.5 Ves 


in which D is the ease or specific gravity of the liquid used in the 
Manometer, referred to water as unity. 
. Example;- Find, the velocity of an air current when the water gage is 1 
inch (G =1), the temperature of the Air being 70° F_, the relative humidity 
ot 50% and the barometric pressure 30 inches. 
-. Solution:- The vapor pressure, as taken from. Steam Tables, for a temperature 
of 70° F,, is 0.739 in. for water gage, D =1, which gives 


eG (460 + 70) 1X1 _ 
V=952.5 \/39-0.3765 X 0.739 X050 ~ 1089 ff 


Fig. 2. PuLate ATTACHED TO THE INSTRUMENT FOR 
CALCULATING THE VELOCITY OF THE CURRENT 
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The direct-reading dial designed by J. T. Beard, Jr., 
is shown in Fig. 3, and will need but a brief explanation. 
Referring to the diagram shown on the left of the figure, 
the line Aa indicates the position of the vertical gage, 
which may here be supposed to be calibrated for a length 
of 10 in. and pivoted at its center, corresponding. to 0 
in the diagram. It is evident that if the gage now be 
inclined to the position indicated by the line Bb, the 
10 in. of the inclined-gage scale would correspond to a 
head of 8 in., indicated by the vertical line Bz. In 
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DraAGRAM EXPLAINING THE Dtrect-READING | 
DIAL 
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other words, for this inclination, the true gage is 8/10 
of the reading on the gage scale. 

In hke manner, When the gage is inclined to the 
position indicated by the line Ce, the true gage is 6/10 
of the reading of the gage scale; and, for the position — 
indicated by the lne Dd, the true gage is 4/10 of the 
reading of the gage scale. To illustrate, suppose that 
the gage is inclined to the position indicated by the line 
Oc, and the reading on the gage scale is 5 in. In this 
case, the true head or gage is only 0.6 & 5 = 3 in. 

Now, utilizing this principle, it is possible to con- 
struct a dial, as shown on the right in Fig. 3, such that 
the graduated arm attached to the gage and moving with 
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it can be read on different scales marked on the dial and 
graduated to correspond to the different inclinations 
of the gage. The letters in the right-hand figure cor- 
respond to those in the left-hand diagram. It is im- 
portant to notice, however, that the gage on the right 
of the figure, which is shown in the position He, is not 
necessarily pivoted at its center but can be swung at 
any convenient point of its length. Also, the length of 
the graduated arm fixed to the gage and the radial length 
of the dial can be anything desired, provided the gradua- 
tions correspond in number to those on the gage scale. 
While the gage scale is made to read exact inches of gage, 
it is only necessary that the graduations of the fixed 
arm and those of the dial should be proportional. 

In the figure, the dial is shown as having five grad- 
uated scales, A, B, C, D and £. When the gage is in a 
vertical position corresponding to the line Aa, the grad- 
uated arm will correspond to the dial scale A, the grad- 
uations of which are equal to those on the arm. The 
graduations of the dial scale B are 8/10 in number of 
those on the arm; those on the scale C, 6/10 of those 
on the arm; those on the scale D, 4/10; and those on 
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the scale #, 2/10 in number of the graduations on the 
arm. 

It will be observed from this that an actual gage reading 
of 5 in. on the gage scale when the gage is in the position 
Ee reads, on the dial scale /’, simply 1 in., which is there- 
fore the true gage. In like manner, the true gage for 
any observed gage reading and any inclination of the 
gage marked on the dial can be read directly from the 
corresponding dial scale. This makes the most con- 
venient direct-reading, multiplying manometer that has 
yet been designed. 

The instrument must be seen and used to be fully 
appreciated, as its fine workmanship and delicate ad- 
justments recommend it to the engineer engaged in mak- 
ing accurate fan tests or running boiler tests requiring 
the careful determination of the velocity of flue gases, 
and in all determinations of the velocity of air or gas in 
conduits or airways. The manufacturers are working 
to produce a dial that will read at once the velocity of 
the current in feet per second and the pressure in pounds 
per square foot or ounces per square inch, for all probable 
atmospheric conditions of temperature, pressure and 
humidity and for a liquid of any specific gravity. 
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By J. 8. Burrows* 





SYNOPSIS—The second installment of this 
article makes a critical analysis of conditions in 
(reat Britain as regards production, consumption 
and exports. As the predominating figure in the 
world’s coal markets, the situation in that country 
will bea controlling factor in the future trade. 
The author points out the fact that even should 
we obtain the entire South American business the 
tonnage involved is not great enough to influence 
our markets as a whole. 
IIE —————————————————————— 
It is quite generally known that England, the second 
largest coal producer in the world, is the principal coal- 
exporting country, about 50 per cent. of the. world’s ex- 
port coal coming from her mines. Naturally, therefore, 
she is the pacemaker in international competition, and 
to a large extent the export trade of other countries de- 
pends upon what England is or is not able to do. 
Through her virtual control of merchant shipping, own- 
ership of extensive and varied industrial enterprises all 
over the world, and her dominance of international 
finance and banking she holds her trade by more than 
one means. 


Some PROBLEMS oF THE BritisH Coat INDUSTRY 


Those who write or talk on the export question 
needs must look to English experience and statistics for 
their data, and the subject of the English export trade 
has been of late thoroughly covered in the press. Occa- 
sionally a writer appears who tells us that the British 
coal production has reached its maximum and must now 
decline, giving America the long-looked-for opportunity 
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to take her rightful place as the dominant coal exporter 
of the world. Such a view only amuses the Englishman 
who, with his more intimate knowledge of the subject, 
sees other sides to the question than the mere matter of 
output. curves. It should be evident that the English 
coal fields are nearer exhaustion than those of the United 
States, but to advance this fact as an argument for in- 
creased coal exports from this country is to deal in dis- 
tant futures that do not affect the current situation in 
any way. 

The real problem in British coal mining is the in- 
creasing cost of labor, which, after all, is only one of the 
items that combine to make up the selling price of coal. 
We have ample evidence at home, as well as elsewhere, 
that in considering export prices, the burden of an extra 
expense can be taken off the product and placed elsewhere 
to gain a needed advantage. 

Great Britain’s normal coal production is indicated by 
the following outputs for the four years preceding 1914: 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


TABLE 6—ANNUAL 


Year Gross Tons Year Gross Tons 
LO es orca tinec ons koe 264,433,000 dO Rae seraneatts <6 sakeis 260,398,000 
2 ih Gian ec bern 271,892,000 15'S) eee eels. © cleats ne 287,412,000 


In the general table of the world’s coal production, her 
annual output is given as 287 million tons. It is now of 
interest to estimate to what extent this production is 
likely to be affected by the war, in which we are fortu- 
nate in having some figures already made by Messrs. 
Davies & Hailey, of Cardiff. 

These statisticians estimate that about one million men 
are engaged in coal mining in the United Kingdom, and 
that they represent 9 per cent. of all the industrial 
workers. They further estimate that fully one and one- 
half million laborers have answered the call to the colors, 
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and that the proportion of these men already taken from 
the mines, as well as those who will enlist during the year, 
will result in a reduction of 20 per cent. of the total mine 
labor. It is estimated that this will decrease the British 
production about 53 million tons, making the available 
supply 214 million tons per annum instead of the normal 
267 tons.* 


BritisH Exports AND CONSUMPTION 


About one-fourth of the total British coal production is 
shipped to foreign markets; the actual exports for the past 
two years and for the first six months of 1914 were as 
follows: 

TABLE 7—TOTAL EXPORTS OF COAL FROM GREAT 

BRITAIN 


Year Gross Tons Year Gross Tons 
105] DA Deere dactieb one Me hesa 64,445,000 TQS ee, ue tome any Chelan 35,526,000 
TOUS Cites cus ee heres 73,400,000 BR ROP Se ya athena 34,586,000 


*Six months to June 30. 

Great Britain, it will be seen, requires normally about 
75 per cent. of her total production for home consumption, 
leaving a surplus for export of 25 per cent. The extent 
to which this surplus will be affected by her reduced out- 
put will, of course, depend on the home demand during 
the war. To again quote Messrs. Davies & Hailey, they 
estimate the home requirements and the reduction in the 
same as follows, in gross tons: 

TABLE 8—CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN GREAT BRITAIN 





Consumption 
Normal for Reduc- 
Industry Consumption % War Period tion, % 
Tron, O StEels Ctr acest. 55,000,000 29 44,000,000 20 
Manufacturing 55,000,000 29 44,000,000 20 
Rall Wai VSin cto oicteeeane. 13,000,000 i 11,700,000 10 
Gas: making fan. 16,000,000 9 16,000,000 nil 
Domeéestio@e st senate ree 30,000,000 15 30,000,000 nil 
Bunk CT Segoe, cds iccateterens 21,000,000 11 17,500,000 16 
DOEALAN.htabet Rote sats ott 190,000,000 100 163,200,000 


According to these figures, the reduction in home needs 
will be something in the neighborhood of 27 million tons. 
If we deduct the estimated war consumption from the 
reduced war production of coal (214 million) we-have a 
surplus of 51 million tons, which is about two-thirds of 
the normal supply of British export coal. The possible 
disposition of this surplus will be taken up under head- 
ing, “The World Demand for Coal.” 

Chart No. 2 summarizes graphically the exports of 
British coal, showing the first months of the war com- 
pared with two normal years and 1912, the year of the 
last British strike. 

The chart showing monthly exports of British coal from 
1911 to 1914 is constructed on a base line which repre- 
sents the normal average monthly shipments, allowing for 
the natural increase in tonnage as indicated during the 
past five years. The black areas above and below this base 
line represent the tonnage shipped each month above or 
below normal. The total shipments for any month may 
be ascertained by reading up from the bottom of the chart, 
and the excesses or shortages noted, by reading up or down 
from the normal base line. 

The yeas 1911 and 1913 represent normal conditions, 
while 1912 is a wonderful illustration of the recuperation 
of the industry following the miners’ strike in March of 
that year, which is seen in the excess tonnages handled 
the last half. The year 1914 started out below normal as 
will be seen from the black areas below the base line, and 
was just beginning the corresponding excess area above 
normal in July when interrupted by the war, the full ef- 
fect of which may be seen in the large black area from 





*After deducting coal used at mines. 
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August to November, 1914. This shortage represents a 
falling off in shipments of nearly 50 per cent. and a total 
of about 11 million tons. We know, however, that the 
falling off in shipments during the first months of the war 
was not occasioned by any lack of coal, but was due to an 
embargo established by the government on certain varie- 
ties of coal, which, however, was soon lifted. Later, the 
shortage is attributable to financial conditions and a de- 
creased demand from all quarters. British exports to 
various countries are shown herewith in tabular form. 


SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


To summarize the supply for the war period, it would 
appear that while Great Britain will suffer a curtailment 
in production of about 20 ver cent., due to the enlistment 


AVERAGE PRICE 
BEST LARGE STEAM 


JAN. JULY pec. AVERAGE MONTHLY 
FO.B. yeas d SHIPMENTS 
1909 IO-S050 ee 1909 5,256,000 
1910 lo 5 Ss 1910 5,173,000 
/9// ON eh 19/1 5,383,000 
1912 ad Pete! 1912 $370,000 
hy a0 : = oy 6,116,000 
e 
¢ /5* 6 months 5, 6 one 





CURRENT MARKET PRICE 
BEST LARGE STEAM COAL 
FOB. CARDIFF 
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of the miners, her decreased consumption will leave avail- 
able for export purposes at least two-thirds of her normal 
supply, or about 51 million tons. Out of this surplus. 
however, must be taken the extra coal, above normal re- 
quirements, needed by the allies’ fleets. Admiralty ship- 
ments in the early stages of the war would indicate that 
about 10 million tons will be required for this purpose, 
according to Messrs. Davies & Hailey. In this connection 
it is well to remember that this tonnage affects only cer- 
tain mines and will: probably take out of the market alto- 
gether a large amount of the very best grades of Admi- 
ralty Welsh coal. 

Less naval requirements, the surplus of coal available 
for export purposes appears to be 41 million tons. Thus, 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, the problem is one of 
demand and to what extent she will have to care for her 
allies before having coal available for shipment to neutral — 
markets. 


THe Wortp DEMAND FOR CoAL 


As before stated, the world’s normal coal consumption 
is about one and one-third billion tons per annum, of 
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COAL EXPORT MARKETS OF THE WORLD 


(Geographical Groups) 


According to Usual Biitish Classification 


Normal De- Loss dur- 
mand Foreign ing War 
Coal Estimated Period 


West Indies, 


Trade Group 
North Atlantic: 
Canada, etc., 
Mexico, Central America, Colombia and } 20,000,000 20% 


Venezuela. 


Bermudas, 


South Atlantic Coast: 
South America, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine. 


Pacific Coast: 
South America, 
Bolivia, North America. 


6,500,000 25% 


Peru, Ecuador, eure 1,250,000 25% 


Mexico, U. 8. A., Br. Columbia, Alaska. 1,000,000 20% 
European: 

Russia, Sweden, Iceland, Whale Tisheries, 

Norway, Denmark, Germany, Holland, 


Belgium. 
Mediterranean: 


55,000,000 50% 


— 


Spain and Canaries, Gibraltar, Italy, 
Switzerland, Malta, Egypt, Austria, 
Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Turkey, Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, 
ete. 


42,000,000 50% 


Foreign § nope under Normal 


Practically a British market which has been 
repeatedly assailed by American shippers 
with some success. 


Australian and British coals 
Some progress made with American coal. pete. 
Australian, British Columbia, Japanese and 
some English coal compete. 
tonnage of American coal also taken. 


British coal competes with German, the 
latter having lately made great progress 
against the superior English tonnage at 
seaboard. 


British coal has virtually held a monopoly 
on seaboard, although meeting with in- 
creasing German 
recent years. 
can coals at various times and each year 
sees an increase in shipments from this 


‘onditions Source of Supply for War Period 


Naturally the principal export market of 
the United States, in which foreign com- 
petition is rapidly vanishing. 


No interruption to normal source of supply. 


A shortage of British coal and, or, interrup- 
tions and war risks to British shi pping 
would turn this market entirety to U. S. 

compete. Australian and American coals will com- 

No change in source of supply. Probably 
increase in American shipments due to 
opening of Panama Canal. 


A small 


England and Germany will make every 
effort to supply their allies and neutral 
countries may have to depend on U. S. 


England and Germany will make every 
effort to supply their allies and neutral 
countries on seaboard will have to de- 


competition within 
pend on the U, 8. 


It has been open to Ameri- 


Africa: 

West Coast, Ascension and St. Helena. 
South Africa: 

East Coast. 


Aden, ete. 
Indian Continent 


1,000,000 


250,000 
Mauritius, etc., Bourbon, Arabia, Be ig 250,000 


250,000 


country. 


200% aay market opened lately to American 
4G coal. 

{ British coal competes under favorable con- 
ditions with Natal coal. 

So. Africa and Indian coals compete with 
comparatively small tonnage British coal. 

Australian and Japanese coals compete with 
Indian coal. 


20% 
nil 


nil 


Probable curtailment of British shipments 
will increase American tonnage. 


Little or no interruption to normal source 
of supply. 

Little or no interruption to normal source 
of supply. 

India and Australia can meet all demands, 


paral S Settl ts, J t 

ylon, Straits Settlements, Java, etc., \ f 0e% 

Philippines, Siam, Hong Kong, China, 6,000,000 20% 
Japan, Australasia, Pacific Islands. J 


France, Portugal and Azores, Madeira, | 


which about 140 million, or a little more than 10 per cent., 
is export coal. We have already reviewed the origin of 
this export coal and we will now examine the markets to 
which it is shipped and see how they are affected by the 
war. To do so intelligently necessitates an investigation 


TABLE 10. COMBINED EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
GERMANY 


To Neutral Countries 





From Great Germany 
Britain, All Fuel, Total, 
Gross Tons Gross Tons Tons 
SS ESRC = (rire corer CORR eae Ceee 4,563,000 177,000 4,740,000 
Norway...... 2,298,000 19,000 2,317,000 
of TEREST fa Fe 2 Sa ence 3,034,000 370,000 3,404,000 
Netherlands 2,018,000 7,650,000 9,668,000 
Portugal (Azores, Madeira)........... 1,356,000 1,356,000 
Spain and Canario... ons .r 1. 0 4k 3,648,000 279,000 3,927,000 
VBL Ra ais Be © ns a ae cara one 9,647,000 1,197,000 10,844,000 
ERS oe ES ae ee 727,000 727,000 
LWP ap 0138 ts crity at ale eM ese aac ea ae 3,162,000 90,000 3,252,000 
Sar eM Pe Deh ge ins tiene yeulens ee x 1,281,000 1,281,000 
(Ee gia 5s nea 354,000 354,000 
LUDO big a ae eat oer en 700,000 700,000 
“OTE GO re ae eee 65,000 65,000 
nei 3g i, et a ee ee 179,000 179,000 
irate Petuemonte....6..:-5..--..-.- 31,000 31,000 
SUPT) et an ace at ee 239,000 239,000 
LSE eo eS A ee ee 588,000 
RT ee ag tea Je A yesg late oo 1S a% 8100 1 reyes 46,000 6,936,000 
I NAIEETIEE TE ht By Se Felerc <xt ee cip = aera Naar ul 
PMU IMIP Me ic ets a's abel Lotdlnne ising 3,693,000 
MR MeNtNT RIEL EEG Sal Eee ex's 6 Sccilv: ost. a, (0 2,501,000 2,501,000 
MOTE COUNTER: fives dene eid lee ae 2,008,000 
42,219,000 12,632,000 54,851,000 
To English Allies 
OTN 9 Sa, ES A 5,998,000 2,103,000 8,101,000 
SRR FER ee ea ita fio, 5.9 Eins, cies seas small 
COMA D6 ae, See i rr 12,775,000 3,626,000 16,401,000 
BY SYRAAS DRM Pershore ete ee ay fae xu pplolx- dls 18,773,000 5,729,000 24,502,000 
; To German Allies 
ORES TONNES TEE ood. bo dvi wis 3s'* e's Die ep 8,952,000 8,952,000 
PBECOHETUNGATY Ui oes > ve silane ae & ole 1,056,000 12,308,000 13,364,000 
SEW RO RRNA: Some Rech oe Fence. acta ars,.9%, 41 369,000 369,000 
EPS a COIN EN fy hs A mee ae ee 2,031,000 7,174,000 9,205,000 
AGA) Ban es Oo a ee Oe eee ee 12,408,000 19,482,000 31,890,000 
RECAPITULATION 
DTT SW UTS” pe oe Se eee ee A 18,773,000 5,729,000 24,502,000 
Miler JAMNOM SA be tics ots, scce' ele. 2 sald als 12,408,000 19,482,000 31,890,000 
Lote BOlNGETENtS. Os < Lilet de lews or oe d 31,181,000 25,211,000 56,392,000 
Total Neutrals....................... 42,219,000 12,632,000 54,851,000 
WPA INAE AVC EI A cle sace pteectih 610, nfm mavas.ce 73,400,000 37,843,000 111,243,000 


(a) Now German territory. 


British, Japanese, Australian, and Indian 
coals compete, 


Japan can amply supply and will probably 
dominate this market. 


of both normal times and the extraordinary conditions 
which obtain during the present abnormal situation. 

Table 9 has been compiled to show the principal coal- 
importing markets of the world. Both the normal de- 
mand and the estimated reduction in percentages are 
shown, also the usual source of supply, together with the 
probable source for the war period. A careful reading of 
the table will make further comment unnecessary. 

Table 10 embraces the detailed and combined shipments 
of coal from the two leading international traders, Great 
Britain and Germany. This table is based on the returns 
for 1913. A careful study of this table will also prove 
valuable. 

Under existing conditions it is reasonable to assume 
that Great Britain and Germany will first of all look out 
for the requirements of their respective allies. Whatever 
the demand may be from these quarters, we may as well 
eliminate from our calculations the fuel requirements of 
the belligerents. Their combined needs represent a nor- 
mal demand for 56 million tons, or more than half of the 
total export trade of Great Britain and Germany. The 
neutral countries represent a normal demand for British 
and German coal of nearly 55 million tons. With the 
allies’ fleet in command of the high seas the possibility 
of Germany supplying any oversea markets is very re- 
mote; furthermore, it is believed, with her neighboring 
markets, she will have all of the trade that can be cared 
for. The problem of demand therefore narrows down to 
determining, as well as possible, the effect of the war on 
coal consumption in neutral countries and Great Britain’s 
ability to hold her position in these markets. 

The slowing down of trade and manufacturing gener- 
ally Paatenont the world has resulted in a decreased de- 
mand for coal in neutral countries, as well as those at 
war. Of the total exports of the world (140 million tons) 
it is said that 46 million tons finds its way to ships’ bunk- 
ers at foreign coaling stations, Great Britain’s shipments 
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to coaling stations for British ships alone amounting to | 


from 35 to 40 million tons annually. Any reduction in 
the amount of steamship tonnage engaged has a serious 
effect on the export demand for coal, so that in the present 
condition of shipping we are able to account for a large 
part of the decreased demand. Add to this a decrease in 
manufacturing and its effect on railway transportation in 
neutral countries, and we may assume a reduction to the 
extent of at least 20 per cent. for the neutral countries, 
which figure is borne out by the export movement of coal 
in the early stages of the war. 


THE PosItion oF GREAT BRITAIN 


When considering Great Britain’s ability to meet the 
reduced demand for coal in neutral countries, in our re- 
view of her probable supplies for the war period, we esti- 
mated her surplus over home and naval needs at 41 million 
tons. Her first duty is to her allies, of which France will 
need the most coal, both on account of the condition of 
her mining industry and the loss of German coal. The 
normal consumption of coal in France is placed at about 
61 million tons, of which the greater part is used in the 
Paris district. Messrs. Hailey & Davies estimate the war 
consumption of France at 30 million tons, of which her 
mines will be able to furnish only six million. The re- 
mainder for this country’s use, including military pur- 
poses will therefore have to be shipped by England. This 
would take 24 million tons of British coal, leaving 17 
million tons with which to supply the comparatively small 
needs (say five million tons) of her other ally, Russia, 
and the neutral markets of the world. 


TABLE 11. 


Description of Fuel 
Best Northumbrian steam coals f.o.b. 


PRICES OF BRITISH COAL* 


Jan. 1, 1914 July 1, 1914 Jan. 1, 1915 


TWNIG isha ater esta oes, vise eke «temas oes ter eke, $3.36@3.48 $3.24@3.30 $2.94@3.00 
Best Northumbrian steam smalls f.o.b. 

A YMGis carer efi hl ss sieges ielsacsere Mae Rae, © 1.68@1.80 2.04 1.68@1.74 
Best Durham gas coals f.o.b. Tyne.... 3.60 3.12 3.00 
Durham coking coals f.o.b.Tyne...... 3.12@3.36 2.88 2.40@2.52 
Best Durham blast-furnace coke del. 

Teas-s1d@sicc2 &. cca twit sdee e fein eae 4.68 4.68 4.56 
Durnham bunkers f.o.b. Tyne........ 2.94@3.24 2.73@3.00 2.52@2.76 
Foundry coke f.o.b. Tyne............ 5.04@5.52 4.56@5.04 4.56@4.80 
Best Lancashire house coals at pit..... 4.14@4.32 4.14@4.32 4.14@4.32 
Best Lancashire slacks at pit......... 2.40@2.52 2.28@2.40 2.28@2.40 
Best Yorkshire silkstone at pit........ 3.72@3.84 3.72@3.84 3.72@3.84 
Barnsley thick-seam house at pit...... 3.60@3.66 3.60@3.66 3.60 
Best Haigh Moor (London) at pit...... 3.48@3.60 3.36 3.60@3.84 
Yorkshire steam coals at pit.......... 2.94 2.70@2.76 2.76@2.84 
Best Derbyshire house coals at pit..... 3.72 8.24 3.24 5 
Large Derbyshire nuts at pit.......... 2.76 2.28 2.52 
Best Staffordshire house coals......... 4.44 4.20 4.44 
Best Welsh steam coals f.o.b. Cardiff... 4.92@5.04 5.04@5.16 5.04@5.28 
Best Welsh small steam coals f.o.b. 

Garditi 222 i .cnon cake oe ee teers 2.64@2.70 2.64 2.88@3.00 
Best Semi-bituminous f.o.b. Cardiff.... 4.38 4.08@4.14 4.32 
No. 3 Rhondda, large f.o.b. Cardiff.... 4.20@4.32 4.20 4.32 
No. 2 Rhondda, large f.o.b. Cardiff.... 3.72@3.78 3.00@3.18 3.60@3.72 
Patent. fuel foib. Cardiff fase eros 5.40 5.04 4.32 
Best Welsh malting anthracite f.o.b. 

S WATE. <hiteinece Ale. oe sie eieae ore la 5.16@5.76 4.80@5.28 5.40@5.88 
Special foundry coke, Cardiff......... 6.72 6.48@6.96 6.72@7.68 
Scotch ell coals f.o.b. Glasgow......... 3.30@3.36 2.70@2.76 3.30@3.36 
Scotch steam coals f.o.b. Glasgow..... 3.12@3.48 2.52@3.00 2.70@3.18 
Scotch splint coals f.o.b. Glasgow...... 3.30@4.08 2.52@3.36 3.18@3.78 
Fife steam coals, f.o.b. Methil......... 3.12 3.00@3.12 3.00@3.06 
Fife treble nuts, f.o.b. Methil......... 3.12@3.18 2.64@2.76 3.00@3.12 
Hetton Wallsend, London............ 5.16 5.16 


Comparing the normal exports of Great Britain with 
this war period surplus of 17 million tons, it will be seen 
that there is a very great difference in the figures. The 
Hailey & Davies estimates show an actual shortage of 
British coal to the extent of 27 million tons, which, as the 
present conditions are unprecedented, can only be con- 
firmed or disproved by actual experience. Making gen- 
erous allowances for error in the above estimates, however, 
there would still seem to be room for either a consider- 


*From the “Colliery Guardian,’ London, England. 
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able shortage of the British product or extraordinarily 
high prices, due to a scarcity. 

In this connection, Tables 11 and 12 are of interest as 
showing the prices of British coals and freights to certain 
selected points as of Jan. 1, 1915, compared with the 
month before the war and the corresponding time of the 
previous year. These prices would indicate that there was 
a strong demand for British coal and that the expected 
shortage had already set in as might be inferred from 
what has been said. The answer, however, may be seen 
in Table 12 giving the freights to various destinations. 
No one is able to say what the freight market will be, but 
it is believed that when the South American crops are 
harvested and the tide of shipping has set in toward 
Europe, more vessels will be available for return cargoes 
of British coal, and it is then that the scarcity of the 
product may become manifest. 


TABLE 12—FREIGHTS* 


Jan. 1,1914 July 1,1914 Jani, Pons 
Tyne to 
ROUCI ies. oie cae $1.02 $1.08 $4.08 
Marseillleg-in.ie or cee 1.68 1.86 5.04 
GER OB pis seis ectocuae Sens eee 1 Uae fal 1.86 5.16 
Alexandria os sernuntaer 2 oe 1.80 1.92 5.40 
LiONd ONS Moccia teeter 0.75@0.78 0.72 2.76 
Cardiff to 
GOOFS ears lenets aderstewcae ar 1.74 1.92 4.24 
TBOrA Gala a areas detonate 1.02 1.26 2.64 
Marséillies™ .ciucecn niente. 1.68 1.80 3.72 
Havre tee fees acne eae 1.02 0.99 2.76 
Barcelona, &. seri acne 1.92 2.04 3.84 
TASCA MaS) ciscecrwteen sete 1.74 1.68 3.12 
Alexandria poreieiaer a neti 1.80 1.80 4.68 
River Plate wae joe 3.12 3.48 3.90 


Tuer Prosprcts oF AMERICA 


It remains for us to examine carefully our own pros- 
pects in the present situation and to learn the extent of 
our own preparedness to meet an extraordinary demand 
for coal in the foreign markets. We have always shown 
great interest in the South American and Mediterranean 
trade. Before the war started we had even made substan- 
tial progress in these quarters; for years past we have 
shipped coal there under favorable conditions, and made 
additions of new business there as well as in Europe and 
Africa. 

While our exports overseas are hardly to be compared 
with those of Great Britain and Germany, yet considering 
our handicap in the lack of shipping and banking facili- 
ties, the growth has been very creditable. Certain of our 
shippers have engaged in this business for twenty years 
and know the game thoroughly and the limitations im- 
posed by foreign conditions; others are just breaking into 
the export trade and assume that is is an entirely new line 
of business. The propaganda for increased export busi- 
ness which we started in this country at the beginning 
of the war has proved a bitter disappointment to many 
embryo coal exporters. Independent of financial and other 
business considerations, which at present and for some 
time previous to the war have been of critical importance 
in selling anything in South America, the answer les in 
the fact that South America is not a large coal consumer, 
the total imports for the entire continent being normally 
about seven million tons. It would not be a difficult mat- 
ter for four or five of the larger companies already en- 
gaged in this trade to take care of the entire South 


American requirements, even should Australia and Great - 
Britain, which have the lead in these markets, be forced. 


to withdraw. 

Under the influence of favorable crop reports, condi- 
tions will undoubtedly improve and our exports will in- 
crease, but even with a shortage of British coal, Aus- 


es 


- 
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tralia, our strongest competitor on the West Coast, will 
remain with unimpaired supplies and prices. 

Further concerning this export propaganda, the follow- 
ing pertinent editorial from the Colliery Guardian of Lon- 
don will be of interest : 


Some indication of the extent of the mineral wealth of the 
United States is given in a bulletin which has just been 
published by the U. S. Geological Survey. But this bulletin, 
which is written by George Otis Smith, the Director of the 
Survey, and possesses the somewhat grandiose title, “Our 
Mineral Reserves: How to Make America Industrially Inde- 
pendent,” does something to explain the comparative failure 
of the United States up to now to live up to her predictions«- 
of commercial conquest. This may have been due to un- 
readiness, but there is also a suggestion that the govern- 
ment has no thorough grasp of the problems to be assailed. 
Taking the section on coal, Mr. Smith says: 

The exportation of coal to South American countries must 
be of advantage both in establishing trade relations and in 
insuring a balance of trade in our favor. Already shipments 
to European and South American ports have begun. 

To us it is incomprehensible that the simple postulate 
expressed in the first sentence should require a war to en- 
force it; as to the second, the shipment of American coals 
both to South America and Europe was started over 15 years 
ago. The whole passage, therefore, is supererogatory. 

Apparently this message is intended for the American 
producer, for there is a little homily on the groundlessness 
of any fears that exportation on a considerable scale will 
be dangerous from the standpoint of the country’s resources 
—which, by the way, seems to show an incapacity to appre- 
ciate the commercial attributes of the whole question, which 
demands more than mere academic discussion. But whether 
intended for the American coal operator or the potential 
customer abroad, the bulletin contains some statements that 
are not well calculated to inspire confidence in either. Thus 
it is stated “until the present war broke out, Great Britain 
was the only country that exported coal in considerable 
quantity’—what of Germany’?—‘“but Great Britain is already 
beginning to feel the pinch of poverty in her coal supplies, 
and it is probable that when peace is once more established 
she will place restrictions upon her exports of coal.” This is 
truly a strange observation, unless the author is looking far 
into the misty future; there is no indication that we have 
suffered any such poverty of supplies, and we do not know 
upon what grounds Otis Smith contemplates a reimposition 
of the coal tax. There is nothing in the industrial or political 
situation to warrant such an assumption. * * * 

Up to the present very little has come of the attack upon 
our markets in South America; on the other hand, our own 
shipments to this quarter are steadily recovering lost ground. 
We cannot say that we are surprised. The United States has 
got the coal and the energy, and, aS we have always pre- 
dicted in these columns, the day must arrive when it would 
recognize the value of these markets; at the barest reckon- 
ing the opening of the Panama Canal must make a differ- 
ence. But Rome was not built in a day, and, on taking stock, 
it has been discovered that the ships and business organiza- 
tion are lacking, the fiscal system is embarrassing and the 
British export trade is still a factor to be reckoned with. 


As we attempt to look forward, we must conclude that 
for the present at least our prospects are quite problem- 
atical, depending purely and simply on the movement 
of ships. No one has yet had the temerity to predict 
what the freight market is going to do, but it must be 
evident that if there is an actual shortage of coal and 
the supply of British coal is going to be inadequate, neu- 
tral coal-importing countries will have to depend on the 
United States regardless of the freight market. 

Extracts from a Superintende 

ent’s Diary 


It is considered quite the thing these days to criticize 
directors of corporations for trying to direct at too 
great a distance from the base of operations. 

If our directors are typical of all directors, then today’s 
experience leads me to believe that such criticism is not 
well taken, because directors are not competent to form 
conclusions even after making personal inspections, and if 
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they did make such inspections they might feel tempted 
to “butt in” indiscriminately. 

For two years now we have been looking forward to a 
visit from our directors, but aah today was the great event 
consummated. 

On several occasions Sehr that two-year period word 
came down the line that we might expect the inspection 
party in a few weeks, but always before we completed our 
house cleaning the rumor would be discredited and our im- 
provised whitewash squad would be dismissed. But about ° 
two weeks ago positive instructions were issued from our 
general manager’s office to prepare for today’s inspection, 
and the wording of the order made it clear that this time 
there would be no change of plans. 

As a consequence the past two weeks has been a busy 
time for the floating gangs. All scrap iron has been gath- 
ered up and classified, mud holes in our roadways have 
been filled in, grease and oil spots on engine-house floors 
have been sanded and scrubbed, and two crews with white- 
wash mixtures have transformed trees, fences and out- 
buildings into veritable snowdrifts. 

In the party were six directors, the company’s chief 
engineer and the general manager. They were making 


.the trip in a private car and were accompanied by a chef, 


a waiter, a porter, choice eatables, ete. 

They spent, all told, some three hours with us. Two 
hours were spent in wandering about the camp and one 
hour at dinner in their car. They seemed to regret the 
fact that they could not remain until the men began to 
come from work, but the train schedule did not permit. 

Not one of the directors was familiar with mining, ex- 
cept in a very general way. This was very evident from 
the questions which they asked and the criticisms that 
they volunteered. 

At each of the points of interest, such as the commis- 
sary, the supply house, the timekeeper’s office, the black- 
smith shop, the carpenter’s shop, the powerhouse, the 
hoisting-engine room and the fanhouse, they felt called 
upon to ask for information and to relieve themselves 
of impressions. Each one of them had a different view- 
point, easily accounted for, as each one of them obtained 
a directorship in the company for a different reason. 

In the commissary they were given opportunity to 
scrutinize at close range a miner’s family, as several min- 
ers’ wives, accompanied by their entire brood, came in 
to make their daily purchases while the directors were 
there. Strange to say, all of the comments were concerned 
with the size of the families and the general appearance of 
the children; not one took any interest in the articles 
purchased or the prices paid. 

In the office, the emergency cabinet with its helmets 
and safety lamps entirely overshadowed the payroll files 
with their valuable testimony on average earnings and 
idle days. 

Often during the day I caught myself wondering as to 
the kind of working agreement our miners might be able 
to obtain if the directors should decide to take such mat- 
ters out of the hands of their managers and decide them 
as they saw fit. Editorial writers have insisted that such 
a change is to be desired; I haven’t been able to follow 
their arguments with any degree of conviction. 

Don’t forget the SUCCESS 
April 3. Have you sent in your story? 
LAST CALL. 
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SY NOPSIS—At the Layland mine, seven men 
were saved in the preliminary rescue work. Five 
men walked out after four days’ entombment, and 
then the rescuers succeeded in reaching 42 other 
men who had barricaded themselves in under the 
direction of a veteran of 72 years of age. 





Great interest has been manifested in the rescue op- 
erations, following the explosion of Mar. 2 at the mine 
of the New River & Pocahontas Coal Co., near Lay- 
land, W. Va. Many inquiries have come to the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines regarding the rescue of 47 en- 
tombed men and the following statement has, therefore, 
been prepared, based on reports submitted by members 
of the bureau’s rescue corps, and from general informa- 
tion obtained during a visit to the mine. 

The recovery of the entombed men furnishes a splendid 
illustration that it is wise for men who have escaped 
the direct violence of an explosion to brattice themselves 
in, when the exits are filled with afterdamp. It also shows 
the importance of their keeping calm and collected under 
the trying conditions which prevail after an explosion. 

The Layland disaster killed or imprisoned over 160 
men, and also one man on the outside of the mine. He 
was killed while passing the main entrance, when the 
force of the explosion burst out at the mouth of the 
mine. 

SEVEN Men Arb SAVED 


Steps for the recovery of those entombed were at once 
taken by the local management, H. M. Bertolet, general 
manager, taking charge after his arrival at Layland. The 
main exit or haulageway was partly blocked, consequently 
entrance was made through the air course. The fan doors 
had been blown away, but in less than half an hour emer- 
gency repairs had been made, and the fan was forcing air 
into the outer part of the mine. Most of the ventila- 
tion stoppings had been blown down, and in order to 
advance, brattices had to be placed in the crosscuts, be- 
cause, at this time, there was no oxygen rescue apparatus 
at hand. 

After these repairs to the fan, ventilation was restored 
along the outer part of the main air course, and this 
made it possible for seven miners, with the assistance of 
the advance rescue party, to escape from an entry which 
had not been penetrated by the explosion. 

State Inspectors L. B. Holliday and J. I. Absalom 
were soon upon the scene, followed by Chief Inspector E. 
A. Henry and Inspectors R. B. Cobb, L. Blenkinsopp, I. 
Murray and E. C. Lambert. They worked untiringly 
searching for survivors and bodies. The work of recovery 
was conducted with the utmost system and care by the 
state inspectors and mine management, and the latter 
saw to it that nothing in the way of supplies should be 
lacking. 


Tuer Rescue Car Mave a Recorp TRIP 


Thanks to the officials of the Norfolk & Western and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., a record-breaking run to 


*Chief mining engineer of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


the Layland mine was made by Bureau of Mines Car 
No. 8. When the notice of the explosion was received by 


Work at Layland Explosion 


the officials in charge the car was on a branch road three — 


miles from Glenalum, W. Va. The officials of the Norfolk 


& Western Ry. were at once informed of the need for a 


speedy transfer of the car to Layland. With remarkable 
promptness, they arranged to dispatch it to Kenova. It 
left Glenalum at 12:50 p.m. and reached Kenova, 104 
miles away, in three hours. This was only accomplished 
by side-tracking several trains. 

At Kenova, the car was turned over to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry., which had prepared a clear track for it and 
hitched on what is said to be the second largest passenger 
engine in the world. The train fairly flew over the sharp 
turns in the New River Cafion and reached Quinnimont 
with only one stop at Thurmond for water. The 133 miles 
were covered in 3 hr. 16 min., which is said to be record 
time on this mountain road. The car was then pushed 


up the steep 6-mile grade to Layland, reaching there at — 


9:37 p.m., after a journey of only about 834 hr. from 
Glenalum. 

Rescue apparatus was hastily flung into waiting cars 
which took the party up the incline and two miles beyond 


to the mine mouth. At 10:30 p.m. the crew, consisting — 


of D. J. Parker, mining engineer, Dr. W. A. Lynott, sur- 
geon, H. D. Jones, foreman miner, R. H. Seip, first-aid 
miner, and Edwin Staley, clerk, was placed under the or- 


ders of the state inspectors and entered the mine for ex- ~ 


ploration work. 
Tue Gary REscur Crew 


The oxygen-apparatus crew of 11 men of the Gary, 
W. Va., mines gallantly volunteered their assistance when 
the disaster was announced by General Manager E. 
O’Toole. They started about the same time as Car 8, but 
having to come by regular trains they did not reach the 
Layland mine until the next afternoon. The Gary crew, 
which did valiant service, was in charge of the chemist, 
Vitus Klier, and had the following members: Andy 


Toshie, John Christian, H. K. Payne, Julius Kovacs, Nick — 
Sharkey, Richard Haynes, Mike Skipiczky, James Thirtle, — 


Louis Toth and H.. L. Ross. 
chief of rescue operations, with his assistant, H. D. Mason, 
arrived from the Pittsburgh station on the same train 


with the Gary crew and W. J. German, foreman miner © 


from Car 6 followed on the next train. 

The 11 men from Gary and the nine from the Bureau 
made up three rescue crews thoroughly trained in the use 
of oxygen-rescue apparatus. Under the direction of the 
state inspectors and Mr. Paul and the general direction 
of Mr. Bertolet, they worked in successive 2- to 6-hr. 
shifts, exploring in advance of the rescue men who, being 
without apparatus, were engaged in bratticing and the 
recovery of the bodies. The advance exploration was to 
insure that there were no smoldering fires which might 


J. W. Paul, the bureau’s — 


start up with restored ventilation and thus cause explo- | 


sions by the ignition of any firedamp which might have 
collected. The apparatus work also expedited the res- 
cue of the men and the locating of bodies. 

The exploration continued from Tuesday till Friday 
night, by which time Mines 4 and 5, which were turned 
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off Mine 3 and not independently connected to the surface, 
had been thoroughly explored and most of the bodies taken 
out. 

One of the oxygen-apparatus crews then made an 
exploration in the main haulage entry of No. 3 mine, 
as far as the 6th left entry. This proved that the main 
entry had few falls and little wreckage and led Earl 
Henry, the chief mine inspector of West Virginia, to plan 
the reversal of the air current. This change in ventila- 
tion would permit the use of the haulage road, since mean- 
time the blockage at the mouth of the mine had been large- 
ly cleared away. ‘To reverse the fan involved repairs; so 
that night all the men were withdrawn dn order that 
the fan might be stopped. 

On the following Saturday morning, while these repairs 
were still being made, Mr. Paul, who happened to be in 
the mouth of the main entry, was astonished to see five 
men come out of the mine. They stated that they were 
from the 9th left entry, in which they had bratticed them- 
selves following the explosion. It appeared that the shut- 
ting down of the fan the previous night had caused the 
atmosphere to clear somewhat in the No. 3 haulage road. 

The men were in good condition, having had plenty to 
drink and enough food to sustain them. They had 
collected twenty buckets of water before they bratticed 
themselves in. In the brattice they left a small opening, 
and kept a guard there to watch for the clearing of the air, 
and finally when this occurred they came out. As it de- 
veloped later, however, the air was even then not entirely 
normal in the 9th left. 

Naturally the most intense excitement prevailed, and 
it at once awakened hope that others might be alive in 
the mine, although these men stated to Mr. Paul that there 
were no others alive in the 9th left. It was thought, 
however, that there might be other men in other cross en- 
tries; accordingly the oxygen-rescue apparatus men were 
called, and one of the crews and part of another were 
told to go to the 10th left, the other rescue-apparatus 
men being held in reserve at the entrance of the mine. 
Meantime inspectors and other rescue men hurried in, 
but decided to search the 9th left first. 


Rescuers Finp a Notice oN HaAvLaGE Roap 


The oxygen-rescue crews from Gary and the Bureau 
of Mines, on reaching the mouth of the 10th left, found 
a written notice, ‘Mar. 4, 42 live men in 10th left.” The 
rescue men pushed on in the direction indicated and found 
a strongly built gob stopping of rock, coal and fine dirt, 
which they immediately attacked and broke through. The 
canary which was being carried showed no ill effects 
from the atmosphere, and, accordingly, a messenger was 
sent out to notify Chief Henry and Mr. Paul that 
there were live men in the 10th left, that the rescue crew 
had got through a barricade, that the air was all right 
and that blankets and stretchers should be brought in. 

The party then proceeded and found another barricade 
200 ft. beyond the first, which they started to break 
through. Meantime, Mr. Klier, of Gary, the messenger, 
found Inspector Holliday and four men at the 9th left, 
and tuld Mr. Holliday of the message. On arrival at the 
inner barricade one of the unhelmeted men was sent 
to the outside to carry a requisition for blankets and 
stretchers, and the unhelmeted men finished breaking 
through the stoppings, disclosing the group of entombed 
miners who had gathered around the inside of the barri- 
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cade. Mr. Holliday and the rescue men then entered and 
helped the men one by one through the hole in the stop- 
ping. It was found that all the 42 men who had been in- 
closed were alive, and in fair shape, considering that they 
had been confined for four days, with only the food from 
five dinner pails and a very little bad water. They were 
then lined up along the entry, the rescue men were placed 
at intervals, and the procession slowly moved out- 
ward. 

Mr. Bertolet and Chief Henry, who had entered the 
mine on receiving the message, had sent for blankets and 
stretchers, which were hurried in. Some of the rescued 
men were quite weak, and finally two of them had to be 
carried out on the stretchers. All the men were carefully 
wrapped up and taken to a detention station so as to 
insure them proper medical attention. 

The experience of the 42 men was strikingly set forth 
in a newspaper interview with one of them, Thomas Wha- 
len, when he passed through Charleston a few days 
later. This appeared in the Charleston Gazette of Mar. 
9, and the substance of it is worthy of repetition, although 
I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the detail. The brack- 
eted statements of known facts have been inserted to 
make the meaning clear. The interview is as follows: 


Thomas Whalen, the oldest survivor, who, with his son, 
John, worked in Room 24 of the 9th entry, heard a rumbling 
sound. They ran down to the main entry, but the heat was 
so great that it took their breath; they made a hasty retreat 
inby on the main entry, seeing on their way the dead bodies 
of four men who had worked on the motor. These bodies 
were stretched face downward with their hands outstretched 
at their full length. Whalen states that the one thing he 
can remember best was the awful feeling that the top of 
his head was being lifted off, a sensation giving him terrible 
agony. The son was using a carbide lamp, while that which 
his father carried was fed with oil. The latter was extin- 
guished by the force of the explosion, but the other remained 
burning. 

The Whalens ran back into No. 10 entry, where they found 
40 other miners, mostly foreigners, who were crazed almost 
beyond control. By persistent begging they were made to 
go back beyond the trap door and to work building good 
walls (across the 10th left entry and air course) whereby to 
barricade themselves against the afterdamp. 

Some of the foreigners wanted to smoke cigarettes. This 
would have endangered all the entombed men, and it was 
necessary to use force to prevent it. The men in the 10th entry 
suffered greater hardship than the five in the 9th left as 
nearly all dinner pails were left in the main entry, and the 
only water available was polluted. Only once did Whalen 
moisten his lips. So great was the hunger of the entombed 
men that they dug into the coal dust to get crumbs and egg- 
shells which had been thrown away at some meal probably 
several days or weeks before. 

While they were expecting the rescue men, for whom 
every man waited with implicit faith, they would take turns 
at watching. Many broke down entirely, and but for the 
leadership of young John Whalen they would, doubtless, have 
broken down the wall. (On Friday it was decided to try 
to send out a man and a hole was made through the walls 
for that purpose. He carried out the written notice of the 
42 men being in the 10th entry, and left it at the mouth 
of the heading where it was found by the rescue crew. 
On his way back he was overcome by the afterdamp, but 
two others ran out and dragged him in through the barricades, 
which were again sealed.) ,The rescue party was not heard 
until they were half way through the inner wall, and then 
young Whalen gave the order to start meeting them, and, 
according to Dad Whalen’s testimony, little time was lost 
in complying with the order, despite the terribly weakened 
condition of the men. When asked how he felt when reached 
by the helmet men, Dad replied: “I can hardly remember 
anything because I was so weak and nervous and.the awful 
sight of my dead friends on every hand completely took my 
memory away from everything else in the world.” Dad 
Whalen is 72 years old, hale and healthy, and gave his 
interviewer to understand that it was owing to his weakened 
condition and not to old age that he was the last to leave the 
mine. He further stated that he expects to be digging coal 
again within two weeks. 
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The Unforeseen in Mining 
Legislation 


It is easy to be inept in language, and even well 
meaning lawyers and legislators are not exempt from 
failures to express themselves plainly. When the Penn- 
sylvania Mining Laws were passed, it was purposed to 
require that safety lamps used by the workmen should 
be supplied and maintained by the coal companies. 
The idea was that the miner should not be obliged 
to buy a lamp, nor should its care be left to his ten- 
der mercies. If each miner owned his lamp the in- 
spection of the lighting equipment of a mine would be 
difficult, and as many men in the mines are not compe- 
tent workmen the upkeep would be, in many cases, 
defective. 

But the intention was surely not to require the operator 
to buy his lamps outright w hen he might just as satis- 
factorily lease them from a manufacturing company which 
would know far better how to keep them in repair and 
proper working order. Inspection surely would not be 
less easy, nor would the burden to the miner be any 
greater under such an arrangement. Surely it was only 
an oversight which inserted this clause into the Penn- 
sylvania Mine Anthracite Law of 1907: 


Whenever safety 
shall be the property 
Sec. 15. 


lamps are required in any 
of the owner of said mine. 


mine they 
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And it was probably a similar inadvertance which 
caused the following unfortunate requirement to slip 
into the Pennsylvania Bituminous Coal Mine Law: 

All safety lamps for examining mines or for working 
therein shall be the property of the operator. Art. 4, Sec. 5. 

The Virginia Law of 1912 is equally unfortunate: 

Safety lamps used for examining any mine or which may 
be used therein shall be furnished by, and be the property of, 
the owner of the mine. Chapter 178, Sec. 12. 

In West Virginia under.the code of 1914 the wording 
of the law is indentical. In the Colorado Session Laws of 

1913, Sec. 133 reads: : 


After the first day of October, only electric lamps shall 
be used in the coal mines, except in cases generating explosive 
gas or noxious gases, where an approved safety lamp shall 
be supplied for each working place for distinet purposes; 
and all lamps shall be the property of the owner. 

Ohio, in its general code of 1910, has a better worded 
provision. It requires: 

Safety lamps used for examining coal mines or which are 
used in a coal mine shall be provided by the owner of the 
mine and be under the charge of the agent thereof. 5 

Amendments are needed permitting the companies to 
lease lamps. If thought desirable, the coal companies 
could be made just as responsible for their condition as 
if they owned them. As it is, however, the manufacturing 
company which is ready to enter into a leasing contract 
is estopped from doing so because the contract to partic- 
ipate in an illegal act is null and void. 

Even if the company, confident in the support of a 
department of mines, were to be willing to contract with 
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a leasing company, that lamp corporation would have 
to refuse. because the agreement would not be binding. 

It has been ropentanly found that manufacturing con- 
cerns can and will keep their own supplies in better 
service than -a purchasing corporation. The Galena 
Signal Oil Co., for instance, often affords better service 
to the operator when it contracts to keep bearings in 
condition than when it supplies the oil and lets the 
operator figure out as best he may how it should be used. 


Tihe Gas in Anthracite 


Because anthracite contains only a small amount of 
volatile matter, it is always a matter of surprise that, at 
least in the United States, it gives out abnormal quan- 
tities of gas. Not only are the emanations of gas large, 
but such as is formed is mostly methane and consequently 
highly inflammable. 

Bituminous coals produce, not only methane, but large 
quantities of water and carbon dioxide. It is anthracite 
coal which specializes so markedly on methane. But 
here it should be stated that we believe there is no ayail- 
able knowledge of the relative gas emanation of anthra- 
cite and of bituminous coal, because Chamberlain and 
other investigators, so far as we know, in making their 
records regarding such emission of gas, excluded water, 
which may be truly as gaseous an emanation as methane, 
carbon dioxide or carbon monoxide. 

The paraffins emitted in vacuum by Mansfield coal 
from Carnegie, Penn., formed roughly 80 per cent. of 
the whole gas content as measured by Chamberlain. It 
must be remembered that he has nothing to say about 
the water product. If he had considered it, the percent- 
age of paraffins would probably have been considerably 
reduced. This Mansfield coal is still bituminous; and 
consequently it may be asked how, in face of Chamber- 
lain’s testimony, it is deduced that water and carbon di- 
oxide are so important as products of metamorphosis 
up to and including the bituminous stage. The argu- 
ment is simple. If the assumption just made were not 
true, we would not find any coal in nature, for peat would 
progressively gain in oxygen percentage by the elimina- 
tion of the other elements, the carbon and hydrogen 
would pass off as methane, and the outcome would be 
mainly an unburnable body of carbon, oxygen and ash. 
Despite the fact that coal seems to have an avidity for 
oxygen, nevertheless coal continues to lose that element 
as it rises in the scale of its metamorphosis, and this dis- 
position to diminish the percentage of oxygen does not 
show an appreciable slackening till the element is nearly 
all gone. 

The substance of lignite, when the moisture and sul- . 
phurless ash are excluded, contains from 4 to 5 per cent. 
of hydrogen. The fuel loses some of this in the long 
course of centuries, but it parts with so much more of 
its oxygen that in the extended series of metamorphoses 
from lignite to sub-bituminous and bituminous coal the 
percentage of hydrogen increases rather than diminishes. 
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Though the sub-bituminous coal usually contains about 
5 per cent. of hydrogen, one sample from Hanna, Wyo., 
had 6.18 per cent. In Ohio the bituminous coal appears 
invariably to have over 5 and may even have over 6 
per cent. 

The reason for this increased hydrogen percentage, 
which makes for the betterment of the fuel even more than 
the increase in the carbon percentage, is that for every 
pound of hydrogen lost as water, 8 lb. are lost as oxygen. 
For every 12 parts by weight of carbon passing away 
as dioxide, 32 of the oxygen disappear. That element 
is abducted by both hydrogen and carbon and so suffers 
greatly in percentage; for not only is it lost in greater 
quantity than the carbon and hydrogen, but also the 
combined weight of these elements far outbalances the 
weight of the oxygen and can therefore better sustain 
the continued drain. 

We have seen, therefore, that the hydrogen, having an 
ally in carbon in all its attacks on the oxygen supply of 
the coal and losing only one part by weight for every 
eight of oxygen it carries away, comes out of the earlier 
centuries of stress in relative triumph. Would it be 
amiss to add that like many other allies, having sub- 
dued and destroyed the common enemy, these allies— 
carbon and hydrogen—after some irregular skirmishes 
proceed to destroy each other? 

The semibituminous coal—that of Cambria County, 
Pennsylvania, for instance—contains, despite its losses, 
between 4.37 and 5.36 per cent. of hydrogen in the coaly 
matter when freed from moisture and sulphurless ash. 
The trend is evidently toward a reduction in the amount 
of hydrogen. The oxygen has dropped to a percentage 
between 1.72 and 5.50, so that it becomes less possible for 
the hydrogen or carbon to pass off by self-oxidation. 

Perhaps that is the reason why the hydrogen now be- 
gins to pass off mostly in combination with carbon, three 
parts by weight of carbon passing away in the methane 
for every part by weight of hydrogen. Were the coal to 
consist of 75 parts by weight of carbon and 25 parts of 
hydrogen, the loss of methane might go on indefinitely 
without a change in the percentage composition of the 
coal, but the carbon is in somewhat larger proportion 
and the hydrogen is in much less. Still it is really a 
remarkable change in the weight of the coal which must 
take place in order that a semibituminous coal like that 
in Cambria County may be converted into an anthracite 
such as is mined in the Schuylkill region. 

Let us take a coal from Patton, Penn., with carbon 
88.12, hydrogen 5.24, oxygen 3.39 and sulphur and nitro- 
gen together 3.25 per cent. We will assume that the 
hydrogen is reduced to 2 per cent. and the oxygen to 
2.2 per cent., which are about the percentages in the 
Schuylkill anthracite field. Furthermore, we will make 
the assumption, which may be overbold, that all the oxy- 
gen lost passes away as water vapor and all the rest of the 
hydrogen not thus spirited away is lost as methane. The 
nitrogen and sulphur are assumed to be unchanged in 
actual quantity. 

An interesting but simple calculation will then show 
that 100 Ib. of the first coal will lose 1.52 lb. of oxygen, 
3.54 lb. of hydrogen and no less than 10.05 lb. of carbon, 
leaving carbon 91.96 per cent., oxygen 2.2, hydrogen 2 
and sulphur and nitrogen 3.84 per cent. 

So to make the hydrogen lower only 3.24 per cent. 
and the oxygen 1.19 per cent., 15.11 per cent. of the coal 
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substance must pass away as gas. This is an important 
consideration and throws light on the extremely gaseous 
nature of the deeper mines in the anthracite region. 

It is interesting to note that as coal is about 812 times 
as heavy as methane and as it loses in the instance given 
13.4 per cent. to form that gas, the amount of methane 
evolved will occupy about 109 times as large a volume as 
the coal from which it is derived. This latter figure is 
extremely rough, being based on the assumption that the 
coal substance in question has a specific gravity of 1.19— 


an assumption which is hard to deny or to prove. 


N. H. Darton stated on Jan. 16 of last year at a meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers that the 
Dorrance mine in Wilkes-Barre, Penn., produced 3390 
cu.ft. of gas per min. and that in that neighborhood, 1500 
cu.ft. of gas was liberated per ton of coal mined. Very 
roughly, then, we deduce from the latter statement that 
the measures contain only about 7 per cent. of the 
methane generated between the metamorphosis of the coal 
from semibituminous as typified at Patton, Penn., and 
the anthracite stage as exemplified at Wilkes-Barre, in 
the same state. 

The Outlook on Apr. 1 Contracts 


EASTERN 


In New England the outlook is anything but encourag- 
ing. A large share of what season business has already 
been entered was undertaken early in the year under 
the pressure of high coastwise freights, most of it, how- 
ever, in the same channels as in 1913 and 1914. Buyers 
who have hitherto bought of agencies that rely on what 
transportation can be had in the open market have been 
encouraged all along to wait for the market to “settle 
down,” a process that seems to be well on its way at 
this writing. There is, therefore, quite a volume of busi- 
ness that is yet to be closed and it will require careful 
handling to avoid a demoralized market, particularly on 
Pocahontas and New River coals. While the “asking 
price” is still $2.85 f.0.b. Hampton Roads everybody knows 
the spot price is around $2.70 or less, and buyers are 
likely to postpone purchases just as long as they possibly 
can. 

The business outlook is not improved over last year. 
In scattered instances factories and mills are working 
on better time, but on analysis these are found to be in 
special lines and not indications of any improvement 
that is general. ‘There is no inducement, therefore, to 
bring buyers into the market for future supplies under 
present conditions. 

Most of the contracts already closed were subject to 
correction in case freight or prices f.o.b. declined, and 
that is a further reason for the West Virginia operators 
to refrain from mining coal that must ultimately be sold 
at a loss. If these interests would show less rivalry for 
tonnage and more disposition to mine coal with some 
respect for the market that must absorb it, there would 
be much less anxiety over prices later. The senseless 
over-production of recent years with “market cargoes” and 
“distress coals” at New England points has been the bane 
of the market and is the reason why each year so many 
buyers withhold placing contracts until late in the season. 
A large number have now, for the past few years, made 
their contracts from July 1 rather than from Apr. 1, 
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so pronounced has been their experience in this respect. 
In August, 1914, “distress coal” sold as low as $3.15 on 
cars Boston and this for choice grades of Pocahontas 
and New River. 

With such situations in mind, and present tendencies 
toward weakness in price, it is hard to see how there can 
be any snap to the spring market. The export trade 
under present conditions can hardly be better than spas- 
modie and cannot be relied upon to move coal in any 
regular volume. The burden, therefore, will fall on the 
coastwise trade. In that case a better spirit of cooperation 
is needed among the West Virginia interests before New 
England buyers can have much faith in the season’s 
outlook. If the example of Georges Creek operators 
throughout so dull a year as 1914 could be followed 
in West Virginia in 1915, it is possible the spring of 
1916 would show less skepticism on the part of Yankee 
consumers. 


PirrsBuRGH DIsTRICT 


A leading Pittsburgh district coal interest states that 
since Jan. 1 they have booked more contract tonnage than 
in the same period a year ago. In this instance, however, 
they admit that a similar comparison to Apr. 15 will not 
look at all as favorable for the reason that a year ago they 
were holding off from contracting because the wage scale 
was not settled. 

Buyers are extremely apathetic in the matter of placing 
contracts. Much less than half the annual contracting 
has been done, and it even looks as though a considerable 
proportion of buyers would not contract at all at this time, 
presumably depending on the spot market until such a 
time as it may be desirable to get under cover with con- 
tracts. In business closed, the going prices on contracts 
at all desirable have not been over $1.10 to $1.15 (say 
15c. under a year ago) on mine-run and 80 to 90ce. on 
slack. Lower prices than 80c. and $1.10 have been done, 
though there are no specific instances of these. On mine- 
run, prompt lots can be picked up at say 10c. a ton less 
than these figures, and doubtless sometimes at under $1. 

The contracting as a rule is being done on requirement 
contracts, intended to represent the full requirements the 
buyer may have during the twelvemonth, with a tonnage 
stated in the contract as representing the probable re- 
quirements. Operators profess confidence that buyers will 
not try to beat the contracts by purchasing outside prompt 
lots when they can be had at well under the contract 
prices, as is the case at present; but as to this, one natur- 
ally has his doubts. 

There should be an incentive to buyers to contract for 
the twelvemonth at present low prices on account of 
both anthracite and bituminous scales expiring Apr. 1, 
1916, so that the contracts will run into the period pre- 
ceding the suspension, when there is always stocking of 
coal and a relatively high prompt market. There is also 
the incentive of present prices being low, but the deterrent 
influence that prompt prices are materially lower than 
contract prices, say to the extent of 10 or 15c. a ton. 

No prices have yet been named to lake shippers, but 
there is a possibility that the Pittsburgh Coal Co. may 
undertake to name prices in a week or so. Inasmuch as 
there has been practically no inquiry for lake coal it is 
improbable that such prices, if named, would be anything 
but nominal. Early in the year there was a lone contract 
closed for a round tonnage of lake coal, said to be at an 
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unmentionably low price, probably under $1.15 for 34-in. 
Ordinary quotations, like $1.15 for mine-run, $1.25 for 
34-in., $1.35 for 114-in. are understood to be to “consum- 
ers,” with 10c. off to dealers. 

The real prices on lake coal will probably not be made 
for two or three months, perhaps not until July. It is 
the universal opinion that lake shipments will be very 
light in the fore part of the season and confined to the 
shippers who own mines or have long-term arrangements, 
while late in the season the Northwest may become dis- 
posed to stock up on a suspension scare. 


MippLE WESTERN 


The trend in some quarters is to withhold action in the 
matter of contracts for another season effective Apr. 1, — 
because of the new alignment presaged in the sale of 
Indiana and Illinois coal, but most of the operators and 
wholesalers are now submitting bids on railroad, municipal 
and dealers’ needs at the old figures. The major portion 
of contracts for Indiana and Illinois coals expires on Mar. 
31. Some tendency is observable on the part of con- 
sumers to ask for concessions from prices prevailing dur- 
ing the last contract year, but on the whole producers 
and wholesalers evince no disposition to meet this view. 

The agreements with the miners covering wages and 
tonnage rates extend until Apr. 1, 1916, so that no 
changes of this nature need be considered in figuring 
contract prices. It is quite apparent that the increased 
production of eastern Kentucky mines and the activity 
displayed by their representatives in the Western markets, 
will necessarily increase competition found by Indiana 
and Illinois coals, and may have the effect of reducing 
revenue on some contract business. : 

The creation of a selling organization to market 80 
per cent. of the Indiana production, which is imminent, 
is causing some of the Indiana operators to await develop- 
ments. In Illinois the same hesitancy is indicated, and 
it is reported that the Franklin County operators, who 
have a codperative organization, are going to keep their 
contract quotations on a parity in territory where com- 
petition has existed between them in the past; on the 
other hand, where their coal is competitive with foreign 
production, it is stated the Franklin County operators 
will endeavor to meet competition. In other Illinois 
fields the operators will likely renew their contracts on the 
present basis. 

‘Business generally has been so dull since the holidays 
that most of the operators are unwilling to commit them- 
selves to business for a year’s time which will not show 
remunerative returns, and there is a general disposition 
not to go below the contract figures of the past year. 
Some shippers do not intend to enter into contract ar- 
rangements, feeling from past experience that contracts 
are nothing more or less than an option on their product, 
with no corresponding advantage to the seller. If a 
dealer has a contract for domestic lump at $1.60 and 
the market price is lower, during the winter season, he 
is very likely not to take his contract tonnage. 

It is very likely that new contracts will eliminate to a 
large extent the sale of coal on destination weights, which 
has been one of the unfavorable features of past contracts 
with large consumers like the public-service corporations. 
There is also an evident disposition to curtail the sale 
of coal on a delivered basis and to quote mine prices only. 
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Discussion 


Recognition of Bravery 


Letter No. 4—I want to say that the editor’s brief 
comments appended to Letter No. 2, Coan Aaz, Feb. 27, 
p. 383, expressing the desire of Coan AGE to obtain the 
full and frank opinion of its readers in respect to what 
would be the most suitable recognition of acts of bravery 
performed by mine workers, will be much appreciated by 
all interested in this worthy question. 

I noted, also, the two suggestions made by “Bykem” 
on the same page—first, in regard to setting a “standard 
of degrees of courage”; and, second, as to whether the 
award should be entirely honorary or otherwise. It seems 
to me that the words in the editor’s comments to which I 
have referred above, namely, “Deeds of heroism are too 
costly to be purchased,” make it clear that to standardize 
courage and set degrees of merit on such acts is not 
within the scope of mortal regulation. Such an. attempt 
would show a great diversity of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes “degrees of courage,” and, as a result, the award 
would not be satisfactory to all. 

Mine Inspector Rose, p. 385, says, “Train and discipline 
every mine worker to detect dangerous conditions and to 
know how to avoid or escape them.” Following these in- 
structions, it is possible to establish degrees of efficiency, 
but, I think, we cannot establish similar degrees of cour- 
age. In the words of another, “Courage can sometimes 
be carried to the extreme, when it develops into foolhardi- 
ness, and no good then results.” 

In reference to the second suggestion, I would say that 
a life active-membership in the American Mine Safety 
Association and a gold medal commemorating the event 
and service performed would be a suitable award. In 
case the brave would-be rescuer met his death in the at- 
tempt, a suitable memorial could be drafted and presented 
to his family in proper form. I hope much good will be 
accomplished as a result of this timely suggestion. 

I. R. Packarp. 

Bates, Ark. 





Letter No. 5—In considering the matter of a suitable 
award in recognition of the brave and self-sacrificing work 
of mine rescuers, the first and most important question 
that presents itself is, as suggested in “Bykem’s” Letter 
No. 1, Coat Agr, Feb. 27, p. 383, Should the award 
be of a kind that will compensate the rescuer for the 
service he has rendered and, perhaps, help to partially 
amend for the injury or loss he may have sustained? 
My answer to this question is, Yes, by all means he should 
be compensated in proportion to the sacrifice he has made. 

The next question that arises is, How or by what means 
shall a lasting award be made? Before answering this 
question, let us consider for a moment that, usually, the 
man who makes the sacrifice is one from among the work- 
ing classes, on whose daily labor depends the support of 
a family. If this man is injured or incapacitated for 
further work as the result of his unselfish and _ self- 
sacrificing act of rescue, is it too much to expect that his 
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future support and that of his family should, in some 
way, be provided for in the award it is proposed to make 
as a recognition of his deed? I would ask, Of what 
permanent value will an “honorable mention” or the 
presentation of a suitably inscribed medal be to such 
a one in his helpless condition ? 

Recalling that the nation makes adequate provision 
for the pensioning of its sons who have been disabled 
in their country’s service, which called for the killing 
of their fellowmen, I would ask, Why is not the self- 
sacrificing effort for the rescue of a fellowman an even 
more worthy object for such a provision by law? In 
my opinion, a law should be enacted providing for the 
compensation or life pension of one injured or the sup- 
port of the family of one killed in such service given 
freely for the rescue of a fellow-worker. It may be 
argued that the surviving dependents, in this case, are no 
worse off than those who are the victims of other accidents, 
but the case differs in being a self-sacrificing, heroic deed. 
The sufferer is not a victim of an accident. 

It is evident to all, on reflection, that it must be a 
question of great concern to the members of mine-rescue 
corps as to what would become of their families or de 
pendents in case of their own failure to return alive from 
the seething hole of foul air and poisonous gases into 
which they enter. These men are, without exception, 
volunteers in the work for which they train in the hope 
that they may be able to render efficient service to their 
fellows in time of danger. Their ambition is to save 
life—not to win an “iron cross” or other medal. 

In considering this problem we must face and answer 
the question, What provision is to be made for the future 
support of a disabled rescuer and his dependents? Such 
things as honorable: mention, iron crosses and suitably 
inscribed medals will not help to support a family de- 
prived of their natural means of sustenance. 

Gro. 8S. STEWART. 

Reynoldsville, Penn. 


Longwall in the Pittsburgh 
Seam 

Letter No. 3—In reading the interesting letter of G. R. 
Waddell, favoring the general adoption of the longwall 
method of mining in the working of the Pittsburgh seam 
of coal, Coat Acs, Feb. 13, p. 303, I observe that his 
chief argument in support of his contention was that “the 
extra expense for the building of packwalls in longwall 
work is offset by the reduction in other expenses.” 

The “other expenses” to which Mr. Waddell refers, in 
respect to room-and-pillar work, as stated in his letter, 
are: The turning of a large number of rooms, requiring 
the payment of yardage for driving the narrow room-necks 
and the crosscuts ; the delay and cost of taking the cutting 
machines from one room to another; the laying of tracks 
and switches for each room turned off the entry; the in- 
creased cost of gathering the coal at the face of the rooms; 
and the large percentage of coal lost in pillars. 
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While I am not familiar with the Ohio field, I am well 
acquainted with the West-Virginia field and have had 
much experience in the longwall method of mining in 
England. Judging from this knowledge and experience, 
I fail to see how it would be profitable to work the Pitts- 
burgh seam by the longwall-advancing system of mining. 

Remembering that the thickness of this seam varies 
from 4 to 9 ft., I would like to ask Mr. Waddell where 
he proposes to get his rock or dirt with which to build the 
necessary packwalls that are required for the successful 
operation of longwall work. Even assuming that he only 
builds packwalls on one side of his roadways and trusting 
alone to the post timbers set at the working face for 
supporting the roof over the miners, he would still lack 
sufficient material for building purposes in this thickness 
of seam. 

I fully agree with Mr. Waddell that the longwall 
method of mining is the best plan to adopt wherever the 
conditions are suitable for its use. This is particularly 
the case in the working of thin seams where it is necessary 
to brush the roof over the roadways or to lift bottom on 
the roads in order to maintain sufficient headroom for the 
movement of the cars to and from the face. This work, 
which is necessary in the mining of thin seams of coal, 
gives sufficient material for the building of the packwalls 
and gobbing the space between. Also, sufficient building 
material is often taken from the partings of bone or rodk 
that occur in many seams. All this material that must be 
disposed of can be used to advantage in the longwall 
method of mining. 

In closing, permit me to say that I am of the opinion 
that the retreating method of longwall would be more 
suitable than the advancing method in the working of 
the Pittsburgh seam. assuming that it were practicable 
to adopt this method. 

J. Ouproyp. 

Farmington, W. Va. 


Letter No. 4—I have been much interested in the dis- 


cussion of whether or not the longwall system can be 
successfully used in working the No. 8 seam, in eastern 
Ohio or the Panhandle district. Permit me to express 
my opinion on this subject and to say that the mine of the 
Labelle Iron Co., of Steubenville, which is working the 
No. 6 seam of coal, is now being successfully operated 
on the longwall system. In that mine, they are working 
a 1600-ft. breast, in the shape of a half-moon. 

The operation has been so far very successful, for the 
reason that the natural conditions in respect to the bot- 
tom and top are favorable to longwall work. The bottom 


underlying the coal is of a hard nature and, so far, has 
not caused any trouble by heaving in the roadways. The 


coal is about 31% ft. thick and the roof overlying the seam 
is a solid and hard gray stone. Packwalls are built 
between the roadways, which are 42 ft. apart. The ma- 
terial used for these packwalls is obtained by brushing the 
roadways to a height of about 6 ft. A longwall machine 
is used for undercutting the coal, and this requires 4 ft. 
of clear space along the face of the coal. After the coal 
is mined out, the roof gradually settles down on the pack- 
walls, leaving a space of only about 15 in. between the 
roof and the bottom. 

While the longwall system or mining has been a success 
in this seam of coal, however, I do not believe that it could 


be tried to any advantage in the No. 8 seam of eastern 
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Ohio. The roof overlying the No. 8 seam consists, first, of 
a drawslate, which averages from 8 to 10 in. in thickness, 
Above this is the roof coal, from 2 to 18 in. in thickness, 
and then comes a gray soapstone from 4 to 6 ft. thick, 
which is very often of a soft nature and necessitates much 
timbering whenever a break has extended through the roof 
coal. Finally, the overlying limestone is very thick and 
hard to break. 

If the No. 8 seam were to be mined on the longwall 
system the soft strata lying between the coal and limerock 
would not permit the gradual settlement of this hard 
stone. Furthermore it would be very expensive and almost 
impossible to build packwalls for the reason that they 
must be built to a height of about 6 ft., or the thickness 
of the coal and drawslate together. Then, what would 
happen if the heavy limerock should start to squeeze ? 

All men familar with a squeeze in this seam of coal 
will agree with me that if it once started to sag or squeeze 
it would be impossible to keep sufficient posts at the work- 
ing face to successfully undercut or load any more coal. 
It would also be impossible to keep the roadways open, 
because the squeeze would force the strata between the coal 
and limerock down on the roadways and it would be im- 
possible to haul any coal. So far as the bottom is con- 
cerned I believe that, in a majority of the mines, it would 
be favorable to the longwall system, as the bottom is of a 
limestone nature. I have heard miners coming from Eng- 
land say that this seam could be worked on the longwall 
system, but I would have to see it tried before I could 
believe it can be done successfully. 

W. H. WERKER, 
Deputy Mine Inspector. 
Rayland, Ohio. 
Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. 40—I1 noticed in Coat Aas, Feb. 27, p. 
384, Mr. Lantz’s criticism of Mr. Weigle’s suggestion that 
mine foremen should be state officials. I am of the opin- 
ion that Mr. Weigle is on the right track in attempting 
to reduce accidents in our mines, and for this reason I 
will attempt briefly to sustain his contention, which Mr. 
Lantz regarded with disfavor. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, the mine foreman is re- 
aquired by law, in all mines employing 10 or more per- 
sons, to look after the safety of the workmen employed 
therein. He cannot do this successfully when the burden 
of “coal getting” is placed on his shoulders. He will 
naturally try to please the coal company first, because he 
receives his compensation from them and is under a- 
greater obligation to them than to the state or the work- 
men of whom he has charge. Mr. Weigle is trying, here, 
to relieve the foreman of his obligation to the company, 
by suggesting that the companies be taxed, so that in- 
stead of paying the mine foreman they would pay him in- 
directly through the state. 

In regard to the mine foreman not having anything to 
say in the operation of the mine, as to laying it out, sys- 
tem employed, etc., will say that the mine foreman is sel- 
dom consulted in regard to laying out a mine or the sys- 
tem on which it shall be worked, which questions are left to 
the mining engineer to decide. Yet the mine foreman 
is held responsible for the safety of the workmen in the 
mine, regardless of what system is adopted. It is true 
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that the state’s interest only relates to safety, and if the 
foreman is held responsible by the state, why should he 
be burdened with any duty except to look after the 
safety features and the enforcement of the mine laws? 

It appears by recent court decisions that the company 
is not liable for accidents in the mines when a mine fore- 
man is held responsible by the law of the state, and dam- 
age cannot be collected for injury to workmen unless some 
defect causing the injury had been brought to the super- 
intendent’s notice. Then, why should the coal company 
dictate the policy of the foreman when he is the respon- 
sible person and undoubtedly neglects his duty when 
he devotes a portion of his time to increasing the output 
of the mine or performs clerical work and numerous other 
tasks aside from his legal duties? 

I believe the state should dictate or control the selection 
of the mine foreman, assuming that he is to perform 
these legal duties; but not to interfere with the company’s 
business when that does not encroach upon safety or 
hamper him in fulfilling his duties as required by law. 
However, there should be nothing to interfere with the 
coal company’s placing a man in the mine in charge of get- 
ting out the coal; but he should be under the mine fore- 
man and work under his orders, so far as safety is con- 
cerned. Additional men, who should act as assistants to 
the mine foreman, could be employed by the coal company 
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when the state mine foreman is unable to examine all 
places as required by law; but these assistant mine fore- 
men should be paid by the company. 

A schedule of wages could be arranged, according to the 
class of the mine, gaseous or nongaseous, the extent of 
the workings and the number of workmen employed. I 
might say that where the law now requires a certified 
foreman at all mines employing 10 or more men inside, 
one state foreman could attend to at least three mines, 
where the total number of workmen did not exceed, say 
50, and the three mines were not too far apart so as to 
prevent him having plenty of time to legally attend 
to his duties. I am firmly of the opinion that the diffi- 
culties presented by Mr. Lantz could be easily eliminated, 
should a bill be drawn along these lines and presented 
to the legislature for action. 

I am agreeing with Mr. Weigle because I believe he is 
working along the right line, as proved by my own exper- 
ience in the mines during the last 25 years, in which time 
I have been officially connected with over 350 coal mines. 
I have observed that the mine foreman devotes entirely too 
much of his time to the coal companies’ interests; and | 
am convinced that if he were compelled to drop part of his 
work there would be a great reduction in mine accidents. 

MINING ENGINEER. 

Somerset County, Penn. 


By wet. Brarp 
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CARBON MONOXIDE 


This gas, formerly known in mining textbooks as “car- 
bonic oxide,” or ‘“whitedamp,” is the product of the com- 
bustion of carbon in a limited supply of pure air. Because 
the supply of oxygen is limited the combustion of the carbon 
is incomplete and the monoxide is formed instead of the 
dioxide. ; 

Carbon monoxide is a eolorless gas. It is extremely 
poisonous, owing to its being absorbed very rapidly by the 
hemoglobin or red coloring matter of the blood, from which 
it is separated slowly and with difficulty. The effect on the 
system is therefore cumulative when exposed to the smallest 
percentage of this gas in the atmosphere breathed. The 
affinity of carbon monoxide for the hemoglobin is from 250 
to 400 times as great as that of oxygen, so that the blood 
corpuscles are quickly rendered inert and death is the sure 
result. The gas is not displaced by the oxygen employed in 
treatment, but is eliminated slowly by natural processes that 
take place in the system, unless the latter is too weak or the 
percentage of the gas absorbed is too great for such result 
to take place. 

The treatment for carbon-monoxide poisoning is the en- 
forced inhalation of pure oxygen, by the use of the pulmotor. 
This is a device that consists essentially of a small portable 
tank containing compressed oxygen, which is pumped into 
the lungs by a bellows, while another bellows withdraws 
the same from the lungs after use. The pressure of the gas 
in the oxygen tank automatically operates the bellows at 
a rate of 16 strokes per minute as in normal breathing. A 
face mask completes the equipment. It is important to draw 
the tongue forward with tongs provided for that purpose, 
and to close the gullet leading to the stomach, by a gentle 
pressure of the thumb on the throat, in order to avoid the 
gas filling the stomach. 

The presence of the smallest percentage of carbon mon- 
oxide in the atmosphere breathed is dangerous to health and 
life because of its cumulative tendency, its possible toxic 
effect on the nervous system and the impairment of the vital 
organs of the body. The fatal percentage of this gas cannot 
be definitely stated because of numerous other factors that 
together determine a fatal effect. The more important of 
these are the following: The depletion of the oxygen of the 
air breathed; the length of the time of exposure to the 
poisonous atmosphere; the energy expended in physical work 
in such atmosphere; the state of health and the normal 
physical condition of the person. 

Some persons are more sensitive to gas poisoning than 
others, owing to a less vigorous constitution, a temporarily 
weakened condition, a more nervous temperament, or pre- 
vious exposure to gas poisoning, the baneful effects being hard 
to eradicate from the system. For these reasons, what would 
prove a fatal percentage in some instances of less purity of 
atmosphere, longer exposure, more difficult work, or physical 
ailment of any nature, would not necessarily produce fatal 
results under better conditions and more robust health of the 
individual exposed to the gas. 
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Relative Rate of Absorption by Blood—The experiments 
of Dr. J. S. Haldane and others have shown that 0.02 per 
cent. of carbon monoxide in otherwise pure air produces 
about 20 per cent. of saturation in a brief period of time 
(20 min.?). Since pure air contains 20.9 per cent. of oxygen, 
the ratio of carbon monoxide to oxygen, in the air breathed, 
is 2:2090, or 1:1045. But the ratio of absorption, carbon 
monoxide to oxygen, in this case, is 20:86, or 1:4, the blood 
showing only 20 per cent. carbon monoxide and 80 per cent. 
oxygen. Hence, the relative rate of absorption by the blood, 
carbon monoxide to oxygen, is about 260:1, since 1045 +4 = 
say 260. In other words, the blood in this experiment ab- 
sorbed carbon monoxide about 260 times as rapidly as it ab- 
sorbed oxygen, under the same conditions. 

Another experiment showed 50 per cent. saturation in 
the blood when the air breathed contained 0.08 per cent. of 
carbon monoxide. In this case, the ratio of carbon monoxide 
to oxygen in the air breathed is 8 : 2090, or 1:260. But the 
corresponding ratio of absorption is 1:1, the blood showing 
50 per cent. of saturation, or equal quantities of these two 
gases. Hence, in this case also, the relative rate of absorp- 
tion of carbon monoxide and oxygen is the same as before, 
namely, 260: 1. 

Another experiment showed 50 per cent. saturation in the 
blood when the air breathed contained 0.05 per cent. of 
carbon monoxide. Here the ratio of carbon monoxide to 
oxygen in the air breathed being 5: 2090, or 1: 418, and the 
ratio of absorption, as before, 1:1, the relative rate of ab- 
sorption is 418 :1, showing that the blood absorbed carbon 
monoxide, in this case, about 400 times as rapidly as it ab- 
sorbed oxygen, under like conditions, in the two previous ex- 
periments. 

The experiments suggest not only the variation in the 
rapidity of the absorption of carbon monoxide by the blood 
of different individuals, with varying constitutions and de- 
grees of health; but show clearly the great affinity of the 
hemoglobin of the blood for carbon monoxide as compared 
with oxygen. These facts demonstrate forcibly the danger 
of working in a mine atmosphere containing the smallest 
possible percentage of this gas even when the worker is in 
robust health. 

Production of Carbon Monoxide in Mines—Carbon 
oxide does not occur naturally in mines, but may be 
often is produced in dangerous quantities under the 
tically unavoidable conditions and occurrences 
coal mining. 

This gas is produced in considerable quantities by any 
combustion, on a large scale, commonly occurring in the 
limited confines of mine workings. Examples of this are 
mine fires and explosions of gas or dust. This gas is also 
produced by the explosion of powder in blasting. It is 
produced in dangerous quantities by the slow combustion 
of fine coal and slack thrown in the waste, in poorly ven- 
tilated places and abandoned areas void of circulation. Car- 
bon monoxide is the deadly component of afterdamp, which 
renders the latter so quickly fatal to life, as shown by the 
fatal results that follow many mine explosions. 
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The Bituminous Mine Law 

Will you kindly explain two statements made in the 
electrical division of the bituminous mine law of Pennsyl- 
vania (1911)? These statements both occur in Art. 11, 
which is entitled “Special Rules for the Installation of 
Electricity.” This article is introduced by the statement, 
“The following rules shall be observed, as far as is rea- 
sonably practicable, in the mines.” 

The first statement occurs in Sec. 1, Rule 2, and re- 
stricts the normal capacity of a transformer to 5 kw. and 
that of a motor to 15-b.hp. It would be of interest to 
know the meaning of this provision of the mining law. 
The rule reads as follows: 


For work underground, when supplied with current at a 
voltage higher than medium voltage, no transformer shall 
have a normal capacity of less than 5 kw.; nor shall a motor 
have a normal capacity of less than 15 b.hp. 


The second statement occurs in Sec. 7, Rule 83, which 
provides for the protection by gas-tight fittings of strong 
glass, for all incandescent lamps used in gaseous portions 
of a mine, except Jamps not exceeding 8 cp. and without 
tips and requiring a voltage of not less than 220 volts. 

I would like to ask, Why is it necessary to protect 
lamps of less than 220 volts, while it is not necessary to 
protect them when they are of a higher voltage ? 

FreD VINTON, Supt., 
Greenwich Coal & Coke Co. 

Saxman, Penn. 

Inquiry among mining and electrical engineers has 
failed to reveal any reasonable explanation for the re- 
quirements of these rules to which correspondent has well 
drawn attention. We understand that the entire electric- 
al section of the bituminous mine law was drafted by an 
experienced electrical engineer thoroughly familiar with 
mining conditions. It is impossble to state what he may 
have had in mind when writing these two rules. As a 
matter of fact, a number of motors are in use in mines in 
Pennsylvania, having a less capacity than 15 b.hp. 

Without knowing the particular phase or conditions 
that Rule 83 is intended to cover, the reading of the rule 
as it appears in the bituminous law and as quoted above 
is seemingly absurd. 

We are glad correspondent has drawn attention to 
these unexplained points and hope that the same will 
receive the prompt attention of the Department of Mines 
at Harrisburg; and that an effort will be made to explain 
the real meaning of these rules or to have them eliminated 
from the statutes. We hope that other correspondents 
will draw attention to similar incongruities in the mining 
laws of their states. 
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Formula for Weight of Air 


Kindly state if the following formula is correct for 
finding the weight of 1 cu.ft. of air, at any temperature ¢ 
and barometer B. Some textbooks give the constants 
1.3253 and 459. 


COAL AGE 
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_ 1.3273 X B 
~ -460 +4 


Peoria, Il. STUDENT. 


The above formula is correct; the absolute zero being 
now taken as —460° F., the constant 1.3253 is changed 
to 1.38273. 

& 


Oil from Coal 


Can you inform me what percentage of oil can be ob- 
tained from 1 ton of cannel coal? Also, what percentage 
of oil can probably be obtained from Blue Gem coal? The 
analyses of these coals are as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF CANNEL COAL 








Percentage 
Fixed carbon << vis sa alse ele care Ole chee c gene eee eee 51.10 
Volatile ‘combustible matter y.e. ae cee eee tee 40.00 
AST (1 iSipe a tictt ta a cetele ce cad cele a ne cla ea At rela ne 8.10 
SuUlPH UY’ sige eek cycle ele ares re ee ee 0.80 
TOLL «cane cite ahers shel clone mie Phe beter cre ait ne Lea enn 100.00 

NALYSIS OF BLUE GEM COAL 

Percentage 
Fixed carbons’ s 00 im icctie his ote eo ee ce eee 56.55 
ee combustible (matteris, we ono eee 39.07 
ee ere Pree nici eos ch co Soe 1.28 
Sulphur © a ads adits -=,0Phm lobe SB plane oe ey § Fen regen Shen aetna 0.63 
Moisture «ss osc Hiacneed ate tue hee eee ee eee 2.47 
TOtaL: Sacks a velereriseasuny st ely oocarenede SOR Ie cx a vEL ee 100.00 


Any information you can give or obtain from the readers 

of CoaL Ack, on this subject, will be much appreciated. 
JOE GRAEF. 

Newcomb, Tenn. 

It is impossible to calculate from the analysis of a coal 
its possible yield of oil. In this respect, the distillation 
of oil from coal is very much like the coking of coal. The 
results can only be determined by an actual trial or test. 

There will appear in Coat Aas, shortly, an interesting 
and valuable article on this subject, prepared by F. R. 
Wadleigh, whose experience and acquaintance with the 
matter bespeak for his article a careful reading by all who 
are interested in the future of the coal industry. 

After referring to the extraction of oil from the cannel 
coals and bituminous shales of Scotland, where the indus- 
try originated, and describing briefly its later development 
in the production of fuel oils in Great Britain, Mr. Wad- 
leigh gives some of the results obtained. In one instance, 
58.5 gal. of crude oil beside other products were obtained 
from a cannel that was not a high-grade coal. He men- 
tions, also, the continuous operation of a plant on a com- 
mercial scale which is yielding at present as high as 130 
gal. of oil per ton of coal. 

The subject is one of the greatest interest at the pres- 
ent time and is being thoroughly investigated with a view 
to ascertaining its possibilities. An interesting point to 
which the article mentioned above draws special attention 
is the fact that the distillation of the oil from the coal 
should be conducted at low temperatures, in order to 
prevent, as far as possible, the production of gas and to 
increase the yield of oil. 


| 
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Examination Questions 
0 EE 


Miscellameous Qvestions 


(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—In what proportion will gas be expanded, owing 
to a rise in its temperature from 70 to 95 deg. F.? 

_ Ans.—Assuming a constant pressure, the volume of air 

or gas varies directly as the absolute temperature, or, 
in this case, the volume is increased in the ratio (460 -++ 
70) : (460 + 95), or the ratio 530: 555. The value of this 
ratio is 1: 1.047; that is to say, the volume of the gas will 
be increased 1.047 times, owing to this rise of tempera- 
ture. 

Ques.—Find the force of a blownout shot when 8 lb. 
of powder has been used in the hole and 6 lb. of this has 
expended its force on the air current. The shot was fired 
in the intake at a point 4500 ft. from the fan. The 
intake airway is 8x10 ft.; the velocity of the air current, 
700 ft. per min.; the temperature of the mine air, 60 deg 
F., and the barometric pressure, 30 in. 

Ans.—It is impossible to give any answer to this ques- 
tion. The question is incapable of solution on any intel- 
ligent basis. 

Ques.—What weight will break a steel I-beam that is 
14x12 in. in section and 16 ft. between supports? ‘The 
beam is equally loaded along its entire length. Assume 
the tensile strength of the steel as 50,000 lb. per sq.in. 

Ans.—This is not a fair question to be asked in a 
general examination, unless textbooks are allowed or 
the moment of inertia of the beam is given. From the 
handbooks of manufacturers of steel I-beams, the moment 
of inertia of this beam may be found and is practically 
312.3. The breaking load of the beam is then found by 
multiplying this moment of inertia by the ultimate fiber 
stress (50,000 Ib. per sq.in.) and dividing 4/3 of that 
product by the distance between the supports in feet times 
the depth of the beam in inches. This gives for the break- 
ing load, in this case, 

Fite. pe eed fax ees 312.3 _ fag Saree 

Ques.—What grade would be necessary for a self-acting 
incline whose length is 1500 ft., in order to operate eight 
cars in each empty and loaded trip? Each car weighs 
800 lb. and carries 2000 Ib. of coal. <A 34-in. steel rope 
is used. Assume the friction of the load as */,. of its 
weight, and the friction of the rollers as '/,, of the weight 
of the rope resting on them. 

Ans.—Taking the friction as '/,, of the weight of the 
coal and cars, the total amount for 8 loads and 8 empties 
is given by the formula 


2 (W. + 2W) = kA (2000 + 2 x 800) = 576 7b. 


Again, taking the friction of the rope resting on the 
rollers as */,, of its weight, assuming a 34-in. rope weighs 
0.89 Ib. per ft., the rope friction is 


- (1500 X 0.89) = 53.4 1d. 


This makes the total friction 576 +- 53.4 = 629.4 Ib. 
There being the same number of cars on each end of the 
rope, the weight of the cars is balanced. The weight of 
the coal is partly balanced by the weight of the rope when 
the load begins to descend the plane. The net weight 
acting to produce motion down the plane is, therefore, 
the weight of the coal less that of the rope; or, 

8 X 2000 — 1500 X 0.89 = 14,665 Ib. 

Finally, dividing the total frictional resistance by this 
net weight acting to produce motion down the plane gives 
the required tangent of the angle of inclination. Thus, 





629.4 : 
— - = 0.0429 
Tan a 14,605 )42 
and 7 ap ag AP 


Therefore, under the assumed conditions, an inclina- 
tion of 2° 27%’ will be required to produce a self-acting 
incline, operating eight cars in a trip. 

Ques.—An iron bar of uniform section, 10 in. long, 
weighs 4 lb. If a weight of 6 lb. is suspended from one 
end, at what point of its length will the weight of the bar 
balance the weight suspended at the end? 

Ans.—Referring to the accompanying figure, the 
weight of the bar (4 lb.) acts through its center of grav- 





GLB. 
ity at the middle of the bar, 5 in. from either end. Let x 
equal the distance of the fulcrum from the end of the 
bar where the weight is suspended; then, 5 — 2 is the 
lever arm of the weight of the bar itself. When the weight 
of the bar balances the suspended weight, the moments 
of the two weights referred to the fulcrum as a center will 
be equal. Therefore, 
6a = 4 (5—z);0r1l0z2 = 20 

and C= 2 tn 

The point at which the weight of the bar will balance 
the suspended weight is, therefore, 2 in. from that end. 

Ques.—What is the reason that firedamp found in wet 
places in mines is generally more pure and dangerous than 
that found in dry places? 

Ans.—It is very probable that there is less carbon di- 
oxide present in wet places than would naturally be 
found in the dry workings of the same mine, for the reason 
that slow combustion producing blackdamp is more liable 
to be taking place in the dry workings than in wet places. 
The presence of the blackdamp, as is well known, decreases 
the explosiveness of firedamp mixtures. 

As a matter of fact, however, the conditions cited in the 
question are not always true, as dry workings are very 
liable to contain much fine dust suspended in the air, 
which increases the explosiveness of firedamp mixtures. 
This is not the case, to the same extent, in wet or damp 
places in mines. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Supreme Court of the U. S. has made public the full 
text of its opinion in the so called North Dakota coal rate 


cases (Northern Pacific Ry. Co. vs. State of North Dakota, 
ete.) which involved the constitutionality of the special low 
rate on coal made by the state commission in intra-state 


business for the transportation of coal in car-load lots. This 
rate was made in order to favor the development of the North 
Dakota coal mining industry. 

The opinion of the court is interesting not only from the 
standpoint of transportation but also from that of the coal 
business. In a word, the view of the court is that the de- 
sire to develop local industries does not warrant public 
authorities in compelling the carriage of products of those 
industries at less than cost. The opinion of the court says in 
summing up the case: 

It is presumed—but the presumption is a rebuttable one— 
that the rates which the state fixes for intrastate traffic are 
reasonable and just. When the question is as to the profit- 
ableness of the intrastate business as a whole under a general 
scheme of rates, the carrier must satisfactorily prove the fair 
value of the property employed in its intrastate business and 
show that it has been denied a fair return upon that value. 
With respect to particular rates, it is recognized that there is 
a wide field of legislative discretion, permitting variety and 
classification, and hence the mere details of what appears to 
be a reasonable scheme of rates, or a tariff or schedule af- 
fording substantial compensation, are not subject to judicial 
review. But this legislative power cannot be regarded as be- 
ing without limit. The constitutional guaranty protects the 
earrier from arbitrary action and from the appropriation of 
its property to public purposes outside the undertaking as- 
sumed; and where it is established that a commodity, or a 
class of traffic, has been segregated and a rate imposed which 
would compel the carrier to transport it for less than the 
proper cost of transportation, or virtually at cost, and thus the 
carrier would be denied a reasonable reward for its service 
after taking into account the entire traffic to which the rate 
applies, it must be concluded that the state has exceeded its 
authority. 

With reference to the North Dakota coal situation itself, 
which gave rise to the question of low rates in the first place, 
the court takes the view that, however important the industry, 
the state was not warranted in fixing an unduly low rate. 

On this point, the opinion states: 


The state insists that the enactment of the statute may be 
justified as a “declaration of public policy.’ In substance, the 
argument is that the rate was imposed to aid in the develop- 
ment of a local industry and thus to confer a benefit upon the 
people of the state. The importance to the community of its 
deposits of lignite coal, the infancy of the industry, and the 
advantages to be gained by increasing the consumption of this 
coal and making the community less dependent upon fuel 
supplies imported into the state, are emphasized. But, while 
local interests serve as a motive for enforcing reasonable 
rates, it would be a very different matter to say that the 
state may compel the carrier to maintain a rate upon a par- 
ticular commodity that is less than reasonable, or—as might 
equally well be asserted—to carry gratuitously, in order to 
build up a local enterprise. That would be to go outside the 
carrier’s undertaking, and outside the field of reasonable su- 
pervision of the conduct of its business, and would be equiva- 
lent to an appropriation of the property to public uses upon 
terms to which the carrier had in no way agreed. It does not 
aid the argument to urge that the state may permit the 
carrier to make good its loss by charges for other trans- 
portation. If other rates are exorbitant, they may be reduced. 
Certainly, it could not be said that the carrier may be re- 
quired to charge excessive rates to some in order that others 
might be served at a rate unreasonably low. That would be 
but arbitrary action. We cannot reach the conclusion that 
the rate in question is to be supported upon the ground of 
publie policy if, upon the facts found, it should be deemed to 
be less than reasonable 


One other point likely to be of considerable importance as 
a precedent in the fixing of coal rates elsewhere is made by 
the court in affording an analysis of the question what “cost” 
of transportation really is. The view is taken that such cost 
includes not only actual expense but also a fair share of 
general transportation expenses duly apportioned. The opin- 
ion says on that point that: 


We entertain no doubt that, in determining the cost of the 
transportation of a particular commodity, all the outlays 
which pertain to it must be considered. We find no basis for 
distinguishing in this respect between so called “out-of-pocket 
costs,” or ‘actual’ expenses, and other outlays which are 
none the less actually made hecause they are applicable to 
all traffic, instead of being exclusively incurred in the traffic 
in question, 

Secretary Lane has submitted to the President the report 
of the Alaskan engineering commission on surveys of various 
routes for the new government road. The principal question 


to be determined is whether the line shall run to the east or 





to the west of Prince William Sound, and the decision de- 
pends largely on which part of the coal fields it will be 
thought best to develop first, as well as on the relative cost of 
constructing and maintaining the two routes. Negotiations 
are also understood to be in progress with the owners of the 
Copper River & Northwestern, and the Alaskan Northern rail- 
roads as to whether one of these lines shall be bought and 
used as a link in the new route. 


HARRISBURG 


When the Neville bill relating to the powers and duties of 
coroners was reached on the third reading calendar in the 
House, a motion was made to recommit it on the ground that 
a “snaky’” amendment directed against coal miners had been 
inserted in the measure while it was in committee. This bill 
gave the coroner added powers in the investigation of deaths 
and the amendment to which objections were made, read as 
follows: ‘‘Provided also that such death did not occur in or 
by reason of an accident in any of the anthracite or bitumin- 
ous mines of this Commonwealth.’ The amendment will now 
be dropped from the bill. 

Senator Thompson, chairman of the Mines and Mining 
Committee of the Senate, stated that his committee will report 
out the Catlin bill (160) sometime during the week of Mar. 
15. It will carry two amendments, one favorable to the oper- 
ators and the other in the interest of the miners. The oper- 
ators’ amendment will reduce the time a man must work. as 
a miner before becoming a foreman from five to two years. 
This will not be entirely satisfactory to the companies as they 
wanted no time at all specified. 

The miners’ amendment brings anthracite workers under 
the compensation act even more plainly than stated in the 
bill in its original shape. The modification in the wording is 
Slight, but is thought to be highly important. 

Representatives of the miners and operators have been 
battling for several days with the committee to get action 
favorable to their respective sides. Chairman Thompson has 
admitted that he is a nervous wreck, for he has been pushed 
harder, fought harder and besought harder than all the other 
senators combined on the Catlin bill. 

The governor has suggested that all the revenue derived 
from the new tax on anthracite coal be turned over to the 
State Highway Department for road purposes. It will be two 
years at least until any of the revenue will be released, in 
case the act is finally declared constitutional, of which there 
is grave doubt. 

The suggestion, however, reveals possibilities that cause 
anxiety in the anthracite region. The present act apportions 
a large part of the coal-tax revenue to the counties from 
which it is derived. The Legislature has the power to rear- 
range this apportionment and take all of the revenue, or most 
of it, from these localities, and the increasing demands for 
state projects might induce the Legislature to commit such an 
act. 

The only excuse for singling out the anthracite coal as a 
revenue producer was the fact that the deposits are being 
exhausted and they cannot be replenished—that while the 
deposits last the producers or consumers should contribute 
more to the cost of permanent improvements. The argument 
applies more forcibly to the needs of the localities from which 
the coal was taken than to those of the state in general. If 
a special tax on anthracite is justified at all, the greater 
justification lies in giving the producing localities part, at 
least, of the revenue to guard against the time when it will 
vanish altogether. 

In order to jeopardize local option, it is thought that orders 
will be issued to torpedo the governor’s workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill and probably to strew a few floating mines in the 
channel of the governor’s child labor bill. These provisions 
eliminate the common law defense in the workmen’s com- 
pensation cases incorporated in the administration bill which 
Senator Crow requested Attorney-General Brown to change 
but which will stand as outlined when the bill is introduced 
in the Senate. 

The refusal of the governor to free the employer from 
liability in cases where the accident is caused by the negli- 
gence of another employee or when the employee enters the 
employ of any corporation, knowing that the position- in 
which he serves is dangerous, may mark the first disagree- 
ment between some senators on fundamental issues. 
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The common law defenses, as these provis:ons now effec- 
tive are known, would be eliminated by the Governor's bill, 
and whether or not the employer agrees to abide by the 
provisions of the bill which are only elective he will be liable 
for compensation for that kind of accident. In another pro- 
vision Senator Crow requested that compensation for perma- 
nent injury be decerased from 500 to 400 weeks. The governor 
will likely reduce the maximum payment from $10 to $8 a 
week and from $5000 to $4000. It has been found that out of 
21,000 cases in one state only seven were totally disability. 

Representative McClure introduced a bill in the house, to 
provide for the health and safety of persons employed in clay, 
ore and graphite mines and stone, slate, marble and granite 
quarries and that they shall be operated under the super- 


‘yision of the State Department of Mines and shall be subject 


to such rules and methods of operation as may be recom- 
mended by the chief of the Department of Mines in accordance 
with such provisions of the coal-mine laws of the state as may 
be found applicable to the supervision of above quarries and 


mines. 


The bill provides that inspections of the mines and quar- 
ries shall be made by certain district state coal-mine inspec- 
tors who shall be designated for the work by the Chief of the 
Department of Mines. 

Representative Horton has introduced a bill in the house 
to amend section 6, of the Act of 1911 to read as follows: The 
superintendent shall provide a safety catch or other device 
to act on the rear end of the rear car of full trips that are 
being hoisted up slopes, and he shall also provide suitable 
signals to be placed on the rear end of the rear car of all 
trips hauled in the mines by locomotives of any kind. 

Senator Kline has asked for an appropriation of $1,275,000 
for the trustees of the University of Pittsburgh, $125,000 of 
this amount to be used for an addition to the School of Mines, 
which has been doing good work among the miners in the 
bituminous region. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Nesquehoning—Owing to the decrease in business experi- 
enced during the winter, the Nesquehoning colliery, property 
of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., has suspended operation 
until further notice. 


Seranton—An announcement of General Manager C. E. 
Toby, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Coal 
Department is to the effect that eight collieries of his com- 
pany will remain idle until Apr. 1.° Nearly 10,000 men and 
boys will be idle. The reason given, for the suspension, is the 
over-supply of coal and the poor demand, but it is hoped that 
things will pick up before the three weeks’ suspension. The 
collieries closed are the Loomis, and Avondale in the Kingston 
district, Cayuga, Brisbin, Continental, Sloan, Dodge and Hal- 
stead in the Scranton district. Other collieries of the Lacka- 
wanna company are being operated only three days a week 
and indications are that the operation of these mines will 
also be further restricted. 


Plymouth—Dodson No. 12 colliery, Plymouth Coal Co: 18 
to be abandoned and allowed to flood. <A force of men are at 
work removing pumps, machinery, ete. The Red Ash vein has 
already been flooded. For a time it was thought that the 
Kingston Coal Co. might purchase this and the Black Diamond 
Colliery at Luzerne, but negotiations fell through, the deal 
was called off and the old colliery, which in its time has sent 
millions of tons to market, employing about 500 men and 
boys, is evidently a thing of the past. The injunction secured 
by this borough against the operator, the late John C. Had- 
dock, for damaging highways put a quietus to its further 
working as to take out any more coal would, it-is alleged, do 
more and worse damage to the highways of the borough. 


Wilkes-Barre—The coroner’s inquest into the Oakwood 
shaft disaster at Prospect colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., Feb. 17, 1914, in which 13 men met death, resulted in find- 
ing the company negligent in permitting the use of naked 
lights where safety lamps were thought to be imperative. 
This was brought out by the testimony of mine foremen, 
explaining that the men would rather work with naked lights, 
as the roof at this place was 22 ft. high, and with safety 
lamps the men were unable to detect bad roof. They would 
sooner take a chance with the gas than with the roof, which 
was very faulty at this place. The jury recommended that 
hereafter safety lamps be used, and furthermore recommended 
the use of the new electric safety lamp recently approved 
by the Federal Bureau of Mines, for in their opinion men 
working in a vein 16 to 20 ft. high should have ample light. 


Lattimer—Upon entering a smoke filled tunnel in the mine 
of the Pardee Coal Co. recently, after setting off a charge 
of dynamite, five men were overcome by the fumes. All 
were rescued, and all but one resuscitated. 
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Bituminous 

Cecil—T. D. Gladden was awarded a verdict for damages 
of $750 against the Pittsburgh Coal Co. The litigation arose 
out of damage done to crops on his farm and to timber land 
by noxious gases and fumes that came from a burning gob 
pile of the defendant company. The pile is on land of the 
coal company adjoining the Gladden farm. The refuse that 
makes up the pile comes from the Jumbo mine of the coal 
company. In 1913 the gob got on fire and burned for many 
months. The coal company contended they were not responsi- 
ble for the fire, and could not avoid the noxious gases. 


Somerset—Coal operators and fishermen of the state are 
watching closely the case of the Commonwealth against Arch- 
bald Miller of the Loyalhanna Coal Co. Mr. Miller is charged 
with having turned mine drainage into Shade Creek to such 


an extent that the stream is no longer fit for fish. It was 
testified that the mine water had killed all the fish in 
the stream. The case has an important bearing on the 


authority of the state to protect streams from pollution when 
stocked from state hatcheries. 


Pittsburgzh—The movement of coke throughout the Pitts- 
burgh district is slowly increasing, showing somewhat re- 
newed activities in mills and plants using this fuel. This 
is regarded as the forerunner of increases in tonnage of other 
commodities. For the first 11 days of March the coke loading 
on roads in the Pittsburgh district increased between 6 and 
7 per cent. as compared with the similar period the preceding 
month. A revival in coal traffic is not anticipated until the 
opening of navigation on the Lakes. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Suit was recently instituted in the Circuit 
Court of Raleigh County, by R. L. Milam, to recover from the 
New River Collieries Co. $93,000, principal and _ interest, 
alleged to be due on a contract between Milam and §, M. 
Miller, acting as the authorized agent and general manager 
of the New River Collieries Co. The contract which is 
said to have been made May 31, 1906, provided that Milam 
should turn over to the agent of the Collieries Co. options 
which he held on about 5000 acres of land in Raleigh County, 
adjoining the first coal operations of the New River Collieries 
Co. at Eccles. 


Tunnelton-—The Austen Coal & Coke Co. recently fired a 
part of its equipment of coke ovens, and it is believed that 
shortly 100 of them will be burning. This firm is said to have 
contracts enabling it to work practically its entire force of 
men, who were thrown out of employment by the destruction 
of the plant by fire about a year ago. About 3800 men will 
be put to work in a short time, while others will be employed 
later. 


Vairmont—A fire recently occurred in the tipple of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. at Montana, which for some time 
threatened to destroy the entire structure. A hose line was 
quickly gotten into operation, and a bucket brigade formed, 
and in about an hour the fire was under control. Two tipples 
occupying the same site as this one have been burned in 
former years. 


Thomas—Hiram Haskell, boss driver at the Thomas No. 25 
mine, was recently fined $50 and costs making $52.80 in all, 
after being prosecuted by District Mine Inspector, W. B. Plas- 
ter, for running a mine motor loaded with pipe for a pump 
line past a fire-boss’ danger signal. The inspector while 
presenting the case to the justice remarked that he was glad 
to get his man while the result of his action would tend to 
secure the lives of men and not to avenge their loss. 


KENTUCKY 
Jenkins—The Consolidation Coal Co. in 
Roberts field reports continued improvement in the mining 
conditions with the announcement also that all the mines 
will resume full time Apr. 1. A large number of miners idle 
for several months are to be given work. 


the Jenkins-Mc- 


Henderson—H. F. Torry, of New York, is making a per- 
sonal investigation of the Union coal basin, comprising 125,- 
000 acres of coal and mineral rights in Union and Webster 
counties. Mr. Torry, an expert mining engineer, is said to 
be representing New York and English capitalists and is 
reported to be favorably impressed with the field. 


Pineville—The spring meeting of the Kentucky State Min- 
ing Institute, which has heretofore been held in Lexington, 
will be held in Pineville this year on May 14 and 15, A state- 
wide first aid contest between teams from various mines is to 
be a feature of the meeting. This is to be the first meeting 
of the institute in the mining district and a larger degree of 
interest is looked for on that account. Miners in the eastern 
Kentucky field are already preparing to participate. 
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OHIO 

Bridgeport—The Edge Hill Coal Co. and the Blyth Coal Co., 
of Salt Run, Ohio, have agreed to pay the 47-cent rate de- 
manded by the miners, as a result of which demand the 
strike has been prolonged. The two companies employ several 
hundred men, and are preparing to reopen their mines for the 
immediate resumption of work. The miners are jubilant, de- 
eclaring that the strike has been won and that other oper- 
ators will fall in line. 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis—The bill introduced by Senator J. C. Kolsem, 
coal operator, Terre Haute, for the codification of the mining 
laws of Indiana, recently passed both houses of the Indiana 
legislature and was signed by the Governor. 

The United Mine Workers of America will celebrate the 
17th anniversary of the establishment of the eight-hour day 
by observing Apr. 1 as a holiday. ; 

Vineennes—The new Oliphant-Wasson coal mine, near 
Bruceville, Ind., has begun operations. 


ILLINOIS 
Mount Vernon—It is stated that A. C. Snively, of Pitts- 
burgh, recently closed a deal with George Thretkeld and 
W. H. Green, for the purchase of 10,000 acres of Jefferson 
County coal land. 


Prineeton—There was recently called in the Circuit Court 
a case in which the village of Dalzell sued for the condemna- 
tion of a piece of property owned by the Spring Valley Coal 
Co. This property is wanted for use as a street, and the 
village is pushing the matter of condemnation. 


Pana—The Peabody mine broke the record recently when 
4800 tons of coal were hoisted in § hours. This is an average 
of 600 tons per hour, or 10 tons per minute. 


Freeburg—For the second time within a week, the lease- 
hold of the Missouri & Illinois Coal Co., used in the operation 
of the St. Clair coal mine at Freeburg, was recently sold at 
public sale. The first sale was made by the sheriff to satisfy 
a judgment, and William J. Reichert was the purchaser. The 
same property was then sold again, a few days later, by the 
Master in Chancery, under a mechanic’s lein held by the 
Southern Boiler Works, of Belleville, for $470.50. L. D. Turner 
was the second purchaser. 


Carbondale—The Illinois Central R.R. makes announcement 
of a new branch line, extending east from Johnston City, 
Illinois, to Hanaford on the Eldorado Branch. This cuts 
through virgin coal fields, a large portion of which are owned 
by the United States Steel Corporation. Several new mines 
are contemplated in this district in the next year or so. 


KANSAS 
Ottawu—The coal mines at Ransomville are being dis- 
mantled, after having been in operation continuously since 
1879. These mines were established by the late Capt. J. H. 
Ransom. Several years ago they competed with mines in 
southeastern Kansas. Recently the workings had reached 
so great a depth that profitable operation was impossible; 

14,000 ft. of track will be removed. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Judge Frank A. Youmans, of the United States 
Court, on Mar. 10, instructed A. S. Dowd, receiver for the 
Bache-Denman Coal Co., and nine of its subsidiaries, to dis- 
pose of the property at his discretion. It was agreed that 
the leases which the Bache-Denman Co., and others, held on 
three mines of the Sebastian County Coal & Mining Co. of 
Philadelphia, would be cancelled in consideration of the 
Sebastian company cancelling $20,000 debt against the cor- 
poration. 
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T. J. Hoffman, who has been the central Ohio representative 
of the William J. Hamilton Co., has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Elmer Miller Coal Co., of Toledo. 


Carlton R. Mabley, for the past five years general man- 
ager of the R. I. V. Ball Bearing Co., has joined the selling 
organization of the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 


J. KE. Hibbs was recently reélected president of the Strange 
Creek Coal Co., which operates at Strange Creek, W. Va. 
F. L. Masten was elected secretary, and F. BE. Truesdale, 
treasurer. 

John M. Stauffer was recently elected president of the 
Stauffer-Quemahoning Coal Co. Walter S. Stauffer was elected 
vice-president, D. D. Martin, treasurer, and J. S. Braddock, 
secretary. 


Edwin Husband, formerly superintendent of the | Wads: 
worth Red Ash Coal Co., at Birmingham, Ala., has been ap- | 
pointed general superintendent of the National Coal Co.’s 


mines near Cumberland, Washington. 


Stephen H. Green, formerly general manager of the Wads- / 
worth Red Ash Coal Co. at Birmingham, Ala., has recently 
been elected president and general manager of the National 
Coal Co., Ine., with head offices at Seattle, Washington. 


Thomas Sneddon has severed his connection as general 
superintendent of the Amalgamated Copper Co.’s coal mines 
at Diamondville, Wyo. Mr. Sneddon has been in charge of 
these mines ever since the amalgamated company acquired the 
property. 


The body of William Hale, aged five, and his companion, 
Albert Tomlinson, aged ten, still living, were found on Mar, 
13 in an abandoned mine near Banksville, Penn. The boys 
had been missing for a week, having wandered into the 
abandoned mine at play and become lost. The older boy | 
was almost exhausted from exposure and hunger when the 
searching party arrived. 


T. R. Johns, for a number of years general superintendent 
of the Edensburg Coal Co.’s operations at Colver, Penn., has 
sent in his resignation to take effect April 1. His successor 
has not yet been named. Mr. Johns is widely known among 
coal men of Pennsylvania. The mine at Colver is now produc- 
ing in excess of 4000 tons daily, and under Mr. Johns’ direction 
this plant has gained wide prominence. 


J. H. Carlton, one of the best known mine foremen in the 
state, was fatally injured Mar. 11 by a fall of rock at the 
Palos mine of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. Mr. Carlton” 
was about 40 yvears old and leaves a widow and four children. 
He was formerly mine foreman for the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& R.R. Co. and had held similar positions with the Bessemer 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. at Belle Ellen, and the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. at Flat Top. 


A. H. Woodward, vice-president and general manager of 
the Woodward Iron Co., it is rumored, is to become chair- 
man of the board, and that R. H. Bannister, secretary, will be- 
come president, also retaining his duties as secretary. Mr. 
Woodward has grown up in the iron making business. He 
is at present head of the operations and has been actively in 
charge for some time. He is considered one of the best in- 
formed iron makers in the district. Mr. Bannister has been 
associated with the Woodward Iron Co. for a number of 
years. 
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Alexander Hamilton, 72 years old, president of the Gartside 
Coal Co., of St. Louis, operating mines at Murphysboro, IIlli- 
nois, also president of the Odd Fellows Building Co., died 
at his home, 2329 St. Louis Ave. on Mar. 9, after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Hamilton was born in Illinois and came to St. 
Louis at the age of five, and has been a resident of the city 
ever since. At the age of 15 or 16 years be entered the em- 
ploy of the Gartside Coal Co., and for a period of over 50 
years has been in active service in the coal trade, both oper- 
ating and retail. Until a few days before his death he was at 
his office regularly. He is survived by two sons and two 
daughters. t 


4 
John S. Atcheson, veteran coal and coke operator, recently — 
died of apoplexy in Pittsburgh. About a year ago, Mr.e 
Atcheson suffered a stroke of paralysis, and at the time of y 
his death had just returned from a trip to the Isle of Pines. 
Mr. Atcheson was 51 years of age and was born in Allegheny. 
Since 1880 he had been engaged in the coal and coke business, 
and in company with J. W. Moore, H. C. Frick, Gilbert 
Rafferty, and Col. James M. Shoonmaker, he organized the 
Coal Association in 1884 and became its secretary. He was 
alone in his room, 614 Curry Building, at the time of his 
death. His body was discovered by A. M. Blattenberger, a 
lusiness associate. 
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Harlan, Ky.—The Harlan Gas Coal Co., recently organized, 
is beginning the initial work on a coal development on the 
Wasiota & Black Mountain R.R. This will have, it is said, 
a daily capacity of 1000 tons to begin with. 
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Jeff, Ky.—It is announced here that the Lexington & East- 
ern R.R. Co. is making plans for the building of a 20-mile 
branch railroad line into the Cass’ Fork section where an 
Eastern syndicate has just purchased a large area of coal 
lands for early development. 


Cumberland, Wash.—The National Coal Co. has acquired a 
25-year lease on two sections adjoining the present holdings 
and is opening three new mines and sinking a new slope. In 
addition it is building a new railroad tipple, bunkers and 
washery to handle 1000 tons daily. 

Della, Va.—The coal operation here, which has been work- 
ing every day for some time, will be closed down for about 
90 days in order to remodel the tipple and lay additional 
tracks. Enough contracts have already been secured to keep 
the mine running every day for some time. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—The appearance of a large corps of 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. engineers and their survey of a route 
on the Lowndes Hill and in the Romines Mills section have 
given rise to the belief that the company is preparing to 
build a line from Grafton to Weston. Immense coal deposits 
lie along this route. 








Canonsburg, Penn.—Following the recent purchase by H. 
A. Davis, at Pittsburgh, of 200 acres of coal land, contractors 
are at work sinking two shafts preparatory to active opera- 
tions on the property by May 1. The capacity of the new 
mine will be 800 to 1000 tons per day and about 200 men 
will be employed. The output of the mine will be used to 
supply the Standard Tin Plate Co., and the coal will be hauled 
directly to the Tin Plate company’s plant in the mine cars 
and dumped into bins at the boiler house. 





NEW INCORPORATIONS 





Springfield, I1l—MThe Gilmore & Solomon Coal Mining Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $5000 to $25,000. 


Krypton, Ky.—The Krypton Coal Co. has been incorporated 
with $1000 capital by Clark Eversole, I. B. Richie and J. A. 
Collins. 


Madisonville, 





Ky.—The Gordon Mining Company, with a 


mine in this (Hopkins) county, has filed an amendment to 
its charter, increasing its authorized capital from $1000 to 
$3000. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—J. Bert Ross, of Buffalo, with several 
friends, is incorporator of the Fairview Mining Co. of Pitts- 
burgh; capital stock, $25,000. Mr. Ross was formerly owner 
of the Glenora mine in the Allegheny Valley. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Luhrig Coal Co. has filed amended 
articles of incorporation reducing its capital stock from $700,- 
000 to $52,500. The reduction indicates no change in the 
company’s operations, it is announced, but is made for econom- 
ical reasons. 





| INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There are now about 80 coal cargoes in 
Buffalo harbor, waiting for the opening of navigation. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western dock, which has loaded 
most of the cargoes, has suspended operations for the pres- 
ent. 





Buffalo, N. ¥.—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Co. has signed a lease for four offices on the ninth floor of 
the Prudential Building, Buffalo, and will remove there late 
in April. For some time the company has been located in the 
White Building. 


Elkins, W. Va.—It it rumored that the Baltimore & Ohio 
Ry. will buy the Coal & Coke R.R. shortly. The Coal & 
Coke R.R. now runs into Belington, and should it be pur- 
chased, it would give the B. & O. a route from Elkins to 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling. 


Geneva, Switzerland—It is stated that the largest coal 
depot upon the Rhine located at Strassburg was recently set 
on fire by a bomb dropped by a French aviator and is still 
burning. Four thousand tons of coal have been destroyed 
and 20,000 more are in danger. 


Juneau, Alaska—The Juneau Land Office has rendered a 
decision canceling on fraud charges the applications for 
patents on 41 coal claims in the various coalfields comprising 
the McKenzie Anthracite Coal Co, the Carbon Mountain 
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Anthracite Coal Co., 
Co. claims. 


Washington, D. C.—A charge imposed by the Norfolk & 
Western and other railroads for dumping coal from piers 
into boats at Norfolk and Newport News in addition to the 
regular transportation freight was recently upheld by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Complaint made by the 
New England Coal & Coke Co. was dismissed. 


and the Alaska Smokeless Anthracite 


Whitesburg, Ky.—An Eastern syndicate, composed of New 
York and Philadelphia capitalists, is said to be represented by 
a party of prospectors going along Carr’s Fork and Trouble- 
some Creek, in Knott County closing deals on a large bound- 
ary of timber and coal lands. Knott County has no railroad 
line but this development would mean a branch extension of 
the Lexington & Eastern. 


Bristol, Tenn.-Va.—The Stonega Coal & Coke Co., one of 
the largest in the Virginia fields, has contracted for the en- 
tire power output of the Electric Transmission Co. of Lee 
County, with a power house in the Black Mountains. The 
Electric company’s plant has a capacity for 3000 hp. but this 
will be increased to 12,000 hp., making it one of the largest 
steam power plants south of the Mason and Dixon line. 


Marshfield, Ore.—Fred L. Wilson, 
expert of Los Angeles Calif. who has been making an ex- 
tensive study of coal deposits and possibilities of this sec- 
tion states that his anticipations are far exceeded by the 
results of the investigation. Coal mining is an industry that 
has never been extensive here, but Mr. Wilson prophesies that 
development will bring many eastern factories to this bay. 


a mining engineer and 


Seranton, Penn.—Shipments of anthracite during February 
were 4,275,107 tons as compared with 4,121,451 tons during 
the corresponding months of 1914, or an increase of 153,656 
tons. The Lehigh Valley R.R. led in tonnage for the month 
with 887,267 tons; the Philadelphia & Reading was second 
with 692,743 tons, and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
third, with 630,246 tons. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The proposed increase in freight 
charges on bituminous coal brought into this city has been 
forbidden by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Commission ordered cancellation of increased railroad rates 
established on bituminous coal from Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and West Virginia mines to this city and Baltimore for 
transshipment to points inside the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bay capes. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Federal Grand Jury recently 
indicted the Pennsylvania R.R. for granting rebates to the 
Glen White Coal & Lumber Co. on the transportation of 
bituminous coal and coke from Kittanning Point, Penn., to 
points in New Jersey and New York. Two bills were returned, 
the first charging “the granting of concessions with respect 
to transportation of property in interstate commerce,’ and 
the second that the railroad willfully failed to strictly observe 
tariffs. 





Harrisburg, Penn.—There were 600 men and boys killed 
in the anthracite mines during 1914, being a reduction of 24 
as compared with 1913. Four hundred and thirteen men lost 
their lives in the bituminous regions, being a decrease of 198 
as compared with the previous 12 months. The total pro- 
duction of coal was 237,221,835 tons. The anthracite output 
amounted to 91,367,305 tons, or a decrease of 259,659 tons as 
compared with 1913. The bituminous production was 145,- 
884,530 tons, or a decrease of 24,081,829 tons as compared with 
1913. The number of persons employed in and about the 
mines was 346,831. 


Seattle, Wash.—Andrew Christianson, chief of the field di- 
vision of the Interior Department for Alaska, whose head- 
quarters were recently transferred from Seattle to Juneau an- 
nounces regulations from Washington providing for the free 
use of coal upon public lands in Alaska, thereby permitting 
cannery, sawmill, and other operators all the coal they need 
free of charge with which to conduct their business. The 
new regulation, if taken advantage of, is not only expected to 
save considerable money for these concerns, but is also ex- 
pected to provide employment for a number of people who 
are now in that territory. 


Trenton, N. J.—The jury of the United 
Court on Mar. 11 rendered a verdict of guilty against the 
Central R.R. Co. of New Jersey, on charges of rebating. The 
indictment against the company charging 185 violations and 
the jury sustained the indictment. The rebating charge con- 
sisted of granting special rates to the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. for the shipment of coal from Nesquehoning in the 
anthracite fields of Pennsylvania to various points in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York. The minimum penalty 
for each count is a fine of $1000 and a maximum fine of 
$20,000. The court deferred sentence. 


States District 
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General Review 


Full effeets of the usual pre-spring dullness are 
and the hard coalers have made a drastic cut in working 
sehedules. Bituminous consumers feeling out the contract 
market cautiously and competition keen. Favorable interpre- 
tation placed on developments to date. Shortage of steam 
sizes at interior points. 


The large distributing centers are choked with anthracite 
coal and drastic curtailment policies have been instituted, 
one of the large hard-coalers having suspended operations 
at eight of its collieries for a period of three weeks. Although 
the dullness is perhaps somewhat accentuated, this general 
slowing down all along the line is characteristic of this 
period of the year, just preceding the heavy April cut in the 
circulars down to the summer level. As a result of the light 
working schedules, the consumption of the steam sizes is 
outstripping the production; many of the companies have 
been forced to draw heavily on their storage supplies, which 
are in some instances now almost depleted. 

The bituminous agencies are completely absorbed in nego- 
tiations on new contracts. With consumers feeling out the 
market very carefully for concessions, and extremely cautious 
about closing, the sellers are generally more anxious than 
usual, though they express themselves as satisfied with the 
trend of conditions, considering the general depression in all 
lines. Operators are fighting aggressively for business, 
particularly where their old contracts are at issue, and 
in most instances they are willing to concede moderate 
reductions on old prices. 

The prompt market is fairly well maintained, the pro- 
ducers holding coal more closely at the mines. The weaken- 
ing in prices is less general than has been the case, and the 


now felt 


market seems to be settling down into a situation more 
nearly on a par with that of a year ago. However, there 


is still a distinct feeling of depression throughout the trade, 
and all hopes for a rapid improvement have about disappeared. 

The situation in the Pittsburgh district is more discourag- 
ing, buyers being firmly in control of prices. Retail buying 
in Ohio has practically ceased, and the demand is lighter all 
along the line, with the possible exception of the railroads 
which are taking a fair tonnage. The curtailed demand for 
the domestic grades has created a shortage in the steam 
sizes, which are now moderately active. Production is at the 
lowest point yet reached, and the outlook in the Lake trade 
is uncertain and far from satisfactory. 

The Southern market is slowing down into one of the 
worst situations in the history of the trade. There is no 
activity whatever on domestic grades, a considerable tonnage 
of which is on demurrage, and mine operations are down to 
an average of one or two days a week, with a good many 
mines closed down entirely. 

A rather strenuous demand for 
complete lethargy on the domestic grades are the salient 
characteristics of the Middle Western market. Even offers 
of April prices for March shipments are failing to stimulate 
any business, and with the exception of screenings, it is 
difficult to move coal at any price. This shortage of the 
steam grades is creating some interest in contracts among 
buyers. An increased number of mines are closing down 
which may have a beneficial effect later in the season. 
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BOSTON 


Market conditions ragged. Indications of Pocahontas and 
New River weakening. Inquiry very light. Georges Creek 
now competing for season business. Pennsylvania grades 
practically unchanged. Anthracite beginning to come forward 
for spring delivery. 

Bituminous—Prices on Pocahontas and New River are still 
uneven, but perhaps less so than last reported. In other 
words, a weakening in prices, especially delivered prices, is 
less general than a week ago. The market is “settling down”; 
season figures have been made within a week that are about 
on a par with those of a year ago. Any firmness in water 
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freights has now been discounted in practically all quarters 
and those shippers who entered contracts early in the sea- 
son on the strength of ‘panic freights” will probably have to 
scale down their prices to something nearer the present level. 
For those shippers just entering the market the going is 
rather hard but the fact that transportation people realize 
that freights are almost certain to recede materially makes 
it less hard than was feared. If freights go back to 70@75c. 
the shippers without transportation of their own will not be 
at such a disadvantage. 

The Georges Creek shippers are competing strongly for 
the contracts now coming into the market. In some cases 
business has been lost by these interests to those shipping 
from Hampton Roads but in other cases tonnage has been 
taken from the latter, so for the time being at least, the 
Georges Creek shippers are as strong a factor as usual in 
the New England market. 
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There are no new devetopments here in the position of 
the Pennsylvania grades. The outlook is not so favorable as 
when water freights were high from Hampton Roads but it is 
probable the shippers can hold the ground already gained un- 
less there is a serious break in Pocahontas and New River. 
All-rail prices are fairly firm but the movement is not heavy. 
Stocks are ample and inquiry light. Anthracite barges are 
being withdrawn from the bituminous trade coastwise and 
that has a tendency to diminish receipts at this end. 

Water Freights show further signs of weakening. If 75c. 
has not yet been named on large vessels, Hampton Roads to 
Boston, for spot leading, the feeling is that it will be very 
soon. Steamers are now on the way back from European 
voyages and it is understood that practically all of them will 
resume their regular runs as coastwise colliers, for the pres- 
ent at least. Less is heard of South American charters, al- 
though it may be only a temporary lull. Forty-five cents is 
once more the rate on barges from New York to Fall River 
and New Bedford. 

Anthracite—Clear weather for some weeks allowed barges 
to move on schedule and the impending shipments on April 
prices are likely to be very large. The retailers have been 
able to get their stocks well worked down. Up the Maine 
rivers, stocks are very light and now that navigation has 
opened the dealers there are eager for early shipments. With 
some of the shippers, individuals in particular, cargoes have 
already begun to come forward on the reduced spring basis. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*a. cadens $0.90@1.40 $1.15@1 .60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*: tan.. 2.45@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore™:..200-5 sie dees ese oer kee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads®:: a2 2 caves ee) lnc ee tarot een cee ee $2.70@2.80 
Boston fii ios cs wheel gacseehaodie dei ce Revere sierra a seaa es munl cou eeteatele eee 3.65@3.90 
Providence ts: c.hictiivcsecnnae) . Wecee ateceic een ere 3.55@3.73 
* T.o.b, TOn cars. 
NEW YORK 
Negotiations on new contracts taking definite form. 


the rule but agencies 
Drastie curtailment in 


Moderate concessions on old prices 
regard the situation as satisfactory. 
the anthracite production, 


Bituminous—Competition of the most aggressive kind still 
marks the negotiations on new contracts, but conditions are 
now beginning to assume some definite form, and agencies 
express themselves as satisfied with the outlook, considering 
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the prevailing adverse conditions in all lines. Consumers are 
feeling out the market carefully before closing, and in most 
eases are insistent upon a moderate concession on old prices; 
as a rule the seller is willing to meet this demand, in order 
to close with satisfactory customers. The conservative 
agencies are devoting little time toward getting any new 
business; they are fighting aggressively to retain their old 
business, but, as a rule, they do not show any disposition to 
create any abnormally competitive situation by trying to 
land their rivals’ tonnage. 

In the prompt market the trade is just holding its own. 
The old optimism as to the future still prevails, even among 
the most conservative observers, but it still fails to take 
any tangible form. The producers are reducing shipments 
by drastic cuts, a notable example being that of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., which is now outputting at the rate of 
only about 1,000,000 tons per month, as compared with 2,000,000 
normally. This is having a decidedly favorable effect at the 
distributing centers, where consignment coal is being kept 
so low that some shippers are even moderately embarrassed 
for sufficient supply at times. The bunker business continues 
fair, and in fact is running somewhat ahead of normal. 
Prices continue on the following basis: West Virginia steam, 
$2.385@2.55; fair grades, Pennsylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades 
of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@ 
3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 


Anthracite—Evidence of the extreme apathy in the anthra- 
cite trade is seen in the heavily curtailed working schedules 
which have gone into effect at the anthracite collieries. 
The storage facilities of the Delaware & Hudson Co. have 
been so heavily overloaded that eight collieries have been 
closed down for a period of three weeks. The Lehigh Valley 
has worked only two days a week during each of the past 
two weeks. The Reading did somewhat better last week, 
having operated three days. 

A result of these heavy curtailment policies has been to 
reduce the output of steam sizes to considerably under re- 
quirements. Most of the companies have therefore been 
drawing on their storage supplies heavily, and in many 
instances these have been practically all picked up. With 
the possible exception of buckwheat No. 2, and broken coal, 
there are excessive supplies in every direction. 

The market is not quotably changed, and we continue it 
on the same basis as last week as follows: 





Lower Ports 








Upper Ports 





Circular Individual Circular Individual 
BSTORON hea sess clelas $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
ze. . Beate tiie ay ae §.35 4.85@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
“eee 8 ats See 5.35 4.85@5.35 5.30 4,80@5.30 
CUCU Ss gaa Ae eee eee 5.60 5.10@5.60 5.55 5.05@5.55 
Ba, PRA hot ee aia ces o.oo 3.40@3.55 3.50 3.30@3.50 
PROGR WROSGs 6 cic te ta 5 ae 2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
LOO are relcile <c.¢ ovis 2.30 2.20@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.90@2.25 
WRATIOV Sr Arite che os o-kee ca 1.80 1.70@1.80 1.75 1.30@1.75 
BUFFALO 


Bituminous improving very slowly. As a rule all contracts 
are taken at lower figures than last year. No prospect of 
early improvement, Anthracite sexson practically closed. 
Orders for April are light. 


Bituminous—Some of the members of the trade report the 
demand improving moderately, but even they concede that 
they have, in some instances, been obliged to accept contract 
prices 5c. or so below last year. It is difficult to see how the 
mines are going to run on such prices, but it appears that 
they are preparing to, for no contract would in these days 
be taken without a mine somewhere to stand behind it. 
There is a feeling of the utmost depression in the entire trade, 
except in the case of a few jobbers who are able to proceed 
on a profit of 5 to 10c. a ton; they are usually situated so 
that their running expenses can be reduced to very low terms. 

A month or two ago there was expectation of a stir in 
general business at some time not far distant, but that has 
about disappeared now. But on the other hand there is no 
money stress and none is looked for; business is merely 
very dull and quite likely to remain so for some time. The 
activity expected from the European war has not appeared. 

Prices continue at the bottom, $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, 
$2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack, 
with Allegheny Valley sizes about 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 

Anthracite—The demand is light as is usual during 
March, but shippers now report that even the April orders 
are light. As a rule the jobbers have more coal on hand 
than they reckoned on. The anthracite mines are running 
only about half time and stocking and loading into Lake 
vessels have been resorted to rather more than usual to take 
eare of the surplus. If the Western trade should demand an 
early supply it would be easy to furnish it. The prospect 
is not encouraging. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite continues inactive. Movement at prevailing 
circular small. Bituminous on about parity with last week, 
the market indicating little change either in demand or prices. 


Anthracite—Shaping conditions for the opening of the new 
coal year are now absorbing the attention of the anthracite 
operators. Contrary to expectation, it is not believed that 
there will be any change in the circular cf prices compared 
with last year. The differential of 25c. per ton at Tidewater 
and 15c. on the line between stove and chestnut will still 
obtain. The individuals, of course, if the market warrants it, 
will exact as much as they can above the so-called circular, 
and vice versa, will concede enough from their prices to move 
their output, when necessary; they use the basis of the 
printed circulars, but suit themselves about maintaining it. 

There is no difficulty whatever at the present time in 
securing all the coal required, at the opening or spring 
prices. Quite a tonnage is being moved by individuals, 
and it is alleged that one or more of the large companies are 
announcing prompt shipments on orders at the April figures. 
This condition however, is no different from normal years, 
excepting that possibly the market broke a little earlier, 
owing to the open weather which has prevailed most of the 
winter season. 

Production continues on about a 50 per cent. basis, and 
it is understood some of the larger companies are disposing 
of part of their output by forwarding it to the Lakes for 
transshipment. Vessels have been chartered to load this coal, 
holding it until navigation opens. In this way, it is possible 
to operate a greater length of time than the local and tide- 
water demand would warrant. 

Broken and buckwheat still continue short. 

Bituminous—There is little to be said regarding bitu- 
minous. The market shows no disposition to improve, either 
in demand or prices, and the efforts of salesmen are concen- 
trated on renewing old contracts. 


BALTIMORE 
Winter’s close is marked by extreme dullness, 
any doubt as to cutting on contracts. 


A period of great dullness marks the closing days of 
winter. The demand for coal in the mining districts is at 
a minimum and prices are very poor on what spot business 
develops. Through western Maryland and in West Virginia 
there are offerings of low grade steam coals down as low 
as 80c., and much of this is at less than actual production 
cost. Even the high grade fuels are offering at from $1.15 
to $1.25. The situation in Pennsylvania is about the same on 
the best coals, although the lower grades as a rule hold 
ten cents higher than the same grades from neighboring 
states. 

In some cases there has been a cut of five and ten cents 
on new contracts, even on good fuels. Producers are show- 
ing more than usual anxiety to get under cover but there 
are some who say that there will be regrets later when 
business is more brisk. It must be admitted, however, that 
the early summer will be dull from an industrial viewpoint. 

The foreign business is the only thing to hold up well 
VU ethis, «port. Six more export charters were announced 
closed the past week for loading here. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Number of small cargoes move 
Supply at the 


No longer 


Dumpings continue fair. 
to South American and West Indian ports. 
piers still above normal. 


Dumpings over the tidewater piers for the week may 
be called about fair. There have been some large shipments 
coastwise to New England and some few small ones south 
but the movement has not been as heavy as under normal 
conditions. Export cargoes have been made to a number 
of different ports in South America and West Indies and 
although the number of vessels has been fair the cargoes, 
with one or two exceptions, have been very small and the 
total coal exported was not large. The number of bunker 
steamers has not been as heavy as anticipated although this 
business has held up remarkably well when the war condi- 
tions are taken into consideration. 

The supply of coal at all piers is still somewhat in excess 
of normal. It is expected that a considerable part of this 
will be shipped during the coming week as a number of 
coastwise vessels are due for cargoes and the government 
will probably take some coal. Practically no high volatile 
coal was moved during the week, although there have becn 
some small shipments of nut and slack New River and 
Pocahontas in addition to the mine-run. 

There appears to be no change in prices at tidewater 
on the grades of coal shipped through here, although it is 
understood that April contract prices are now being quoted 
on March business. 
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The following cargoes cleared from Hampton Roads ports, 
between Mar. 5 and Mar. 12, inclusive: 


Nerfolk Newport News 


Vessel Tons Destination Vessel Tons Destination 
Talisman 2400 Port au Spain Sif 4637 Fort de France 
Josey 3378 Havana Hamborn 1550 Georgetown 
Tabor 5400 Canal Zone Josef Frerick 2940 Cienfuegos 
Magnus Manson 2399 Pernambuco Nora 5169 Montevideo 
Frankrig 2181 Barbados Parana 5800 Brazilian ports 
A.M. Davenport 1718 Para 
Falk 1169 Manzanillo 
Denis 2050 Para 
Tottenham 4579 Curacao 


Barque Ortrud 2186 Genoa 
Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all other being schooners. 
OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the ‘Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Ubbergen Dutch Baltimore Tela and 
Truxillo 1150 
Camilla Norwegian Baltimore Bocas del Toro 1530 
Ruth B. Cobb Baltimore Kingston 530 $3.10 
Lydia M. Deering Philadelphia Porto Rico 1063 
William H. Clifford Philadelphia Porto Rico 1378 2.60 
Bilbster Buitish Baltimore Savona 2790 
Rebecca Palmer Norfolk Rio Janeiro 2125 6.50 
Dorothy Palmer Norfolk Rio Janeiro 2315 
Andreta (ship) Italian Philadelphia Italy 1619 
Doris (bark) Italian Philadelphia Italy 1296 
Chas. Noble Simmons Baltimore Kingston 716 
Elizabeth T. Doyle Norfolk Para 660 5.50 
Orleans Norfolk Brazil 605 
Edw. J. Lawrence Philadelphia Guantanamo 2483 2.50 
Antinoe British Baltimore Marseilles 1477 10:32 
Henry S. Little Atlantic range Guantanamo 984 2.75 
F. & T. Lupton Atlantic range Guantanamo 797 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others 
being schooners. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Some new record high rates quoted. Heavy tonnage mov- 
to Italy. Steamers searce and owners showing little 
eoal charters. 


ing 
interest in 

The market has again advanced. A British steamer of 
6500 tons coal capacity, has been chartered for three trips 
from Virginia to the West Coast of Italy, at or about $10.54, 
steamer to load the first cargo in April; $13.44 is bid on grain 
to the West Coast of Italy for March loading and $12.72 for 
April loading, and owners are not inclined to take coal at 
much less than these figures, as the cost and dispatch for 
loading and discharging grain are about the same as coal 
and the charters are cleaner 

A large amount of coal is being moved to Italian and 
other Mediterranean ports, but shippers have been obliged 
to charter steamers on time charter to transport same, either 
for round voyages or for periods. 

Rates from the Plate are easier and consequently outward 
rates firmer. Very few steamers are available for Cuban 
and West Indian trades as the bulk of these boats have 
been absorbed for other business. 

Coal freights by steamers are about as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 

Havanaie. it a aie $2.50@2.75 Guantanamo............ $3. 00@3.25 
Cardenzs or Sagua...... 3.25@3.50 Demerara............... 5.50@6.00 
Cienfuezosi.c S226 ose 3 00 Bermuda ouelcnemer ats 3.00@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3 50 Vera /Crogovers eeracnieee = 3.50 

Ste Luciatasseree meee tbe 3 50 ITB ant op hela tien i icporeacencys pean 3.50 

Sty LHONIAS gerne it ao eee Rios Se sate oe ae eee 10.80 
Barbados). vee ce eon oebo Montevideo, Buenos 

Kingston's seco neces ote 3.00@3.25 Aires or La Plata......10.20 
Curtseao..saeec earn BPs, Mediterranean.......... 12.48 
Hantiggo-. ose ae 8 00@3.-25° » Valparaiso: Maca 8.40@9.60 

Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 





W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Supplies far in excess of demand and prompt market softer 
than ever, affecting the annual contracting movement, which 
is proceeding very slowly and at prices 10@15c. below those 
of a year azo. 


The situation as to the volume of free coal offered and 
prices is the worst for many weeks. Perhaps on account of 
the sharp decrease in domestic demand, or perhaps on ac- 
count of operators having expected altogether too much in 
the way of general demand, the relation between supply and 
demand is more out of balance than for a long time. Produc- 
tion is at the rate of 60% of capacity, perhaps a trifle more, 
while the demand is 10 or 20% under this and the natural re- 
sult is price demoralization. 

As a temporary condition, to be righted by the action of 
natural trade laws, the situation need not be considered so 
extremely regrettable, but it chances that this is the annual 
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contracting period, and the influence of the spot market upon 
contracting has been disastrous. Sellers as well as buyers 
realize that this is strictly a buyers’ market. The rcsult is 
that what contracting is done, is on a basis 10 to 15c. lower 
than a year ago and some buyers are so affected that they 
do not take advantage of the fact that it is a buyers’ market, 
and refrain from participating at all. Their policy apparently 
is to buy in the prompt market for a time, expecting to take 
to cover under contracts should appearances of returning 
strength develop. On contracts for the twelvemonth to Apr. 
1, 1916, the usual asking prices are 80@90c. for slack and $1.10 
@1.15 on mine-run, but some desirable contracts have been 
closed at less than these figures. 

While the situation is on the whole unsatisfactory from all 
viewpoints, one large interest reports that since Jan. 1 it 
has booked a slightly larger volume of contract business 
than in the same period a year ago. Prompt prices are 
scarcely quotable. Slack, of course, is higher for prompt than 
on contract, as contracts would run through the Lake ship- 
ping season, when slack is particularly plentiful. Free mine- 
run is readily offered at $1.05 and $1.10, but has sold at con- 
siderably less, and probably in a number of instances at under 
a dollar. We quote the following as about the higher prices 
obtainable for free coal, under favorable conditions: Slack, 
90c@$1; nut and slack, 95c.@$1.05; nut, $1.05@1.10; mine- 
run, $1.05@1.10; %-in., $1.15@1.20; 1%4-in., $1.25@1.30, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

No prices for Lake coal for the season have been named, 
but some of the operators may make a start at naming quo- 
tations within a week or ten days. It is the universal opin- 
ion that shipments will be light in the fore part of the sea- 
son, but there are many who expect a fairly large movement 
late in the season, based upon stocking up against a mining 
suspension a year hence when both the anthracite and bitu- 
minous scales expire. One prediction is made that Lake 
shipments will be 25,000,000 tons, against 23,000,000 tons a 
year ago, but such an estimate would not be sanctioned in all 
quarters. 

TOLEDO 


Betterment in the rural demand for-anthracite and Poca- 
hontas coal, Slack is strengthening. Navigation to open 
early. 


A slight strengthening in slack market is the only change 
noticeable in the Toledo coal market. Prices are down to 
bed-rock with little prospect of improvement until condi- 
tions change. There has been some activity during the past 
week or ten days in the Pocahontas and anthracite demand 
from the rural districts. Prospects are good for an early 
opening of navigation. Railroads are buying but little coal. 
Considerable interest is being expressed in the coal rate 
problem which is now before the Ohio legislators. 


COLUMBUs 


Trade still quiet in the extreme. 
steam trade are slow. Uncertainty surrounds the Lake trade. 
Prices are rather low all along the line. 

Domestic demand is weaker than a week ago, which 
coupled with a slack demand for steam sizes caused a quiet 
market all around. There is little hope for immediate 
improvement and future prospects are not encouraging. 
Dealers are reducing their stocks and not buying any more 
than is necessary to tide them through. Retail business is 
necessarily slow because of the warm weather. Reports from 
traveling salesmen show that retail stocks are rather low. 
Pocahontas and West Virginia splints apnear to be in the 
best demand from the retail trade. 

Steam business is still slow and there are no signs of 
improvement. Railroads are taking a fair amount of fuel 
but manufacturing establishments are not buying to any 
extent. Contracts are not being renewed as most of the 
factories are purchasing in the open market. What few 
contracts have been closed have been at a sacrifice of profits 
generally. Production is at the lowest point in weeks. It 
is estimated that the Hocking Valley only produced about 
20% of normal and the same figures are given for Crooks- 
ville, Cambridge and Jackson fields. In the Pomeroy Bend 
field the output is estimated at 85% or lower. 

The Lake trade is a thing of considerable uncertainty. 
Docks of the Upper Lake ports apparently have a good surplus 
and it is believed the season will be late in opening. Charter- 
ing of boats’ is not active and only a small amount of coal 
has been loaded. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Both the domestic and 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Sanawha 

Rescreened LUM pie aseneese vette $1.45 $1.50) 3 eee 
Inch and 4) quarter ss asain 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch.......-.... 1,25 130 1.25 

N tise: ee cc ee, eee ae ee W15 1.25 P15 
Mine=rlis aes |e ca steers coy ete 1.05 Pad 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack. .. .... .. 0.65 0.70 0.60 
Coarse slack ei ate ness erste 0.55 0.60 0.50 
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CLEVELAND 


Coarse coals have been cleaned up for the first time 
in several weeks and the market is generally stronger. The 
retail trade is doing a fair spring business, filling out domestic 
stocks for spring use. 


Operators who have been sending a large tonnage of three- 
quarter coal into the Cleveland market on consignment have 
very much curtailed their shipments the last week and the 
local market is without coarse coal except that brought in 
on contract. One of the worst offenders has announced that 
henceforth its mines will be closed two to three days a 
week until there is a real demand for three-quarter coal. 
The smaller shipments of the last two weeks and the fact 
that all spot stocks have been cleaned up, sent the price 
of West Virginia No. 8 three-quarter to $1.85 to $1.90 on track 
for immediate delivery. The undertone of the coarse coal 
market is weak, but it will continue strong enough to bring 
these prices if consignment coal is kept off the market. 

Fine coal also is in better shape. There is very little free 
coal coming into this market and brokers are able to get 
a fair price. Middle district slack has been selling for $1.70 
to $1.75 and Fairmount at $1.80 on the spot market. 

Only 230 cars of coal came in over Sunday and the trade 
was in position to take this without difficulty. This seems 
to be about the absorbing power of the trade at the present 
time. Although the market is very narrow shipments of the 
last week have been light enough to keep prices on a profit- 
able basis, at which they will continue unless something 
breaks loose as has so often happened the last few months. 

The weather has been against the retail trade, but not 
warm enough to do without furnace fires. Domestic consum- 
ers are running low and orders for half-ton to two-ton 
deliveries are rather plentiful; but it takes a good many 
to make a day’s business, and there are not enough such 
orders to help the wholesale market for domestic coals. 

Quotations for shipment are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va 

tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 

MINE) aise: 3) <ie'iistess 0 « Dos OG EY. eer Pic fae Paints cae iL SS donates 

PTD MOOI ree tincce sates ose wee ave SOO Meets a ee is Se ee 

|e yo Ea rake a ra $2.35 POLO MER 6) MERE Sent oye 
LIST OP .g 25 1 Gare Ae Pe See 2.20 2.00 $1.90 $1.90@2.00 

PP Ee coer sie: a: TAOS 720 meee ec he OS pc) Muaueteie 

Ls GP Me ee ae ree Pas. i mente bts ey alas cit oes 
Mine run 2.45@2.50 2.10 1.90 1.80 1.75@1.90 

LAO to ani se vies va ae 1.90 1.80 1, SOOM ee roe 

CINCINNATI 


Business on a summer basis, though there is a better 
demand for steam grades. Domestic coal is not moving at all. 


With the cessation in the demand for the prepared grades 
a stimulation of the steam market has resulted, forming 
the only factor of an encouraging nature in the trade. This 
is due to the small production of screenings, and the resulting 
searcity of that grade. Mine-run has also participated in 
the rise, although it is not at a premium. A slight improve- 
ment in the demand, caused by a better feeling in manufac- 
turing and industrial circles, has accentuated this phase of 
the situation. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Steam coal practically the same, with no evidence of im- 
mediate improvement. Lump coal very quiet. 


Steam coal has about held its own, though no great im- 
provement has been noted; prices remain the same and 
inquiries are few and far apart. Shipments this month are 
about the same as last month. Lump coal shows no life 
whatever, and many mines have coal on demurrage which 
they are selling at far less than the regular price. No 
improvement is now anticipated in this branch, until later 
on in the summer and early fall, unless conditions change 
unexpectedly. Blacksmith coal, while falling off slightly in 
tonnage, continues at the same price, and producers have 
little cause for complaint. 


LOUISVILLE 


Situation developing into the worst in years, 
heavily curtailed with many mines closed entirely. 


Operators and dealers in touch with the Kentucky coal 
market use such words as “desperate” and phrases such as 
“worst since ’93" to describe the state of affairs. Operations 
at the rate of one and two days a week are the rule, with 
a few exceptions, while there are many mines, in both the 
Eastern and Western fields, which have closed down alto- 
gether. 

Domestic sizes are very heavy, due to the balmy weather, 
large overstocks in retailers’ hands and an enormous amount 
of coal on the river. Steam coals are somewhat firmer. 
Prices asked for block coals range from $1.25 to $1.50, while 
nut and slack is offered at from 60 to 75c. These are for the 
best grades of coal f.o.b. mines. 


Operations 
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COKE 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Market stagnant and 
tion increased of late, 
shipments in the week, 

There are no new features in the situation. Consumption 
of coke in general has increased further, but merely by the 
blowing in of blast furnaces by steel interests and thus 
not increasing the demand for merchant coke. Prices quoted 
are necessarily largely nominal, but there is practically no 
doubt that coke of standard brand could be bought at the 
figures named: Prompt furnace, $1.50; contract furnace to 
July 1, $1.60; contract furnace to Jan. 1, $1.75; prompt foundry, 
$2@2.20; contract foundry, $2.15@2.30, per net ton at oven. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Mar. 6 at 
274,652 tons, a decrease of 283 tons, and shipments at 274,104 
tons, a decrease of 4357 tons. 

Buffalo—There is no stir in the trade. Iron furnaces are 
running at a moderate rate, with not much prospect of an 
early increase of output. There is more building in iron 
and steel than formerly and with a fair activity in that line 
alone the furnaces will soon need to run stronger. All pre- 
diction as to what will be needed in Europe has been dropped. 
Prices are still very low, on the basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 

Chicago—Furnace and foundry coke remain unchanged 
with slow demand. Domestic coke is being quoted freely 
at April prices. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, $4.45@4.75; 
Connellsville, $4.65@4.80; Wise County 72-hr. (select), $4.50@ 
4.75; gas coke, $4@4.10; furnace, $4.40@4.65. 
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THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

Situation quiet but generally encouraging. 
ahead on war orders. 

While March thus far has put new business on the books 
of most steel companies at a somewhat less rate than that 
of February, the scale of mill operations has been encourag- 
ing. For the whole industry it is around 60% and for a part 
of last week the Steel Corporation’s steel ingot output was 
above 69%. 

On certain products it is evident that the buying since the 
first of the year was in compensation for the remarkable 
stagnation in the closing months of 1914, but elsewhere there 
are indications of activity of a broader and more hopeful 
character. This is noticeable in construction lines and in the 
unusual business on hand at shipyards. 

Trade due to the war is increasing and some of the 
European governments, in their negotiations here, appear to 
be looking months ahead. France must get much of her steel 
from the United States. There may be some exaggeration 
of the extent to which iron and steel and metal-working 
operations are based upon war demand; but in machine 
tools, particularly lathes and all turning machines, the pur- 
chases for Europe have turned depression into prosperity for 
many concerns, Six months’ orders in these lines have run 
into many millions of dollars. 

The signs of new buying in view of the approach of the 
open season are not numerous, but structural work is grow- 
ing and the implement works are making larger demands 
upon bar mills.—‘The Iron Age.” 


Buying far 


A 
i MIDDLE WESTERN : 
PR ero Sie aos cecroe tes fhastinenv irs rckapttinl tisiorivcrtcpunsacecwoe cian neisaacantdiaertmanenciell 
CHICAGO 
Demand for domestic coal stagnant. Sereenings high 
priced with output limited. Smokeless and splint coals 
weak, 


There is but little stir in the markets at present, and con- 
ditions are fully as depressed as they have been for a number 
of weeks past. With the exception of screenings, it is difficult 
to move coal at any price, and in numerous cases the trade is 
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quoting April figures for March shipment. This is particu- 
larly true of smokeless, splint and independent anthracite 
shippers and even these quotations have not stimulated bus- 
iness. There is some lessening of coal on tracks. 

Screenings from all districts still continue their upward 
trend. Very little fine coal is left at the mines, and the gen- 
eral reduction in output causes a corresponding decline in the 
production of screenings. As a result, the supply is hardly 
equal to the demand, and predictions are made that still higher 
prices will prevail, because there is no prospect of any bet- 
terment in the demand for the coarser sizes in the immediate 
future. Steam users have been little inclined to renew con- 
tracts, but now that screenings are stronger, they may evince 
more of a disposition to commit themselves. 

An increased number of Indiana and Illinois mines have 
been closed down for the summer months, and this action 
should have a stimulating effect later. The dealers still con- 
tinue to carry minimum stocks, and the retail demand is quite 
light. 

Smokeless coals are quite dull, and little business is being 
placed with contracts hardly being considered. It is felt that 
Lake business will not be inaugurated until some time in 
July. 

In splints there has been some recovery, 
coal having been absorbed. 

Eastern Kentucky fuels are in a bad way, and a consider- 
able tonnage has been sold at sacrifice prices. 

The coarser sizes from Franklin and Williamson County 
are steady, in view of general market conditions, although 
shipments are light; screenings from these districts have ad- 
vanced very rapidly, having sold as high as $1.05 per ton. 

The situation in the Springfield district is dull except in 
screenings, which show a marked bullish tendency. 

The curtailment in production of the Indiana mines is 
notable. Screenings from this section have not advanced so 
rapidly as from other districts, but are held at fairly good 
figures. 

Prevailing prices are as follows: 


the demurrage 


Williamson and 


Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lump...... $1.25@1.50 $1.30@1.40 . $1.30@1.40 $1.40@1.75 
4-in. lump.. pene ae $1.40@1.75 Sse 2 At 
Steam lump 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.35 

3-in, lump. ae 1.35@1.50 Atha 
pte a Eta Foek 1.20@1.385 1.20@1.35 
Mine-run. 1.05@1.20 1.00@1.05 1.00@1.10 0.95@1.10 
Egg.. 1.25@1.40 1.30@1.40 1.20@1.30 1.15@1.30 ee 
No.lwashed 1.20@1.50 Vi sébs Bae 5 aes 1.50@1.65 
No.2washed et arsed Aen sate 1.40@1.50 
6x3-in. egg. : bales am, aise 1.50@1.65 
INAS che os ee 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.20 et 
No. 1 nut 1.35@1.50 aoe ater Scite eine 
No. 2 nut.. 1.25@1.35 etiets EA 36 eit or 
Sereenings.. 0.85@1.00 0.80@0.95 0.80@0.95 0.85@0.95 0.90@1.00 
N. Riv. & 

Saline Co. FE. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
Lump...... $1.30@1.40 $1.10@1.40 $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.75 shai 
4 feat e Ets: he cone fais $1.15@1.40 
Mine-run. 1.05@1.15 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.40 1.00@1.10 0.90@1.15 
Egg.. Soe 1.00@1.10 1,50@1.75 1.50@1.75 ae 
No. 1 nut. 1.30@1.40 nice Ao IAAT 
No. 2 nut. 1.25@1.35 nae Sere Sie 


Sereenings.. 0.85@0.95 


Knox and Greene County 5-in. fees Epil 35 @1. 50; 3-in. hens 
$1.20@1.30; 5-in. egg, $1.20@1.30; 3-in. egg, $1.15@1.25; mine- 
run, $1@1.10; screenings, 80@95c. 


ST. LOUIS 


Longest mid-winter season of low prices in the history 
ot the trade. Shortage of steam sizes. Mine operations 
heavily restricted. Manufacturing demand slowing up. 


The past week has been another of unparalleled depres- 
sion, making one of the longest low-priced periods for the 
mid-winter season in the history of the local coal trade. 
The only demand at the present time is for steam coal, which 
is strong for the smaller sizes from all fields; this is due to 
the fact that the tonnage of coal produced has fallen off 
remarkably in the last few weeks because of the light demand 
for the larger sizes. Thus, in spite of an unusually small 
demand for steam coal the price for screenings is at the top 
notch. With very little indication of any colder weather 
coming from now on, a strong steam market can be antici- 
pated for the coming few months. 

In the southern Illinois field, mines are working two 
days a week, with a maximum of three, and in some instances 
several mines have suspended operations altogether. 

In the washed sizes, Nos. 3, 4 and 5 are in good demand, 
while Nos. 1 and 2 are heavy. Lump and egg from the high 
grade fields are going at the buyer’s figure, and in Standard 
field there is no difference in the price of 2-in. lump and 
mine-run. The country demand for all grades of coal is 
remarkably light, and there has been a general falling off in 
manufacturing lines for the past few weeks that has been 
quite noticeable. 
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There is no anthracite moving in at all to speak of, and 
an unusual tonnage of West Virginia smokeless is under 
demurrage at Hast St. Louis, rejected on account of weather 
conditions. 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Screenings decidedly stiffer because of the curtailed sup- 
ply. Otherwise the market is heavy and operations severely 
restricted. 


March weather continues spring-like and the coal industry 
lags. The only feature of interest is the stiffer prices on 
screenings, 90c. being obtainable for good grades. Yards are 
buying domestic grades as they need the coal and will follow 
that policy until the end of the season, as they carry no 
Indiana coal during the spring and summer months. There 
continues to be a slight improvement in industrial conditions, 
which makes a better movement of steam grades, though 
this is so small that it takes the accumulation of several 
weeks to show there is material advance. Mines are making 
half-time or a little better. Consumers will expect the usual 
price reductions Apr. 1, but it is doubtful if there will be 
any at the mines. 


[2000 


PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


OCCU Oe 
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SORELLE LLL 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during February and the past four months in short 
tons: 








November December January February 
Pocahontas Field........ 837,577 798,182 912,682 835,826 
Tug River District... 5. . 253,975 227,944 298,766 243,910 
Thacker District........ 235,080 227,938 257,580 195,557 
Kenova District. 90,772 90,030 98,422 67,667 
Clinch Moe District. . 237,831 135,362 169,581 129,193 
Other N. & W. Territory 3,849 1,686 3,769 1,785 
Total N. & W. Fields. . 1,659,084 1,481,142 1,740,800 1,473,938 
Williamson & Pond Creek 
RRS Raucaiete seer 62,505 62,271 58,296 58,101 
All other railroads...... 131,269 97,752 87,842 88,982 
Grand totale ee cece 1,852,858 1,641,165 1,886,938 1,621,021 
SAAUUANVENTENUENNRUUROUCAASGUSSOONAGEROUDCOTUOUENOEATURUCALUOACUSCACOHUGECOOUOTIORUEOUUGEEOTECUUOOUASEQUCATONUGAOYOOSOEUOUCGUOOCUOUOUCOTENORTSODONOUSCAOUOOUSDERSRCSROURRUOONNDURURNOOCUOUUAUCOUOROOL= 
E essa armen setae ne iaiedemeteae ettseemeasinnserce aeeeeReeee eee 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Exports restricted because of the acute shortage in the 
local markets. Efforts to keep prices down. 

London, Mar. 5—The coal industry remains in the abnormal 
condition which the effects of the war have brought about. 
Despite the restricted exports, the demand on every hand is 
now exceeding the supply, and prices of nearly all qualities 
are at a very high level, while some are still advancing. 
Considerable interest has been aroused by the remarks of Sir 
Arthur Markham in the House of Commons concerning the 
increase in the cost of production, and the subsequent under- 
taking of the Yorkshire collieries with which he is connected 
to charge no more than $3.60 per ton at the pit. Meanwhile 
the report of the Retail Coal Inquiry, which has just com- 
menced its proceedings, is expected to be issued with as little 
delay as possible, and is awaited with interest.—“The Iron & 
Coal Trade Review.” , 

Mar. 4—The situation grows worse. Holders of free coal 
(and there is very little available) can practically make their 
own price. For April shipment no business is being done, 
buyers holding for cheaper prices, and sellers anticipating a 
further rise. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... $7.20 Best Monmouthshires........ $6.00 
Best seconds............ 6.72 Seconds: ..:.\ i222 a ee eee 5.76 
Seconds, \sehs.wtereeat ont 6. 24 Best Cardiff smalls.......... 4.80 
Best dry coals.......... 5.25 Cargo) smalls... nee ee 4.32 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Tonnage is in great demand, and is very scarce, 


owing mainly to Admiralty requirements. Rates are ap- 
proximately as follows: 

Gibraltar loses aen S52 2545) NADICN A ee Eee $8.16 Las Palmas...... $5.04 
IM alten terctesreta ter arate . Venice, Ancona... 10.20 St. Vincent....... 5.28 
Marseilles........ 6.19 Alexandria....... 8.16 Rio Janeiro...... 7.80 
Algiers/ce ions avunte20 Port Saids eerie 7.20 Monte Video..... 6.96 
Genoarco ten enn oe River Plate. sae cel 


Note—These quotations are based on an exchange rate of 
one shilling equals 24 cents. 


March 20, 1915 





OUTUVTUUTUUCUSOTUOIONTNCUTTTOEOTTTNITES 


As the result of an investigation into numerous com- 
plaints regarding a number of contract items emanating 
from a certain apparently authoritative source, it has 
been found that many of these were grossly misleading 
and others only partially correct. This particular source 
of information has been eliminated and a more rigid 
censorship established throughout the department to avoid 
a recurrence of such an incident. 

We wish to take this occasion to extend thanks for 
the many kindly criticisms which led up to this disclos- 
ure, and also to remind our readers that in a num- 
ber of specific cases, the information printed in these 
columns was entirely correct even though an ener- 
getic denial was made by the prospective purchaser. 
All coal salesmen are familiar with certain types of nego- 
tiations, conducted through underground channels and 
shrouded in an impenetrable mystery which will not 
stand the light of publicity. It 1s to be expected that 
the announcement of such transactions will be regarded 
with a certain disfavor, if not open resentment. We do 
not belicve this to be in accord with the accepted business 
principles of today—a conclusion in which we have been 
sustained by the more thoughtful and conservative mem- 
bers of the coal industry. 

We propose to build this department into one of the 
most authentic and valuable features of our paper. Your 
kindly cooperation is invited. 

No. 189—Bristol, Conn.—The Bristol & Plainsville Ry. Co. 
states that it is not in the market for any coal at the 
present time (p. 399). Address Agt. E. Cockings, Bristol & 
Plainsville Ry. Co., Bristol, Conn. 

No. 226—Portland, Ore.—Bids on this contract (p. 446) 
involving 2000 tons of steam coal will be received until Mar. 
31 and awards made Apr. 15 or May 6. Address Chief Clerk, 
Board of Education, 401 Court House, Portland, Ore. 

No. 242—Rutland, Vt.—This contract (p. 447) provides for 
an annual tonnage of 150,000 to 200,000 gross tons of bitumin- 
ous coal, delivery of approximately one-half to be made at 
Norwood, N. Y., and the balance at Rotterdam Junction, N. Y. 
For shipment beyond, the Rutland R.R. Co. is to have the 
privilege of accepting its requirements for delivery at either 
point without accepting the proposition as a whole. The car 
supply for at least the tonnage to be shipped to Rotterdam 
Junction to be furnished by the Rutland R.R. Co. Should 
the bidder not wish to quote for delivery at Rotterdam 
Junction and Norwood, the proposition will be accepted for 
delivery f.o.b. mine; but should the proposition be made on 
this basis, the bidder should give the freight rate from the 
mine to Norwood and Rotterdam. Address Pur. Agt. James 
E. Kilborn, Rutland R.R. Co., Rutland, Vt. 

No. 258—Albany, N. Y.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until noon, Mar. 24, for supplying various state institutions 
with coal for one year beginning Apr. 1, 1915 (p. 447). Ad- 
dress Agt. and Warden Thomas Mott Osborne, Sing Sing 
Prison, Ossining, N. Y.; Agt. and Warden Charles F. Rattigan, 
Auburn Prison, Auburn, N. Y.; Agt. and Warden William J. 
Homer, Great Meadow Prison, Comstock, N. Y.; Agt. and 
Warden John B. Trombly, Clinton Prison, Dannemora, N. Y.; 
Medical Supt. R. F. C. Kieb, Matteawan State Hospital, Beacon, 
N. Y.; Medical Supt. Charles H. North, Dannemora State 
Hospital, Dannemora, N. Y. 

No. 268—Buffalo, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (p. 448) 
were not opened until Mar. 19 instead of Mar. 15 as previously 
announced. Address Clerk of the Board, Board of Police 
Commissioners, Headquarters Bldg., Franklin and Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


No. 295—Danville, Penn.—Bids will be received until Mar. 
20 for furnishing the State Hospital for the Insane with 
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10,000 tons of No. 1 buckwheat, 500 tons of egg, and 100 tons 
of chestnut (p. 487). Deliveries are to be made as ordered 
at the hospital coal dump, between Apr. 1, 1915 and Mar. 31, 
1916, and the coal must be free from slate and dirt, freshly 
mined and of the best quality. Address Steward H. B. 
Schultz, State Hospital for the Insane, Danville, Penn. 


No. 296—Leavenworth, Kan.—Bids will be received until 
noon, Mar. 20, for furnishing coal for the county court house, 
county jail, county hospital, and for the poor of the county 
(p. 488). Address County Clk. J. E. Voorhees, County Clerk’s 
Office, Leavenworth, Kan. 


No, 301—Housatoniec, Mass.—The Monument Mills Co. ad- 
vises that it is not in the market for coal as noted in a 
previous issue (p. 488). Address Treas. Jno. H. C. Church, 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

No. 319—Lowell, Mass.—The Lowell Hosiery Co. will be 
in the market for 1100 tons of bituminous coal about Apr. 1, 
delivery via B. & M. R.R. Address Pur. Agt. E. A. Thissell, 
Lowell Hosiery Co., Lowell, Mass. 

No. 320—Clarion, Iowa—The Clarion Light Plant will be 
in the market during April for 1000 tons of %-in. Christopher 
Illinois screenings, the present contract price being $3.26, 
delivered in bin. Address G. Mack, Clarion Light Plant, 
Clarion, Iowa. 

No, 321—Indiana and Ohio—The Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton R.R. Co. is in the market for coal for its different coaling 
stations at Morefield, Montezuma, and Connersville, Ind., and 
Hamilton, Ohio. This company requires approximately 200 
tons of mine-run lump or other grades of coal suitable for 
locomotives per day. Address Fuel Agt. E. E. Foos, Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton R.R. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


No. 322—Providence, R. I.—The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for 10,000 tons of 
anthracite and bituminous coal. Address Brown & Sharpe 
Migs Co. Erovidence, hi J. 

No. 323—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Artificial Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co. at this place will contract about Apr. 1 for their 
coal supply. This company generally consumes about 150 
tons of No. 6 Indiana screenings for steam purposes per 
week. Address Treasurer, Artificial Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

No, 324—Buffalo, N. Y.—Bids were received until noon, 
Mar. 16, for furnishing 2000 tons of anthracite and bituminous 
coal for the 65th Regiment, National Guard. Address County 
Treasurer’s Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 

No. 325—South Whitley, Ind.—The Grip Nut Co. at this 
place is in the market for 1500 to 2000 tons of mine-run coal 
per year, the previous contract having expired Dec. 1, 1914. 
Quotations for this supply should be made f.o.b. South Bend, 
Ind. Address Purchasing Agent, Grip Nut Co., South Bend, 
Ind. 


No. 326—Cheboygan, Mich.—Sealed bids will be received 
until Apr. 6, for furnishing about 1700 tons of Pennsylvania 
lump and Michigan 1%%-in. steam lump coal at the Water 
Works. Address City Clerk, Cheyboygan, Mich. 


No. 327—Pine Bluff, Ark.—The Pine Bluff Co. at this place 
will soon be in the market for about 11,000 tons of Arkansas 
slack coal, the usual price being $2.10 per ton. Address 
the Pine Bluff Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


No. 328—Vinton, Iowa—The Municipal Electric Light & 
Power Plant at this place will soon be in the market for about 
3500 tons of washed nut southern [Illinois coal, the present 
contract being closed at $3.19 per ton. Address Supt. W. E. 
Klingam, Vinton, Iowa. 

No. 329—New Castle, Ind.—The contract with the Maxwell 
New Castle Mfg. Co. for screenings for steam purposes will 
expire on Apr. 1. Address Gen. Mgr. W. G. Jameson, Maxwell 
New Castle Mfg. Co., New Castle, Ind. 

No. 330—Moline, Ill.—The Republic Iron & Steel Co. will 
be in the market for approximately 600 tons of screenings, 
100 tons of 1%-in. lump, and 100 tons of nut coal per week, 
about Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Moline Iron & 
Steel Co., Moline, Ill. 

No. 331—Springfield, Mass.—The City of Springfield wil! 
contract for from 8000 to 10,000 tons of anthracite and bitum- 
inous coal about Apr. 1, deliveries via B. & A. R.R. and N. Y., 
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N. H. & H. R.R. and by wagon. Address Municipal Depart- 
ment, Springfield, Mass. 

No. 332—Buffalo, N. Y.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until noon, Mar. 20, for supplying 35,000 tons of %-in. slack 
coal and 1000 tons of mine-run coal for the Hamburg-Canal 
Pumping Station. Address Comr. Col. Francis G. Ward, De- 


partment of Public Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


No. 333—Loudonville, Ohio—Bids were received up to noon 
Mar. 15 for furnishing 1200 tons of mine-run coal to the local 
light plant. Address Clk. John Deyarmon, Board of Trustees 
of Public Affairs, Loudonville, Ohio. 

No. 334—Jersey City, N. J.—Bids were received up to 8 p.m. 
Mar. 17 for supplying the public schools with anthracite coal 
for a period beginning Apr. 1, 1915, and ending Mar. 31, 1916. 
Address the Secretary, Board of Education, Jersey City, N. J. 

No. 335—Terre Haute, Ind.—The Board of Education at 
this place will be in the market probably during April for 
approximately 4500 tons of 1%4-in. No. 4 vein soft coal. The 
present contract price is $2.08 per ton. Address Board of 
Trustees, Terre Haute, Ind. 

No. 336—Albany, N. Y.—The Board of Education will con- 
tract either in April or May for about 5000 tons of egg, 
chestnut and stove coal, the usual cost per ton being about 
$5.55. Address Board of Contract & Supply, City Hall, 
Albany, N. Y. 

No. 337—Cedartown, Ga.— 
will soon be in the market for 


The Water & Light Department 
about 2400 tons of bituminous 


coal. This contract is awarded on a test basis as well as 
by cost per ton. Address Supt. W. T. Hardy, Water & Light 
Dept., Cedartown, Ga. 

No. 338—Central City, Neb.—The Central City Light & 


Water Works will be in the market about Apr. 1 for approxi- 
mately 1800 tons of Rock Springs slack coal, the present 
contract price being $3.71 per ton. Address Leonard Ander- 
son, Central City Light & Water Works, Central City, Neb. 


No. 339—Warsaw, Ind.—The Winona Blectric Co. will soon 
be in the market for next season’s supply of screenings. Ad- 
dress Pres. W. B. Frazer, Winona Electric Co., Warsaw, Ind. 


No. 340—Rochester, N. Y.—Bids will be received until 
noon, Mar. 19, for furnishing the public schools with coal. 
Address Secy. J. S. Mullan, Board of Education, Municipal 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


No. 341—Anderson, Ind.—The Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 1 for its coal supply for 
next season. Address Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., Ander- 
son, Ind. 


No. 342—Albany, N. Y. sals will be received 
until 2:30 p.m., Mar. 23, for furnishing the various state 
charitable institutions with coal for a year beginning Apr. 1. 
The following are the quantities involved: 





-—Bituminous—, »———Anthracite———_, 


Institution Grade Tons Grade Tons 
PRUDLGTE arene aeerer er stoi Mine-run 1800 Chestnut 140 
Bata Via. iene steerer Mine-run 1200 Stove 35 

Stove 400 

TSC Bierce tate, Sie. oetsnare Slack 40001 { Chestnut 100 

Buckwheat No.3 14,000? 

ine- ¢ Stove 690 

Fedford sickens Mine-run 2000 ! Boxers oa 

aes 125 

(Dib oab hey ayo renomnGo Ola Mine-run 6000 } Stove 125 

[ hel Ia 125 

TAGS ON Seclerereds oeeentre Mine-run 3000 a ‘ ey 
Hae fove ; 

TOGUSED Yi maces eke tehaeiocs Mine-run 375 { hestnat 455 

TPOOUOIS) ccrraicte seats Mine-run 1400 Chestnut 30 

Napanock) boric. Mine-run 1300 pi oee ace 

ine- tove 

IN@ Wark’ 3. fn tlalsieeptere Mine-run 4000 HEL ees 35 

Stove 60 

OREOFG \ coarete ol oua the otatenereieitetehs slant ata Chestnut 40 

| Buckwheat No. 1 1,640 

Stove 100 

Randalls Island.. 1 Sintec aie {Bea 300 

Buckwheat No. 3 3,000 

Ray Brook... -Mine-run 2300 Bure Hee 

tove 

RONG. oe Soi elatel ators a el aneeote tena a he | Buidckuhear Nol 1 5,500 

Kgs 900 

Sonyea ......-.-..-.-Mine-run 2500 4 Stove 500 

Chestnut 1,500 

Pea 3,200 

ine- Stove 200 

Syracuse ..........Mine-run 500 J Busicarhoat Nort 2,000 

ThHtelis\ ys ess aioe eee oho eereene Lv oferta are dy 500 

tove 300 

West Haverstraw... siete nts te tava ! Phoaiut 30 

5 : Stove 30 

VY Orv tOw EL Ol SOUS myiasis: a aim olslevcletaate Chéstnut 30 


10Or 14,000 gross tons Buckwheat No. 3 (no slack). 


: is 10,000 gross tons Buckwheat No. 3 and 4000 gross tons 
slack. 


Address Purchasing Committee, Rooms 602 and 603, Cap- 
itol, Albany, N. Y. 
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No. 343—Chicago, Ill.—Bids will be received until Mar. 22 


for furnishing the Rock Island Lines with its supply of coal, 
the contract to expire Mar. 31, 1916. The amount required is 
from 200 to 400 tons of mine-run and lump coal per day. In 
submitting bids, the following information is requested: 
Name and location of mine; name of railroad located on; name 
or number of vein of coal on which bid is based; screen area 
and 
whether coal can be loaded on closed cars; whether bidder 
has track seales for weighing all grades of coal produced 
and whether scales are so arranged that empty cars may be 
weighed. Copy of coal analysis should accompany bid, stat- 
ing whether taken from face or car sample; also name of per- 
son making the analysis and date. Address Fuel Agt. D. B. 
Sebastian, Rock Island Lines, Chicago, Il. 


No. 344—Attleboro, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until noon Mar. 24 for furnishing the city government with 
coal as follows: No. 1—450 tons of bituminous, delivered in 
two shipments of 225 tons each, on cars at Attleboro. No. 2— 
450 tons, delivered in two shipments of 225 tons each in the 
coal sheds of the Attleboro Water Works Pumping Station. 
Address Supt. of Pub. Wl:s. H. J. Goodale, Room 9, Sturdy 
Block, Attleboro, Mass. 


No. 345—Salem, Ohio—Bids were received up to noon Mar. 
5 for supplying coal to the water works pumping station 
for one year, beginning Apr. 1. Bidders were to state whether 
coal was to be delivered at pumping station or f.o.b. cars 
Salem, and each bid was to be accompanied with an analysis 
of the coal proposed and by a certified check for $200. Ad- 
dress Dir. of Pub. Ser., I. N. Russell, Salem, Ohio. 


No. 346—Chicago, Ill.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until Mar. 20, for supplying steam coal f.o.b. the power house 
of the Sears, Roebuck & Co., which is located on Homan Ave. 
alongside the B. & O. C. T. tracks. During the past year this 
company consumed approximately 45,000 tons of steam coal, 
and in general it maintains a supply of 3000 tons. Address 
Pur. Agt. J. H. Westrich, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 Homan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


No. 347—Burlington, 
until Mar. 29 for 
the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1916. 
Kroppach, Burlington, Iowa. 


Iowa—Sealed bids will be received 
furnishing the municipality with coal for 
Address City Clk. Robert 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


No. 170—Pontiae, Mich.—This contract (p. 399), which 
provides for furnishing the Pontiac State Hospital with a 
supply of coal for one year, has been awarded to the Ohio 
& Michigan Coal Co., Detroit, Mich. The quantity required 
is as follows: 8000 tons of Pocahontas mine-run; 500 tons 
of anthracite grate coal; 500 tons of stove coal. Address 
Steward E. H. Halsey, Pontiac State Hospital, Pontiac, Mich. 


No. 214—Grand Junction, Colo.—This contract (p. 446), 
which provides for furnishing about 7500 tons of bituminous 
coal, has been awarded to the Grand Junction Mining & Fuel 
Co. Address Gen. Mer. E. A. Sunderlin, Grand Junction Elec- 
tric, Gas & Mfg. Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 


No. 229—Bennettsville, S. C.—The Bennettsville Electric 
& Water Plant ‘advises that it has closed its contract 
(p. 447). Address Mer. E. C. Morrison, Bennettsville Electric 
& Water Plant, Bennettsville, S. C. 


No. 291—Guantanamo Bay, Cuba—The bids on this con- 
tract (p. 487), which provides for furnishing and delivering 
10,000 gross tons of navy standard coal at the U. S. Naval 
Station, Guantanamo, were as follows: 


Name of Bidder Bid Coal 
‘ ; Pocahontas 
American, Coalybxportiney! COs. wee eras $5.61 { New River 
William C. Atwater........... we oceloners | ei Pocahontas 
Citi) Blinkers ue een 5 EOS New River 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co......... 5 ey ey eee 
- p : ocahontas 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Ine...... SE RSET New Rives 
Admiralty 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co..... 6.25 Navy 
{ Standard 
Dexter) & Carpenter ince Soteices 6.15 Pocahontas 
Archibald McNeil & Sons Co...... evekatarat 5.90 New River 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co...... aie eietete tie 5.70 New River 
Northern, Coalv Cova. -iac ioraveressairene meleverer s 5.55 New River 
New) River {Coal Coun. sce ae ee ROE 6.27 New River 
Pocahontas wells Cows. mcteie cea toners Py sat 5.795 Pocahontas 
Smokeless phuels Gomadic weseeee 6.04 J Pocahontas 
: j UNew River 
Willettyés Marti naGoge aceite. acereteus tore 5.70 New River 
Willard Bros. winic at sialy siotcheren anieusie ste mite 6.35 New River 


1Loading in foreign vessels. “Loading in American vessels. 
‘Awarded contract for 5000 tons, delivery by schooner. 


size of openings and whether shaker or bar screen; © 
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in the 


Rocky Mountain Region 


That the pre-eminent standing of the Wico Safety Electric Mine Lamp 
is not confined to the East is strongly emphasized by its adoption 
as regular equipment in the mines of the 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


and the 

















» Union Paciiic Coal Co. 


— 


Once more we wish to point out that the Wico Safety Electric Mine 
Lamp is the ‘only one with a successful “commercial” past. {{ Claims 

- for other lamps are speculations at best. When they have stood the 
“acid test of time under service conditions, operators can put more 
‘confidence in them But the “safe’’ course is to adopt the tried prod- 
; uct. {| Send for our literature,—a booklet of interesting facts. Address 
the Witherbee Igniter Co., Springfield, Mass., or the Rivenburg- 
Blackwood .Co., 5085 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa., Coal Ex- 
ehange Building, Scranton, Pa., or the Western Sales and Supply Co., 
370 Gas and Electric Building, Denver, Colorado. ‘| The Wico Lamp 
is approved by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, for use in gaseous mines. 
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Buying—C OAL AG E—Section 


q ON YOUR BUSINESS AND OURS 


By the Business Manager 


HIS is the Success Number of 

Coal Age. In it you will find 
many stories of machines or methods 
that have been successful in doing 
things at the mines in a_ better, 
quicker, cheaper way. 
And here, on this page, I want to 
call your attention to the successful 
results advertising has obtained for a 
very large number of men and firms 
in our industry. 


The man who becomes acquainted 
with a machine or piece of equipment 
through ,reading the ads, and who 
buys and installs it, and thereby ob- 
tains an increase in tonnage, or a 
decrease in costs or labor, or a greater 
degree of safety— 


For that man advertising has won 


a SUCCESS. 


and who sells his product to you by 
reason of your having read about it 
in the ads— 


For that manufacturer advertising 
has won a success—and you have 
read of such instances on this page, 


too. 


In fact, from the many sources of 
information on this subject, which I 
have, I know that the great majority 
of you readers are getting a real, 
practical benefit from the advertising 
section of Coal Age each week. 


And I know, beyond possibility of 
doubt, that the advertisers are profit- 
ing tangibly by the interest you men 
at the mines are taking in the printed 
stories about their products in Coal 

Age’s Buying Section. 
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On this page you 
have read of a great 
many such instances, 
in the past few weeks. 


The manufacturer 
who advertises a ma- 
chine which will save 
money or get better 
results at the mines 


OU remember 
the good advice 
a father gave his son, 
to make him sure of 
winning Success— 
Early to bed, 
Early to rise, 
Hustle like Hell— 
And. advertise. 


So right here, at the 
beginning of the Suc- 
cess Number, I want 
to say that advertis- 
ing—the kind you 
and I believe in— 
must be rated as one 
of the real successes 
of our industry. 
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VERY thought, 

every effort, of 

every human be- 
ing is aimed at the ac- 
complishment of some- 
thing. That something 
may be good, bad or in- 
different, but whatever 
it is, we one and all 
earnestly desire that the 
outcome be successful. 


* * * 


T IS FOR THIS REASON, 

and because the word 
SUCCESS has such a uni- 
versal appeal, that coal-mining 
people have responded so 
generally to our invitation for 
co-operation in getting out this 
special issue of Coal Age. We 
hope the ethical contributions 
that follow will furnish much 
inspiration to our readers, 
and we sincerely trust that 
the technical articles appear- 
ing this week will increase 
the sum total of engineering 
knowledge as it applies to 
coal mining. 


* * * 


BOUT 100 ARTICLES 
were submitted to us for 
publication in this SUCCESS 
issue. A great many were re- 
turned as not complying with 
the rules laid down. Quite a 
few articles were interesting 
and valuable, but not adapted 
tor this number, so these will 
be published in succeeding is- 
sues. Enough material was 
received to fill two or three 


papers the size of this one; so 
instead of one SUCCESS is- 
sue, we will in reality have a 
series bearing largely on this 
most interesting subject. 
Therefore, if your article isn’t 
among those on the following 
pages and has not. been re- 
turned to you, it is being saved 
for a subsequent number. 
* * * 


ERHAPS THE MOST 

COMMON and yet the 
most important point on 
which the writers in this issue 
agree is that success is a rela- 
tive term; that is, a man may 
succeed and be a success with- 
out having accumulated a 
great fortune, or without hav- 
ing risen to a position of great 
power and influence. The 
critical or turning point in a 
man’s life often hinges upon 
his individual answer to the 
query—what constitutes suc- 
cess ? oe NAA 


T IS A LONG STEP on the 
road to success if one’s phil- 
osophy can be reduced to a 
simple definite form. Shoot- 
ing at random is a waste of 
ammunition; we must know 
what we are aiming to do be- 
fore we can do it. A man is 
not a man unless he stands for 
certain fixed principles, and a 
fellow is foolish to seek to ac- 
complish that which conflicts 
with these principles. 
* * * 
HE ENGINEER ON 
$200 a month, in the view 
of many people, is a success if 


he contributes to the world of 
knowledge or ideas. ‘These 
same individuals would view 
the man of money, whose at- 
tainments are mostly of a ma- 
terial or physical order, and 
who employs the engineer, as 
less of a success, notwith- 
standing his wealth. As in 
most matters of such diverse 
opinion, the average point of 
view is perhaps best, and the 
average man happiest. 


ete Oe 


T ANY RATE, it is a wise 
Providence that has cre- 
ated different men with con- 
trary ideas. It would bea sad 
world if we all sought the same 
goal in the same way. There- 
fore, it is good that some men 
overvalue the intellectual, 
while others overvalue the 
physical and emotional. 


Hi De ke ok 


NE WRITER HASSAID 
that “success ts the prod- 
uct of a man’s personality.” 
There is no doubt that the 
measure of success depends on 
the degree to which we make 
our personality a factor in 
human affairs. Expressed in 
another way, our success is in 
proportion to the responsibil- 
ities we shoulder. Hence, if 
we would be successful, we 
should seek responsibility 
rather than attempt to avoid 
it. The moment we refuse to 
carry responsibility, we have 
taken a strangle-hold on ambi- 
tion. If ambition is dead how 
can we find success? 
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By BERTON BRALEY 


Success doesn’t consist alone in making money, though 
the successful man ought to make money. Neither does it 
consist alone in accomplishing ambition, though the suc- 
cessful man should realize his ambition. Success does not 
consist wholly of the acquirement of fame, though fame 
should come to the successful man. Success is a combina- 
tion of all these requisites, with others. 

The mine operator who produces the biggest dividends 
may not be the most successful operator, because he may 
be getting his results by gutting a mine, by grinding and 
gouging his labor and by stinting on replacements and 
repairs, thus laying up trouble that will wipe away the 
profits in years to come. 

Yet such a man may well acquire temporarily the repu- 
tation of success; and that is wrong, because there is noth- 
ing temporary about true success. It is too big, too com- 
prehensive, too real to be obliterated from the scheme of 
things in a day or two or in a year or two. 


Ks 


The truly successful operator or the truly successful 
executive in any line will make money for his stockholders 
and himself and add to the world’s supply of available 
wealth, but he will do this with justice to his labor, benefit 
to his properties and with clear recognition of the fact 
that in this human world the first duty of a man is to be a 
decent human being. 

After all, that man is the most successful who occupies 
the biggest place in the hearts of his fellow-men ; and it is 
true that in time this confidence, this trust, this liking of 
men pays dividends, not alone of peace and comradeship, 
but of gold. Dispute and contention are the costliest 
things in the world, and where there is understanding 
and affection they rarely occur—or last long when they do. 

So the success which is rightly won is an enduring com- 
fort and happiness. It is only the success which is wrung 
from the suffering and the blighted hopes of others that 
turns to dust and ashes in the mouth. 


By Henry S. GEISMER* 





SYNOPSIS—How a seam of coal averaging less 
than 36 in. in thickness was quickly and success- 
fully developed. Economy in coal consumption. 
All pumps are eliminated. 





In Alabama there is a mine that loaded its first ton 
of coal on Aug. 6, 1913. Exactly 366 days later it had 
reached a daily output of 1100 tons, and by November of 
that year a daily average of 1223 tons. 

There is nothing startling about that until you are told 
that the seam of coal runs from 32 to 36 in. in thickness, 
and every employee required to produce that tonnage had 
Birmingham, Ala. 


*Consulting engineer, 


to be recruited from camps that had long since passed the 
experimental stage. 

By name it is the Sipsey mine of the Maryland Coal & 
Coke Co., and it is the only mine owned by this corpora- 
tion. When it is considered that the organizers of the 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co. took possession of a tract of 
land six miles from a railroad, in a veritable wilderness, 
and across a river at that, and then discovered that it 
held a thin seam of coal, it seems remarkable that it has 
a mine at all. 

Possibly the fact that Henry T. DeBardeleben and Mil- 
ton H. Fies were the moving spirits behind the Maryland 
Coal & Coke Co. is sufficient explanation of its remarkable 
accomplishments. The first is a son of the most famous 
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mineral developer in Southern history and a son who was 
not willing to be known to posterity simply as a great 
man’s son. The second is a Columbia School of Mines 
graduate who was not afraid to work as a rodman a year 
or so just for experience, notwithstanding that his father 
was well able to keep him in spending money. 


A REAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 


If you should ask these two very young men to explain 
to you how they have been able to develop a mine (the first 
mine they have been financially interested in together) 
in a wilderness and keep it running at a maximum output 
to a minimum of five working days a week during such 
a winter as we have just passed through, they would in 
all probability shake their heads, but if by chance they 
should invite you to go out to the mine and judge for 
yourself, this is what you would see: A drift mine in 
which all of the cutting is done by Sullivan electric chain 
machines, all of the hauling done by electric locomotives, 
all of the ventilating done by means of motor-driven fans, 
all slack coal washed in an electric driven washer and all 
of the necessary power for the entire operation furnished 
by two 175-hp. boilers. 

They burn only 0.9 ton of coal for their own use in 
producing each 100 tons of coal. Can you beat that? 
Wait! There isn’t an inside pump on the job. That’s 
what these men have done for themselves. 

And while they have been doing all this, Uncle Sam has 
been busy also, and now in less than one year the terrible 
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river that frightened all of the previous investigators will 
be made navigable, and the Maryland Coal & Coke Co. 
will be able to load coal upon its own barges and start 
them off to the Gulf of Mexico. 

If you want to observe Mr. DeBardeleben and Mr. Fies 
overflowing with gratitude just ask them why they were 
so determined to risk their future in such an apparently 
unpromising field. 

“Did you ever burn any Sipsey coal?” they will say, 
and then if you reply in the negative they will add, “Well 
just burn some and you will understand.” 

This is a pretty good illustration of the possibilities of 
David Crockett’s favorite proverb, “Be sure you’re right, 
then go ahead.” 

But just a word of warning to those who are inclined to 
jump at conclusions and who might be tempted to take 
Mr. DeBardeleben and Mr. Fies at their word. There 
are several mines in Alabama on this same Black Creek 
seam of coal the write-up of which would appear ridic- 
ulous in a Success number of any paper other than a 
comic weekly, and that in spite of the fact that they were 
not six miles from a railroad when they were discovered. 

Perhaps their workings have not been as carefully 
planned in advance, their mechanical equipment not as 
wisely chosen, their coal not as well prepared at their tip- 
ples and their product not as intelligently marketed; at 
any rate, they were sure they were right, but they didn’t 
go ahead. 
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Success 


By Ernest MARSHALL* 


It is through the working of a law that success comes 
in any business or undertaking. Chance plays no part 
whatever, for in the operation of nature’s laws there is no 
such thing as chance or accident. Man and his fortunes 
are no more the things of chance than is the tree from its 
earliest growth. He is the product of the elements and 
is produced through the working of a law. 

First, then, we will state that your thought, or spirit, 
is your real self and not your body. Thought is an in- 
visible substance and acts apart from your body, moving 
and influencing others. This thought acts at all times, 
whether sleeping or waking. Therefore, thought is your 
real power, and as you learn how it acts, how to hold it, 
use and control it, you will become successful in that you 
will be able to accomplish what you set out to do. 

Self-control, concentration and clear thinking are the 
elements that make for success. Your prevailing mood 
or your frame of mind has to a great extent a direct in- 
fluence and effect on your success or failure in any under- 
taking. Whatever of thought you think or receive you 
send from you again as an invisible substance to act on 
others. ‘Therefore, it is the kind of thoughts which you 
create and which you send out that produce a favorable or 
unfavorable effect on others. Thus it can be said that 
when determined thought meets determined thought and 


unites on a similar purpose, a double power for success 


comes of such union. 





*Roscoe, Penn. 


Further, carrying out this idea, we can say that thoughts 
attract thoughts of like kind. By keeping any certain 
thought fixed in your mind—such as for instance the 
thought of strength or health—the more of that thought 
element is attracted to you. Keep in mind the idea of force, 
go-ahead push, aggressiveness, stick-to-it-iveness, and you 
attract to you the elements which give you these qualities. 
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Right thinking, serenity, self-confidence, determination, — 


are the qualities we must aim to acquire in order to bring 
success. Whenever you think, you are affecting your for- 
tunes for good or ill, all depending on the kind of thoughts 
you create and the impression they make on others. Every 
thought, -whether silent or spoken, has real value. 


DETERMINATION 


If you fix in your mind a persistent determination to— 


succeed in any kind of business you are engaged in, a proc- 
ess of thought construction, or unseen element to draw 
assisting forces to you, is begun. Let us further explain 
what is meant by “assisting forces’—first, ever-growing 
fertility of mind to breed new plans for pushing your busi- 
ness; and second, drawing you to the best people to aid 
you in working out your plans. To best gain this power 
we would say that silent, persistent resolve in your mind 
to do what you set out to do will do the work, and it will 
do it if you persevere in holding to this frame of mind. 
To think persistently that you can accomplish a thing, 
to push hard on your one aim and purpose, will create 
for you a power which is certain to produce results, if you 
keep but the one purpose in your mind at a time. 
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You will never find success in any profession until you 
seek for it within yourself. It is what you feel, what 
you think and what you do—not any one of these, but all 
of them—that help you to attain success. You may do all 
that the situation requires, but if you have no personal 
feeling in the matter your deeds will be almost barren of 
results. Have but one purpose at a time; there is no busi- 
ness in which you will succeed if you divide your interests. 
Too many “irons in the fire” speak failure, and it is usu- 
ally attributed to “bad luck” by the victim. A great 
many of the failures are caused by the victim dabbling in 
too many things at one time, which takes a man’s mind 
off his business and divides his energy. Many men belong 
to a class that are still more hopeless than the proverbial 
“fools,” who will learn in no school but that of experience. 

I do not wish it to be understood to say that you must 
have but one interest in life, but that you must have but 
one interest at a time in order to attain the goal of suc- 
cess. The laws of nature are changeless; the law of mind 
over matter, if closely followed, is bound to bring you 
that much-longed-for success. Think of one thing at a 
time; put all your mental, physical and spiritual strength 
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Achievem 


By MicuHarLt BERNARD 
Written Expressly for COAL AGE 


HEN he was young he learned by heart 
Those proverbs, maxims, saws and rules 
That formed a necessary part 
Of teaching in the older schools. 
He followed all their sage advice, 
Was punctual as day or night, 
Persistent, patient and precise, 
Unostentatious and polite. 


But though he toiled with all his strength 
And humbly did his honest share, 
The firm conviction grew, at length, 
He wasn’t getting anywhere; 
For still his job remained the same 
As that on which he first began, 
Until the resolution came 
To modernize his working plan. 


By Joining Brains and 
Common Sense. 
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The Secret of 





OR PROGRESS isn’t plodding, nor tenacity, nor pains ; 

Success rewards the man who tempers energy with brain . 

And he who spurns his mind and on his brawn alone relies 
May well expect to be a slave until the day he dies. 
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into the accomplishment of the project you have at hand. 
Be direct and send your thought as straight as an arrow 
to the target of your desire. Don’t swerve from your pur- 
pose to accomplish what you set out to do, and success is 
yours. 

Success lies in you, and you only. When you come to an 
obstacle in your path to success, do not try to go around 
or climb over it or wait for it to move out of your way, 
but boldly put your shoulder to the wheel and push it 
away. Every person should strive with all his might 
to overcome the three principal obstacles to success, which 
are—discouragement, delay and hard knocks. One might 
just as well ask another man to walk for him as to ask 
someone to help him to success. 

Depend upon yourself and go at anything you under- 
take determined to win and don’t give up. 

There is much inspiration in Herbert Kaufman’s 


words: 
Success is not for those who quail; 
She gives her most to those who fail, 
And then with courage twice as great 
Take issue once again with fate. 
"Tis better far to risk a fall 
Than not to make attempt at all. 





























The Firm 
Conviction 


And so he purged his ancient creed 

Of all that made it blind and dead, 
And from restraint and error freed, 

He plugged away, but used his head. 
He found success was never gained 

By plain, untiring diligence, 
But that this object was attained 

By joining brains and common sense. 


The sneers of some were faintly hid, 
While others branded him a fool, 
Because, in everything he did, 
He followed close the golden rule; 
But when the miracle was wrought 
And he had gained the laurel crown, 
His joy was heightened by the thought 
That he had dragged no brother down. 
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John F. Meagher 


How would you like to be general superintendent of 
coal mines for the largest industrial concern in the South 
and still be only thirty years old? Wouldn’t it make you 
feel that the mining game wasn’t so bad after all? Below 
is the lkeness of the man in this position—John F. 
Meagher, of Pratt City, Ala., who for three years has been 
general superintendent of coal mines for the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., in charge of six or eight di- 
visions embracing 18 or 20 mines. 

There is a story, you know, about a man who left his 
own home and went into a foreign country to seek ‘dia- 
monds. Unsuccessful there, he came back home and found 
a big one in his own front yard. This is true in some de- 
gree of Mr. Meagher. You will see later that he once took 
a little side trip, only in this case he not only found the 
diamond on his return, but the other fellow found one too. 

The famous Georges Creek Coal Basin in Maryland 
furnished the coal-mining industry with the subject of 
this sketch. He was born at Lonaconing, in Allegany 





Mr. 


MEAGHER OF ALABAMA 


County, on Jan. 2, 1882. In 1887, when he was five years 
old, his parents moved to Pratt City, his father going to 
work in the mines, and later serving as mine foreman for a 
number of years. 

In 1898, when he was sixteen years old, Mr. Meagher 
graduated at the Pratt City high school. Later he took 
the civil-engineering course of the International Corre- 
spondence School of Mines. 

Early in life, Mr. Meagher gave evidence of the untir- 
ing energy and abundant capacity he possesses for work, 
and during school vacation in 1894 he got the permission 
of Samuel Allsop, then foreman at the old Drift Mines 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., to go to work 
as a hand pumper. The first day he worked in water up 
to his waist and the next day he could hardly get out of 
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bed, but he stuck to the job and in a few days found it too 
easy, so he helped his father mine and load coal. 

In the fall of 1895, he started in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Pratt Mines Division of the Tennessee Coal, 
Tron & R.R. Co. as extra rodman and worked at this 
during his school vacations in 1896 and 1897. As soon as 
he graduated from high school in 1898, he accepted a regu- 
lar place as rodman and worked up to transitman in 1902. 
In the meantime he was burning the midnight oil taking 
a course in civil engineering. 

In March, 1903, he listened to the siren and took the 
little side trip mentioned above, accepting the position of 
division engineer of the southern district for the Weaver 
Coal & Coke Co., of Chicago, with headquarters at Du- 
quoin, Ill. But the call of the Pratt mines and Village 
Creek water was too strong and in September of the same 
year he returned to become assistant division engineer 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co.’s Pratt Divi- 
sion. In the early part of 1905 he sueceeded H. S. Geis- 
mer as division engineer. In these positions Mr. 
Meagher acquired an intimate knowledge of the mines and 
began to develop the qualities of management which have 
led to his present success. 

In May, 1906, he was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Wylam Division and on July 1, 1907, was 
transferred to Whitwell, Tenn., as superintendent of that 
division, a position which he held with marked success 
until December, 1910, when he resigned to become super- 
intendent of the Mulga mine of the Birmingham Coal & 
Iron Co. In November, 1911, he was promoted to general 
superintendent of coal mines for the latter company, 
which place he retained until May 1, 1912, when he came 
back home, so to speak, and accepted the position of general 
superintendent of coal mines for the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & R.R. Co., with headquarters at Pratt City. 

The frequency with which promotions have marked his 
course is of startling interest in reviewing Mr. Meagher’s 
career. But when those who know him best from exper- 
ience and association with him relate incidents concern- 
ing his ability to handle men and emergencies, the reasons 
for his success become evident. As for the men who have 
worked under him at various points, they are a unit as re- 
gards their loyalty and firm faith in “John,” as he is 
known to them. It is a characteristic quality of Mr. 
Meagher that in meeting emergencies he first deals with 
the conditions, adjusts them, gets everything going right 
again and then ascertains the cause of the trouble. Ques- 
tions are easy to answer when they are put at the right 
time and in the right way. He has a keen knowledge of 
what constitutes a day’s work for a man in the mines, and 
it is doubtful if he has an equal in this line in Alabama, 
His practical knowledge of the engineering end of the 
mining game stands him in good stead, and this, coupled 
with natural talent for the mastery of every detail of his 
work, makes him an invaluable man. 

Mr. Meagher takes keen interest in “Safety-First” work 
and has always been among the first to reach the scene 
and get in the thick of things when trouble occurred at 
any of the mines in the district. 
“Safety-First” work of his own company. 

Success can fairly be attributed to John F. Meagher, 
and there’s not a man who knows him who is jealous of 
the fact, so unassumingly does he carry his laurels and ex- 
ercise his authority. 





He is prominent in the’ 
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Electrification or the Small Mine 
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SYNOPSIS—An actual instance where the in- 
stallation of electrical equipment and the purchase 
of central power reduced the power cost from Te. 
to 4c. per ton of coal produced. 





When we look upon the application of electricity to 
coal mining as it is today, and remember how compara- 
tively recent is its adoption, there are many things for 
which the coal operator can feel thankful. 

As late as 1880 little or no machinery of any kind was 
used. The first use of electricity in the production of 
coal of any significance was in 1890, when the electric 
coal cutter was first put in service. 

Coincident with the original application to cutting, 
an electrically driven haulage locomotive was put in ser- 
vice. At that time most of the work about the mine, such 
as pumping, hoisting, ventilating and tipple work, was 
done by steam. It is interesting to note the increase in 
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example, the use of a large central plant concentrates the 
total power in use by a dozen or more mines, and as a re- 
sult produces power at about 60 per cent. of the total cost 
of that produced by individual plants. 

This condition made it a difficult matter for the small 
operator to compete in the open market and live, and 
naturally he began to look for the answer. I have made 
many tests on small individual plants operating on the 
basis of 100-kw. to 200-kw. demand and, due to various 
causes, have found power costs varying from 5c. to 15c. per 
kw.-hr. There were many cases worse even than this, but 
the most unfortunate part of the whole situation was the 
fact that the operators were not keeping any records of 
cost on their power plants. There was no depreciation 
account, and worn-out plants 10 to 15 years old were 
placed on the books as assets valued at purchase price 
paid 15 years before. 

The coal used in boilers by small companies was 
charged against power cost, not at the price for which it 
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production since the adoption of electrically driven ma- 
chinery. 

In 1890 the entire production of coal in the United 
States was 160 million tons. In 1914 it reached the high- 
est mark, 570 million tons. This production would never 
have been possible without electrical machinery. 

For a very long time coal producers, particularly the 
small operators, kept little or no record of their costs for 
power. The trend of thought seemed to be that the coal 
is here ready for use and it costs so much per ton to mine, 
therefore power costs and cost of coal used are the same. 
The machinery was inefficient, the cost of maintenance 
high and the cost of labor both for power-house attendants 
and miners had an upward tendency, while at the same 
time the market price for coal had a more or less down- 
ward trend. 


CoNSOLIDATIONS Have BEEN BENEFICIAL 


Conditions have changed very materially in the last few 
years. A number of smaller companies have consolidated, 
forming large combinations, the production and operations 
of which are so great as to make it possible for them to ef- 
fect many economies not open to the small producer. For 
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could be sold in the market, but at the mining cost. 
One of the first things to do was to prove the fallacy of 
this system of accounting. The work that the central 
station has done along this line is well known. 

When the question of changing over to purchased power 
was brought up, the question of cost of attendance was 
always vital. It is a difficult matter to get high-class elec- 
trical help to stay at a mine unless well paid; on the 
other hand, the small mine cannot afford to pay for this 
class of help. As a consequence machinery was required 
which would operate continuously with a minimum 
amount of attention and repairs. 

One of the most expensive commodities today is skilled 
labor. The machinery designed and built to operate with- 
out attendance saves just the amount of the attendant’s 
wages, and usually is so built that little or no repairs are 
needed. 

The Logansport Coal Co., located on the Buffalo & 
Allegheny division of the Pennsylvania R.R., at Logans- 
port, Penn., has a capacity of 500 tons per day. Formerly 
it was operated entirely by compressed-air cutting ma- 
chines and mule haulage. This system cost on an average 
Ye. per ton for power, not including upkeep. 

In addition to this the air machines and steam engines 
being of the reciprocating type had many wearing parts, 
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and it was necessary to be constantly repairing them and 
nursing the equipment along. 

About a year ago this company signed a contract for 
electric power with the West Penn Electric Co., and al- 
ternating current now is delivered to the plant at 2200 
volts, 3-phase, 60-cycles. The mine has been completely 
equipped with electrical apparatus. The trolley and 
feeder construction and the rail bonding were given care- 
ful attention. 

To digress briefly, this brings out a point in favor of 
central-station power for the smaller operator. When 
he makes an improvement in trolley construction or feeder 
system and bonding, the results are shown directly on the 
power bill. 


DETAILS OF OPERATION 


The cutting machines and locomotives operate at 250 
volts direct current, and to get this voltage a converting 
station was placed about 200 ft. from the drift mouth. 
This station contains one 150-kw., self-starting synchron- 
ous motor-generator set—3-phase, 60-cycle, 2200-volt on 
the alternating-current end, and 250-volt no-load, 275- 
volt full-load on the direct-current end. 

The fields of the synchronous motor are wound for 250 
volts, and the exciting current is taken from the direct- 
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circuit-breaker goes out while the locomotive is inside 
the mine, the blacksmith or his helper resets it. This set 
has operated without shutdown for repairs for a year. 
At the time of my visit the commutator had not been 
cleaned since the installation, and commutation was per- 
fect. 

The locomotive shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion is a 10-ton Barsteel type, with two 50-hp. commutat- 
ing-pole motors, steel-tired wheels and arc headlight. This 
machine has hauled coal from the day it was received un- 
til the visit mentioned without having lost one minute’s 
time. The motors are equipped with bronze-sleeve bear- 
ings for oil and waste lubrication. They have never been 
inspected. This locomotive was guaranteed to haul 34. 
car trips; it has often hauled 50- and 52-car trips without 
the least effort. 

The fan is driven by a 50-hp., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2200- 
volt squirrel-cage induction motor, equipped with hand 
starter, 


BENEFITS OF CENTRAL-STATION POWER 


There are many other applications of smaller size that 
have shown up just as well as the larger equipment. This 
installation and many others like it spell success for the 
mine owner because they are absolutely trustworthy. They 
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eurrent end of the set, thus eliminating the 314- to 4-kw. 
exciter used on other types. The exciters on small sets 
have been responsible for a large percentage of the trouble 
which made attendance necessary. 

There is a two-panel switchboard consisting of a syn- 
chronous motor panel, with a double-throw starting switch 
equipped with no-voltage and overload release. This acts 
as a circuit-breaker against both overload and failure of 
current supply. There is an overspeed device on the motor- 
generator set which will open this breaker should the set, 
for any reason, exceed a safe speed. In addition, the 
panel is equipped with a power-factor meter and an am- 
meter. The direct-current generator panel is equipped 
with a voltmeter, ammeter, circuit-breaker and switches. 

This class of substation was designed especially for 
coal-mining work, is simple in construction and opera- 
tion and needs very little care and attention. The locomo- 
tive motorman has started the particular set described 
every day for a year at 7 o’clock in the morning and left 
it to run without attention. A unique arrangement used 
at this mine is a lamp shunted across the trolley and 
ground where it can be plainly seen from the blacksmith 
shop, which is about 100 ft. from the substation. If the 
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can be started and left to do their work. The worry and 
care of power supply are taken out of the coal operator’s 
hands by using central-station power. The worry and 
care of plant operation are removed by using properly de- 
signed electrical machinery, and he is left free to attend 
to his own business, which is the mining of coal at a cost 
that spells profit. 

The mine, the plant and the men at Logansport all 
bear the same mark, “on the job.” Mr. Turner, superin- 
tendent of the mine, is justly proud of his model plant, 
and this pride is reflected by his men, who all work to 
get the most out of their machines and to keep them in 
good shape. The plant is well laid out and installed and 
will give good service for many years to come. 

This plant—what it is and what it has done—is an ex- 
cellent example of successful engineering, because the 
primary object of the engineer is to accomplish results! 
in the most economical way. By making the installation: 
above described, the power cost was reduced from 7c. to 3c. 
per ton; there are also low maintenance charges and al- 
most a complete elimination of attendants. The company 
may well be proud of results such as these. 
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dercutting with Mining 


Machines 


By R. A. Lowry* 





SYNOPSIS—The substitution of 10 ft. 4 m. 
cutter bars on coal undercutters in place of the 5%- 
ft. to 614-ft. bars ordinarily employed results, un- 
der the conditions prevailing in southern West 
Virginia and western Virgina, in many advan- 
tages. 





The use of mining machines as a substitute for the 
pick in undereutting coal or, in later days, as an alterna- 
tive to “shooting off the solid,” will be acknowledged by 
all readers as one of the most important improvements 
in coal-mining processes. 

The compressed-air “puncher,” the chain breast ma- 
chine and now the continuous-cutting chain type of under- 
cutter electrically or air driven have rendered mining 
more successful in safety, in rapidity of production and 


64 per cent. more coal in the same places, cost only about 
one-third more for labor and power, required fewer repairs 
per ton, produced a larger percentage of lump coal, and 
required less powder per ton in shooting. 

Moreover, the progress of development is materially in- 
creased by the long-bar machines. An average advance 
of 160 ft. was made with 6-ft. 6-in. bars per month work- 
ing single shift, while 250 ft. is an average for the 10-ft. 
bar during the same period. 

The long cutter bar Ironclad machine is also used at the 
mines of the Clinchfield Coal & Land Corporation, at 
Dante, Va., mining the “Upper Banner” and “Lower 
Banner” seams, in Virginia correlation. 

The “Upper Banner” is a woody, friable coal with com- 
paratively well pronounced faces and butts, averaging 5 
ft. in thickness. The top is sand rock and the bottom com- 
paratively hard fireclay. The “Lower Banner” seam will 
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in economy. Another step in advance, made with the 
Ironclad cutter, is the employment of cutter bars longer 
than was formerly considered practical. 

It used to be an accepted theory that coal of average 
height could not be shot successfully to the back of the 
cut when this exceeded one and one-third times the height 
of the face; or, in the case of thick seams, when cut to a 
depth greater than the height of the face. A standard 
maximum length for the chain-machine cutter bar has 
been, for several years past, 614 ft. 

About two years ago, Edward O’Toole, general super- 
intendent of the United States Coal & Coke Co. at Gary, 
W. Va., came to the conclusion that with clean coal, free 
from sulphur and other impurities that hinder shooting, 
with strong roof and even bottom, coal could be undercut 
and shot successfully to considerably greater depths. 

At his request, the Sullivan Machinery Co. made up 
Ironclad coal cutters with bars 8 ft. 6 in. long and then, 
as these proved successful, machines with 10-ft. 4-in. bars. 

The performance of these machines at Gary was watched 
by the management with great interest. After a thorough 
test, the following results were evident. Comparing the 
10-ft. 4-in. bar with the 6-ft. 6-in. bar, the longer bar cut 
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average not over 3 ft. 6 in. high, and is more blocky, 
with a slate top and fireclay bottom. 

These mines had been equipped with machines of sev- 
eral makes; but Mr. Lee Long, the general superintendent, 
became convinced that deep undercutting was adapted to 
his coal. He gave the Sullivan machine with 10-ft. 4-in. 
bar a thorough trial and was so pleased with the increase 
in over-all efficiency and economy shown that he later re- 
placed many of his older machines with these long- 
bar Ironelads. 

Deep undercutting at Dante has proved a decided suc- 
cess from several points of view. The machine runners 
were formerly paid per face-foot of undercut, but with the 
installation of the long-bar machines they were paid a 
stated price per place, a difference in the rate being made 
for wide and narrow work. This resulted in an increase 
in the earning capacity of the runners and a decrease in 
the cutting cost. 

Actual performance in these mines shows that runners 
familiar with handling the long-bar machine get approxi- 
mately the same face footage per shift as with the 6-ft. bar 
machine. Each machine has an assigned territory of 22 
to 25 rooms. Since more coal is secured per cut than 
formerly, it is necessary to cut each place only every other 
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night. In the 5-ft. or 514-ft. coal, one cutting provides 
a loader with two full shifts’ work, so that with an ade- 
quate car supply he may work continuously at his great- 
est efficiency. This efficiency is seldom attained in coal 
of any height with shorter cutter bars. 


Tuer Kerr Is THorRouGHLY CLEANED 


When the undercut is finished, the loader takes care that 
his kerf, which is 51% in. high, is thoroughly clean. A 7- 
ft. auger is then used to drill two holes (in rooms) 6 ft. 
deep and about 3 ft. from each rib. A center hole, 7 ft. 
deep, is also drilled, all three straight in from the face. 
Twenty-two inches of black powder is loaded at the back 
of the center hole, and 18 in. in each rib hole. The center 
is fired first as a pull or break-down shot, and breaks clear 
to the heel of the cut. The rib shots break 6 to 7 ft., so 
when the coal has been loaded out after the first shooting, 
about three feet of coal is left standing on each rib, with 
the center clean. One light shot at each rib then turns 
the standing coal over and squares up the place. 
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The “Lower Banner” seam has lent itself to deep un- 
dercutting with even better results, although it is only 3 
ft. 6 in. thick on an average. There is a pronounced cleav- 
age plane about 18 in. from the bottom in this coal, and 
when undercut to a depth of 10 ft., the lower part of the 
seam drops down over the kerf, thus enabling the loader to 
pull the remaining 2 ft. of coal with very light charges of 
powder. At present, all coal from these machines is loaded 
as “screened run-of-mine” and “slack,” but the manage- 
ment estimates that the long bars give them an increase of 
12 to 15 per cent. of lump that will go over a 4-in. screen. 
A modern three-track tipple with shaker screens is now 
under construction. 

The Ironclad machines, equipped with these 814-ft. and 
10-ft. 4-in. cutter bars, differ from standard machines 
using 514-ft. or 614-ft. bars in no other particulars. The 
motors, gearing, friction feed mechanism, etc., are identi- 
cal. These machines will cut either from right to left or 
left to right. They are furnished with a reversible cutter 
chain composed of drop-forged, high-carbon steel links 
with substantial blocks arranged to give the bit 9 positions 
in the chain and with setscrews in both sides of the links. 

The conclusion reached from studying the results of 
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several installations, particularly those of the United 
States Coal & Coke Co. and the Clinchfield Coal & Land 
Corporation, is that deep undercutting is a decided suc- 
cess, and where consistent with the mining conditions, na- 
ture of coal, ete., should be recommended since it reduces 
(1) first cost of machine installation, (2) powder con- 
sumption, (3) cutting cost per ton. Moreover, where a 
certain output is expected, deep undercutting should re- 
duce the territory under development. This is an import- 
ant feature when the maintenance of roads, ventilation, 
and supply of timber are taken into consideration. Fur- 
thermore, it should increase the percentage of lump and 
give the loader a more definite or dependable quantity of 
coal down, thus increasing his efficiency, and thereby rais- 
ing that of the entire plant. 
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A. Successful Roller-Bearing 
Mine-Car Wheel 

Prior to 1908 there were no successful roller-bearing 
mine-car wheels on the market commercially. Many 
such wheels had been tried, but had proven unsuccessful. 
During that year the Sanford-Day Iron Works, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., placed on the market its roller-bearing mine 
truck, which was built with a floating axle and various 
other improvements differing radically from its predeces- 
sors. 

During 1913 another step was made. After five years 
of experience, the above named company was able to pro- 
duce an improved design of roller-bearing wheel, which 
was called the “Whitney Wonder.” On this wheel the 
manufacturers are willing to place a five-year written — 
guarantee, not only covering the wheel itself, but also the 
roller bearing. This wheel is fool proof and requires no 
attention other than greasing at intervals of from 6 to 18 
months. ; . 

Upon actual test, this wheel has doubled the speed of 
motor haulage and saved 58 per cent. of the electric power 
consumed, in comparison with a solid-hub wheel working 
under similar conditions. This test was made by the 
engineer of the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., at Tom’s 
Creek, Va. 

The condition of test and results were as follows: 
Twenty-car trips, one equipped with “Whitney Wonder” 
wheels and one with solid-hub wheels, were moved by one 
motor three times over a distance of 3250 ft. and return. 
Each car held 375 tons of coal, and the best time possible 
was made for each trip. An average of 36 electrical read- 
ings was made during each trip, and the voltmeter and 
ammeter readings were checked with a wattmeter. With 
the solid-hub wheels, sand was necessary for the track, but 
was not required with the roller bearings. 


AVERAGE FOR THREE TRIPS 
“Whitney Wonder” 


Solid Hub Wheels 
"LLM C.* O1e, i a ialous, she ae aet eee one 14.9 min. 7.5 min, 
AVérage AmMperesie.. a seeer 178 154 
AVEPAZA VOlES? = saute teem eek 470 465 
A'veraze  kilowattarm. & soe eee uo 83.78 71.81 
Average kilowatt-hours ...... 21.0 8.8 


The above test shows a consumption of 21 kw.-hr. per 
trip for the solid-hub wheel, and 8.8 kw.-hr. for the roller- 
bearing wheel. This is equivalent to a saving of 58 per 
cent. in haulage power. Combined with it is a saving of 
50 per cent. in the time of haulage. What these savings 
may mean in the daily output of a mine will be at once ap- 
preciated by those who have had experience in mine opera- 
tion. 
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By RAYMOND G. 





SYNOPSIS—In most localities in the Middle 
West the grading of coal into four sizes is sufficient 
for all commercial requirements. Simple and effec- 
tive means may be employed to secure this prepara- 
tion, 





In opening a new mine, the kind and amount of prep- 
aration to be given the coal is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant single item to be considered. The operator 
usually knows in advance the principal characteristics of 
the coal which he intends to work and sell. He knows 
whether it is hard or soft, the nature ef its fracture, 
whether it contains impurities, their kind and amount, 
and he also has a fair idea of how these impurities occur 
in the measure, aud the process involved in their elim- 
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THE MitBuRN Coa. Co., KEEFERTON, W. VA. 


ination so as to obtain the most satisfactory product. An 
experienced coal man is also well aware of market condi- 
tions at the time of opening a new mine and knows how 
to meet them in selling the coal. 

Planning for the future to meet new conditions and de- 
mands is more of a problem, to solve which with reason- 
able certainty and without unnecessary expenditure 
necessitates a close study of the necessary operations in 
screening and cleaning. 
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In considering coal preparation in the Central West, it 
should be observed that vastly different results are ob- 
tained at different mines and in different fields. One 
result secured is the careful sizing and handling of the 
coal in order to obtain a clean and uniform product. This 
is usually brought about by letting tonnage come secon- 
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dary to quality. Most mines are so equipped that forcing 
the screening equipment results in the deterioration of the 
product. 

The opposite idea is represented by mines making few 
sizes, but depending on small margins and large sales for 
their profit. Here a large capacity and one that can easily 
be increased is essential. It would appear that to produce 
a high tonnage and give it care in both cleaning and 
picking would require an extensive and complicated in- 
stallation. This is not always true as many mines are so 
equipped as to embody both features with a comparatively 
simple arrangement of machinery. 

Coal separated into four sizes or a combination of these 
four will practically fulfill conditions of any use what- 
ever; that is, coal suitable for almost any requirement can 
be selected from the lump, egg, nut or screenings, or a 


combination of two or more of these sizes. An outfit of 
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mechanical equipment, then, that will screen coal, weigh 
it, provide for cleaning, careful loading and other matters 
can be outlined so that by changing one or two parts and 
making allowance for capacity, it will provide a standard 
equipment that can be employed at any mine. The style 
of such equipment is not changed by a variation in the size 
of the different grades, but if these sizes could be made 
standard, it would work to the advantage of both producer 
and consumer. 

The various mechanical units in which coal is treated 
after hoisting and before leaving the tipple have grad- 
ually developed from the simple bar screen to the modern 
tipple with automatic weighing devices, feeders for regu- 
lating the flow of coal, reciprocating screens and picking 
tables, loading booms, recleaners and various devices for 
handling the fuel, pickings and rock from the mine as 
well as equipment for the easy manipulation of railroad 
and mine cars. 

The development of this equipment is not due to any 
one man or set of men, but has come from every corner of 
the coal-mining industry. The type of equipment under 
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consideration does not embrace any means for mechanical 
cleaning or storing, as these are regarded as special cases. 

After the coal is dumped and weighed, the most import- 
ant consideration is to feed it regularly to the screen or 
picking table. The feeder is therefore an indispensable 
device. The reciprocating feeder is a horizontal plate 
placed at the bottom of the hopper and pushes the coal 
forward in a solid mass with each forward impulse. It 
has a short stroke and slow movement and handles the 
material without breakage. 

Another popular form of feeder is the apron conveyor 
type which is practically a steel belt. This will feed the 
coal at any rate depending upon its speed. It cleans itself 
after each charge and also if it be made of sufficient length 
forms a ready means of inspecting each car of coal. 

From the feeder, the coal is discharged to the screen. 
Until recently these screens were usually set at an in- 
chnation of about 3 in. in 12 in. The Marcus patent 
picking table screen, as now made by the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., of Chicago, is set horizontally, and may be 
used as a picking table as well as a screening surface. In 
common with the older shaking screen, it has a screening 
deck composed of perforated plates, and a lower deck to 
receive and carry forward the coal which passes through 
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the upper. Valves in this lower deck deliver any size of 
coal to its particular track or other destination. When- 
ever such a valve is closed, the product is carried forward, 
making it possible to mix any size with the other sizes 
below it. 

After screening, it is important to load the larger sizes 
into railroad cars without undue breakage. Loading 
booms may be used for this purpose. Steel aprons and 
rubber conveying belts have in the past been largely used 
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for loading. A new type of this device known as the 
Roberts & Schaefer shaking loader, recently introduced, 
consists of two shaking chutes, the forward one being 
raised and lowered by an electric hoist similar to the con- 
veyor type of boom. The advantages claimed for this 
device are easy delivery at the extremity and the possibil- 
ity of rescreening by means of small perforations after 
the coal leaves the shaker screen. 

Coal may be picked on the upper or horizontal part of 
the boom or upon the horizontal screen as noted above. 
In preparing lump, egg and nut coal for the domestic 
market, it is often desirable to rescreen them as they pass. 
over the chute just before dropping into the car. This is 
especially true of the softer coal. Hnough breakage and 
chipping occur when the fuel drops from the screen to. 
the chute leading to the cars to justify the placing of a 
section with round or slotted holes which will remove this. 
dust and breakage. A small conveyor spanning the tracks. 
under these small screen sections delivers the screenings 
to the car on the slack track or beyond it to a bin for 
boiler fuel. 

It is essential that any mine of large capacity be able 
to dump coal directly after weighing to railroad cars. 
One method of accomplishing this is to place a valve in 
the chute or hopper below the weighing unit, which when 
open diverts the coal through a chute to the car. An- 
other method is the installation of a double-dump weigh 
hopper which may be dumped forward to the shaker 
screen or backward to the mine-run chute by the operation 
of different levers. As the weighing point is compara- 
tively high above the railroad track, it is easy to insert a 
valve or bypass to send coal to a chute for local consump- 
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tion, and perhaps another bypass for rock when it is de- 
sired to hoist it from the mine. 

Modern market demands make it necessary to pick and 
screen many fuels which were formerly only imperfectly 
sized. The pickings are apt to contain bony coal or coal 
combined with small impurities as well as slate and rock. 
The former may often be used for boiler fuel while the 
latter is of course sent to a rock dump. To handle this 
refuse and semi-refuse, a double cross conveyor may be 
employed which delivers to two compartments in a small 
bin. The slate side of this bin delivers to a small dump 
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ear which runs to the rock dump. The other side con- 
tains the boiler coal which may be delivered to a car run- 
ning to the bunkers in front of the boilers. 

The foregoing illustrates how all of the special func- 
tions of the tipple may be obtained as well as the regular 
ones preparing all sizes of coal and any combination 
thereof, without interruption to hoisting or dumping. 

As may be seen from the accompanying photographs all 
of the elements entering into the “standard” preparation 
plant above described are in successful everyday opera- 
tion at many mines throughout the entire country. 


essful Man 


By PENNSYLVANIA MINE MANAGER 


For some years I have wanted to see written in the 
»“Who’s Who” column of Coat AGE something of the most 
successful mining man I know. No one who knows him 
well enough to furnish the facts for such an article will 
ever send them to a publisher during his lifetime, I think, 
because he is so strongly opposed to being “written up” 
that there is danger of losing his friendship, and this is 
something so well worth having that his friends are not 
apt to risk estrangement for the sake of the pleasure of 
seeing him in print. So far as I know he has never been 
photographed, and I am going to try to tell about him in 
such a way that he will not recognize himself. 

I can not resist the temptation, however, to give the 
state the honor of his citizenship, so will mention Penn- 
sylvania, which I think is large enough to hide from 
public view several successful coal men. T am at a loss 
for a fictitious name. He looms up so big that no one 
thinks of calling him “mister.” He has reached that 
enviable stage when he goes by his first name. 

Karl Smith, or “Big Karl,” was a pick miner in the 
days when a pick miner found something to do whether 
cars came or not—back in the days when coal was han- 
dled twice, if the car was not close enough, and piled back 
along the ribs for rods, awaiting a chance to load. So 
when we start Big Karl as a pick miner, don’t picture 
a fellow who drops in from nowhere, begs a pick and 
shovel from the company and goes in to make coal while 
his empty car is waiting. 

When union labor came along and held out the usual 
emancipation from work, Big Karl was “some agitator,” 
but as he was “some miner” he soon found that the 
fraternal spirit which requires both ant and sluggard to 
share and share alike was not conducive to success. Not 
that he renounced the principles of brotherhood; but 
he was too big to serve blindly a system making no allow- 
ance for individual merit. His first promotion came after 
a mine fire. No one knew just how it came about, but 
he was telling how to stop it and leading the work without 
any further authority than just being the only one who 
seemed to know what to do. Probably the officials who 
were in charge got the direct credit for the good work; 
but as he was soon afterward made “pit-boss” it may be 
supposed that there were some people looking on who were 
judges of men. 

Although Karl could scarcely read or write—as was 
not infrequently the cas 
he handled his mine with such good judgment that he 





was given an adjoining mine to look after also. As the 
company had numerous interests and many mines, he was 
soon used as an inspector to hunt down and eliminate 
various kinds of inside inefficiency. It being necessary to 
make reports and do some letter writing, Big Karl “met 
the situation.” By the way, that is his pet phrase, the 
watchword of his success and the only thing about this 
sketch which might identify him. 

As he gradually built up a position all his own by 
meeting the various mining situations confronting the 
company, he studied the language of the educated men 
with whom he associated, and studied the spelling and 
punctuation of the letters he received. He has read the 
best journals and kept up with the best mining practice. 
He has not been fooled by the froth and is by no means 
a wide reader, but seems to have a knack of picking out 
what he wants. 

' Because of his horror of “rushing into print” he has 
rarely been induced to contribute to the coal journals; 
but of late years the public has benefited by having from 
him some of the best papers ever delivered before mining 
men. In the meantime several of our most widely known 
experts have built up reputations, not consciously perhaps, 
by publishing mining methods and experimental practice 
taken first hand from Old Karl’s fund of practical wisdom, 
He is a man you cannot associate with without taking on 
a lot of information so vivid that you are apt to consider 
that you have made an original discovery. 

A man of such attainments must necessarily be aware 
of the “virtue gone out of him” when he recognizes it in 
print under the name of another; but Old Karl is “some 
philosopher,” too, and “meets the situation” by a kind 
of jovial cynicism all his own, and remarks on the value 
of education, with the usual exaggerated idea of its value 
so common among those who have never been under a 
conventional schoolmaster. 

I really wonder, after all, if he has lost much. He has 
met the situation, anyway. I once knew a boy with one 
leg. He played at all the games and excelled in many. 
I have looked at him stripped for a swim and examined 
that one good leg. I am sure no one could develop two 
like it, and he got it by meeting situations. 

I have been prompted to write of Old Karl—and he 
is not an old man—because I think I owe most of what 
mining sense I may have to him. And I pick him out 
as an example of success because he seems to have made 
the best use of his opportunities—has met the situation. 
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By R. B. WoopwortH* 





SY NOPSIS—Some facts and figures dealina 
with the introduction and growth in the use of steel 
mine timbering in the United States. 





My dear : 

We had in stock at our ——— 
standard steel mine timbers and collars. In building some 
overcasts, they took the liberty of using up some of the 
collars for these sets, and the same has caused quite a little 
flareup between this office and the works. 

The superintendent states that he needs either 
lars or 6-in. I-beams nearly every week, etc. 

Yours very truly, 


works several sets of 


6-in. col- 





Purchasing Agent. 
This letter is typical; it represents a condition which 
obtains at most mines where steel mine timbers are in use, 
and is beyond question the result of a careful adaptation 
of a steel section to an unquestioned need. 





STEEL-TIMBERED Pump HovuskE AND GANGWAY 


In the year 1907, the Carnegie Steel Co. detailed the 
writer to make certain investigations into mine timbering 
conditions in the anthracite region, as a result of which 
it began to roll sections particularly suitable for muine- 
timbering purposes and to devote special attention to the 
use of steel in ordinary operations underground. 

Previous to that date, sporadic attempts had been made 
by several of the mining companies to use steel, largely 
on account of the enormous loads which had to be carried, 
and without much reference to the fundamental principles 
of economic use which at present underlie the commercial 
exploitation of the use of steel. 

The Susquehanna Coal Co. installed its first lot at the 
Stearns Shaft, Nanticoke, Penn., in 1897. The Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. had in like manner installed a steel- 
framed pump house in the same year at Hazleton Shaft 
Colliery, No. 40 Slope. These two installations were fol- 
lowed by a few others, so that in the year 1907 there was 
probabily a mile of steel-timbered gangway in the anthra- 
cite coal fields. 





*Pngineer, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


In the bituminous coal fields, little had been done ow- 
ing to the lighter loads to be sustained, and the general 
availability of good wood for mine-timbering purposes. 
A fire, however, had caused the Spring Valley Coal Co. 
to timber the shaft bottom at Shaft No. 1, Spring Valley, 
Ill., with 15-in. beams in 1896, some 400 ft. being in 
place. In the United States, however, for obvious reasons, 
the use of steel within the mine was not nearly so far de- 
veloped as it was in Europe, and when the writer began 
to look into the literature on the subject, he had to draw 
largely on transatlantic publications, and found little deal- 
ing with installations in this country. 

At the present writing, there is increasing reference to 
the use of steel in the mining papers of the country and 
in the reports of the mine inspectors, and representative 
installations of steel mine timbers are to be found in all 
coal-mining districts. It is, of course, impracticable to 
trace the total quantity of steel so used since many manu- 
facturers are actively competing in this as in other fields, 
but in the year 1914 the Carnegie Steel Co. alone fur- 


nished to the mines sufficient plain and fabricated beams 


for inside mine work to timber permanently 14 miles 
of main headings, in addition to 700 props. 

The growth of the use of steel in the mine is borne out 
by the sales record of that company. It is sufficient here 
only to set down as an indication the number of three- 
piece sets : 


LOOT ea Sain fain ete eas 190 DOD Aya nies hates bie Chere tore 2530 
L908" seco s che oo cle teeters peeks 252 DOLD or. Sic tcp ore te ee teeeten penne 4183 
1909 eter atau meee eee 750 OG Bit Berea sido faa 3c 3681 
DODO Na Retry. ast ceu ceeeee Seeenee 1194 LO Se eens: tts ogee eo cen 3845 


The success in the introduction of steel within the mines 
is due in the first place to the rolling of sections particu- 
larly fitted for inside mine work; in the second instance, 
to the furnishing of such sections in simple forms suitable 
for immediate erection, and in the third instance, to intel- 
ligent education of mine officials and operators along the 
line of an ultimate economy in expenditure, based not on 
first cost, but-on service. 

While the 5x4-in. beam was introduced for mine work 
in England in 1885 by the Darlington Iron & Steel Co., 
and while a similar section was rolled in the United States 
previous to 1907 for use as car stanchions and similar 
structural purposes, the rolling of the H-beam in 1907 
gave an impetus to the use of steel in the mines of the 
United States, for the reason that these shapes were made 
in convenient sizes and were exact equivalents both 
for strength and for weight to the ordinary forms of 
wooden mine timbers. 

H-beams were originally designed to be used as legs 
in the three-piece set. In addition to that purpose, they 
have been used for the legs of headframes, for chords of 
steel trusses, for buntons in concrete-lined shafts, for 
hoisting guides in hoisting compartments, and for use as 
light columns in inside mine construction. Their use in 
this direction has been so appreciated by the structural- 
steel trade generally that they have taken a field of their 
own outside that for which they were originally designed. 
The use of the H-beam has practically displaced the earlier 
forms of leg sections, such as double channels used in the 
first installations. The range of sizes rolled is commen- 
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surate to all the ordinary needs of the mine, and there are 
a simplicity and a strength in their use not possible with 
any other form of rolled steel. 

Suitable as these sections were for use as single props in 
the working places, it was not until 1912 that records be- 
gin to show their appearance in quantities in the mines. 
Since that date numbers of them came into use in the an- 
thracite coal fields and with simple cap and base have 
proved a coming factor in the support of large areas under 
severe loading conditions. 

In the anthracite regions, the three-piece mine-timber 
set, consisting of two H-beam legs and an I-beam collar, 
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duction just as it has done in England and on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Average experience, therefore, runs par- 
allel to statements made in the 35th Annual Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines for the State of Ohio, who, in 
discussing the retimbering of large areas in southeastern 
districts, comments on this work: 

Even with all this retimbering which has been done in 
the last two or three years, the management informs me that 
the cost of production is a great deal less than when they 
attempted to operate without properly timbering the haul- 
ways and taking the risk of anyone being there when the 
fall occurred. This demonstrates that in keeping the mine 
up to a high standard of safety, efficiency is increased and 
cost of production decreased. 





STEEL TimBers AT MARYLAND Coat Co.’s MINE, St. MicHAEts, PENN. 


is the standard form of’ modern construction, with the 
H-beam prop in sporadic use. Some beams are doubtless 
employed supported on brick or stone side-walls, or even 
directly on the coal. 

In the bituminous regions of Pennsylvania, while there 
are many installations of three-piece sets, the ordinary 
practice is to use plain beams on brick, stone or concrete 
walls. In southeastern Ohio, Kentucky and Illinois, it 
is usual to support plain beams directly on the coal, or on 
short timber sprags, although there are representative in- 
stallations in these mines also of the three-piece steel 
timber set. 

The introduction of steel in place of wood in the United 
States has beyond question led to a decreased cost of pro- 


Modern underground practice is summarily shown by 
the exhibit of the Carnegie Steel Co. at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, Calif. 
The modern mine in its permanent headings at least is 
timbered with steel, lagged with poles, plank, concrete 
slabs or steel plates. Its haulage is electrical, power being 
transmitted on overhead copper wires, suspended from 
steel beams by simple hangers. The product is hauled 
in steel cars, supported on steel axles and solid rolled 
steel wheels. These wheels traverse steel rails, carried on 
steel cross ties. The exhibit represents many an actual 
installation, successful by reason of the intelligent co- 
dperation of the manufacturer with the operator desiring 
the very lowest maintenance cost. 
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Mime Doors for Coal Mines 


An automatic mine door is now in operation in the No. 
2 mine of the Madison Coal Corporation at Glen Carbon, 
Ill. -It was installed on Aug. 22, 1912, by C. L. Bowman, 
representing the American Mine Door Co., of Canton, 
Ohio. Upon the successful installation and operation of 
this and several similar machines the Madison Coal 
Corporation ordered 74 additional doors of the same 
pattern. 

3riefly, the construction and method of operation of 
this device are as follows: The door extends diagonally 
across the track and consists of two sections swinging in 
unison in opposite directions by means of a connecting 
bar extending beneath the tracks. Steel channels extend 


either way about 32 ft. from the door, one leg of the chan- 
nel being in alignment with the inner edge of the track 
rail. Each of these channels is in two sections hinged at 





Mine Door 1N Mine No. 2, Mapison Coat Corpora- 
TION, GLEN CaRrBON, ILL. 


a point 14 ft. from the farther end so as to permit of 
a vertical movement of the channel through a distance of 
about 5 in. 

At three points on the underside of each channel toggle 
joints connect with levers which are secured to a rocker 
shaft. Other levers attached to the outer end of these 
rocker shafts are connected directly to each other and to 
each door by a system of links and rods. The arrangement 
is such that the channels are in an elevated position when 
the door is closed. 

When a car or motor passes over the track it engages 
one of these channels, forcing it down, which movement 
communicated to the toggle joints turns the rocker shaft, 
which in turn actuates the rods and opens one wing of 
the door directly and the other indirectly through the 
connecting bar. To the middle rocker shaft on either side 
of the door is fixed a lever upon which an adjusting weight 
is placed. This is so arranged as to give sufficient power 
to close the door after the wheels have passed off the 
channel. 

The construction of doors and door frames is such as 
to afford great rigidity with a minimum of weight. The 
panels themselves are covered with sheet metal and the 
joints at the top and sides are made airtight by special- 
ly treated cotton duck. 

There are several reasons for placing the doors slant- 
wise across the track. When so placed each half of the 
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door moves through an are of only 60°, whereas if placed 
squarely across the track it must of necessity swing 
through 90°. It is obvious that this position renders 
the operation of the door more rapid and positive. Since 
the two wings forming the door open in opposite direc- 
tions, the air pressure is equalized, and this pressure tends 
to close one wing with as much force as it opens the other, 
The doors are thus capable of operating successfully under 
heavy pressure, while the air current may be reversed in 
direction without blowing the door open. 

Such a door does not open until the trip gets to it, and 
closes as soon as the trip gets past. It is continually on 
the job—days, nights, Sundays and holidays, when trap- 
pers may be absent. It saves a considerable quantity of 
air, since it usually remains open for only a fraction of 
a minute. It reduces the liability to explosion because it 
remains closed when not in use. By its use the human 
element is eliminated, and with it the great danger to 
life and limb of trappers. On account of its economy 
it allows the placing of certain sections of large mines on 
a continuous air current, thus increasing the volume of 
air to each place and eliminating the necessity for ex- 
pensive overcasts. 
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A Question 
By A. M. INER 


I have been told the life story of a miner who is now 
well past the meridian of life; who would undoubtedly 
be regarded by expert mining men as being well versed 
in the principles and practice of his profession ; sober, per- 
severing and industrious, but who has never attained to 
any position of prominence in the industrial or social 
world. 

He entered the coal mines before he was 12 years old. 
As time passed, he observed that those who occupied po- 
sitions of trust and influence in the industry possessed or 
were supposed to possess educational advantages superior 
to the common coal miner. Naturally inferring that edu- 
cation was the keynote to advancement, his ambition was 
aroused to secure the possession of these powers. The 
time devoted to this was pilfered from his hours of recre- 
ation and recuperation. He learned the full truth and 
importance of the poet’s expression as applicable to his 
own case: 

The heights by others reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 


But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


During the process of acquisition, he learned of the 
existence of a great moral truth; namely, that all men are 
spiritually equal, and by virtue of this equality they have 
rights that must be respected, and that he who infringes 
upon these rights, through the accident of position or 
power, is guilty of a crime against his Creator. Basing 
his rule of life upon this principle, he exerted his utmost 
endeavors to put it into practical application. 


THREE CHARACTERISTIC KLEMENTS 


In studying the biographies of great men he perceived 


that three characteristic elements were emphasized as 
forming the prime factors in the realization of an ideal; 
namely, honesty, industry and perseverance. Honesty 
he construed to mean the invariable practice of truth and 
justice as based upon the great moral law; industry, as be- 
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ing the honest employment of all the energies of body and 
mind in the performance of his duties; perseverance, as be- 
ing the practice of honesty and industry in face of all dis- 
couraging opposition. 

Actuated by these motives, he studied, practiced and 
observed, and succeeded, while yet young, in securing the 
necessary legal recognition of ability to fill any position 
in or about a coal mine. Not satisfied with this attain- 
ment, he continued his studies and practical work with 
the object of acquiring, as far as possible, a complete mas- 
tery of the subject, believing that he could thus become 
of more value to his employers and a source of greater 
good to his fellowmen. He secured an inferior position 
and discharged his duties faithfully and well, being able 
to bring to his assistance new and practical ideas of 
economy and efficiency. After several years, he was pro- 
moted to a slightly higher position, the duties of which 
he discharged in an equally commendable manner. 

This, however, was the summit of his advancement. 
Since then he has been filling minor positions, almost in- 
variably under men who are his inferiors so far as ability 
is concerned. In all this time he has faithfully adhered 
to his ideals of what is right. He treated the men over 
whom he had charge with invariable courtesy and kind- 
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ness, enforcing obedience with firmness, and discipline 
without harshness. His men trusted him for his integrity 
and respected him for his justness. His intercourse with 
his superiors in position was marked with courtesy, re- 
spect and a degree of deference commensurate with dig- 
nity, but never with cringing or servility. He has availed 
himself of every opportunity and means for an honorable 
advancement. 

The foregoing is no melodramatic character created 
from imaginary moral virtues. It is a human recital of 
an actual case. The story is not brought forward to 
point a moral, but rather to question the truth of an ac- 
cepted fact. Is this man a success or failure? If success 
be the inevitable result of the practice of the principles 
stated, then he is most assuredly a success, but he is not 
so accepted. He possesses neither wealth, influence nor 
high position—three essentials dominantly characteristic 
of success as the term is generally accepted. 

If there be some other element indispensable to a suc- 
cessful life, it has not been emphasized in the portrayal. 
Why? If it be honorable it should be known, or is it pos- 
sible that what we so generally accept as success is simply 
the attainment of an end irrespective of the means or the 
demands of the great moral law? 
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The above cartoon illustrates a thought that bears more directly and more forcibly on the question of indi- 
vidual success than any other idea that might be advanced. Even unusual ability is impotent if it is not backed by 
the vigor and energy of healthy manhood. Mr. McCay, in his drawing, shows plainly how the great obstacles in 


the way of the man climbing toward success are pushed aside by health. 


When we are overworked or are dis- 


tressed by sickness or debt, it follows that the degree of personal efficiency we attain in our work must be very low. 
Man might as well try to reach the moon as to hope for success while sickness and disease are sapping his vitality 
and strength. If we would be successful, we must first be healthy. 
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Coal Preparation at New 
lining Corporation 
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SYNOPSIS—The Old Ben Mining Corporation, 
of West Frankfort, Ill., has installed a large spiral 
coal-cleaning plant at its new No. 9 mine, as its use 
of the spiral at the No. § mine proved the value of 
that device for removing bone and slate. A picking 
table and screens for the cleaned coal make the de- 
livery of a high-grade product certain. 





One of the most successful plants in operation today 
for preparing bituminous coal for market is at No. 9 
mine of the old Ben Mining Corporation at West Frank- 
fort, Ill. It is of especial interest, first, because the 
method of cleaning the coal is new to the bituminous field ; 
second, because of the flexibility of the arrangement of 
the tipple and the thoroughness with which each step in 
the operation has been worked out and, third, because of 
the attention which has been given in design to selecting 
machinery of the greatest durability. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEEDS SHOWN IN HARLIER PLANT 


D. W. Buchanan, of the Old Ben company, has given 
the preparation of coal much study. This plant is the 
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and his work consequently more efficient. By noting the 
windows in the lantern of the sizing plant, as seen in the 
illustration, an idea of the excellent lighting provided 
will be gained. 

The coal is hoisted from the shaft in 4-ton mine cars 
and dumped directly into a weigh-box. The elimination 
of the usual dump chute lessens the drop of the coal into 
the weigh-box, thus saving in the breakage of coal. The 
weigh-box in turn discharges directly onto a pair of 10-ft. 
shaking screens. These are of ample width for the screen- 
ing so that any necessity for a feed hopper at this point 
is removed. This also makes a big saving in the breakage 
of coal. 

The shaking screens are supported by heavy 14-in. 
chilled-tread rollers, and the roller races on the screens 
are heavy castings provided with removable wearing strips 
of machine steel. 


THe ManaGer Can DELIVER Coat To Satisry ALMOST 
ANY SIZE SPECIFICATIONS 


On the screens the coal is separated into 3-in. slack, 3- 
in. to 6-in. egg and 6-in. lump, and by means of a flop- 
gate at the upper end of the upper screen the run-of-mine 
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GENERAL VIEW OF TIPPLE AND SIZING PLANT AT No. 9 CoLLIERY OF THE OLD BEN MINING CoRPORATION AT 
West FRANKFORT, ILL. 


outcome of this careful consideration and was designed 
along the general lines of the equipment at their No. 8 
mine after that plant had been in operation about three 
years and had proven that the method installed there 
would clean the coal in that vicinity both completely and 
economically. A great saving, both in loss of time and 
expense of upkeep, can be effected where both design 
and material are well selected. This is proved by both of 
these plants, for it is unusual to hear of either mine being 
idle because of a breakdown. 

The tipple and rescreening plant are built entirely of 
steel and are of substantial design. The greatest care 
has been taken to provide ample clearances and ready ac- 
cess to all machinery. The floors are of concrete, and 
plenty of windows for light and air have been provided, 
thereby making the task of the workman easier to perform 


coal may be loaded directly into railroad cars on the slack 
track if desired. The 3-in. slack may be loaded directly 
into railroad cars or may be passed to a conveyor for de- 
livery to‘the sizing plant. The egg coal may likewise be 
loaded directly into railroad cars or may be passed to the 
sizing-plant conveyor with the 3-in. slack, or it may be 
reduced in a 36x48-in. two-roll spring-relief coal crusher 
located under the screens to 3-in. slack and then passed 
to the sizing-plant conveyor. 

The lump coal may be passed through a flop-gate in the 
lower shaking screen to the crusher and thence to the 
sizing-plant conveyor, it being reduced to 3 in. or 6 in., 
or it may be discharged over the end of the lower shaking 
screen to a flat-top apron-conveyor picking table and load- 
ing boom. 

The loading boom is operated by a 414-ton self-con- 
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tained direct-current electric hoist, which permits of the 
boom being handled quickly and easily by the operative, 
thus lessening the chance of his neglecting to keep the end 
of the boom in position to give the minimum fall of coal 
into the car. 


Picking TABLE AND Rock anp Bonr-CoaL HANDLING 
DEVICES 


The horizontal length for picking is about 20 ft. and 
at the end of this level portion a hinged plow has been 
provided so that the coal may be discharged from the con- 
veyor at this point into a telescoping box-car chute serv- 
ing cars on a track outside of the lump track. 

The rock from the picking table is passed by the pickers 
into a 24-in. apron conveyor located directly alongside 
the picking table. This conveyor elevates the rock to a 
rock bin over the lump track. This bin has a capacity of 
about one car. The bone coal picked from the lump is 
passed by the pickers to a 24-in. belt conveyor and deliv- 
ered to the crusher and thence to the sizing-plant con- 
veyor. 


“ForEIGN” Coat WILL Atso BE CLEANED 


Provision has been made for bringing “foreign” coal 
to the plant and sending it to the sizing plant in the fol- 
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lowing manner: Under the egg track on the side of the 
tipple opposite the sizing plant is a track hopper for un- 
loading railroad cars. From this hopper the coal is ele- 
vated by a 60-in. inclined apron conveyor and discharged 
onto the shaking screens, into the crusher or direct to the 
sizing-plant conveyor. 

The conveyor to the sizing plant is a 60-in. inclined 
apron conveyor of the same type as that for the foreign 
coal. These conveyors are made of 60-in. steel overlapping 
pans with malleable ends mounted on a double strand of 
18-in. pitch-bushed bar-link rolling chain with 8-in. in- 
closed oiling rollers. The sizing-plant conveyor elevates 
the coal to the top floor of the sizing plant, where it is 
delivered by means of a bifurcated chute to two sets of 
shaking screens, each set being made up of two screens, one 
6 ft. wide with 3-in. perforations and the other 7 ft. with 
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2-in. perforations. These screens make a 3- to 6-in. egg, 
a 2- to 3-in. nut and a 2-in. slack. 

The 2-in. slack is delivered to a 48-in. apron conveyor 
of the same type as the main conveyor and elevated and 
delivered by means of a four-way chute into four sets of 
two shaking screens each. One screen of each set is 4 ft. 
6 in. wide with two decks, the perforations in the upper 
deck being 34 in. in diameter and in the lower 3% in. 
The other screen is 3 ft. 6 in. wide and has a single deck 
with 114-in. perforations. These screens separate the 
2-in. slack into 114- to 2-in., 34- to 114-in., 34- to 34-in. 
and %-in. slack. 

SCREENS OF A NEW TYPE 

The type of screen used is patented by Mr. Buchanan 
and is made with 3x6-in. pine side timbers and supported 
by 1-in. ash boards. These boards are rigidly attached to 
the screens and to the building structure, the movement 
of the screen being taken by the spring of the boards. 
The connecting-rods driving the screens are also of ash of 
3x6-in. section. These are rigidly bolted to the screen 
side timbers and to the eccentric straps and are necked 
to a 3x3-in. section in the middle portion so as to allow 
them to spring sufficiently to take care of the vertical 
movement of the eccentrics. This type of screen has been 
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used in a number of installations during the past few 
years and has proven satisfactory for the sizing of small 
coal. 


THE SPIRAL SEPARATORS 


Each size of coal except the slack is delivered by the 
screens to a set of spiral separators, there being six spirals 
for each size of coal on each side of the building, making 
twelve in all for each size. The spirals take out the bone 
coal and refuse, and each size of cleaned coal is delivered 
by means of conveyor spirals to two bins, one on each side 
of the building. The bone coal and refuse on each side 
pass to separate 18-in. belt conveyors, and by means of 
two 18-in. belt conveyors running across the building the 
bone coal is delivered to a bin on one side of the build- 
ing and the refuse to a bin on the other side. The refuse 
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is hand-picked on the cross-belt conveyor before it is dis- 
charged into the bin. The pickings are thrown over to 
the bone-coal belt. 

The spiral separators were furnished by the Anthracite 
Separator Co., of Hazleton, Penn., and they have proven 
very successful on this coal. The total storage for each 
size of coal in the rescreening plant is 250 tons and 125 
tons each for the bone coal and refuse. 


AFTER CLEANING AND CONVEYING THE FUEL, FINE Coa 
Is AGAIN SCREENED OUT 


The cleaned coal is drawn from the bins by means of 
special rack-and- pinion gates and delivered to railroad 
cars, the five larger sizes passing over a traveling lip shak- 
ing screen, which insures the coal being loaded without un- 
dersize or dust. One of these screens is located over each 
track. These screens are also patented by Mr. Buchanan 
and are of the same type as those in the rescreening plant. 
Each screen is mounted on a structural-steel carriage with 
heavy double-flanged rollers running on a pair of rails 
carried from the bin columns on each side of the track. 
Two independent motors are mounted on the carriage, one 
for driving the screen and the other for the travel mech- 
anism. 


BorttErs ARE FED By THE BONE CoAL, THE Dust FROM 
THE CLEANED CoAL AND SomME SLACK 


The bins on one side for the three larger sizes of coal 
as well as the bone-coal bin are provided with chutes with 
undercut gates for supplying the wagon trade. The degra- 





BUCHANAN’S PATENTED SCREENS 


dation from the traveling lip screens is collected by a 20- 
‘in. apron conveyor midway between the tracks and dis- 
charged onto a 20-in. belt conveyor, which carries it 
either to a conveyor for delivery to the boiler house or to 
the main sizing-plant conveyor and back to the sizing 
plant. Chutes are also arranged for delivering slack and 
bone coal to the degradation conveyor, and thence to the 
conveyor leading to. the boiler house. 
The boiler-house conveying system consists uf a 20-in. 
belt conveyor running alongside the slack track and in- 
clined for about two-thirds of its length. This conveyor 
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SPIRAL SEPARATORS 


discharges onto a 12x5-in. horizontal double-strand flight 
conveyor, the whole system having a capacity of 40 tons 
per hour. The flight conveyor distributes the coal over a 
steel bunker in front of the boilers, from which it is drawn 
by spouts. 

The various units throughout the plant are driven by 
individual motors, avoiding the necessity of long drives 
and a multiplicity of line shafting. The plant is designed 
for a capacity of 5000 tons a day and it is probable that 
this capacity will be reached in the near future. 

The complete machinery equipment was designed, man- 
ufactured and erected by the Link-Belt Co., of Chicago, 
and the building structure was designed and built by the 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., of North Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Buchanan has every reason for feeling proud of 
this plant as it is without doubt one of the most uptodate 
in the bituminous coal fields today. 

A Failure 


By PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER 


Yesterday a man moved from our camp who is a fail- 
ure. Since the first of July he has been out of work and 
has now secured a job at $2 a day. : 

Two years ago he was recognized as the best master me- 
chanic in our region and drew a salary accordingly. 'To- 
day he is down and out, and yet he is in the prime of life. ° 
The reason is that he became a “knocker.” Success turned 
his head, and he wanted everything his own way. The 
general manager, superintendent, mine foreman, all were; 
classed as “know-nothings” and fools if they did not 
agree with him. Not content with his disparaging re- 
marks concerning them at our own plant, he carried his 
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unjust comments to the surrounding plants, and his repu- 
tation as a master mechanic gradually became nil. Re- 
gardless of all our efforts to aid him and break him of 
this habit, he became worse and worse, and it was at last 
necessary to let him go. 

Two years ago nearly every plant in the region would 

fe] J 5S 
have been glad to secure his services; today no one wants 
5 . 

him at any price. He is the most capable man I ever saw 
around machinery, and yet today he is down and out—a 
complete failure. 


Success with Steel Mime Ties 
By J. C. Evans* 


Many steel mine ties have been patented. The majority 
of these have never been placed on the market, as the 
patentees were unable to interest practical men in their 
manufacture, since the ties were either too costly or were 
impractical from the mining man’s standpoint. Others 
have reached the market at considerable expense, only to 
meet with failure. After considerable experimenting, 


J. J. Ross, a practical mining engineer and at the time 
general superintendent of the Hutchinson Coal Co. at 
Fairmont, W. Va., on Apr. 6, 1909, received a patent 
covering the channel tie which he had developed and tried 
out. This device is now known as the Fairmont tie. 

Mr. Ross then organized the Standard Tie & Manufac- 





Top-CuTTING MACHINE OPERATING ON TRACK LAID 


with FatrMont TIES 


turing Co., of which he is the president. After making 
distribution of several thousand ties during the year 1909, 
this company, after considerable investigation, made ar- 
rangements with the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co, 
whereby the latter was given the exclusive right to manu- 
facture and sell this tie. 

During the year 1910 about 50,000 of these ties were 
placed in the mines, mostly in small trial lots ranging 
from 100 to 1000 ties, with the understanding that they 
could be returned at no expense to the mire owner if they 


*Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont. W. Va. 
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were not a success. The same policy has been carried out 
each succeeding year, with the result that 99 per cent. of 
the trial consignments have been retained, and an increase 
in the size of individual orders as well as the total num- 
ber of ties sold has been experienced. 

The accompanying illustration shows a_ top-cutting 
mining machine in actual operation in Mine No. 303 of 
the Elkhorn Mining Corp., and operating upon tracks 
laid with Fairmont mine ties. This machine has a sweep 
of 21 ft. and weighs 7 tons, which will give some idea 
of the pressure placed upon these ties. 

This steel mine tie has been successful at many other 
operations. There are over 200 mines that have in use 
this tie in quantities ranging from 500 to 50,000, while 
300 other mines have these ties in lots of less than 500, in 
most of which cases they are being tried out. Four large 
coal companies have 180,000 Fairmont ties in use, or an 
average of 45,000 ties each, none falling below 41,000. 
Ten other firms have 115,000, or an average of 11,500 ties 
each. 

Considering the short period since the Fairmont tie 
was placed on the market and the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the coal business during the last two or three 
years, this record spells success. 


eo 
Hard Work, the Great Essene 
tial to Success 


By EH. H. Werrze.* 


A great many qualities contribute to any man’s success. 
Some have qualities which others lack. Some qualities 
which contribute to one man’s success might not be help- 
ful to another. The one great essential to success in 
any line of endeavor is hard work, and the measure of 
success of most people is in direct ratio to the application 
they are capable of giving to their business. 

Natural ability, education, personality and opportunity 
are the chief contributing causes in the order named, but 
none of these, no matter how liberally they may be be- 
stowed, will be productive of success without the added 
essential of consistent, conscientious effort. 

In reviewing the history of the men who have achieved 
the greatest success in the present generation in our own 
country, we cannot fail to be impressed with the thought 
that the experience of almost extreme poverty in their 
early youth was a factor which contributed to their later 
success by teaching them early the lessons of economy 
and thrift and by requiring a habit of work which in most 
cases amounted to drudgery. Lack of early education does 
not seem to have hindered these men, and their success 
should lend encouragement to the youth of the land to- 
day, when there is so much being said on the subject of 
early education and lack of opportunity for those born 
in poverty and with so few of the advantages that are 
supposed to be necessary for their future well-being. 


¥ 


Ou Selling Coal 


Count that day lost 
Whose low descending sun 
Sees coal sold at a loss 
And business done for fun. 
—The Dealers Fuel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


*Manager, coal mines, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueb)o, 
Colo. 
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A Successful Box-Car Loader 


Successful devices for loading coal into box-cars with- 
out breakage have been slow in development. Coal was 
first loaded into this type of car by hand with shovels, 
and the first machine devised for this purpose attempted 
to duplicate hand work. Improvements were introduced 
from time to time, the constant trend of which was in the 
line of a conveyor which would deposit the coal gently 
instead of throwing it into place. 

The general type of loader of which this article treats 
is a conveyor. The idea was first applied in the loading 
of coke, the product being carried on a rubber belt. This 
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still in the experimental stage, and he did not care, as he 
stated, to engage in costly experiments. It was suggested 
that steel-apron loaders already in use be inspected; and 
since the belt loader was admirably performing the work 
for which it was designed, the steel-apron machine seemed 
to deserve the courtesy of this inspection. 

Mr. Manierre then proposed to write a guarantee on 
the performance of his machine, as he had confidence in it 
and the work which it would perform. The inspection of 
steel loaders in operation followed immediately, and as a 
result a steel-apron box-car loader designed to handle 
lump coal was installed. At the present time this loader 





STEEL-APRON AND BELT MANTERRE Box-Car LOADERS ON Dock oF THE BERWIND FUEL Co., SuPERIOR, WIs. 


conveyor was supported on hinged arms, which allowed it 
to be pushed well into the box-car. Operated electrically. 
it took 66 per cent. of the coke or coal from the chute, 
carried it on a belt to its resting place and allowed it 
only a short drop. The remainder of the material was 
tossed a short distance so as to roll off the pile into the 
end of the car. This was the basic idea of the original 
Manierre box-car loader, and has been retained in succeed- 
ing machines. 

In July, 1914, the Berwind Fuel Co., at Superior, 
Wis., was having trouble loading coal into box-cars. It 
was believed that the most modern equipment obtainable 
was being employed. Three different makes of loaders 
of the throwing type for lump coal and a Manierre belt 
loader for sized fuel were being employed. Each was 
the latest product of its respective company. But the 
lump coal gave trouble, the big pieces falling apart when 
thrown against the ends of the box-car. Complaints had 
been numerous the previous winter and were already be- 
ginning to trickle in on the new season. 

Then came George Manierre with his new loader, built 
to convey lump coal rather than throw it. This particular 
machine had a steel apron and was designed especially 
for large-sized fuel. The Berwind people were skeptical. 
They considered that a new type of loader was merely an- 
other means of breaking coal. But the Manierre machine 
which they then had in use worked fairly satisfactorily on 
coke and sized fuel, but for lump coal was not altogether 
desirable. 

Mr. Manierre had, however, installed several steel-apron 
loaders and knew what they would do. The dock manager 
was interested, but felt that the new type of conveyor was 


is satisfactorily performing the work which up to its in- 
stallation had been accomplished only imperfectly. Lump 
coal is now delivered to the cars as lump, not slack. 
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It is better to be a success as a coal miner than a failure 
as a schoolmaster. In the one case you are adding to the 
world’s goods; in the other you are likely to be misguiding 
the rising generation. 


The Man Who Wins 


By Harry N. Taytor* 


The old-time mine manager or pitboss, with his hit- 
and-miss methods, is a thing of the past. With the swing 
of the pendulum, the mining engineer depending entirely 
on theory and technical practice has had his inning and 
has passed into the discard. The man who has attained 
his knowledge by long training has taken the places once 
filled by the promoted coal-digger and the ultra-technical 
office engineer. 

The really successful mine manager of today is a com- 
bination of the two. He must be a hard-working, practical 
underground man, with enough education along technical 
lines so that he can apply both theory and practical knowl- 
edge to his daily work. Such a man gets results. When 
a man can be found who can add to these two most neces- 
sary qualifications horse sense and an ability to deal with 
his men fairly but firmly, he is sure to make his mark 
and attain full and lasting success. 





*Vice-president, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Such men are sought far and wide in the coal-mining 
industry and will always be first choice when the manage- 
ment of any large operation is in want of a mine man- 
ager. Being successful, their positions are always secure. 
Success attained by methods approved by all men is suc- 
cess worth while and will bring a far greater reward than 
success (so called) when the method of attainment is 
questionable. Hard work, good education, common sense, 
loyalty and firmness all point the way to the goal. 


Economical Pipe Covering 


The success here recorded is not by any means new. 
That, perhaps, is in its favor rather than the reverse, for 
in the 13 years intervening there has been time to show 
whether the success was temporary or permanent. In that 
length of time the ownership of the colliery has changed, 
but the pipe and its covering still continue their work. 
The covering was placed by the Parrish Coal Co., of Ply- 
mouth, Penn., but the mine is now owned by the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 

The steam line to be covered was 14 in. in diameter and 
1600 ft. long. The immediate coat placed over the pipe 
was J.-M. Asbestos-Sponge felted sectional pipe covering 
wrapped with wire, then a layer of rosin sized paper 
wrapped with twine, and another layer of hair felt 1-in. 
thick and also wrapped with twine. Over this was a layer 
of rosin sized paper held in place by twine and over all 
a jacket of asbestos roofing wrapped with galvanized wire. 
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worth of fuel per ton of coal mined. On Feb. 1 the pipes 
were covered with Asbestos-Sponge felted pipe covering, 
and the manager, J. B. Hanford, states that the cost in 
the two months following was 3.1c. per ton of coal pro- 
duced. The gain in that length of time was $307.20. As 
the total cost of the covering was about $800, it is clear 
that it will pay for itself in the first six months. 

At the plant of the Phoenix Electric Co., in Butte, 
Mont., this same covering has been in use on 3500 ft. of 
pipe for five years in the steam tunnels. According to 
James EK. Davidson, the superintendent, the condensation 
meters on these mains show approximately 11 per cent. 
less condensation per square foot of radiation surface than 
where the coating is 85 per cent. magnesia. The coverings 
mentioned are manufactured by the H. W. Johns-Manville 


Co., of New York City. 
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Saving im Kerf and in Black- 
smithing Labor 


In sections of the country where timber stumpage was 
cheap the circular saw had its great advantage in lumber- 
ing, but the band-saw is fast driving it out of use be- 
cause the kerf of such a saw is far thinner and the saving 
of timber in cutting a stick into planks by such an eco- 
nomical machine is considerable. Sawdust is an unsal- 
able product, and in fact in many cases it actually takes 
power and costs money to burn it. As soon as the sur- 





SHOWING CovERED PipEs aT A CoLLigry oF THE LEHIGH & WiLKES-Barre Coat Co., PLymMoutTH, PENN. 


According to tests made in the anthracite coal fields, 
it has been determined that an uncovered 14-in. steam line 
carrying live steam at 100-lb. pressure would waste 0.54 
lb. of boiler fuel for every linear foot per hour. This 
waste of fuel would in a year amount to 3784 tons, and in 
the 13 yr. would total to no less than 49,192 tons. It is 
estimated that 91 per cent. of the loss is avoided by the 
use of this covering. Thus 344 tons of coal were saved 
every year, or 44,765 tons in the whole life of the coating 
to the present date. . 


NEARLY’ A CENT AND A HALF PER TON MINED SAVED BY 
Pree CovEeriIna 


Thus calculated, the losses of inefficiently or uncovered 
steam lines are made quite clear, but yet there are coal- 
mine managers who apparently cannot see them. The 
plant of the Elkins Coal & Coke Co., at Bretz, W. Va., 
near Morgantown, used in December and January 4.4¢. 


rounding country becomes populated it is no longer per- 
missible to wash the sawdust into the streams. As a 
result the wide kerf-making circular saw has been largely 
driven from the mill. 

Similarly the wide-awake colliery manager is striving 
to reduce the kerf in coal mining, not perhaps so much to 
save valuable coal as to avoid paying for mining, hauling 
and handling a fuel for which the market is not willing 
to pay a fair price. The ideal of the mine manager is to 
get all lump coal, just as the ideal of the saw-mill owner 
is to convert his standing timber into planks, boards or 
veneers without any unnecessary loss. 

It was to gain this end that the Wasson Coal Co., at 
Wasson, Salem County, IIl., installed chains which made 
a kerf of 314 in. instead of 414 in., thus reducing by 22 
per cent. the “bug-dust” made by the machine cutting 
and lowering the current used per machine from 60 to 39 
amperes, or about 40 per cent. Concurrently the strain 
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on the machine was reduced, more coal was cut and less 
bits used. 

The cutterhead used in connection with this chain is 
one having all wearing parts renewable, and grease lubri- 
cation for idle sprockets is supplied by a compression cup 
built into the stud. 

The problem solved at Kincaid, Ill., by the Peabody 
Coal Co. was the rapid sharpening of bits for 20 electric 
chain mining machines. To keep such a large number of 
machines in sharp bits required two power hammers and 
four men, and even then they had difficulty in keeping up 
with the work. So the Peabody Coal Co. installed a Mor- 
ris automatic bit machine for test. The other mines of 
the company have now been equipped with these machines. 
The result has been uniformity in the bits, greater ca- 
pacity, reduced necessity for repair of mining machines, 
less consumption of power, fewer bits to sharpen and re- 
duction in the cost of sharpening. 

The reduction in slack, increased speed of cutting and 
decreased use of power foreshadow changes in our present 
methods of working if slack coal continues to be a drug 
on the market. The chains and bit machine described 
were supplied by the Lott Mine Equipment Co., of 538 
South Clark St., Chicago, Hl. 

If a man but discovers an improved way of handling a 
pick he has achieved success of importance to the world. 


AS 
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Successfully Draining a 
Flooded Mine 


By J. J. O’CONNELL* 





SY NOPSIS—Through the bursting of a canal the 
lower levels of a mine were flooded. New steam 
pumps were procured and after three months of 
continuous operation the submerged workings were 
recovered. 





In many coal regions the pumping problem is an ever 
present one, the successful solution of which requires 
much skill and the selection of capable equipment. 

A pump to successfully cope with the severe conditions 
encountered in coal mining must be simple, compact, 
rugged, and sufficiently heavy to stand considerable rough 
handling and also meet emergencies demanding excess 
capacity. Water enters the mine from all sides. So long 
as its flow is uniform or nearly so, the pump can usually 
eject it and keep the mine in good working condition, but 
there is always the danger of drowning out the workings 
by a sudden flood from some unforeseen source. 

Just such an accident as this occurred in the coal mine 
of the G. B. Markle Co. at Jeddo, Penn. This firm oper- 
ates several mines covering a considerable area in the 
neighborhood of Hazleton. A number of widely separated 
shafts are connected on the surface by steam railroads. 

About 3 o’clock one December morning several years 
ago, the night pump man at Mine No. 5 noticed an un- 
usually large volume of water rushing into the tunnel a 
short distance from where he stood. By hurrying out 
of the mine he narrowly escaped with his life. 

An investigation showed that this sudden influx of 
water was caused by a break in a canal on the side of a 





*A, S. Cameron Steam Pump Works. 
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hill above the mine. The escaping water had forced its 
way through a manway down to the lowest level of the 
mine about 500 ft. below the surface. As quickly as pos- 
sible the steam pumps on the upper level were put to work 
and efforts made to check the flood. It had gained con- 
siderable headway, however, and in a comparatively short 
time the entire lower level with all the machinery and 
equipment was completely submerged, and it was- 
promptly decided that in view of the seriousness of the 
situation more pumps of larger capacity should be in- 
stalled at once. 

John Markle hurried to New York, and had a confer- 
ence with the engineering staff of the A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works, he knowing from past experience 
that the Cameron pump in emergencies was capable of 
working far in excess of its rated capacity for a consid- 
erable length of time, even when submerged with water. 
He accordingly ordered two of the largest steam pumps in 
stock, a 20x12x20-in. piston pump, with a normal capac- 
ity of 42,000 gal. per hour, and a 22x14x20 piston pump, 
with a capacity of 48,000 gal. per hour. In the course of 
a few hours these pumps were on their way to Jeddo by 
express. They were installed immediately. 

In the meantime the steam pumps on the upper level 
were kept operating 24 hr. per day. So great was the 
influx of water, however, that even when the larger pumps 
had been installed, it required six weeks of pumping 
with the entire equipment to force the water low enough 
to permit of the installation of the large Cameron steam 
pumps nearer to the lower level. Then it required an- 
other six weeks to recover the pumps and equipment in- 
stalled in the flooded level. These pumps, after they had 
been cleaned and oiled, started up promptly and worked 
as well as ever, even though they had long been submerged 
owing to the break in the canal. 

The foregoing can give but a shght conception of the 
tremendous work involved in recovering this mine. Some 
idea of the enormous quantity of water that had to be 
pumped may be gained from the fact that the two large 
Cameron pumps mentioned above had a combined normal 
capacity of 2,160,000 gal. per day. It required the con- 
stant operation of these two pumps and a number of 
others for three months to reduce the level of the water 
to a point where operations could be resumed. 

This was an unusually difficult pumping problem, and 
in no small measure its successful solution may be 
ascribed to the remarkable performance of the pumps 
employed. In spite of the severe service conditions then 
encountered, these pumps have been operated more or less 
continuously for the last 14 years in the various mines 
of the Markle company. They are now installed in mine 
No. 6 and are giving good service. 


ES 
The U. S. Geological Survey 


By GrorGE OTIS SMITH* 


Success finds its best expression in the wonderful 
growth of the coal industry in this country. Yet those 
annual increments, measured by tens of millions of tons, 
have been only the aggregate of small increases in output 
countrywide in distribution. In a similar fashion, any 
success the U. 8S. Geological Survey may claim in 
service rendered the coal-mining industry must be simply 





*Director, U. S. Geol. Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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the sum of several items extended over three decades. 

First of all, our knowledge of the nation’s fuel resources 
is naturally largely the work of federal geologists. When 
in May, 1908, President Roosevelt assembled the first 
National Conference on the Conservation of National Re- 
sources, a national coal inventory was submitted by the 
U. 8S. Geological Survey. Between the issuance of 
the call late in December, 1907, and the time of the 
meeting, these estimates of the coal resources of the 
United States were prepared by M. R. Campbell, and a 
map of the coal fields of the United States engraved ready 
for distribution. For the Twelfth International Geologi- 
cal Congress, which met at Toronto in 1913, the estimates 
were revised and the map redrawn. In the later report, 
published in the “Coal Resources of the World,” the esti- 
mates are increased by 1,289,300 millions of tons for the 
coals below the bituminous rank, and by 342,000 millions 
of tons for the bituminous and semibituminous ranks, the 
aggregate being an increase of 1,631,300 millions of tons. 
These increases largely represent the added knowledge due 
to five years’ intensive field surveys in the West. 

The field methods developed by this Survey in the 
course of its examinations of undeveloped coal regions are 
now adopted by mining geologists for such surveys in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. The Geological Survey was, 
I believe, the first to use the contour method for showing 
the underground topography of coal beds and to publish 
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convergence sheets for use in determining the depth of 
beds diverging at a low angle to the exposed strata. 

Since 1902 this field service has surveyed all the acces- 
sible coal fields in Alaska, has examined the high-grade 
Matanuska and Bering River fields, has outlined the coal- 
bearing areas and the attitude of the beds and has deter- 
mined the physical and chemical characters of the coals 
so far as the exposures permitted. 

The greatest body of standardized analytical data ac- 
companied by efficiency determinations, and the results of 
coking, briquetting tests, etc. ever built up by any gov- 
ernmental or other organization to show the qualities of 
the coals of a country was begun by this survey, whose 


‘Technologic Branch was later reorganized by Congress 


as the Bureau of Mines. 

The statistical work of the Division of Mineral Re- 
sources, which was inaugurated in 1882, has been con- 
spicuously successful. In presenting the annual statistics 
of the production of coal and coke, the Survey has not on- 
ly accurately recorded the progress of these industries, but 
has kept the public informed of trade conditions and the 
influences which have affected prosperity or depression. 
The value of the Survey’s statistical reports to the trade 
has been recognized, not only by the various industries at 
home, but also by foreign students of economy, who have 
testified to the superiority of the statistical work of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. 
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Waste Coal Disposal by Means 
of an Aerial Tramway 

At the mine of the Montana Coal & Iron Co., Washoe, 
Mont., it is necessary to dispose of many tons of waste 
daily. This waste is really fine coal, for which there is 
no market in that locality. As within a short time this 
slack catches fire from sportanecus combustion, it is 
necessary to dump it somewhere where it will cause no 
damage to property. Until a few years ago, it was 


loaded into railroad cars and dumped at a convenient 
siding. This was quite expensive, and the company began 
to look around for a more economical method of dispos- 
ing this material. 

After considerable investigation, an aérial tramway was 
This is of the two-bucket or “jig-back” type, 


installed. 
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buckets as well as the power to and speed of the line is 
required. Dumping is accomplished by means of aérial 
trips fastened to the track cables. These may be moved 
from time to time as may be desirable. This tramway has 
been in successful operation for several years, and has 
proved an economical solution of the waste-disposal prob- 
lem. 
Money and Position Are Not 
Always Success 
By Grorce N. Lantz* 


There was a man who had the faculty for making 
money. Midas-like, whatever he touched turned to gold. 
His wealth increased with every effort, every investment. 





Bucket DISCHARGING CONTENTS 


and was built by the Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo. The tramway is 1200 ft. long, spanning 
a gulch to a high point on an adjacent hill. The maxi- 
mum dumping space is thus secured. The capacity is 
25 tons per hour. 

The buckets have a capacity of 40 cu.ft. and are self- 
dumping and self-locking. They are propelled by means 
of a 5£-in. endless rope, making two half laps around 
rubber-lined driving sheaves. A 15-hp. motor furnishes 
the power required. Only one attendant located at the 
loading station and controlling the gates for filling the 





Tre LOADING STATION 


GENERAL VIEW OF TRAMROAD 


He was very rich and possessed all the money he desired, 
but the man knew he was a failure. 

After a time he decided that he would spend his money 
for things that could be seen and known. He bought 
property; he bought fine houses, and in them he placed 
beautiful furniture, pictures, tapestries, sculpture. He 
endowed schools and colleges, and he became known as a 
liberal man. But all the time he knew he was a failure. 

Partly because he was wealthy, partly because he was 
young and handsome, and partly because he was educated 
and refined, the man became an idol of society. The 
doors of the most exclusive homes were opened to him; 
he joined clubs, was found at parties and at dinners. 
He was very popular, but he knew he was a failure. 

One day he sat down and took a careful inventory of 
himself. He said: “I have money, property, position, yet 
I do not measure up to my own idea of success. Some 
men possess all these, and yet are successful. Other men 
are successful, and possess none of them. Why am I a 
failure ?” 

“Because,” he answered himself, “I have forgotten that 
self-preservation is class-preservation; that self-success 
is class-success. I have forgotten that when my gain 
means another’s loss we both lose, and that when my gain 
means another’s gain we both gain. Every man can be 


successful if he helps others to sueceed; no man can be » 


successful at another’s expense.” 

“Then,” said he, “I will follow this rule: I will acquire 
‘nothing tangible at the expense of my fellowman.” 

The man is now a success. 


*New Straightsville, Ohio. 
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P. tf Rogers 


It is an axiom of business that the man who is able to 
manage his own affairs well will be successful in direct- 
ing and handling the affairs of others. Such men are 
always in demand and generally at the helm. 

Down in Alabama the coal-mining business has pro- 
duced a good many men of this type. Recognized among 
the foremost of these for his ability and sterling worth is 
P. J. Rogers, of Ensley, at present associate superinten- 
dent of the Wylam Division of Coal Mines for the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. 

Mr. Rogers is one of the few men whose service with the 
Tennessee company is as old as the company itself, so far 
as its operations in Alabama are concerned. Born in 
Elmore County, Alabama, Nov. 22, 1856, his entry into 
the mining industry began in 1878, when he entered the 





Poe. ROGERS OF THE T. C., I. & R.R. Co. 


employ of the Eureka Mining Co. at its coal-mining plant 
near Helena, Ala. This concern, by the way, at one time 
owned and operated the old Oxmoor Furnaces, near Bir- 
mingham, famous in the industrial history of Alabama. 
Fortunately for the mining industry Mr. Rogers stuck to 
this end of the business, and in 1882 transferred his alle- 
giance to the Pratt Coal & Iron Co., then developing the 
famous Pratt seam near Pratt City, Ala. About that time 
the Pratt company began the leasing of convicts from the 
state for the operation of one or two of its new mines, and 
Mr. Rogers was made warden and given the manage- 
ment of these people. 

In 1886, the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. en- 
tering Alabama and acquiring the ownership of several 
companies in the district, among them the Pratt Coal & 
Iron Co., assumed charge of Pratt mines. The plan of 
leasing convicts being continued, Mr. Rogers was made 
manager of prisons. From that time until 1912, when 
the company voluntarily relinquished the employment of 
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convicts, he remained in charge of this department, hand- 
ling it so successfully as to earn the distinction of being 
the best posted man in Alabama on convict affairs. To 
him is due the credit for inaugurating the task system 
adopted by the State Convict Board early in his régime, 
by which the men were classified according to physical 
ability, and the amount of work or number of tons the 
various classes were required to mine was fixed. 

The wisdom of his judgment in fixing the task on a cor- 
rect basis has been fully demonstrated by the fact that this 
has never been changed or deemed excessive and remains 
the standard to this day. Mr. Rogers’ opinion on convict 
matters was always sought by the state officials. It is a 
high testimonial to his successful administration of this 
department that the working and welfare of convicts on 
the part of the Tennessee company were always considered 
a model for other concerns in the same business. In other 
words, his management of this difficult task stood every 
test for a period of over 25 years. 

In November, 1895, Mr. Rogers was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Pratt Mines Division, embracing 8 or 10 
mines and several coke-oven plants and coal washeries. 
In this position he succeeded Erskine Ramsay, who be- 
came at that time chief engineer and assistant general 
manager for the Tennessee company. With the excep- 
tion of a few minor changes in the division arrangement 
and name, Mr. Rogers has remained in charge of that 
department until the present time. 

During the period covered by his service with the com- 
pany, Mr. Rogers passed through several changes in man- 
agement as the result of various interests assuming con- 
trol of the old Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., which, 
prior to its purchase by the Steel Corporation in 1908, was 
known as the “Football of Wall Street.” Without doubt 
it could be said in absolute truth that in all these changes 
no executive head ever thought of tryimg to do without 
“<P, J.,” as he became known to his more intimate asso- 
ciates, for he was so quietly and unobtrusively successful 
in performing his work, and his solid reputation for 
character and integrity made him virtually indispensa- 
ble to the enterprises with which he was connected. 

Two dominant factors have contributed to his suecess— 
character and hard work. As for work, it was often said of 
him that he could nearly always be found on the job before 
starting and after quitting time. His character is of the 
cast-iron kind, solid and enduring. In his long service he 
has formed the acquaintance of thousands of individual 
mine workers, many of whom in the past have been out on 
strikes, but all of these men are now nevertheless his 
loyal friends and supporters. 

He has always taken an active interest in public affairs, 
having served at one time as alderman of the Greater City 
of Birmingham. He is the kind of a man whose word is 
absolutely as good as his bond, and his bond would be 
worth a good deal, for as we said in the beginning, he has 
managed his own affairs as well as he has those of his em- 
ployers. Such men are always in demand and will always 
be a definition of Success. 

Hate never made a success of anything but war—and 


that is a kind of success of which the world is growing 
very weary. 
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K Drilling 





By CuHarusEs C. PHELPS 





SY NOPSIS—The Jackhamer drill 1s of recent in- 
troduction in the coal-mining industry; but as wt 
had been serving a long apprenticeship in metal 
mines, it proved its adaptability to coal-mine work 
without any further change, and its adoption as 
an adjunct to colliery work ts rapidly spreading. 





Three years ago the Jackhamer was unknown to the 
American coal miner. Today thousands of these little 
tools are in use in all branches of the coal industry—de- 
velopment work, shaft-sinking, stripping, driving gang- 
ways and cutting out seams of coal. They are also per- 


forming a multitude of other operations requiring the 
drilling of rock or coal. 


In this brief interval the Jack- 





Houston CoLuiertes Co.’s SHAFT AT CARSWELL, W. VA. 


hamer has established for itself an enviable reputation in 
both the anthracite and bituminous fields as a mining 
tool of exceptional utility and efficiency. 

It is probable that the miner first came to appreciate 
the value of the Jackhamer in connection with shaft-sink- 
ing. Some of its best records have been made in work 
of this character, and it is now looked upon as almost a 
necessity for this purpose. It works close up to the walls, 
keeping the shaft true to the required dimensions. It 
starts to operate without delay, whereas, in a crowded 
shaft, the mounted type of drill probably requires as much 
time to set up and adjust as is needed for the actual cut- 
ting. The steady rotation of the steel, the rapid blows 


on the drill and the constant blowing of the exhaust 
through the hollow steel, which keeps the drill hole free 
of cuttings, all tend to produce rapid penetration and 
to avoid troublesome delays. 


Sunk 61 Fret or SHAFT IN 17 Days 


The records of performance best illustrate the success- 
ful achievements of the Jackhamer. A few typical cases 
follow. At the Bellevue Mines of the Delaware, Lacka- — 
wanna & Western R.R. Co. coal department, Mike Ho- 
ban, a contractor, sunk 61 ft. of shaft of dimensions 
12x14 ft. in hard sandstone rock in 17 days, working three 
8-hr. shifts daily and using only one Jackhamer. This 
machine was in almost continuous operation, averaging 
280 ft. of hole drilled per shift. 

Dolan Bros. recently sunk a shaft 15x16 ft. at the 
mine of the Lytle Coal Co., near Minersville, employing 
two Jackhamers for that purpose. In four months’ time, 
working through ground varying from very hard mater- 
ial to slate, they sunk 359 ft. of completed shaft, includ- 
ing timbering. There were three 8-hr. shifts per day and 
six days’ work per week. These contractors say: “We 
have sunk many shafts of this approximate size with 
mounted piston drills, but never made the progress we 
have made in this one.” ‘The progress in the case cited 
figures to about 90 ft. per month. Their best previous 
record, using other types of drills, was about 61 ft. per 
month. They evidently entertain hopes of exceeding 
even this figure, for they state further: “If we had in- 
stalled a sharpener at this job when we started it, instead 
of sharpening by hand, we believe we would have exceeded 
this footage.” 


SHAFT COMPLETED IN THREE MONTHS AND ONE WEEK 


Another interesting report is from Walter F. Patter- 
son, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Penn. He sunk a shaft at the 
Houston Collieries Co.’s operation at Carswell, W. Va. 
The size of the shaft for the first 18 ft. was 30 ft. 4 in. 
by 22 ft. 4 in. Below that level it narrowed to 24 ft. 4 in. 
by 16 ft. 4 in., and continued with those dimensions till 
it reached the bottom at 253 ft. The monthly progress 
was as follows: 


Ma roby el 94a ort «ys sce 96 ft. excavation, 58 ft. timbering 
ADP CLS 1:4 ale etet aces 86 ft. excavation, 53 ft. timbering, 1 
water ring 
Maiy.1 914 ener cane 54 ft. excavation, 109 ft. timbering, 1 


water ring, 270 cu.yd. concrete 
17 ft. excavation, 33 ft. timbering, 4 
strings, guides, brattice and stairs 


Three Jackhamers were employed per shift on an average. 
The weekly average was 18 ft. of completed shaft. 


June (8 days), 1914... 


In StrrippInc Work STEAM Can BE USED AS FURNISHED 
BY SHOVEL 


In all of the work previously referred to, the Jackham- 
ers were operated by compressed air. They work almost 
equally as well on steam. This feature is particularly de- 
sirable in coal stripping, as the Jackhamers can be run 
by steam furnished by the steam shovel used in stripping. 
During some observations on the use of steam-operated 
Jackhamers for coal stripping in Kansas the operator 
drilled 14 one-foot holes in the sandstone cap rock in 20 
min. In the coal bed, which is 4 ft. thick, several 4-ft. 
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blast holes were drilled, the average time for completion 
being 3 min. each, whereas it required an average of 20 to 
30 min. to accomplish the same result by hand. The ex- 
haust steam kept the hole as clean of cuttings as if com- 
pressed air had been employed. 


Usine THE HAMMER DRILL IN AN ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED MINE 


The development of the electrically driven mine-car 
compressor has greatly broadened the field of usefulness 
of pneumatic coal-mining machines for underground 
operations and this applies especially to the Jackhamer. 





Driving GANGWAY WITH JACKHAMER DRILL, HOLLEN- 
BACH COLLIERY, L. & W.-B. C: Co. 


The mine-car compressor was described somewhat at 
length in the Dec. 12, 1914, issue of Coan AGE. 

Several other electrically equipped mines are adopting 
the same method for drilling blast holes in both rock and 
coal. It is a simple matter to move such units from place 
to place in a mine wherever they may be needed. They are 
run over the regular mine tracks, derailed wherever de- 
sired and placed to one side. It is a simple matter to con- 
nect them up electrically, and they require little atten- 
tion to operate, being self-regulating, self-lubricating and 
having a hopper type of water-jacket that requires refill- 
ing only at intervals of several hours. The compressed 
air leaves the compressor in a somewhat heated state, 
which is a source of economy and avoids all necessity for 
a reheater. 


SERVES WELL FOR DRILLING CoAL 


There is scarcely a substance known that the Jackhamer 
will not penetrate with ease—from the hardest granite to 
the softest coal. The same steel may be used for pene- 
trating different materials, although larger-diameter steels 
are usually employed in drilling coal. “The Jackhamer 
is capable of drilling in either coal or rock, which makes 
it a much handier tool around a mine than the ordinary 
coal auger,” writes W. B. Earnest, of Cordova, Ala., who 
has been using the Jackhamer in the Indian Head Mines. 

He continues: “It is so far ahead of the coal auger as 
to make the odds ten to one. In using this Jackhamer 
drill you do not know when you strike a sulphur ball, 
whereas with the coal augers you readily know it, as you 
will have to replace your auger because the points break 
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when the sulphur ball is encountered.” In boring coal 
for blasting Mr. Earnest uses a 6-ft. steel with a bit of 
large diameter and runs it straight in without changing 
steels and without any support for the Jackhamer other 
than the hands of the operator. 


Two Fret oF Hote per MINUTE IN Harp Coa 


In the St. Clair Division of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co. the Jackhamer was observed to drill 
very hard coal at the rate of 2 ft. of 2-in. hole per minute, 
using twisted steel and a 13%4-in. sheep-nose bit. This 
type of bit worked without raising any dust, which was 
particularly appreciated by the drill runners. 

In telling of its experiences with the Jackhamer the 
Rex Coal Co., of Kitts, Ky., states: “We have a hard 
sandstone top and with this drill we can put up a 6-ft. hole 
in from 15 to 18 min. Before we got this drill we were 
paying $4 per yard for entry work; now we pay $1.75 and 
drill the rock, which makes a total cost of less than $2 
per yard. The Jackhamer is the finest thing we have ever 
seen in the way of a drill. One man operates it and doesn’t 
use any support for it at all.” 


DRILLS WITHOUT MoUNTING 


The few cases cited in the foregoing paragraphs will 
enable one to appreciate the reasons for the success which 
the Jackhamer has achieved in coal mining. The ordinary 
mounted drill would be quite out of the question for drill- 
ing blast holes in coal, for more time would be wasted in 
setting it up than in drilling. The Jackhamer, on the 
contrary, can be kept cutting nearly one hundred per 
cent. of the time if desired. For the same reason it has 





AN INGERSOLL-ROGLER ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
COMPRESSOR : 


supplanted the mounted type of drill for cutting rock 
and is used for this purpose in many coal mines. 

It strikes many hundred blows per minute, which is the 
principal reason for its great cutting speed. It is a popu- 
lar tool with the miners not only because it enables them 
to increase their production but also because it is an easy 
matter to manipulate it. Weighing only 40 lb., it is as 
easy to use in drilling a “flat” as in sinking a “down” 
hole; and in fact it is occasionally used for drilling “up” 
holes. The Jackhamer requires little physical effort on 
the part of the runner, as it is merely necessary to apply it 
to the desired spot and guide it as it cuts. The Jack- 
hamer drill is manufactured by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
of New York City. 
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Coke Co.’s 





Operations in Virginia 


By Martin PREHN 





SYNOPSIS—The story of a 20-year-old success. 
This is only another instance of the value of con- 
siderate treatment on the part of the company for 
its men. 





The operations of the Stonega Coal & Coke Co. are 
mainly in Wise and Lee Counties, southwestern Virginia, 
and in Harlan County, eastern Kentucky, and include the 
communities of Stonega, Roda, Arno, Osaka, Imboden 
and Keeokee, in Virginia, and of Clover Fork, in Ken- 
tucky. Eighteen coal mines, with an average annual pro- 
duction of 5,000,000 tons, and four coking plants—at 
Stonega, Imboden, Osaka and Keeokee—the production of 
which is controlled to fit the market, are operated at these 
seven points and are in direct rail communication with 


WELFARE WorkK Pays 


Can there be much doubt that the spirit of workmen 
and their families—their attitude toward their employers 
and company property—is elevated to a high level of 
loyalty when so much of the purely business side of the 
question of employment is transferred to the account of 
physical and mental wellbeing? 

The value—the actual money value—of intelligent 
welfare work along such lines is demonstrated by the 
entire absence of strikes or other disaffection in the his- 
tory of the Stonega Coal & Coke Co. 

It requires a progressive spirit, an up-to-the-times or- 
ganization, to foresee the great return that indirect in- 
vestments of this nature are sure to create. And where 
this tendency is evident it generally extends to mechanical 





A Mopet TowN OF THE STONEGA CoAaL & COKE Co. 


the big coal centers via the Louisville & Nashville R.R., 
the Virginia & Southwestern Ry., the Norfolk & Western 
Ry. and the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 

This is one of the coal-mining companies that has given 
material form to the realization that the physical and 
social welfare of its employees may have a direct effect 
on its organization for good or evil. Embraced in this 
was the erection of attractive four-room dwellings for 
workmen. One of the photographs reveals the reasons 
for their popularity. They are neatly fenced in, with 
their complements of cow-barns, coalhouses and outhouses. 
The general welfare of each community is safeguarded 
by careful considerations of sanitation and water supply 
and through the establishment of schools and churches. 
The water service is handled directly by the coal com- 
pany, and since every drop is pumped from deep wells 
there is little question as to its purity. 

A modern, well-equipped hospital has also been erected, 
but on account of the general good health of the inhabi- 
tants its usefulness is confined almost entirely to unavoid- 
able accident cases. 


equipment also. Therefore, despite the 20 years of 
healthy existence that .the Stonega company has enjoyed, 
the entire mechanical plant bears the stamp of modernity. 

Coal is taken from two beds—the Taggart seam, which 
averages 6 ft. 6 in. in height, and the Imboden seam, 
which runs about 7 ft. Virtually all coal is undercut by 
electric mining machines before being “shot down,” and 
is then moved to the mouth by electric gathering and 
main-line locomotives. It may be seen from the photo- 
graph of a room that the thick beds release a clean, lumpy 
product. This simplifies production immeasurably, and 
the larger part of the process resolves itself into a question 
of transportation. It follows then that the largest item 
of electrical expense is in haulage cost. 

The progressive spirit of the Stonega company was at-. 
tested recently by the announcement in the trade jour- 
nals of the closing of a contract with the Electric 
Transmission Co., of Pocket, Va., for the supply of all 
electric current for every one of the 18 plants of the com- 
pany. So drastic a change, fostered by a company whose 
farsightedness and engineering ability are widely known, 
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A Row or MINeErs’ HovuszEs 


will arouse much general interest among mining men; 
and therefore one phase of economic management, which 
involves the consumption of much electrical energy, will 
probably prove especially interesting. 

Experience, covering a period of many years, long ago 
led to an appreciation of the advantages of roller-bearing 
‘wheels for mine cars. Severe competitive tests revealed 
conclusively the economies obtainable with the best of such 
equipment. It was found that a given locomotive could 
haul a train equipped with roller-bearing wheels over a 
given piece of track in one-half the time and with half 
the power consumed in hauling an identical, train 
repped with plain bearing wheels. In addition thereto 
the enormous savings in lubricant effected by enforced 
economical lubrication and the fact that additions of fresh 


LoADING Coa AT Room FAcr 


The coal produced by the Stonega Coal & Coke Co. is 
extensively known for its uniform heat value and free- 
dom from excessive ash, and the coke made in its ovens— 
Wise County coke—is used in great quantities by foun- 
dries and furnaces in convenient rail communication with 
the company’s mines. 

This is the brief story of a 20-year-old coal-mining suc- 
cess; and the greatness of this success is attributed to 
progressiveness and fellow-feeling. 

a 


Water Hyacinth Briquettes 





The director of the prison at Pnompenh, who has 
made a careful and thorough study of the subject, is 
authority for the statement that since April, 1911, the 





A VIEW oF OVENS AND COKE YARD 


lubricant were found necessary only once or twice a year 
pointed toward operating economies of great magnitude 
from such wheels. 

This naturally led to a series of competitive tests of a 
great variety of roller-bearing wheels, from among which 
the Enterprise wheel, of the Enterprise Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., of Bristol, Va.-Tenn., was finally chosen. That 
was three years ago. Since then all new cars, and old ones 
as fast as they went through the shops for repairs, were 
fitted with these wheels. 

Other “home” activities that impress one with the 
progressiveness and initiative of this company are to be 
seen at.every hand. A unique device designed and built 
in the company’s shops enables one man at the tipples to 
run 2000 tons of coal through a rotary dump in 10 hours. 
A “barney-block” has been perfected for use on inclined 


planes which utilizes the same track as the mine cars— 


this is another evidence of intensively progressive and 
profitable use of equipment. 


water hyacinth, which grows in such profusion in many 
streams as to seriously impede navigation, has been 
dried, compressed into briquettes, and used as fuel at 
Khartum and other points on the Upper Nile. These 
briquettes can be put on the market there at $6 (gold) 
per ton, and it is said that tests made on a steamer on 
the White Nile have demonstrated that their efficiency 
as a fuel is exactly equivalent to that of an equal amount 
of the best coal. 
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There are plenty of recipes for success, but the only ones 
that are any good contain work as the principal ingred- 
tent. 

In plastering a brattice or overcast use nine parts yellow 
clay and one part mule manure. Examination of the 
brattice months afterward will show that it is stili moist 
and will not crack open. 
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By Fiat Top ENGINEER 


SY NOPSIS—The story of how modern ideas con- 
verted a positive mine failure into a successful 
operation. This case shows the beneficial effec! of 
decent surroundings on the efficiency of company 
employees. 


The line of demarcation between success and failure is 
often indiscernible. Sometimes it happens that the policy 
which, to everyone but the man who is behind it, looks as 
if it would precipitate the concern into a quagmire of 
bankruptcy and financial disgrace will, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, result in a colossal success. 

I have observed many instances of this, but the one 
which has left upon my mind the most vivid impression 
occurred at a mine in the Pocahontas field. 

For many years after the mines adjacent to this one 
had been shipping coal it stood untouched. Expert engi- 
neers had reported unfavorably concerning its develop- 
ment. The coal was low and dirty and the royalty high. 

Finally an adventurous spirit, the success of whose 
sales agency had inspired him with the desire of con- 
quering in the producing realms of mining, undertook its 
development. He visited all the nearby mines, took in the 
details of their general construction and layout and in- 
stalled a plant true to the best traditions and practice, as 
he had gathered them from his tour of observation and 
from his advisory engineers. 

In due time a satisfactory output was obtained, but 
here the mine vindicated the opinion of the examining en- 
gineers and refused to pay. The cost of production was 
high because of the thinness of the seam, and the price 
obtainable was low because of its dirty quality. 


A Lone STRUGGLE 


But the owner was game. For five years he devoted the 
profits of his sales agency to taking care of the deficit of 
the mine, which was accomplished with the assistance of 
an occasional mortgage on the property itself. But dur- 
ing the dull times of 1908 the sales agency, which had 
been hard hit by the panic of the preceding year, found 
itself unable longer to bear the financial burden of keep- 
ing the mine in operation, so it was sold to its creditors. 
They did not want it; but as it was the only tangible 
thing their money represented, they had to take it. 

The man whom they appointed as manager was in 
many respects unusually well qualified for the position. 
He had a well-grounded knowledge of the technical details 
of both mining and plant construction, and—what was of 
vastly more importance—he had a thorough understand- 
ing of human nature and was a positive genius when it 
came to grasping the underlying elementary principles of 
a problem. If a man, a machine or a method did not 
function, he possessed to an unusually high degree the 
knack of divining just what was fundamentally wrong. 

The purchasers of the mine had little or no confidence 
in the object of their purchase, but they had perfect con- 
fidence in the manager ; so after he had studied the situa- 


tion and asked for a large appropriation to be expended 
in improvements it was ungrudgingly granted. The first 
problem that he had to solve was to improve the quality 
of his product. This he did by the installation of a tipple 
and washer constructed along modern scientific lines, the 
first of its kind to be installed in the Pocahontas field. 
The product obtained set a new standard of excellence in 
Pocahontas coal and was such as to satisfy the demands} 
of the most fastidious. . 

The first problem was solved; the second, and clearly 
the more difficult one, awaited his attention. This was 
the reduction of the cost figure. 


REDUCING THE MINING CosT 


As all mining men who have ever attempted it know, 
any change to more progressive methods is vigorously 
combated by adherents to the old order. This was espe- 
cially true in the instance under discussion, but eventually — 
in the face of bitter opposition from the miners the most 
uptodate electrical and mechanical equipment was in- 
stalled throughout the mine. The pick was discarded for 
the mining machine, the mule was replaced with the elec- 
tric gathering locomotive, and the trapper-boy abdicated 
in favor of the automatic door. Wherever it was possible 
for machinery to take the place of manual labor this was_ 
effected. 

But this alone did not solve the problem. To have an 
efficient machine one must have an efficient man to oper- 
ate it. How, then, must he attract to his plant, or develop 
and keep there as part of his permanent organization, 
men of good habits and sufficient intelligence to take care 
of and to operate on an efficient scale this large amount of © 
machinery ? 

The personnel of his organization was at that time ofl 
as high an order as that of any of the neighboring opera- 
tions, but this did not suffice. He realized, as did Henry 
Ford, that if one would excel in the production of an arti-_ 
cle he must have super-average producers, and here his 
knowledge of the fundamentals of human nature asserted 
itself. He knew that if given the same men the other 
fellow had, he could, with the aid of better living condi- 
tions, more generous treatment and more attractive sur 
roundings, develop them into more efficient workmen. 

With this in mind he set out to build a mining town s¢ 
radically different from any of its neighbors and so en- 
tirely out of keeping with the building traditions of the 
Pocahontas field as to be a continual source of mothe 










and astonishment to the occasional visitor from other 
camps. 

All of the buildings that had been previously erected 
were either torn down or remodeled; the building ground 
was laid out in broad streets and generously sized lots. 
Conveniently planned, neat-appearing and _ well-con- 
structed houses were erected, well back from the street 
lines so as to afford a good sized front yard, which was 
grassed and set with ornamental trees and shrubs. In 
the rear of each house was a vegetable garden, usually 
100x50 ft., the whole inclosed with a neat, substan 
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fence. Pure spring water was furnished to each dwelling, 
and poultry houses and cow stables were provided for the 
use of the tenants. Rent was reduced out of all propor- 
tion to the prices charged by neighboring operations, and 
prices in the company store were reduced to a competitive 
basis with independent merchants, and uniformly courte- 
ous treatment was accorded all customers. 

The reader who may detect nothing unusual in these 
things must remember that this was some years ago; that 
it was in fact, though never advertised as such, pioneer 
welfare work in the Pocahontas coal fields. Other opera- 
tions have been and are following rapidly in its lead. 
The reason they are doing so is because this instance has 
proved beyond a doubt that it pays good dividends in 
dollars and cents. 

Yet there were those—and they were not in the minor- 
ity—who held that the management was simply throwing 
good money after bad and that the result would be an- 
other forced sale. But time has demonstnated that eacli 
step was absolutely essential to the concern’s financial 
success and that had the policy of improvement stopped 
short of its final perfection these pessimistic prophecies 
would have been fulfilled. 

All this leads me back to my opening remark—that the 
difference between a successful and a ruinous policy is not 
always apparent to the onlooker, but that in this instance 
a judicious investment in human welfare spelled success. 


& 


Success in Rail Bonding 
By G. H. Burar* 





SY NOPSIS—Constant inconvenience and expense 

due to poorly bonded mine track led to the inven- 
tion of a rail bond that required no drilling in the 
rail web, no pressing-in of terminals and no driving 
of pins. 





Some four years ago, through the aid of a large elec- 
trical manufacturing company of Chicago, I secured a 
position as electrician with the Northern Central Coal 
Co., of Huntsville, Mo. At that time this firm was op- 
erating two mines, known as No. 2 and No. 12. These 
were about three-quarters of a mile apart and were sup- 
plied with power from the No. 2 Mine. Direct current 
was employed, this being furnished by one 250-kw. Ridg- 
way generator and one Goodman 100-kw. generator. 

The grades in these mines were excessive, ranging from 
11% to 6 per cent., and not long after I went with this 
company it purchased a new combination rackrail loco- 
motive in addition to the three 7-ton Goodman machines 
then employed. 

The track in these mines was a fair specimen of mining 
practice, and the resistance of the track due to bad bonds 
caused an enormous current to pass through the motors, 
this being of course accompanied by a considerable drop 
in voltage. 

- On numerous occasions [ have been called into the mine 
to a motor that had been stalled, and after going over the 
track and repairing the bonding or putting in new bonds 
succeeded in getting the motor to take its load to the shaft 
bottom. Almost every day motor troubles of one sort or 
another were experienced. These mostly took the form of 
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burnouts of armatures, resistance coils or leads. I thought 
over the question of rail-bonding until | came to the con- 
clusion that surely there should be some means of elimin- 
ating a part, and probably a large part, of the troubles to 
which we were subjected. 

After considerable study I evolved what is now called 
the Economy rail bond shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration and had a few of these made up. Some of these 
bonds were put on the rails in wet localities and others 
where the road was dry. One was purposely attached to 
the track near the shaft bottom and so arranged that the 
whole amount of the current used in the mine had to 
pass through it on the return. These trial bonds proved 
so successful that I showed one of them to the general 
superintendent and told him of the results that they had 
attained. He examined it carefuly and assured me that 


it looked good, among its strongest points being the fact 
that no holes had to be drilled in the rail web and that 
scrap wire might be employed. 

When motors were placed in No. 12 Mine the track was 
bonded with these bonds, a considerable number having 
The initial installation proved so suc- 


been made up. 





THe New Economy Raitt Bonp 


cessful that whenever the motor road was extended the 
bonding was done with Economy bonds, and they are today 
in use on over a mile of haulage road, giving excellent 
results and little trouble. They are wnspected periodically 
about every four to five weeks. 

Two years ago the track at No. 2 Mine was taken up 
and regraded, some of the low places being raised. It was 
relaid in part with new rail, ail joints being bonded with 
Economy bonds. After this was done one motor was laid 
off, and the 100-kw. generator furnished abundant power 
where before it required the 250-kw. machine, which was 
then frequently overloaded. 

As may be seen from the illustration, the Economy rail 
bond is extremely simple; since it requires no drilling of 
the rail and no pressing-in,of terminals, it may be readily 
applied to either old or new track. The bonding ele- 
ment—which, as explained above, may’ be old or scrap 
copper wire—is down close to the base of the rail where 
it is out of the way of the wheel flanges and cannot be 
cut or otherwise injured even in case of derailment. 

& 

To carry hot babbitt metal in a mine, heat some small 
pieces of iron red-hot and drop them in the metal, which 
will keep it in a condition to pour for some time. 
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with a Haulage Schedule 


By A. R. ANDERSON* 





SY NOPSIS—In the mine of the Sterling Coal Co. 
the work of haulage is divided into gathering 
proper, trip making and main hauling, the first be- 
ing performed by 2%-ton storage-battery loco- 
motwes and the other elements by trolley locomo- 
tives. To avoid delays the work has been carefully 
synchronized. 





The fluctuating output from any one section of a 
mine makes it almost impossible to systematize the 
haulage of coal and the operation of locomotives so that 
a fixed time schedule may be even approached. Any 
variation from the old catch-as-catch-can basis of hauling 
coal is a departure from methods of long standing and a 
success of great interest. 

The separation of coal mining into the several opera- 
tions of undercutting, shooting and loading, uncertain ele- 
ments such as water, faults, bad top, etc., the uncertainty 
of labor and a number of other lke causes all militate 


mean additional apparatus and more idle time for both 
the apparatus and its attendants, because of the difficulty 
in establishing a schedule to which all the elements could 
conform as before stated. 

However, it is obvious that, no matter how many ele- 
ments are employed, if a system of haulage maintained 
according to a fixed schedule could be established, the effi- 
ciency and reliability of the operation of the mine would 
be raised to a much higher standard. In some cases it 
has been found possible to establish such a schedule and 
adhere closely to it. 

In one notable case, which it is the purpose of this 
paper to describe, it was found advisable to employ, for 
reasons of economy and reliability, three elements in the 
haulage system, one element consisting of storage-battery 
locomotives which handle the cars in the rooms and hauls 
on the entry in front of the rooms only, the second ele- 
ment consisting of a trolley locomotive which handles 
the cars from their position in the entry in front of the 
rooms to a parting on the main entry and a third element 





PiGset: 


against a definite labor schedule. Some of the more ob- 
vious causes have their source, however, in the fluctuating 
demand for coal. If the miners work steadily so that 
places can all be filled with men, if the miners know just 
when cars will be supplied some elements of fluctuation 
can certainly be eliminated. 


TLAULAGE SysTEM UsuALLy DIVIDED INTO GATHERING 
AND MAIN-HAULAGE ELEMENTS 


The system of haulage generally adopted at the present 
time where the workings are at all extensive can be 
divided into two parts—the gathering and the main-haul- 
age elements. For gathering, live stock or locomotives of 
the cable-reel, storage-battery or “crab” type may be em- 
ployed and the main haulage may be afforded by rope or 
locomotives. To subdivide the haulage elements further 
than t's has not often been attempted, because mining is 
not intensive enough as to territory or regular enough as 
to output to keep more elements than this working up to 
capacity. In other words added elements would generally 
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StoRAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE BRINGING LOADED Car Out or Room NECK 


consisting of a trolley locomotive which handles the cars 
between the parting and the tipple. This system is used 
in the mine of the Sterling Coal Co., Ltd., at Salineville, 
Ohio. 

The establishment of a systematic haulage schedule at 
this mine is largely due to the efforts of E. B. McNichols, 
chief electrician, and the success with which this sys- 
tem has been operated gives it an eminence which cannot 
be overlooked. The plan of the mine consists of a main 
entry, off which are driven 11 butt headings and there 
are from 12 to 15 rooms worked on each butt heading. 


Five TroLLEY LOCOMOTIVES AND ELEVEN BATTERY 
LOCOMOTIVES 


The haulage equipment in use consists of one 8-ton 
Jeffrey trolley locomotive for the main haul, two 314-ton, 
one 4-ton, and one 414-ton Jeffrey trolley locomotives 
for the butt-entry hauls, and eleven 214-ton storage-bat- 
tery gathering locomotives used for handling the cars 
in the rooms. One of these was built by the Atlas Car & 
Manufacturing Co., and ten by the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co. The main haulage locomotive handles 36 cars per trip, 
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taking all the loads from, and placing all the empties at, 
a sidetrack along the main haul. 

The butt-entry locomotives take the empties from the 
sidetrack in trains of 12 cars and deliver them to one of 
the 214-ton storage-battery locomotives. Each butt-entry 
locomotive takes care of three butt entries. 



















MAKING Up A Burt-ENtTrY TRIP 


When the butt-entry locomotive brings in a trip of 12 
empties, this trip together with the 214-ton storage-bat- 
tery locomotive is pushed into a room. In the meantime 
the butt-entry locomotive makes into a train the 12 loaded 
ears which have been placed on the entry by the storage- 
battery locomotive. After the loaded trip is coupled up 
it is pulled down to the room where the empty trip and 
storage-battery locomotive are waiting and coupled onto 
them. The empty trip is then pulled with its battery 
locomotive out on the entry, after which the empty trip is 
uncoupled, the loaded trip taken to the parting by the 
butt-entry locomotive, and the storage-battery locomotive 
then proceeds to distribute the empty cars and push them 
to the face of the rooms. 

The reason for pushing the empty trip into a room and 
pulling it out again with the trolley locomotive is to save 
the storage battery from handling the trip of empties 
while the trolley locomotive is on the entry. The twelve 
loads together with two other similar trips taken from two 
other butt entries are taken to the siding to make up a 
trip of 36 loads for the main-haulage locomotive. 


THE SCHEDULE ADOPTED 


With this system of haulage, a schedule is maintained 
approximately as follows: One entry produces 12 cars per 
hour. This means that the 2144-ton storage-battery loco- 
motive in each hour places 12 empties at the face and 
‘takes 12 loads away to the entry leaving them just outside 
the room neck. When these loads have been placed on the 
entry, the butt-entry trolley locomotive comes along, 
leaves 12 empties and picks up the trip of 12 loads, taking 
it to the sidetrack. 

This trolley locomotive comes into each butt entry once 
every hour, and inasmuch as it has three entries to take 
care of, there are 20 min. available for taking care of each 
entry. The main-haulage locomotive, handling 36 cars 
per trip, must make four round trips per hour, or a 
round trip every 15 minutes. 

The average weight of coal loaded into each car is 2700 
lb. and at a rate of production of 12 cars per hour per 
butt entry for 11 butt entries, the capacity of this haui- 
‘age system is approximately 178 tons per hour. On this 
basis, the haulage capacity per day of eight hours, is 1424 
tons. 


WorkInGa METHODS 


This mine operates in what is known as the No. 7-A, 
or strip, bed, which has an average thickness of approxi- 
mately 36 in. at this mine. The average grade in these 
workings does not exceed one per cent. and the maximum 
is less than four. The rooms are mined to a depth of 150 
ft., spaced on 35-ft. centers and staggered on opposite 
sides of the butt entry. The distance between the first 
and last rooms worked does not generally exceed 250 ft. 

These data give an idea of the conditions under which 
the 214-ton storage-battery locomotives work, handling 
only one car at a time except when placing the empties. 


\ 
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Then it is necessary to move the whole train of empties 
on the entry in front of the rooms until they are all 
placed. 

The dimensions of the ten storage-battery locomotives 
built by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. are as follows: 
Track gage, 42 in.; overall width, 4714 in.; length over 
bumpers, 11 ft. 7 in.; overall height, 30 in.; wheel base, 
24 in.; diameter of wheels, 16 in. 


DESCRIPTION OF LOCOMOTIVES 


The locomotives, one of which is illustrated in Fig. 1, 
have structural-steel frames and are designed for double- 
end control. The wheels are outside the frame, which is 
supported on spring journal boxes. Each locomotive has 
one motor designed to have a high efficiency for battery 
work, driving on one axle through a four-lead steel worm 
and a 34-tooth bronze worm wheel, housed to run in oil. 
A chain connects the axles. The locomotives are provided 
with swinging drawbars and band brakes on the armature 
shaft. The battery consists of 36 Type M. V. 9 Iron Clad 
Exide cells. A Sangamo ampere-hour meter, operating 
in conjunction with a shunt trip circuit breaker serves to 
open the circuit automatically upon completion of the 
charge. 

At night one man takes care of the charging of all these 
locomotives. A simple charging panel with resistance 





STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE BEING CHARGED 


Fig. 2. 


coils mounted on the back is provided for each locomotive. 
On this, as seen in Fig. 2 which shows one of the storage- 
battery locomotives being charged, are mounted fuses, an 
underload circuit breaker and two switches which are 
used to vary the charging rate. Fig. 1 shows one of the 
storage-battery locomotives bringing a loaded car out of 
a room neck, 


FoRMERLY GATHERED CARS BY MAN POWER 


Prior to the installation of these locomotives the cars 
were handled in rooms by pushers, three being required on 
each butt entry. Now the motorman on the locomotive is 
the only man required to handle these cars. It is esti- 
mated that the saving thus effected will amount to ap- 
proximately $15,000 per year. 

Locomotives of this kind with an over-all height not te 
exceed 30 in. and a wheel base and over-all length not too 
great to interfere with its operation on small-radius 
curves, are necessarily limited to 42-in. gage and over. 
Any smaller gage would necessitate increasing the over- 
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all height of the locomotive in order to secure proper bat- 
tery capacity. 


CoMPARISON IN FAvor oF “MIDDLEMAN” HAULAGE 


In conclusion, a comparison between this three-element 
and a two-element haulage system which might be used 
in its place, may be of interest. The capacity of each 
storage-battery locomotive in an 8-hr. day under the pres- 
ent system is 96 cars. If these locomotives were elimin- 
ated and the butt-entry locomotives provided with cable 
reels, to enable them to go up into the rooms to place the 
empties and pull the loads, a cable-reel locomotive would 
be required on each entry. The cost of a storage-battery 
locomotive, such as is used here, and that of a cable-reel 
locomotive, such as would be required, are practically the 
same. 

With the two-element system, then, only 11 locomotives 
would be required as compared with 15 under the present 
system, saving the installation of four locomotives repre- 
senting an investment of approximately $7200. Assum- 
ing depreciation and interest at 25 per cent., this invest- 
ment costs approximately $1800 per year. On the other 
hand, with cable-reel locomotives, two men would be re- 
quired on each locomotive, or a total of 22 men for 11 
locomotives. 

With the present system, only one man is required on 
each storage-battery locomotive and two men on each 
butt-entry locomotive, making a total of 19 men. At $60 
per month per man, the present system thus effects a sav- 
ing of $2160 per year, which more than offsets the interest 
and depreciation on the added investment. To this should 
be added the freedom from cable trouble and expense, 
freedom from the expense of more carefully laid and 
bonded track in rooms and the possibility of operating on 
a smaller generator equipment. Thus the economic ad- 
vantages of this three-element system become evident. 
No doubt there are many operations where this plan, 
which has proven its advantages and economy at this 
mine, can be apphed with equal success. 


Concreting Underground 


The Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating 
Co., Stanley A. Easton manager, had about 3100 yd. of 
concrete to place 2100 ft. below ground and reached by the 
Kellogg Adit, which is 10,000 ft. long. This work con- 
sisted of a concrete lining for the ropeway over a station 
at the Kellogg shaft. 

A job of this kind seemed to justify the purchase of a 
mixer. In fact, it seemed best to buy one driven by power 
as there was plenty of compressed air and electricity un- 
derground and there would be little difficulty in arranging 
for connections. But in buying machinery, it is always 
a mistake to look too closely at the job on hand, even 
though it may be the biggest to be attempted for a long 
time. In this case the power mixer would, however, be 
suitable for work in many places, for electricity and com- 
pressed air were available throughout the mine. 


PoRTABILITY OF PowrER M1IxErsS AND MiIxiIne Boarps 


But a power mixer cannot be so easily moved about as 
a portable hand mixer, which, owing to its lightness, is 
available in steep as well as in flat places and where there 
are no roads as well as where the roads are good. The 
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SmItH PorRTABLE CONCRETE MIXER 


problem of how to get the power mixer into place would 
usually be a bigger matter for the mining force to solve 
than the concreting itself whenever a small job had to be 
performed. 

Nor was it reasonable in the Kellogg Adit to plan to do 
without a mixer, because the work to be done was too large 
to be handled in that primitive manner. Besides it is hard 
to perform any kind of a concreting job in the mine by 
hand. The mixing board has to be made much too small 
for effective mixing. If used discontinuously it is likely 
to be always leaking, and even when constantly in service 
the continued strains of transportation have an equally 
bad effect on it. Moreover, a mixing board is not a read- 
ily portable piece of apparatus. In fact, hardly anything 
is more ungainly in a narrow and low place, and a mixer 
of a light pattern like that sold by the T. L. Smith Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., to the B. H. & S. M. & C. Co. is really 
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more portable than the outfit that would have to be hauled 
around the mine if the mixing was to be done by hand. 

It is not necessary to emphasize the fact that machine 
mixing is more thorough than hand work whenever the 
work is not inspected, as must always be the case in the 
smaller jobs around the mine. There is no likelihood when 
a mixer is used that the work will be neglected because of 
its laboriousness. 


Hanp Mixer AVAILABLE IN Narrow PLAcEs 


It was by reason of these advantages that the Smith 
mixer was purchased, and it mixed the concrete thor- 
oughly and—what was more important in the cramped 
quarters available—it took up but little space and so made 
rapid work possible. For portability is not the only virtue 
needed in a machine when workmen have to perform their 
labors in narrow passageways. It is equally important to 
arrange matters so that it is possible to pass around the 
machine with the utmost facility. 

The concrete work done by this Smith machine has 
stood for two years and has shown no sign of cracking or 
scaling, and the mixer is doing scattered jobs around the 
mines and is making money for the company. Had it been 
a power mixer it would probably have been idle from the 
time the big job was completed. 


Electric Safety Lamps im Rescue 
Work 


The success in the rescue work at the Mulga mines near 
Birmingham, Ala., on Oct. 5 of last year, was largely due 
to the opportune presence of electric safety lamps, which 
had been only temporarily installed in the mine by the 
Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp Co. for demonstration pur- 
poses. When the explosion occurred it extinguished the 
open lights and left the men to drift around helplessly in 





SUPERINTENDENT, ForREMAN AND RESCUE SQUAD AT 
Muuea MINE 


the dark. One old colored man in a heading just inby 
from the explosion was wearing an electric lamp, one of 
the eight installed for a demonstration of their value. 
He was able because he had an electric light to lead out 
the men in his entry, and also was successful in reaching 
the seat of the explosion and in bringing out four more 
men that could not have lived much longer in such air as 
they were breathing. 

The treatment of the lamps during the course of the 
rescue work, which lasted 60 hr., was not all that could be 
desired. They were used so as to get the best possible 
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service for the time being rather than with any regard for 
their future use. Some were used continuously for 16 hr. 
without recharging, yet only one gave any trouble, and 
this apparently was tampered with. 

Ira C. Dalrymple says that to the use of these lamps 
he attributes the speedy recovery from the mine of the 
dead and living persons. The rescuers, he says, were 
enabled by the lamps’ aid to penetrate all portions of the 
disturbed area of the mine. There were about 300 men 
working at the time, and all but 17 escaped. 

It is impossible to tell how many men lose their lives 
in an explosion from an inability to find their way out 
quickly owing to the extinguishment of their lamps. It 
must add much to the condition of panic and prevent the 
use of due judgment at a time when such judgment is 
most imperative. Provided the air contains sufficient oxy- 
gen, the lights can usually be reignited. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the air is so foul that this is impossible; and in some 
cases this relighting is not safe, for the explosion may 
have disturbed several brattices, and the gas which collects 
may be the cause of another explosion. The electric safety 
lamp stays lit regardless of the pulsation of the air, and it 
cannot ignite gas even when the air is charged to the 
most effectual explosive percentage. 
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A Case of Imventive Ability 


By WriitIAmM Crooxks* 


In the mining industry, as in all other branches of in- 
dustrial activity, the man who possesses inventive power 
and energy is the one who succeeds. 

I have in mind several successful mining men who have 
outdistanced their fellow-workmen and whose success came 
as a result of exercising originality in their daily work. 
One of these men, with whom I am personally acquainted 
and who is a mine superintendent, is forever trying out 
new schemes. Here are a few of his ideas that are now 
in practical use: The mine he has charge of has a shaft 
for hoisting purposes. The men enter the mine by means 
of a slope, sunk at an angle of 30 deg., through which most 
of the air enters the mine. The surface arrangements 
were so constructed that a large steam line passes near the 
mouth of the slope. This steam line is incased in a con- 
crete culvert, the top of which is level with the surface. 

This superintendent conceived the idea of connecting 
the steam culvert with the intake of the slope. He right- 
ly assumed that he could utilize the radiation of heat 
in the culvert and increase the temperature of the air 
entering the mine. This he accomplished, and I am 
informed that a relative humidity of 94 is now obtained. 


ANOTHER PRACTICAL ‘GESTION 


Here is another of his ideas which increases the effi- 
ciency of haulage: Near the shaft bottom, there were 
several switches operated by trapper boys. He reasoned 
that the more men or boys there were on haulages the 
greater was the liability for accidents. To overcome this, he 
had an old scrapped hand-pump connected to the switch. 
The pump was operated by water pressure from the main 
discharge. With this pressure, he successfully operated 
the switch. Of course, this was crude, but since then 
he has had special cylinders made which operate from a 
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point 25 ft. distant from the points of the switch, this 
being done by the motormen as they pass with their trips. 
Not only did this novel contrivance reduce the cost of coal, 
but from a viewpoint of “safety first” it was a desirable 
improvement, since it removed the boys from the haulage- 
ways. With these and similar ideas he has embodied in 
his work it is needless to say that he is a very successful 
mine superintendent. 

One of the secrets—the main secret—of my friend’s 
success is that he keeps in touch with his surroundings. 
He believes that the mine itself is the best teacher of min- 
ing science, and he spends more than half his time in this 
great school. However, we should not neglect our reading 
in favor of ten hours per day in the mine, for our view 
on mining subjects may become very limited should we 
fail to keep in touch with what is going on in the mining 
world. There is no royal road to learning, and he who 
would win success must read, study and observe, to see 
where improvement can be made, and never let up until 
something has materialized. 

Do not think that because you happen to have a first- 
class certificate in mining you know it all. The man who 
can evolve and invent is welcome anywhere, but the fellow 
who cannot originate and who cannot do anything for the 
interest of human progress requires a certificate before 
anyone will listen to his chatter. 
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Bit Sharpening 


In early practice the power hammer might have been 
defined as a contrivance by which a heavier blow could be 
struck than a man could deliver with a sledge. No one 
seemed to realize that a handy little power hammer would 
cut out the need for the striker, would deliver more blows 
per minute and place them with more precision, and that 
the greater weight of the hammer was only one of its ad- 
vantages. As has usually been the case with new inventions, 
ingenuity was devoted to the task of getting out larger 
and larger hammers with heavier bedplates and with 
cranes for handling large work, and the need and avail- 
ability of machine hammers for the lightest work in the 
smallest shop were too often overlooked. 


SPEEDY Work ELIMINATES REHEATING OF STEEL 


But there is no reason why a hammer run by machin- 
ery should not be made at a reasonable figure and be as 
much an adjunct of a small repair shop as is the drill 
press. There is a great advantage in speedy work, for the 
quicker the work is completed the less need is there for 
frequent reheating of the piece being forged. The speedy 
hammering not only accelerates the work but eliminates 
much of it and saves the steel from deterioration. 

It was with this in mind that the Mayer Bros. Co. 
started the manufacture of power hammers in the town of 
Mankato, Blue Earth County, Minnesota. This village 
would still be unknown to the mining people of the United 
States, despite its 11,000 inhabitants, had it not been 
for its manufacture of hammers which have had a large 
and general sale wherever mining machines are used. 


DESCRIPTION OF MECHANISM 


The hammer is driven by a friction pulley having an 
adjustable boxing. This is placed on the same shaft as a 
heavy crank disk to which a pitman is attached, the rapid 
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vertical movements of which provide the reciprocating 
motion of the hammer. 

But if the hammer blows were taken up directly by 
the crank and shafting the result would be disastrous. In 
the Bradley hammer this strain was absorbed by a heavy 
spring of the carriage-spring type but almost semicircular 
in form. The Dienelt & Eisenhardt hammer, made in 
Philadelphia, had a similar attachment. In the Mayer 
Little Giant Power Hammer the blow is cushioned by a 
spiral spring, thus securing a like result. 

The downward movement of the pitman causes the low- 
er ends of two arms to approach each other, for these lower 
ends are attached to rods connecting to a wristpin which is 
raised when the hammer strikes the block. This approach 
is opposed by the spiral spring mentioned. Thus, without 
much motion the force of the blow is cushioned. 

Every portion of the mechanism subject to wear is ad- 
justable, and all the parts are of the best material. The 
foot treadle that causes the clutch on the friction pulley 
to operate passes entirely round the base of the anvil block 
and can be put in operation by the toe of the blacksmith 
while his heel rests on the floor. As soon as he releases 
the pressure of his foot on the ring, a spiral spring lifts 
the treadle and so releases the clutch on the friction pul- 
ley, thus shutting off the power. 


SPEED OF OPERATION 


The hammer is made in three sizes, 25, 50 and 100 Ib., 
requiring motors of 114, 2 and 3 hp. respectively. The 
rapidity with which the machine will rain blows on a piece 
of steel stock may be easily comprehended from a recital 
of the number of revolutions per minute, each complete 
revolution involving a blow on the anvil. The small-sized 
hammer makes 400 r.p.m. and the others 325 and 250 
respectively. Consequently, it is not surprising that the 
company asserts that 2000 chisel-point bits can be turned 
out in a day or that 2500 old bits can be repointed in the 
same time. This is claimed in connection with the special 
bit die for the manufacturing of pick points for mining 
machines, which has been designed for use with the 50- 
lb. hammer. 

The Monon Coal Co. of Cass, Ind., has no less than four 
of these power hammers and the Shawmut interests in 
Pennsylvania have an equal number at their coal mines. 


Another Definition of Success 


By Cart ScHouz* 


The definition of success is about as uncertain as our 
conception of electricity. Mathematically expressed, suc- 
cess 1s the result of ambition multiplied by degrees, which 
vary with the different individuals. What may appear as 
complete success to one may-be regarded as utter failure 
by the other. By the poor, the rich are usually considered 
successful, and to the worker of the rank and file the 
higher officials and managers may appear symbols of suc- 
cess; and yet these parties may have aims and ambitions 


of a very different character and are totally dissatisfied ’ 


with their accomplishments. In the strict sense of the 
word, success has been attained by those who have the 
feeling that they are doing their work to the best of their 





*President, Coal Valley Mining Co. and the Rock Island 
Coal Mining Co., also vice-president, Consolidated Indiana 
Coal Co., Chicago, III. 
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ability, striving always to do better, and are fair to the 
interests of their employees and employers, as the case 
may be. 

Ambition to advance and progress is the foundation of 
civilization, and to it is due the progress of this age. It 
is fortunate, however, that not all of us aim for success 
in the same direction, and many consider themselves suc- 
cessful without having attained riches or powerful posi- 
tions. 

In a practical way ambition usually receives its reward 
without this reward being the main aim in life. Men 
who apply themselves to their work in the proper spirit 
are usually advanced over those who are diffident. The 
two principal characteristics that always serve to procure 
advancement, and at the same time secure happiness and 
peace of mind, are loyalty and integrity; and employers 
value these two qualities more than anything else in their 
subordinates. 
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Repair 


A Quick 


For those whose mines are not located handily to an 
adequate machine shop some form of steam hammer is 
The uncertainties 


or should it not rather 





an essential. 





A Bett HAMMER AT HAMMOND CoLuierRY OF P. & R. 
CoaL & Iron Co. 


be the certainties—of inadequate service demand work on 
the spot. For if the repair job cannot be completed “be- 
tween trains” there is a possibility that it may have to 
wait over for another day, and in some cases during the 
winter months the delay may be even more considerable, 
for exit and ingress are alike blocked for days. 
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A repair successfully accomplished was made, how- 
ever, where the advantages are not so evident because the 
breakage occurred at a mine in the anthracite region where 
there are machine shops a-plenty. A piston-rod of a three- 
stage Norwalk high-pressure air compressor broke at the 
key connection to the crosshead. Onto this rod, turned 
to a diameter of 2,4; in., the blacksmith at the colliery 
with the aid of a Bell steam hammer welded a new end. 
There was a modern 16-in. lathe at the same mine, and 
so the rod was turned and finished in a couple of hours. 
It was placed in the compressor and is running satisfac- 
torily. 

Those who know what a delay is caused by an accident 
of this kind will realize how great an assistance is such a 
speedy means of repair. The breakage occurred at the 
Hammond mine of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Tron Co., which has ten 300-lb. steel-frame Bell com- 
bined steam hammers at its various collieries. These are 
used for welding pieces of circular section up to 214 and 
3 in. in diameter and those of rectangular section up to 
%gx3l4 in. They also straighten axles 214% in. to 3 in. in 
diameter. 

The Bell hammer was originally designed for making 
the wrought-iron forgings to be used in the first coal- 
burning steamboat on the Great Lakes. It has been in 
active use and under continuous development for 50 years 
and so has proved its merits. The Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
for instance, has nine of these hammers of various sizes at 
its many operations. The Bell hammer is made by the 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Nobody could make a success out of filling bottles with 
booze tf nobody would empty those bottles. 


The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—The Elk Coal Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, has brought suit against its miners for vio- 
lation of contract, and the miners have sued the 
company. The year-long strike in eastern Ohio 
continues. The Rockefeller Foundation has agreed 
to give relief to destitute miners in Colorado to 
the extent of $100,000. The act relating to minors 
in Alabama and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill in Pennsylvania are discussed. 





which operates a 
Muskingum 
miners in- 


The Hlk Coal Co; of Columbus, Onbio, 
mine in the Crooksville district near Roseville, 
County, Ohio, has brought suit against its 154 
dividually to collect damages to the sum of $25,000 for the 
alleged failure of their employees to carry out the wage 
agreement made Apr. 1, 1914. 

On Mar. 17 three men were discharged by the mine boss for 
insubordination. Thereupon all the miners stopped work and 
demanded the reinstatement of the discharged employees. 
The company refused to allow them to work, and the officials 
of the United Mine Workers of America in Ohio were notified. 
These state officials ordered the strikers to return to work, and 
the Roseville local charter was revoked. By a vote of 67 to 
28 the Roseville local asked for the renewal of their charter, 
but the state officials require that their demands be granted 
before the charter is returned. 

In its suit the Elk Coal Co. called attention to a clause in 
the wage agreement providing that all disputes are to be re- 
ferred to the district mine officials for arbitration. This part 
of the agreement was violated; hence the filing of the suit. 


Miners Endeavor to Offset Action of Elk Coal Co. 
John Moore, president of the Elk Coal Co., is authority for 
the statement that about a dozen of the miners, practically all 
of whom are Americans, have transferred their properties to 


their familics. 
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As no settlement had been made by the evening of Mar. 27 
between the striking miners and the company, 50 of the em- 
ployees filed suit against the Elk Coal Co, for their unpaid 
wages. It is expected that 90 others will file their claims. 
The coal company was holding back about $4000 due in wages 
to pay the expected judgment of $25,000. 

Apparently there is some hope of a settlement in the Cos- 
hocton field. The operators and the union arrived at a set- 
tlement some months ago, but the miners were obdurate when 
the matter was submitted to a referendum. Ags the operators 
are willing to pay more than 47c., there is no reason for the 
delay in settlement. The district is small, having only about 
1000 miners. 

The eastern Ohio strike situation is unchanged. Only small 
operations are working in the eastern Ohio and Coshocton 
districts. There is no chance of a settlement in the former 
district, though the strike has now lasted a year. President 
Wilson seems to be waiting for the passage or rejection of the 
Gallagher amendment to the Green Antiscreen Bill before tak- 
ing action. 

Nick Mausreck, a striking miner of East Liverpool, was 
shot recently while he and two other strikers were trying to 
persuade nonunion men to quit work at the small mine of 
the Island Run Coal Co. 


Rockefeller Foundation in Colorado 


The Rockefeller Foundation, through its president, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has consented to assist the State Committee 
on Unemployment and Relief in Colorado to the amount of 
$100,000 if necessary, during the next three months. It is 
hoped that by that time work may be found for the unem- 
ployed on farms and in mines or elsewhere. W. L. Mack- 
enzie King is the director of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the foundation. 

Seeing that many of these men who are thus cast on the 
generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation are men who since 
they drifted into Colorado have done nothing but make trouble 
for Mr. Rockefeller and the corporation in which he is in- 
terested, and seeing further that Mr. Rockefeller has not made 
anything but the most meager returns on his Colorado invest- 
ment, we cannot but admire the liberality with which he 
overlooks the past and sees only the need of the men, dis- 
regarding their crimes and their folly. 

We have heard much of the packed juries in Colorado, but 
however unfairly they meay be selected, they seem to be little 
disposed to convict the men brought before them. Perhaps the 
men are not guilty, but someone is, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that no one is to suffer for the terrible crimes by 
which Colorado has been disgraced. The citizens of that state 
should make every endeavor to see that none escape. 


Child Labor in Alabama 


A law was approved on Jeb. 24 in Alabama requiring that 
“no child under the age of 16 years shall be employed, per- 
mitted or suffered to work in any capacity in, about or in con- 
nection with any mine, coal breaker, coke oven or quarry.” 
The act provides that after Sept. 1 of this year no child under 
13 years old, and after the same date next year no child under 
14 years, shall be employed in any gainful occupation, ex- 
cept agriculture or domestic service. Children under 16 years 
must not be employed at any hazardous occupation, and em- 
ployment certificates are required before they can engage in 
such work, except in connection with agriculture or domestic 
service. 


Compensation in Pennsylvania 


The joint House Judiciary General Committee and the 
Senate Corporations Committee of the State of Pennsylvania 
have been giving hearings on the Brumbaugh Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. The principal objections were to the ex- 
emption of fa:m labor and domestic servants, the granting of 
compensation to aliens in larger sums than they would get 
in their own countries, the judgment liens, the removal of 
the common-law defense for corporations and the state in- 
surance features, which mutual- and stock-insurance heads 
claim remove competition. 

The exclusion of farm laborers and domestic servants is 
merely a means of conciliating a large vote. The employees 
of a farmer or of a householder need compensation just as 
much as a man who works for a corporation. The miners 
want the compensation raised to 66% per cent. of the wage. 
Van Bittner, of Pittsburgh, and Frances Feehan, of Hazleton, 
spoke in favor of this percentage. 

Edgar W. Tate, of the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern 
R.R. and the Shawmut coal interests, said that a death after 
300 weeks should not be compensable, as the cause of death 
would be hard to determine and might not be due to the 


accident causing disability. He desired the time reduced to 
100 weeks. 
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The Secret of Success* 


By Tuomas DREIER 


The secret of success is not a secret. Nor is it some- 
thing new. Nor is it something hard to secure. To be- 
come more successful, become more efficient. Do the little 
things better. So work that you will require less super- 
vision. The least superyision is needed by the person who 
makes the fewest mistakes. Do what you can do and what 
you should do for the institution for which you are work- 
ing and do it in the right way, and the size of your income 
will take care of itself. 

Let your aim ever be to better the work you are doing. 
But remember always that you cannot better the work you 
are doing without bettering yourself. The thoughts that 
you think, the words that you speak and the deeds you 
perform are making you either better or worse. 

You can be what you will to be. Forget yourself in 
rendering service to others. If an employee, strive to 
make yourself of greater value to your employer. Look 
upon yourself as a manufacturer. Think of yourself as 
being in business for yourself. Regard yourself as a 
maker and seller of service, and ever bend your thought 
and your energies toward the improvement of your 
product. 

The wise manufacturer never injures his machinery 
willfully. Your body, your mind, your soul serve as your 
plant. Eat and drink only that which will nourish your 
body ; entertain only thoughts that will enrich your mind. 

The world is hungry for quality service. It wants to 
pay for it. It is paying for all it can get. The market is 
not crowded. There is a chance for you right now. There 
is a chance for you right where you are. The time to start 
is now. 


*This article was submitted for our Success Number by 
J. G. Puterbaugh, president of the McAlester Fuel Co., Mc- 
Alester, Okla. 
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The Mining Engineer and 
Publicity 


The mining engineer has certainly failed completely 
to place himself before the public in the right light. We 
hear about the “wonderful” advances in bridgework and 
railroading. Even in our schoolbooks we read about the 
ingenuity of the inventors of the cotton gin, the harvester 
and the sewing machine. The pictures of these men and 
machines are associated with our earliest recollections. In 
fact there was a time when we were divided between a de- 
sire to duplicate these inventions and a longing to be a 
cowboy and kill Indians, so fervent was our hero worship 
for these pilots of industry. 

But the public has no such thoughts about the mining 
engineer. Only his mistakes have refused to stay buried. 
His triumphs have failed to impress themselves on the 
public. The only epithet the average man deems fitting in 
connection with the mines is “awful.” He has used that 
word so much that usually it has no meaning, but when he 
says those “awe-full mines” he breaks the word up with a 
hyphen and seems to be dwelling on its significant deriva- 
tives. 

He does not admire the system with which mines are 
worked. He does not pay tribute to the marvelous suc- 
cesses of the mining-machine makers who have discovered 
a means of cutting coal like cheese. He overlooks the fact 
that the coal operator gets out the coal for a fifth or tenth 
part of the money which is actually paid for its delivery 
to the cellar. He does not marvel at the system of ven- 
tilation which delivers a steady breeze through miles of 
airways. There is no interest for him in the fact that 
the water pumped from our mines is in places ten times 
as heavy as the coal extracted. 

The wonders of the mines have been overlooked, partly 
because the mines are far from the big cities, and partly 
because the mining engineer has not sought the requisite 
publicity, and partly also because we are no longer an 
appreciative people. 

When institutes meet, the local spellbinders rise and 
tell the guests at the banquet table how important is the 
mining industry. All they know about the mines is the 
total tonnage produced and the number of men employed. 
Their rhapsodies fall entirely flat because no one has really 
acquainted these orators or the public with what consti- 
tutes the real wonder of mining—its ingenuity and its 
problems. 

Recently a doctor was overheard to say that engineering 
was an easy subject to master, because once learned no 
more study was needed. The professional stock-in-trade 
required no replenishment. It was not like medicine, 
where new discoveries were being made every day. 

It is needless to point out that mining is progressing 
as fast if not faster than medicine. And the retort dis- 
courteous, which we also overheard, was also true. It was 
that medicine was largely expending its energy in chasing 
its own tail and frequently heralded its revivals of old 
principles as if they were new inventions. 
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The trouble with the mining profession is that it lacks 


advertising. It should have its right place in the public 
prints. The articles read at the institutes should be care- 


fully briefed for the public consumption and should be 
given a proper place in the press. Space for politics is 
conceded by the yard; space for mining and engineering— 
even in such mining and manufacturing centers as Pitts- 
burgh—is granted grudgingly by the inch. 

That is not the condition of things in England. The 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, when 
in session, receives in the better class of papers page after 
page of copy. Scientific lectures are reproduced in the 
newspapers, briefed it is true, but at what would here be 
regarded as being at great length. 

Once accustom the public to consume such matter, and 
without question it will soon be in demand. It is 
the duty of the mining engineer to his profession and 
to his industry to give the public to understand what mar- 
velous advances are being made by both. 


Canada Desires a Higher Coal 
Tariff 


The competition of foreign coal and fuel oil with local 
coal has led to efforts being made to induce the Dominion 
of Canada to protect the coal-mining industry of the west- 
ern provinces. This desire for protection has probably 
been accentuated by the depression in business and the 
impoverishment in Vancouver Island following a long 
strike. It is also, perhaps, fed by the “Made in Canada” 
movement which has been fostered so naturally as a re- 
sponse to our own “Made in America” campaign. 

This subject was brought before the convention of Dis- 
trict 18, United Mine Workers of America, when dele- 
gates from the coal-mining districts of Alberta and south- 
eastern British Columbia met at Lethbridge, Alta., about 
the middle of February. A press dispatch from Leth- 
bridge, dated Feb. 19, stated: “To relieve the abnormal 
distress prevailing in mining camps the miners will take 
steps to forcibly impress on the federal and provincial 
governments the need for adequate relief. At the miners’ 
convention a resolution was submitted urging that a tax 
be placed on all coal coming in from the United States. 
It was said that much of the distress was due to the fact 
that 50 per cent. of the coal used in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan was admitted to Canada free of duty, that the pro- 
duction of a similar quantity in the district would give 
employment to 3000 men and at the same time afford the 
government a revenue from the royalty paid on the in- 
creased quantity of coal which would be mined in the dis- 
trict,” 

About the same time a deputation from the coal-mining 
districts of Vancouver Island and of Nicola Valley on 
the mainland of British Columbia waited on the provincial 
government at Victoria and urged that it endeavor to in- 
duce the federal government to impose a customs duty 
of one cent a gallon on coal oil now admitted into Canada 
duty free. It was represented that last year there was 
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brought into British Columbia a quantity of fuel oil 
equivalent to 700,000 tons of coal. Five years ago, it 
was stated, only 5,000,000 gal. of fuel oil was brought 
into British Columbia annually from California, but the 
trade has since grown enormously so that in 1914 the 
quantity thus imported was not less than 110,000,000 gal. 
The oil trade was said to be booming while the coal trade 
is languishing, with several thousands of coal miners 
working only half-time or less. 

On the other hand, an influential deputation, represent- 
ing some of the larger users of oil, made strong objections 
before the provincial government, opposing any such action 
as the coal-mining interests desired. Representatives of 
railway and steamship companies using much fuel oi! 
and of a local oil-refining company urged that large in- 
vestments had been made in railway and steamship equip- 
ment and plant for the storage and burning of oil and 
that the cost of substituting coal-burning for oil-burning 
equipment could not be borne. This deputation, as also 
that representing the coal-mining industry, was asked to 
put its case in writing and the provincial government 
would forward both to the federal authorities at Ottawa. 

Western members of the Dominion House of Commons, 
now in session at Ottawa, have been asked by many of 
their constituents, through local boards of trade, to do 
everything possible to secure the imposition of a duty on 
fuel oil, for the reason, as urged from Nanaimo, that “con- 
ditions are not improving and the community’s prosperity 
depends upon the protection of coal against duty-free oil.” 
The representative of Nanaimo in the House of Commons 
has written in reply: 

We are taking up this matter with the Prime Minister, 
but I would warn you not to be too optimistic as to the result, 
for the following reasons: There is a war tax of 7% per cent. 
ad valorem placed on crude petroleum, also on the finished 
product, that is, on the finer oils. There is also an import 
duty of similar amount placed on bituminous coal. Both these 
taxes are in favor of the coal-mining industry, especially of 
the Vancouver Island field. Of course they are essentially 
war taxes, and wiil be removed when they have served the 
purpose for which they were intended. This would leave 
the coal-mining industry without any protection whatever. 
We intend suggesting to the Prime Minister the advisability 
of appointing a small but efficient commission to advise the 
government as to the best means of encouraging and pro- 
tecting the coal-mining industry. 
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The Consumption of Coal by 
Miners 


In 1913 the mines of the United States sold to the local 
trade and their employees—principally the latter—15,- 
871,535 tons, or an amount equal to 2.9 per cent. of the 
coal shipped and converted into coke. Had the miners 
of the United States produced only the same amount of 
coal per man per year as those in Great Britain, the ton- 
nage consumed in local trade and for the use of employees 
would have been 44,282,000 tons. Thus 28,410,000 tons 
would have been wasted. The tonnage of coal used for lo- 
cal purposes would have been equal to 8.3 per cent. of the 
aggregate tonnage shipped and coked instead of 2.9 per 
cent., which, as has been said, was the proportion actually 
used. 

The saving thus made of nearly 30,000,000 tons every 
year is a considerable conservation, arising partly from 
methods which are not conservational but which seek 
mainly a large production per man engaged. It must not 
be forgotten therefore that, in order to save coal, much 
coal, as well as much labor, is often wasted. The ques- 
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tion for the conservationists is, How can we save coal with- 
out a loss greater than the value of the mineral conserved ? 

Were the miners of the United States everywhere to 
produce as much as they do in the Pennsylvania bitumi- 
nous mines the showing in favor of this country’s meth- 
ods would be even better. In Pennsylvania an amount 
equivalent to 2.5 per cent. of the tonnage shipped and 
converted into coke was consumed by local trade and for 
the use of employees. Yet had the employees of Penn- 
sylvania produced only as much as those in Great Britain 
the equivalent of 9.2 per cent. would have been expended 
in heating the homes of the employees and in local trade. 

In fact, the small percentage of tonnage used locally 
in Pennsylvania bituminous regions probably arises chiefly 
from the large output of each man employed, for a miner 
who mines 3.78 tons per day in Pennsylvania will prob- 
ably use no more and no less coal directly or indirectly 
than the man who mines 1.98 tons per day in Michigan. 

Just to what extent the local trade in coal consists of 
trade not directly maintained for the benefit of the mines 
would be hard to assert. But it is certain that, on the 
other hand, much coal which is shipped is employed to 
manufacture what the miner needs. So that, all things con- 
sidered, the figures labeled “for local trade and miner’s 
use” really represent a sum not very different from that 
part of the tonnage which is actually used for purposes 
incidental to mining, excluding that used at the mines for 
steam and heat. 

Some day, it is to be hoped, we shall adopt methods 
of conservation in which labor, surface conditions and ma- 
terial will all be conserved. It appears that it will soon 
be possible, by a form of mining slightly different from 
any now in operation, to make such a perfect consumma- 
tion of economy. Our present room-and-pillar methods 
are as badly out of date as the methods of home industry 
customary in the Middle Ages. Some day we will see a 
mine run as intensively as a factory, the actual digging 
operations in which will be spread over an area scarcely 
larger than that occupied by a big machine shop. 

Meantime we can congratulate ourselves that we have 
a lower loss of life per million tons produced than Ger- 
many, France or Japan and a larger output per man em- 
ployed than any country in the world, while the future 
gives bright promise that we may yet capture other 
records. Meanwhile let the conservationists continue 
their good work, for it is not likely that we shall succeed 
in saving coal unless we are continually urged to handle 
it as a patrimony owned equally by our children. 


Our readers will be pleased to be apprised of the follow- 
ing incident which occurred after the Layland explosion. 
Frederick T. Haskin, a writer for the Pittsburgh Gazette- 
Times, relating the story of the rescue work, says among 
other matters scarcely less apocryphal: “Staggering 
toward them were five men, pale as death through their 
grime, and barely able to walk. One of them had his head 
wrapped in an improvised helmet made of brattice cloth, 


so that his nose was covered, while he fanned air into his 


mouth with the aid of a tin bucket.” 

Apparently he thought that afterdamp has a peculiarly 
severe effect on the nose but could be breathed through 
the mouth with impunity. Or is this one of the many in- 
stances in which a newspaper writer has supplemented 
fact by drawing on a generous imagination ? 
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Success in Educating the 


Foreigner 

The recent discussion on “The Foreigner in Mining” 
interested me greatly, and I want to relate some of my 
experience in educating this class of mine-workers. Before 
doing so, however, I will say that the foreigners, or the 
great majority of them at least, are not capable of mak- 
ing much headway by themselves. As a class, they re- 
quire much pushing. 

The majority of the foreigners employ ed in these mines 
enjoy sitting around the coke ovens, in the evening, after 
the day’s work is done, and recounting the happenings 
of the day or recalling incidents past and present. Such 
was the general condition of this class when I first came 
to the coking plant. I approached several of these men 
and found a ready response to my inquiries. They said 
that they would gladly attend a night school if they had a 
teacher. I offered my services and promised that if more 
was required than what the superintendent of the plant 
and I could give them, we would arrange to have a teacher 
come over from the adjoining township. 

The following evening a meeting was held in the little 
schoolhouse, and five men were present. Everything was 
arranged that evening for the opening of the night school 
at once. This was done, the first session of the school be- 
ing held the next evening. The work began with the study 
of reading, writing and arithmetic. At the end of a month 
there were 14 scholars in attendance. Some of these 
could not read or write, and a few did not know A from B, 
but they all persevered in their work. The first term 
lasted six months and at its close each man could read 
and write and some were so far advanced as to be able to 
figure in decimals. 

It may readily be imagined that it took lots of grit and 
perseverance to keep this class together and to make it in- 
teresting to all. Occasionally the men would stay away 
by turns, but whenever this happened I would hunt 
them up and ask them the reason for their absence. Often 
the reply was, “I can’t learn,” or “I hate to trouble you 
so much,” or “I am so tired in the evening that I do not 
feel like studying.” Still we persevered. The class was 
held twice a week, the session opening at 7 o’clock in the 
evening. Often we would not leave the school until 10 
or 10:30 o’clock. 

The class has been in session for three months, this 
term ; and we have a few more advantages than we enjoyed 
last year, owing to the superintendent’s taking up the 
matter with the company. Being a progressive man him- 
self, he succeeded in interesting the company in the men’s 
welfare. As a result the officials gave us the use of one 
of the company’s houses and had it fixed up for a school, 
including also a “First-Aid room.” The men were 
free to meet in this place every evening, if they desired, 
and those who wished enjoyed the privilege of smoking. 

At the present time many of the men are well advanced 
in the common rudiments and have commenced the study 
of mining, including mining laws. Monday night is 
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“First-Aid night.” There are 20 men in the First-Aid 
class, and the mine foreman is the instructor. Indirectly, 
the sessions of the school are a great benefit in keeping the 
men occupied and drawing them away from the saloons. 
I often mention in my talks the evils of gambling and 
drinking, and this has a good effect. 

The work of the school keeps me busy in my spare 
time, looking over the work of the previous night or pre- 
paring questions for the following evening. However, no 
one but those engaged in the work knows the satisfaction 
that comes from seeing the improvement of men who were 
once illiterate, but are now able to read and write. This 
satisfaction certainly pays well for all the energy expended 
in keeping the men interested and at work. I can say 
that the experience gained has been a personal benefit to 
myself. JI am convinced that if more mine officials would 
interest themselves in the same way for the welfare of their 
men there would be less booze consumed and less crime 
committed. The work will produce better men and more 
skillful workmen in the next generation, if not in this. Its 
tendency is to make law-abiding citizens. 

JOHN T.. BRADLEY, 
Mine Foreman, Elm Grove Works. 
Dunbar, Penn. 


Reco gnition of Bravery 


Letter No. S—I have been much impressed with the 
letters that have already been written on this subject and 
was particularly pleased to note the attitude taken by 
Coat AGE in response to the same, as appears at the 
bottom of p. 383, Coat Acz, Feb. 27. 

As stated in “Bykem’s” Letter No. 1, “Deeds of heroism 
in and about a mine are, as a rule, given little considera- 
tion and quickly forgotten, because it is generally assumed 
that such acts are a part of a miner’s calling, and he is 
expected to face all dangers without a thought for his 
own personal safety.” 

I heartily concur in this judgment of public opinion. 
Wherever or whenever there is an explosion, or other 
disaster in a mine, the miner is ever on hand and ready 
to face any danger, none being too great for him, in an 
effort to rescue fellow workmen. What is his reward 
for such heroic sacrifice? The record of the disaster 
published in the county paper or possibly the daily local 
may contain a mention of his brave act; but rarely does 
his name appear in the official report of the disaster, 
and the fact is soon forgotten that others than members 
of the regular rescue corps rushed to the scene have taken 
part. Too often it happens that the names and deeds 
of the trained official rescuers are emblazoned on the 
record as being the ones to whom all credit is due. The 
humble miner, whose courage, bravery and prompt action 
made possible the later work of the regular rescuers, is 
practically lost to view in the glamor of the occasion. 
And yet he it was, in many cases, who ably assisted in 
the actual performance of the work done on the arrival 
of the official rescuers. 
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Bykem asks, “Would it be better to bring all worthy acts 
under one general classification ?” and “Should the award 
be entirely honorary in all cases?” It seems to me better 
that any award for bravery should be wholly honorary 
and without partiality. In my opinion there should be 
an honor roll on which should be placed the names of all 
mine workers whose brave acts are worthy of mention. 
It is not that such recognition is necessary to arouse the 
miner to action; nor that the miner desires that his act 
should be especially mentioned; but this very fact that 
he asks nothing is all the more reason why his acts should 
be recognized in a suitable manner. 

No true miner holds back from the work of rescue, in 
time of peril, fearing that he will not receive due credit for 
his act or be suitably rewarded for the sacrifice he makes. 
His first thought is the peril of his fellow workman, and 
he is actuated by his desire and hope that he can rescue 
the one in danger. He looks for no reward—he asks for 
none. For this reason he should be given a generous 
recognition in a way that will show clearly that his act 
is appreciated. I hope that this question will appeal 
to many and that we shall have the benefit of their views. 
By this means, the broadest and most helpful measures 
will be developed. 

JOHN NEAL. 


Dayton, Tenn. 


[As an illustration of the fact mentioned in the above 
letter that the description of many mine disasters and 
the record of brave acts performed by local men and 
published in the local papers rarely find a wider publicity, 
we have abstracted the following from a report of the 
Belle Valley mine explosion on May 20, 1913, as taken 
from the Jeffersonian, a local paper of Cambridge, Ohio 
The record speaks for itself. It is, in substance, as 


follows: 


That there were not more lives lost in the Imperial mine 
disaster of Saturday night last is due to the cool head of 
J. B. Morris, superintendent of the Caldwell mine, at Cald- 
well, who with his able assistants, Harry Rowland, John 
Smalley and M. 8S. Moore, was the first to enter the mine 
and do any effective work following the explosion. 

Superintendent Morris is one of the most experienced 
coal-mining men in this part of the state. He is a quiet, un- 
assuming man, having little to say of his own acts. Mr. 
Morris was at his home in Caldwell on the fateful Saturday 
evening when notified of the disaster in the Imperial mine 
at Belle Valley and asked if he would take charge of a rescue 
party. He replied that he would if he could get an automo- 
bile. Almost before he could equip himself for the journey, 
two automobiles were at his door and a flying trip was made 
to the mine. 

Arriving on the scene, Mr. Morris learned that a few brave 
rescuers, under the lead of Henry Fairhurst, were already in 
the mine attempting a rescue. Having carefully selected a 
few experienced men from among the many who offered their 
services, Mr. Morris hurried below with his party. Finding 
a doctor at’ the bottom of the shaft, waiting for those in the 
mine to bring out a man with a broken leg, Mr. Morris sent 
the physician to the top of the shaft, telling him to wait 
there for the man, who would be sent up as soon as brought 
out. 

Proceeding then as rapidly as possible along the entry, 
while making necessary repairs by closing open crosscuts 
with canvas, the party first picked up J. R. Yeager and sent 
him to the shaft bottom, badly hurt. Mr. Fairhurst was then 
found overcome with the afterdamp, and all the remaining 
members of the first party were more or less affected by the 
gas and had to be removed, they having advanced too rapidly 
ahead of the air. Having sent all these men out of the mine, 
the party in charge of Mr. Morris continued the investigation 
of the mine for three hours before returning to the top of 
the shaft. All this was done before the arrival of the special 
train bringing Superintendent Mathews and Deputy Mine 
Inspector Elwood, together with some Cambridge surgeons. 
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The above account taken from a local paper, we believe, 
found no publicity in any official record and illustrates 
the point to which correspondent refers and which is 
certainly worthy of attention —Epr1ror. | 


Directors’? Visits 


In the “Extracts from a Superintendent’s Diary” on 
p. 507 of Coat AcE for Mar. 20, 1915, is incidentally re- 
vealed what I believe is one of the greatest idiocies of the 
ordinary board of directors: 

For two years now we have been looking forward to a 
visit from our directors, but only today was the great event 
consummated. 

On several occasions during that two-year period word 
came down the line that we might expect the inspection 
party in a few weeks, but always before we completed our 
house cleaning the rumor would be discredited and our im- 
provised whitewash squad would be dismissed. But about 
two weeks ago positive instructions were issued from our 
general manager’s office to prepare for today’s inspection, 
and the wording of the order made it clear that this time 
there would be no change of plans. 

As a consequence the past two weeks has been a busy 
time for the floating gangs. All scrap iron has been gathered 
up and classified, mud holes in our roadways have been filled 
in, grease and oil spots on engine house floors have been 
sanded and scrubbed, and two crews with whitewash mixtures 
have transformed trees, fences and outbuildings into veritable 
snowdrifts. 

I know just the procedure, for the last big plant I 
worked in had a Boston board of directors that always 
sent word a week ahead that it was coming to see us, and 
then there would be the most frantic cleaning up imagin- 
able. If the board had ever gum-shoed down to see us 
the members would have seen something that would have 
opened their eyes. 

Inasmuch as industrial dirt usually means industrial in- 
efficiency, if a plant were kept reasonably clean all the 
time, in fear of an unannounced directors’ visit, the oper- 
ating results would probably be better. 

Here’s hoping that some day there will be more pussy- 
footed directors whose desire to know the business will 
outweigh their sense of their own overwhelming import- 
ance. 

Donaup M. Lippe. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Safety Hints 


Letter No. 1—I1 wish to offer a few comments on two 
of the statements contained in the letter of Mine Inspec- 
tor Rose, Coat Aaz, Feb. 27, p. 385. First, Mr. Rose 
states as follows: 

I am not opposed either to safety committees in mining or 
to the posting of danger signals in and about coal mines as 
a precautionary means of impressing the idea of safety on all 
mine workers. However, I greatly fear that the multiplicity 
of these signs, giving warning of unsafe places or conditions, 
may engender in the minds of many mine workers the idea 
that all unsafe places are properly marked and guarded, and 
that less care and precaution are needed on their part in pro- 
tecting themselves in their own working places or where such 
danger signals do not appear. 

I agree with Mr. Rose’s suggestions that danger 
signs may be overworked and, as a result, lose part of 
their significance and usefulness. Where there is a great 
multiplicity of such signs it is true that miners may grow 
careless and indifferent to their meaning; and, in the ab- 
sence of danger signs in certain places, they may naturally 
assume that if the place was dangerous it would be so 
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However, from Mr. Rose’s reference to the miners’ own 
working places it would seem that he suggests placing 
such signs at the working face. I do not believe that 
the erection of danger signs is justified in working places ; 
nor in the inside entries leading to a few rooms only. In 
such places covering but a small area, the miners working 
there may be assumed to know the weak places and to 
be more familiar with the local conditions existing therein 
than anyone else. In fact, Mr. Rose later remarks, in re- 
spect to the mine foreman not being as well acquainted 
with the conditions in a working place as the miner who 
works there continually, shows that he is of the same 
epinion. 

Tracklayers and timbermen whose duties call them to 
work in many such places have learned to look for danger 
and they do not expect to see danger signs in such places. 
In general, it is a safe rule that where but a few men are 
working they may be expected to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the conditions of the place and the verbal instructions 
of the foreman warning them occasionally of the need of 
caution should be sufficient. Moreover, a verbal warning 
carries with it the human element, and is often more 
forcible than a printed sign, which is merely mechanical. 

On all main entries, haulways, manways and other fre- 
quented places I favor the posting of danger signs in 
every place where danger lurks. However, it is important 
to remember that the erection of such danger signs does 
not fulfill al/ the duties of the mine foreman or the men 
frequenting such places. 

I believe the sign “Safety First” has a good general ef- 
fect as impressing continually on the minds of all persons 
the need of necessary precaution in their work; but let 
the management follow this precept by making the mine 
reasonably safe. It is incumbent on them to see that all 
entries are well lighted; the floor free from obstructions ; 
the roof well timbered; refuge holes provided at regular 
intervals where needed and kept whitewashed and well 
lighted. Indeed everything should be done to promote 
safety in the mine. In addition to this, all places that 
cannot be made absolutely safe should be plainly marked 
with suitable danger signs to warn any who are not ac- 
quainted with their condition. 

Again, referring to Mr. Rose’s statement, “Train and 
discipline every mine worker to detect dangerous condi- 
tions and to know how to avoid or escape them,” I want 
to say that in spite of the best effort in this direction, on 
the part of both officials and miners, it is unavoidable 
that many who are employed and permitted to work in 
the mine do not possess the necessary knowledge and train- 
ing that will enable them to detect and avoid danger. 
Their training is inadequate. In many cases, it is the 
result of the miner’s previous association and experience 
in mines where he has been employed. 

For example, it frequently happens that a young miner 
when first engaging in the work of mining coal at the face 
finds that his “buddy” takes all the necessary precautions 
for safety. Asa result, he comes to depend too much on 
the older man rather than on himself. Again, the more 
frequent visits of the mine foreman to a new man’s place 
has a tendency to relieve the worker of that sense of per- 
sonal responsibility which is thus shifted to the foreman’s 
shoulders. 

The negligence of the average practical miner as a 
factor in the inadequate training of the beginner was 
forcibly impressed on me by the words of an old miner, 
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who remarked, “When I took my boys to the mine with 
me I always went over the roof, sounding it carefully, 
while the boys went at once to work. In doing this, I 
made a mistake. I should have made them do the sound- 
ing of the roof. As it was, they learned to depend wholly 
on me instead of on themselves, in this respect. Now I 
find when I visit the rooms where they are working for 
another that they follow too much their old habits of 
going at once to the coal face and beginning to work as 
soon as they enter their rooms, without knowing whether 
the place is safe or not.” 
Gro. N. Lantz. 
New Straitsville, Ohio. 
wg 
Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. 41—I have read with great interest all 
the letters relating to mining laws and legislation. I 
consider this discussion a most important one, in which 
many valuable suggestions have been made. There are, 
however, two points that I think have been neglected 
by writers thus far. 

Much has been said in regard to the granting of cer- 
tificates; but I do not remember that the question of 
requiring a mine superintendent to hold a certificate has 
been mentioned. I want to ask, Why is a mine fore- 
man required to hold a certificate showing that he is 
capable of performing the duties of his position, while 
the mine superintendent, who is his superior, is exempt 
from such requirement? By what law of reasoning can 
it be shown that the responsibility for the safe opera- 
tion of the mine should rest on the mine foreman, who 
must act in accordance with the orders he receives from 
his superintendent; while the latter is not required by 
law to pass an examination or to otherwise give evidence 
that he possesses the same knowledge and is as capable 
as the foreman who carries out his orders? 

The mining laws of Europe are often held up as 
being examples to follow. If this is true, why should 
not some of the best features of these laws be incorpor- 
ated in our own statutes? In England, a mine manager 
(superintendent) must have a first-grade certificate, 
while the mine foreman is only required to have a second- 
grade certificate, in order to hold that position, in any 
mine. 

In England, all mines are considered gaseous; there 
is no such classification as “gaseous” and “‘nongaseous.” 
The mine manager (superintendent) there must pass 
an examination that is about as severe as that required 
of our mine inspectors. If this is necessary in Eng- 
land where the conditions of labor are much better than 
in this country I would ask, Why is this matter entirely 
ignored in the mining laws of Pennsylvania and other 
states? The condition existing here seems all the more 
strange when we reflect that the mine foreman can per- 
form the duties of superintendent without any additional 
examination or certification; but a superintendent can- 
not perform the duties of a mine foreman until he has 
passed the examination and taken out a certificate quali- 
fying him for that position. 

Another incongruity in our mining laws is in re- 
spect to the relative danger due to the presence of gas 
and lack of sufficient timber. Mine inspectors’ reports 
show that the loss of life due to falls of coal and slate 
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very largely exceed that caused by gas—the former being 
62 per cent. as against only 2 per cent. due to the latter 
cause. Notwithstanding this fact, mines are classified 
as dangerous or otherwise, according as they do or do 
not generate gas. It is clear that a mine might be per- 
fectly safe as far as gas is concerned and yet, owing 
to peculiar conditions in the roof, the same mine might 
be one of the most dangerous class to work. 

The mining law generally requires the mine foreman 
or his assistant, in gaseous mines, to visit every work- 
ing place before the men are permitted to enter the mine 
for work. Contrast this condition with the fact that, 
no matter how dangerous the roof conditions in a mine 
may be, there is nothing in the mining law that compels 
the same frequent inspection of the working faces. A 
miner may enter such a mine and proceed to work in 
a place not visited by any official, until later in the 
day if at all. I know mines where gas is not reported 
more than once in six months; but because they are 
classed as “gaseous” mines, the mine foreman or his 
assistant must visit each working place three times a 
day to comply with the law. 

In offering these remarks, it is not my purpose to 
suggest a less frequent inspection of mine workings gen- 
erating gas. I desire, instead, to emphasize the need 
of giving the same close attention to the inspection of 
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mines where the conditions are such as to require a better 
support of the roof and constant watch and care. 

Every practical mining man knows that this feature 
of the mining law imposes a heavy burden and one that 
is unwarranted on certain mines that are unfortunate 
enough to be troubled with an occasional pocket of gas; 
and must therefore be classified as gaseous mines ; whereas 
it is possible that such a mine may be far less dangerous 
and require less frequent inspection to provide the same 
degree of safety than another mine close by that has been 
able to evade such a classification with all its attending 
evils, such as, for example, the employment of three or 
four additional firebosses to make the daily inspection 
demanded by the law. 

I would suggest, in this connection, that there would 
be less incentive for some mine foremen to omit reporting 
“gas” when such is found occasionally at the face of a 
room or heading, if the mining law read somewhat as 
follows: All places where men shall work or pass shall 


be examined daily by a duly appointed competent person. 
Such a provision of the law would make the in- 
spection of mines more general and not discriminate in 
favor of nongaseous mines that are often equally dan- 
gerous with those classed as gaseous. 

THomas HoGartuH. 


Burgettstown, Penn. 


By J. T. BEARD 
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CARBON DIOXIDE 


This gas, often called ‘‘carbonic acid gas” or “chokedamp” 
is a colorless and odorless gas, having a distinctly acid taste. 
It is not combustible and will not support combustion in any 
ordinary form. 

How Produced—Carbon dioxide is the product of the com- 
plete combustion of carbon or carbonaceous matter in a 
plentiful supply of air or oxygen. It is produced, in mines, 
by the breathing of men and animals; burning of lamps; 
explosion of powder; slow combustion of fine coal and slack 
in the gob; and other forms of combustion taking place. 

Effect on Flame—Carbon dioxide has a similar effect on 
flame to that caused by an excess of nitrogen; or, what is the 
same thing, a depletion of oxygen in the air. The presence of 
carbon dioxide in the air tends to reduce the activity of com- 
bustion. It dims the flame of a lamp and extinguishes it 
when present in sufficient quantity. 

The percentage of carbon dioxide that will extinguish 
flame depends on both the nature of the flame and the amount 
of oxygen in the air feeding the flame. A gas-fed flame, as the 
hydrogen flame of the Clowes lamp, or the acetylene flame of 
a carbide lamp, is less susceptible to extinction from this 
cause than is an oil-fed flame. 

The flame of a lamp burning sperm or cottonseed oil is 
extinguished in an artificial atmosphere (which is the usual 
condition in a mine) containing 14 per cent. of carbon dioxide. 
But, in a residual atmosphere formed by allowing the lamp 
to burn till extinguished in a closed place, only 3 per cent. 
of carbon dioxide is required for extinction of the flame. 

_Effect on Life—Carbon dioxide is not classed as one of the 
poisonous mine gases, although it exerts a toxie effect on the 
human system. It is irrespirable when unmixed with air and 
if breathed produces death by suffocation. In smaller quan- 
ee it causes headache, nausea and pains in the back and 
imbs. 

According to Dr. Haldane, no appreciable effect is pro- 
duced by breathing air containing carbon dioxide, until there 
is about 3 per cent. of this gas present. Breathing then 
becomes slightly more difficult; 5 or 6 per cent. of the gas 
causes decided panting; and 18 per cent. suffoeation and death. 
The effect of the gas is much increased if the oxygen content 
of the air is below the normal. 

For example, with 18 per cent. carbon dioxide present, 
there is 0.209 (100 — 18) = 17.14 per cent. oxygen and 0.791 
(100 — 18) = 64.86 per cent. nitrogen, under normal con- 
ditions. This is a fatal atmosphere. 

But, if the oxygen of the air has been depleted so that 
the ratio oxygen : nitrogen is less than 20.9: 79.1; then a less 
percentage of carbon dioxide than that named above (18%) 
would be fatal to life. 

Treatment When Overcome—Remove promptly to fresh air; 
apply alternately cold and lukewarm bandages to the chest; 
rub the limbs and body briskly to start circulation; and, 
if necessary, use artificial respiration. When consciousness 
is restored put the patient to bed and keep him quiet for 
several days. 
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BLACKDAMP 


It is a common mistake in mining practice to regard carbon 
dioxide as another term for “blackdamp,’”’ which is found in 
such quantities in many poorly ventilated mines. The two 
gases, however, are quite different. 

The term blaeckdamp describes a variable mixture of air 
deficient in oxygen, and carbon dioxide. It consists therefore 
of carbon dioxide, nitrogen and oxygen, in varying quantities. 
The percentage of oxygen in the mixture will determine its 
respirable quality. The nitrogen is wholly inert and acts 
only to dilute the mixture and thus reduce the percentage of 
oxygen present. The carbon dioxide not only dilutes the mix- 
ture but produces also a toxic effect on the human system, 
although this effect is not of such a nature as to class carbon 
dioxide aS a poisonous gas. 

The production of blackdamp in coal mines is due to two 
chief causes: 1. The absorption of the oxygen of the air by the 
coal. 2. The generation of carbon dioxide by the various 
forms of combustion or oxidation continually taking place 
in the workings of the mine. 

The absorption of oxygen from the mine air by the freshly 
exposed surfaces of coal is more rapid than what is generally 
supposed. Experiment has shown that a certain freshly mined 
bituminous coal absorbed from one-eighth to one-seventh of 
its volume of oxygen from the surrounding air, in 24 hr.; 
while only about one-tenth of this oxygen was converted into 
carbon dioxide. It is suggested that the remaining nine- 
tenths of the oxygen absorbed unites chemically with certain 
unsaturated hydrocarbons in the coal. 

The effect of this rapid absorption of oxygen, in the still 
air of badly ventilated places, in coal mines, as can be readily 
imagined, is to deplete the oxygen content of the air. This is 
especially the case where tons of coal are shot down at night 
and left to be loaded out the following day and the ventila- 
tion during the night is much diminished in the mine. 

On the other hand, where the ventilation is adequate and 
there is still blackdamp produced in quantity, it is the result 
of the generation of carbon dioxide from some cause—gen- 
erally a mine fire or the slow combustion of fine coal. 


AFTERDAMP 


The term “afterdamp,”’ as the word implies, is used to de- 
scribe the variable mixture of noxious gases that remains 
after any explosion of gas, dust or powder in a mine. 

Compositiou—It is impossible to give the composition of 
afterdamp, éxcept in the most general way; because the 
gases formed depend on so many warying conditions, in respect 
to the character of the gas or dust burned; the relative vol- 
ume of available oxygen; the size of the workings where the 
explosion takes place, as determining the temperature and 
pressure developed; and the condition of the mine with respect 
to gas, dust and moisture. 

Afterdamp may contain variable quantities of nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, water vapor and, at times, 
lesser amounts of nitrous oxide gas and possibly some un- 
burned methane. The mixture is extremely dangerous, being 
fatal to life and often highly explosive. 
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Firing a Boiler with Gas 
from a Blower 


Kindly state if it is advisable to utilize a strong gas 
blower for heating steam boilers, instead of using coal as 
fuel. There is a strong gas well within 500 ft. of our 
boiler plant, at the mine. We think that it is producing 
sufficient gas to fire two boilers of the return-tubular type 
and 150-hp. units. If this is feasible, kindly explain 
the best method of fitting a burner under the boilers in 
order to burn the gas economically and get the best results. 

I should be pleased to have you or some of the readers 
of Coat AcE explain and show by sketch how to equip 
these boilers for burning the gas, and how to regulate the 
supply of free air required for the combustion of the 
gas under the boilers. 

FIREMAN. 





, Penn. 


There is always a great saving in fuel accomplished 
when it is possible to utilize a gas blower for the firing of 
boilers. Any type of boiler may be fired in this manner, 
but success depends largely on the proper installation of 
the burner so as to give the highest efficiency. Different 
types of boilers need different treatment in this regard. 

In the use of gas as fuel, it is necessary to protect the 
boiler plates above low-water line with firebrick or clay 
that will stand a high temperature. The furnace must be 
so arranged as to exclude all air except what is admitted 
for the proper combustion of the gas. The furnace must 
be well built and constructed of material that will with- 
stand the high temperature developed in the burning of 
the gas. 

The accompanying diagram shows the general arrange- 
ment of the system. The gas is piped to the furnace 
through the main header H. This pipe must be of suffi- 
cient capacity to supply the required quantity of gas. Its 
area should not be less than the combined areas of all the 
burner connections. As shown in the diagram, the header 
is carried along the front of the boiler and small pipe 
connections C' convey the gas to the burners B, under the 
boiler. There is a large valve V in the main header, to 
control the. supply of gas to the furnace, and smaller 
valves V, control the supply to each burner. This is im- 
portant in order to obtain a uniform distribution of the 
flame in all parts of the combustion zone referred to later. 

The number of burners used under a boiler can only be 
_ determined by the size and type of boiler in use. There 
should be, however, a sufficient number of burners to give 
a good distribution of flame in the furnace. A baffle-plate 
P, built in checkerboard fashion with openings between 
the bricks, is placed from 3 to 5 ft. in front of the burn- 
ers, inside the furnace. The purpose of this is to give a 
greater diffusion of the gas and render its combustion 
more complete, besides forming what is termed a “com- 
bustion zone” Z, between the baffle-plate and the burners 
where the gas is burned. 


The radiation of the heat into this combustion zone fa- 
cilitates the combustion of the gas. It is important that 
thorough combustion take place in this zone before the 
gases come in contact with the cooler surfaces beyond, in 
order to avoid the deposition of unburned carbon in the 
tubes and on the furnace walls. As shown in the fig- 
ure, a layer of firebrick /' is also made to cover the grate 
surface in the combustion zone, which adds greatly to the 
radiation of the heat. 

Where it is desired to install the burners in such a man- 
ner as not to interfere with the burning of coal in the 
furnace, at times when desired, the gas burners should be 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF Gas 
BURNERS UNDER A RETURN-TUBULAR BOILER 


placed above the furnace doors. Otherwise, these doors 
can be removed and the burners set in their place. As in- 
dicated in the diagram, gas enters the burner through 
the small pipe connections C. Air is admitted chiefly 
through the opening O in the ends of the burner closed 
by an adjustable shutter. By this means, the supply 
of air is regulated according to need. An annular opening 
close to where the burner enters the brickwork also per- 
mits air to enter at that point continuously, which has the 
effect to keep the tip of the burner cool and protect it from 
the intense heat of the furnace. The entry of air at this 
point is indicated by the small arrows, in the figure. An 
important feature in the Winner gas burner is the fact 
that the bore of the burner is rifled in such a manner as 
to give a rotary motion to the gas and air flowing through 
it. This greatly facilitates the mixing of the gas with the 
air and gives a more perfect combustion. The installa- 
tion shown above was made by removing the furnace 
doors and building up the opening with brick. 
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Alabama First-Class Mine Foree- 
men’s Examination, Held 
Jan. 25-28, O15 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—If the ventilation of a mine is insufficient, how 
may it be increased without increasing the power? 

Ans.—Without increasing the power on the air, the cir- 
culation in a mine may be increased by cleaning up the 
air courses; removing all obstructions in crosscuts and 
breakthroughs; shortening the distance the air must 
travel; and splitting or dividing the air current wher- 
ever this is practicable. It is necessary that the section- 
al area of all crosscuts in entries and breakthroughs in 
rooms should be equal to that of the entries and air- 
ways. 

Ques.—What instruction would you give in reference 
to the care and preparation of safety lamps before giving 
them to the workmen; and how would you instruct work- 
men as to their use? 

Ans.—Every lamp should be carefully examined, 
cleaned and filled immediately after being brought out 
of the mine. This work should be done in the lamphouse 
by a competent lampman who is responsible for their 
safe keeping. Before being given to the workmen, each 
lamp should be trimmed, lighted and tested so as to reveal 
any defects in the lamp or any omission in the assembling 
of its parts. 

No workman should be allowed to use a safety lamp 
in the mine until he has been shown how to handle the 
same and understands that the lamp is not safe when im- 
properly used. He must be taught how to carry his 
lamp, to keep it in an upright position and shield it from 
a strong air current and exposure to dust and dirt. He 
must know how to adjust the flame and understand the 
importance of not permitting the lamp to smoke. He 
must be instructed to watch the flame of his lamp and 
shown how to detect gas by the appearance of the flame 
cap. He must be taught how to extinguish his lamp 
in case of necessity and instructed how to proceed in 
case the lamp fills with flame. 

Ques.—In the examination of a mine, if a large territory 
was found to be filled with explosive gas what steps would 
you take to remove the same, a continuous air current be- 
ing used ? 

Ans.—Place a danger signal at and guard every en- 
trance to the mine, permitting no one to enter except 
those authorized to perform the work of removing the 
Assuming that no one is in the mine, in company 
with competent firebosses equipped with safety lamps pro- 
ceed to the intake end of the affected section of the mine. 

If necessary and practicable, the air current passing into 
this section should now be increased by scaling the air 
entering other sections. The work of removing the gas 
should be conducted wholly from the intake end and 
should proceed slowly, sweeping the gas from each work- 
ing place in order and giving time for its complete re- 
moval before proceeding to another place. 
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\iuch will depend on the character of the workings and 
the inclination of the seam. It may be necessary to erect 
special brattices, in order to dislodge the gas accumulated 
at the face of a pitch or chamber driven ahead of the 
air. As the work proceeds, careful tests must be made 


with the safety lamp to note the progress that is being; 


made. In this manner, the work must be carried on until 
the entire section is free from gas. While performing 
the work, all safety lamps should be carefully protected 
against a rush of air that may occur at any moment, 
caused by a possible fall of roof in the workings. 

Ques.—In mines having extremely tender roof, state 
what precaution you would adopt when introducing the 
various types of mining machines, in order to insure the 
safety of employees and economy of operation. 

Ans.—It is most important, in mining coal with ma- 
chines under tender roof, to adopt a systematic method 
of timbering. Posts should be set in rows not more than 
3 or 4 ft. apart and parallel to the face. These posts should 
be staggered, that is to say, the posts in each row should 
be set so as to divide the distance between the posts in 
the preceding row. The distance between the coal face 
and the first row of timbers should not be greater than 
what is required for the machine to work freely. 

In very bad roof, it may be necessary to set temporary 
posts close to the face or dividing the distance in which 
the machine works and to remove these and reset them 
as the machine is advanced. The coal should be well 
spragged as the cut is made. In adopting such a method 
at the face, the rooms should be driven double so that the 
machine can be taken in on one track and, after cutting 
across the face, taken out on another track. The width 
of opening and thickness of pillars will depend on the 
depth of the seam below the surface. 

Ques.—State how the several mine gases may be de- 
tected. In what proportion in the air are they fatal to 
life? In what proportion do they extinguish light ? 

Ans.—Methane or marsh gas (CH,) is detected in 
mine air, by the action and appearance of the flame of 
a safety lamp. This gas when present in the air causes 
a faint, pale blue cap to form at the tip and above the 
flame. The height of the cap increases with the per- 
centage of gas present, until at about 5 per cent. the 
unbonneted Davy lamp fills with flame. 

Carbon monoxide (CO) is best detected in mine air 
by observing its effect on small birds and mice, which 
are prostrated in a much shorter time than a person 
exposed to the same atmosphere. Carbon dioxide (CO,) 
is detected by the dim burning or extinction of lamps 
in its presence. Hydrogen sulphide (H,S) is detected 
by its smell. 

The percentages of the nonpoisonous gases, methane. 
and nitrogen, fatal to life are such as deplete the oxygen 
of the air to 7 per cent.; namely, CH,, 66.5, and nitro- 
gen, 93 per cent. But 18 per cent. of carbon dioxide 
or 0.5 per cent. of carbon monoxide are fatal, because 
of their poisonous qualities. An oil flame is extinguished 
in 14 per cent. of carbon dioxide. 
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Washington, D. C. 


While no official announcements on the subject have been 
given to the public, it seems to be generally understood that 
the new Trade Commission is likely to be severely restricted 
in its operations during the first few months of its existence. 
Congress was obliged to deal with such a mass of legislation 
during the last few days of the recent session that it left 
a good many things in an incomplete and unsatisfactory 
condition, and the Trade Commission was one of them. 

The salaries of the Commissioners were provided for in 
the legislative, executive and judicial appropriation bill, but 
for the remainder of its functions, only some $300,000 was 
furnished while the Commission was obliged to take over 
the Bureau of Corporations. As the latter concern had been 
costing from $200,000 to $275,000, all of it for work that is 
expected to go on, the new appropriation clearly gives only 
a narrow margin for new undertakings. In particular, it 
seems out of the question to expect that there will be much 
available for conducting hearings and investigations. 

One subject that the Commission had been expected to take 
up early in its career was that of existing conditions in the 
oil industry, it having been desired by various members of 
Congress that there should be an authoritative official finding 
as to the extent to which the dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Co. had resulted in genuine competition. 

If this should be dealt with even in a preliminary way, 
there would be nothing for other work so that this would 
eonstitute the practical limit of what would be done. Per- 
ception of this situation has disappointed those who had 
looked for early work on industrial conditions, and has 
correspondingly pleased those who felt that early activity 
on the part of the Commission would be dangerous and 
consequently to be depreciated. 

There have been some of both groups of thinkers on 
this topic in the coal industry, as there had been confident 
predictions that conditions in that line would be among the 
first to receive attention. While there has been no official 
statement on the subject by the Commission and no definite 
plans so far as learned have as yet been forecast, this proposal 
(for coal investigation or study) is generally regarded as 
having been necessarily deferred for a good while, so far as 
anything save a mere preliminary survey is concerned. 


The Report of the Commission on Industrial Relations 


Meantime, the Commission on Industrial Relations is ex- 
pected to report. As is well known, this commission has 
devoted considerable time and attention to the coal industry 
and the expectation is that conclusions regarding the business 
will, therefore, figure largely in what may be stated to 
Congress as a result of the work done by it. 

Apparently, the Commission has of late leaned heavily to 
the side of extreme radicalism, and as most of its work has 
been done through “hearings,” there is a general expectation 
that it will not develop much in its report except the familiar 
facts regarding the Colorado, and other coal situations that 
have already been made known by witnesses who testified 
at public sessions. 

The Commission will doubtless, like all other bodies of 
the same sort, leave behind it, for use by others, the papers, 
data and other information remaining over from its work. 
The Trade Commission is, believed by many to be likely to 
fall heir to these, so that whatever has been done with regard 
to the coal industry by the Industrial Relations Commission 
may in that case afford the basis for such further development 
as the Trade Commission may choose to give it. 

Meanwhile, as already noted in this correspondence, most 
of the legislative mining and “conservation” program was 
left suspended when adjournment arrived on Mar. 4, and will 
have to be reintroduced at the opening of the next session. 
When that time arrives, the proposed measures will probably 
be referred to the Commission, just as railroad bills have 
for a good while been customarily sent to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its report or expression of opinion 
before action was taken on the floor. In this way, therefore, 
the Trade Commission may be able, from the very first, to 
exercise an important, even if indirect, influence upon the 
direction of Federal policy regarding the mining business. 


Probable Revival of Rate Cases 


Careful observers of the trend of events in Interstate 
Commerce Commission affairs are of the opinion that the next 
few months will be likely to see a revival of the attempt to 
secure further rate concessions in the interest of the railroads. 
The express companies have, within the past few days, filed 
with the Commission a petition for the revision and improve- 
ment of the rates granted them and there is more and more 
reason to fear that the 5 per cent. rate advance already 
granted the roads will not suffice to put their revenues into 
satisfactory condition. 

It is believed that, should this effort to get better rates 
be undertaken, a feature of it would be the discussion of an 
increase on heavy commodities such as coal, which were 
largely exempted in the 5 per cent. decision. As yet, the 
matter is purely speculative, there having been no definite 
announcements as to what may be expected in the matter. 
The situation is admitted to depend largely on the develop- 
ments as to railroad revenues in the near future. These will 
be largely affected by the export situation growing out of the 
European war. 


Alaska Railroad Route Is Undetermined 


There has thus far been no announcement of any decision 
regarding the choice of a route for the new government 
coal road in Alaska, although one is expected shortly to be 
forthcoming. Whether, in the present depleted state of the 
Treasury, anything immediate could now be done on a large 
scale by way of construction, even if all were ready to proceed, 
is believed by many to be questionable. 


Revenues have not recovered since the beginning of the 
war, and the war taxes of last autumn are yielding less 
than had been expected. It cannot yet be stated what the 
yield of the income tax will be, but unless that is larger 
than generally expected, there may be a disposition to avoid 
heavy new expense commitments so far as practicable, in 
order not to increase the large outlays made inevitable on 
other accounts by the appropriations of Congress. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pittston—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is testing the thick- 
ness of the coal under its tract in Moosic Borough and may 
sink a shaft there. The tract comprises 400 acres and is 
known as the Bramwell property. Only the Red Ash vein, 
lowest in the Pittston region, underlies the land. Mining 
will depend on the thickness of the coal. Ifa shaft is sunk, 
the coal would be removed overland to the Heidleberg breaker. 


Wilkes-Barre—What was probably the first arrest of its 
kind in this vicinity occurred Mar. 24, when Stanley Mookimas 
was arrested upon a warrant, charging him with having worn 
a button of local No. 1407, United Mine Workers of America, 
without being entitled to wear it. Mookimas appeared at No. 
5 colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., it is alleged, 
wearing the union button in violation of the union’s consti- 
tution and by-laws and the state law. 

The annual mining institute dinner, which is always the 
largest dinner in the city during the year, will be held in 
Irem Temple Wednesday May 5. The program committee is 
now making arrangements. Judge John M. Garman, will be 
toastmaster. 


Bituminous 


Uniontown—In the annual examinations for mine fore- 
men and fire bosses certificates in the bituminous region this 
year, special emphasis will be laid on character. This will 
count as much as mental ability. No man who is not tem- 
perate in his habits can hope to get his papers, is the ver- 
dict of the mine inspectors. 


Connellsville—Persons living on the North end of 10th St., 
have received notices from the H. C. Frick Coke Co. that the 
coal is being removed from under their residences and the 
ribs are to be pulled. The coal in this branch of the Davidson 
mine is just about exhausted, at least in the portion under 
Greenwood. If the surface should sink the gas connections 
are in danger of being broken. 
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Traffic in coke continues to show slight gains, the pres- 
ent production being in the vicinity of 280,000 tons per 
week. While the business being handled is not heavy, the 
improvement has been steady for some time. Mills are now 
taking more fuel than was expected in view of the restricted 
railroad buying of their products. 


Marianna—The relief work in behalf of the destitute min- 
ers and their families was recently placed on a sound foot- 
ing when a check for $1000 was received by the committee 
from the Union Trust Co., of Pittsburgh. This, together with 
other contributions recently received, amounts to $3000, which 
it is said will be enough to carry the relief work through 
until Apr. 1, when it is expected the mines will re-open in 
part, at least. 


Johnstown—Rumors are current that the United Coal Co. 
mines in Jerome, Boswell and Elklick, in Somerset County, are 
to be taken back by the Merchant Coal Co., of Baltimore, 
which sold them to the Kuhn interests of Pittsburgh five years 
ago. It is believed that this indicates an early resumption 
of work at the mines and a heavy shipment of coal from 
Somerset County to Baltimore for export. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Williamson—Extensive developments in the Guyan River, 
Piney and Cow Creek districts are planned by operators from 
the Pocahontas and Thacker fields, Logan and Wyoming 
counties being involved. The Pocahontas Co., it is under- 
stood, has closed a dozen leases, covering 20,000 acres of 
virgin coal land on Guyan River, which will be developed 
during the year, while Col. Wm. Leckie, of Welch, W. Va., has 
acquired control of about 5000 acres from John W. McCreary. 
Other operators are also interested. To handle the traffic the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. will extend its line to the new de- 
velopments, and will also build a branch on Piney Creek. 


Charleston—There continues to be considerable inquiry 
from persons believed to represent Eastern capital, also some 
from the Middle West, for West Virginia coal tracts, a large 
number of which are on the market at prices which are con- 
sidered bargains because the financial depression in the state 
has put the original buyers of these tracts in need of cash. 
Many of these tracts were originally taken up and blocked 
out. 


Miners of the Cabin Creek district have asked their offi- 
cials to call a meeting to consider whether they will make 
a demand on the operators for an increase in wages. 
The miners, it is understood, claim an increase is due them 
by an agreement entered into at the end of the 1913 strike. 
The operators, on the other hand, claim they will not con- 
sider a change from the present scale. 


Wheeling—The summer meeting of the West Virginia Min- 
ing Institute will be held here on June 15 and 16. The affair 
promises to be the largest meeting of coal interests ever held 
here. 


Mullins—A large number of new operations are in process 
of development around Mullins. Many of the best known coal 
men in southern West Virginia have become interested in the 
town, and it is expected that it will shortly spring into promi- 
nence as one of the leading coal-field towns of the state. 


Crown Hill—A part of the mine equipment and commissary 
stock of the National Bituminous Coal and Coke Co. will be 
sold at public auction at the front door of the courthouse on 
the morning of Apr. 10. The sale is to be made by Constable 
G. D. Acree in accordance with a warrant issued at the in- 
stance of Julian M., Johnson and others. 


ALABAMA 


Ensley—The work of repairing the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Co.’s hospital which was badly injured by fire last month, has 
been completed and the patients moved back from Muscoga 
mines near Bessemer, where they have been since the acci- 
dent. 


Birmingham—The Alabama Safety Association, 
of mine officials and coal miners, will hold a Field Day at 
Richwood Park in Birmingham May 29. The program will 
comprise first aid drills and other demonstrations made above 
ground. The next meet of the American Mine Safety Asso- 
ciation, this year, will probably be in Birmingham as the 
Secretary-Treasurer H. M. Wilson favors this place of meeting. 

Republic—First Aid Corps from Palos, Warner and Sayre- 


ton mines of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. held a general 
Field Day recently at Republic. 


composed 


Gadsden—Tom Peters Henley, through his attorneys, has 
filed suit in the Circuit Court of Walker County to recover 
7160 acres of coal and mineral land in Walker County, now 
held by Gen. E. W. Rucker, a prominent Birmingham capi- 
talist and coal operator. The land is estimated to be worth 
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$200,000. The complaint in the action filed contains only nine 
lines and does not set forth any of the details under which 
the claim is made. 

KENTUCKY 


Harlan—The Wilhoit Coal Co. at Yokum’s Creek made an 
increase of 500 tons of coal per day recently, so that the 
daily output is now 1000 tons instead of 500. The report is cir- 
culating that the coal business is increasing nicely throughout 
the Cumberland River, or Harlan coal field, 


Nolansburg—The Golden Ash Coal Co. announces an in- 
crease in mining operations to 7000 tons daily. It also plans 
other increases from time to time during the year. 


Whitesburg—The plants of the Consolidation Coal Co. and 
the Elk Horn Mining Corporation in the Jenkins-Burdine- 
Fleming-McRoberts fields are increasing their output. Be- 
ginning Apr. 1 it is said that every mine will operate at full 
capacity. The coal shipments over both the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Lexington & Eastern railroads are getting heavy— 
both lines being practically taxed to the limit. 


OHIO 


Lisbon—The Lisbon Coal Co., which has recently been re- 
organized will soon open a new mine near the Erie tracks. 
The company has been operating a small mine for several 
years. A switch will be built to the mine. 


Crooksville—The announcement has been made that oper- 
ations at the W. P. Rend mine have been suspended indefi- 
nitely throwing 100 miners out of employment. 


St. Clairsville—James A. Paisely, of St. Clairsville has sold 
a tract of coal land in Belmont county to the Valley Camp 
Coal Co. for $75,000. It is said that the new owners will 
try to develope the property if labor troubles are straightened 
out. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—H. P. Allen, manager of the Deep Water Coal 
Co. of this city states that his company, within 90 days, will 
close options on 210,000 acres of coal lands in western and 
central Kentucky. It is said the price paid exceeds $5,000,000. 
Eastern capital is interested in the venture. <A large coal 
tipple and dock will be built on the Ohio River, a few miles 
below this city and barges will be loaded there for Southern 
markets. 


Clinton—Work has been begun at the Hugh Shirkie mine 
No. 1, near Shirkieville, to uncover the fan, fan engine and the 
pbuilding in which they stood, which were all buried by a cave- 
in. It was at first proposed to dig a new air shaft but it was 
finally decided to remove the dirt through the entries at the 
bottom. The damage is estimated a $15,000. 


Oakland City—The Ayrshire mine, No. 1 closed down Apr. 1, 
it having been found that mines Nos. 5 and 7 could take care 
of the present volume of trade. 


ILLINOIS 


Ottawa—The LaSalle shaft was recently closed down on 
account of slackness in the coal business. This mine em- 
ploys about 300 men, but the majority will be distributed 
among other mines, of the LaSalle County Carbon Coal Co. 
in this vicinity. 

Nashville—Local capital is organizing a coal company 
to sink a mine one quarter of a mile west of here, on a piece 
of property between the Louisville & Nashville and Illinois 
Southern railroads. Several hundred acres of coal rights have 
been acquired, and the movement is well under way. 


WYOMING 


Cumberland—The Union Pacific Coal Co. has ordered the 
output of its coal mines here increased 500 tons daily. Fifty 
additional miners will be employed at once. About 500 men 
are at present employed, 


TEXAS 


Sierra Blanca—It has been announced that a large bed of 
high-grade coal has been discovered near here. Plans are 
now on foot to develop the property and to construct a rail- 
road from Sierra Blanca to the mines, a distance of about 28 
miles. This coal deposit is about 75 miles west of the field 
which was exploited several years ago by a syndicate of 
Pittsburgh men, 
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George Watkin Evans, consulting mining engineer of 
Seattle, during the latter part of March, visited southeastern 
Alaska on professional business. 
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Charles Dorrance, general manager of the Harwood Coal 
Co., has resigned to become assistant general manager of the 
Delaware & Hudson Coal Company. 


Edwin Staley, formerly with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
has resigned in order to take charge of the office details of 
the Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


B. R. Lindsay, formerly connected with the mining depart- 
ment of the Cambria Steel Co., as assistant superintendent 
of the Rolling Mill mine, has accepted a position at the Bowood 
mine of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


Captain W. A. May, president of the Pennsylvania and 
Hillside Coal Co., informed the City Planning Commissioners 
of Pittston, who conferred with him at Scranton, that the 
mines of the companies would undoubtedly work steadily 
until July at least. 


Chas. A. Sine, of Royalton, Ill., formerly general manager 
for John L. Mitchell’s mining properties in Illinois, and J. B. 
Brown, manager of the Royalton mine, have resigned their 
positions to engage in the coal operating business at Sebree, 
Ky. They have acquired a mine at that place and are re- 
fitting it and expect to start operations shortly. 


Alfred Kauffmann is now vice-president of the Link-Belt 
Co. in charge of operations at Indianapolis. Mr. Kauffmann 
served in the engineering department at Philadelphia for a 
number of years, from which he was promoted to take charge 
of the erection work of the company. He then proceeded 
to the sales department, looking after the coal mining business 
in the East, and particularly in the West Virginia field. His 
many friends in this industry will be glad to learn that in 
recognition of his competent and able work he has been 
elected vice-president of the Link-Belt Co. 
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Simon Jones, identified for years with the mining interests 
of Kentucky, died at the age of 74 at his home in Render, Ky., 
after a long illness. A native of South Wales he came to 
this country in 1869 and was employed at St. Marys, Ind., 
Tamara, Ill., and Newburg, Ind. He then went to Earlington, 
Ky., where he opened the first mine for the St. Bernard 
Mining Co. in 1871. He became associated with the old Render 
Coal Co., in 1872 and remained with the Central Coal & Iron 
Co. when that concern absorbed the Render company. 


| RECENT COAL AND COKE | 
: PATENTS 


Stoker. E. P. Stevens, Chicago, I11. 
Filed Sept. 25, 1913. Serial No. 791,690. 


Furnace Grate. <A. Cotton, Newark, N. J. 


1,127,940. Heb. 9, 1915. 


1,117,795, Nov. 


17, 1914. Filed Feb. 18, 1914. Serial No. 819,653. 

Boiler Furnace. F. J. Widman, Chicago, Ill. 1,129,825 Feb. 
23, 1915. Filed Jan. 7, 1914. Serial No. 810,832. 

Coal Shifter. W. L. Marberry, St. Louis, Mo. 1,117,875, 
Nov. 17, 1914. Filed Apr. 3, 1914. Serial No. 829,391. 

Coal Drill. J. G. Huntley, West Pittston, Penn. 1,128,878 


Feb. 16, 1915. Filed Aug. 3, 1914. Serial No. 854,759. 


Mechanical Stoker. A. G. Elvin, Somerville, N. J. 1,128,- 
428 Feb. 16, 1915. Filed Oct. 21, 1913. Serial No. 796,377. 
Smoke Consumer. A. E. Wilson, Indianapolis, Ind. 1,129,- 


151 Feb. 23, 1915. Filed Aug. 14, 1914. Serial No. 856,740. 
Rotating Mechanical Stoker. S. H. Dunning, Paterson, N. J. 
1,118,748, Nov. 24, 1914. Filed July 16, 1914. Serial No. 851,243. 
Coal Loading Device. W. W. Jamison, Greensburg, Penn. 
1,128,880. Feb. 16,1915. Filed July 2, 1913. Serial No. 776,- 
930. 


Grate Construction for Furnaces. C. L. Davidson, New 
MOrkw Ne ws elleoli2. eb. 23, 1915. Piled Aue. 15; 1911. 
Serial No. 644,097. 

Leveler for Charges in Coke Ovens. D. F. Lepley, Con- 
nellsville, Penn. 1,129,352 Feb. 23, 1915. Filed Aug. 31, 1910. 


Serial No. 579,856. 


Locomotive Fire Box. 
Arch Co., New York, N. Y. 
1, 1918. Serial No. 792,807. 

Water Tube Boiler. J. BE. Bell, assignor to Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., New York, N. Y. 1,129,538 Feb. 238, 1915. Filed July 
8, 1907. Serial No. 382,588. 


J. T. Anthony, assignor to American 
1,118,615, Nov. 24, 1914. Filed Oct. 
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Mechanical Stoker for Promoting Smokeless Combustion, 
K. Yano, Oaza, Japan. 1,116,664, Nov. 10, 1914. Filed June 
26, 1912. Serial No. 705,905. 

Chain Grate Stoker, 
Wilcox Co., 
Feb. 3, 1913. 


Steam Boiler Furnace. 


W. A. Jones, assignor to Babcock & 
Bayonne, N. J, 1,117,895, Nov. 17, 1914. Filed 
Serial No. 745,776. 


J. Wolff, assignor to Babcock & 


Wilcox Co., New York, N. Y. 1,129,534 Feb. 23, 1915. Filed 
Jan. 2, 1913. Serial No. 739,684. 

Mining Machinery. C. O. Bemies, McClellandtown, Penn., 
and J. F. Bemies, New York, N. Y. 1,127,395 Feb. 9, 1915. 


Filed Nov. 7, 1910. Serial No. 591,031. 
Means for Saving Fuel and Promoting Combustion in Fur- 


naces. W. B. Evans, Philadelphia, Penn. 1,129,656 Feb. 23, 
1915. Filed Nov. 28, 1913. Serial No. 803,496. 
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Mayer Bros. Co., Mankato, Minn. Folder. “Little Giant” 


power hammer. Illustrated. 


The Blaisdell Machinery Co., Bradford, Penn. Loose Leaf 
Catalog. “Air compressors, vacuum cleaners.” Illustrated, 6x9 
in. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Bulletin No. 129-A. 
“Jeffrey Arc Wall Coal Cutters for Over Cutting System of 
Mining.” Eleven pages, 8x10 in., illustrated. 

The Sanford Reilly Stoker Co., Ltd., Worcester, Mass. 
“Reilly Self-Dumping Underfeed Stoker.” Thirty six pages, 
6x9 in., illustrating and describing the Reilly stoker and in- 
stallations thereof. 


| NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


Illinois State Geological Survey, 
Borings,” by J. A. Udden. 
6x9 in., 


Bulletin No. 24, ‘‘Deep 
Cloth bound volume of 141 pages, 
with drawings and insert maps. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey, Water 
Supply Paper 365. “Ground Water in Southeastern Nevada,” 
by Everett Carpenter. 86 pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 90. 
“Abstract of Current Decisions on Mines and Mining, Decem- 


ber 1913 to December 1914.” by J. W. Thompson. 176 pages, 
6x9 in. unillustrated. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical 


Paper 99. “Probable Effect of the War in Europe on the 
Ceramic Industries of the United States,” by A. S. Watts. 
Fifteen pages, 6x9 in., unillustrated. 
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Linton, Ind.—A mine will be sunk on the 500 acres recently 
purchased three miles southwest of this city, by the Fourth 
Vein Coal Co. It will employ 400 people. 


Mullens, W. Va.—W. H. Thomas, of Bramwell, W. Va., is 
making arrangements to start work at once on the Iroquois 
mine, on Winding Gulf Creek. The property will be placed in 
operation as soon as possible. 


Scranton, Penn.— Work was recently begun in re-timbering 
the shaft of the Conklin mine, formerly the Clearview, by 
Markwick & Co. Later on the shaft will be sunk 250 ft. deeper 
so that coal in the Clark vein may be mined. 


Baxter, W. Va.—The store building of the New Central 
Coal Co., at Baxter, which burned down some weeks ago, is 
now being rebuilt. The structure which will be about the 
size of the former building and two stories high, will be of 
concrete. It is being built on the same location as the building 
which was destroyed. 

Barbourville, Ky.—Contracts are being placed for cross 
ties and other materials to be used in the Barbourville-Man- 
chester extension of the Louisville & Nashville R.R., with 
every prospect that actual construction work will begin inside 
the next two months. Clay County supporters of the project 
have secured rights-of-way in that county and have raised 
a bonus of $50,000 and rights-of-way are now being signed in 
Knox County, while engineers are to go over the proposed 
route immediately. 
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Huntington, W. Va.—It is reported that 20 new coal com- 
panies will begin operations in Raleigh and Wyoming Coun- 
ties within a short time. Of 30,000 acres of undeveloped coal 
land in the Winding Gulf section, approximately 23,000 acres 
will be developed within the next few months. Both the Vir- 
ginian and Chesapeake & Ohio railroads are planning ex- 
tensions, the former starting from Stone Coal Junction and 
extending up Stone Coal Creek, and the latter building from 
Woodpeck up Piney Creek. 


Bearcreek, Mont.—Developments and improvements of con- 
siderable significance have been planned by the International 
Coal Co. The plans contemplate the tapping of the No. 4 vein 
at the International Plant. This will be the first time that 
this measure has been touched on the Bearcreek side. It is 
expected that by fall the new slope will be completed, a new 
electrie system for handling the coal underground installed, 
and perhaps a new tipple built. This will increase the out 
put of the International by some 400 tons per day, and in- 
crease the working force from 160 to 200 men. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 


CATT CCL 


Tacoma, Wash.—The Ozark Coal Mining Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $400,000. The incorporators 
are E. Hutchinson, D. W. Watkins and C. C. Leigh. 


Pekin, I1l.—The Ubben Coal Co. has been organized with a 
capital stock of $25,000 to engage in coal mining. The in- 
corporators are A. U. Ubben, Theodore H. Ubben and John 
Bonk. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The Vigo Mining Co., of Terre Haute, 
was recently incorporated with a capital of $50,000. The di- 
rectors are J. G Van Winkle, Samuel D. Royse and M. BE. 
Godley. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Matthew Addy Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 to mine and deal in coal, 
iron and coke by James A. Green, Louise Coy Green, Benj. N. 
Ford, A. Burt Champion and Leland G. Banning. 


Charleston, W. Va.—A charter to do business in West 
Virginia was recently granted to the Loraine Coal & Dock Co. 
with head-quarters at Columbus, Ohio. It is the intention of 
this firm to develop coal mines in Logan County. 
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Bridgeport, Conn.—The Bridgeport Brass Co. is erecting an 
addition to its plant, necessitated by its increasing busi- 
ness. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Chas. T. Topping Machinery Co., 
dealers in contractors, mine and quarry equipment, announces 
the removal of its offices to Suite 928, Oliver Building. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Montgomery Coal Washer Co. an- 
nounces that it has closed a contract with the National Coal 
Co., with general offices at Seattle, for a 300-ton washer, at 
a cost of about $9000. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo & Susquehanna R.R., between 
Buffalo and Wellsville, will be continued until July 1 by court 
order. The line was some time ago ordered abandoned, but 
stays have been granted in the hope of selling it. 


Grafton, W. Va.—A supplementary contract or agreement 
has been made by the Sterling Coal Co., of West Virginia and 
Ohio, making its property security for a bond issue of $2,500,- 
000, which was issued in 1910 by the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Co., of Cleveland. 


Juneau, Alaska—The United States Land Office has an- 
nounced the cancellation of 47 coal claims in the Christopher 
group in the Behring River coal field. These ci.ims cover 
7000 acres which were held to have been fraudulently lo- 
cated. 





Morgantown, W. Va.—According to reports received at 
the headquarters of the United Mine Workers, preparation for 
the opening of the spring trade is being made by local coal 
operators and the opening of navigation on the Lakes will 
find all the mines in the district working to the limit of their 
capacity. 

Port Jervis, N. Y.—It is stated that coal in paying quan- 
tities has been discovered in the hills near this city by the 
North American Exploration Co., and that work will be started 
shortly on a drift to reach the coal measure. If this verifies 
reports on diamond drill borings submitted to mining engi- 
neers, coal mining will be started. 


COAL AGE 
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Offutt, Ky.—The large commissary owned by the Royal 
Colliery Coal Co. at Offutt, Ky., was recently entered by burg- 
lars and several hundred dollars’ worth of merchandise was 
stolen. An attempt to blow the safe proved fruitless. Dy- 
namite was found in the crevices near the hinges. The goods 
stolen consisted of clothing, shoes and pistols. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R 
Co., which was ordered to remove its coal trestle on north 
pier by Apr. 1, has asked the government to be allowed to 
remove the structure 60 ft. back, thus allowing a wider 
harbor entrance and not interfering with navigation. It 
seems likely that a compromise will be reached on this 
basis. 





Martins Ferry, Ohio—A deal was recently consummated 
whereby a company known as the Burlington Coal Co. be- 
came the owners of the Miles Megrail Coal Co. The amount 
changing hands as a result of the deal was not made public, 
but it is thought to have been considerable. The new own- 
ers will take possession shortly and a new tipple, office and 
barn will be erected and a number of other improvements will 
be made by the new firm. 


Columbus, Ohio—Charles Seidenfeld, president of the Seid- 
enfeld-Hammond Coal Co., of Columbus, announces that after 
Apr. 1 the executive offices of the company will be moved to 
the location of the operating offices, at Murray City, Ohio. 
Mr. Seidenfeld some time ago acquired the interests of E. H. 
Hammond in the company and has also taken over the entire 
ownership of the Skidmore Coal Co., of Rutland, Ohio. These 
companies will be operated separately. 





Washington, D. C.—West Virginia coal operators from all 
parts of the state recently met in Washington to take pre- 
liminary steps looking to united action to protect the coal 
industry. Another meeting will follow shortly at which an 
organization will be formed to resist encroachments on the 
rights of coal men. It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
that something must be done to prevent attacks on the coal 
industry, state legislation evidently being held principally in 
view. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—At the recent meeting of the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., it was decided to establish a line of ships to 
ply between Hampton Roads and the New England coast, and 
engage in making coal deliveries for the company. It is un- 
derstood that the new firm, or rather the subsidiary company, 
will be known as the Pocahontas Navigation Co., and it is 6x- 
pected that by the expiration of the present contract for 
transportation, the Pocahontas Navigation Co. will be ready 
for business. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Circuit Court of Appeals on Mar. 
26 dismissed a petition for rehearing in the case of Charles A. 
Otis, et al, plaintiff in error, versus the Pittsburgh Westmore- 
land Coal Co. in the Western District Court. In the petition 
filed by Otis, it was indicated that the Appellate Court had 
affirmed a judgment upon two equally inconsistent grounds, 
first as to acceptance, because the bonds in suit were taken 
under the written contract, and second, as to termination be- 
cause they were so taken. 








Charleston, W. WVa.—The statement of the shipments of 
coal and coke over the lines of the N. & W. Ry. for the month 
of February and the two months of the current year, has 
just been made public. The statement shows 1,689,606 tons 
shipped during the month, as against 1,762,344 tons during the 
same month last year, a decrease of 72,738 tons. For the two 
months of the year 3,646,759 tons were shipped over the lines, 
as compared with 3,846,903 tons during the same period in 
1914, a decrease of 200,144 tons. 


Pittston, Penn.—Mayor M. N. Donnelly will appoint a 
committee of business men to solicit subscriptions to purchase 
the coal under the Reap property, which the government 
proposes to buy for a Federal building site, and to present 
the title to the mineral rights to the government. Purchase 
of the coal by the government would make the price exceed 
the appropriation for the purpose. The company asks $10,000 
for the underlying mineral but. the mayor believes the govern- 
ment will be satisfied with less than the entire amount of 
coal or sufficient to give surface support. 


Huntington, W. Va.—According to plans presented at a 
recent meeting of stockholders at Ashland, Ky., various coal 
companies operating in the Big Sandy and Kentucky River 
valleys, whose aggregate capital amounts to about $3,500,000, 
will be incorporated as the Kentucky Coal Corporation. The 
companies concerned in this merger include the Letcher Coal 
& Coke Co., the Slemp Coal Co., the Henry Coal & Coke Co., 
the Haley Coal Co. and tls Kentucky River Consolidated 
Coal Co. It is understood that the new company expects to 
start extensive new developments in the Big Sandy and Ken- 
tucky valleys as soon as the organization is perfected. 
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General Review 


Anthracite buying lacks the customary vigor that should 
characterize the opening prices. Biturinous continues dull 
‘and contracting is slow. Current sales substantially below 
normal and some agencies are attempting to force the market. 


While the opening of the new coal year finds a large 
volume of anthracite coal moving it is clear that the season 
is not starting up with the customary snap. There is a large 
amount of coal in all directions, and buyers will have no 
difficulty in getting full shipments of any description they 
require, Now that the large companies are quoting the 
minimum price of the year, the dealer demand has shifted 
from the individuals, but buyers are failing to respond to 
low quotations with the usual vigor and the situation is 
replete with uncertainties. Interest is centering principally 
on the steam grades; the stocks of the large companies are 
all cleaned out of these sizes, and there is some anxiety as 
to the supply during the summer. 

The Eastern bituminous trade is devoid of interest. Some 
buyers are apparently trying to force the market with low 
prices, but with indifferent success, while others have about 
made up their minds to await further developments. Very 
cheap coal is being offered at nearly all of the distributing 
centers, and current receipts are absorbed with considerable 
difficulty. A turn for the better in ocean freights, together 
with the exceedingly high prices ruling on Cardiff coals, has 
caused a better outlook in the foreign trade, and there are 
already an increasing number of vessels moving to South 
American points; a number of coastwise boats are also going 
into this trade as fast as they can be released. 

Though consumption has increased somewhat in the Pitts- 
burgh district, it is clear that the production has been ad- 
vanced faster than conditions warranted and there is a 


decidedly depressed situation with a large surplus of free coal. 


Contracting is proceeding very slowly, and operators are 
showing a disposition to make attractive offers to induce 
business, but consumers are strongly inclined to withhold 
eontracts and confine their purchases to the prompt market. 

Production in Ohio continues at an exceptionally low ebb 
and the situation is still generally weak on all grades with 
little hopes for any improvement in the immediate future. 
Dealers’ requisitions are at a minimum, while expiring steam 
contracts are being renewed with the greatest difficulty. 
Steam coals are scarce in the Southern market due to the 
limited work at the mines. The outlook for the summer 
stocking is regarded as unfavorable because of the unusually 
low prices ruling throughout the past year. 

Sales throughout the Middle West are substantially below 
normal, and the beginning of this month finds a number of 
mines in certain districts closing down indefinitely pending 
an improvement in the market. A large number of contracts 
have been let at moderate recessions on last year’s figures 
while prices generally are varying over a large range; collec- 
tions are also slow. The market is being maintained only 
by the most rigid curtailment in production. 
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April opens with a mid-summer market. Pocahontas and 
New River cargoes arrive “on the market.” Little doing on 
contracts. Georges Creek and the Pennsylwania grades also 
dull, Sailing vessels chartering for South America, Anthra- 
cite companies accept April business without reservation. 

Bituminous—April finds the Pocahontas and New River 
market as lifeless as in July. There are few favorable sides 
to the situation; both f.o.b. and alongside there is no demand 
worth mentioning. Even coal for contract application is very 
dull and cargoes continue to arrive without orders. No new 
business of any size has been closed recently, although one 
of the largest power-house contracts is pending. Some of the 
shippers are striving to make prices that will induce buying 
but so far they have had little success. March was a mild 
month and stocks are still large in most directions. Buyers 


generally are holding off and several of the agencies have 
about decided to sit still and wait developments. The bids 
on the City of Boston harbor institutions later in the month 
are bound to be followed with much interest. 

The export trade so far is not proving much help to the 
Hampton Roads shippers. Cargoes for South America are 
increasing in number but the vessels are mostly small. The 
high prices on Cardiff coals are expected to throw an extra 
demand on the Chesapeake Bay terminals but such demand 
seems to develop very slowly. 

In Georges Creek, coal is accumulating at all the distribut- 
ing points and a general curtailment is beginning to be 
enforced. Receipts here are absorbed only after delay, and 
inquiry is light. 

The Pennsylvania grades also share the general dullness. 
The transportation that ordinarily brings the bulk of these 
coals here is just now engaged in the anthracite trade and 
that reduces the volume that will be received this month. 
Prices remain about the same, although most operations are 
under heavy curtailment. Coal comes down only on orders; 
few operators are now willing to stand the risk of demurrage 
at the loading ports. All-rail movement is only spasmodic. 

Water Freights are still dull at 85@90c., Hampton Roads 
to Boston, on bottoms 2000 tons upwards. Sailing vessels 
are chartering on South American business as fast as they 
are free of coastwise engagements. Since these voyages are 
of three to four months’ duration it takes them out of the 
New England market for most of the season. There is little 
enough inquiry, however, for the barges and steamers that 
are left and a further recession in rates is still looked for. 

Anthracite shipments have come forward with a rush, so 
much so that many dealers are expecting to get their entire 
storage filled at minimum prices. There is apparently very 
little restriction this spring on the proportion of stove size 
in shipments and buyers are assured they can have about 
what they require. Individual shippers are holding out special 
inducements but the tonnage so far developed has been small. 
May has every appearance now of being a dull month in 
anthracite. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 

Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........... $0.90@1.40 $1.15@1 .60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.45@2.95 2. 70@3:,15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore teste. coe ee oe ee eee te atoms 2.85@2.95 


Fl darip toni Ods ts mare. ee testis) bu -inielerneren egmmlaley lS b4arelavale.« $2.50@2.75 

ROstOn feel ss0 ce Oe ee) roe) ag Ralsieawebes en Waleyad bis fh mae 3.65@3.53 

[ataoato li iieh pista ee Dee LiGmuae oto hoy eco sanhomnos 3.55@3.73 
* T.o.b. On cars. 


NEW YORK 


General apathy in bituminous with contracting proceeding 


slowly. April anthracite business opening up slowly. ‘Uncer- 
tainty in the steam grades. Holidays interfere with produc- 
tion. 


Bituminous—The soft-coal market is more remarkable for 
its extreme apathy than anything else. Dullness prevails in 
all directions, with requisitions and contracts apparently down 
to an irreducible minimum, and no demand at all in the 
prompt market. The bunkering trade is fair, holding up some- 
what better than anticipated, and coastwise water rates are 
practically back to a normal basis. Operating schedules at 
the mines continue at about half capacity. 

In contracting circles, the principal feature of the week 
was the closing of the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co.’s contract in- 
volving about half a million tons. In general, contracting is 
proceeding slowly with concessions of various kinds still 
the rule. The prompt market continues quotable on the same 
basis as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair 
grades, Pennsylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; 
Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 


Anthracite—With the company circulars now down to the 
April schedule, dealers are shifting their orders from the in- 
dividuals, with the result that the latter are feeling the effect 
of the restricted demand quite severely. The business during 
March was generally unsatisfactory, though this is usually the 
case during that month. The outlook for April is not very 
well defined as yet, but it will probably be lacking in the 
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customary activity that usually characterizes the period dur- 
ing which the lowest prices of the coal year are in effect. 
Buyers will be able to get all the shipments they desire and 
probably in any proportion that they want. 

There is considerable speculation over the outlook for the 
steam grades during the summer. It is generally felt that 
with the mines on heavily curtailed working schedules, as 
now seems to be the outlook, there is liable to be an acute 
shortage of the steam sizes. Nearly all the companies have 
picked up their reserve stocks of buckwheat and with the 
storage piles cleaned up they will, in any event, have to de- 
pend on their current production in the future. 

Mine operations during the past week were heavily re- 
stricted by the holidays. HEight-hour day on Thursday, and 
Good Friday resulted in a suspension on both of these days 
in most cases at all of the collieries while at a great many 
the holiday was carried on through Saturday and Sunday with 
a result that most of the companies got only three days dur- 
ing the week. 

The New York hard-coal market is 
following basis: 


now quotable on the 


Lower Ports 














Upper Ports 


Cireular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken. ateancoser ere $4.60 $4.60 $4.55 $4.55 
Hig eoemincners 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.80 
Stoves. Phases 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.80 
Chestnut. se. 2% ahytl! waslas Se 5.10 5.05 5.05 
Peas ee ee OC or 8265 3,.05@a700 3.00 3.15@3.50 
Buckwheut, «erties 2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
Rice ee ee eee ee 2230) 2.80@2.40 2.00@2.25 2.10@2.35 
Barloycne oF -oeneeee 1.80 1.60@1.80 1.75 1.40@1.75 
PHILADELPHIA 


The anthracite market starts the season fairly active but 
there is an absence of the customary rush. Bituminous shows 
slight improvement here and there, as industrial conditions 
pick up. 


Anthracite—There will be no surplus during the month of 
April, as practically every dealer is in the market for his 
requirements at the opening circular, but the fact still remains, 
that there is far from an optimistic feeling in either the 
wholesale or retail trade. Large dealers are predicting a slow 
market for the first three months of the coal year which is in 
sharp contrast with the conditions usually prevailing. Quite 
a large quantity of coal was carried over from the winter 
stocks, and there does not seem to be the usual disposition 


among householders to fill up their cellars at the spring 
prices. 
The dealers are placing comparatively small orders for 


April shipment, as they do not expect a heavy demand, owing 
to the mild winter and the condition of the money market. 
This latter is receiving the particular attention of the retail 
men. Many of the dealers express the opinion that there will 
be no difficulty in securing all the coal they require at the 
April prices or even better, later in the season. 
Bituminous—Here and there are indications of slight 
improvement in bituminous. The call for spot coal seems 
better, but this seems due to the fact that many purchasing 
agents are still combing the market for bargains, though it 
is also a fact that industrial conditions are slowly mending, 


and this would naturally have a tendency to improve the 
situation. 
BALTIMORE 
Bituminous business remains exceptionally quiet. Cool 
weather keeps up a small buying of anthracite. Foreign 


shipment prospects are good. 


Bituminous is more or less of a drug on the market, as to 
spot business. Very cheap coal is offering at all of the 
mining centers. Fair grades of soft coal are offering in 
West Virginia and western Maryland as low as 85c., while 
the market for the less desirable kinds of coal is practically 
wiped out. Best coals are offering around $1.15 to $1.25. 
Pennsylvania low grade fuels are bringing from 85 to 95c., 
with best grades at about $1.20 and $1.25. 

There is persistent demand for small quantities of hard 
coal for immediate household consumption. Most of the 
householders have reached the end of their winter supplies, 
and yet the weather has been very cool, the monthly average 
for March being about seven degrees below normal, with 
several days below freezing. Nut and pea coal have been the 
principal late sellers. 

That April will be a good export month is indicated by 
the number of foreign charters. During the past week the 
following were noted: British steamer “Strathberg,” to Sicily; 
bark “Bruce Hawkins,” to Maranham, Brazil, at $5.70; British 
steamer ‘‘Holtye,’’ to Geona; Italian steamer “Angelo Parido,”’ 
to west coast of Italy, at $10.80; British steamer ‘American 
Transport,’ to River Plate, $9.60; schooner “Van Allens-Bough- 
ton,” to River Plate, $8; British steamer “Westlands,” to 
Alexandria, Egypt; British steamer “Llangollen,” to Monte- 
video, $9.60. 
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TORONTO, CAN. 


Dealers busy getting stocks cleaned up. Little coal coming 


in. 


Trade is fair with a lessening demand for anthracite as 
the season advances. Stocks on hand are being reduced by 
dealers in view of stock-taking next month and anticipated 
fall in prices, and only a little coal is now coming forward. 
Quotations are as follows with some shading on wholesale 
bituminous: Retail anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, 
$7.75; pea, $6.75; bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25@ 
4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $7.50; wholesale f.o.b. cars 
three-quarter lump, $3.80; screenings, $2.96. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Steamers offering more freely and slight recessions are © 


noted in rates. 


A number of steamers have been chartered for export coal, 
some for South America and for the Mediterranean, at slight 
concessions under recently quoted figures. Steamers are of- 
fering more freely, but are being absorbed by various trades 
at rates slightly under those previously in effect. 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana oats oe Shae $2.75 Guantanamo-.cs- eee $3.25@3.75 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 38.50@3.75 Demerara............... 5.50@6.00 
@ienfuégoss.s tbs sees 00 Bermudas a. sacle eee 3.00@4.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75 Vera Cruzincacacnnees 3.50 
SLE BI Re See den & ots sce 3 00@3. oN LalnDiCO ss eee 3.50 
St» Thoiiadisyae acc ote eo RiO es fec oe ee 10.20 
Barbados) nyate neta s 145 Montevideo, Buenos 
Kingstone. samen ae 3.00@3. 25 Aires or La Plata...... 9.36@9.60 
@uracaomea.ccaten emt wee 3.50@4.00 Mediterranean*......... 10.80@12.00 
Santiagownreeres ons 3;25@3275)4 Valparaiso}. aoe eee 8.40@9.60 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 

* To a direct port not east of the West coast of Italy, Spain, excluded. 
+ With 800 tons per day discharge. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 


merce” as follows: 

Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Hilston (ship) Atlantic Range River Plate 1897 $8.00 
Walden Abbey (ship) Uruguay Atlantic Range River Plate 1754 
Domingos Joaquin de 

Silva (ship) Uruguay Atlantic Range River Plate 1590 


Bruce Hawkins (bark) Virginia Maranham, Brazil 540 5.70 
Wm. C. May Virginia Maranham, Brazil 607 5.75 
Dean E. Brown Philadelphia _Point-a-Pitre 621 
Benj. A. Van Biunt Baltimore Tampa 11325 1785 
Moama British Philadelphia Fredericton, 
N. B. 384 2750 

Harold B. Cousens Philadelphia St. John, N. B. 360 1.50 
Laertis Greek Atlantic Range River Plate 2380 9.60 
American Transport British Atlantic Range River Plate 3003 
Angelo Parodi Italian Baltimore West Coast, Italy 2488 10.80 
Van Allens Boughton Virginia River Plate 1909 8.00 
F, A. Allen Philadelphia Eastport 462 1.25 
Melbourne P. Smith Norfolk Rio Janeiro 528 7:25 
Rochdale British Atlantic Range River Plate 2377 9.60 
Llangollen British Baltimore Montevideo 2446 9.60 
Westlands British Baltimore Alexandria 2001 
Balgray British Norfolk Tampico 2318 
Berlin Danish Baltimore Havana 1400 
Salaminia Greek Atlantic Range River Plate 1983 9.60 
Hazelmoor British Atlantic Range River Plate 1979 
Boynton British Atlantic Range River Plate 1630 
Sowwell British Baltimore West Coast Italy 2430 12.00 
Malcolm Baxter, Jr. Hampton 

Roads Rio Janeiro 1479 7.45 
Anna R. Heidritter Hampton 

Roads Bermuda 610 3.25 
Vancouver British Atlantic Range River Plate 2860 9.48 
Holtye British Baltimore Genoa 2714 
Itasca Philadelphia Bangor 989 1.00 
Josephine Norfolk Pernambuco 842 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement continues fair. Excess accumulation in rail- 
road yards. Dumpings for March close to a million tons. 


The dumpings over the tidewater piers during the week 
have shown up well. There have been large cargoes coastwise 
and while the export movement has not been as heavy as an- 
ticipated, at the same time some fair sized cargoes have moved 
to Cristobal, Rio de Janeiro, Havana, Iquique, Pernambuco, 
Santo Domingo and Genoa. The demand for Pocahontas and 
New River run-of-mine seems to be increasing somewhat al- 
though there is practically nothing doing with the high vol- 
atile or nut and slack. Export shipments are still being made 
by sailing vessels although during the last week the number 
sailing was not so great as the previous week. 

Prices for the standard grades of New River and Pocahontas 
remain at circular with an excess accumulation in the rail- 
road yards. One of the large coastwise colliers which has 
been in the foreign general cargo trade for several months, 
is again in the coastwise service having loaded about 7500 
tons at Hampton Roads during the week. These large vessels 
are much more satisfactory to handle than barges or schoon- 
ers and are dispatched much quicker in a majority of cases. 

All of the coastwise movement of the week has been to the 
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New England market, the largest quantity going to Boston, 
Providence, Portland, Everett, Beverly, New Bedford, Ports- 
mouth, and Lynn. Practically all of the coal moving has been 
New River and Pocahontas mine-run although there have been 
some small quantities of nut and slack and the high volatiles 
shipped on contracts. 

From figures now obtainable the indications are that the 
dumpings for the month of March should amount to close 
around the million-ton mark. 

Vessels clearing from Hampton Roads ports from March 19 
to 26 inclusive, were: 


Norfolk Newport News 

Vessel Tons Destination Vessel Tons Destination 
Ocland 4800 Cristobal Tibagy 3300 Pernambuco 
Procida 5400 Genoa Olaf 2500 Havana 
Wm. Critchett 802 Santo Domingo and 159 coke. 
Na 5800 Genoa 
Rebecca Palmer 3505 Rio de Janeiro 
Celia 1241 Iquique 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
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LAKE MARKETS 
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PITTSBURGH 


Market still depressed with prices low and contracting 
proceeding very slowly. Mining continues at about 60% of 
capacity, with much free coal. 


The local coal trade continues in decidedly depressed con- 
sideration, with a surplus of free coal and with contracting 
proceeding very slowly. There has obviously been a greater 
increase in the production of coal in the past two months 
than was warranted by conditions, even though the total 
consumption has improved somewhat, and sufficiently, indeed, 
to make up for the decreased domestic demand resulting from 
the progress of the season; domestic demand is now very 
light. 

It is understood that while operators are ready to name 
very close prices on twelvemonth contracts, in general they 
are not disposed to give the railroads as much leeway as 
usual in making their fuel contracts. As a rule the railroads 
have fared better than other contract buyers in the past, 
and the coal producing trade is asking itself why this is, 
without finding an answer that is entirely satisfactory. Min- 
ing operations continue at about 60% of capacity. 

Annual contracts are talked of as being based on about 
$1.15 for mine-run but the probability is that attractive con- 
tracts can be booked at a considerable fraction under this 
level. No prices are definitely spoken of yet in connection 
with the Lake trade and it may be some time before the 
Lake contracting season is regularly opened. For free coal 
the general range of prices realized seems to be the same 
as a week ago, as follows: Slack, 90c.@$1; nut and slack, 
95c.@$1.05; nut, $1.05@1.10; mine-run, $1.05@1.10; %-in., $1.15; 
1%-in., $1.25, per net ton at mine. 


Ootted line indicate normal temperature curve 
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BUFFALO 
Contracts for bituminous scarce and prices low. Very 


Large sales of pig-iron by 
Anthracite more 


little spot business developing. 
local producers regarded as a hopeful sign. 
active. 


Bituminous—Demand has not been gaining any momen- 
tum and all the agencies are reporting trade slow. A feeling 
of entire indifference on the subject of contracts prevails 
among consumers; there is a belief that business is to be 
poor throughout the year and consequently coal will be 
bought in the open market. Some large users are of course 
contracting as usual, but they are insisting on low prices; it 
is reported that they are meeting with success, though there 
is a feeling among many shippers that business will improve 
shortly and prices go higher. The Lake trade is not counted 
on for much this summer, but industrial conditions ap- 
pear to be slowly mending. Coal on track is reported from 
leading Canadian centers, much to the injury of the mar- 
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ket. Business in Canada remains poor and most factories are 
doing little. 

The outlook for pig iron has been improved by the heavy sales 
which the local furnace interests have been making in New 
England; if pig iron revival is an indication of better busi- 
ness the situation is certainly encouraging. The business was 
taken at rather low figures, but furnaces have now advanced 
their quotations from $12 up to $12.50 for early delivery and 
$13 for delivery in the third-quarter of the year. Local fur- 
naces will have plenty of business for some months to come. 

Pittsburgh prices are uncertain at present and contracts 
are said to have been made at 5 to 10c. below the nominal 
figures which have been ruling for some time as follows: $2.80 
for Pittsburgh select lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for 
mine-run and $2.15 for slack, with Allegheny Valley sizes 
about 25c. lower tnan Pittsburgh 


Anthracite—The April demand starts off fairly well, though 
orders are scarcely up to a year ago. The retail dealer had a 
poor month during March, so that buying was limited to im- 
mediate requirements. Now a good many find their bins about 
empty and are taking advantage of the low prices. A large 
amount of coal is above ground and orders will be filled more 
promptly than in most previous years. 

Loading of anthracite into vessels has been going on rather 
slowly of late, though more companies are now beginning to 
take some storage coal. An inactive season at the start is the 
prediction and there will be no such rush as occurred last 
year. About 30 cargoes have been loaded thus far. 


TOLEDO 


Slack the feature of local market. 
slow in opening. 


Lake business will be 
Large amount of coal at the upper ports, 


There is very little life in the trade but in a short time the 
usual spring and summer contracts will be open for bids which 
will create some activity. The first large contract will be that 
of the board of education; this is always a large contract 
and is usually let about April or May. 

The general trade, both steam and domestic, is light. Slack 
is growing scarce and firmer as to price but this seems to be 
about the only feature of interest at the present time. The 
Lake trade will open late; the amount of coal carried over at 
the upper ports is so large that there is little prospect of 
Lake business opening much before July. 

Coal shipped from the Pocahontas field to Cleveland in the 
future will be advanced 10c. per ton so that the Cleveland 
tariff will be on a level with the Toledo rate of $1.45 per ton. 
The new tariffs will be effective Apr. 12 and will be issued by 
the Pennsylvania and Big Four roads. 


COLUMBUS 


The trade continues featureless. Both domestic and steam 
demand are quiet. Lake trade will be slow in opening. 


Weakness still characterizes the domestic trade and steam 
business is also at a low ebb. There appears to be little 
hope for improvement until the stocking season opens. The 
indications are that the Lake trade will be slow in opening 
because of the large surplus being carried over on the docks 
of the Northwest. 

Dealers are only buying when it is absolutely necessary to 
take care of scattered orders; they are not desirous of 
entering the summer season with any large stocks and have 
been devoting their attention to cleaning up. The weather 
has been mild and consequently retail orders have been few. 
Prices have held up firmly even in the face of the slack 
demand but the April discount is now in effect. 

The steam business is slow, although quite a few steam 
contracts are expiring at this time and are being renewed 
with considerable difficulty. Prices generally are not lower 
than those prevailing last year but a large part of the steam 
tonnage is now being purchased in the open market at 
rather low figures. 

Lake trade is still a matter of considerable speculation. 
Reports from the Northwest indicate that it will be late in 
opening, as about 4,000,000 tons will be carried over. Boats 
will be plentiful and very few have been chartered for the 
coal trade to date. Lake prices have not been fixed. 

Production in Ohio fields has been small in every locality. 
It is believed that with the closing of many mines, the output 
in the Hocking Valley is only about 20% of normal and the 
same is true of Jackson, Crooksville, Cambridge and Massillon. 
In the Pomeroy Bend field the output is also small. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump..........-.+- $1.45 S150 ON ett 
Inch and a ge fee Rano ray 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch............ 1.25 1.30 1.25 
PA EG TTI at's, dregs ted ws eee As 1.15 1.25 1.15 
DTG ATE Og ots oes con Win Snir aavee 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.65 0.70 0.60 
OATHS BINGE Me. eA ielav.s xeexsiins 0.55 0.60 0.50 
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CINCINNATI 


Improving industrial conditions and larger advance orders 
unve caused a distinctly better tone. Continued over-produc- 
tion now the worst feature. The steam market is some 
stronger. 


Cessation of domestic consumption and the delay in the 
opening up of the Lake trade have resulted in over-produc- 
tion, even with the mines on a restricted basis, but the steam 
market has been greatly improved. The large war orders, 
principally for machine-tools and ammunition, are having their 
effect and steam consumption is approaching a normal vol- 
ume. In the absence of sufficient nut and slack, mine-run is 
being supplemented very generally. Many concerns using 
mechanical stokers have made arrangements to crush mine- 
run. 

LOUISVILLE 


Steam coals in active demand. 
stocking movement doubtful. 


Outlook on the summer 


Steam coals continue scarce and strong, due to gradual 
improvement in the industrial situation, with nut and slack 
in the best demand at unchanged prices. It is hoped that a 
normal stocking business will be done in spite of the fact 
that during the past two winters it would have been possible 
for the retailers to have bought, at practically any time, at 
the prices they paid the operators during the early part of 
the season. Around $1.50 to $1.60 for the fancy coals and 65, 
70 and .5c. for nut and slack of the better grades, are the 
prevailing prices. 


Dotted line indicates normal temperature curve 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
April furnace coke sold at good price. 


in market. Prompt coke dull. 
continue at fair rate. 
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One large ingri-~ 
Production and shipmenius 


The Producers Coke Co. has sold 10,000 tons of Thompson- 
Connellsville coke to the Eastern Steel Co. for April shipment 
at the reported price of $1.65 at the ovens. The contract made 
by the sales interest with Pickands, Mather & Co., for 10,000 
to 12,000 tons a month to go to the Perry furnace at Erie, 
reported a week ago, likewise involved Thompson-Connells- 
ville coke. The Pittsburgh Steel Co. is inquiring tentatively 
for about 20,000 tons of furnace coke for the twelvemonth 
beginning July 1 but negotiations are proceeding slowly as 
come operators are indisposed to quote for such extended 
delivery and none, apparently, will quote anything like the 
prices now ruling for prompt and second half. The prospective 
buyer has a contract with the Rainey interest running through 
June. 

Prompt furnace coke continues in poor demand. Some 
choice brands are understood to have sold lately in a limited 
way at $1.65, but there is coke of fair grade available for spot 


shipment at about $1.50. We quote as the general market, 
depending on grade; Prompt furnace, $1.50@1.60; second 


quarter furnace, $1.60@1.65; second half furnace, $1.75; prompt 
foundry, $2@2.35; contract foundry, $2.20@2.30, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Mar. 20 at 
279,442 tons, a decrease of 285 tons and shipments at 281,384 
tons, an increase of 2032 tons. 

Buffalo—Nothing has developed to increase the demand 
for coke, while it is stated that foundry coke is in increased 
supply, which will no doubt have some weakening effect upon 
prices in the near future. All grades are showing little 
activity. Prices remain the same at. $4.25 for best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Chicago—The demand for furnace and foundry cokes is 
light, with prices remaining unchanged. Domestic sizes show 


a little more activity. Quotations are as follows: Byproduct, 
$4.45@4.75; Connellsville, $4.65@4.80; Wise County 72-hr. 
(select), $4.50@4.75; gas coke, $4@4.10; furnace, $4.40@4.65. 
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THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

War orders assuming large proportions. 
less than shipments. 

Orders placed in the past two weeks with steel works in 
this country by European governments have exceeded those 
in any fortnight since the war began. An important French 
steel interest has just placed 100,000 tons of bars with a Lake 
steel works through a Central Western dealer and specifica- 
tions for 45,000 metric tons of 2-in. and 38-in. rounds applying 
on this order are already in hand. Negotiations are pending 
for 30,000 tons additional. Deliveries are to be made at the 
rate of 25,000 tons a month. 

That this country must furnish large amounts of steel 
first and last to France and England is daily more evident 
and the urgency of the need will relieve shipments on these 
contracts from the uncertainties of ordinary ocean transport, 
the governments themselves providing vessels in some cases. 

In domestic business new buying in most lines has been 
less than shipments, production of finished material in March 
being the largest in months, and an excess of shipments over 
orders is indicated for the immediate future.—‘“The Iron Age.” 


Domestic buying 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 
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CHICAGO 


Market in a comatose condition. Steam coals still bullish 
but domestic sizes without snap. Production below normal, 


The Western coal trade continues in the same dull condi- 
tion. Complaints are general that sales are much below 
normal proportions, and buyers show an almost complete 
indifference. Contracts for screenings are being renewed, in 
some instances, at higher figures than last year, but a number 
of buyers are seemingly delaying action with the hope that 
after Apr. 1 they will be able to obtain concessions. 

The fact that a number of Chicago municipal contracts 
were recently let at less than last year’s prices is having 
a bad effect, and one or two other large contracts have been 
executed at slightly reduced figures. The tonnages called for 
by most contracts so far executed have been of about the 
same proportions as last season. Little progress has been 
made thus far in the closing of contracts for domestic sizes. 

Screenings have been averaging well around the 90c. mark, 
reaching as high as $1.05 per ton in spots, which is the average 
price of mine-run. 

The demand for all grades of Indiana coal is very quiet 
except in screenings, where the undertone is very strong due 
to decreased production. 

Southern Illinois operators report bullish prices for screen- 
ings; the demand for domestic coal is nil, and prices for the 
coarse sizes at a low level. 

The demand for railroad coal from the Springfield district 
has slightly increased the last week, and activity on screen- 
ings is pronounced. The price of fine coal has increased 10c. 
per ton. 

There is a comparatively fair market existing for Hocking 
coals, and little consignment coal is being offered. 

There is a surplus of eastern Kentucky coals and prices 
have been badly cut. 

The demand for anthracite is exceedingly slow, and some 
anthracite from the docks has been offered in lots of 500 tons 
or more on a 35c. commission basis under list, but it has not 
had the effect of stimulating orders. 

Prevailing prices are as follows: 
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Williamson and 


Vranklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lump...... $1.25@1.45 $1.25@1.35 a ale $1.30@1.50 $1.40@1.65 
4-in. lump.. Feige ee $1.40@1.65 Bones sister 
Steam lump 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.45 1.25@1.35 

3-in. lump. is ae 1.35@1.45 pare 

li-in.lump. 1.15@1.25  .... 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.35 

Mine-run... 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1 00@1.15 0.95@1.10 

Ege........ 1.20@1.35 1.20@1.35 1.20@1.35 1.10@1.25 .... 
No.lwashed 1.20@1.35 t Ata 1.75 ae 1.40@1.65 
No.2washed 1.15@1.30 Anes 1.65 Aedes 1.40@1.50 
6x3-in. egg. mae Se beak ae 1.50@1.75 
ING oe hele 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 de 

No. 1nut.. ~1.15@1.35 Seva ee eet 

No. 2 nut.. 1.10@1.25 Meet ane ee 
Screenivgs.. 0.85@1.00 0.80@0.95 0.75@0.90 0.70@0.85 0.90@1.00 

N. Riv. & 
Saline Co. TE. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 

Lump...... $1.20@1.35 $1.10@1.35 $1.50@1.60 $1.50@1.60 SiGe i 
13-in. lump. Be eis ante ye) $1.25@1.35 
Mine-run... 1.00@1.10 1.10@1.25 0.90@1.25 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.15 
LO er ie aH 1.00@1.10 1.40@1.60 1.50@1.60 its 
No. 1 nut.. 1.25@1.40 Sr arin aoe 

No. 2nut.. 1.20@1.35 ABR o 
Sereenings.. 0.85@0.95 rs 


Knox and Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.25@1.35; 3-in. lump, 
$1.15; 5-in. egg, $1.10@1.15; 3-in. egg, $1.10@1.15; mine-run, 
$1@1.05; screenings, 80@90ce. 
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ST. LOUIS 


A slight change in certain directions but the general situa- 
tion continues as discouraging as ever. A number of mines 
closed down indefinitely on Apr. 1. 


As compared with conditions during the past two or 
three weeks, the present week was not as disappointing as 
anticipated. Orders from the country were a trifle more 
plentiful, even though the price was low, and this helped to 
some extent to off-set the lack of demand from the steam 
trade. Local retailers were kept fairly busy with continuous 
small orders, so that there was a light demand for domestic 
coal throughout the entire week. 

The same applies to the 5th and 9th district, or Standard 
field. Even the washed market is not strong, with the excep- 
tion of Nos. 3 and 4, which seem to be in demand. Mines in 
the southern Illinois fleld that have crushers are crushing 
their lump and egg to take care of their contracts on Nos. 2, 
3 and 4. 

Effective the first of April, several mines in both the high 
grade and the Standard district will shut down for an in- 
definite period, until market conditions are better. 

During the past week a little anthracite has moved in at 
the April circular, and a fairly good tonnage has been placed 
for April, but not in the same volume as in past years. There 
is very little doing in smokeless. 


PORTLAND, ORE, 


Warmer weather causes falling off in demand for domestic 
coal and business is quiet. 

Warmer weather set in here this week and the dullness 
of spring is evident in the coal business. Until lower prices 
are put into effect to induce buying for storage for the next 





winter, this will undoubtedly continue. The summer prices 
will probably go into effect this month. 

| PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
: PORTATION STATISTICS 


BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during November and the 
first twelve months of the last two years, in short tons: 














December 12 Months 
Anthracite 1913 1914 1913 1914 

Baltimore & Ohio?...... 118,264 126,240 1,516,916 1,371,563 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 681 1,082 16,545 16,728 
BOIS ta a re a rok aie & 794,562 787,401 8,811,114 9,274,401 
Pennsylvania ?........ 1,012,125 977,929 10,711,335 11,201,150 
WAL PINIAM Sey sie cs rt nie aia 86 261 1,045 745 

Total /S:rosds: 50... 5 1,925,718 1,892,913 21,056,955 21,864,587 

Bituminous 

Baltimore & Ohio?...... 3,183,145 2,367,719 36,915,385 32,554,359 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.? 2... 810,981 683,440 9,723,992 8,059,756 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 141,895 121,728 1,787,551 1,190,18) 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 1,438,367 1,501,086 17,155,233 20,663,520 
FURIES ieee cies ins saataa:'s 10,389 3,921 350,590 75,818 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt.? ?.. 110,411 97,219 1,352,721 1,036,658 
New York Central?...... 806,572 757,140 9,220,689 8,120,210 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 1,835,823 1,641,165 23,892,469 25,471,969 
Pennsylvania? *........ 4,354,729 3,755,675 51,526,267 47,769,227 
Pitts. & Lake Erie’ ?.... 869,360 624,932 12,783,389 10,703,478 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? ?. 264,145 234,734 2,799,308 2,359,807 
ye asa dy oe eee 364,937 276,015 4,555,331 3,954,310 
Western Maryland...... 309,833 258,891 3,383,697 3,069,708 

Total 13 roads........ 14,506,587 12,323,665 175,446,622 165,029,001 

Coke 

Baltimore & Ohio’....... 269,998 232,594 4,610,796 8,202,381 
Buffalo, Roch. & P! 2... 27,559 33,553 500,230 302,996 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 23,351 48,869 301,475 447,354 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 33,079 11,207 361,535 298,632 
COG UE ST ag en ee a ae ere re]? OY fie Da EE 
Norfolk & Western? ?... 117,305 73,075 1,530,384 1,018,611 
Pennsylvania? °.. bh a 880,962 621,774 12,892,825 9,548,354 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? om ‘aa 470,912 297,052 6,710,138 4,839,185 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? 2. ......... 0 ceaeeeees DBRS Bae etecers nore 
Western Maryland...... 4,801 2,658 73,344 59,646 

Total 10 roads........ 1,827,967 1,320,782 28,026,317 19,717,159 

Total Ccal and 1 Includes coal received from 

Coke 13 Roads 1913 1914 connecting lines. : 
January........... 19,314,523 18,157,998  ° Includes company’s coal. 
February........ 17,594,079 15,446,830 _ } Does not include compa- 
March..... 17,672,305 20,233,213 Y\8 coal hauled free. 
ROB Ses a7. 4's 16,882,326 15,497,444 _ Note:The Southern Rail- 
May.. 19,015,721 16,523,385 Way hauled 282,881 short tons 
Nairibs 18,610,757 16,984,476 of bituminous coal during 
July he 18.736,979 17 589.427 November, 1914, and 3,607,584 
August............ 19,757,104 18,740,453 Short tons during the eleven 
September. . Sees 19,080,318 18,601,926 months ending Nov. 30, 1914. 
October. . 5 nee 20,646,424 17,802,496 
November. 4 ed aie é 18,959,086 15,495,739 
December... vs... 18,260,272 15,537,360 

Total 12 months. 224,529,894 206,610,747 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during February 
and the previous two months: 

















December January——— ——— February 
1914 1913 1915 1914 1915 1914 

Coal.. 2,227,899 3,005,914 2,293,406 2,917,834 1,906,210 2,385,243 
Coxkpe. ne «s 232,594 269,998 221,395 274,955 232,111 265,380 

Total.... 2,460,493 3,275,912 2,514,801 3,192,789 2,138,321 2,650,623 
CUT eee eee 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Unsettlement in labor circles still the predominating feat- 
ure of the coal market. House coals a trifle easier. 


London, Mar, 19—Labor difficulties still loom large in the 
coal mining industry, and are engaging a great deal of atten- 
tion which might be devoted to meeting the needs of the coun- 
try in the present crisis. It is to be regretted that the Welsh 
miners have rejected the offer made by the coal owners, and 
at the special conference of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain held in London on Wednesday it was resolved to de- 
mand a general increase in wages to the extent of no less than 
20 per cent. in view of the increased cost of living. The pro- 
visional agreement arrived at by the Conciliation Board for 
England and North Wales has been accepted by the men, and 
that difficulty is out of the way perhaps, but at present inter- 
est is naturally centered upon the demand for an immediate 
advance in wages all round, which may be considered ap- 
parently by a joint conference of employers and employed 
which the Mining Association of Great Britain has been re- 
quested to convene. 

Despite the possibility of a higher wages bill, the mar- 
ket has been a little easier during the week so far as house 
coal is concerned, but most other kinds are firmly maintained 
at their former level, while in some cases further advances are 
reported.—“The Iron & Coal Trade Review.” 
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Mar. 19—There is not much alteration in the general con- 
ditions. Tightness is fully maintained for all qualities, the 
production being still limited, while the demand is as heavy 


as ever. Quotations are approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam.... .. Nominal Best Monmouthshires. .. $7.68@7.92 
Best seconds........ St DZS. 16y seconds... Sw. 204 os hi 44@7. 68 
Seconds........ 7.68@7.92 Best Cardiff smalls... . 4.92@5.16 
Best dry coals... . 7.20@7.68 ~Cargo”emalls. .. 5 2... 4.32@4.56 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport both net, exclusive of wharfago. 

Freights—Business is still very quiet. In most directions 
rates have sharply declined due to shortage of coal and the 
dearth of stems. Rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar..... pO Oe. Naples, conte ays. cke $6.48 Tas Palmas.. . $5.04 
1 Ie A re Venic., Ancona... 9.60 St. Vincent..... 5.28 
Marseilles........ 5.60 Alexandria....... 7.20 Rio Janeiro.. 7.44 
Al gierat otha 25) <n 5.40 Port Said........ 6.72 Monte Video.. 6.7% 
Genoa...... 6.24 River Plate...... 6.96 


Note—These quotations are based on an exchange rate of 
24c. to one shilling. 
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Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in every respect except where the 
source of information is questionable, in which event it is noted. All contracts are listed 
promptly on receipt and only repeated when additional information becomes available or 
in the last issue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. Liberal remuneration 
will be paid for all legitimate notices of this kind sent in. 


“+#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 

+No. 96—Farmington, Mo.—The Municipal Electric Light & 
Water Plant will be in the market during the current month 
for about 200 tons of 1%- to 2-in. screenings (p. 356). The 
usual contract price is $1.90 f.o.b. railroad station, Farmington. 
Address Supt. C. M. Thomsen, Municipal Electric Light & 
Water Plant, Farmington. 

No. $7—Baltimore, Md.—According to recent press reports, 
this contract (p. 356), which provides for furnishing about 
210,000 tons of soft coal to the Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans- 
portation Co., has been awarded. The Baker-Whiteley Coal 
Co., Shaw Bros., and Coale & Co., received a large portion 
of the Baltimore supply, and part of the Philadelphia sup- 
ply, and W. H. Bradford, Philadelphia, received a large part of 
the Philadelphia business. It is understood that the supply 
for Newport News went to several out-of-town concerns. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. and Gen. Mgr. W. P. Coria, Merchants’ and 
Miners’ Transportation Co., Baltimore, Md. 

No. 107—New York, N. Y.—The New York & Baltimore 
Transportation Co. purchases about 60,000 tons of soft coal 
per year (p. 357). This contract will be let during the current 
month. Address Pur. Agt. B. R. Roome, Pier 10, East River, 
New York, N. Y. 

No. 110—Baltimore, Md.—The Maryland Biscuit Co., Balti- 
more, purchases 1200 tons of bituminous coal per year (p. 357). 
This company lets its contract during the current month. 
Address Pur. Agt. W. C. Scott, Maryland Biscuit Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

No. 112—Baltimore, Md.—The Coca-Cola Co. will award a 
contract during the current month for a supply of good grade 
steam coal (p. 357). Address Pur. Agt. William Martien, 3 
Calvert St., Baltimore Md. 


No. 114—Baltimore, Md.—Wise Bros. will soon be in the 
market for a supply of standard grade mine-run coal, the 
present contract expiring this month (p. 357). Address Pur. 
Agt. and Supt. L. A. Hazzard, Wise Bros., Baltimore, Md. 


No. 116—Baltimore, Md.—Stewart & Co., of this 
consumes about 200 tons of Georges Creek coal per month 
(p. 357). The present contract expires this month, and is 
awarded on a competitive basis. Bids are received by J. 
Middleton. Address Pur. Agt. Geo. R. Russell, Baltimore, Md. 


No. 117—Boston, Mass.—The Stone & Webster Co. will be 
in the market this month for 50,000 tons of New River and 
Pocahontas mine-run coal, deliveries to be made in propor- 
tionate amounts each month at Tidewater, Boston (p. 357). 
Address R. E. Hamilton, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


No. 123—Baltimore, Md.—The G. B. S. Brewing Co. con- 
sumes about 10,000 tons of standard mine-run coal per year. 
The present contract expires this month (p. 357). Address 
M. L. G. Fesenmeier, care of the G. B. S. Brewing Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


+No. 143—Buffalo, N. Y.—The lowest bids submitted on 
this contract (p. 398), which provides for furnishing the an- 
nual supply of anthracite and bituminous coal for the schools 
and other buildings were as follows: C. A. & M. Kaiser, bi- 
tuminous: Mine-run, $2.65; screened nut, $2.60; slack, $2.45; 
screenings, $2.15; smokeless, $2.70. Connell Anthracite Mining 
Co. quoted on anthracite as follows: Grate, $5.10; egg, $5.30; 
pea, $4.25. Address Comr, of Public Works, Col. Francis G. 
Ward, Buffalo, N. Y. 

No. 165—Stamford, Conn.—Beck & Co. will contract for 
2500 tons of bituminous coal about Apr. 7 (p. 399). Address 
Pur. Agt. George F. Leeming, 206 West 29th St., New York, 
NanYs 

+No. 205—Norristown, Penn.—The local Board of Educa- 
tion will be in the market this month for 165 tons of anthra- 
cite, egg and stove coal each, 225 tons of pea, and 150 tons of 
bituminous coal (p. 400). Address Sec. Harry W. Akins, 717 
DeKalb St., Norristown, Penn. 

+-No. 206—Woonsocket, R. I.—The local school board will 
be in the market some time this month for about 1000 tons 
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of the best Lehigh and Scranton coal (p. 400). Address Chn. 
of Comn. on Supplies, T. Guerin, care of Alsace Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

+No. 225—Madison, Wis.—The Board of Education of this 
place will be in the market this month or next for about 
500 tons of anthracite pea and Pocahontas coal (p. 446). Ad- 
dress Chief Clk., Board of Education, Madison, Wis. 


+No. 268S—Buffalo, N. ¥.—On this contract (p. 448), which 
provides for furnishing anthracite and bituminous coal as re- 
quired by the Police Department during the year beginning 
Apr. 10, the Buffalo Fuel Co. submitted the lowest bid. Ad- 
dress Board of Police Commissioners, Headquarters Bldg., 
Franklin and Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


+No. 282—Meriden, Conn.—The School Board here will place 
a contract for about 800 tons of anthracite coal this month 
(p. 448). Address Chairman of Committee on Buildings, School 
Department, Meriden, Conn. 


+No. 298—Clarendon, Ark.—The Clarendon Electric Light 
& Ice Co. will be in the market this month for about 2400 
tons of pea and slack coal (p. 488). Address Cont. Agt. 
J. T. Bateman, Clarendon Electric Tight & Ice Co., Clarendon, 
Ark. 

+No. 305—Atlantiec, Iowa—The Municipal Electric Light 
Works will contract this month for about 4300 tons of Iowa 
steam coal (p. 488). Address Mgr. T. E. Nichols, Municipal 
Electric Light Works, Atlantic, Iowa. 


+#No. 306—Algoma, Wis.—The City Water & Light plant 
will be in the market this month for a supply of mine-run 
Youghiogheny coal (p. 488). Address Supt. J. O. Posson, City 
Water & Light Plant, Algoma, Wis. 


+No. 311—Chaska, Minn.—The Municipal Plectric Light & 
Power Plant of this place will be in the market this month 
for approximately 800 tons of coal (p. 488). Address Mgr. & 
Supt. E. F. Strong, Municipal Electric Light & Power Plant, 
Chaska, Minn. ; 


+No. 316—Wyandotte, Mich.—The Municipal Light & Water 
Plant will be in the market this month for 5000 tons of West 
Virginia mine-run coal (p. 488). Address Supt. A. S. Mc- 
Clenehan Municipal Light & Water Plant, Wyandotte, Mich. 


+No. 320—Clarion, Iowa—The Clarion Light Plant will be 
in the market this month for 1000 tons of %-in. Christopher 
Illinois screenings (p. 527). Address G. Mack, Clarion Light 
Plant, Clarion, Iowa. 

No. 349—Baltimore, Md.—The National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co. advises that it is not in the market for coal as stated 
in our previous issue (p. 566). Address Pur. Agt. R. D. Sam- 
uels, 305 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


No. 371—Alexandria, Ind.—This contract (p. 567) provides 
for a supply of mine-run coal for the Alexandria Paper Co., 
and not the Alexander Paper Co., as stated in our last issue. 
Address the Alexandria Paper Cec., Alexandria, Ind. 


NEW BUSINESS 


+No,. 452—Minneapolis, Minn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will be in the market during April or June for about 
15,000 tons of bituminous and semibituminous coal. This in- 
cludes the annual supply, and the contract is awarded on the 
B.t.u. basis. Address Business Agt. F. E. Reidhead, Board of 
Education, 407 City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


No. 433—Reading, Penn.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market during April or May for ap- 
proximately 2500 tons of pea, egg and stove coal. This con- 
tract is usually let to local dealers. Address Secy. F. Roland, 
Jr., Board of School Directors, Reading, Penn. 


No. 434—Adams, Mass.—The Renfrew Mfg. Co. will be 
in the market for 4000 to 6000 tons of anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal about May 1, delivery via B. & A. R.R. Address 
Treasurer, Renfrew Co., Adams, Mass. 


+No. 435—Gloversville, N. Y. The Board of Education 
at this place will purchase about 800 tons of egg coal 
during May or April. The present contract was closed at $6.60 
per ton, and was awarded to a local company. Address Supply 
Committee, Board of Education, Gloversville, N. Y. 


+*No. 4356—West Point, N. Y.—Sealed proposals in tripli- 
cate will be received until 2 p.m., Apr. 26, for furnishing 
anthracite coal required at the U. S. Military Academy during 
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April 3, 1915 


the fiscal year ending June 380, 1916. Address Quartermaster, 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


+No,. 4837—Boston, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until 2 p.m., Apr. 14, for furnishing 2000 tons of anthra- 
cite coal and 1300 tons of bituminous coal to the Post 
Office and Sub-Treasury building during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916. Address Custodian William F. Murray, U. S. 
Post office and Sub-Treasury, Boston, Mass. 


+No. 488—Fort Reno, Okla.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until noon, Apr. 22, for furnishing domestic and steam 
coal as required during the fiscal year, commencing July 1, 
1915. Address Depot Quartermaster, Fort Reno, Okla. 


+No. 489—Fort Sam Houston, Tex.—Sealed proposals will 
be received until 11 a.m. Apr. 15, for furnishing charcoal 
and smithing coal, as required at the Southern Department 
posts during the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1915. <Ad- 
dress Depot Quartermaster G. S. Bingham, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

No, 440—Chicago, Ul.—The American Compound Door Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 20 for a month’s supply of 
Franklin County, Illinois, No. 2 nut coal. This company con- 
sumes from 350 to 400 tons per month. Address the Pur- 
chasing Agent, American Compound Door Co., Chicago, Il. 

No. 441—Garfield, N. J.—The Standard Oil Co. at this place 
is in the market for 2000 tons No. 1 buckwheat, deliveries to 
be made over the next year. Address Coal Pur. Agt. J. L. 
Hutchinson, 26 Broadway, New York City. 


+#No. 442—Minot, N. D. 





Sealed bids will be received until 





2 p.m., Apr. 5, for furnishing coal to Ward. County for the 
ensuing year. Address County Audr. L. J. Thompson, Minot, 
N. D. 


No, 443—Troy, N. ¥Y.—Sealed proposals were received un- 
til 11 a.m., Apr. 2, for furnishing and delivering anthracite 
coal to the various city buildings and charities, for the season 
of 1915-16. Address Secy. John J. McLaughlin, Board of Con- 
tract and Supply, Room 21, City Hall, Troy, N. Y. 


+No. 444—Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Board of Education is in 
the market for about 3500 tons of Pocahontas mine-run coal 
and bituminous No. 2 gas coal. Address the Secretary, Board 
of Education, 207 Majestic Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


*No. 445—National Soldiers’ Home, Tenn.—Sealed propo- 
sals will be received until 2 p.m., Apr. 19, for furnishing and 
delivering 10,500 tons of bituminous coal to the National 
Soldiers’ Home, Mountain Branch, N. H. D. V. S. Delivery is 
to be made according to instructions. Address Treas. Oliver 
K. Marshall, Mountain Branch, N. H. D. V. S. National Soldiers’ 
Home, Tenn. 


No. 446—Buffalo, N. Y.—The Larkin Co. at this place is in 
the market for a supply of slack coal, contract to go into 
effect Apr. 1, and the amount required being from 100 to 
150 tons per day. Address Purchasing Agent, Larkin Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


No, 447—Alexandria, Ind.—The General Ins. & Mfg. Co. is 
erecting a plant at this place, and it is understood that they 
will be in the market for coal about Apr. 1. Address General 
Ins. & Mfg. Co., Alexandria, Ind. 


+No. 448—Springfield, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m., Apr. 15, for furnishing coal to the armory 
for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1915, and ending June 
30, 1916. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 65,000 lb. 
of egg and 110,000 lb. of nut coal were used. Address Depot 
Quartermaster, Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 


+No. 449—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 5 p.m., Apr. 9, for furnishing and delivering to 
the different engine houses, 165 tons of nut coal, 64 tons of egg 
coal, and 17 tons No. 4 stove coal. Address Clk. D. C. Mc- 
Carthy, Board of Public Safety, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


+No. 450—Braddock, Penn.—Sealed bids will be received 
until 7:30 p.m., Apr. 4, for supplying the Braddock Water 
Works with the best steam mine-run coal for one year, be- 
ginning Apr. 1, 1915. The amount required is about 125 tons 
per week, to be delivered as specified by the Water Commis- 
sioner, at water works siding of the P., McK. & Y. R.R. Bid- 
ders are to state from which mine coal is to be supplied, and 
bond of $1000 is required. Address Secy. L. L. Todd, Braddock, 
Penn. 


No. 451—Chicago, Ill.—The American Sand & Gravel Co. 
will purchase throughout the coming year about 100 cars of 
Tllinois or Indiana lump coal. The first purchase will be made 
about Apr. 15. Address Gen. Mgr. Fisher, American Sand & 
Gravel Co., Chicago, Ill. 


+No. 452—San Francisco, Calif.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until 10 a.m., Apr. 15, for furnishing bituminous mine- 
run coal for steaming purposes for the army transports, also 
screened bituminous coal for the National Cemetery and Re- 
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cruiting Office. Address Depot Quartermaster Lieut. Col. W. 


H. Hart, 1086 North Point St., San Francisco, Calif. 


+No. 453—Fort Keogh, Mont.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 11 a.m., Apr. 26, for furnishing 600 tons of lump 
coal and 150 tons of pile-run coal, at the Fort Keogh Remount 
Depot, Mont. The storage capacity is 400 tons lump and 150 
tons pile-run. The siding of the N. P. Ry., also the siding of 
the C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., permit direct unloading into 
storage shed. Address Depot Quartermaster Capt. Sam. Van 
Leer, Fort Keogh Remount Depot, Mont. 


No. 454—Cleveland, Ohio—The Municipal Electric Light 
Dept. will be in the market about Apr. 1 for from 35,000 to 
40,000 tons of Youghiogheny coal. The present contract was 
closed at $1.70 per ton. Address Supt. of Service and Distri- 
bution C. G. Beckwith, Municipal Electric Light Dept., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


+No. 455—Clinton, Mass.—Sealed bids were received up to 
noon, Mar. 30, for supplying the School Department with coal. 
Address Frederick BH. Clerk, Clinton School Committee, Clin- 
ton, Mass. 


+No. 456—Dell Rapids, S. D.—Sealed bids will be received 
until noon, Apr. 6, for furnishing 500 tons of Youghiogheny 
coal to the city, for the year commencing Apr. 1. Delivery 
is to be made as required. Address City Audr. James Ridling- 
ton, Dell Rapids, S. D. 


+No. 457—Belle Fourche, S. D.—Bids will be received until 
noon, Apr. 6, for furnishing egg, lump, and mine-run coal to 
the County Court House and Jail. Address County Audr. 
N. P. Lang, Belle Fourche, S. D. 


No. 458—Baltimore, Md.—Press reports state that bids will 
soon be received for furnishing about 25,000 tons of bitumin- 
ous coal for the Maryland penitentiary, House of Correction at 
Jessups, the State Sanitarium at Sabillasville, and the Mary- 
land Agricultural College at College Park. Samples are to 
be analyzed by the United States Bureau of Mines. Bids are 
to be submitted separately on each contract or one bid is to 
be made on all contracts. 


No. 459—Chicago, U1—The American Cocoa Butter Co. will 
be in the market about July 1 for a supply of Indiana mine- 
run coal, the contract to cover a period of one year. This 
company uses about 200 tons per month. Address the Pur- 
chasing Agent, American Cocoa Butter Co., Chicago, Ill. 

+No. 460—Belvidere, Ill. The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market during July for about 300 tons 
of Winifred Splint and Pocahontas coal. Address Secy. R. B. 
Andrews, Board of Education, Belvidere, Ill. 


+No. 461—Boston, Mass.—Sealed bids will be received 
until noon, Apr. 7, for furnishing and delivering about 41,300 
gross tons of coal, as follows: 


PLAN NO. 1i—For big vein Georges Creek Cumberland 


coal, mined in Maryland, or best quality Pocahontas or New 
River. 








PLAN NO. 2—Or for any good steaming coal, to be paid 
for on a valuation basis, to be delivered as follows: About 
800 tons in bins of Children’s Institutions Dept., Suffolk School, 
Rainsford Island; about 6000 tons in bins of Infirmary Dept., 
Almshouse and Hospital, Long Island; about 11,000 tons in 
bins for Ferry Service; about 8000 tons in bins of the Calf 
Pasture Pumping Stations, Sewer Division; about 6500 tons 
alongside Penal Institutions Dept., Deer Island; about 9000 
tons in bins to the City Hospital, deliveries as required by 
the Superintendent. Address Supt. of Supplies D. Frank 
Doherty, Room 808, City Hall Annex, Boston, Mass. 


No. 462—Rochester, Ind.—The Rochester Blectric Light, 
Heat & Power Co., at this place, will soon be in the market 
for approximately 7000 tons of Indiana mine-run, or coal of 
equal quality. Address Mgr. Charles Davis, Rochester Electric 
Light, Heat & Power Co., Rochester, Ind. 


No. 463—LaFayette, Ind.—The Wabash Valley Coal Co. 
is in the market for a supply of Indiana 14%-in. and 4-in. lump 
coal and also a supply of egg coal. Address Secy. P. F. Freel, 
Wabash Valley Coal Co., LaFayette, Ind. 


No. 464—Boston, Mass.—Bids will be received about May 
1 for furnishing about 3500 tons of anthracite coal, furnace 
size, to the State House. Delivery is to be made as required. 
Address Sargeant-at-Arms Thomas F. Pedrick, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 


+#No. 465—St. Louis, Mo.—The Board of Education here 
will be in the market during May for about 30,000 tons of 
bituminous coal and 700 tons of anthracite. Pennsylvania 
anthracite best quality coal, in stove and chestnut sizes, and 
standard Illinois bituminous screened coal is required. The 
present contract was closed as follows: Stove, $7.60; chestnut, 
$7.85; bituminous, $1.77%. Address Supply Comr. E. M. Brown, 
3431 School St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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+*-No. 466—Reading, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m., Apr. 14, for furnishing 400 tons of pea 
coal and 50 tons of stove coal to the Berks County Prison. 
Coal is to be freshly mined and is to be either Schuylkill 
Valley or Lorberry red ash. Address County Controller D. K. 
Hoch, County Controller’s Office, Reading, Penn. 


+No. 467—Somerset, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 1 p.m., Apr. 6, for furnishing coal at the Water 
Works, Pumping Station, and Municipal Building. Address 
Secy. C. E. Pile, Town Council, Somerset, Penn. 


+No. 468S—Constable Hook (Bayonne), N. J.—The Standard 
Oil Co. will receive bids for anthracite coal for delivery at 
this point. The tonnages involved are 13,000 tons of pea coal 
and 6000 tons of No. 1 buckwheat. The contract will be 
closed this month. Address, Coal Pur. Agt. J. L. Hutchinson, 
Standard Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York City. 


No. 469—Chiecago, Ill.—The American Hide & Leather Co. 
will be in the market about June 15 for a supply of Illinois 
or Indiana screenings and Illinois or Indiana mine-run coal. 
This company uses from 400 to 500 tons of screenings per 
month and two cars of mine-run coal. This contract is to 
cover a period of one year. Address Assist. Pur. Agt. Mr. 
Bruno, American Hide & Leather Co., Chicago, Il. 


+470—Batavia, Ohio—Sealed bids were received until noon, 
Mar. 26, for furnishing genuine Thacker mine-run coal or 
Pocahontas mine-run coal, for operating and running the 
waterworks and electric light plant at Batavia. Address Secy. 
Thomas Glancy, Board of Public Affairs, Batavia, Ohio. 

No. 471—Chicago, Ill.—Spielman Bros. Co. contract about 
Apr. 1 for approximately 4000 tons of egg or mine-run coal, 
the present supply coming from southern Illinois. Address 
Pur. Agt. Geo. W. Raithel, Spielman Bros. Co., Kingsbury and 
North Ave., Chicago, Il. 


No. 472—Traverse City, Mich.—Bids were received on Mar. 
30 for furnishing the City Water Works, a supply of mine-run, 
lump or slack coal. The works consume from six to seven 
carloads per annum, and delivery is made via the G. R. & 
I. R.R., or the Pere Marquette R.R. Address City Clk. W. H. 
Nash, Traverse City, Mich. 


+No. 473—Portland, Ore.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until Apr. 20, for furnishing the steam and lump coal required 
at Portland and Astoria, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., for vessels 
and stations of the 16th and 17th lighthouse during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916. Address Lighthouse Inspector, 
Portland, Ore. 


+No. 474—Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Sealed bids were received 
until 8 p.m., Mar. 29, for furnishing 1500 tons of anthracite 
coal in grate, egg, stove, chestnut and pea sizes, to be de- 
livered to the various school buildings in the city. About 
1260 tons is for immediate delivery and the balance as di- 
rected. Address Clk. J. B Kelley. Supply Committee, Board 
of Education, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


+*#No. 475—Rock Isliand, Jil.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 11 a.m., Apr. 15, for furnishing fuel to the Ar- 
senal for the fiscal year commencing July 1. Address Lieut.- 
Col. Kenneth Morton, Rock Island Arsenal, Ill. 


No. 476—Jeffersonville, Ind.—Sealed proposals in tripli- 
cate will be received until 10 a.m., Apr. 21, for furnishing 
about 1,000,000 lb. of bituminous coal to the Jeffersonville 
depot during the period commencing July 1, 1915, and end- 
ing June 30, 1916. Address Maj. Joseph T,. Davidson, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. 


No. 477—Chicago, I1l].—The American Asphalt Paving Co. 
at this place will be in the market about May 1 for approxi- 
mately 4000 tons of No. 3 washed or raw Illinois or Indiana 
nut coal. Address Purchasing Agent, American Asphalt Pav- 
ing Co., 133 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


+-No. 478—Newfoundland, N. J.—The Standard Oil Co. at 
this place is in the market for 3000 tons of No. 1 buckwheat, 
delivery to be made via New York, Susquehanna & Western. 
Address Coal Pur. Agt. J. L. Hutchinson, Standard Oil Co., 
26 Broadway, New York City. 


No. 479—Jersey City, N. J.—The Public Service Gas Co. 
is in the market for 25,000 tons of coal, to be delivered dur- 
ing the period beginning Apr. 1, 1915, and ending Mar. 31, 
1916. Deliveries are required alongside the Gas Company’s 
dock on the Hackensack River, West End Works, Jersey 
City. Address Pur. Agt. J. A. Pearson, Public Service Gas 
Co., Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 


+No. 480—Toronto, Ont., Can.—The University of Toronto 
is in the market for about 8000 tons of bituminous slack coal 
and 2000 tons of anthracite grate, stove and nut sizes, de- 
liveries to be made some time after July. At present, tests 
are being made of various kinds of coal for the central heat- 
ing plant of the University. Address Superintendent, the 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
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+No. 481—Toronto, Ont., Can.—The City Property Depart- 
ment will soon be in the market for 3500 tons of anthracite, 
500 tons of bituminous coal and 2000 tons of slack coal. 
Address Property Comr. Daniel Chisholm, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


No, 482—Louisville, Ky.—The Kentucky Wagen Mfg. Co. is 
testing various grades of coal in order to find the variety — 
that is best adapted to its needs. This company consumes 
about 8000 tons per year, and usually contracts during Jan- 
uary for its supply. Although the present contract has been 
let, it is understood that the supply does not come up to the 
requirements of the company and there is a probability of a 
change being made. Address Pres. R. V. Board, Kentucky 
Wagon Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

No. 483—Chicago, Ill.—The Hartman-Sanders Co. will soon 
be in the market for about 25,000 tons of 2-in. southern Illi- 
nois screenings, or some coal of equal quality. Address Pres. 
A. P. Weidner, Hartman-Sanders Co., 2155 Elston Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


No. 484—Holland, Mich.—The present contract of the Hol- 
land-American Sugar Co. for 20,000 tons of slack and 3500 
tons of lump coal expires on Apr. 30. This coal comes from 
West Virginia mines. Address Pur. Agt. C. M. McLean, Hol- 
land-American Sugar Co., Holland, Mich. 


No. 485—Chicago, Ill.—The Art Bedstead Co. at this place 
will be in the market about May 1 for several cars of No. 2 
southern Illinois washed nut coal. This company purchases 
about 1200 tons of this grade during the year. Address Gen. 
Mer. F. W. Adams, Art Bedstead Co., Chicago, Ill. 





CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


No. 285—Lynchburg, Va.—This contract (p. 187), which 
provides for furnishing approximately 800 tons of coal, has 
been awarded to Diuguid Bros., at $3.25 for mine-run coal 
and $6.90 for Pennsylvania anthracite. Address City Clk. J. M. 
Otey, Board of Education, Lynchburg, Va. 


+No. 296—Leavenworth, Kan.—This contract (pp. 488 and 
566) has been awarded to the Carr Coal Mining & Mfg. Co. 
for furnishing screen lump coal at $2.10 per half-ton lots and 
$3.90 per ton lots. Address County Clk. J. E. Voorhees, County 
Clerk’s Office, Leavenworth, Kan. 


+No. 334—Jersey City, N. J.—This contract (p. 566), which 
provides for furnishing anthracite coal to the various public 
school buildings, has been awarded to the E. L. Young Co., 
507 Grand St., Jersey City. Address Secretary, Board of Edu- 
cation, Jersey City, N. J. 


+No. 344—Attleboro, Mass.—This contract (p. 528), which 
provides for furnishing and delivering 450 tons of bituminous 
coal, has been awarded to the Eastern Coal Co., Providence, 
R. I, at $4.90 per ton. Address Supt? of Pups Wks tte 
Goodale, Room 9, Sturdy Block, Attleboro, Mass. 





CONTRACT NOTES 


The high cost of coal to the Boston & Maine was responsi- 
ble for the deficit which this company shows. Five represen- 
tative Eastern carriers are perhaps the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania lines, East and West, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
Erie, and these roads, together pay on an average of $1.48 per 
ton for their fuel at the points of distribution on their lines, 
as compared with $2.86 thus paid by the Boston & Maine. Al- 
though many of the transportation rates now in operation on 
the Boston & Maine (for example, its passenger fare basis of 
practically 2\%c. per mile) are no higher than rates on other 
enumerated lines. The Boston & Maine, if it could last year 
have gotten the fuel consumed by its locomotives at the aver- 
age cost of $1.48 per ton, it could have showed earnings $2,- 
245,225 higher than they were, the equivalent of 5.7% on com- 
mon and preferred stock.—‘‘The Boston News Bureau.” 


Portland’s consumption of coal during the year 1914, that 
{s, coal sold by dealers, was about 100,000 tons, which is a 
little under the normal consumption on account of mild 
weather. In this district wood and oil fuel figure promi- 
nently; it has been estimated that if all the fuel used here 
were coal it would amount to 1,000,000 tons. It is believed, 
therefore, that increased shipping facilities and reduced prices 
will mean a large increase in the consumption of coal here in 
the future. 


One of the commercial attaches of the Department of Com- 
merce in a neutral European country reports that buyers of 
American coal there desire specific terms and information 
relative to deliveries, quality, ete. Quotations should be 
made c.i.f. port of delivery. 


An American consular officer in South America has been 
requested to assist in securing connections with a firm in 
the United States which is prepared to sell and deliver gas 
coal. It is stated that the inquirer uses about 7000 tons per 
year. 
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Why It Costs Less 


to gather coal with 


The Barsteel 4224.02.05" 


It handles more cars on one charge— 
Pulls less current from the battery~—because it has 


1. Five-point series-parallel control—Only two resistance points. 
2. Low voltage battery motors—with highest efficiency. 

3. Maximum drawbar pull—with minimum current. 

4. No dead weight in frames. 


Low Maintenance Cost—Secured by 


Outside-hung motors—accessible without removing battery. 
Open side frames——/nside parts accessible without removing 
battery. 

Most rugged batteries made—long life—minimum repairs. 
Spring-suspension of entire frame—prevents jarring of battery. 
Best brake rigging—3 point suspension—Double brake shoe 
hangers-—M. C. B. detachable Brake Shoes—Turnbuckle ad- 
justment to keep full pressure on Brakes. 


6. Barsteel frames— Unbreakable. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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By the Business Manager 


ERE’S a little talk that will interest 

H every one of you. It is by Herbert 

N. Casson, Vice President, H. K. 
McCann Co., New York. 


“What is the matter with the United 
States?” As I have been residing in Lon- 
don since the beginning of the War, I have 
been hearing this question asked on all 
sides. I have never heard any satisfactory 
answer. No one seems to know. 


Why are the American factories not run- 
ning night and day? Why are the rail- 
roads not opening up new territories and 
getting ready for the millions of immi- 
grants who have already made up their 
minds to leave Europe as soon as the war is 
over? 


Why are there not fifty American drummers 
in London right now, trying to sell 
$200,000,000 worth of American goods in 
place of the goods that were bought last 
year from Germany and Austria? 


Why have advertisers become quitters, 
just at the time when their advertisements 
were most needed and most effective, in 
cheering on the business forces of the United 
States? 


From the European point of view the 
United States is a haven of peace and secur- 
ity and prosperity. It has no troubles that 
it 'dare mention to Belgium or Austria or 
France or Germany or Servia or Great 
Britain or Russia. 


Every tenth Briton has enlisted. Every 
tenth Frenchman is at the front. Every 
tenth Belgian is dead. What does the 
United States know of trouble? 


If I could afford it, I would charter the 
Mauretania and Lusitania, and convey a 
party of 5,000 American advertisers to Europe 
for a trip of education. I would give them 
a week in London, a week in Paris anda 
week in Antwerp. 


I would let them look at the United States 
from the scene of war. I would give them a 
look at Real Trouble. I would let them see 
trains, ten at a time, five minutes apart, 
packed with the maimed and the dying. 


I would let them hear, from fragmentary 
survivors, the incredible story of battle- 
fields 150 miles wide, and armies that are 
greater than the entire population of Texas. 


I would let them see graves 100 yards long 
and full—and Belgium, the country that 
was, nothing now but 12,000 square miles 
of wreckage. 


Then, when they began to understand, to 
some slight extent, the magnitude and 
awfulness of this War, I would say to them: 


“Now go back and appreciate the United 


States. Realize your opportunities. Don’t 


start digging trenches when nobody 1s firing 
at you. Don’t fall down when you have not 
been hit. Don’t be blind to the most glor- 
tous chance you have ever had in your life. 


“Go back and advertise. Get ready for the 
most tremendous boom that any nation ever 
had. Build your factories bigger. Train 
more salesmen. Borrow more money. Go 
ahead, and thank God that you are alive and 
that your family ts alive, and that you are 
ling in a land that ts at peace, at a time 
when nearly the whole world ts at war.” 
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COOOL 


HE FATHERS 
of growing boys 
around our coal- 
mining camps would do 
well to ponder these 
words of the bishop. 


Too many of them—frugal coal miners 
and company men as well, who have 
laid by a small competency—so train 
their sons that they are fitted only for 
a life of idleness. These fathers realize 
the truth expressed by the bishop’s 
maxim so far as their own work is 
concerned, but do not get it through 
their heads that it applies with equal 
force to the learned professions. 


Such men, because they have toiled 
long and hard, often with meager re- 
wards, decide that they will choose 
differently for their sons, and in con- 
sequence do not allow them to labor 
around the mines nor soil their hands 
and clothes, but urge them to acquire 
an education and fine manners so that 
they may secure a sufficient income to 
live in ease. 


Because such fathers have passed 
through life without an education, they 
do not realize that nine-tenths of educa- 
tion is also drudgery and that it takes the 
same amount of determination to pull 
through the periods of drudgery along 
the educated route to bankable knowl- 
edge that it does to win a competency 
through manual labor. 


If fathers could relieve their sons of the 


“Of all work that 
produces results, 
nine-tenths must 
be drudgery.” 


—Saying of an English Bishop. 
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tribulations apportioned 
unto them by Fate by 
assuming themselves all 
such tribulations,the sons 
of this world would have 
a tolerably easy time of it. 


It generally happens, however, that 
when a father attempts to shield his 
son from a predestined rap the father 
gets the rap and the son gets two 
whacks immediately thereafter. 


At any rate, many fathers who stint 
themselves for years that their sons 
may be advanced a round or two on 
the social ladder often live to see their 
boys disgraced and dropped back to a 
station in life below that occupied by 
the parents themselves. When such a 
father looks back at the wreck of his 
boy, he sees too late that the young 
man followed instructions implicitly. 


PCC eee 


Much of the prejudice against educa- 
tion in laboring communities can be 
traced to the unsuccessful careers of 
many educated sons of uneducated 
men, born and reared in the commun- 
ity in which they disgraced themselves. 


Because of the growing tendency to 
force education upon all children by 
legislation, no matter what the senti- 
ment of the particular community may 
be, it is important that uneducated par- 
ents be made to realize the reasons for 
such failures so that their own children 
may be prepared to receive an educa- 
tion that will fit them for a useful 
career instead of a life of idleness. 
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the Amthracite 


By J. McCrystiLE* 





SYNOPSIS—The work of prospecting, locating 
the mine opening, laying out the mine and yard 
tracks, staking out tipples, breakers, etc., is here 
described, and some useful hints for tunnel driving 
are gwen. 





In the anthracite region when an unexplored territory 
is to be developed, surveys are first made locating the 
dip and strike of the exposed measure; and a map is 
drawn showing the black dirt laid bare by uprooted trees, 
the terraces which often indicate the outcrop of coal beds, 
the streams, roads, timbered areas, the inhabited sections 
and other objects and natural features that are likely to 
have a bearing on future operations. 

Where more than one coal bed underlies the area, if the 
identity of one of the measures can be determined, the 
others may be sought with greater certainty. In the vi- 
cinity of Lansford, Penn., egg conglomerate underles the 
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All surveys on these latter are traversed and balanced. 


LOCATING THE MINE OPENING 


The location of the mine opening is determined in a 
general way by the position of the railroad, the height 
available for dumping into the breaker, the disposal of 
refuse, the geologic and surface condition (including the 
location of the mine buildings, tracks, wagon roads, tim- 
ber yards, reservoir, etc.) and the position of present 
and future town sites. 

A water-level drift and tunnel which entail no hoisting 
or drainage form the most economical mode of develop- 
ment. Their use, however, is restricted to ravines and 
hillsides. 

Although various types of slopes may be employed, in 
many instances to advantage, the shaft is today everywhere 
supplanting other forms of hoisting. The shaft may be 
carried to great depth, its maintenance is less than that 
of a slope, it is not easily affected by local conditions of 
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Figs. 1, 2 AND 3. 


Buck Mountain vein, while pea conglomerate is found in 
proximity to the Lykens Valley and Mammoth coal beds. 

The color of the ash, the thickness of the coal measure 
and the relative distance from other coal beds, as well 
as the texture of the coal itself, the partings in the vein, 
etc., may be used in a general way to identify the seams 
found. Shafts and drill holes may also be sunk to fur- 
ther ascertain the geologic formation. 

Cross-sections not over 1000 ft. apart are now drawn 
and the adjacent provings projected upon them. The 
general work of prospecting is continued until sufficient 
data are secured or the funds allotted for this purpose 
have been exhausted. During the progress of the above 
work, the boundaries of the tract are relocated, topo- 
graphic surveys made and levels carried from the nearest 
tidewater elevation. Spur tracks from the main-line rail- 
road are also located. 

Small-scale maps showing the entire lease, contour im- 
provement maps to the scale of 50 ft. per in. and tem- 
porary working maps at a scale of 100 ft. per in. are next 
drawn. Contours are also drawn of the coal measure 
which show the probable location of these beds at intervals 
of from 5 to 25 ft. 

The limits of the proposed collieries are now laid 
out on the small-scale map, and working maps at the 
100 ft. scale are made for each colliery and coérdinated. 


*Division engineer, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Lans- 
ford, Penn. 
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SHOWING SUCCESSIVE STAGES IN THE STAKING OF A MINE SHAFT 


either strata or surface, and if properly constructed its 
output is great. 

As soon as the nature and location of the mine opening 
have been determined a preliminary plan of mine tracks 
is drawn on the improvement map. ‘Turnouts are usually 
designed to hold 50 empty or loaded cars. The loads 
feed to the hoist or dump on a 1.6-per cent. grade to 
within 50 ft. of the shaft, while the balance of the way 
2-per cent. is employed. The empties run on a 3-per 
cent. to the kickback and then on a 1.8-per cent. grade. 
Standard frogs and switches are employed, the lead being 
taken at twice the gage times the number of the frog 
and the radius as twice the gage times the square of the 
frog number. A No. 5 is the largest frog carried in 
stock, while a No. 284 is the smallest. A 50-ft. radius 
is the least that experience will allow. 

When the paper location has been approved, it is staked 
out on the ground. Two methods of staking the tracks 
are in common use: First, to seale all curves and tan- 
gents from the map and replace them on the ground— 
this is the method generally followed. Second, when the 
opening is some distance from the dump, grade stakes 
are placed every 50 ft., tangents are selected from them 
and the intersections established. The distance from the 
point of intersection to the line of grade is used as the 
external secant in determining the radius of the curve. 
tn this latter method, the idea rather than the letter of 
the plan is carried out. 
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If a shaft is the type of opening approved, the landing 
at the top is frequently elevated, the rock from the de- 
velopment being employed in grading the tracks and yards. 
The piers for the permanent headframe, etc., are, however, 
first built a few feet above the proposed surface. 

In the staking out of piers, engine houses, buildings, 
etc., the corners are roughly staked out for the excavation 
and grade stakes are placed a few feet distant for the 
building lines. When anchor bolts for engines, steel work, 
etc., are to be hung, an additional center line and cross 
line are given for setting the template. 

The accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, shows the meth- 
od of staking out rectangular shafts. The point 1 in 
the center being located, the center lines CC and C’C"’ are 
placed where they may be extended at any time and 
will not be disturbed. The setup points 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
in Fig. 1 are to be used merely for the original staking 
and are on the line of the inside edge of the concrete. 
The planking behind the square timber is used as the 
inside edge of the concrete form. 

In Fig. 2 if the original staking has not been as: 
turbed, the stringers, which are cingally of 8-in. to 12-in. 
round timbers, are measured from this staking so as 
to bring the inner face of the stringer 6 in. inside of 
the inside face of the square timber. It is frequently 
necessary to notch the stringer or spike a “scab” onto 
it in order to bring it to the proper alignment. 

When hard rock is encountered the sinking is stopped 
and the shaft is timbered to the surface. The set of 
spads on the stringers is used until the timber is only 
a few feet below them. The operation for Fig. 2 is 
then repeated, and permanent hangers are placed in the 
corners instead of spads (see Fig. 3). Plumb bobs are 
hung from these hangers, and others are placed below 
them, this continuing until the shaft is complete. 


ALIGNMENT OF SLOPES 


In aligning slopes a notch is cut in one of the mud- 
sills on the line. A nail is driven in it and allowed 
to protrude about 4 in. Two spads are then placed 
in collars a few sets below the notch in the mudsill 
and lines given as often as requested. In using these 
lines one end of a cord is looped over the protruding 
nail and the other end fastened a short distance below 
the set to be erected, so that the cord will just touch 
the bobs suspended from the spads. 

In staking out breakers the center lines of the sidings 
and breaker are first located and heavy plugs driven 
flush with the ground on the center line of the various 
rows of piers. The sum of the distances between the 
piers is then checked against the total measurement. 
A transit is then set up upon the center line of each row 
and heavy plugs put in at right angles at. intervals 
where they can be easily referred to and where they 
will probably not be disturbed. The cross base-line is 
then located, and heavy plugs are put opposite each 
longitudinal row of piers. The transit is then set on 
these plugs, and heavy plugs are placed at intervals as 
was the case with the cross-line. As the center lines 
of the pier boxes are usually saw-marked they are easily 
brought in line with the longitudinal and cross-lines. 

Levels are then run over all the center-line plugs 
and level boards placed for the height of the pier as 
desired. The elevation on top of the form is checked 
before the concrete is poured, and again after it has 
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set. All subsequent work is based on the original center 
line. For convenience the staking is marked off for 
easy reference on a print of the ground plan. 


SHarr Lanpinas ArE 17 Fr. Hian anp TAPERED 


In turning landings off a shaft the distance is given 
to the top. This is 17 ft. above the wall plate at the 
landing. This distance gives ample room for taking 
long timber and rails off the cage and permits the testing 
of the cages readily. A set of bearers is placed sufti- 
ciently above the opening to be secure, and the timber 
between the bearer to the top of the opening is hung. 

The next set of bearers is placed two sets below the 
landing. This set consists of one bearer under each 
end piece and a longitudinal bearer under each wall 
plate. The shaft is sunk sufficiently below the landing 
to prevent the blasting from affecting it. No timber 
is erected opposite the proposed opening until the land- 
ings have been turned 30 ft. Punch props the full 
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Fig. 4. Proposep LAYOUT OF A CURVE IN A TUNNEL 


height of the opening are then erected under the end 
pieces, as well as buntons for fastening the guides. 

The top of the opening to the shaft is tapered 30 deg., 
so as to have the regular 8-ft. tunnel height at 15 ft. 
from the shaft. In most cases the alae for 300 
ft. of tunnel on each side of the shaft is given by right- 
angling from the shaft timber. This allows a sufficient 
length of tunnel to place plugs. 

At the landings on the shaft, as distinguished from the 
one at the bottom, the loaded cars do not feed directly 
into the shaft, but to a transfer beyond the end of the 
shaft, on which they are then taken to the desired com- 
partment. The chances of a trip running down the 
shaft are thus eliminated. 

The difference in elevation necessitated by the grades 
to and from the shaft or slope is overcome either by 
a car hoist on the empty track or, if possible, by the 
motor. The pitch of the car hoist is usually made 4 to 
5 in. per foot. 


DRAWBAR PULLS ARE MADE EQuAL 


From the ends of the turnouts the main haulageways 
are driven on a grade of 0.35 per cent. in favor of the 
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loaded cars. This grade is sufficient to drain the work- 
ings and give the same drawbar pull for empty as for 
loaded trips. 

A tracing with the probable contour of each coal bed 
at the elevation adopted for the level is made, and all 
proposed panel tunnels, etc., are laid out upon it. The 
gangways are all driven on a grade to connect the panel 
tunnels with the haulageway. One of the lower beds 
the maintenance of which is small and which will not be 
disturbed by the robbing of the overlying veins is usually 
selected for the permanent airway and haulageway. 

For driving tunnels, three points are given in the roof, 
and plumb bobs are hung from them and the face aligned 
by sighting over the strings. The distance between the 
bobs should be between 2 and 4 ft. where possible. This 
method requires two men to do the aligning—one at 
the plumb bob and one at the face. This line is ex- 
tended whenever requested, but in any case it should 
be extended when the face has passed the inside bob 
100 ft. 

Planes through rock are usually aligned in a manner 
similar to tunnels. A piece of 34-in. or 1-in. pipe about 
5 ft. long is sometimes suspended from the plumb bobs. 
This is adjusted so as to give the same pitch on the pipe 
as is required for the plane. One man at the face and 
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one at the pipe do the aligning, which gives the grade 
and line at one sighting. In Fig. 4 is shown a sug- 
gested method of aligning tunnels. The lines AB and 
CD are each given as the work progresses, the foreman 
cutting the ribs to agree with the offsets as indicated. 
When the tunnel has reached the point B it is neces- 
sary to give instructions for drilling a short distance 
further without a line before a set-up at B can be made. 
This is necessary at each turn of the tunnel. It fre- 
quently happens when the engineers are sent for that 
a sufficient distance has not been driven to permit giv- 
ing the next angle point. 

In Fig. 4, instead of stopping at the point B, the 
ordinates to the ribs have been given for 15 ft. beyond 
this point. This gives the foreman time to advance 
the tunnel three cuts on the proper offset and keeps the 
transit out of the way of drilling, giving the engineers 
a short time to arrange for the next alignment. 

In remote portions of the mine, where locomotives do 
not ordinarily operate, curves of smaller-radius than men- 
tioned above may be employed, the rails being bent to 
the curve of a board template. Where coal beds lie 
close together, the panel tunnels are driven at 1000 ft. 
intervals, and the various measures, with the exception 
of the haulageway, may be then robbed. 
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Proved JEconomical 


By W. N. CouE* 





SY NOPSIS—At an Illinois mine where washed 
slack had been employed as fuel the installation of 
stokers which successfully burned raw screenings 
resulted in a saving of more than $5000 per year. 





The boiler plant of a certain mine in northern Illinois 
consists of six 66-in. by 16-ft. return-tubular boilers rated 
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at 100 hp. each. This consumed on an average 6800 tons 
of washed screenings a year. 

To obtain the washed fuel for this plant the raw screen- 
ings are shipped by rail to a washery located centrally 





*Spring Valley, Ill. 


with respect to four mines. ‘This movement carried a_ 
switching charge both ways and with the cost of washing 
added 83c. a ton to the cost of the raw screenings at 
the mine before shipment. The question arose as to 
whether the raw screenings could not be used for fuel in 
place of the more expensive washed coal. 

I made several tests to ascertain the efficiency of the 
boilers with the fuel we were using and also a test as 
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to the possibility of using the raw screenings hand-fired. 
The latter test was carried on for two days in succession. 
As considerable washed screenings were mixed with the 
raw fuel on the first day of the test we managed by 
constant attention to the fires to keep up enough steam to 
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enable us to run; but on the second day the washed screen- 
ings had been entirely worked out, and we found it impos- 
sible to raise the steam to a working pressure, so I had 
to place three of the boilers on the better fuel in order to 
keep the plant running. 

I then submitted the results of my tests and a sample 
of each of the coals to the Underfeed Stoker Co. of 
America for figures and estimates. 

The results of my tests for efficiency showed an evapora- 
tion of 6.02 lb. of water per pound of coal from and at 212 
deg. F. with washed screenings. The stoker company 
guaranteed an evaporation of 7.28 lb. of water per pound 
of coal with the same coal or an evaporation of 5.48 Ib. of 
water per pound of coal using the raw screenings. In 
other words, it would take 1.1 times as much raw screen- 
ings stoker-fired as washed screenings hand-fired, or on a 
yearly basis of 6800 tons of washed screenings it would 
mean a consumption of 7480 tons of raw scrcenings; but 
as there was a difference of 83c. a ton in favor of the raw 
screenings the use of the latter would mean a saving of 
$5028 a year in our coal bill. 
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SYNOPSIS—The head of the State Department 
of Mines of West Virginia declares that no Federal 
apparatus-men should receive medals for the Lay- 
land rescue work. An editorial publi.hed by a local 
newspaper is quoted to show how sentiment in 
Fayette County is directed. 





The following remarks by Earl A. Henry, the head of 
the Department of Mines of West Virginia, will be of in- 
terest to readers: 

“T arrived at the Layland mine on the evening of Mar. 
2, the day of the explosion, and was on the ground from 
that time until all the bodies, both dead and alive, were 
removed from the mine. The rescue work was in charge 
of H. M. Bertolet, the general superintendent, and the 
State Mine Department, ably assisted by Oscar Knerr 
and John Clapperton, superintendents under Mr. Berto- 
let, also several hundred volunteers from the different 
mines in the New River coal field. 

“While Secretary Lane and George S. Rice, through the 
press, give great credit to the helmetmen connected with 
the Bureau of Mines, they would be unable to convince the 
mining people of any heroic work accomplished by them at 
the Layland disaster. The statement has been made in 
an interview that the helmetmen worked in advance of the 
state mine inspectors and others; that their work con- 
sisted of constructing brattices and arranging the ventila- 
tion in the dangerous sections of the mine, making it pos- 
sible for the parties engaged in the rescue work to proceed 
without any danger whatever. If the helmetmen con- 
structed any brattices or did anything to assist in arrang- 
ing a system of ventilation, it is unknown to any person 
who was on the ground.* 


*In our issue cf Mar. 20, p. 508, George S. Rice, chief min- 
ing engineer of the Bureau of Mines, states in effect that the 
oxygen-apparatus men “explored in advance of the rescue 
men, who, being without apparatus, were engaged in brattic- 
ing and the recovery of bodies.”—EDITOR. 
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The proposition looked so good that the company de- 
cided to make the installation, and orders were given 
to that effect. 

In connection with the stokers, we installed in the 
boiler room a 100-ton Ferro-Inclave coal bunker made by 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. with spouts to each 
stoker;,a 14-in. Robbins belt conveyor, 172 ft. ¢. to ¢., 
from the screenings chute to the center of the bunker, 
and a 14-in., 30-ft. cross-conveyor from the discharge 
point of the main conveyor running across the top of the 
bunker, thus enabling us to fill the bunker at any point 
necessary. A practically automatic feed of tne fuel from 
the tipple to the bunker and from thence to the stokers 
and boilers was thus secured. 

This installation has been in operation for about a year 
and a half and has proved entirely successful. Our rec- 
ords for the first 12 months succeeding the installation of 
the stokers show a consumption of 7031 tons of fuel, mak- 
ing a saving of $5431.48, and as the cost of the entire in- 
stallation was less than $15,000 it will pay for itself in 
less than three years. 








“There were no extremely dangerous conditions encoun- 
tered in the rescue work, as the mine did not liberate ex- 
plosive gas and there was no evidence of great force in 
any section of the mine, there being only a few light 
slate falls to travel over. The greatest difficulty was the 
afterdamp resulting from the explosion. 

“T have no desire to do or say anything that might 
detract from or take away any honors due to the helmet- 
men. I believe that credit should be given to those to 
whom credit is due, and I desire to go on record by saying 
that no more heroic men could be found on God’s earth 
than those who volunteered their services and assisted in 
the rescue work at the Layland mine. These men were 
mine superintendents, mine foremen, firebosses, miners 
and mine laborers from the different mines in the New 
River field. They hurried to the scene and entered 
into this work of their own free will and did not ex- 
pect to be rewarded with medals of honor for anything 
they might do in an effort to remove the dead, or to 
rescue the living, if any might be found entombed in 
the mine. Their only motive was one of humanity, and 
they were in no way seeking honors. 

“As to the helmetmen rescuing a number of live per- 
sons—this is a misstatement of facts. At midnight on 
Friday, Mar. 5, all the rescue workers were called from 
the mine and the fan was stopped so that arrangements 
could be made on Saturday morning to reverse the air 
current. About 8 a.m. of the latter day five Italians 
walked out of the mine with open lights, making the state- 
ment that on the morning of the explosion they had in- 
closed themselves behind a brattice at the head of 9th left 
entry off No. 3 main haulage road, approximately a mile 
and a quarter from the entrance of the mine. 

“These men had each day tried: to make their way out, 
but could not do so by reason of the afterdamp; but after 
the fan had been stopped and the air current had ceased 
for about seven hours these men were able to travel to the 
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outside, at which time they reported that 42 men were 
bratticed off in the 10th left heading off No. 3 main haul- 
age road, a distance of 500 ft. farther in the mine than 
the 9th left heading. The 9th and 10th left headings were 
the regular working places of these men and were in no 
way affected by the explosion except by the cutting off of 
the ventilation. 

“The question that is raised by the mining people in this 
state is, Why should the use of helmets be necessary 
to rescue the entombed men when they were able to use an 
open light all the time they were entrapped in the mine 
and when rescued were able to travel to the outside with- 
out the use of helmets? 

“In conclusion I desire to say that the Department of 
Mines of West Virginia is willing to codperate and assist 
the Bureau of Mines in all its efforts to determine the 
cause of these disastrous explosions and will cheerfully 
adopt any recommendations that will prevent any other 
disastrous catastrophe in this state, but I do not believe 
that mine explosions can be prevented by long-winded 
statements given out to the newspapers booming the work 
of any person along this line.” 

The report of the coroner’s jury contains no matters 
of interest, the statement being that the five men whose 
deaths were investigated “came to their death by a dust 
explosion caused by a blownout shot in the third left of 
the main tunnel heading in No. 3 mine of the New River 
& Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., located at Layland, 
county of Lafayette, State of West Virginia, on Tuesday, 
Mar. 2, 1915.” 

The Fayette Tribune and Free Press, of Fayetteville, 
W. Va., on Thursday, Mar. 18, 1915, under the heading, 
“Pricking a Bubble,” said: 

“Tt is learned from newspaper reports emanating from 
Washington that the ‘expert’ rescuers sent by the Federal 
Government to Layland are to be decorated with gold 
medals in commemoration of their brave services in rescu- 
ing 47 men alive from the mines. And not only are they 
to have these mute testimonials of their rare courage, but 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, treats them to a 
tribute such as would make modesty shrink. Here is the 
item that is going the rounds: 


“Tribute to the Bureau of Mines’ rescuers for saving 47 
men from death in the mine at Layland, W. Va., was paid by 
Secretary Lane, of the Interior Department, in a statement 
issued this week. ‘Out of the gloom of such a catastrophe,’ 
said Secretary Lane, ‘involving, as it appeared from the 
earlier dispatches, more than one hundred lives, the saving 
of 47 men comes almost as a benediction. I am proud of the 
brave fellows from the Bureau of Mines who have been 
working heroically for several days to bring about this con- 
summation. I am equally proud of their associates who have 
been trained in the modern rescue methods by our men. For 
years it has been demonstrated that the old methods of rescue 
work not only did not save lives, but even cost the lives of 
many brave volunteers. 

““The oxygen helmets worn by the trained rescuers, which 
permitted them to penetrate parts of the mine filled with 
poisonous gases where no other human being could go, are 
undoubtedly responsible for the saving of the miners. The 
bureau’s men, always in advance of the volunteers, restored 
the ventilation in the mine, thus permitting the volunteers to 
advance. Presumably the entombed men had protected them- 
selves from the deadly gases by the erection of temporary 
doors. Then the way out of the mine was comparatively 
easy, for it had been restored to normal conditions as the 
rescuers proceeded. 

“T have wired to the rescuers,’ said Secretary Lane, ‘my 
heartfelt appreciation of their heroic efforts in saving these 
lives. I am also told that the American Mine Safety Asso- 
ciation has already started a movement to award to each 
rescuer one of its gold medals.’ 


“From unbiased, unprejudiced sources the Tribune 
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learns that not only are the federal rescuers not entitled 
to so lavish a testimonial, but are entitled to none at all. 
Instead of being of service in this time of great distress, 
they were an almost intolerable nuisance, for they could 
not be induced at any time to penetrate the mines beyond 
where the local rescuers were working, despite the fact 
that they were equipped with oxygen helmets and other 
paraphernalia intended to increase their efficiency in this 
kind of work. 

“Such credit as is due for heroism in the rescue work 
at Layland, and much is due, should go to the volunteers 
and not to the trained rescuers of whom Secretary Lane 
speaks. They were there with the real article of courage 
and almost foolhardy zeal in their efforts to clear up the 
mine and rescue survivors, if such there should be. 

“The State Department, headed by Mr. Henry, assisted 
by Inspectors Holliday, Absalom, Murray, Blenkinsopp, 
Lambert and Cobb, working without safety applances and 
unaccompanied by canary birds to give them warning of 
foul air, were the real heroes of the week of horror at Lay- 
land. There were dozens of others too that might be men- 
tioned who went about the work with a seriousness born 
of courage. 

“These were thinking of the distress and discomfort 
of the mourning ones about the mine mouth. The others 
were taking up their time telegraphing reports to head- 
quarters and informing the newspapers of their heroic 
handiwork. Secretary Lane has been imposed upon.” 


a 
The Largest Electric Mine 
Locomotive in the World 


It is the endeavor of every mine operator to secure a 
maximum output with a minimum cost. In order to suc- 
cessfully execute this plan, the haulage apparatus must 
operate at a high percentage of efficiency. Where condi- 
tions will permit, electric locomotives are displacing all 
other methods of mine transportation and are giving 
uniformly satisfactory results. 

To keep up with the demand of the times for increased 
production, the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. recently 
placed in operation at Windber, Penn., the two largest 
and most powerful single-unit electric mine locomotives 
in the world. These machines weigh 30 tons each, and 
are of the three-motor, six-wheel type, with equalizing 
levers to evenly distribute the weight upon the drivers. 
The side and end frames are constructed of what is known 
as “armor plate,” solid rolled steel slabs, the sides being 
5-in. thick, 40 in. high and 17 ft. long. 

These members by the aid of angles of heavy steel 
casting are securely bolted together, forming a rigid 
unit. 

The motor equipment of each locomotive consists of 
three 115-hp., 500-volt ball-bearing motors, capable of 
developing a tractive effort of 15,500 lb. at a speed of 
8 miles per hour. Incorporated in the design of these 
motors are the essential mechanical and electrical features 
which have, to a large extent, solved the troubles encoun- 
tered in mining work. The application of ball bearings 
permits the use of gearing of 514-in. face, and a commu- 
tator 51g in. wide, within the space available on a 36-in. 
track gage, without a sacrifice in size of any other part. 

The use of ball bearings eliminates to a large extent the 
motor troubles arising directly and indirectly from the 
wearing down of armature supports of the ordinary type. 
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COMPARATIVE SIZE OF 6-TON AND 30-Ton LOCOMOTIVES 


Large commutator doors give ample access to the brushes 
and commutator for inspection and cleaning. 

The armature field frames are supported from the bot- 
tom half, so that the top may be removed, thus permitting 
the removal of the armature without disturbing any other 
part. Three-point suspension on a spring-hung cross-bar 
gives flexibility and absorbs shock. 

The controller is of exceptionally large current-carrying 
capacity, with a double set of brushes on the operating 
cylinder, which are used to cut out the steps of the rheo- 
stat when } ringing the locomotive up to speed. The two 
sets of brushes are each provided with a magnetic blowout 
coil. 





On each end of the locomotive is mounted a powerful 
are headlight, which is the most efficient method of light- 
ing for work of this nature. The four cast-iron sand 
boxes have a total capacity of approximately 9 bu., this 
amount being necessary for the successful operation on 
the long hauls and heavy grades over which these locomo- 
tives run. 

The journal boxes are of the latest type, with a hard- 
ened steel plate in the lid for taking up the thrust of the 
wheels transmitted to it through the hardened steel pin 
in the end of the axle. This eliminates the wear on the 
wheel hubs and the face of the journal box incident to the 
end thrust. 





Top View or Locomotivrt, SHOWING INTERIOR 


Among the electrical features is an automatic contactor 
connected in series with and operated by the controller 
cylinder. The contactor is designed to break circuits 
carrying heavy current and its use eliminates the heavy 
arcing in the controller case sometimes encountered where 
the main break is incorporated within the operating cyl- 
inder. The rheostat is of the cast-grid type of the latest 
design and of sufficient capacity for operating without 
excessive heating. 


The wheels are of rolled steel, 33 in. in diameter, 
pressed and keyed onto a 514-in. axle. Wheels of this type 
have been adopted as standard by the manufacturer. 

These machines were built by the Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Columbus, Ohio. 

ws 

Right to Terminate Coal Lease—If a contract for the priv- 
ilege of mining coal on the royalty basis does not fix any 
duration of the lease, it is terminable at the will of either 


party. (Alabama Supreme Court, Christian vs. Stith Coal Co., 
66 “Southern Reporter,” 641.) 
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SY NOPSIS—A settlement is anticipated in the 
Coshocton district of Ohio. Cabin Creek miners, 
and those at Blakely mines, W. Va., present griev- 
ances. The coming contract in the anthracite re- 
gion arouses interest. The monthly employees in 
that district receive a favorable decision. 





There has been no change in eastern Ohio, though the 
miners have now been on strike over a year. A few tons are 
being produced in small mines, but there is no hope of a 
general settlement. Both sides are awaiting the passage or 
rejection of the Gallagher amendment to the Green Antiscreen 
bill, now pending before the House of Representatives. 

In Belmont County it is stated that the strikers are leas- 
ing farms, but most of the miners do not understand the 
business. Charles J. Albasin, the president of the subdistrict 
in which the strike is in progress, No. 5, has issued to the 
press a long, poorly worded notice alleging that the Ohio oper- 
ators have been keeping up the Ohio railroad rates so as to 
make more money out of their West Virginia mines. Prob- 
ably a truer statement would be that the high Ohio railroad 
and wage rates drove them to purchase the properties in 
West Virginia. 

It has been persistently reported, and never denied, that the 
strike leaders proposed that the rate be made 47c. instead of 
44.61c., agreeing to make up the difference between the two 
rates by modifications of the dead-work and yardage scales. 
Thus the strikers would be able to claim a victory and to de- 
clare that they had kept their word to the other operators in 
Ohio. One leading eastern Ohio operator has said that if the 
mine owners of that district had the Hocking Valley condi- 
tions, they would regard 49c. a ton as a figure from which a 
profit could be obtained. 

The miners on strike desire to farm the coal companies’ 
properties and much resent the fact that these lands are to be 
used as pasturage for the idle mules. They are making exten- 
sive application fur government seed. 


At the joint conference of representatives from operators 
and miners in the Coshocton district in Ohio, which started 
Apr. 5, at 2 p.m., and continued the following day, prospects 
for the settlement of the wage controversy, which has con- 
tinued for more than a year, appeared brighter than for some 
months. Reports from the conferences declared that both 
sides showed a more conciliatory attitude. The wage agree- 
ment in this district was practically settled at one time, but 
in a referendum vote the miners failed to approve its pro- 
visions. 


West Virginia Troubles 


The Cabin Creek coal miners of West Virginia are declar- 
ing that they should receive the check-off and outside day- 
wage scale, as secured by the Kanawha River miners. They 
claim that they are entitled to these under the 1913 contract. 
A committee of seven has been appointed to wait on the oper- 
ators. The latter, it is stated, declare the contract to have a 
different meaning. 

Apparently the referendum in the New River and Wind- 
ing Gulf sections of Fayette and Raleigh Counties of West 
Virginia has ratified the agreement recently prepared between 
miners and operators. At the Blakely mines of the Blue Creek 
Coal & Coke Co., in the same state, which had about 300 em- 
ployees in 1913, the miners are said to have been required to 
throw the bug-dust from the electric machines into the gob. 
This they refused to do, as thereby they would have to 
handle it without compensation. 

A convention will be held on Apr. 12 by the members of 
District 17 of the United Mine Workers of America to elect a 
vice-president in place of John Cunningham, whose election 
was set aside by the executive board last autumn. The entire 
set of officers may be voted upon again. This action grew out 
of a contest instituted by C. G. Griffith, the defeated candidate 
for vice-president, who claimed that there had been exten- 
sive frauds in the Winifrede district and elsewhere, resulting 
in his defeat and the election of Cunningham. Cunningham 
did not contest the matter, and the decision of the board was 
unanimous. 


The 134 men arrested in connection with the riot and with 
the death of Constable W. R. Riggs during a strike of the 
men at the Jamison Coal & Coke Co.’s works near Farmington, 
W. Va., on Feb. 20, will be tried on Apr. 6 before Judge W. S. 
Haymond. 
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Quiet in Colorado 


In Colorado conditions are quiet. The coal commission ha 
reported to President Wilson that 71 of the mine operators, 
producing 61 per cent. of all the coal mined in the state, hav 
expressed the opinion that no useful purpose would be serve 
by the commission going to Colorado at this time. The sam 
opinion, it is said, is shared in labor circles. - 


At the mines of the Harrison Coal Co., Streator, Ill., th 
men have struck for higher pay and the right to fire shots 
twice in each shift instead of once as at present. They claim 
that there is too much material to be handled. The, mine 
employed about 105 men in 1913. 











Conflicting Statements about Kentucky 
W. S. Wells, the general manager of the Middle Creek 
Coal Co., writes us among other matters: 


In your article you state that this company employs onl 
40 men, when in fact we have between 125 and 150 working 
for us. You further stated that we have resumed irregular 
operation at the old scale, which is entirely false, as we have 
started at three days per week at the new scale—a reduction 
of 15 per cent. on everybody from the general manager down, 
excluding trappers. The cut is merely temporary, and the old 
eA will be put back into effect on May 1, if conditions per- 
TL te 

Your article seems to cast reflection upon our action, and 
we cannot see wherein it is of importance to you. Therefore, 
we shall demand that you immediately publish the facts in 
this case, giving reasons for your recent misinformation. 


We had the story, at least, almost correct in the first in- 
stance, when a correspondent, who is a leading coal man in 
the State of Kentucky, wrote us that we had overstated the 
importance of the Middle Creek Coal Co. It is, we believe, 
just as we said, the largest concern in Floyd County. We 
avoided stating how many men were employed, because our 
record was back in 1913. It was only after we were told 
what we believed was the truth that we made the cor- 
rection. We leave it to Mr. Wells to remove any misunder- 
standing, and merely quote his statement. We cannot, how- 
ever, admit that we believe it is good policy to reduce 
wages. 


Next Year’s Seale in Anthracite Region 


The celebration in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania 
of the establishment of the 8-hr. day in bituminous mines — 
served John P. White and others with an opportunity 
to express the intentions of the miners relative to the coming 
scale to be signed in that region in 1916. Apparently the 
S-hr. day is the leading issue, but an increased wage of 5 
per cent. for inside employees and 10 per cent. for outside 
workmen is also sought, and it is desired that the check-off 
be made a part of the contract. 

The miners take hope from the unity of the organization. 
They desire a full 100 per cent. membership when the strike 
commences. The unions in the anthracite region embrace 
so large a proportion of the men that there is no fear as 
to the outcome of a strike. J. P. White, the president, how- 
ever, does not appear so sure of the outcome. To him mem- 
bership is not so important as funds; and though membership, 
time and peace will assure the necessary capital to sustain 
a strike, the time is now too short to accumulate the funds, 
and there is no peace, for 15,300 men are on strike. Unless 
the times improve, it is likely that the 8-hr. day will alone 
survive the progress of time. 


A Welcome Decision for Anthracite Mine Workers 


Judge George Gray, of Wilkes-Barre, Penn., gave two 
decisions this week in favor of the men. It was decided that 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. coal department 
and the Price-Pancoast Coal Co. must pay their men a 10-per 
cent. increase over the schedule in force on May 30, 1912. 

After the agreement operative on that date certain monthly 
men, such as watchmen, electricians, helpers and barn- 
bosses, were denied the 10 per cent. increase, the companies 
contending that these men relinquished their rights by accept- 
ing a stipulated salary at increased pay after the agreement 
of Apr. 1, 1903. This decision is retroactive and applies to 
all the companies in the anthracite region. It will compel 
the disbursement of a large sum of money, the ruling retro- 
acting for nearly three years. The Price-Pancoast Coal Co. 
did, however, give an increase in no case less than 5% per 
cent. to its monthly men. ; 

There is much dissatisfaction throughout the anthracite re- 
gion with the status of the compensation bill. It is alleged that 
Senator W. M. Lynch, who is chairman of the Mines and 
Mining Committee of the state, is opposing the reporting of 
the Catlin Bill, without the passage of which, it is stated, 
the miners cannot obtain compensation. 
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By J. T. BEARD 





SY NOPSIS—Following is an altogether too brief 
summary of the leading points and arguments 
presented in one of the most valuable discussions 
that have thus far been conducted in Coau AGE. 
These suggestions merit close study and careful 
consideration, as they are all the outgrowth of 
experience in the practice of coal mining. 
ns 

Probably no discussion that has been conducted in 
Coat Ax has attracted wider attention or excited deeper 
interest among all classes of coal-mining men than the 
discussion of the manifold features of the present mining 
laws of the different states. Certainly none has proved 
more valuable in the results it may be expected to ac- 
complish. 

The criticisms offered and the suggestions made come 
from practical mining men whose experiences have re- 
vealed to them the weak points in existing laws and led 
them to suggest measures that would insure greater 
safety in mining. In the following review, I will at- 
tempt to group these references under common heads and 
to emphasize those points that have received the widest 
attention at the hands of contributors. 


Tue NeEEp or CLEAR AND SPECIFIC TERMS IN MINING 
LAW 


Letters Nos. 7, 8, 19, 20, 31, 32 and 37 have drawn 
attention to the fact that the wording of the mining laws, 
in many cases, leaves much to be assumed. The wording 
is often ambiguous and capable of different interpreta- 
tions by different persons. More often it is contradictory 
or, to say the least, inconsistent in itself, instances of 
which have been pointed out in the letters referred to 
above. The fact of the matter is that most of our mining 
laws are patchwork; they do not show the steady growth 
and development from a single root base. Too often 
the terms used need to be specially defined or the lan- 
guage requires to be interpreted in order to understand 
the intention of the law. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACCIDENT 


The lack of clear definition and logical development 
in mining law is one of the greatest obstacles in the 
fixing of the responsibility for accident or for a viola- 
tion of the law where it belongs. Attention has been 
drawn to this fact in numerous letters, Nos. 8, 12, 13, 
17, 25, 33, 35, 37, 40 and 44. The truth of this condition 
is shown in the following numerous references. 


Tur ANOMALOUS PosITION oF THE Mine FoREMAN 


Reference has been made to this feature in Letters 
Nos. 25, 30, 32, 35 and 43, in which it has been shown 
that the mine foreman is, so to speak, a “bumping block” 
between the mine inspector and his company. In Let- 
ter No. 22, it was shown that the mine foreman is 
usually given foo much territory to supervise, which 
makes it impossible for him to comply honestly with the 


requirements of the law. This condition led to the 
suggestion that a sworn statement should be required 
by the inspector of every foreman and assistant fore- 
man as to the actual condition of the mine in the inter- 
val between the inspectors’ visits. 


Tur MINE 


It was even suggested in Letters Nos. 30, 35 and 40 
that, owing to the conflicting duties of his position, the 
mine foreman might properly be employed by the state 
and act under the direction of the mine inspector of 
the district. This suggestion, however, was strongly op- 
posed by the writer of Letter No. 35, who argued that 
this would practically place the mine foreman beyond 
the control of the company of whose mine he has the 
charge. 

To obviate the loss of his position because of a faith- 
ful compliance with a requirement of the mining law 
objectionable to his company, it was suggested (Letter 
No. 30) that the removal of a mine foreman from office 
should only take place after a fair trial before an ex- 
ecutive board. But this, it was stated (Letter No. 35), 
might be an injustice to the company, which would at 
times be compelled to operate at a loss, if at all. 


FOREMAN A STATE OFFICER 


CLASSIFICATION OF MINES 


The need of a proper classification of mines, in mining 
law, was referred to in Letters Nos. 7, 14 and 24; and 
it was suggested in the last-named letter that a similar 
classification should apply to all legislation relating to 
safety in mining. It was shown that, owing to the 
lack of such a classification on a practical basis, it fre- 
quently happens that neighboring mines are brought into 
unequal competition with each other because of different 
methods being employed for evading those requirements 
of the law that would bring the mine under the par- 
ticular classification of a “gaseous mine.” Instances 
were given of such dishonest evasions of the law whereby 
the mine inspector was hoodwinked and deceived. 

Attention was drawn in Letter No. 41 to the fact that, 
owing to peculiar roof conditions that required special 
methods of timbering, mines generating no gas are often 
more dangerous than others generating gas. But not- 
withstanding this fact, the more dangerous mine is classi- 
fied as nongaseous and therefore subject to fewer restric- 
tions and less expense, while its operation is accompanied 
with greater possible fatality than the mine generating 
as. Similar wnnecessary burdens imposed by law in 
8, 14, 19 


a 
8 
coal mining were referred to in Letters Nos, 
and 42. 

Letter No. 9 draws attention to the importance of 
specifying in mining law the. particular method to be 
adopted in the removal of accumulations of gas in mine 
workings, in respect to the withdrawal of all men working 
on the return current of the affected section of the mine 
and permitting no persons to enter the mine except 
those actually engaged in the work of removing the 
gas until after the mine has been again examined and 
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pronounced safe for work. It is further urged that the 
law should forbid the dangerous practice of “brushing” 
out the gas, making it compulsory to remove all gas by 
the ventilating current and using only safety lamps 
while so doing. 


THE Uss or NAKED AND Mtxep LicgHTs 


Attention is drawn to this important matter in Let- 
ters Nos. 34, 37 and 38, and the two last named letters 
refer to the danger of the provision made in See. 2, 
Art. 28, of the Pennsylvania bituminous mine law 
(1911), which apparently annuls the requirements of 
previous sections of the same law in respect to the use 
of safety lamps. The section here referred to states that 
the provisions of the act relating to the use of safety 
lamps “shall not apply to any mine wherein explosive 
gas is being generated only in live entries.” 

It has seemingly been overlooked that the gas gener- 
ated in the “live entries” would circulate through the 
rooms and other workings where it is permitted to use 
open lights. Perhaps no feature of coal mining is at- 
tended with so great a risk as the permitted use of open 
lights im any portion of a mine requiring the use of 
safety lamps in other portions. Letter No. 26 suggests 
that state mining laws should compel the introduction of 
safety lamps in every mine where it is known that quan- 
tities of firedamp are generated. 


WorkiInG MINES IN OIL AND GaAs FIELDS 


Letters Nos. 23 and 35 draw attention to the great 
danger encountered when operating a coal mine in oil 
and gas fields. In this respect probably the new law 
of Ohio furnishes the fullest protection from accident 
due to this cause. The provisions of the Ohio law in 
this regard are fully given in Letter No. 35. This is 
certainly a very important matter and should receive 
careful consideration in all mine legislation. 


APPROACHING ABANDONED WORKINGS 


The need of using special precaution when driving 
toward abandoned workings that may contain either gas 
or water is mentioned in Letters Nos. 8 and 19. It 
is recommended that advance boreholes should be main- 
tained in the face of all headings or other workings that 
are being driven toward abandoned places. In addition, 
it may be stated that flank holes should be bored at an 
angle, every 8 or 10 yd., in the ribs of all such headings, 
which should be driven single. Plugs should be kept 
ready for instant use to stop the holes in case water 
is tapped. Only safety lamps should be used, and a 
close watch must be kept for the first appearance of 
water or gas in the seam. 


Mrininc Mernops AND EQuIPMENT 


A good suggestion is made in Letter No. 32 in re- 
spect to making an effort to standardize, as far as prac- 
ticable, certain general mining requirements relating to 
the conducting of the ventilating current, the construc- 
tion of stoppings and air bridges, the shooting of coal, 
the timbering of working places, lighting of mines, safe- 
guarding electrical installations, and the foolproofing of 
mining machines and all mechanical appliances. 

The compulsory use of safety catches on all cages and 
trips used for hoisting or lowering men is recommended 
in Letter No. 9. Letter No. 10 refers to the Avon- 
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dale, Penn., disaster, which first drew attention to the 


need of maintaining two openings in every mine; like- 
wise, the terrible Cherry, Ill., disaster, which taught the 
lesson of greater fire protection for mines and the need 
of the fireproofing of mine shafts. It may be added that 
the Throop, Penn., disaster taught the lesson of a simi- 
lar fire protection for all underground engine and pump- 
rooms. 

Letter No. 10 also advises legislation prohibiting the 
use of gasoline motors in coal mines. Other recommen- 
dations in respect to mine equipment are: 
tenance of refuge stations that would be available in 
time of accident, Letter No. 34; the regulation by law of 
mine timbering and the adoption of some regular system 
of timbering the working face in every coal mine, Letter 
No. 26; the adoption of the electric head lamp in gaseous 
mines, Letter No. 9; the regulation and control of the 
company-store curse where such exists; the prohibition of 
the sale of liquor in all mining towns and districts; and 


the prohibition of the employment of persons who can- ~ 


not speak and understand the English language, Letter 
No. 38. 


BuLaAstTING IN Coat MINES 


Letters Nos. 9, 13, 15 and 17 draw special attention 
to the dangers of the all too common practice of “shoot- 
ing off the solid,” the excessive use of powder in blasting 
and the use of dynamite for breaking down the coal. A 
closer examination of the workings and inspection and 
firing of shots by duly authorized shotfirers is recom- 
mended, also the exclusive use of permissible explosives. 
These recommendations are certainly worthy of the most 
careful consideration. 


THE Morning EXAMINATION OF A MINE $ 


Letters Nos. 5, 9, 12, 138, 14, 20 and 26 refer to the 
important matter of regulating by law the time within 
which the morning examination of a mine should be 
made by the firebosses. Attention is drawn to the fact 
that in most cases the fireboss is given too large a terri- 
tory to examine and is therefore unable to cover the 
ground within a proper time before that for the men 
to go to work. It is stated in Letter No. 5 that no fire- 
boss can truthfully say that a place is “free from gas” 
6 or 8 hr. after making his examination. It is urged in 
Letter No. 9 that this examination should be made not 
more than 3 hr. previous to the time set for the workmen 
to enter the mine. 

Letter No. 12 argues for a higher standard of inspec- 


tion of all working places and the most improved methods” 


of timbering the roof and coal. It may be added that 
the work performed in the morning examination before 
the men are permitted to enter the mine should include 
the inspection of the roof, timber and brattices and other 
requirements of safety in all working places. Letters 
Nos. 5 and 20 urge the limitation by law of the amount 
of work required of the fireboss and the employment of 
a sufficient number of men to make this examination 
thoroughly within the time limit. 


THe SELECTION OF STATE Mine INSPECTORS 


The manner of selection of state mine inspectors, by 
appointment by the governor or by election by popular 
vote, is treated in Letters Nos. 9, 14, 17, 26, 27, 28 and 
29. Almost without exception the writers of these letters 


The main- 
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argue for a competitive examination to determine the 
eligibility of candidates for this office. It is worthy 
of note that not a single writer advocates the elective 
system of choosing mine inspectors, but the arguments 
are strongly opposed to this method. 

A strong argument is advanced in Letter No. 29 in 
reference to the length of tenure of office of the state 
mine inspector, and Letter No. 9 argues that the 
removal from office of an inspector should only be ef- 
fected “for cause.” This feature of mine inspection work 
has often been advocated in Coan AGE, 


Tuer DiscRETION OF MINE INSPECTORS 


It is remarked in Letters Nos. 10, 14, 32, 37 and 38 
that in many mining laws too much is left to the dts- 
cretion and judgment of the mine inspector. While 
this is undoubtedly a necessity in respect to certain 
mining conditions that cannot be forecasted in the law, 
it is too often carried to an extent that makes the mine 
inspector the lawmaker. This feature possesses the dis- 
advantage that the inspector is liable to an error of 
judgment and occasional favoritism and unjust discrim- 
ination. But, in addition to this, the law thus imposes 
an unnecessary burden on the inspector in requiring that 
he shall both make and execute the law. 


Errect oF PontiticaAL INFLUENCE 


The undue effect of political influence as affecting the 
selection and appointment of men to the position of 
state mine inspector and the certification of mine officials 
is forcibly treated. in Letters Nos. 5, 10, 11, 14, 18, 
26, 27, 28 and 29. The two letters last named argue 
strongly for civil-service control in these matters. In- 
stances are cited illustrating the baneful effect of such 
political influence in securing the appointment of men 
to positions that they are unfitted, by knowledge or ex- 
perience, to fill. Letter No. 29 refers to the influence 
of the United Mine Workers’ organization in this re- 
spect as particularly harmful under the elective system, 
owing to the strength of the miners’ vote in the inspec- 
tor’s district. 


THe ENFORCEMENT OF PRESENT MINING Laws 


Much stress is laid on the enforcement of present 
existing mining laws as being of as great importance as 
the enactment of new laws, in Letters Nos. 5, 9, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 17, 19, 20 and 22. The truth of this argument 
cannot be denied. The rigid enforcement of any law 
standing on the statute books is absolutely essential to 
safety in mining. The law should either be enforced or 
wiped from the record. A dead law is a menace to safe- 
ty, as it invites a similar disregard of other laws. 

In this connection it is rightly claimed in Letters 
Nos. 22 and 38 that the mine inspector frequently has 
charge of too large a territory for the thorough per- 
formance of his duties. In order to secure the enforce- 
ment of his orders in a mine and to enable him to place 
the responsibility for any violation on the right shoulders, 
it is argued in Letters Nos. 25 and 35 that the mine in- 
spector should give written orders to the mine foreman 
and a duplicate to be handed to the mine superintendent, 
the mine foreman being required to read and sign said 
order at once, thereby indicating that he understands 
the same. 
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INTERSTATE MINES 


Attention is drawn in Letters Nos. 16 and 24 to an 
important condition that is quite generally overlooked 
in mining laws. This relates to the rightful jurisdic- 
tion of the mine inspector in those portions of a mine 
in his charge that extend beyond ihe border line of 
his state. The pertinent question has been raised, How 
can the mine inspector be responsible for the safe opera- 
tion of such a mine when his jurisdiction is limited by 
the state line on the surface and underground? ‘This 
is an important matter that should be treated in all 
state coal-mining laws, and we hope for its further dis- 
cussion in Coat AGE. 


Co6PERATION AND THE “PLAY-SAFE” SPIRIT 


Commendable attention is drawn to the need of codp- 
eration on the part of mine officials in assisting the 
mine inspector to carry out the mining laws as they 
pertain to the safety of mine operations. This feature 
is mentioned in Letters Nos. 3 and 10, while Letters 
Nos. 19, 20 and 37 draw forcible attention to the fact 
that the mines in which the greatest degree of safety 
is secured are those in which the management manifests 
a desire to “play safe.” . 

Many large companies have shown a praiseworthy de- 
sire and purpose, not only to carry out all the require- 
ments of the law, but to go further and enforce such 
other regulations as are found to be necessary for a safer 
operation of the mine and the health of the men em- 
ployed therein. It goes without saying that a still 
greater manifestation of this spirit on the part of not 
only mine officials, but all mine workers, would greatly 
reduce the number of mine fatalities and accidents and 
increase the health of mine workers. 


Tur WorRKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 


Reference is made to the generally successful opera- 
tion of coal mines in different states under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, which provides for a suitable 
compensation for loss of time and injuries sustained 
by mine workers while in the performance of their 
duties in the mine. Such references appear in Letters 
Nos. 3, 10, 11, 18, 25 and 38 and argue strongly for 
the adoption of such a law in all coal-mining states as 
being an effective means of increasing the degree of 
safety in mining operations and lowering the cost of coal 
production by reducing the number of fatal accidents 
with all their attending expenses. 


Titg EDUCATION AND TECHNICAL TRAINING OF MINING 
MEN 


Letters Nos. 6, 11 and 27 urge the growing need of 
more technical knowledge combined with experience on 
the part of all mine workers and the recognition of this 
need in all state mining laws, to the end that suitable 
provision may be made for the necessary training and 
instruction of mine workers. While many laws require 
the examination and certification of certain mine offi- 
cials, little attention is given to provide the means for 
such education and training among all classes of em- 
ployees. 


_ CERTIFICATION OF MINE OFFICIALS 


Numerous features of the certificate law in many 
coal-mining states are discussed in Letters Nos. 14, 17, 
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22, 24, 31, 34, 36, 38, 39 and 41. Letters Nos. 14 and 
22 refer to a proper classification and grading of these 
certificates that would insure greater safety. Letters 
Nos. 17 and 34 urge the need of more rigid examinations 
as a requisite to obtain a certificate of competency. Let- 
ter No. 24 draws attention to the different standards of 
efficiency and requirements for certification in the dif- 
ferent states, and with Letter No. 38 argues for the inter- 
change of state certificates. 

Letters Nos. 31 and 36 refer to and illustrate the in- 
consistency of the Pennsylvania anthracite law, requir- 
ing that the applicant for a certificate of competency to 
act as mine foreman shall have had five years’ practical 
experience as a miner. Letter No. 34 advises that all 
mine officials should be examined at least every five 
years up to the age of 50 years. Letters No. 38 and 41 
urge the need of requiring the certification of mine sup- 
erintendents, as being the mine foreman’s superior in 
office and ordering his work; while Letter No. 39 draws 
attention to the fact that an uncertified assistant mine 
foreman is frequently compelled to perform the duties 
of the mine foreman and held responsible by law for 
any violation of its requirements, while the law does 
not require his certification. These are all important 
matters and worthy of careful attention in mine legis- 
lation. 


REQUIREMENTS OF EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF 
COMPETENCY 


The kind of examination that should be given to 
determine a candidate’s fitness to hold the office and 
perform the duties of mine foreman, assistant mine 
foreman or fireboss is treated in Letters Nos. 14, 17, 
24 and 29. These letters urge that the questions pro- 
pounded in examinations should be suited to the class of 
work to be performed and the duties involved. Letters 
Nos. 17 and 29 urge that both practical and theoretical 
questions should be given to determine the candidate’s 
knowledge of mining, while Letter No. 24 urges a uni- 
formity in state examinations for these positions that 
would make possible a suitable interchange of certifi- 
cates between states. 


Ricguts or EXAMINING BOARDS 


In this connection, Letters Nos. 2, 4, 10, 11 and 21 
discuss the right of examining boards to withhold the 
corrected papers and not return the same to the candi- 
date to whom they belong. On the one hand, it is 
claimed that the return of these papers to the candidate, 
after they have been properly corrected by the examining 
board, would enable the candidate to understand better 
the points in which he failed. On the other hand, it is 
argued that examining boards are not necessarily in- 
structors and that the return of the papers so marked 
might do the candidate more harm than good. It was 
suggested that the return of candidates’ papers to them 
might necessitate much correspondence and explanation, 
which is avoided by the filing of the papers in the State 
Department, where they can be seen by the candidates 
interested. 


CAPABILITY OF MEMBERS OF EXAMINING BoarpDs 


The frequent incapability of the members of examin- 
ing boards is discussed in Letters Nos. 2, 4, 10, 11, 28 
and 29. Attention is drawn to the fact that probably 
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a majority of the mine superintendents appointed on 
examining boards are incapable of passing intelligently 
on the technical questions asked in examinations; and, 
further, that the miners appointed on these boards are 
likewise incapable, with few exceptions, of knowing 
whether or not such questions are correctly answered in 
candidates’? papers. The suggestion is made, Letter No. 
2, that such board members should themselves hold a 
certificate of competency obtained in a previous exam- 
ination. We heartily indorse this suggestion and advise 
that such a provision be made in all mining laws re- 
lating to the examination of mine officials. 


MINING CAPABILITIES OF LAWMAKERS 


Attention is drawn in Letters Nos. 3, 8, 11, 14, 19 
and 24 to the fact altogether too well known that it 
cannot be expected that lawmakers shall be intelligently 
acquainted with mining operations and requirements. 
For this reason, it was suggested in Letter No. 3 that it 
is desirable that mining representatives shall be present 
on needed occasions to give to legislators the desired 
information that would enable them to act more intelli- 
gently on the passage of mining laws. Objection is 
taken to.this suggestion by the writer of No. 11, who 
states that such lobbying does not tend to generate the 
best of feeling among the working classes, who are prone 
to regard such activities as animated by a selfish pur- 
pose on the part of controlling interests. 


With this summary of views, the discussion of need- 
ed mining laws and legislation will close. As stated 
some time since (Coat Agr, Vol. 6, p. 958), it is ex- 
pected to print a résumé of the opinions expressed in 
this discussion and to place the same in the hands of 
lawmakers in all coal-producing states. Copies will also 
be sent to the different state mining departments, mine 
inspectors and leading mine officials. Copies can also 
be secured by request in writing when these are ready 
for issue; but such requests should be made at an early 
date. 

Tihe Price of Anthracite 


The brief filed on behalf of the respondents in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s investigation of rates, 
practices, rules and regulations governing the transporta- 
tion of anthracite coal contains the following statement 
of the amounts respectively retained by the retailer, the 
transporter and the producer out of the consumer’s pay- 
ment for a long ton of tidewater coal: 


DIVISION OF THE COST OF A TON OF ANTHRACITE 


Consumer Trans- 

Size of Coal Pays Retailer porter Producer 
ETA te seer che eee eae $7.28 $2.68 $1.60 $3.00 
Dee > See ie ae 7.28 2.43 1.60 3.25 
Stove cake co ats see 7.28 2.43 1.60 3.25 
Chestnutee panne ae ee 7.56 2.46 1.60 3.50 
Pea... EO ate ee eee 5.88 2.33 1.45 2.10 
Buckwheat Now eho 4.37 1.57 1.30 1.50 
Buckwheat Now os. ae 3.53 23 LS ALS Rss 
Buckwheat) INO sce) ee 3.19 1.39 eS 0.65 


The amounts retained by the retailer, the transporter 
and the producer represent gross returns and not net 
profit. Out of them the retailer must pay for the cost of | 
marketing coal and delivering it to his customers, the 
transporter must pay in large part for the maintenance 
and operation of his railroad and equipment and for haul- 
ing the empty cars back to the mines, and the producer 
must pay for mining his coal, preparing it for market and 
also find the wherewithal to meet his taxes and royalties. 
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Getting Coal from Stock-Pile 


to Breaker 
By D. R. LLEwELLYN* 


The accompanying sketch shows the general plan used 
to reclaim a stock-pile which was dumped on the opposite 
side of a hill from where the shaft and breaker were 
located. The colliery in question belonged to the Enter- 
prise Coal Co., and the chief problem was to get the coal 
to the breaker for preparation. An engine was installed 
on the top of the hill in such a way that the coal could be 
hoisted up one side and let down the other, with one 
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present to stop the pump, inside of 20 min. the bearing 
would be destroyed and the pump disabled. One pump, 
therefore, required one man’s attention, and even at that 
we had the pump only four months before the bearing 
commenced to run hot and disabled the pump for three 
days. 

We then tried the arrangement shown at C. It is very 
simple, but works like a charm. It consists of an old 


Y-in. angle valve, with a piece of heavy brass wire at- 
tached to where the disk was, and the wire extends down 
through the nipple and about an inch into the column. 
When the water shows any sign of slowing up, open and 
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A PracrTicAL PLAN FOR RECOVERING A STOCK 


engine and one gang of men; otherwise it would have 
taken an engine to hoist it up and a double-track plane to 
let it down. The system here shown requires only a 
single track on both sides of the hill and a steam shovel 
to load the coal. A switch and double track are located 
close to the steam shovel. The size of the engine is 8x12 
in., double geared 3 to 1, 34-in. drum; size of the mine 
ear, 119 cu.ft. 


A Simple Plan for Cooling a 
Pump Bearing 
By Timotuy A. Ryant 


An interesting experiment was tried at the mine where 
[am foreman. Some time ago we had a centrifugal pump 
installed, driven by a 75-hp. motor, at a speed of 1200 
r.p.m. Owing to the high speed, the pump is equipped 
with a water-cooled thrust bearing. 

The first question that arose was the supply of water 
for the bearing. As there was no fresh water around 
the plant except what was purchased from the city water 
company—and which would be too expensive to use on the 
bearing—we decided to use the mine water. We tapped 
the column for a 14-in. pipe and connected it to the bear- 
ing, as shown by the sketch. We did not, however, have 
the angle valve shown at C; we had a Y-in. ell in its 
place. 

We first had a screen put on the suction pipe, with 
a 14-in. mesh, but we found it blocked very easily; so we 
replaced it with a %4-in. mesh, which eliminated that 
trouble. 

We next had trouble with the feed pipe leading to the 
bearing. Every little particle of wood or foreign matter 
that found its way into the pump would lodge in the 
Y%-in. nipple that was tapped into the column, thus stop- 
ping the flow of water to the bearing. If no one were 





*Outside foreman, Excelsior, Penn, 
j+Hazleton, Penn. 
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shut this angle valve a few times, thus moving the wire up 
and down in the nipple. This keeps the nipple clear. 

We have had this arrangement on for about eight 
months, and it has never failed or given any trouble. It 
does not require the service of a man watching the flow 
of water and the pump runs for weeks without any atten- 







DISCHARGE PIPE 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE COOLING-WATER PIPE AND 
DISCHARGE COLUMN 


tion except cleaning and oiling once a week. The draw- 
ing here shown is intended to give an idea of the arrange- 
ment of the cooling-water pipe and not the details of the 
pump or bearing. 

Since the weight per unit length of any electrical wire 
varies directly as the cross-sectional area, it follows that the 
resistance of a wire weighing, for example, 500 lb. per mile 
will equal one-fifth of the resistance of a wire weighing 


100 lb. per mile. This is assuming uniform quality and treat- 
ment in manufacture. 
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Believing that one of the greatest services that a jour- 
nal such as Coat AGE can render tts readers 1s to acquaint 
them with new and improved equipment which may be em- 
ployed directly or indirectly to the benefit of the coal- 
producing industry, this department is inaugurated. For 
the present it will appear in the second and fourth issues 
of each month. We shall therefore be glad to recewe from 
builders, manufacturers or dealers brief descriptions of 
new or improved pieces of apparatus in which they are in- 
terested, the use of which will tend toward better results 
in or the economic development of the fuel industry or any 
of its numerous ramifications. 


iar 


Reliance Motor-Drivem Saws 


The Reliance swing-saw for crosscut work is a self- 
contained unit, which may readily be installed by fasten- 
ing with four bolts to any convenient wall or post. It is 
motor-driven, thus doing away with the loss of power in- 
cident to line shafting and belting. An automatic start- 
ing-box permits of quick starting and stopping by means 
of a knife switch placed convenient to the operator. Cur- 
rent is thus consumed only while the saw is in operation. 
Outfits of this variety are made in several sizes for both 











THE CrosscuT AND Rip-Saws ATTACHED TO THE SAME 
FRAME 


direct and alternating current and will cut lumber up to 
12 in. thick. 

A recent addition to the Reliance line of electrically 
driven saws consists of the above-described swing-saw 1n 
combination with a rip-saw. A double-throw switch con- 
trols the operation of these saws and assures that only one 
may be in use at a time. 

Another attractive feature of this combination is the 
fact that the two units may be employed independently of 
each other at different parts of the plant. 

Both of these outfits are especially suitable at mines 
for cutting up and shaping lumber in the manufacture of 
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Equipment 
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cars and the linings of mine shafts. They are manufac- 
tured and sold by the Reno-Kaetker Electric Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


New Two-eSpeed Fan Unit 


In order to secure the benefits and savings inherent to 
two fan speeds in mine-ventilation work, the J. C. Stine 
Co., of Tyrone, Penn., has recently placed upon the mar- 
ket the unit shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
fans are built in sizes ranging from 4 to 8 ft. in diameter, 
the bedplate being extended to receive the two-speed al- 
ternating-current motor. These motors, instead of being 
connected to the fan by gearing or belt, as has formerly 





THe Fan AND Motor on OnE BEDPLATE READY FOR 
INSTALLATION 


been done, are connected by a Morse silent chain, and the 
fan is supported on Hyatt roller bearings. 

This combination forms an exceedingly compact and 
reliable unit, as well as one which is comparatively in- 
expensive from every standpoint. Experience has shown 
that the roller bearing not only requires less power to over- 
come friction, but that considerably less attention is re- 
quired in the way of attendance and supervision gener- 
ally. 

The silent chain drive possesses many advantages over 
gears or belts. It is compact, silent, powerful, reliable and 
is not affected by moisture or mine gases. It is consequent- 
ly highly efficient so far as power transmission is con- 
cerned, and—what is more important from the mining: 
standpoint—thoroughly reliable. 

The savings which may be effected through running the 
fan at high speed during the daytime or working hours 
and at half speed during the balance of the day are greater 
than is usually appreciated. In a mine which requires 
under working conditions 70,000 cu.ft. of air per min. at a 
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1-in. water-gage, operating the fan at half speed during 
the night effects a saving of about $480 annually, when 
power costs le. per kw.-hr., or enough to pay for this fan 
equipment in about two years’ time. The motors may be 
wound for either 220, 440 or 550 volts, as may be desired. 

Combining the fan and motor upon the single cast-iron 
bedplate renders only one light foundation necessary, and 
at the same time maintains both motor and fan shaft in 
correct alignment with, and at the proper distance from, 
each other. The minimum amount of work is therefore 
necessary, both in installing this unit and in maintenance 
and attendance after it is in proper working condition. 


“Pottsville Telltale’ for Electric 
Lamp-Charging Rack 


When charging electric mine-lamp batteries in large 
numbers on a mine-haulage circuit subject to voltage 
variations and interruption, an active attendant is re- 
quired to watch all details to see that the batteries receive 
proper attention during the time they are on charge. The 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. has devised an 
electric servant ready to work every minute of the day 
or night, one that never gets tired, needs neither rest 
nor sleep, never complains of too much work, and whose 
services cost nothing. In fact this is exactly what is 
embodied in what is termed the “Pottsville Telltale” for 
miner’s electric lamp charging racks. 


LS...Line Switch(DPST,) 
PR...Pony Relay (20 Ohms) 
R.._. Resistance(2./ Ohms) 
S.B...Storage Battery 


8....Buzzer or Alarm 
8.S..Battery Switch 
D.B.Dry Battery 

F.... Fuse 


S.B. 
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DIAGRAM OF TELLTALE CONNECTIONS 


When the charging commences the attendant simply 
closes a switch and the little worker responds instantly, 
sticking to the job until finished. The accompanying 
illustration shows the connections for such a system, which 
can be applied to any number of charging racks. The 
equipment consists of a miner’s lamp battery, two dry 
cells, relay, buzzer, resistance unit, switch and wiring. 
The function of this device is to sound an alarm when 
any of the following conditions exist : 

First, when the charging current varies above or 
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below the normal by a predetermined amount. Under 
this condition the operation is as follows: Assuming a 
charging current of 1 ampere is desired, a resistance unit 
of 2.1 ohms is inserted in the negative side of each charg- 
ing circuit, thus giving a voltage drop of 2.1 volts across 
the resistance. A storage cell which gives a normal poten- 
tial of 2.1 volts is connected across the resistance through 
the primary of a relay of about 20 ohms with its polarity 
opposing the voltage drop across the resistance, the small 
buzzer being connected in the battery circuit across the 
relay contacts. Should the charging current drop below 
1 ampere the voltage drop across the resistance becomes 
less than the battery voltage, permitting the battery to 
discharge through the relay, which will act, closing the 
contacts, thus ringing the buzzer. Should the charging 
current increase above 1 ampere the voltage drop across 
the resistance becomes greater than the storage cell volt- 
age, hence it will take a charging current through the 
relay, closing the relay contacts, thus ringing the buzzer. 
By the relay spring adjustment any desired variation of 
the charging current to a minimum of 10 per cent. can 
be maintained, the buzzer continuing to operate until the 
charging current is brought to normal. 

Second, should the charging circuit become open by 

reason of a fuse blowing or poor contacts, no current will 
flow through the resistance, thus destroying its counter 
e.m.f., and the full voltage of the storage cell will actuate 
the relay, thus ringing the buzzer. 
' Third, should the supply of power fail, the batteries 
on charge will discharge back into the line. This reversal 
of current through the resistance will produce a voltage 
drop that will be added to the battery voltage, which will 
actuate the relay regardless of the value of the reverse 
current. It will be noted that the storage cell will auto- 
matically keep charged without attention. 

The usefulness of this “Telltale” system may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

It enables the station attendant to maintain the proper 
charging current without constantly watching the am- 
meter. 

It saves the battery from an excessive discharge in case 
of a reverse current. 

It prevents the battery from becoming injured by an 
excessive charging rate. 

When putting the batteries on or removing them from 
a rack it immediately notifies the attendant of any poor 
contacts. 

In testing the voltage of each battery on charge it is 
essential that the proper charging current be maintained 
when readings are taken; therefore considerable time and 
work are saved as it is unnecessary to read the ammeter 
each time. 

This device has been in use for the past six months on 
the “Pottsville charging rack” described in Volume 7%, 
page 427, of Coat Agr, and is giving the results above 
enumerated. 
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George Otis Smith says that to increase industrial pros- 
perity in the United States we need to export finished rather 
than crude products and to import raw materials rather than 
manufactures. Betterment of industrial conditions can come 
best through expansion of manufacturing. The increase of 
the element of labor in the product exported will mean that 
we are not bartering away our heritage of natural resources, 
but rather that we are using these resources as a basis simply 
for the expenditure of labor, which renews itself. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


Of late I have fallen into a habit of amusing myself 
by trying to divide all of my subordinates into two classes : 
Those who would be able to credit all of their impulses to 
subordinates, or fellows lower in rank, and those who are 
spurred into action by keeping their eyes constantly upon 
their superiors. 

The idea was suggested to my mind by a sermon in 
which men were conjured to shun evil companions, and 
by companions, the minister explained, he meant that 
one’s thoughts should be given first consideration. That 
text is as old as the hills, but never before had the im- 
portance of one’s thoughts been brought out so convinc- 
ingly and it set me to thinking. 

It is evident that some people are easily led, but the 
thing that I had never realized before was that the people 
who are easily led measure themselves in terms of their 
inferiors—no wonder the inferiors often take the whip 
hand. The minister brought that point out clearly and it 
impressed me. 

I began to dig into the motives of the men who call 
me boss and I found that a man’s point of view is the key 
to most of his actions. Some men spend most of their 
time comparing their lot with the circumstances of those 
below them in rank, and they are naturally very much 
pleased with themselves and have no time to turn about oc- 
casionally in search of inspiration from the men above 
them in position. Others forget the old job as soon as they 
rise above it and begin to cast longing eyes on the men 
still higher up; they can never be boastful or fall victims 
to flattery because they think in terms of the men above 
them and realize their own insignificance. 

At first I tried to discover a third division somewhere 
between the other two, but I have decided that it does not 
exist. Numbers of men seem to be satisfied to remain 
where they are, but they justify their acts entirely by their 
past record, and as they are continually in need of justifi- 
cation in order to keep their conscience under control, they 
keep close tab on the men who have succeeded them lower 
down the ladder. 

I find this study of the motives underlying men’s ac- 
tions of the very greatest assistance in choosing men for 
promotion, and with a little more experience I feel that I 
shall always be able to pick men who will make good, and 
in time I shall have a nearly perfect organization. 

There is one thing sure and that is with an organiza- 
tion where every man has his eyes on the job of the man 
just above him, every man, the superintendent included, 
will have to keep extremely busy to even hold his own, and 
it wouldn’t be possible under such conditions to conceive 
of a man who considered himself so important to the or- 
ganization that the organization could not get along 
without him. That would eliminate a whole lot of un- 
pleasantness because it is pretty hard to handle a valu- 
able man after he becomes possessed of the idea that he 
is indispensable. 

I find myself applying the test not only to my own em- 
ployees, but to my former associates who are now occupy- 
ing various high and low positions. And in recalling 
their ruling passions my memory plays me strange tricks 
and wanders off into reveries and often before I get con- 
trol of myself again, I have submitted my past to my own 
test, and then I realize why at times I stood still. 
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llow a Coal Miner Cam Save 


Several years ago there came to the manager of one of 
the coal mines in the New River field of West Virginia 
a darky from South Carolina, by the name of Ike 
Mitchell, who asked to be put to work in the mine. He 
was given work, and for the first time entered a coal mine. 
From the start, his industry was noticed, as were also the 
facts that his home surroundings soon had a clean and 
healthy appearance, that his wife and children were well 
clothed, and that his family lived well, as judged by his 
purchases at the company store. 

After working several months, Ike came to the manager 
one day and asked if he would keep for him some money 
he had saved from his earnings, and the manager was 
surprised when he was handed $300. 
on, this industrious colored man left his savings with 
the manager, and at the end of two years, after 
paying all his living expenses, he had accumulated up- 
ward of $2000 in cash. This he drew, and returned 
with his family to the cotton fields of his native 
state. There he bought a piece of land, and the latest 
report from him was to the effect that he was raising cot- 
ton, as well as serving a milk route in a neighboring 
town, and was still making money from the capital he had 
accumulated from working in the mine. 

Ike Mitchell might have picked cotton in his native 
state for a life-time before his savings would have 
amounted to as much as they did in the West Virginia 
mine in two years, and there is a similar opportunity in 
many coal fields for the laborer who wants to work hard 
and save his surplus earnings. 


Guyan Valley Coal Operators 
Association 


The operators of the Guyan Valley in West Virginia, 
forming what is known as the Guyan Valley Coal Oper- 
ators Association, met in Huntington, March 24, for their 
fourth annual meeting. 

The objects of the society are to standardize the sizes 
of coal, to promote more friendly relations between the 
employer and the employees, to do more effective better- 
ment work in behalf of the latter, to extend trade to for- 
eign nations, particularly South America, and to dissem- 
inate accurate knowledge concerning the industry. C. W. 
Jones, of Logan, is president; A. R. Beisel, of Holden, is 
vice-president and A. H. Land, of Barboursville, W. Va., 
is secretary. 
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“Mine, Quarry and Derrick’’ 


Our Canadian friends have been publishing under this 
title since Feb. 3 of this year an excellent fortnightly 
magazine of about 36 pages, which appears to be well de- 
serving of the support of the reading public. 

It is edited by J. C. Murray, whose fitness for the work 
is unquestioned. W. C. McGinnis is associate editor, and 
R. W. Coulthard is a contributing editor. L. 8S. Kempher 
is manager. The offices of the paper are at Calgary, Alta. 
Attention is given all kinds of mining, and the field cov- 
ered by its title seems to be well filled by this publication. 
The subscription price is $3 per year. 


From this time. 
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The Layland Rescue Work 


The rescue work at Layland after the recent regret- 
table explosion does not prove the uselessness of oxygen 
apparatus, but rather the fact that if men so equipped 
will not take an energetic initiative they will retard rather 
than aid the recovery of a mine. The Layland operation 
did not have many live workings, so it is a fit matter for 
surprise that it was still not wholly explored after four 
days. 

Forty-seven men were after that length of time still 
huddled in the roadways leading to their working places. 
They were not hidden in their rooms, nor in old workings, 
nor buried in the gob, nor under falls of roof, nor in sags 
full of water, but located and easily findable in just those 
places where men should first seek them—just where a 
preliminary reconnoissance might be expected to be made. 
But they were not discovered; in fact, five men had to 
come out and reveal their presence, which they did at the 
drift mouth. Only then were the other 42 men really 
sought. 

Had the work been pressed at Layland as it was at Roy- 
alton by the state rescue-men of Illinois, an earlier re- 
lease for the entombed would have been assured. Happily, 
the unfortunates had a leader, or leaders, of good judg- 
ment and marvelous patience; otherwise the long delay 
would have been fatal to the two small bands of en- 
tombed men. As it happened, they suffered only from 
hunger and thirst, but that their experience was no worse 
was not due to the work of those directing the rescue. 

Who these directors were seems to be open to much 
doubt. Probably no one was invited to take the lead, 
yet by tacit consent leadership was accredited to those 
generally known as the “experts of the Bureau of Mines.” 
It is not well for a coal company already self-condemned 
by a disaster at its mines—for what company, however 
correct its management, wholly escapes condemnation— 
to oppose the representatives of the nation, which have 
the ear of the public press. 

If the state department and the corporation have no 
oxygen apparatus, they must await the reéstablishment 
of ventilation before investigating any part of the mine. 
They cannot well bid the oxygen-apparatus men examine 
this or that place, when they themselves are not compe- 
tent to do so. Certainly they do not like to instruct the 
“experts.” 

So without being arbitrary at all, and without any 
great obsequiousness on the part of the state department 
and corporation, the oxygen-apparatus men of the Bureau 
of Mines are permitted to take the lead. If they fail to do 
so, effectual apparatus work cannot be done. 

We purposely overlook the men from Gary, W. Va. No 
one could expect an outsider like Vitus Klier to force 
his little band in ahead of the federal rescuers. So it is 
clear we cannot avoid the view that to the Bureau of Mines 
should have been accorded the glory, and to that organiza- 
tion must be accorded—whatever is rightfully due. Let 
us not express it too baldly. 


It is stated that the oxygen-apparatus men examined 
for fire. They were there, we are told, not so much for 
salvatory as for precautionary measures, to prevent a scc- 
ond Hanna, Wyo., or Rush Run, W. Va., disaster. Yet air 
was allowed to play on parts of the mine not explored. 
The air was so good that men came through it alive, some 
even entering, working and returning in it, and not being 
even discommoded. 

Had there been a fire, there would doubtless have been 
a Hanna which would have killed the 47 men and maybe 
others around the drift mouth. So the oxygen-apparatus 
men did not fill their part as guards, much less as rescuers. 

Brave men there were at Layland. Sore-hearted men 
they are now, to think that with all their fearlessness they 
failed to cut the strand of red tape and relied on others 
when the right of initiative was theirs. 

We have always claimed the life of the canary hung on 
a thread and that the endurance of that bird was not the 
proper measure for that of a red-blooded man when life 
was in the balance. Still less is it his measure when he 
has an oxygen apparatus, and half a hundred men are 
still unfound and several working places still unexplored. 

We do not blame Secretary Lane for his words of con- 
gratulation to the bureau under his charge. He is one of 
the best men in the President’s cabinet, and he did but 
voice the natural judgment of an ill-informed public 
But there should be no medals for anyone; for though 
many were fearless, there seemed to be a lack of moral and 
mental bravery. The courage of leadership is different 
from the quality which risks life for humanity, and thet 
courage was lacking. 

But if there is to be a medal awarded by the American 
Mine Safety Association, as Mr. Lane has suggested, it 
would seem to belong rightly to that veteran who took 
charge of the 42 men and bade them wall themselves in 
and prohibited smoking, who put heart into his followers 
when they despaired. He is a credit to America and to 
the mining industry. He had courage, brains and heart. 
By all means, if room can be found to express on a medal 
all the honor due him let him have it and an engrossed 
diploma to boot. The whole coal industry salutes him. 


es 
Amortization, a National Issue 


Amortization is the continual replacement of dead by 
living capital, an action corresponding physiologically to 
the renewing of dead animal tissues. Without such tissue 
renewal the physical death of the individual would result, 
just as without replacement there must come an end of 
all capital. 

We more often consider amortization as the repair of 
the decadence of a single business than think of it as 
a corrective of the property decay of a whole industry. 
Still more rarely do we regard it in terms of a nation 
as the redemption of a yearly national loss, or in world 
terms as the replenishment of an annual world-fund 
decrement. So it is to us a small thing if the result of 
the business of Tom and Dick and Harry is an unreaaired 
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loss of capital. We do not see that the death of their prop- 
erty is a partial death of the national or world property 
from which we must all derive our sustenance. 

The nation which loses and does not amortize its losses 
is not pursuing conservation. It is spending its all on 
its immediate needs and is drifting to a condition of 
pauperism. We wonder sometimes if the world realizes 
that periods of depression like the present are times in 
which there is a permanent loss to the world’s fund. 
They are times during which there is a real lack of con- 
servation. When the buildings of the nation stand idle 
and the labor of its people is unemployed, then there is 
no conservation, but rather capital decay. The con- 
struction wealth of past years, the slow accumulations 
of the centuries are wasted in the immediate expenditures 
of a generation or part of a generation. 

Let it never be forgotten that amortization is not sole- 
ly an interest of the individual capitalist, but of the 
nation, or rather of the world. A century without it 
would restore us to the condition of the Middle Ages, 
when war and pestilence and lack of machinery took toll 
on the people just as restrictive legislation takes today. 

History records several actual declines in wealth, times 
when as it were the nations of the world lived on their 
past and became emaciated from the lack of reproductive 
energy. No one seems to know what happened, but wealth 
declined. We may face such a blight if the clothes, pleas- 
ures and idleness of the toilers be the sole outcome of 
activities of capital. 

Clean-Up Day 


The annual clean-up day has or should have arrived 
at all mining camps. The winter has snowed under all 
the pollutions of months, and winds have scattered the 
rubbish far and wide. Now the sun is removing the snow 
and revealing all the distressing unpleasantnesses which 
have been accumulating. 

It behooves all mine managers to get busy and, when 
nature decks itself in new garments, prevent the unseem- 
liness of beerkegs, waste-paper, ash-heaps and tin cans 
from spoiling the natural beauties of the town-sites. The 
cities have their clean-up days, and the villages should 
have theirs. Above all, the things which cause disease 
should be removed. 

In West Virginia we learn that most of the mining 
villages will get a general refurbishment. It is to be 
hoped that in other states an equal energy will be shown. 

The period now shortly to follow is one in which disease 
is often rampant. The ground swept off by rains and 
melting snows pollutes the streams, and the greatest care 
should be taken to protect the water-supply. The wash- 
water from the houses should be sewered to some nearby 
stream that is not used by men or animals as a source 
of water-supply, or better yet to a cesspool. Springs 
liable to contamination should be sealed up. 

In some states the turning of sewage untreated into 
streams is forbidden. Whenever it can be mixed with 
strong sulphur water from the mines it would probably 
be rendered entirely harmless. In some states turning 
untreated mine water into the streams is also unlawful, 
but the law is probably a dead letter, as the handling of 
such a volume of water in the existing state of the sci- 
ence of treatment is almost an impossible proposition. 

Pollution of water, with consequent milk contamina- 
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tion, seems the most important source of typhoid. The 
“typhoid” fly has received much of the blame, but the 
figures suggest, even if they do not prove, an alibi. We 
have compiled the case rate for typhoid in Pennsyl- 
vania, somewhat arbitrarily terming May, June, July, 
August, September and October the fly-beridden months 
and taking the others as being free from that pest, and 
we have arrived at the following result: 


PERCENTAGE OF TYPHOID CASES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
In Months When Flies In Months Which Are 


Year Are Common Too Cold for Flies 
USOG, « ac inktepetarepevaact eins 45.8 54.2 
TOOT, . tareeites s eeneien rare 44.8 55.2 
O08 ysis <hahe, ete re 52.5 47.5 
1L9:0.9)" kira vere ceeeteieie erate 60.6 39.4 
UDLO 'sitasaloreeerteeyehetetetenas alee 62.2 37.8 


The uncertainty of results seems to show that a nonsea- 
sonal cause is back of the plague of typhoid, and for that 
reason care should be taken to keep the water-supply un- 
der surveillance. 


Wiay the World Needs Pockets 


The cry of the worker of late has been that capital 
gets an undue share of the gross receipts of industry, 
the attempt to prove it usually being made successful 
by sedulously overlooking the cost of material in evaluat- 
ing the manufacturers’ profits. But in recent years 
it has been extremely doubtful whether capital has been, 
in any large number of instances, in the receipt of even 
adequate reward. ; 

It is surely true that the capital of the coal industry, 
especially of the bituminous branch of it, has been in- 
vested without a fitting return. In this case the mate- 
rial purchased, both unmined coal and supplies, may 
be ignored, and still the showing will attest that the 
income is meager. Making allowance for the value of 
the material used and destroyed, the return for coal 
production is more often loss than profit. 

The workman believes that the need for profit would 
be removed should the state replace the capitalist. This 
is a grievous error. Profits might be made even larger 
in order that there might be an opportunity to expand 
industry with increasing population and in accord with 
the demands for more complex machinery and equipment 
arising out of our growing needs and desires. 

The worker should never get the full usufruct of his 
labor under any administration of mundane affairs. If 
he digs a ton of coal, he cannot expect to get the equiv- 
alent of that ton in pay. Some part must go to swell 
the world capital, and that deduction might be greater 
under an enlightened socialism than ever it has been 
under a restrictive capitalism. 

Let no one think that when the Millennium comes man 
will have hands and a mouth, but will get along without 
pockets. For the pocket is one of the most wonderful 
contrivances of civilized man. Mankind saves because 
it thinks, and because it both thinks and saves it is su- 


perior to all other animal-kind. 


The question of the capitalist has been always, Where 
do I “come out” when there are no profits? It may be 
said truthfully that the world is caring less and less as 
to the answer. But another question is just as natural; 
namely, How can the public and the workingmen be 
provided with a progressive, comfortable living or even 
with the degree of prosperity which they now enjoy 
if there is no increase in the instruments of production 
other than an increase of laborers ? 
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THE ANTHRACITE COAL COMBINATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, with Some Account of the Early Development 
of the Anthracite Industry. By Eliot Jones, associate 
professor of economics, State University of Iowa, some- 
time instructor in Harvard University. pp. xiii + 250 
+ 9 index; 5%x8% in. 7 charts. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1914. Price $1.50, cloth boards. 

This book, which is a perfect mine of information regard- 
ing the financial aspect of the anthracite industry, was 
awarded the David A. Wells prize for the year 1913-14 and is 
published from the income of the David A. Wells fund. It is 
a careful, concise, scholarly review of the formation of the 
anthracite combination. Sometimes we wish it were a little 
less dispassionate, perhaps, for the interest occasionally flags 
—and we find ourselves in a mass of information so long and 
detailed as to be burdensome. But reviewers are apt not to be 
sufficiently patient, and the man who wants the facts for 
his weapons of defense or of offense wants a complete armory 
and not a few instruments of war, no matter how quaint and 
interesting they may be. 


Arkansas and Virginia Anthracites 


We do not feel able to question the facts in this volume, 
except, perhaps, the short references to geology. But with 
these exceptions the book is probably in every way reliable. 
It says: “Other deposits of anthracite besides those in the 
State of Pennsylvania are found in the United States, but they 
are so small as to be of slight consequence.” ‘There are de- 
posits” of anthracite “in Alaska, Washington, Arkansas and 
possibly in a few other states, but as yet litle is known of 
their extent or their value.” And again: “The anthracite beds 
in the southwestern portion of the State of Virginia are now 
being developed.” 

The American technician will tell you that there is no 
anthracite in Arkansas or southwestern Virginia, but the trade 
will possibly agree with the professor, owing to a difference 
in definition. If the trade view of what constitutes anthra- 
cite is correct, then the Arkansas anthracite is somewhat im- 
portant. The Geological Survey, by Marcus R. Campbell, its 
chief, lists in “The Coal Resources of the World” neither an- 
thracite nor semianthracite in southwestern Virginia. How- 
ever, in an extremely lax use of the word, anthracite is found 
in Arkansas, southwestern Virginia and even in central Penn- 
sylvania, and the deposits are important. It is wrong to say 
in one breath that they exist and that they are not of much 
significance. 7 


Maps and Charts 


The maps in this volume are somewhat deficient, and we 
cannot but wish that the various railroads had been named 
and the canals had been charted and designated on maps 
of adequate size or number. The one map furnished—the same 
as that in the report made by H. H. Stoek on “The Pennsyl- 
vania Anthracite Coal Field” for the Geological Survey—does 
not contain the names of any railroads or canals. Yet the 
reader can get this information from a good map if he will 
take the trouble, so that it is not really so important an omis- 
sion as is that of a map showing the confines of the various 
districts—Wyoming, Lehigh and Schuykill; for these divisions 
are not exactly geologic, but are rather geographic and topo- 
graphic, and as the geologic areas are alone shown on the 
map furnished, the student needs to be informed as to the 
exact delimitations of the commercial areas mentioned. 

The book is not quite up to date, the charts and figures un- 
fortunately being only extended up to 1910. The illustration 
we produce, slightly changed, we have ventured to extend to 
1913 on the basis of the report of Edward W. Parker, statisti- 
cian of the Geological Survey. However, much of the inform- 
ation in the text is not so recent, as it dates back to 1907, 
when an investigation was made from which many figures in 
the book are derived. 

The following quotations from the book will give a good 
idea of the character of the information to be found within 
its covers: 


The Preponderance of the Railroad Coal Companies 


‘Most of the anthracite coal now produced is mined by the 
railroads, or by their subsidiary coal corporations, which will 
be referred to hereafter as the railroad coal companies. This 
classification head includes the coal departments of roads like 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, which has always 
mined its coal directly. 


“These companies in 1907 produced nearly 80 per cent. of 
the total output. By far the largest producing company, in 
spite of the fact that its coal lands are located mainly in the 
southern field, where the cost of mining is greater, is the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., which produced, in 
1907, 12.8 million tons, or 16 per cent. of the total anthracite 
output of Pennsylvania. The second largest company was the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., which mined directly 
12 per cent. of the total output. The Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., there- 
fore, together produced considerably more than all the in- 
dependent operators in the whole anthracite basin. 


The Railroad Companies Increase Their Percentage of Output 


“The proportion of the total output mined by the railroad 
companies has steadily increased. In 1900 the combined pro- 
duction of these corporations was 62 per cent. of the total 
output, while the operators not controlled by the railroads 
produced 88 per cent. of the total. By 1901, through the pur- 
chase of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. by the Erie and that of a 
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number of independent operators by the New York, Ontario & 
Western, the output of the railroad coal companies had in- 
creased to nearly 70 per cent. of the total. 

“The acquisition of individual properties continued in the 
years which followed. In 1905 the large firm of Coxe Broth- 
ers & Co. was purchased by the Lehigh Valley, and a number 
of smaller properties were absorbed by other railroad com- 
panies. By 1907 over three-fourths—78.04 per cent.—of the 
total output of anthracite coal was being mined by the rail- 
road coal companies, while less than 22 per cent. was mined 
by the remaining operators. The largest individual operator 
at this time was the Kingston Coal Co., producing in 1907 
slightly over 1.5 million tons, yet 425,855 tons of this were 
mined for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., and 
practically all the balance was sold to various railroad coal 
companies. This was the only independent company with a 
production of over a million tons. There were eight other 
companies in 1907, producing over a half million tons, but all 
these, with one exception, sold practically all their coal at 
the mines to the railroad coal companies—hence they were 
not important competitive factors. 


The Railroad Companies Control over 90 per Cent. of the 


Anthracite Production 


“In 1907, as we have seen, the anthracite coal roads, either 
directly or through their affiliated coal companies, produced 
59,960,287 tons, or 78.04 per cent. of the total production of 
anthracite coal. This does not indicate fully, however, the 
completeness of their control over the output of anthracite. 
The production of the individual (and independent) operators 
in 1907 was 16,875,795 tons. This includes the 425,855 tons 
mined by the Kingston Coal Co. but belonging to the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western P.R. Deducting this amount, 
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the independent output is reduced to 16,449,940 tons, or 21.41 
per cent. of the total production, 

“But, it will be remembered that a large number of the in- 
dividual operators had entered into long-term, and in many 
cases perpetual, contracts with the railroad coal companies, 
whereby they agreed to deliver at the mines to the coal com- 
panies all the coal mined by them. The output thus bound by 
contract in 1907 according to the record in the Sherman Anti- 
Trust case was 7,427,634 tons. This figure includes two-thirds 
of the output of the Pine Hill Colliery, approximately one- 
third being free and really independent. This tonnage, for all 
practical purposes, was as thoroughly controlled by the rail- 
road coal companies with whom the contracts had been made, 
as if it had been produced directly by them. It should there- 
fore be added to their production in order to ascertain the ex- 
tent of their control over the output. 


RELATIVE AND ACTUAL PRODUCTION OF RAILROAD AND OTHER 
ANTHRACITE OPERATIONS 


Mil- 

lions 

In Percentages of Tons, 

Operator 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1907 
Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & 

Tron Co...... .s2«.16.17 15.88 15.02°14.96°15.46 16.35 15.87) 16°01 aie re0e 
Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & West- 

ern R.R.... 9.61 10.49 11.95 11.48 11.91 11.34 12.61 12.04 9.249 


Delaware & Hud- 

son Co. and Hud- 

son Coal Co:.-.. 8.87 9.10 9.52 9.64 8.97% 8.94) °9.86" 9750) 6.661 
Lehigh Valley Coal 

Con. selec a FneG.18 66) (6.84 58562) 85d 9. bee TO 2s clOr ele GronG 
Pennsylvania Coal 


Cos riee $a 8 Pak Bae 
Hillside Coal & 
Tron Co. (Erie 6138), 8.22 -7.27 = 6374. 17,02 SF 121 7 6904s a6 
R.R.  Subsidia- 
TIOS)i2i5. coe eee oe 1.48 


Lehigh & Wilkes- 


Barre Coal Co... 6.01 6.11 5.52 6.94 5.86 6.95 5:98 5.79 4.451 
Pennsylvania R.R.* 5.58 5.60 4.69 5.89 6.19 5.93 6.69 6.44 4.943 
Lehigh Coal & 

Navigation Co.. 3.87 2.97 ‘2.77 3.02 3.20.3.52 3.85 4.14 3.178 
Temple Iron Co... 2.59 2.57 2.85 2.47 2.49 2.40 2.58 2.67 2.058 
New York, Ontario 

& Western Ry.f 2.23 3.58 4.00 3.42 3.66 3.46 3.24 3.35 2.576 
Coxe Bros. & Co... Cee PC EEA «chee mes el ae Se Ron Peak ok oer 
Total’ ic. oni 62.04 69.24 70.88 72.71 73.03 74.45 77.62 78.04 59.960 
All other operators.37.96 30.76 29.12 27.29 26.97 25.55 22.38 21.96 16.875 
Grand total. ......100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 76.836 


*Susquehanna Coal Co. and other subsidiary coal companies controlled by the 
Pennsylvania R.R. 


+Scranton Coal Co. and Elk Hill Coal & Iron Co., controlled by the New York, 
Ontario & Western Ry. 


From Transcript of Record in Sherman Anti-Trust Case, iii, Exh. 169. 


Some of the Independence Is only Relative 


“After deducting from the independent output the tonnage 
sold to the railroad coal companies under the percentage con- 
tracts, the independent operators are in control of only 9,022,- 
306 tons, or 11.74 per cent. of the total production. The rail- 
road coal companies controlled, therefore, 88.26 per cent. of all 
the coal mined. One further deduction, however, still remains 
to be made. A number of the individual operators sold their 
total output, or a portion thereof, to the railroad coal com- 
panies under contracts based upon the 65 per cent. division, 
but extending only for a year or in some cases terminable at 
will by either party. The amount so sold to the railroad coal 
companies in 1907 was 2,335,918 tons. These purchases placed 
the railroad coal companies in control, in the year 1907, of 
70,149,694 tons, or 91.3 per cent. of the total production. There- 
fore, though the individual (and independent) operators mined 
in 1907 nearly 22 per cent. of all the anthracite coal produced, 
yet so much of this was bound in various ways to the railroad 
coal companies that only 8.7 per cent. of the total production 
could be classed as really independent. 


The Independent Operators Own Less than Nine per Cent. of 


the Anthracite Coal 


“A consideration of the unmined area shows that the pro- 
portion of the total output mined by the independent oper- 
ators will steadily decline. The individual (and independent) 
operators not controlled by a transportation company owned, 
in 1896, 9.07 per cent. of the unmined tonnage available for 
shipment to market. In making this estimate, all the coal not 
owned by the railroad coal companies has been classified as 
belonging to the independent operators. Some of this may 
have been undeveloped and separately owned. But the ton- 
nage owned by the independent operators certainly did not 
exceed 9.07 per cent. of the total. Since 1896, as the result of 
the buying out of a large number of operators, the holdings 
of the railroad coal companies have been considerably in- 


creased. It is obvious, therefore, that the proportion of the 
unmined coal owned by the independent operators has de- 
clined. 
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“In spite of this decline, these operators as late as 1907 
mined nearly 22 per cent. of the total output. Yet it is 
clearly impossible for them to maintain this proportion, inas- 
much as they own less than 9 per cent. of the unmined ton- 
nage. A steady decline in their relative output, therefore, is 
to be expected. Yet just how long their production will con- 
tinue is difficult to predict with assurance. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNMINED TONNAGE ON JAN. 1, 1896, 
IN THOUSANDS OF TONS 





Duration 
in Years 
Unmined Owned and on Basis of 
Coal Controlled Shipments 
Owner Owned Per Cent. byContract Per Cent. in 1895 

Philadelphia & Read- : 

ing Coal & Iron Co... 2,087,490 41.14 2,143,706 42.25 216 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 

Coal: Cow ve wea ae 863,760 17.02 877,569 17.30 163 
Lehigh Coal & Navi- 

gation Cos, ee fates 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 787,200 15.52: 855,511 16.87 116 
Delaware, Lackawanna 

& Western R.R..... 300,853 5.93 332,332 6.55 54 
Susquehanna and affi- 

liated coal companies 248,142 4.89 316,502 6.24 63 
Delaware & HudsonCo. 115,823 2.28 115,823 8) 26 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. 94,876 1.87 94,876 1.82 54 
Coxe Bros. & Co....... 67,361 1.33 69,901 1.38 35 
Hillside Coal & Iron Co. 34,718 0.68 38,879 0.77 21 
New York, Susque- 

hanna & Western 

Coal: CoA eee 13,551 0.27 26,890 0.54 18 
Scranton’ Cosl:Coseo. a, see oe 13,971 0.28 9 
Remainder. }.....4:.. 460,008 9.07 187,822 Siar al 

Grand total......... 5,073,786 100.00 5,073,786 100.00 


A summary from William Griffith’s estimate. 


“We may certainly look, however, in the comparatively near 
future for the elimination of the independent element, unless, 
indeed, new conditions shall arise through the enactment of 
additional, and effective, legislation, state or national.” 


PRESENT WORTH OF SERIAL PAYMENTS. By W. E. Fohl, 
Mining Engineer, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. pp. 20; 4%x6% in. Price $1.00 postpaid, linen 
paper cover. 


In this pamphlet are given the present worth or equivalent 
of single payments of $1000 to be made after various periods 
of time, these periods being in a series of half-year intervals 
running from 6 months to 50 years. The rate of interest is 
compounded semi-annually and is figured as 3, 4, 5 and 6 
per cent. Thus if we desire to pay $1000 4% years hence, 
we find in these tables that we can lay aside $874.59 and, 
by the end of the 4% years, it will have increased in value 
so that it will meet the payment of $1000. 

The tables also show what fund must be provided to meet, 
with the help of 3, 4, 5 or 6 per cent. interest, a drain of 
$1000 at the end of every six months for times varying by 
half years from six months to 50 years. For example, if the 
interest rate is 3 per cent., it will take $8360.51 to provide 
for the payment of $1000 at end of every six months for 4% 
years. ; 

Such tables have considerable value for persons who are 
planning to start up a coal plant. A saving of $2000 a year 
which will last 10 years will justify an immediate expenditure 
of $14,877.49 figuring on six per cent. as the rate of interest. 

With the same increment it is profitable to pay only 
$306.56 for a piece of land which it would cost $1000 to buy 
after 20 years. There are endless other applications of these 
tables. If, however, the reader has bought some coal land 
and can’t sell it for any price, he should keep away from 
such a book for it will spoil the serenity of his slumbers. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COAL MINING INSTITUTE OF 
America, 1913. R. Dawson Hall, Editor, Tenth Ave. and 
36th St., New York City. pp. 240; 6x85 -in. -7 ill)” Price 
2, cloth boards. 


The proceedings are as usual belated and this year are not 
as long as has been customary, but the work of R. Baur & Son, 
the printers, is of exceptional merit. If we may be pardoned 
for so doing we will mention the principal papers according 
to our view of their value. 

“Basic Coke,” by J. K. Campbell is by far the best paper. 
The discussion on it is also quite valuable especially the re- 
marks of Fred C. Keighley. H. H. Clark’s remarks on ‘Port- 
able Electric Mine Lamps” should be read by everyone. Har- 
rington Emerson’s talk on “Efficiency Thought as to Coal 
Mining” was good, but everyone present thought his discus- 
sion was even better. Thomas L. Lewis spoke on a thread- 
bare subject—the way to advance the interests of the coal 
industry. Somehow when he sat down, his hearers discovered 
that he had found something entirely new to say. Where 
everyone else had merely deplored conditions, without find- 
ing a remedy, Mr. Lewis offered a not impossible solution. 

These are the best parts of the book. As the discussion is 
given almost without excision much of the best material in 
the volume is not to be found in any other publication. 
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Recognition of Bravery 


Letter No. 9—The work of rescue in coal mining has 
many sides to be considered. I believe that most men 
have a natural ambition to be recognized and honored 
as a hero; but the opportunity for action does not present 
itself during the life of every man. Again, when the 
opportunity arises it is not every man that can master 
his own fears and, as previously stated, bring his cour- 
age up to the pitch that will enable him to chance the 
saving of the life of a fellow worker at his own risk. 

The desire to achieve honor may, as has already been 
suggested, lead some men to make a desperate and fool- 
hardy attempt to rescue another and to assume an un- 
warranted risk in such endeavor. Examples are _ fre- 
quent where a greater loss of life has been incurred, 
owing to the excessive zeal of would-be rescuers who 
rush into danger without thorough preparation and with 
little chance of doing effective work. By such hasty 
action they not only endanger their own lives, but great- 
ly hamper the later work of rescue dictated by cooler 
judgment and a better knowledge of the conditions ex- 
isting inside the mine. 

Everything considered, it is readily recognized that 
the possibility of rescue is often difficult to determine. 
In some cases men that have been given up for lost 
have been rescued later by some timely occurrence; and 
this fact often leads rescuers to hope against hope. It 
must be remembered, also, that rescue is not always 
effected from the outside. Many brave deeds are per- 
formed by the cooler-headed and more self-possessed 
among those entombed in the mine. Many a brave man 
has thus given his life for others, whose self-sacrificing 
act performed in the dark recesses of the earth has never 
come to the knowledge of the world. 

Mention has been made of the man who has estab- 
lished a record for bravery and has a reputation to 
sustain. This, in connection with the allurement that 
any substantial compensation for bravery would offer, 
may often induce unwise and hasty action in rescue 
work. Such is more apt to be the case than that, as 
was suggested, “the substantial recognition of brave acts 
might increase the efficiency of the work of rescue.” 

There can be little doubt that mine foremen, assistant 
mine foremen and firebosses, who are held responsible 
under the mining law for the safety of the men in their 
charge and the security of valuable property, perform 
acts almost every day that would class them as heroes, 
although such acts are incumbent on them in the faith- 
ful discharge of their duties in the mines. 

It is seldom that any great good is achieved without 
some attending evils, and the proposed recognition of 
heroic acts and self-sacrifice will no doubt prove the 
truth of this. It might even happen that some worth- 
less fellow, in the hope of securing a pension for life, 
would contrive a scheme in which he would pose as a 
hero and secure recognition, but such a possibility is 
extremely remote. 
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Permit me to say, in closing, that I believe it would 
be right and proper to establish a fund, which might be 
called the Mine Industrial or the Civil Hero Fund, 
to be supported by the state or by persons of wealth, 
in the name of humanity. While honorable mention, 
certificates and medals are well enough, they do not 
compensate for a crippled body or afford any consola- 
tion to loved ones bereaved by the accident. 

H. R. K. 

Curtisville, Penn. 


Letter No. 10—Referring to the interesting and valu- 
able discussion of the “Recognition of Bravery” that has 
recently appeared in Coat Aas, I beg to call the attention 
of readers to the work that has been done along this line 
by the American Mine Safety Association. 

This is a national association, the object of which is to 
promote the science of safety in mining by the adoption 
of logical methods of procedure in mine inspection and 
in rescue work; to recommend the adoption of approved 
types of first-aid and mine-safety rescue appliances ; to ob- 
tain and circulate information on these subjects; and to 
secure the codperation of its members in establishing 
proper safeguards to prevent the loss of life and property 
by explosions or fires or from other causes. 

The American Mine Safety Association confers medals 
in recognition of acts of heroism, according to the follow- 
ing rules: 


1. Medals of heroism will be issued to the most deserving 
persons who have participated in rescue work in mines, under 
conditions where tte'r lives were endangered and when hu- 
man life was saved. 

2. Medals will be awarded, not for reckless courage, but 
for the heroic running of known risks, by the use of careful 
and scientific methods in conjunction with organized and 
trained rescue parties. 

3. Medals will be ewarded only to persons directiy instru- 
mental in saving life and under conditions where their own 
lives were endangered thereby. 

4. Recommendations for the award of such medals must 
be accompanied by all the facts, duly certified by the mine 
superintendent or other person in charge of the mine-rescue 
operations and by witnesses personally cognizant of the 
facts, such data to be referred to the executive committee 
for recommendation to the president of this association. 

5. If the candidate for such medal is deceased, the same 
will go to his wife or oldest male child, if any. 


One of the association’s medals was awarded to John C. 
Davidson, at Terre Haute, Ind., Sept. 12, 1914, for rescue 
service at Starkville, Colo., following the Starkville mine 
explosion of Oct. 8, 1910. Mr. Davidson is the first miner 
to receive this medal. 

The form of certificate.to be used in applying for the 
American Mine Safety Association medal of heroism is 
as follows: 

CERTIFICATE OF HEROISM, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 


In furnishing the information necess.ury to the award of 
a medal of heroism, please fill out the following questions in 
full, giving names and addresses of as many eyewitnesses as 
possible: 

1. Name and address? 

2. Date or dates on which services were rendered? 

3. Name of mine and its locaiion? 
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4. A statement of the training previously received by you 
and under whose supervision and where? 

5. Purposes for which the men engaged in rescue or re- 
covery work? 

6. Were any lives saved by the act of the above using 
breathing apparatus? Give names and addresses. 

7. Were bodies of victims of disaster recovered by above 
using breathing apparatus? 

8. Did the men wearing breathing apparatus endanger 
their own lives in the effort to rescue life? 

9. A general statement of circumstances or conditions not 
enumerated above. 

10. Names and addresses of witnesses, 

I draw attention to the work of our association along 
this line in order that readers shall be acquainted with 
the same and that there may be no conflict in our several 
alms and purposes in so noble a cause. 

Avucust F. KNOEFEL, 
President, American Mine Safety Association. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. 42—I want to indorse the point so often 
overlooked but brought out clearly in Letter No. 41, Coan 
Aa, Apr. 3, p. 613, regarding the difference between gase- 
ous and nongaseous mines and the requirements of the 
mining law in respect to the same. While I admit that the 
gaseous mine is far the more dangerous, I believe there 
is much room for legislation in respect to nongaseous 
mines. 

For the past 27 years I have worked in mines of each 
of these classes, and I fail to see any reason why a non- 
gaseous mine is exempt by law from a morning examina- 
tion before the men are allowed to enter the mine for the 
day’s work. In my opinion such an examination is as 
important in one case as in another. 

All practical mining men know that great changes 
take place in roof conditions, especially in pillar workings, 
during the night. It is a common occurrence for a man 
who has left his place in safe condition the night before 
to find in the morning that it has been “working” during 
the night and that cracks and slips have developed in the 
roof, making the place dangerous for work. In a gaseous 
mine, when a fireboss finds such conditions in a place on 
making his morning examination the place is fenced off 
and reported as “dangerous,” and the men are notified not 
to go to work until the danger can be removed. 

It is true that Art. 25, Rule 1, of the bituminous mine 
law of Pennsylvania, compels each miner to “examine his 
working place before beginning work and take down all 
dangerous slate or otherwise make it safe by properly tim- 
bering it before commencing to mine or load coal.” It 
must be remembered, however, that there is a wide dif- 
ference in the way in which men regard danger. While 
some men habitually make a careful and thorough exam- 
ination before commencing work, others neglect this pre- 
caution, and they are generally .the ones to be caught. 

Tam sure that a glance at any conscientious fireboss’ re- 
port book would show a far greater number of dangers from 
“bad roof” than from “gas.” Mining statistics show that 
a much greater number of accidents occur from “falls 
of roof and coal” than from ‘ The morning exam- 
ination of the mine would, moreover, prove a benefit in its 
daily operation, as it would reveal possible falls of roof on 
the haulage road, which could be promptly removed, and 
the necessary timbers set before it is time for the mine to 
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start up. Such an examination is an absolute necessity 
in all mines to fully carry out the idea of “Safety First,” 
which is the universal slogan today. 

Art. 4, Sec. 14, of the same law requires the employ- 
ment of shotfirers in mines “where explosive gas is being 
generated in quantities sufficient to be detected by an ap- 
proved safety lamp, etc.” The same article forbids the 
firing of shots in gaseous and dusty mines where locked 
safety lamps are used, “unless the entries and rooms which. 
are dry and dusty are so thoroughly wetted as to prevent 
the existence of any dry dust for a distance of not less than 
80 ft. from the hole to be fired.” 

Since the large number of experiments made by the Bu- 
reau of Mines at its Pittsburgh Testing Station and in 
other places in this country and in Europe have proved 
conclusively the explosibility of coal dust in the absence 
of explosive gas, it seems strange that this same law re- 
lating to shotfiring should not apply to nongaseous as well 
as to gaseous mines. I am glad to say, however, that I 
know of many mine officials who go farther than the re~ 
quirements of the mining law and make these precautions 
obligatory in the operation of their mines. 

Cuas. ADAMSON. 

South Brownsville, Penn. 


Letter No. 43—I have been much impressed and can 
heartily indorse all that has been said in regard to the pe- 
culiar position occupied by the mine foreman of a coal 
mine. | 

The law provides for his certification and makes him 
responsible for the ventilation and drainage of the mine 
and numerous other matters that relate to its safe opera- 
tion. On the other hand, in order to hold his position with 
the company, he must hustle for coal. The law wants 
safety, while the company wants coal. To supply the de- 
mand for coal often necessitates putting men in dangerous 
places, and any objection from the mine foreman in this 
regard meets with little consideration from the mine sup- 
erintendent. His terms are, “Get the coal or take your 
time and get out.” 

The point I want to urge is that the superintendent is 
not under any obligations to the state and is not responsi- 
ble by law for the safe operation of the mine; while the 
mine foreman, who must take his orders from the superin- 
tendent, is made by law responsible for the safety of the 
operation. J want to say most emphatically that I am in 
favor of some law that:will free the mine foreman from 
the curse of two masters. 

The problem might be solved by the passage of a law 
providing for daily inspectors in mines, to be paid by the 
state a salary in proportion to the size of the mine and 
the number of men in their charge. On these men would 


devolve the duty of examining the ventilating apparatus — 


and other safety appliances and to see that the mine is 
operated in comphance with the law. Their duties would 
not conflict with the operations of the company, provided 
these complied with the law. 

It stands to reason that, by such a method, fewer risks 
would be taken and as a result there would be fewer acci- 
dents, and the mine foreman would not be in danger of 
losing his position or becoming lable to the law of the 
state. Beside the daily inspection of all ventilating ap- 
paratus and safety appliances, the safety inspector could 
check the men going in and coming out of the mine. If, 
however, he had charge of more than one mine, he could 
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delegate an assistant to do this work for him alternately 
at one of the mines. Such daily inspectors should not be 
given charge of greater territory than they could cover 
regularly each alternate day. It seems to me that some 
such provision as this would solve the difficulty. 
OstEL BULLOCK, 
Assistant Foreman. 
Cleaton, Ky. 


Letter No. 4:—There is a point in the bituminous mine 
law of Pennsylvania to which attention should be called 
}ofore this discussion is closed. It has reference to the 
legal standing and responsibility of the assistant mine 
foreman. 

Art. 4, Sec. 1, of the bituminous law (Penn.) reads, 
in part, as follows: 


When the mine workings become so extensive that the 
mine foreman is unable, personally, to carry out the re- 
quirements of this act pertaining to his duties, he shall have 
the right to employ a sufficient number of competent persons 
to act as his assistants who shall act under his instructions 
in carrying out the provisions of this act. 


By the provision of the last clause of the law quoted 
above, the personality of the assistant is eliminated. He 
is not permitted to act in his individual capacity, but 
the law compels him to act in accordance with the mine 
foreman’s instructions. The law thus assumes that all 
orders issued by the assistant do not proceed from him 
as an individual, but emanate from the mine foreman, 
who is given by law all the authority of a personal com- 
mand. The foreman thus simply uses his assistant as a 
mouthpiece. But the prosecution of this official, from 
time to time, would lead one to infer that the law does not 
intend to relieve the assistant foreman of his share of re- 
sponsibility. If this is true, the law is a paradox and 
will undoubtedly require a legal mind to explain its 
meaning. 

The question may well be asked, Can a person be held 
legally responsible for the results of an action that he has 
performed at the dictation of a legally authorized superior 
in office? In attempting to give a positive answer to this 
question it cannot be assumed that the assistant, in the 
performance of his duty, acts to a certain extent upon his 
own initiative. It cannot be assumed that he must do 
this because it is impossible for the mine foreman to be 
present to decide and give instructions in every particu- 
lar case and for that reason the assistant becomes respon- 
sible for the result of his actions in carrying out the fore- 
man’s orders. 

In answering this question regarding the legal respon- 
sibility of an assistant mine foreman, due consideration 
must be given to his relative position as determined by the 
law. The law seems to compel the assistant to act as the 
will and pleasure of the foreman dictate, and it seems 
reasonable to conclude, therefore, that the foreman and 
not his assistant is thus made the responsible party. 

Any other interpretation of the law would provide a 
convenient way for the mine foreman of a large opera- 
tion to shift the responsibilities of his position. It is un- 
questionably true that many mine foremen do take advan- 
tage of this means to blame an assistant for his own mis- 
takes. The law nas a tendency to make the foreman less 
efficient in the discharge of his duties, affording as it does 
a comparatively easy means of making an assistant fore- 
man the scapegoat in case of accident or failure of the 
foreman’s plans. 
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With an efficient corps of assistants, a mine foreman’s 
work is greatly curtailed, and this doubtless is the object 
of the law with respect to assistant foremen ; but the mine 
foreman should not be permitted to forget that his re- 
sponsibilities cannot be curtailed or foisted on another. 

If such a construction of the law as I have described is 
correct, the mine foreman can be held accountable for 
only a comparatively few of the accidents and violations 
that are features of coal mining. Many parts of the mine 
where accidents and violations are the more liable to oc- 
cur are not under his personal daily supervision, and con- 
sequently the blame for such occurrences must be borne 
by the assistant. 

The frequent action of mine inspectors in holding as- 
sistant foremen responsible and thereby relieving the mine 
foremen, I believe, has greatly assisted in fostering care- 
lessness and negligence on the part of the latter official. 
These men are generally equally culpable with their as- 
sistants for a casualty that may be the result of their own 
lack of supervision and ability to safely direct the work. 
I believe that if a test case were to be made of this point 
no judge would uphold the validity of the law. A clear 
understanding of its meaning is an important factor in 
safe mining. 

Assistant mine foremen have the right to be informed 
in regard to their legal status as provided by the law. If 
it is urged that this knowledge would result in greater 
negligence and carelessness of assistant foremen, it can 


-be said with equal force that it will act as a greater stimu- 


lant to the foremen and make them more careful and 
watchful. 

As I understand the law, in its present form, the assist- 
ant mine foreman is not and cannot be held responsible 
for any casualty that might occur in the discharge of his 
duty as assistant to the foreman; and, until his legal 
status is specifically defined, he remains immune from the 
law. If the law requires a victim for sacrifice, let it take 
the individual upon whom it distinctly imposes the re- 
sponsibility for the safe operation of the mine. 

Te CSP Ageirt: 

Jerome, Penn. 
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Electrical Requirements in 
Mine Law 


In the issue of Coan AcE, Mar. 20, p. 516, appears a 
query of Fred Vinton regarding certain rules in Art. 11 
of the bituminous mine law of Pennsylvania (1911). 
The first rule mentioned is with respect to the use of high- 
voltage current underground, and the second has regard 
to the use of certain incandescent lamps in gaseous mines. 

The use of electricity at high voltage in any mine intro- 
duces a certain hazard if not properly applied, and for 
this reason each installation should be surrounded witit 
every reasonable safeguard. Reference to the mining laws 
of the different coal-producing states will disclose the fact 
that in many cases the use of high-potential current 
underground is not recognized. It is certainly a very lib- 
eral provision that will allow its use, and in order to 
render it reasonably safe certain safeguards have been 
provided in the bituminous law of Pennsylvania. 

The minimum capacity of 5 kw. placed in this law, on 
any transformer connected to a high-potential circuit, is 
such as will meet every ordinary mine requirement; and 
experience subsequent to the framing of these rules has 
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shown that this could have been made several times this 
capacity without working a hardship on anyone. All 
high-potential apparatus located underground should be 
placed in a substation; and, inasmuch as these substations 
are located at a central distribution point, there are few, 
if any, cases that would warrant the high cost of a sub- 
station switchboard equipment and wiring to take care of 
smaller units than that named in the law. The only pos- 
sible objection that could be raised to: this is that small 
transformers are required in connection with switchboard 
instruments; but, inasmuch as these transformers are 
mounted on and made part of the switchboard equipment, 
it is obvious that this rule would not apply to such cases. 

In the case of high-voltage motors, it is not practicable 
to use motors of less than 15 b.hp. underground, and this 
minimum could safely have been increased to 50 b.hp. 
without working a hardship on anyone. Inquiry of the 
different manufacturers will develop the fact that few 
small high-potential motors are manufactured for use 
above ground, and certainly their use underground would 
be less practicable. 

The rule referring to the use of electric lamps in gase- 
ous mines is in keeping with the recommendations of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, and their recommendations are 
based on the results of exhaustive tests on the perform- 
ance of incandescent lamps when exposed to explosive gas. 
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teferring to the comments that appear in connection 
with Mr. Vinton’s query, it is fully apparent that the 
author did not make a thorough “inquiry” as to what this 
rule actually meant in respect to motor capacity. The 
rule in no way prohibits or restricts the use of motors ot 
less capacity than 15 b.hp. in mines, if the same are sup- 
plied with current at medium or low potential as defined 
in the law. 

While some rules in the article referred to could 
be criticized because of recent developments, the rules 
governing the use of high-potential equipment are 
extremely liberal and not open to this criticism. If, on 
the surface, it is not considered safe and practicable to use 
motors of less than 15 b.hp. when wound for high poten- 
tial, it certainly would be wrong to attempt to use them 
underground where they would be subjected to much 
severer conditions. The intent of this rule is to restrict 
the use of high-potential motors to proper locations, and 
it is not the intention that small equipment be tapped 
off indiscriminately along a high-potential underground 
circuit. If the character of the work warrants the cost 
of high-potential apparatus, no rule of this mining law 
is in any way a hindrance thereto. 


C. M. MEaAns, 
Consulting Engineer. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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INFLAMMABLE MINE GASES 


The presence of combustible gases in the atmosphere of 
a mine is always an element of danger for three principal 
reasons. The percentage of gas in the mine air may be 
sufficient to form an explosive mixture known as firedamp. 
2. The temperature of ignition of most of these gases is lower 
than that of methane, which is usually the chief constituent 
of firedamp, and the latter is rendered more readily ignitable 
by reason of their presence. 3. The presence of the smallest 
percentage of a combustible gas assists to that extent the 
ignition of a dust-laden atmosphere, and increases the vio- 
lence of its explosion when ignited. 


The Inflammable Gases—The inflammable or combustible 
mine gases, in the order of their importance, are methane 
(CH,4), carbon monoxide (CO), ethane (C.H,), ethene or olefiant 
gas (CoH,4), hydrogen (Hs) and hydrogen sulphide (H2S). Each 
of these gases is not only combustible but forms an explosive 
mixture when mixed with air in certain proportions. 


Inflammable Range of Gases—The combustion of an in- 
flammable gas, under mining conditions, requires the presence 
of air or available oxygen. The relative proportion of air and 
gas in the mixture determines the character and completeness 
of the combustion and the range of inflammability of the gas. 

The maintenance of flame throughout a gaseous mixture 
requires that the heat of combination between the combusti- 
ble and the atmosphere supporting the combustion shall be 
equal to that lost by radiation, conduction and absorption by 
the air and gaseous products formed. Two conditions are 
possible. 

1. The proportion of gas to air may be such as to give a 
low rate of combination and a correspondingly small genera- 
tion of heat, which is insufficient to raise the adjacent gas- 
eous molecules to an equal temperature, resulting in a still 
lower rate of combination and a lesser generation of heat 
as the action proceeds through the mass till it finally ceases. 

2. Again, the proportion of air to gas may be such as to 
cause an absorption of heat greater than that generated when 
the condition will likewise be a falling one and there can 
result no general extension of flame throughout the mass. 

The first of these two conditions (excess of gas) deter- 
mines the higher inflammable limit of the gas, while the 
second condition mentioned (excess of air) marks the lower 
inflammable limit. Beyond these two limits the gaseous 
mixture is not inflammable. In mining practice, mixtures 
above the higher limit are more dangerous than those below 
the lower limit, as more air will make them explosive. 

Explosive Range of Gases—A combustible gas is always 
inflammable in proportions of gas to air outside of the ex- 
plosive range of the gas. In other words, the range of in- 
flammability is wider than and embraces the range of ex- 
plosibility. The same principles, however, apply in respect 
to each of these conditions. 

The degree of explosiveness of a gaseous mixture is in- 
creased as the rate of combination is more rapid and the loss 
of heat less; or decreased as the rate of combining is slower 
and the loss of heat greater. 
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Maximum Explosive Point—It is quite generally assumed 
that the maximum explosive force of a gas is developed 
when the proportion of air or oxygen is just sufficient for 
the complete combustion of the gas. While this is sufficiently 
close for all practical purposes, it is stated (Emich) that the 
inflammability is not necessarily greatest at this point. 


Inflammable and Explosive Limits—The following table 
gives the lower and higher inflammable and explosive limits 
and the maximum explosive point of the three most import- 
ant combustible mine gases, except only the higher inflam- 
mable limit of carbon monoxide, which has not been deter- 
mined, but is probably about 80 per cent. The table shows the 
percentage of gas present in the mixture, at each of the five 
Stages given. The lower inflammable limit and the maximum 
explosive point have been calculated for each of these gases, 
while the other data are the results of experiment. A normal 
condition of the air is assumed: 


TABLE GIVING THE INFLAMMABLE AND EXPLOSIVE 
LIMITS AND THE MAXIMUM EXPLOSIVE POINT OF 
METHANE, HYDROGEN AND CARBON MONOXIDE 


Lower Lower Maximum Higher Higher 
Gas Inflam. Explo. Explo. Explo. Inflam. 
Limit Limit Point Limit Limit 
Methane Wig see oe 2.5 (eel 925 16.7 29.5 
Carbon monoxide... 8.4 16.5 29.5 75.0 eh 
Ely Gros@eni ert. cen. 5.0 9.5 29.5 66.3 72.0 


The same data, in reference to olefiant gas (ethene or ethy- 
lene), CoHy, are: Lower explosive limit, 4.0 per cent.; maximum 
explosive point, 6.5 per cent.; and higher explosive limit, 14.5 
per cent. These, however, have only a relative importance 
in respect to mining, because the percentage of this gas pres- 
ent in mines is very small. 


Peculiarities of Explosion—A peculiarity in the explosion 
of a mixture of methane and air is that, at the temperature of 
ignition (1200° F.), about 10 sec. are required before the gas 
will ignite (Mallard and Le Chatelier), while both hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide ignite at once, upon contact with the 
flame. The time required for the ignition of methane grows 
rapidly less as the temperature is increased. 

The same authorities also claim that mixtures of methane 
and air in any proportion are explosive at high temperatures, 
and the same effect has been observed at high pressures. In 
other words, an increase of temperature or pressure has the. 
effect to widen the explosive range of a gas. 

A mixture of carbon monoxide and air will not explode in 
the absence of moisture. The explosion, in this case, seems 
to require two stages, the carbon monoxide taking the oxygen 
from the water, which is replaced immediately by the oxygen 
of the air, as represented by the Zoloww Gaes equations: 

O-- H.O1= CO; ie 2 
and “9 BO, = 2 H.O 

It has been argued that, since carbon monoxide, which is 
distilled from coal dust floating in the mine air, is not ex- 
plosive in dry air, the safest condition is a dry mine at- 
mosphere, which, however, is practically impossible. 
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Equalizing the Hoisting Ropes 
in a Shaft 


I want to ask the opinion of Coan AGr and its readers 
in regard to a problem that has cause considerable dis- 
cussion at our mine. We have a double-compartment 
shaft, there being two cages and two ropes that wind on 
a single drum. When either cage is at the lower landing, 
the other cage is about 1 ft. below the upper landing. 

The question is, How much should each rope be short- 
ened in order that both cages will reach their respective 
landings at the same time? The length of each rope is 
such that there are still two coils remaining on the drum 
when the cage is at the bottom landing. 

To illustrate this I have drawn a rough sketch, which 
shows the lower cage at the landing at the bottom of the 
shaft, while the upper cage is about a foot below the land- 
ing at the surface It would seem that if a foot is cut 
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off of this rope so as to bring this cage to the upper land- 
ing, the difficulty would be overcome, as both cages would 
then be at their landings at the same time. If this is 
wrong, kindly set me right. 
Martin Scuusue, Engineer, 
Vandalia No. 8 Mine. 
Linton, Ind. 





It is true that cutting a foot off of, say the east rope in 
the shaft would bring that cage to the upper landing when 
the west cage is at the lower landing. If now the cages 
are reversed, the west cage being raised and the east cage 
lowered, it is clear that the east cage will have to be low- 
ered 1 ft. further than before, in order to reach the lower 
landing; and in doing this, the west cage will rise to the 
desired height at the upper landing. Therefore it will 
not be necessary to cut anything off the west rope. 

If it is desired, however, to cut an equal amount off each 
rope, only one-half of the amount that each cage falls 
short of the landing at the surface when the other cage is 
at the bottom should be cut off each rope. 


This may be made clearer by supposing both ropes to be 
marked to correspond to a mark on the frame when the 
west cage is at the lower landing and the east cage is 1 ft. 
below the upper landing. Now, if 6 in. be cut off of the 
east rope, that cage will be 6 in. below the upper landing. 
Likewise, if 6 in. be cut off the west rope, that cage will 
be 6 in. above the lower landing. Now, if the engine is 
started and the drum rotated 6 in. by the mark on the 
rope, bringing the east cage to the upper landing, the 
west cage will at the same time be brought to the lower 
landing. Or, vice versa, if the drum be rotated so as to 
raise the west cage to the upper landing, the east cage will 
be lowered the same distance to the lower landing. 

Bs 
Cost of Producing Coal in lowa 


In order to settle a controversy we would like to 
have the following questions answered in Coan AGE: 
What is the average cost of producing coal in Iowa and 
Missouri? Also, what are the relative percentages of 
lump coal and screenings produced at the mines in these 
states ? 

Frep. Morck. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





The only available figures showing the cost of pro- 
duction of coal in the different states are those given 
in the Bulletin of the 13th Census of the United States 
(1910). The “Census Report” for 1910 gives the fol- 
lowing figures for Iowa: Coal production for the year 
1909, 7,725,679 tons; value at mines, $12,679,225; total 
expenses reported to produce this coal, $12,816,076. 

The same report gives the following figures for Mis- 
souri: Coal production for the year 1909, 3,596,691 
tons; value at mines, $5,879,972; total expenses, $5,715,- 
127. 

In speaking of the cost of the production of coal 
in the several states, the report states that, while the 
figures for the entire United States show a profit of 
about 5c. per ton of coal produced, the figures for 
Arkansas, Iowa, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennes- 
see, Virginia and West Virginia all show the expense 
of production as exceeding the value of the product mined. 
The report advances the opinion that, while the figures 
given “cannot be taken as showing accurately the amount 
of profit or loss in the coal-mining industry of the 
several states, they do seem to indicate clearly that 
in many states the industry obtains only a very low 
rate of profit, if any.” Correspondence with many coal 
operators on this point brought the statement that, “while 
there was a loss in their coal-mining business proper, 
this was more than counterbalanced by the profits from 
selling merchandise and renting houses.” 

No figures are available showing the relative percent- 
ages of screenings and lump coal produced. The mining 
laws of both Iowa and Missouri, however, require the 
weighing of the coal for the payment of miners before 
it is screened. 
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Alabama First-Class Mine F oree 
men’s Examination, Held 
Jan. 25-28, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—lIf when making an examination of a mine you 
found a large body of explosive gas, state what precau- 
tions you would take to prevent an accident from the 
same. 

Ans.—If the gas is found in the morning examination, 
before the men have entered the mine, the matter should 
be reported at once at the shaft or slope bottom or the 
entrance of the mine, and adequate measures should be 
at once adopted to prevent anyone from entering that sec- 
tion or district in. which the gas was found. If the ac- 
cumulation is of such volume as to endanger other por- 
tions of the workings, the entire mine should be closed 
and no one permitted to enter, except those authorized 
to perform the work of removing the gas. 

If, on the other hand, the gas is found when the men 
are at work, no change should be made in the ventila- 
tion—not a door should be opened or closed to alter the 
circulation of the air in the affected section, until the 
men in that section have been notified to extinguish 
their lamps and withdraw as quickly and quietly as pos- 
sible. The work of withdrawing the men should be done 
promptly. If necessary, the men should be withdrawn 
also from the adjoining sections. 

Having withdrawn the men, every entrance to the af- 
fected portions of the mine should be guarded to prevent 
anyone from entering. Competent firebosses should then 
be selected and equipped with safety lamps. None others 
should be employed in the work of removing the gas, 
which must be started from the intake end of the section. 
The cireulation of air in that section should now be in- 
creased so as to provide an adequate air volume to effect 
the removal of the gas. 

The work should proceed slowly and tests be made, 
from time to time, to determine the progress. All safety 
lamps should be carefully guarded against any outrush of 
air and gas caused by roof falls or otherwise. Ample 
time must be given for the current to sweep away the gas, 
and special brattices should be erected to deflect the cur- 
rent to the face of the workings and into any void places, 
where gas might find lodgment. 

Ques.—If you were the foreman of a mine generating 
gas and an accumulation of firedamp had collected on the 
falls, what method would you adopt to remove it? 

Ans.—First, withdraw all the men from the return 
of the air current in that section of the mine and in any 
adjoining sections that might be endangered by a possible 
roof fall that would drive out the gas into other workings. 
A strong air current will then be required to dislodge 
the gas above the falls, since, owing to its low specific 
gravity, the gas tends to rise into the cavity made by the 
fall of the roof. It will generally be necessary to erect a 
special brattice to drive the gas out of these cavities above 
the falls. 
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Ques.—State fully your opinion of the principal causes 
of explosions in mines, and give in detail any method 
you would recommend for their prevention. 

Ans.—The causes chiefly responsible for gas and dust 
explosions in mines are the following: The permitted 
use of mixed lights in mines; insufficient or careless in- 
spection of the workings while the men are in the mine ; 
hurried and incomplete examination of the mine in the’ 
morning, before the men enter for work; permitting the 
accumulation of fine coal and dust in the workings and 
on the roads throughout the mine; the excessive use of 
black powder in blasting the coal; badly placed shots” 
and failure to properly mine and free the shots before 
firing; the use of coal slack or other combustible matter 
for tamping the holes; failure to properly ventilate the 
abandoned workings of a mine; the use of defective or 
poorly designed or improperly cleaned safety lamps; 
the use of safety lamps by inexperienced men; carrying 
matches into a gaseous mine for the purpose of smoking; 
tampering with a safety lamp; fooling with safety lamps 
and with gas, or lighting the latter for fun. These, to- 
gether with the numerous risks taken by many miners, 
are the chief causes of mine explosions. 

Ques.—Will coal dust extend a mine explosion through- 
out the entire mine, in the absence of explosive gas? 

Ans.—Coal dust allowed to accumulate on the roads, 
timbers and walls of a mine will extend any explosion 
of gas or dust in a mine when the explosion has been 
once started, whether or not gas is present on the roads 
or in the entries. The force of the explosion, which would 
otherwise extend itself but a short distance, throws the 
dust into the air and the flame of the explosion, feeding 
on this dust suspended in the air, is extended throughout 
the workings as long as there is dust to burn and oxygen 
to support the combustion. 

Ques.—Give your opinion of the best method of humidi- 
fying the air in mines. 

Ans.—As stated in Coat Aas, Feb. 27, p. 386, there 
are many types of apparatus used for this purpose, and 
it is difficult to say that any single type will give the 
most satisfactory results under all conditions. In hu- 
midifying mine air, practically, it is absolutely necessary 
to heat the air entering the mine to a temperature some- 
what above that of the mine workings, before introducing 
water vapor (steam) into the air current. This heating 
is necessary in order that the air shall take up as large a 
quantity of the water as possible. . 

This heated moist air will be slightly cooled in its pass- 
age through the mine and, as a result, some of its moisture 
will be deposited in the workings; while at the same time 
the saturated air is prevented from absorbing moisture 
from the mine and drying out the workings. However, 
under the varying conditions in mines, it is generally ob- 
served that the air current alternately deposits and picks 
up moisture in its passage through the workings. In 
other words, in actual practice, the air current serves as a 
carrier of moisture from one portion of the mine to an- 
other, and it is difficult to avoid this condition. 
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Washington, D. C. 


According to announcements made here, the question of 
higher rates on coal and coke moving over the lines in 
Western Trunk Line and Southwestern Tariff Committee 
territory will be heard before Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Daniels in Chicago on Apr. 14-16. The entire new series 
of hearings, covering proposed advances on hay and broom 
corn, cotton piece goods, grain, rice, fruits and vegetables, 
packing house products, live stock and other products will 
extend to May 10. 

Various statements on different phases of the case have 
already been filed, and are receiving study here. One of these 
presents the reasons of the roads for proposing an advance 
in the rates on coal and coke. According to the presentation 
of the roads’ case in the written briefs, the basic reason 
for advancing rates on coal and coke is that the burden on 
shippers would be small while the aid to the carriers in the 
territory under discussion would be large. 

This increment to railroad revenues from the proposed 
higher rates on coal and coke is estimated at $1,266,000 an- 
nually while the per ton cost to shippers would be less than 
8c.; or, based on consumption per inhabitant, would be about 
5e. per annum per person throughout the territory, assuming 
that the extra rates were added to the charge for coal to 
the consumer at retail. 

From the traffic standpoint, it has already been orally 
argued in the hearings thus far held that coal at present 
rates of transportation brings no real income to the roads 
owing to the unsteadiness and uncertainty of the traffic and 
the frequent periodical strikes leading to suspensions of 
business—total or partial—which cut off tonnage and derange 
the whole freight adjustment. 

The seasonal nature of the industry and the added un- 
certainly brought about, as just indicated, by labor troubles 
and strikes, differentiating it from many others, necessitates 
the maintenance of an unduly large supply of cars, and other- 
wise adds greatly to the cost and trouble of the whole trade. 
Hence, it is claimed, the justification for an advance. 

Producers and shippers have seemed disposed to rebut 
these arguments in much the same way that was resorted 
to in the North Dakota coal rate cases—by showing that the 
roads are prosperous and able to make up on other commodi- 
ties what they fail to earn on coal. Much the same point of 
view was developed in the Eastern hearings of last spring 
(a year ago) when it was clearly shown, in addition, that the 
bituminous coal operators had for some time been in most 
eases on so narrow a margin of profit that to add to the 
shipping expense would put some, at least, out of business 
by making it impossible for them to compete at the points 
where prices were most keenly contested. 

Shippers’ representatives generally are endeavoring to show 
that the roads are as well as, or better fitted than, the 
shippers, to bear the brunt of present conditions, and that 
the general state of business consequently affords no warrant 
for any effort to shift the load from the shoulders of the 
carriers to those of the public. It is understood that the 
entire series of hearings is to be finished by May 10 and 
that the briefs of the roads are to be in hand by the end 
of May and the answers of the shippers by the middle of 
June next. The whole case will, it is expected, be in by the 
beginning of the month of July and this, it is supposed, would 
render possible a verdict immediately after the summer recess. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pittston—The site of the former Ewen breaker of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., which was burned to the ground several 
months ago, is at present a busy spot with preparations 
going on for rebuilding. It will be replaced by what will 
be one of the most modern breakers in the entire anthracite 
region, absolutely fire-proof in every respect, and with modern 
equipment for the preparation of coal. The work is to be 
pushed rapidly so that the place may be running within 
a year. 

Seranton—After two months of low production, the output 


of anthracite last month was slightly larger than that of 
March, 1914. This increase was due partly to the stimulus 
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Coal and Coke 
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of the heavy April discounts and partly to the fact that three 
successive months of low production would cause a coal short- 
age later in the year that it would be difficult to make up. 
It is not possible to increase the number of railroad cars 
and the rate of output to any considerable extent to meet an 
increase in demand. 


Edwardsville—Officials of the Woodward Colliery, of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., are proud of the 
record made on Mar. 29, when 2262 cars of coal were dumped 
at the breaker. R. M. Keifer, outside foreman, and Richard 
Thomas, assistant superintendent at the colliery, are receiving 
congratulations for the new record. The former record for 
this breaker made several years ago was 2143 cars. 


Wilkes-Barre—A rather important and interesting case is 
being tried in the courts here, in the case of the Kingston 
Coal Co. against the Plymouth Coal Co., in which the courts are 
asked to make permanent a temporary injunction to restrain 
the Plymouth Coal Co. from stopping its fan at the abandoned 
Dodson Colliery. The Dodson Colliery adjoins the Gaylord 
Colliery of the Kingston Coal Co. and the barrier pillar be- 
tween the two operations has been crushed or punctured at 
two or three points. Several months ago a suit filed by 
Plymouth Borough to restrain further mining by the Plymouth 
Coal Co., in Dodson Colliery, under charge that it would 
endanger surface property, forced the Dodson to be abandoned. 
The Kingston Coal Co. charges that the stopping of the 
fan would be dangerous to employees of the Galyord Colliery 
and testimony is being taken to determine whether the 
Dodson Colliery fan will have to be kept in operation, since 
the mine has been abandoned. 


Lansford—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has suspended 
operations of the two steam shovels engaged in removing the 
huge culm banks between Lansford and Coaldale. 


Jeansville—A forest fire in the vicinity of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co.’s breaker recently threatened the structure 
to such an extent that the officials of the concern ordered 
out all its employees to fight the flames, which were finally 
gotten under control. 


Hazelton—It was recently decided by Judge George Gray, 
umpire for the Anthracite Conciliation Board, that electricians, 
electricians’ helpers, watchmen, firebosses, stable bosses, engi- 
neers and other monthly men in and about the anthracite 
mines, are entitled to a wage advance of 10 per cent. in 
accordance with the amended agreement in effect between 
the operators and their employees since 1912. The contention 
of the employees of the G. B. Markle Co., who sought pay for 
brattice work, was not sustained Since the complaints were 
not supported by evidence. 


Pottsville—The Kaska William colliery, one of the largest 
operations in Schuylkill Valley, will resume work shortly. 
Owing to the dull condition of the’ coal trade, water was 
allowed to fill a portion of the workings, but orders have 
been issued to pump this out. This colliery is leased to 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., and during its period of 
idleness many improvements have been made, including the 
sinking of a new shaft. 

It is reported that the coal mines of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. will be operated full time until 
further orders. It is believed that 40,000 men engaged in the 
50 collieries and washeries in Schuylkill and Northumberland 
Counties will have a summer of unusual activity. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—The weekly production of coke is now in 
the vicinity of 285,000 tons as compared with about 200,000 
tons for the beginning of January. Present increases are 
due almost entirely to merchant ovens. 


Pittsburgh—River shipments of coal during the month 
of March have been the smallest for many years, if not for 
the coal industry. This is due to the low stage of the rivers. 


Greensburg—The stable of the Berwind White Coal Co., 
at Herminie, was recently burned, entailing the loss of con- 
siderable live stock. The total loss is estimated at $20,000 and 
the origin of the fire is undetermined. 
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Leisenring—A safety first demonstration was recently held 
by the employees of the Leisenring No. 2 mine of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. This is said to be the first exhibition of its 
kind ever held in this section, and on account of its success 
similar demonstrations will be held at various other plants 
of the company. 


Noblestown—The Fayette Coal Co. has closed 
indefinitely. 


its mine 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington—Coal operators who recently returned from 
Washington where a meeting of coal men from West Virginia 
was in session for several days predict that a permanent 
state organization will be perfected in the near future. 


Montgomery—lIt is reported that the mines of the Sunday 
Creek Co. will resume operation shortly after a shut down 
of several months. These mines are now under new manage- 
ment, and it is said that orders for Lake trade have been 
received which will keep all the operations running for 
some time. About 2000 men will be given employment. 


Bluefield—It was reported here recently that the Lake 
Superior Coal Co., operating a shaft a few miles from Welch, 
which has been shut down for about two weeks on account 
of a cave in, would resume work shortly. 


Charleston—Plans are being perfected for an extraordinary 
meeting of coal operators representing every field in West 
Virginia to be held in Huntington on Apr. 12, for the purpose 
of a thorough conference on the subject of the coal industry 
in general and a discussion of means for extending the trade. 
This meeting will be a sequel to the one recently held in 
Washington. 

It has been announced that the Sunday Creek Coal Co. will 
make a number of changes in the preparation for market of 
the product of its mine. The production of the sizes formerly 
prepared will be discontinued and supplanted by new ones. 
A number of changes in the tipples, including the installation 
of new screens, will be made to conform to the new require- 
ments. 

According to Chief Mine Inspector FEarl Henry, of 
the Department of Mines, violation of the mining laws of 
the state has been responsible for many of the recent acci- 
dents in the mines. This factor, in connection with elements 
of danger left to the inexperienced and ignorant, constitutes 
the greatest source of risk. Attention to detail, therefore, 
and strict compliance with the law, is suggested as the means 
of avoiding many accidents. 


TENNESSEE 


Petros—Large portions of the state’s coal holdings at 
Petros, where the mines are worked by convict labor, are 
exhausted, according to the report of Dr. L. C. Glenn, of 
Vanderbilt University, to the chairman of the Tennessee 
Board of Control. Mine No. 3, he says, has a reasonable 
expectancy of about 10 years, unless the area of good coal 
west and northwest of the mine should prove large. The 
seam now being worked is the only one above drainage suit- 
able for mining by convicts, and this seam in the western 
part of the property is too thin and too badly broken by 
partings to be of any value. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—Creditors of the bankrupt Wolf Valley Coal 
Co., of Roosevelt, Breathitt County, have elected F. B. Rodman, 
of Mt. Sterling, trustee and the property of the Wolf Trading 
Co., which conducted the commissary of the mining company, 
has been ordered sold. 


Paducah—Work has begun here at the barge-building 
plant of the West Kentucky Coal Co. on 40 barges, and 150 
men have been put to work. Each of the barges will be 125 
ft. long, 26 ft. wide and 8 ft. deep. When completed they 
will be placed in the river trade of the company. 


Wayland—A ruling is looked for before long in the case 
of Tandy Martin against the Elkhorn Mining Corporation on 
a demurrer filed by the defendant in the United States District 
Court at Catlettsburg where a $100,000 damage action is on 
trial. The action is for damages over alleged rights exercised 
by the coal company in developing and working its coal 
operations on land now owned by Mr. Martin. Several years 
ago, before the Elkhorn & Beaver Valley R.R. was built up 
Beaver Creek the coal companies bought the coal under most 
of the land in this section, and in taking deeds from the 
farmers the purchasers claimed numerous rights which the 
farmers now contend are inconsistent with the farming 
rights when the development comes. This is the first opera- 
tion in Beaver Valley by any coal company and Mr. Martin 
contends that the coal company has gone beyond its rights, 
the suit being the outgrowth of the alleged infringements 
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of the plaintiff’s rights. Every landowner in the section who 

has sold his mineral rights is anxiously watching the outcome 

of the suit and many have volunteered to help defray the 

costs. If the demurrer should be overruled the case would 

probably be called for trial at the May term of court. 
INDIANA 


Vincennes—The Oliphant-Wasson Coal Co. is now shipping 
from its new Bruceville mine. The quality of coal is high. 
The plant is equipped to take out 5000 tons a day. 


Petersburg—After a month’s idleness, the Blackburn mines 
are preparing to begin operating again. 


ILLINOIS 


Murphysboro—The dismantling of the Harrison mine of 
the Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. means the elimination of 
washed coal from the Big Muddy District. The washer, 
however, will clean up the huge pile of screenings, something 
like 100,000 tons, which were piled up on the ground last fall, 
and when this is completed, it will also be dismantled. 

Benton—It 
out some time this coming month, from the new mine of the 
Middle Fork Mining Co. The electrical machinery by which 
the mine will. be operated entirely is practically ready. 


Hanaford—The mine at Hanaford recently acquired by a 
Chicago coal syndicate has been thoroughly reorganized, and 
put in condition, and will soon be one of the busiest spots 
in the country. This mine is owned by the John A. Logan 
Coal Co., and an effort is being made to change the name 
of the post office to Logan. 


Greenville—Seven men are known to have been killed by 
an explosion of gas in the mine of the Shoal Creek Coal Co., 
near here, while 10 more are missing. _The 7 bodies have 
been recovered. The explosion occurred 200 ft. underground, 
and 4 mile from the main shaft. Only a small portion of the 
mine was damaged, and to this is attributed the small loss 
of life. : 
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London, England—The committee appointed by the Board 
of Trade to inquire into the cause for the rise in the retail 
price of coal for domestic use has recommended that if prices 
do not return shortly to a reasonable level that the govern- 
ment should consider a plan for assuming control of the 
output of the collieries during the continuance of the war. 


Toronto, Canada—The anticipated trouble between oper- 
ators and miners in the Crows Nest Pass mining district has 
been averted. There have been frequent industrial disputes 
and strikes in this district, and three years ago the Labor 
Department at Ottawa succeeded in getting an agreement 
settling all matters in dispute signed by both parties. The 
agreement expired Mar. 31, and the operators were anxious 
to reduce wages, while the miners claimed that they should 
be increased. Highteen mines and about 6000 miners were 
involved. A compromise was effected on practically the same 
basis as the former wage scale, and a new agreement made 
for a term of two years, which has been duly ratified by 
the unions. 
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George Crankshaw, assistant to Vice-President Ludlow, 
of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., has been named as 
successor to Charles Dorrance, who recently resigned as 
superintendent to go with the Delaware & Hudson Co. 


M. L. Trotter, foreman for the Empire Coal Mining Co., 
Empire, Ky., has resigned his position to take effect at once. 
It is not known where Mr. Trotter will locate. He is con- 
sidered one of the foremost mining men in the Kentucky field. 


Harry J. Burnett, who for some time has been employed 
by the Colonial Coal Co., at Dorchester, Va., has severed his 
connection with that firm, and accepted a position with the 


Algonquin Coal & Coke Co. at Algonquin as chief engineer.’ 


He has already assumed his new duties. 


George F. Schwartz, who has been connected with the 
sales department of the Sunday Creek Co. for 13 years, has 
been made assistant general sales agent with headquarters 
in Columbus. Mr. Schwartz started to work for the company 
Apr. 1, 1902, and his latest promotion came on the 13th anni- 
versary of that event. 


is expected that the first coal will be taken 


il 


"159 Jan. 5, 1915. 


April 10, 1915 


John Evancho, a miner of Freeland, Penn., has the dis- 
tinction of being the first anthracite coal miner to ride to 
and from his work in his own automobile. He is employed 
in the Lehigh Valley mine at Eckley, four miles from home. 
On Sundays he utilizes the machine in taking his family to 
church and on joy rides after dinner. 


Lewis Peterson, aged 72, the oldest 
Central Coal & Iron Co., is suffering from a broken leg 
which he sustained when caught under falling coal. Some 
time ago he was retired on account of his advanced age 
but objected to enforced idleness and at his own request 
was restored to a place on the pay roll. 


Paul B. Liebermann, formerly assistant chief engineer 
of the Sprague Electric Co. has joined the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co. as engineer of tests. In his new position he 
will have full charge of all tests, both laboratory and field, 
for the purpose of determining the exact saving to be effected 
by the adaption of the Hyatt roller bearing to all applications. 

George Cochran, of the Cochran Coal Co., has installed a 
wireless station in his office, the first of its kind in Bessemer, 
Ala. He uses it more for pleasure than business, although 
he belongs to the wireless association, and has his call. The 
station has attracted much attention. It has a range of 350 
miles for sending messages, but can catch them at a far 
greater distance. 
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Adrian Bush Cather, late superintendent of the Bowood 
Mine of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., died at Smithfield, 
Penn., Apr. 2. He was buried from his home at Flemington, 
W. Va., Apr. 4. Mr. Cather was well known among a 
large circle of acquaintances throughout Fayette and West- 
moreland Counties to whom his death was unexpected. He 
stood high in his chosen profession of mining in which he 
had made a proud record. He is survived by his father, Je. 
Cather, a prominent resident of Flemington, his mother, four 
brothers and two sisters. 


Robert L. Martin, 67 years of age, a veteran Connellsville 
coke operator, died at his farm near Princeton, N. J., Apr. 1. 
Mr. Martin was born in Philadelphia, coming to the coke 
regions in the ’70s and locating at Fairchance where for some 
years he was manager of the furnace and coke plants of the 
Fairchance Iron Co. Later he became interested in the coke 
business, eventually becoming manager of the Bessemer Coke 
Co., one of the leading merchant interests of the Connellsville 
region. He retired as manager of the Bessemer plants when 
they passed into the control of the Hillman interests, and 
in 1913 moved to his New Jersey farm. He was of a genial 
disposition, and had many friends throughout Fayette County, 
Penn., to whom he was universally known as “Bob” Martin. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons, and three daughters. 
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Smoke Consumer. O. A. Schroeder, Lodi, Calif. 1,124,066 
Jan. 5, 1915. Filed Oct. 25, 1913. Serial No. 797,273. 
Grate Bar. L. G. Van Nostrand, Scranton, Penn. 1,122,338 


Filed Aug. 1, 1913. Serial No. 782,402. 

Coal Loading Device. T. H. Smith, Decatur, Neb. 1,122,546 
Dec. 29, 1914. Filed Feb. 24, 1914. Serial No. 820,639. 
Furnace Grate. W. C. Armstrong, Springfield, Ohio. 
252 Jan. 12, 1915. Filed May 20, 1912. Serial No. 698,366. 
Mining Machine. S. M. Mavor, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Filed May 12, 1914. Serial No. 838,118. 

Dumping Mine Car. C. Layton, Mount Pleasant, Penn. 
1,124,147 Jan. 5, 1915. Filed Feb. 24, 1914. Serial No. 820,747. 


Method of Handling Coal. G. D. Curtis, New York, N. Y. 
1,122,577 Dec. 29, 1914. Filed May 18, 1912, Serial No. 
698,089. 

Fastening Device for Boxes for Mine Drilling Machines. 
G. Griffith, Des Moines, Iowa. 1,123,731 Jan. 5, 1915. Filed 
Mar. 9, 1914.. Serial No. 823,360. 

Fire Bridge for Marine Boilers. 
well, Southampton, England. 1,124,102 Jan. 
Apr. 8, 1913. Serial No. 759,727. 

Smoke Eliminating and Draft Apparatus for Furnaces. 
L. W. Pietsch, Post Falls, Idaho. 1,124,513 Jan. 12, 1915. 
Filed Mar. 25, 1918. Serial No. 756,641. 


Dec. 29, 1914. 


1,124,- 


1,124,- 


F. J. Blake and R. C. Cald- 
5, 1915. Filed 
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The Harris-Stevens Co. of Pittsburgh, Penn. “Modern 


Mine Cars.” Eight pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


The Hudson Machinery Co., New York. 
Wagon Loader.’ Four pages, 6x9 in., 


The Combustion Engineering Corp., New York, Bulletin 
B-2, “Type E-Stokers.” Nineteen pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


The Link Belt Co., Philadelphia, Chicago and Indianapolis. 
“Link Belt Electric Hoist.” Four pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin No. 48,014. 


“Hudson Duplex 
illustrated. 


“Mine Hoist Equipment.” Illustrated, 32 pp., 8x10% inches. 
The Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. Bulletin 
No. 19. “Centrifugal Pumps.” Illustrated, 64 pp., 6x9 inches. 
The C. O. Bartlett _& Snow Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin 
No. 43. ‘The Cobasco System.” Eight pages, 6x9 in., 


illustrated. 

The De Mayo Coaling Co., 
Portable Elevators 
illustrated. 


New York City. 
and Unloaders.” 


“De Mayo 
Fifteen pages, 6x9 in., 


The Link Belt Co., Philadelphia, Chicago and Indianapolis. 
“The Wendell Centrifugal Coal Dryer.” Four pages, 6x9 in., 
illustrated. 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—Bulletin No. 
46,251. “Outdoor Metering Outfits.” Four pages, 8x10% in., 
illustrated. 


The Electrie Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia, New York 
and Chicago. ‘“Never-Creep Guy Anchors.” Six pages, 3%x814 
in., illustrated. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
as Applied to Engineering Calculations.” 
6x9 in., illustrated. 


The Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Coaling Plants.” Hight pages, 9x11 in,, 
describing large locomotive coaling stations. 


Justrite Mfg. Co., Van Buren and Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 
“Acetylene Lamps, Chemical Fire Extinguishers, Safety Oil 
and Oily Waste Cans, Etc.’’ Illustrated, 16 pp., 3%x6 inches. 


The Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Penn.— 
Engineering Leaflet No. 17. “Reducing Boiler Room Cost by 
Heating and Softening the Feed Water.” Twenty pages, 6x9 
in., illustrated. 


“The Comptometer 
Twenty-three pages, 


“Locomotive 
illustrating and 


The Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia and Johnstown, Penn. 
“The Slick Mine Tie.” Forty-one pages, 6x9 in., illustrating 
and describing the advantages of the Slick steel mine tie 
as applied to coal mines. 


The T. L. Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis. “First Lessons in 
Concrete Work.” Forty pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. Although 
this book might be termed a catalog, it contains much in- 
formation and valuable suggestions concerning small concrete 
jobs. 
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Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines—Bulletin 84, 
“Metallurgical Smoke,” by Charles H. Fulton. Ninety-four 
pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines; Technical 
Paper 76; “Notes on the Sampling and Analysis of Coal,” 
by Arno B. Fieldner; 61 pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
letin No. 589. “The Chalcite Marble and Dolomite of Eastern 
Vermont.” By T. N. Dale; 67 pp. 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

Department of Labor and Industry, State of Montana, First 
Biennial Report 1913-1914, W. J. Swindlehurst, Commissioner. 
Three hundred and fifty pages, 6x9 in., unillustrated. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
letin No. 559. ‘‘Results of Spirit Leveling in Michigan, 1911- 
1913.” By R. B. Marshall, Chief Geographer; 79 pp. 6x9 in., 
illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
letin No. 572. “Results of Spirit Leveling in Nebraska, 1896 
to 1913 inclusive.” By R. B. Marshall, Chief Geographer; 57 
pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 

Illinois Coal Mining Investigation, State Geological Survey, 
Department of Mining Engineering, University of Tllinois— 
Bulletin 9, “Coal Mining Practice in District Three,” by S. O. 
Andros. Thirty pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 
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Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Water 
Supply paper 330. “Surface Water Supply of the United States, 
1912. Part°xX. The Great Basin’’ By BF. ON. Henshaw, Hi. Ay 
Porter and G. C. Stevens; 275 pp. 6x9 in., with numerous 
tables. 
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Chicago, Ili.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co. has been awarded 
a contract by the Oliphant-Wasson Coal Co. of Vincennes, 
Ind., for equipment for a Marcus patent coal tipple for 
installation at the mine at Braceville, Ind. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The federal grand jury on Mar. 31 
returned three indictments against the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. for violation of the interstate commerce law 
in connection with coal shipments to and from Philadelphia. 


Columbus, Ohio—The general and executive offices of the 
Hocking Valley Products Co. have been moved from the 
Harrison Building to a remodeled structure near Town and 
High St. One entire floor is now occupied, giving additional 
space. 


Denver, Colo.—The Denver office of the Sullivan Machinery 
Co. announces that following May 1 it will be located at 837 
Equitable Bldg., and that it will continue to carry the same 
stock of repair parts and complete machines at Denver as 
heretofore. 


Youngstown, Ohio—The Republic Iron & Steel Co. recently 
let a contract to the H. Koppers Co. of Pittsburgh, for 92 
byproduct coke ovens to be erected at a cost of one million 
dollars. The company already has a byproduct plant of 68 
ovens in operation. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Lorain Coal & Dock Co. has awarded 
a contract to the Roberts & Schaefer Co. for the designing 
and building of a large Marcus patent coal tipple of steel 
construction complete with screening and picking facilities 
for installation at the mine at Craneco, W. Va. The contract 
price is $45,000. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Attorney George H. Calvert was re- 
cently appointed in Common Pleas Court, master, to sell the 
properties of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Coal Co., which are 
included in the foreclosure proceedings of the Union Trust 
Co. Six coal mines of the defendant are to be sold according 
to the decision of Judge Thomas J. Ford. 


Birmingham, Ala.—By Apr. 15 the gates in the $3,750,000 
lock (17) in the Warrior River will be placed and barges 
loaded with coal, lumber, etc., will be plying regularly 
between Cordova and the Gulf. This will mark the com- 
pletion of the $12,000,000 job of giving 6 ft. of water all the 
year round from Sanders Ferry to Mobile. 





Grafton, West Va.—Instructions have been issued by offi- 
cials of the Albright Smokeless Coal Co. to immediately 
complete the work on the plant of that company started last 
year. This plant, it is said, will be in operation by May 1. 
The Kingwood Colliery Co., it is understood, expects to open 
its mines at Snider near Kingwood shortly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Secretary of War Garrison has instructed 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. not to moor 
Lake vessels at the north pier, where the company’s shipping 
trestle has stood for many years. A request that the com- 
pany be allowed to move the dock back 60 ft. has been denied. 
Just how the company is to supply coal to vessels during 
the coming Lake season is in doubt. 


Allison, Penn.—Orders have been received by the Allison 
plants Nos. 1 and 2 of the Rainey interests near Uniontown, 
to fire all ovens and the two plants are operating to capacity 
with sométhing like 300 ovens burning. The No. 2 plant is 
of recent construction and for some time past only a part 
of the block of 100 ovens has been burning. The ovens 
at these two plants are of the square type. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Through its attorneys, the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. Co. on Mar. 31 entered a plea of “not guilty” 
before Judge Dickinson in the United States Court to two 
indictments of 5 counts each charging it with the granting of 
rebates to the Glen-White Coal & Lumber Co. on the trans- 
portation of bituminous coal and coke from Kittanning Point, 
Penn., to points in New Jersey and New York. 


Scranton, Penn.—The sinking fund of the Nay Aug Coal 
Co. was drawn upon recently to satisfy collateral trust notes 
due this year, and ail of the notes thus due were retired. 
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Additional money of the sinking fund was used to redeem 
some of the 1916 notes although they were not yet due. The 
total of the obligations thus redeemed amounted to $6000. 
This coal company has a small colliery on Meade St., Dunmore. 


Ashtabula, Ohio—The Pennsylvania R.R. Co. now has stored 


in its yards at the north end of the city at least 30,000 tons 


of coal which are awaiting shipment to Canada as soon as 
navigation is open. The Pennsylvania yards are now operat- 
ing on a 4 yard engine basis, and it is probable that the 
number of these engines will be increased within the next 
few weeks or as soon as Lake transportation opens suffi- 
ciently. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—A permanent injunction was refused 
by Judge Thomson of the District Court of the United States 
for the Western District of Pennsylvania on Apr. 4, and the 
preliminary injunction dissolved, restraining John H. Jones, 
one of the receivers, from taking an appeal against the final 


decree previously handed down by Judge Ford in foreclosure — 


proceedings by the Union Trust Co. against the Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo Co., and an appeal was taken. 


Lewes, Del.—It is believed that the crews of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co.’s barges Nos. 6 and 9, bound from Baltimore 
to Boston with coal, were drowned when their craft foundered 
near Cape Henlopen and went to pieces in the gale of Apr. 3. 
These barges were in tow of the tug “Cumberland” and 
broke adrift early in the day. Despite great efforts the 
Cumberland’s crew was unable to get another line to the 
barges which drifted for some time, finally going aground, 
where they broke to pieces and sank with all on board. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The new $50,000,000 barge-loading and 
unloading trestle on the east side of the Mississippi River, 
opposite Utah St., owned by the Alton & Southern R.R., was 
opened for business the past week. Several cars of coal 
can be handled at one time, it being the intention to ship 
coal south and bring back other cargoes. This coal will 
come chiefly from the Belleville District on connections of the 
Alton & Southern. This is the largest barge-loading device 
on the Mississippi River, with the exception of those at the 
extreme southern end. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The Supreme Court recently upheld the 
Schuylkill County Court in refusing to interfere with the 
mine inspectors’ examining board on charges that it refused 
a certificate to Thomas Reese, although the records showed 
that he had answered correctly 90 per cent. of the questions 
asked him. It was held that the Board of Examiners is not 
only entitled to but is required to exercise sound discretion 
in issuing inspectors’ certificates. It was pointed out that the 
powers of the mine inspector are great, his responsibilities 
enormous, and both lives and property were trusted to his 
keeping. Therefore, under the act creating the Board of 
Mine Examiners the duty of that body was judicial and not 
ministerial alone. The Board is, therefore, justified in using 
its discretion in the awarding of certificates to inspectors. 
There were no allegations of fraud or conspiracy on the part 


of the members of the Board to deprive the plaintiff of his: 


rights. 
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General Review 


Heavy movement of anthracite but the outlook is not 
encouraging. Bituminous slightly firmer, though purchasers 
predict a further recession. Some large contracts still open. 
No improvements in the prospects for the Lake trade. 

The cold weather and storms that marked the beginning 
of the month served to stimulate activity in the anthracite 
trade for the time being although it is clear that the pace 
is slowing down. The industrial depression is causing con- 
sumers to hesitate about investing heavily in stocks, and the 
effects of this are reflected back through the dealer, whole- 
saler, and up to the operator. Orders are dispatched with 
greater promptness than is ordinarily obtainable during the 
lowest price period of the year. Indications point to a dull 
summer succeeded by an exceedingly active fall trade. 

The more conservative of the bituminous interests are 
becoming unusually cautious about committing themselves 
on long-term contracts, and the month of April is progressing 
somewhat better than was anticipated. The tonnage for April 
is running slightly ahead of the March movement which is 
a rather unusual condition. On the other hand there are 
still some large contracts to be closed, and these buyers 
are expressing every confidence in a general break in the 
market later. It is also a fact that a number of shipments 
are being either postponed or canceled on current business, 
and this extra pressure has developed a receding tendency 
in prices. The export and bunkering tonnage keep up in 
excellent shape and it is becoming evident that certain in- 
terests are making preparations to place large tonnages 
permanently in the foreign markets. 

It is estimated that less than half the normal amount of 
contract business in the Pittsburgh district has been closed 
to date, even with the additional inducement of low prices. 
There has been a slight increase in the demand on current 
business, but it is still insufficient to absorb the production 
with the result that there is considerable free coal on the 
market. Canadian business is especially light. There has 
searcely been any negotiations at all on Lake contracts, and 
it is evident that the opening will be late and the early 


movement light. The situation is generally indeterminate 
although rather mixed. 
Much the same conditions prevail in Ohio. There has 


been some stir in railroad contracts but steam users generally 
are exceedingly backward about accumulating any stocks 
and generally content to confine their purchases to the open 
market, for the time being at least. The colder weather 
toned up the Middlewestern market on certain grades, but 
caused no decisive change. The retailers have generally 
experienced a satisfactory winter, due to the low prices pre- 
vailing in the wholesale circles, and also to the reduced cost 
of labor, and easy deliveries as a result of the mild weather. 
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Bradstreet’s—Progress in distributive trade, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of some retarding factors, speedier operations 
in industrial lines, large foreign buying of steel, relatively 
heavy trading in stocks, remarkably heavy exports of wheat, 
good wheat crop advices, and evidences of a disposition to 
embark in new enterprises, are the preéminent factors in this 
week’s news. 


Dun’s Review—Domestic trade gains slowly, but war orders 
and food exports continue very heavy and in all branches of 
business, and in all sections there is a distinct growth of 
confidence. 


The Financial Chronicle—There is substantial reason for 
the more confident tone that is gradually spreading through 
trade and financial circles, even though the end of the 
European war does not yet appear to be in sight. 


Boston News Bureau—There is no doubt but that every 
day sees a greater degree of confidence the country over, 
Improvement in general domestic trade is slow, but unless 
every sign fails, it will be a feature before many months 
have passed. People are still extremely cautious, which of 


course strengthens the_ situation. The grain and cotton 


markets continue strong and active. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The woo] market 
continues quiet, although a large supply of South American 
and Australian wools arrived during the week. Less business 
is being transacted than a few weeks ago but prices remain 
firm. 


Engineering News—Returns from building inspectors 
in 21 cities of the Bastern States show an increase in the 
contemplated building operations in March of this year com- 
pared with the same month last year. While the gain is 
small the progressive improvement which has continued since 
the first of the year is highly satisfactory. In the same 
cities the three months’ building operations show a gain of 
$7,000,000. 


The Iron and Steel Industry—Operating to about 70% of 
capacity, the steel mills are in much better shape regarding 
orders than on Jan. 1. Recent business has been well above 
that booked in the first quarter of the year, and while it 
is estimated that 600,000 tons of pig iron were sold in March, 
the total sales from merchant furnaces for the first quarter 
aggregate only 1,000,000 tons. The Steel Corporation is oper- 
ating at 72% of capacity, and some of the smaller independents 
are running nearly full. The pig iron movement has eased 
off slightly in the last ten days, but stocks have been greatly 
reduced. It is probable that Northern furnaces have 60,000 
tons less unsold iron than at the beginning of the year, and 
the heavy stocks held by Alabama furnaces have been mater- 
ially reduced. Locomotive works and car builders have both 
profited by large orders from foreign governments for muni- 
tions of war. 
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BOSTON 
Slightly firmer attitude toward long-term contracts the 
only new feature. Pocahontas and New River shippers con- 
tinue to close small contracts at 1914 basis or less. Georges 
Creek in excessive supply. Disastrous gale. Anthracite move- 
ment seasonable. 


Bituminous—While no improvement can be reported in 
the spot situation the week has developed a somewhat more 
cautious attitude on the part of Hampton Roads shippers 
with regard to long-term contracts. Opportunities to name 
prices for two and three years have been passed over and 
even on yearly contracts that involve large tonnages there 
is a disposition to adhere more closely to a remunerative 
price than has been the case for several weeks. Buyers, on 
the other hand, are simply waiting for what they call the 
‘inevitable break” later on. In other words, some of the 
large contracts still open will not be closed until buyers 
secure the low offerings they count on. Contracts for smaller 
tonnages continue to be made on last year’s figures, or less. 

Meanwhile, trade is still very slack. There is no spot 
business worth mentioning and contractors are inclined to 
postpone shipments on account of the large stocks. Even 
cancellations have been made of shipments en route and this 
has thrown an extra supply on the market inland and prices 
have receded under the pressure. 

There has been little change in Georges Creek. Arrivals 
here are still in excess of demand and are likely to continue 
so until output is materially curtailed. 

The choicer grades from the Pennsylvania districts are 
actively competing against Pocahontas and New River and 
here and there instances are heard of their securing contracts 
as a result of favorable tests. Buyers are learning to dis- 
criminate and there are several good Cambria and Somerset 
coals that are apparently in this market to stay. 

Water Freights show no change. Shippers who have barge 
transportation of their own are chartering now and then on 
the open market and there is more than a sufficient supply 
for all current needs. 

The storm of Saturday last took heavy toll of the coal 
fleet. The Philadelphia & Reading Transportation Line lost 
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three light barges off Cape Cod, and the Consolidation Coal 
Co. two barges with their crews near Cape Henlopen. The 
schooner “M. D. Cross” is also reported a total loss near 
Diamond Shoal. 


Anthracite—Ample supplies of all sizes at the loading piers 
assure prompt dispatch to barges as fast as they report 
and March and April together will probably be a record period 
for receipts at this end. Dealers are disposed to take on all 
they can store but when that point is reached it is realized 
there will be a long dull season. An unusual number of 
cargoes sent forward by individual shippers are on the market 
here. No marked concession in price, however, has so far 
been heard. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Pocahontas 
New River 


Georges 
Creek 


Cambrias 

Clearfields Somersets 

$0,901.40 $1.15@1 .'60 $1.67@1.77 

2. 15@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 

2.45@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
2 


Be we Sie Ge as $2.50@2.75 


IMINOS eee eer 
Philadelphia’ 

Newey Ork* a ian 
Baltimore Sse on 
Hampton Roads*. 






BOstonititis asco ach obete ah Meni nn re eee Aen Oe eee 3.60@3.73 
Providencets: 2 oi. )5 es oh ee 8 Srsiees uy tS Sn ice ee 3.50@3.78 
* T’.0.b. tOn cars. 


NEW YORK 
Current bituminous business quiet but there are indications 
of an improvement. Anthracite shows signs of slowing down. 
Light output for this month. 


business shows indications of being 
better than during March, which is encouraging in view of 
the fact that the current month is ordinarily one of the 
dullest of the year. Coal is being rather closely held at the 
mines, and the supplies at Tidewater are reduced to a point 
where a temporary shortage occasionally develops. This 
has had a tendency to stiffen up prices in the spot market, 
2.25 being the very best that can be done at the moment 
on western Maryland as compared with some forced sales of 
Clearfield coal on demurrage at $2.05 several weeks ago. 

The general market continues relatively dull with no 
indications of any change in sight, although it is not at all 
likely that the situation through the summer will be any 
worse than during the past winter. The current month has 
undoubtedly started off notably better than is ordinarily the 
case. Bunkering trade is fairly lively. There are reports 
to the effect that the Berwind-White Co. is assuming a more 
aggressive attitude; it is commonly understood that they are 
pounding prices severely on best Miller grades in order to 
move tonnage and it is also stated that their mines had a 
full week operations of seven days on special off-shore 
business that suddenly developed several weeks ago. 

Prices on the better grades are somewhat easier, the 
market now being quotable on the following basis: West 
Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair grades, Pennsylvania, $2.55@ 
2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller 
Pennsylvania, $3.05@3.10; Georges Creek, $3.15. 
Dotted line indicates normal remperature curve 
[DAILY AVERAGE AND-}-}+]-17 777 TT TT 
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Anthracite—The unexpected cool weather that marked the 
opening days of the new coal year, proved an additional 
inducement to buyers and the April business has opened 
up actively. The demand is generally strong in all directions 
but close observers believe that the pace cannot be maintained 


throughout the month. The unsatisfactory conditions in 
financial circles is either preventing the consumer from 
stocking at all or making a substantial reduction in his 


tonnage; this is naturally reflected in the wholesaler’s business 
and so on back to the operator. The indications now are 
for a rather slack, if not notably dull summer, succeeded 
by an extremely active fall market, when the situation may 
even become acute, should there be much severe weather. 
The demand so far seems to be about equally distributed 
among all grades. The individuals are cutting prices on the 
steam coals, with the result that the companies are finding 
these sizes exceedingly difficult to move, and considerable 
is accumulating at some _ points. Large distributors are 
showing some anxiety over shipments for the month, which 
will undoubtedly be very light, because of the numerous 
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holidays. Practically all the mines shut down on Apr. 1, 
and were closed until the morning of Apr. 6. Eliminating the 
Sundays in the month and one or two additional holidays, it 
has been estimated that the mines will only work 20 full 
days during the month. With a normal April demand it is 
doubtful if the requirements could be satisfied on such a 
curtailed schedule. 

The anthracite market is now quotable on the following 
basis: 


Upper Ports Lower Ports 














Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken; .icsa eo. eee $4.60 $4.60 $4.55 $4.55 
og... ..ci see en ae 4.85 4.80 4.80 
Stove .j25 scp ees 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.80 
Chestnutiinceine aenene ee mee 5.10) 5.05 5.05 
Peg 2...ci0. onan eee 3.00 aeo0@or50 ) o200 3.15@3.50 
Buckwheut.ncok Hoe 2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
RICe os a ote eee eee 20) 2.30@2.40 2.00@2.25 2.10@2.35 
Barley... foe 1.80 1.60@1.80 1.75 1.40@1.75 
BALTIMORE 


Storm caused delays and the sinking of coal laden vessels. 
Bituminous market flat. Exports continue targe. 


The heavy storm caused much trouble in the coal trade. 
Shipments by water were delayed, two coal barges owned by 
the Consolidation Coal Co. went down off the Chesapeake 
Capes with their crew of ten, communication by telegraph 
and telephone out of Baltimore was badly crippled, and le- 
livery work Saturday was stopped. All the South and many 
parts of West Virginia and western Maryland were cut off 
from wire communication over Saturday and Sunday. 

Bituminous conditions remain flat. Low grade Pennsyl- 
vania coals were offering around 85 to 95c., and the poorer 
grades from West Virginia and western Maryland were 
offering at from 75 to 85c. in many cases. Fair to best coals 
in all regions were freely offered at $1.10 to $1.25, with but 
few takers. Contracting continues the main feature of the 
trade; most of the mining centers are apparently anxious to 
get a larger tonnage covered. 

Export business continues good. During March a total 
of 76,888 tons was exported, according to government figures. 
This makes a total of nearly a quarter of a million tons ior 
the first quarter of the year. 

The following coal charters were announced here the past 
week: 


Vessel Nationality To Rate 
Vancouver British River Plate $9.48 
Ruth E. Cobb Kingston, Jamaica 
Breynton British La Plata 9.60 
Farringford Buenos Aires 
Modiva Guantanamo 
Sowell British West Coast Italy 12.00 
Rothley British Bordeaux 13.80 
Camilia Norwegian Bocas del Toro 
Josey Danish Port Limon 
Astoria British Augusta, Sicily 
Competitor British River Plate 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite continues on about the same basis as tast week, 
Domestie sizes well taken care of but steam grades are in- 
clined to drag. Bituminous trade listless, with occasional fa- 
vorable reports. 

Anthracite—After almost a week of holidays, mining oper- 
ations were resumed the early part of the week, and will 
doubtless continue on full time for the balance of the month, 
providing the market will absorb the steam sizes. The lack 
of facilities to store these small sizes may compel some of 
the companies to curtail operations as it is understood that 
they are pretty well filled up, though at the present time, the 
market is absorbing the output. 

It is understood the dealers are placing comparatively few 
orders for April shipment, stating that they do not expect a 
heavy demand. They also state they are receiving offers from 
some of the operators to protect them at the April price until 
September, and in some cases later. The price of pea coal has 
been further reduced on a slow market; it is being freely 
offered at $2, and while there may be some sales at $2.25, this 
is undoubtedly on contracts. Broken size, on full mining, 
seems to be easier. Egg is short of the market requirements; 
the opening month of the new coal season invariably finds a 
shortage in this size, and this year 1s no exception. Stove is 
also well taken care of, as well as chestnut. 

The Tidewater business to New England continues heavy, 
barges being loaded as fast as they are returned. Lack of 
egg coal is seriously handicapping the prompt loading of 
barges, in some instances, although, as a general rule, there 
is little or no delay. 

Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
BBP OK GGT i iccsciseis oie eee he $4.25 $4.25 
[29 hr RO eek Be lw yd Sy a ty Me tn 4.50 4.50 
PCOVE os eg, . 1 ale ee teeth meee cee eee ae ee 4.50 4.50@4.60 
INAIC. bg Mis aa rae eee Deen pet Coenen ra 4.75 4.60@4.75 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments for the week heavy. Demand increasing. 
tonnage reaches a total of 1,073,227 tons. 

Dumpings at all piers during the week have been heavy. 
Large shipments have gone coastwise to New England ports 
and the export movement also shows up well. One cargo has 
been loaded by the Government for San Francisco, amounting 
to about 6600 tons. The demand seems to be improving for 
both coastwise and export shipments and while a large per- 
centage of the movement is on contract, a few large spot 
sales are being made. The largest export shipment was loaded 
into the steamer “Cristobal” for the Canal Zone and amounted 
to about 10,000 tons. 

As was expected the dumpings for the month of March 
ran considerably in excess of the February figures, totaling 
1,073,223 tons. The Norfolk & Western Ry. from Lamberts 
Point dumped 516,141 tons, the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. at New- 
port News came second with 815,799 tons and the Virginian 
Ry. from Sewalls Point dumped 241,287 tons. The Norfolk & 
Western Ry. dumped as much as the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Virginian combined. 

Vessels clearing from Hampton Roads during the week of 
March 26 to April 2, 1915, were: 


March 


Norfolk Newport News 
Vessel Tons Destination Vessel Tons Destination 

Juno 3,000 Barbados Harald 4500 Bridgetown 
Vesuvio 6,000 Italy Stromboli 7000 Naples 
Huayna 1,848 Para Albergen 2767 Port Au Spain 
Salaminia 3,988 Buenos Aires Newton 7250 Cuba 
Buckhausen 2,200 Port Au Spain Iolo 5000 Rio De Janeiro 
Cristobal 10,000 Canal Zone 
Maude Palmer 2,457 Para 
Tyskland 2,330 St. Georges 


R. P. Pendleton 1,478 St. Michaels 
Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Business quiet over Easter holidays. 
uncertain. 


The Easter holidays have interfered very materially with 
business. 

Early in the week we chartered a number of steamers 
for export coals, principally to South America, some at $9.36 
to the Plate, and since then a large British boat has been 
closed by others for a similar voyage at $9.48 although it 
was thought that this market would decline rather than 


Market erratic and 


advance, aS a number of steamers were offering for such 
business. 

To Rate To Rate 
AMCUAEL Ee sc ia riers ocd a wag $2.75 Guantanamo............$3.25@3.75 
Cardenas or Sagua...... PeOKOA. tO, WEMETATA. So.0s wae oarkoe cuss 5.50@6.00 
BoIETUNEDOS Ay. clos an bo 3.00 Bermudas Aer ot oss 3.50@4.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3 75 Were) Crugincest a cos cos ce 3.50 
SSE RNG teictas.: Ge ue OUD LO) ME BIUDICOS « aipealetye ered «cs 3.50 
MEME DOMIBS cosnccascca. 3:25 ROME os cere ote y ses cds 10.20 
MarbadOssies ice Ss ce es 35,75 Montevideo, Buenos 
etn GOON desde sols 3 3.00@3.25 Aires or La Plata...... 9 36 
ROHEAQRO! aceite. wtih. oeccmid 3.50@3.75 Mediterranean*........ 10 80 
PeUIEUING Ovi.) 2a. RE 3.25@3.75 Valparaiso}... .....4... 8.40@9.60 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 

* To a direct port not east of the West coast of Italy, Spain, excluded. 
+ With 800 tons per day discharge. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Farnham British Virginia Lower River 
Plate 1934 $9.36 
9.60 
Farringford British Baltimore Buenos Aires 1995 
Stanley Dollar Baltimore Seattle 955 
Modiva Norwegian Baltimore Guantanamo 778 
Astoria British Baltimore Augusta, Sicily 2743 
Sif Norwegian Newport News Fort de France, 
Martinique 1959 
Josey Danish Baltimore Port Limon 1671 
Mary L. Baxter Norfolk Portland 826 
Competitor British Atlantic Range River Plate 2216 
Lewiston Norfolk Manaos, Brazil 711 
Ellen Little Norfolk Para 807 
Barbara Norfolk Bermuda 746 
Ella L. Davenport Philadelphia Cardenas 470 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Demand scarcely increased, and much free coal depressing 

market, Contracting has been very light. Lake business still 


in abeyance. 

There has been a slight increase in manufacturing demand, 
but domestic demand has decreased further and railroad con- 
sumption has experienced scarcely any increase. On the 
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whole the demand is quite insufficient to absorb the present 
production, and there remains much free coal, which is going 
at all sorts of prices according to the exigencies of individual 
cases, $1 for mine-run not being minimum in isolated cases. 

Contracting for the twelvemonth is also unsatisfactory. 
By this date nearly all the regular contracts should be closed, 
yet it is doubtful whether one-half the expiring contracts 
have been signed up again. Many buyers seem to have 
concluded that as long as free coal can be purchased at 
considerably lower prices than can be done on contracts it 
is no time to enter into contracts. The fact that contract 
prices are about 15c. lower than prevailed a year ago does 
not seem to be sufficient to bring them in line. 

Prospects for the Lake trade continue poor. No contracts 
are reported as. yet, except in isolated instances, and it 
certainly cannot be said that buying for the Lake trade has 
commenced. The opening of shipments will be unusually late, 
and the early movement will be confined to coal produced 
by the shippers or due on long-term contracts. Contracts 
for the twelvemonth are supposed to be on the basis of 
about $1.15 for mine-run, but the figure seems to have been 
shaded more often than not in contracts made thus far. 

For free coal the regular asking prices, frequently shaded, 
can be quoted the same as in last report: Slack, 90c.@$1; 
nut and slack, 95c.@$1.05; nut, $1.05@1.10; mine-run, $1.05@ 
1.10; %-in., $1.15; 14%-in., $1.25, per net ton at mine. 


BUFFALO 


Continued dullness in bituminous trade. Prices show the 
effect of much competition. Contracts closed at low figures. 
Anthracite trade has good April orders; movement by Lake 
will be delayed. 

Bituminous—General dullness still prevails in the Buffalo 
market due largely to the lack of Canadian orders, though 
Seaboard conditions are also depressed. Business is just about 
the same as a month ago and very few lines are working at 
anywhere near normal. The lack of orders is depressing 
prices and spot shipments are being picked up at figures that 
show little profit. Operators are continuing their plan of 
keeping down the output. Contracts are few and show up 
rather poorly as compared with last year’s prices, being quite 
often 5 to 10c. lower and even occasionally 15 cents. 

The opening up of the Lake trade in bituminous may re- 
lieve the situation to some extent and cause a resumption of 
activity, but the outlook is as yet uncertain. There is no 
demand for early Lake shipments, as a good deal of coal 
Was carried over from last season. 

Prices are unchanged and weak at $2.80 for Pittsburgh 
lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 for 
slack, with Allegheny Valley grades about 25c. lower than 
Pittsburgh. 

Anthracite—The amount of April business is less than nor- 
mal, though one or two companies report that their trade is 
holding its own as compared with last year. Dealers have 
been finding their collections running behind and are forced to 
buy less than usual. The Lake movement of anthracite may 
not start until about May 1. Ice conditions remain unsuitable 
for sailing and the weather has been too cool to allow any 
breaking up of the ice fields, which extend as far west as 
Toledo, About 30 cargoes are now afloat here. 


COLUMBUS 


Trade is still dull. Lake prospects are not good. 
duction heavily restricted. 

The market has continued inactive. On the whole it is in 
bad shape and immediate hopes for improvement are not 
bright. Prices are still low, although the new Apr. 1 circulars 
are no lower than current quotations. 

The chief activity of the market has been trading in West 
Virginia fine coal. With the more general use of mechanical 
stokers and the curtailed production of lump in Ohio, users of 
the small sizes have been compelled to look to West Virginia 
for their supply of fuel. As a result prices on these grades 
are still strong, ranging from 65 to 75ce. and in some in- 
stances even higher. 

Domestic lump is selling only in small orders. Dealers’ 
stocks are apparently sufficient for the future and they are 
not ordering in any large quantities as they do not wish to 
carry over any surplus. Retail prices are still at the winter 
levels, though a reduction is usually made Apr. 1; dealers 
believed that it would not stimulate the market to make 
reductions and consequently they are charging the same prices 
as formerly. 

Steam business is quiet in all directions. Some activity has 
developed in renewing railroad contracts and sales managers 
have been working along that line. Steam users are not 
buying any great tonnage, being loath to accumulate stocks. 
Many of the manufacturers are content to buy in the open 
market instead of entering into contracts. 

Production has been at a low point all week. 


Pro- 


In most dis- 
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tricts it is estimated at 25% of normal; in the Pomeroy Bend 
it has been about one-third of the average. 

Uncertainty still prevails in the Lake trade. It is be- 
lieved that fully 5,000,000 tons of coal have been carried over 
on the docks of the Northwest and this means a late open- 
ing. Practically no bottoms have been chartered as yet be- 
cause of the uncertainty. 

Prices in the Ohio field are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 

Rescreened lump.........-++++ $1.45 $1.50 ae 

Inch’and ‘aiquarterc a.neke sche 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
hree-dvuanter MUCH. ..ier coisas 1.25 1.30 1.25 
NAG Se eet ee cote erecta ae 1.15 1.25 Tas 
IMine=run joe feenie aad Rin ier ietes 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.65 0.70 0.60 
Coarse slacks: whe nie ctiess Me wie 0.55 0.60 0.50 


CLEVELAND 


The spot market is offering bargains and sales are only 
fair. Retail dealers are taking anthracite, but are not stock- 
ing as heavily as usual, Some Lake coal is being made. 


The spot market is showing some very good bargains. 
Pan Handle three-quarter has been sold at $2 the last week, 
slack at $1.70 to $1.75 and mine-run as low as $1.80, with a 
liberal supply to be had at $1.85. The receipts and left overs 
Monday totaled 300 cars, half of a normal supply. The 
eoarse coal market is only nominal as buyers are loaded up 
and selling companies are making prices to suit. There is 
some Youghiogheny slack on the market with Middle district 
and Fairmont ample for all needs. 

The demand is 5 to 10% stronger than a month ago, but 
the supply of coal still exceeds the demand. 

Anthracite here amounts to 500 to 600 cars. The larger 
retailers are taking.all they can store as the April price is 
the lowest of the year. Some of the smaller dealers are not 
in position to dock much hard coal, and as the total consump- 
tion in this city is only 100,000 to 125,000 tons the shipments 
never are very large. 

Lake Trade—A few Youghiogheny operators are making 
Lake coal. Cambridge district is shipping some though not 
in cargo lots. The outlook for Lake trade does not change, 
and operators are looking forward to very little business until 
well into June or July 1. What little Lake coal is being 
made is also producing slack and accounts for Youghiogheny 
being shipped into Cleveland with prices as low as they are. 

A few ships will sail when navigation opens, Apr. 15, but 
by May 1 not more than 150 of the 450 bulk freight carriers 
will be in operation. Unless the shipping business materially 
changes from the present prospects, it will be late in the 
summer before many boats will be put in commission. The 
selling price of iron ore has not been established, and no 
sales have been reported subject to the 1915 price. The 
total business for the coming season has been estimated at 
40,000,000 tons as compared with 32,000,000 tens in 1914. 

Quotations on coal for shipment are: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 

tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 

Pnitripitian ated carrer S2..9D eA gem EP 2 eS Lys ant, eer ees 
Lusi, ene eee eee ee 2.20@2.25 2.00 $1.90 $1.90@2.00 

EDGE v aigaiel ofa iene i987 LO Pe ae) SRR co eas: See ee rae 
Mine run..... 2 45@2.50 2.10 1.90 1.80 1.75@1.90 

Slack sash semterraee Meat oketa 1.80 b Wet 3 17 CO” Ba ie ae 


CINCINNATI 
Lack of domestic demand affects the market. Scarcity of 
screenings and a surplus of prepared grades and mine-run. 
Producing conditions are excellent. 


Relatively cool weather has benefited the retailers to some 
extent, but now that winter is over they will not replenish 
their supplies. Moreover, the Lake movement is not due to 
open up for some time, even under normal conditions, and 
the present season bids fair to be very backward. The de- 
mand for domestic coal, which has kept the market stiff 
for nut and slack has ceased; very little is being produced, and 
that is made only at the expense of the prepared grades, 
which have to be sacrificed. The resulting tendency is to mar- 
ket straight mine-run, of which there is a plentiful supply. 
Good nut-and-slack is worth more than mine-run of a corre- 
sponding grade. 

Hopes of an industrial revival are still expressed, 
without much foundation. 


though 
The railroads refuse to enter the 
market to any great extent. The Lake movement is expected 
to relieve things appreciably, when it begins, but hold-over 
stocks are large, and the movement may be sluggish. 


LOUISVILLE 


Inclement weather stimulates domestic consumption slight- 
ly. Operations still curtailed and prices low. 


The expected improvement in the demand has not de- 
veloped and prospects for the future are indefinite. Continu- 
ation of the cold, raw weather, past the usual period, is caus- 
ing a moderate demand for domestic coals, though there is 
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not enough of this business to keep the mines going. Very 
few are running full time and the rule is from two to four 
days a week, depending largely on the grade of coal pro- 
duced. 

Prices are practically unchanged, with the best classes of 
block coals ranging in the neighborhood of $1.35 and $1.40, 
egg coals at from $1.15 to $1.25, for 2x4-in. and with the 
best grades of nut and slack firm at around 70c. There are 
some price cutters who are going considerably below these 
figures but these are the nominal quotations. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market quiet, with prices low. Steam grades the best. 


Business on lump coal seems to be at an absolute stand- 
still, with only a few cars moving; prices are at least 50c. 
per ton less than the average for this period, and even then, 
dealers are not stocking much. Steam coal, while in a slightly 
better condition than lump, is far from satisfactory, though 
the prices are holding up well under the circumstances. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Demand for merchant coke very light. Prices unchanged. 
Production and shipments slightly increased. 


The merchant coke market has been practically without 
incident in the past week. Here and there tentative inquiries 
appear for furnace coke but nothing of importance has been 
closed. Practically all the coke needed to operate furnaces 
now in blast is provided, and any further activity in merchant 
coke must depend upon idle furnaces going into blast, some- 
thing that will hardly occur until there is more activity in 
the pig iron market. Nothing appears to have been done 
in the matter of the Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s inquiry for about 
20,000 tons of coke a month for the twelvemonth beginning 
July 1. The market is quotable about as follows: Prompt 
furnace, $1.50@1.60; contract furnace, to July 1, $1.60@1.65; 
contract furnace to Dec. 31, $1.75; prompt foundry, $2@2.35; 
contract foundry (nominal) $2.10@2.30, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Mar. 27 “at 
285,237 tons, an increase of 5795 tons, and shipments at 
284,713 tons, an increase of 3328 tons. 
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Bufftalo—No improvement in the coke market is visible, 
although reports are received from the ovens of a stiffer 


market. The same dullness prevails here as for several 
months. Prices are low and unchanged at $4.25 for best 
72-hr. Connellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Chicago—The demand for furnace and foundry coke has 
slightly improved, with prices the same as last week. More 
inquiries are being received for domestic coke, and it is felt 
that the retailers will soon commence to store domestic sizes. 
Quotations are as follows: Byproduct, $4.45@4.75; Connells- 
ville, $4.65@4.80; Wise County 72-hr. (select), $4.50@4.75; gas 
coke, $4@4.10; furnace, $4.40@4.65. 
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CHICAGO 
General situation apathetic. Buyers holding off on con- 
tracts. Screenings slightly easier. Eastern coals dull. 


Slightly colder weather has toned up the demand for some 
of the Eastern coals in this territory, but it has not caused 
any decisive change in the situation. Contract business still 
drags, and it is quite apparent that manufacturing and indus- 
trial purchasers are inclined to wait for later developments. 
Some quotations are being obtained apparently more for com- 
parative purposes with those found in the open markets than 
with the desire to close. It is clear that some industrial 
plants are going to take their chances on buying next sea- 
son in the open market, 


April 10, 1915 


Very little activity has been displayed in Hocking coals. 
A few sales have been made below list, but apparently there 
is no spot coal on track or in transit. 

Prices on eastern Kentucky grades are still demoralized. 
Some of the Kentucky companies have been crushing mine-run 
and the coarser sizes in order to supply the steam demand. 
Eastern Kentucky operators make little progress in placing 
tonnage of any moment in this territory at the present time. 

Improvement is shown in the smokeless situation, and some 
of this coal is being stored by the retailers. Very little con- 
tracting has been done. Splint coals have been rather active, 
but there has been some consignment coal sold at sacrifice 
prices. Towards the end of the week, prices were a little 
firmer after the surplus coal had been eliminated. 

A new circular covering Franklin County lump, egg and 
nut has been issued at $1.35. The Franklin County oper- 
ators are still maintaining prices, and restricting production 
in accordance with the demand. Slightly increased orders re- 
sulted from the cold snap recently. Some of the Williamson 
County operators have been crushing the coarser sizes to 
meet the steam demand. Screenings from southern Illinois 
mines are still active, and in good demand at the prices of 
last week. 

The weather in Indiana has been against retail sales, so 
that the operators have only been called upon to ship enough 
tonnage to meet contract requirements, which are at the 
minimum. The demand from all sources for Indiana coal is 
below normal for this season of the year. Prices remain 
about the same as last week but the supply of screenings is 
hardly equal to the demand. Some of the operators are con- 
sidering seriously the question of crushing mine-run for steam 
use. 

In the Springfield District the railroad demand is still very 
light and few railroad contracts have been renewed. Screen- 
ings are about on a parity with last week’s prices. Domestic 
orders have been light. Prevailing quotations are as follows: 


Williamson and 


Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 


Lump...... $1.20@1.35 $1.25@1.35 $1.25@1.40 $1.20@1.30 $1.50@1.75 
eas torr. Ep au ae ee Ea ae es 
Steam lump ate 1.15@1.25 ( ce 
23-in. lump. 1.20@1.35 Bee ote 
Sai Jump. A 1.15@1.25 aes ae. 
Mine-run... 1.10 1.05 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 hdoed 
=e 1.20@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.35 1.15@1.30 .... 
No.lwashed 1.20@1.35 ane PP Ne2 aaa 1.25@1.50 
No.2washed 1.20@1.35 ae ore 1.25@1.40 
6x3-in. egg. Sat abr Ws. ee 1.30@1.65 
Ie ogee 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 Bree 3 
No. lnut.. 1.20@1.35 ae ee eat 
No. 2 nut.. 1.20@1.25 ee rs AAS s cham 
Sereenings.. 0.85@0.95 0.75@0.85 0.75@0.85 0.75@0.90 0.80@0.85 
N. Riv. & 

Saline Co. E. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
Lump...... $1.15@1.35 $1.15@1.40 $1.50@1.60 $1.60 A ee 
en lump. Pd is 1.10@1.35 bone Bis $1.20@1.30 
Mine-run... 1.05@1.10 at Se 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.15 
Beg........ 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.10 1.40@1.60 1.50@1.60...... 
No. 1 nut.. BAYS Sie es eee 
No. 2 nut.. ory 
Screenings.. 0.S0@0.90 
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ST. LOUIS 


Larger tonrage moving but prices are low. 
generally unsatisfactory. 


The tonnage moving is better than for the past week or 
two. The continued cool weather stimulated the demand for 
the domestic coals and this kept the market in a fairly healthy 
condition. Prices, however, are as low as they can go, and 
there is no chance at all of any improvement now for several 
months, unless it be with the steam sizes. Manufacturing 
conditions in the St. Louis territory are depressed, and there 
is nothing to indicate that the demand for steam coal will 
be great enough to cause any record breaking prices this 
season, which means that such operations as may continue 
will have an extremely difficult time in making expenses. 

Anthracite threatens to be slow during April and May, 
and the greatest tonnage this year is likely to move in during 
June and July. Smokeless is a dead issue. 

There was no change the first of April in the retail coal 
prices in St. Louis. 


Conditions 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Weather still cool enough to keep up a fair demand for 
domestic lump. Screenings sell readily. Mines making about 
four days a week. Contract season opening fairly good. 


The nights are cold so that coal fires are kept going and 
fair trade continues in domestic lump. This helps retailers 
to clean up stocks but is not benefiting the mines appreciably. 
However, operators are better able to meet the call for screen- 
ings, which are commanding relatively the best price, at 85 
to 90c. Mine-run No. 4 is selling at $1.10 to $1.20. Mines are 
making about four days a week. 

The contract season has opened fairly good. It had been 
predicted in some quarters that there would be some hesita- 
tion in making or renewing contracts, but operators say they 
are being signed up about as usual. The retail yards have 
not yet made the cut in prices that usually follows the close 


of winter. The factory demand is improving slowly if at 
all. 

| PRODUCTION AND TRANS. | 
PORTATION STATISTICS : 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of imports and 
exports of the United States for January, 1914-15, and for 
the seven months ending January, 1913-14-15, in long tons: 




















Seven Months January 
Imports from: 1913 1914 1915 1914 1915 
United Kingdom 7,218 4,913 21,112 2,120 1,923 
Canada... oe an 843,962 579,071 639,686 84,092 99,808 
JAPA aol e nce 30,004 74,306 58,287 11,385 5,946 
Australia and 
Tasmania.... 98,308 141,284 120,219 14,626 25,597 
Other countries 448 1,967 1,323 80 801 
PE OGALE sae 979,940 801,541 840,627 112,303 134,075 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
Canada Soe eee 2,812,753 2,242,101 2,109,323 191,968 188,781 
Bragg sia eee ae ns ah ee a te eee Gr PAR 2 Se cbieae arta 
MUS Voge ee ate, Be scree ah is ct ES Oe cao ae Ee RE gl une ae 
Other countries. 50,358 41,677 38,547 5,447 1,518 
Tobalee sca a 2,863,111 2,283,862 2,147,876 197,415 190,299 
Bituminous 
Ganadacies< o/c 7,002,875 8,516,274 6,005,140 563,848 354,210 
Paname.s. . cas 269,759 241,054 144,219 30,075 28,069 
Mexico::.....25 155,216 182,973 252,138 38,373 44,128 
Cubase ese: 706,776 685,759 595,328 94,499 59,197 
West Indies..... 329,436 337,271 253,390 Aon tad, 13,797 
ATPeWUliia (ete Ba Sei: 52,801 151,419 10,480 7,259 
lebe:¢ all, SAS ai eg oe 170,521 201,483 27,357 19,375 
Ay Ae ee wis 16,858 SU 4904 oo .4, PS oe 
Other countries. 563,114 675,118 1,051,287 86,391 107,110 
Total....... 9,027,176 10,878,629 8,684,898 923,760 633,145 
Bunker coal.... 4,230,690 4,575,059 3,949,914 607,652 528,418 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Shipments over this road for January of the current year 
amounted to 344,139 short tons as compared with 276,015 
during the preceding month. 


re 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Mar. 26—Values are strong for all descriptions. Outputs 
are very short and stemming difficult of arrangement for 
April positions. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $7.80@7.92 
Best seconds............ $8.16@8.40 Seconds................ 7.56@7.80 
Seconds...) 5 vw. see eee 7.68@7.92 Best Cardiff smalls...... 4.92@5.05 
Best dry coals.......... 4,08@7 «92 Cargo smalls, 5,220)... .3 4.32@4.44 

The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


is still quiet owing to stemming 
are easy for prompt and steady for 


Freights—Chartering 
difficulties. Rates 


forward positions. The following are approximately the 
current values: 
Gibralta’ winks s $4.08 Naples:......... $4.56 Las Palmas...... $3 . 60 
IVES ty. s:e.dre db ee .... Venice, Ancona... 9.60 St. Vincent....... 4.80 
Marseilles........ 5.02 Alexandria....... 6.24 Rio Janeiro...... 5.52 
Algiers... cc ascies 4.63. Port Said..i2.... 6.00 Monte Video..... 5.76 
Genoa. oe onsnes (4.68 River Plate...... 6.00 
Note—These quotations are based on an exchange rate 


of 24c. to one Shilling. 
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Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in every respect except where the 
source of information t questionable, in which event itis noted. All contracts are listed 
promptly on receipt and only repeated when additional information becomes available or} 
in the last issue previgus to the day on which bids will be closed. Liberal remuneration’ 
will be paid for all legitimate notices of this kind sent in. 


*#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 

+No. 220—Richmond, WVa.—Bids will be received until 2 
p.m., Apr. 14, for furnishing the U. S. Post Office with 400 tons 
of bituminous coal (p. 446). Address Custodian H. T. Thornton, 
U. S. Post Office, Richmond, Va. 

+No. 221—Columbus, Ohio—Bids will be received until 2 
p.m., Apr. 14, for furnishing the U. S. Post Office with 700 tons 
of bituminous coal (p. 446). Address Custodian S. A. Kinnear, 
U. S. Post Office, Columbus, Ohio. 

+No. 262—St. Louis, Mo.—Bids will be received until Apr. 
14 for furnishing and delivering 360 tons of bituminous coal 
to the Federal Building (p. 447). Address Custodian Foun- 
tain Lorthwell, Federal Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

+No. 292—West Point, N. Y.—Sealed proposals in tripli- 
cate will be received until noon, Apr. 15, for furnishing and 
delivering charcoal, smithing and gas coal, as required at this 
post for the fiscal year 1916 (p. 487). Address Depot Quar- 
termaster Maj. E. J. Timberlake, West Point, N. Y. 

+No. 363—Toledo, Ohio—Bids on this contract, which pro- 
vides for furnishing 10,000 tons of bituminous and 5000 tons 
of anthracite coal to the local water-works (p. 566), were as 
follows, per ton: 

BIG FOUR COAL CO.—High Service Station, 14,850 B.t.u., 
$2.05; 13,700 B.t.u., $1.90; 14,445 B.t.u., $2.05; 14,662 B.t.u., $2.10. 
Low Service, Dorothy Nut, $2.30; 13,800 B.t.u., $2.25. 

A. G. BLAIR CO.—High-Service Station, Dorothy 2-in. nut 
and slack, $2. 

CENTRAL STATES COAL CO.—High-Service Station, Dor- 
othy 2-in. nut and slack, $2.05; Winifrede washed pea coal, 
$2.15. Low-Service Station, 14,750 B.t.u., $2.15. 

W. A. GCSLINE CO.—High-Service Station, 12,761 B.t.u., 
$1.625; 14,312 B.t.u., $1.925; 13,326 B.t.u., $1.88. Low-Service 
Station, Hocking washed pea, 3x1%-in. nut, $2.05; Ethel Lo- 
gan, W. Va., 2x%4-in. nut, $2.19. 

JEWETT, BIGELOW & BROOKS—High-Service Station, 
13,500 to 13,600 B.t.u., $1.90; 13,300 B.t.u., $1.83. 


GEORGE M. JONES CO.—High-Service Station, 12,523 
B.t.u., $1.60. Low-Service Station, 13,514 B.t.u., $2.25. 

PETER KOENIG COAL CO.—High-Service Station, 14,000 
Bt, 92.10: 

MANCOURT-WINTERS CO.—High-Service Station, 14,000 


B.t.u., $1.95. Low-Service Station, 14,000 B.t.u., $2.35. 


NEW RIVER & OHIO COAL CO.—High-Service Station, 
14,000 B.t.u., $2.10; 13,500 B.t.u., $1.89. Low-Service Station, 
Coal Valley nut, $2.15. 


OHIO & KENTUCKY COAL CO.—High-Service Station, 
Dorothy nut, pea and slack, $2.05; 138,188 B.t.u., $1.85. Low- 
Service Station, Dorothy nut, $2.35; 14,216 B.t.u., $2.35; 14,352 
(Bite. 92.00: 


JOHN T. SOLON—High-Service Station, 14,443 B.t.u., $1.80. 
Low-Service Station, 12,086 B.t.u., $2.05. 


WEST VIRGINIA POCAHONTAS SALES CORPORATION— 
High-Service Station, 14,300 B.t.u., $1.95. Low-Service Sta- 
tion, Panther nut and slack, $1.95. 


W. H. WARNER COAL CO.—High-Service Station, 
B.t.u:., $1.54. 


WEST CRESCENT FUEL CO.—High-Service Station, 14,- 
100 B:t.u., $1.90; 11,250 B:t.u., $1.70; 14,250 B.t.u.,) $2:03; 14,100 
B.t.u., $2. Low-Service Station, 14,100 B.t.u., $2.40; 13,560 
B.t.u., $2.05. Address Supt. G. A. Gessner, Jr., City Water 
Department, Toledo, Ohio. 


+-No, 367—Dunkirk, N. Y.—Bids will be received until Apr. 
13 for furnishing the Board of Water Commissioners with 
coal for the ensuing year (p. 566). Address Secy. Baumgart- 
ner, Board of Water Commissioners, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


No. 3882—New York, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (p. 567), 
which provides for furnishing 1200 gross tons of No. 3 buck- 
wheat coal and 400 tons semibituminous mine-run coal, at 
Amsterdam Ave. and 139th St., were as follows: 
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Bidders Buckwheat Semibituminous 
C.D. Norton. an < ecsla can cineca $2.36 $3.34 
J, W. Peale west ne eee 2.39 3.41 
Pattison & = Bownspe eis 2.53 3.43 


Address Curator R. V. Davis, Room 114 Main Building, 
139th St. and Convent Ave., New York. 


—No. 383—New York, N. Y.—The bidders on this contract 
(p. 567), which provides for furnishing and delivering coal 
to Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, Departments of Correction, 
Fire, Public Charities, Parks, Bronx and Queens Parks, were 
as follows: T. R. Thorn, J. E. Donovan, A. J. J. McCullum, S. 
Trimmer & Sons, Wm. Brennen, Jos. Johnson’s Sons, Pattison 
& Bowns, C. D. Norton, Bacon Coal Co. Burns Bros, 74.7: 
Dreyer, E. Nichols & Co., G. D. Harris, C. Vanderbilt, S. Hore, 
Jamieson & Bond, Shrader Coal Co., J. F. Schmadeke, Gavin 
Rowe, M. L. Bird, J. W. Peale, William Farrell, Jergen Rath- 
gen, Parksburg Coal Co., O. J. Stephens, J. E. Becker, Meyer, 
Denker & Sinram, J. S. Conabeer. Address Contract Clerk, 
Room 1226 Municipal Bldg., New York. 


No. 395—Chicago, Ill.—Bids will be received until 11 a.m., 
Apr. 15, for furnishing coal required at the posts of the 
Central Department during the fiscal year commencing July 1 
(p. 567). Address the Depot Quartermaster, 566 Federal 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

+No, 396—National Soldiers’ Home, Va.—Sealed proposals 
will be received until 1:30 p.m., Apr. 16, for furnishing 10,000 
tons of bituminous coal to the Southern Branch N. H. D. V. S. 
National Soldiers’ Home (p. 567). Address Treas. S. E. Skin- 
ner, National Soldiers’ Home, Va. 


-No, 413—Albany, N. Y.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until 10 a.m., Apr. 20, for furnishing and delivering the fol- 
lowing: 2 

No. 1—About 10,000 tons of No. 1 buckwheat anthracite 
and 2500 tons of bituminous slack coal at the State Power 
House. 

No. 2—About 600 tons of grate and 50 tons of stove or 
chestnut to the State Hall, at the Agricultural and Geological 
Hall and the Executive Mansion. Address Supt. of Pub. 
Bldgs. William H. Storrs, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


No, 422—Buffalo, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (p. 568), 
which provides for furnishing and delivering about 500 tons 
of coal at the various bridges in the city, were as follows: 

Cc. A. & M. KEISER—For grate size: April, $5.45; May, 
$5.55; June, $5.65; July, $5.75; August, $5.85; September to 
Mar. 31; 1916;°$5:95. 

BUFFALO FUEL CO.—Grate size: April, $5.47; May, $5.57; 
June, $5.67; July, $5.77; August, $5.87; September to Mar. 31, 
1916, $5.97. 

Address Asst. Engr. Frank E, Jackson, Bureau of Engi- 
neering, Municipal Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


+No. 437—Boston, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until 2 p.m., Apr. 14, for furnishing coal to the Post Office 
and Sub-Treasury Building during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916 (p. 627). Address Custodian William F. Murray, 
U. S. Post Office and Sub-Treasury, Boston, Mass. 


+No, 439—Fort Sam Houston, Tex.—Sealed proposals will 
be received until 11 a.m., Apr. 15, for furnishing coal to the 
Southern Department posts during the fiscal year commenc- 
ing July 1, 1915 (p. 627). Address Depot Quartermaster G. S. 
Bingham, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


No, 448S—Springfield, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m., Apr. 15, for furnishing coal to the armory 
for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1915 (p. 627). Address 
Depot Quartermaster, Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 


No, 451—Chieago, Ill—The American Sand & Gravel Co. 
will purchase throughout the coming year about 100 ears of 
Illinois or Indiana lump coal. The first purchase will be made 
about Apr. 15 (p. 627). Address Gen. Mgr. Fisher, American 
Sand & Gravel Co., Chicago, III. 


*No. 452—San Franciseo, Calif.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until 10 a.m., Apr. 15, for furnishing bituminous mine- 
run coal for the army transports and for the National Ceme- 
tery and Recruiting Office (p. 627). Address Depot Quarter- 
master Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hart, 1086 North Point St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


+No, 466—Reading, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m., Apr. 14, for furnishing coal to the Berks 
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County Prison (p. 628). Address County Controller D. K. 
Hoch, County Controller’s Office, Reading, Penn. 


+No, 475—Rock Island, Ill.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 11 a.m., Apr. 15, for furnishing fuel to the Ar- 
senal for the fiscal year commencing July 1 (p. 628). Address 
Lieut.-Col. Kenneth Morton, Rock Island Arsenal, III. 


NEW BUSINESS 
+No. 486—Boston, Mass.—Bids will be received some time 
during May for furnishing the various state institutions of 
the Board of Insanity with a year’s supply of coal. The 
quantities involved and the price per ton of last year’s sup- 
ply were as follows: 








Institution Tons Price Delivery 
Worcester Hospital ....... 5500 $4.55 In bins 
maanton Hospital ........ 2500 4.18 At siding or trestle 
Northampton Hospital 2000 4.15 At siding or trestle 
meanvers Hospital ..:...... 6500 3.64 F.o.b. Salem 
Westboro Hospital ........ 4750 3.53 F.o.b. Providence 
Boston Hospital (Main).... 6000 4.95 In bins 
Boston Hospital (Psycho- 

MET CN Sve ore, cate owls sce aye 1500 4.92 Inbins 
Worcester Asylum ........ 1600 4.10 At siding or trestle 
meaneld Asylum .......... 6000 4.28 At siding or trestle 
Gardner Colony ... 800 4.35 At siding or trestle 
Monson Hospital .......... 4000 4.20 At siding or trestle 
Moxporo Hospital ......... 1300 4.38 At siding or trestle 
Waverley (Mass. School for 

for Feeble-Minded)...... 3000 4.05 F.o.b.Mystic Wharf 
MePSTIC MANY sh, Gav se ss ew ee es 1500 4.28 Railroad station 


Address Financial Agt. E. R. Libby, Room 6, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 


+No. 48S7—Reading, Ohio—The Municipal Water Works & 
Electric Light Plant will be in the market about May 1 for 
2000 tons of New River smokeless mine-run coal, the present 
contract being closed at $2.55 per ton. Address Supt. Barrett 
A. Burns, Municipal Water Works & Electric Light Plant, 
Reading, Ohio. 

No, 488—Hartwell, Ga.—The Franklin Light & Power Co. 
of this place will be in the market about May 1 for 1500 tons 
of Brushy Mountain screened coal, the present contract being 
closed at $3.40, delivered. Address Mgr. Albert L. Couch, 
Franklin Light & Power Co., Hartwell, Ga. 


+No. 489—Staples, Minn.—The Municipal Electric Light 
Plant here will be in the market about May 1 for 2000 tons 
of Youghiogheny screenings. The present contract was 
closed at $3.25 per ton. Address Supt. John Effinger, Muni- 
cipal Electric Light Plant, Staples, Minn. 


No. 490—Chicago, Tll—The Armstrong Paint & Varnish 
Co. will contract for a year’s supply of No. 5 washed Illinois 
or Indiana coal. The contract calls for about 18 carloads. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Armstrong Paint & Varnish Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

No. 491—Alexandria, Minn.—The Board of Public Works 
at this place will be in the market about May 1 for 1500 to 
1800 tons of Elkhorn and Youghiogheny screenings. The 
present contract was closed at $3.75 per ton. Address Chief 
Clerk, Board of Public Works, Alexandria, Minn. 


+No. 492—New Orleans, La.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 11 a.m., May 1, for furnishing coal for the 
United States plant from July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916. Ad- 
dress Maj. Edward H. Schulz, Room 325, Custom House, New 
Orleans, La. 

No. 493—Yonkers, N. Y.—Bids are requested for furnish- 
ing approximately 400 tons of coal. to be delivered at various 
apartments. Address J. Romaine Brown & Co., Real Estate 
Agents, 506 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


No. 494—Madison, Ill—The Barber Asphalt Co. of this 
place usually contracts during April for a supply of standard 
2-in. lump coal. The company consumes from 12 to 15 cars 
per month. Address Purchasing Agent, Barber Asphalt Co., 
Madison, Il. 


+No. 495—Paterson, N. J.—Bids will be received about May 
1 for furnishing 4000 tons of anthracite coal in pea, stove 
and egg sizes. The present contract was closed as follows: 
Pea, $4.30; stove, $5.60 to $6.10; egg, $5.60 to $6.10. Address 
Secy. James F. Dunphey, Board of Education, Room 24, City 
Hall, Paterson, N. J. 


+No. 496—Malden, Mass.—The Board of Education will con- 
tract about May 1 for 1600 tons of anthracite egg coal and 
700 tons of bituminous New River coal. The present contract 
was closed at $5.80 for anthracite and $4.68 for bituminous. 
Address the Fuel Committee, High School Bldg., Malden, Mass. 


+No. 497—Richmond, Va.—The local city government will 
be in the market during May for its annual requirements of 
coal, which amounts to about 250 tons of anthracite, and 2000 
tons of steam coal.’ On last year’s purchase, the anthracite 
was bought at $6.33 per ton, and the steam coal at $3.39 per 
ton, delivered in the cellar and weighed on city scales. The 
best New River mine-run steam coal and Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite are used. The call for bids is advertised. Address Clk. 
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and Superv. C. P. Walford, Committee on Buildings and Furni- 
ture, School Board, Richmond, Va. 


+#No. 498S—Grafton, N. D.—The local City Light & Water 
Plant will contract on the first Monday in May for its annual 
requirements of coal involving about 550 tons of screened 
lump Youiogheny. The business is let on a competitive basis, 
and last year brought $5.90 per ton, delivered in the bin. 
Address Supt. Karl H. Smith, City Light & Water Plant, 
Grafton, N. D. 


No. 499—Chicago, Il1.—Birk Bros. Brewing Co. will pur- 
chase 500 tons per month of Lllinois or Indiana mine-run. 
They will be in the market about May 1 for one month’s 
supply, and will make subsequent purchases the first of each 
succeeding month throughout the year. Address, Purchasing 
Agent, Birk Bros. Brewing Co., Chicago, III. 

No. 500—Louisville, Ky.—The Christ Brewing Co. will con- 
tract this month for a year’s supply of nut and slack. The 
company usually consumes three or more car loads a month. 
Delivery to be by rail on L. & N. terminal. Address J. B. 
Rapier, Christ Brewing Co., 318 Baxter Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


+No. 501—Sullivan, Uil.—The local City Government will 
contract for its annual requirements of coal about May 9. 
Last year 1200 tons of mine-run coal were purchased at $1.75 
delivered in the power house. The business is let on competi- 
tive bids. Address Supt. Hugh Hoke, Sullivan, Ill. 


+No. 502—Perry, Okla.—The local Water & Light Dept. 
will be in the market during May for about 1100 tons of 
bituminous coal. Slack is used almost exclusively, and the 
average price for all the requirements is about $2.20. The 
business is let on competitive bids. Address Supt. J. G. 
Cronin, Water & Light Department, Perry, Okla. 


+No. 503—Evanston, Ill.—The local City Government usual- 
ly contracts for its annual requirements of coal during May. 
About 1400 tons of both bituminous and anthracite are re- 
quired and the purchase is made on a B.t.u. basis. The prices 
at which the business was concluded last year were: Poca- 
hontas, $4.50; anthracite, $7.45. Bids are solicited from all 
the local dealers. Address the Board of Education, Haven 
High School, Evanston, Ill. 


No, 504—Dover, N. J.—Sealed proposals in triplicate will 
be received until 1 p.m., Apr. 26, for furnishing and deliver- 
ing about 8000 tons of bituminous slack or mine-run coal at 
the Picatinny Arsenal on the Wharton & Northern R.R. Ad- 
dress the Commanding Officer, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 


No. 505—Louisville, Ky.—The Finzer Tobacco Co., which 
usually consumes about 225 tons of nut and slack coal a year, 
will contract May 1 for a year’s supply. Delivery by wagon 
as instructed. Address Purchasing Agent, Finzer Tobacco 
Co., 4019 Finzer Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


No. 506—Chicago, Ill.—The Barrett Mfg. Co. will be in the 
market about Apr. 15 for 20,000 tons Illinois screenings. 
Contract for one year. Address Purchasing Agent, Barrett 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


+No. 507—Allentown, Penn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will be in the market during May for its annual 
requirements of coal, which involves from 1600 to 1800 tons 
of pea, the price last year being $4.25 per ton. The call for 
bids is always advertised. Address Board of Directors, 540 
North Sixth St., Allentown, Penn. 


+No. 508S—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Board of Education 
here will be in the market during May for its annual require- 
ments of coal, bids for which are advertised in three papers 
for three weeks. The tonnage involved aggregates approxi- 
mately 4500 tons of the best Lehigh or Schuylkill egg, stove, 
nut, pea and rice coal, prices ranging from $3.28 to $7.15 
per ton last year. About 13,000 tons are bought under the 
B.t.u. system and the balance on _ specifications. Address 
Superintendent of Supplies, Board of Public Education, Room 
392 City Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 











*+*No. 509—Chelsea, Mass.—The local city government will 
be in the market during May for its annual requirements of 
coal which aggregate about 1700 tons. The grades bought 
last year together with prices were: Broken $5.87, soft $4.40, 
egg coal $6.48. Address Superintendent of Public Buildings, 
City Hall, Chelsea, Mass. 


No. 510—Chicago, Il. 
for two cars per day of Illinois or Indiana screenings. 
tract for one year. 


+No. 511—National Military Home, Ohio—Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the Treasurer, Central Branch, 
N. H. D. V. S., National Military Home, Ohio, for furnishing 
and delivering coal supplies. Specifications and blank pro- 
posals can be had upon application to the Treasurer. Bids 
close at 1 p.m., May 1, 1915. Address Treasurer W. H. Ortt, 
National Military Home, Ohio. 
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No. 512—Chicago, 11l.— The Barber Asphalt Paving Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 25 for one car per day of southern 
Tllinois screenings. Contract will run for one year. Address, 
Purchasing Agent, Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Chicago, III. 


+No. 513—Pawnee, Okla.—The local city government con- 
tracts for its coal requirements during May. About 1500 tons 
of slack and mine-run coal is required and the customary 
price is $1.55 per ton. It is let on competitive bids. Address 
Clk. H. A. Beproul, Pawnee, Okla. 


+No. 514—Springfield, Il1l—The local School Board will 
soon contract for its annual requirements of coal. During 
the season 1913-1914, the requirements covered 75,202 bu. of 
mine-run coal, for which $1.54 was paid, and 29,691 bu. of 
pea coal at $1.44; the respective prices for 1914-1915 were, 
mine-run, $1.74, and pea, $1.54. The call for bids is adver- 
tised and the business is let on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Supplies, approved by the Board. Address 
Committee on Supplies, Leland Office Bldg., sixth floor, 
Springfield, Tl. 

+No. 515—Elmira, N. Y.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market during May for its annual re- 
quirements of coal. The last purchase involved 687 tons of 
anthracite and 1167 tons of bituminous coal, the former cost- 
ing $6 per ton and the latter $3.25 per ton. Address Board 
of Education, Elmira, N. Y. 


No. 516—Milledgeville, Ga.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m., Apr. 28, for furnishing about 10,000 tons 
of mine-run steam coal to the Georgia State Sanitarium. 
Delivery is to be made as required at sanitarium, on Milledge- 
ville R.R. or Central of Georgia R.R. and at water-works 
pumping station. Address Steward L, J. Lamar, Georgia State 
Sanitarium, Milledgeville, Ga. 

No. 517—Louisville, Ky.—The Jefferson Realty Co., which 
consumes about four tons of pea and slack a day, will con- 
tract on Apr. 10 for a year’s supply of this coal at a cost not 
to exceed $1.50 per ton. Delivcry by wagon. Address W. C. 
Dabney, Jefferson Realty Co., Paul Jones Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


No. 518—Chicago, Ill.—The Bowman Dairy Co. will be in 
the market about Apr. 15 for one year’s contract for 30 cars 
per month of southern Illinois screenings. Address Pur, Agt. 
D. B. Peck, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, Il. 


*+No. 519—Seattle, Wash.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 11 a.m., Apr. 26, for furnishing bituminous fuel 
and steam coal as required by the Quartermaster Corps at 
Seattle and Tacoma, during the year 1916. Address Col. 
George B. Davis, Depot Quartermaster’s Offic2, Seattle, Wash. 





+No. 520—Jeffersonville, Ind.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m., Apr. 21, for furnishing the Depot of the 
Quartermaster’s Corps with such quantities of bituminous coal 
as may be required during the period commencing July 1, 
1915, and ending June 30, 1916. Address Depot Quartermaster 
Maj. Joseph T. Davidson, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

+No,. 521—Front Royal, Va.—Sealed proposals in triplicate 
will be received until 2 p.m., Apr. 21, for furnishing about 345 
tons of anthracite coal to the Front Royal Remount Depot. 
Address Depot Quartermaster, Front Royal, Va. 





+#No. 522—Lorain, Ohio—Bids will be received until noon, 
Apr. 19, for furnishing coal for the school year 1915-1916. 
Address Clk. O. E. Bruell, Board of Education, Lorain, Ohio. 


No. 523—Xenia, Ohio—Sealed proposals will be received 
until noon, Apr. 22, for furnishing about 470 tons of Poca- 
hontas mine-run coal and 150 tons of Hocking lump coal. 
Coal is to be delivered in the bins of the different school- 
houses and is to be weighed on scales designated by the 
Board. Bids should be made f.o.b. Xenia. Address Clk. B 
Schlesinger, 33 East Main St., Xenia, Ohio. 


+No,. 524—Washington, D. C.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 2 p.m., May 3, for furnishing and delivering dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, coal for use in the 
various branches of the Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Address Comr. Oliver P. Newman, Room 320, District 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


+No. 525—Washington, D. C.—The following are the bids 
received on Mar, 29 for furnishing to the Naval Service about 
100,000 tons of coal. Coal is to be of good quality, steaming, 
semibituminous mine-run, with at least 40% lump, and must 
be dry and practically free from slate, dirt, sulphur and 
other impurities: Castner, Curran & Bullitt, $2.75; C G. 
Blake Co., $2.85; William C. Atwater & Co., $2.80; Clinchfield 
Fuel Co., $2.50; Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., $2.75; 
Crozer-Pocahontas Co., $2.85; Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., $2.75; 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co., at the rate of not less than 8000 
tons per month, $2.73; at the rate of not less than 5000 tons 
per month, $2.83; Archibald McNeil & Sons Co., $2.74; Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., $2.85; West Virginia Coal Co., $2.80; Witten- 
burg Coal Co., $2.80. Address Paymaster-Gen. of the Navy 
Samuel McGowan, Washington, D. C. 
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+No. 526—Easton, Penn.—Sealed proposals were received | 
up to 4 p.m., Apr. 7, for furnishing the various school build- 
ings with 50 tons pea, 100 tons nut, 550 tons stove and 50. 
tons egg coal. All coal is to be well screened and from 
either Highland or Jeddo collieries. Address Chn. Dr. F. C. 
Sandt, Committee on Supplies, Easton, Penn. 


+No. 527—San Francisco, Calif.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived until 11 a.m., Apr. 23, for furnishing coal and coke 
as required at the Posts in the Western Departments during — 
the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1915. Address Col. H. S. 
Wallace, “Chronicle” Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


No. 528—Boston, Mass.—The Boston Elevated Ry. Co. re- 
cently requested proposals for its coal requirements for one-, 
three- and five-year periods, and expects to close the business 
shortly. Address Pur. Agt. Edward Mahler, Bureau of Pur- 
chase, Boston Elevated Ry. Co., 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


No. 529—KFreeport, lil. The Freeport Gas Co. will soon be — 
in the market for about two cars per month of northern Illi- 
nois egg coal. Bidders should state the location of their mines 
and give the freight rate to Freeport. Address Mgr. E. D. V. 
Dickey, Freeport Gas Co., 156 Stephenson St., Freeport, Ill. 


*+No. 530—Muscatine, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received 
until 5 p.m., Apr. 12, for furnishing about 300 tons of 1%-in. 
or 2-in. screened lump coal. Specifications are on file with 
the County Auditors in Muscatine and Louisa Counties, also 
the Harman Engineering Co., Peoria, Ill. Address County 
Audr. H. C. Shoemaker, Muscatine, Ohio. 


No. 531—F rankfort, Ky.—Awards by the State Prison Com- 
mission for furnishing 12,000 tons of coal for the State Re- 
formatory and 7000 for the School of Reform are expected 
to be made shortly. Address State Prison Commission, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

No. 532—Cincinnati, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received 
until noon, Apr. 14, for furnishing and delivering coal for 
the River Pumping Station and Water-Works Department. 
Proposals must be accompanied by a bond for $1000 or a 
certified check. Bids must be submitted on printed forms, 
which will be furnished on request. Address Dir. of Pub. 
Service Philip Fosdick, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No. 533—Chiecago, Ill—The Cole Manufacturing Co. here 
purchases 10 to 14 cars of Indiana mine-run coal per year 
for heating purposes only. The company does not contract. 
Address C. C. Cole, Cole Manufacturing Co., 3218 South West- 
ern Ave., Chicago, I11. ~ 





CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+-No. 312—Chicago, Ill—The awards on this contract (p. 
448), which provides for furnishing and delivering coal to 
the various pumping stations, were as follows, per ton: 


Bickett Coal & Coke Co.—Chicago Ave. (lump), $2.301; 
14th St., (lump), $2.394; Springfield Ave. (screenings), $2.02; 
Rogers Park (lump), $2.92; 68th St. (screenings), $1.59; Lake 
View (nut), $2.61. 

Edner Coal & Coke Co.—Central Park Ave. (lump), $1.97; 
Roseland (screenings), $1.583. 


Pilsen Coal Co.—22d St. 
(screenings), $1.96. 

Address Comr. of Pub. Wks. L. E. McGann, Room 406, City 
Hall, Chicago, IIl. 


No. 331—Springfield, Mass.—This contract, which provides 
for furnishing 8000 to 10,000 tons of anthracite and bituminous 
coal (pp. 527 and 566), has been awarded as follows: 


Maynard Coal Co.—250 tons Lackawanna stove or nut 
coal for Outside Poor; 55 tons Lackawanna stove or nut for 
Soldiers’ Relief; delivery to be in 4- and %-ton lots as called 
for, at $7.24 per ton. 


Ehrlich Coal Co.—600 tons of Lehigh stove for Depart- 
ments of Streets and Engineering, delivery to steam rollers, 
etc., in any part of the city, 500 tons prior to Sept. 1, 1915, 
100 tons after Sept. 1, at $6.78 per ton; 507 tons egg, 45 tons 
nut, 22 tons stove, for Fire Department; 12 tons Lehigh nut 
or stove for Board of Health; 25 tons Lehigh stove for 
Police Station No. 2; Indian Orchard, egg and stove, $6.90; 
nut, $7.10. 


Converse Coal Co.—3300 tons bituminous for various 
schools; 700 tons for Almshouse; 900 tons for Municipal 
Heating Plant, at $4.43 per ton; 1475 tons of Lackawanna 
egg and stove for various schools, at $6.83 per ton. 

Tait Coal Co.—1930 gross tons grate coal for various 
schools, at $6.50 per gross ton. 

+No. 332—Bufialo, N. Y.—This contract (p. 528), involving 
35,000 tons of %-in. slack coal, has been awarded to the Friel: 
Coal & Coke Co. at $1.88 per ton. Address Comr.-Colonel Fran- 
cis G. Ward, Department of Public Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(lump), $2.168; Harrison St. 
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By the Business Manager 


Seven Letters from Illinois 


NELS G. JOHNSON, Mine Manager 
of the W. P. Rend Collieries Co., 
Rend, Ill., writes: 


“TI have read Coal Age for the last three 
years and have found it to be a great help 
in my work as it gives me the ideas of all 
the greatest mining men in the United 
States and the old countries. The adver- 
tising is certainly of the very best and no 
Superintendent can very well do without it.” 


* * * 


A. H. SHAW, Superintendent of the 
Western Coal and Mining Co., at 
Bush, IIl., writes: 


“The advertising features of Coal Age are 
especially good. We find practically all of 
the foremost companies engaged in the 
manufacturing and selling of mining sup- 
plies represented in the advertising section. 
Your magazine is especially useful at requi- 
sition time, as we look to the advertising 
columns and make recommendations for 
purchases from the many advertisers found 
therein.” 
KP ea: 


HENRY D. THOMPSON, Superin- 
tendent of the Big Muddy Coal and 
Iron Co., at Herrin, IIl., writes: 


“T have been reading Coal Age since the 
first copy was published and while there 
have been many articles published in it that 
were helpful to me, I must say that the 
advertising section has been equally help- 
ful. It has kept me posted on new and up- 
to-date machinery and equipment, espe- 
cially so with regard to coal cutting ma- 
chines and haulage locomotives. ‘The kind 
of advertising shown in Coal Age is reliable 
and very interesting to mining men.”’ 


W. B. MILLER, Manager of Madison 
Mine, No. 9, of the Madison Coal Cor- 
poration at Dewmaine, IIl., writes: 


“TI have been a subscriber to Coal Age for 
nearly two years and I read everything 
from cover to cover. I consider your paper 
very instructive to the Mine Manager or 
Superintendent and must say that I am 
especially impressed with your advertising 
columns.”’ 


* * * 


B. SCHETTLER, General Manager of 
the Benton Coal Co., Benton, IIl., 
writes: 


“We have found the advertising in Coal 
Age to be of great assistance to us in the 
purchase of supplies. We have also found 
in your advertisers only the most reliable 
firms in the country whose advertisements 
are always worth their face value.” 


i eee 


LEE HASKINS, Superintendent of the 
Marion County Coal Co., Centralia, 
Ill., writes; 


‘“Whenever I am in need of any equipment 
for the mine I look over the advertising 
pages of Coal Age.”’ 


* *K * 


JOHN BURKE, Mine Manager of Bux- 
ton Mine, of the Breese-Trenton Min- 
ing Co., at Beckemeyer, IIl., writes: 


“T go through the advertising section of 
Coal Age as much as I do the editorials, 
and recommend the purchase of articles as 
advertised whenever in need of same.”’ 


Wise coal mine officials do their buying through Coal 
Age ads—they save time and eliminate taking chances. 
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The coal operator is an inte- 
gral part of a coal mine, or 
rather, the coal mine might be 
called the product of the oper- 
ator. To get a coal mine in 
operation you procure the 
component parts, which are as 
follows, figuratively speaking: 


One tipple, one more or less 
complete line of mechanical 
equipment, one ditto electrical 
equipment, one hole in the 
ground, some capital and one 
large bonded indebtedness. 
After being carefully propor- 
tioned, mix, and add one labor 
union, and season with strikes. 
(Most operators prefer a very 
light seasoning.) 


Some operators think labor 
unions are not at all essential; 
others who have labor unions 
wouldn't do without them— 
for the same reason that Bill 
Jones wouldn’t do without the 
wart on his nose. The only 
way to get rid of the wart was 
to yield possession; that is— 
cut off the nose. The only 
way to get even with a labor 
union is to give ’em the mine; 
that would be about all from 
the labor union. Some oper- 
ators think that’s going too far. 


Operators are both “homo- 
geneous” and ‘“‘cavernniver- 
ous — ‘“‘homogeneous’’ be- 
cause they have homes like 


real folks, and “‘cavernniver- 
ous’ because they are sup- 
posed to dig millions out of a 
cavern or coal mine. 


There was once an operator 
who made real money oper- 
ating a coal mine. His coat 
sleeves were torn off and his 
arms yanked out of their sock- 
ets by brother operators who 
sought to lead him aside that 
he might tell them exactly 
how he did it. 


Operators abound in Ohio and 
other valleys. They don’t 
care much about abounding 
on the Ohio side—not in east- 
ern Ohio anyway — they’d 
rather abound in West Vir- 
ginia. Most of them that had 
car-fare are abounding down 
that way since “the little un- 
pleasantness.’’ Some one told 
them a mine in West Virginia 
would make a noise like a divi- 
dend. 


Ohio operators are strong for 
Jimmy Cox—he’s henchman 
and legislature. You know, 
they presented the operators 
with the “Run-of-Mine Sys- 
Lew; 


Operators have unique forms 
of amusement. Among the 
more popular games is that of 
“Making an Agreement with 
the Miners.” This game is 
not so popular in some sec- 


at Operator? 


tions as it is in others. They 
don’t play it at all in Colo- 
rado. Someone tried to intro- 
duce it out that way, but after 
it had been censored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation it 
didn’t look like the same old 
game. Another pleasant little 
game is called, “Going into 
the Hands of a Receiver’’— 
very popular in Ohio since 
Apnkd,;'1914: .In Pennsyl- 
vania, they have for amuse- 
ment a sport entitled, “‘Our 
Mines are Idle because the 
Men Don’t Have their But- 
tons’’—a very exciting little 
game. In Arkansas they play 
“Tipple, Tipple, Who Burned 
the Tipple?”’ 


Some timeagoafriend 
pointed out to me what he 
thought was a very typical 
specimen of the Genus Oper- 
atacuss. Much impressed, I 
approached and asked if I 
might have the privilege of 
propounding a personal ques- 
tion. 


replied the Opera- 
‘“Shoot!”’ 


“What is an operator?’’ quoth 
Li, 


“An operator, my boy, is the 
man who pays the bills. Most 
any one wins sometimes, but 
an operator—never! ”’ 


—By C. P. Shockley 


< ‘Sure, be ] 
tacuss. 
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Value of Co-operation among 
Coal-eMine Kmployees 
By GrorGe 8. BRACKETT* 


Codperation at a mine means the united efforts of all 
employees working jointly to produce coal with a mini- 
mum waste of labor. 

When real codperation exists, an employee working by 
the hour will complete his allotted work and go home be- 
fore the day is over on short time. If the services of a 
workman on day labor are not necessary, the man will 
promptly say so. Codperation means further that em- 
ployees at a mine take special pride in satisfying the con- 
sumers of the coal and in the prompt filling of the orders. 

Most operators know what their coal is costing them 
under present conditions; but how many can even esti- 
mate what the cost will be under the above system of sup- 
posedly ideal codperation ? I have known small coal mines 
which approached such a codperative plan, but I never 
saw that system in operation at a large mine. 

Let us assume two average mines embodying the gen- 
eral run of mining difficulties, the only exception being 
that one mine has a force of day-men working efficiently 
and contentedly, saving in their supplies and tools and 
endeavoring to render the company a fair day’s work in 
return for their wages. It is further assumed that these 
men act in every way as if they were working for them- 
selves. In the other mine, the day laborers think only of 
doing as little work as possible. 


THE Minine Cost DIFrrrers 


At the two mines in question the payroll cost will differ 
considerably, and the management of the first-mentioned 
mine has effected a great economy by having constructed 
an organization which will operate the mine successfully 
under adverse difficulties. Labor-saving machinery and 
modern appliances are undoubtedly paying investments ; 
yet a force of men who have a fair conception of real 
honest codperation and a genuine desire to do their duty 
will operate a mine successfully, even though handicapped 
by a lack of proper equipment. 

Welfare work of all description is the honest effort on 
the part of operators to produce satisfaction and codpera- 
tion among their employees. It has called for the ex- 
penditure of large sums, and the result has been a sad 
misunderstanding in many cases. These expenditures 
appear to the miner to be monuments to excessive profits, 
while in effect they are a vain attempt on the part of the 
operator to produce a favorable spirit among the employ- 
ees so that dividends may be declared some time in the 
future. It is a case where employer and employee are mis- 
understood to their mutual disadvantage. 

Few men can put the proper energy into their work 
when they imagine that they are being imposed upon, and 
profits can be realized for long periods only where the 
employees are contented. These conditions may be 
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brought about without expenditures on welfare work, and 
the operator’s personality, fairness and fellowship may be 
his most valuable asset; for we find codperative principles 
in small mines with crude houses and poor equipment. 


AN INTERESTING QUESTION 


I have asked many practical coal men the following 
question: “If you owned a small coal mine fully equipped 
and developed, ready to ship a small output, so arranged 
that you could with your own hands haul the coal, dump 
it, sharpen the miner’s picks, trim the railroad car, clean 
the ditches, lay the track and do everything yourself that 
needed to be done other than the actual loading of the coal 
in the working places, how many tons of coal could you 
put on the railroad car per day? Remember that you are 
the only man on the job except the miners.” ‘The an- 
swers average 25 tons. This means that the actual value 
of all the work around a coal mine (excepting the min- 
ers’) should follow the proportion of 25 tons per day-man 
per day. In order to confirm this base, the following are 
selected from a list of 454 mines in two states: 


1. Averaged 42 tons per day for one year with two day 


employees, or 21 tons per day-man per day. 


2. Averaged 365 tons per day for one year with 16 day 


employees, or 22.7 tons per day-man per day. 

38. Averaged 429 tons per day for one year with 17 day 
employees, or 25 tons per day-man per day. a 

4. Averaged 218 tons per day for one year with eight day 
employees, or 27.2 tons per day-man per day. 

5. Averaged 131 tons per day for one year with five day 
employees, or 26.2 tons per day-man per day. 

The average of these is 24.4 tons per day-man per day, 
and these mines were selected for their unusually efficient 
operation. There are very few of them in the list of 454 
mines, and they are given to show that this grade of effi- 
ciency has been reached by the willingness of the em- 
ployees. The aggregate production and the number of 
day-men employed at all of the 454 mines show their 
average efficiency to be 11.4 tons per day-man per day. 
These figures and the following tabulation include all the 
employees inside and outside the mine: 


Cost per ton 


Tons per Day-Man (Labor Averaged 


per Day at $2.20 per Day) 
Nive anines,. ccs ee eee Cee oe 24.4 $0.0902 
£54" MINS Ze OA shit taretenctelere. ite 11.4 0.1930 


In the 454 mines the labor work cost 10.28c. per ton 
more than it ought to have cost on a fair valuation. 

Although I started out under an imaginary hypothesis 
the evidence that is brought to bear upon the subject 
points toward its realization in some cases. The saving 
of 10.28¢. per ton is a minimum, as many of the 454 
mines are operated with a very efficient force of men, and 
they include the five mines. 

Looking at the question from another point of view, ° 
we have: 


Tons per Cost per Ton 

Day-Man (Labor Averaged 

per Day at $2.20 per Day) Saving 
64 efficjent pick mines..... 16.76 $0.1313 
100 inefficient pick mines... 9.66 0.2277 $0.0964 
139 efficient machine mines.13.44 0.1637 
151 inefficient machine mines 8.29 0.2654 0.1017 


The average of the saving in these two classes of mines 


— 
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is 9.90e. per ton, which is practically the same result ob- 
tained before. 

Another interesting observation is the fact that in mines 
approaching labor troubles there is invariably a low effi- 
ciency, while in mines where these troubles are not active 
and peace reigns we find the best production per day-man. 
Again the 10¢. per ton saving must be a minimum, as all 
the mines are included in the averages and a great many 
just border on the line drawn between efficient and in- 
efficient. If only the extremes were taken, the saving 
would run close to 20c. per ton. 
be due to one or more of the following reasons: 1. Natural 


mining difficulties. 2. Plant deficiencies. 3. Inefficiency 
in day labor. 


WASTE oF LABOR DUE To A LAck or DESIRE 


I have had intimate knowledge of plants operating 
under many natural difficulties with a day force as eco- 
nomical as any of the averages above quoted; also, I am 
acquainted with mines having many natural advantages 
and yet running with a day force capable of handling 
double the tonnage that is now obtained. <A long driver’s 
haul, a poorly located motor sidetrack, a bad roof or dip 
workings are expensive difficulties, but it is almost im- 
possible for them to have any material effect on the aver- 
age of so many mines under such able management. 

Fundamental contentment and happiness produce an 
effect on the miners themselves; a less number are re- 
quired for the same tonnage, fewer working places are 
needed, less extensive mine tracks are required, and a 
more compact organization results. This all tends to 
effect an additional saving. 

Twenty per cent. of the supply and material expense 
at a mine may be eliminated if all the employees have the 
interests of their employers at heart. The detective and 
guard systems may be abandoned. Full efficiency can 
never be realized until there is the inherent desire among 
all employees ; its essential part is goodwill from the man- 
agement down to the lowliest trapper. If followed ener- 
getically the idea here discussed will work to the mutual 
advantage of both employer and employee. 


Hlow One Company Solved the 
Question of Credits 


That the operator often complains of the slowness with 
which many retail coal dealers pay their bills is well 
known to the creditman. There are large retail dealers 
who discount bills, and there are some small ones too; but 
the retail dealer frequently is slow and loses not only the 
advantage of discounts and favorable prices, but also suf- 
fers when suffering is needless. 

A study of retailers’ methods might throw some light 
on the situation that would be surprising. Not long ago 
a retail dealer in a Middle-Western city added two large 
automobile trucks to his delivery equipment. These 
trucks were larger than any he had used previously and 
reduced the cost of delivering several cents a ton, but he 
placed the few cents saved at the bottom of his footings. 
He even remarked that he could go back to the old wagon, 
scoop shovel and day labor and make a profit. Why? 

That question was promptly asked, and credits was the 
reply. The credit-man of that company refuses to accept 
an account just because an order has been given. He 
asks many questions, calls for credit reports and then 
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passes upon the financial standing of the prospective 
customer, 

Two classes of accounts are not accepted on credit: 
First is the boarding- or rooming-house customer. Ex- 
perience in a large city has shown that these consumers 
are likely to move, have very little ready capital as a rule 
and are without assets. A few who own property and 
have proven their ability to pay their bills promptly may 
be allowed a limited line of credit. But when they are, 
they are not in the class known as boarding-house or 
rooming-house proprietors. 

The second class of poor credit is the apartment house. 
Though large consumers of coal, the responsibility of the 
average owner is small. In the first place the buildings 
are almost without exception heavily mortgaged. Fre- 
quently a second mortgage stands against the property, 
and the income is held to satisfy the second mortgage. 
Another serious feature is the speculation that develops in 
the real-estate business. The buildings are frequently 
sold, and the owner, having obtained his money, is not 
interested in old bills. The new owners dodge the bills 
by referring the collector to the former owner. 

The known deadbeat is never given credit, and the man 
who owns large property, but lets his bills run four to six 
months, is promptly checked off the books of this com- 
pany. 

Limited credit is extended to home-owners who are pay- 
ing for property on the monthly-payment plan. It has 
been found by experience that those who have bought 
homes with a few hundred dollars to pay down and are 
paying off the balance on monthly payments against land 
contracts will let every bill go rather than fall in arrears 
on their home-purchase payments. 

Credit not to exceed 60 days is allowed any customer, 
and those who do not pay their bills within 30 days are 
not given large lines of credit. 


REFUSES CREDIT ON SMALL ORDERS 


This particular coal dealer makes it a rule to refuse a 
customer credit on orders for half a ton and a ton, unless 
the order is from an old customer of approved credit. 
Fully 50 per cent. of the retail coal business in a large city 
is half-ton and ton trade, and the smallness of the ac- 
counts makes collecting and losses such a large expense 
that there is no profit left. 

The company that follows this strict plan of extending 
credit has grown from a single horse-and-wagon business 
to the largest trade in northern Ohio. The success of the 
venture has been in proportion to the extreme care exer- 
For one customer who is lost 
through careful inquiry into his paying quality and ability 
two have been gained. The company tries to purchase the 
best quality of coal it is possible to get, pays for it at dis- 
count terms and carefully grades prepared sizes in its own 
yards, and the trade appreciates the advantages thus 
obtained. 

The credit-man takes the view that it is just as proper 
to require statements from retail customers as it is for the 
wholesale dealer to make inquiry of the large buyer. This 
is explained to the customer seeking credit, and except to 
those who are unable to stand investigation it seldom 
proves offensive. The system has been so carefully worked 
out that the retail business of the company is considered 
and has been proved less hazardous than its wholesale 
trade. 
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By J. 8. Burrows* 





SY NOPSIS—Description of the coal fields of 
West Virginia, showing the location of the im- 
portant districts and the geology of the coal- 
bearing measures. A brief sketch of the com- 
mercial importance of the different seams is given 
and the principal railroads in the various districts. 





Coal mining is by far the most important industry in 
West Virginia and in fact the only industry in that state 
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sq.mi., 17,000, or more than 70 per cent. of the state, lies 
in the coal fields which form a part of the Appalachian 
region. Among the coal-producing states of the country, 
West Virginia now holds second place, having contested 
this position (next to Pennsylvania) with Illinois for 
a number of years. As the last of the important coal- 
producing states to open and develop its coal resources, 
West Virginia’s rapid advance is truly remarkable. While 
a large proportion of Pennsylvania and Illinois coal is 
used within the borders of these states, almost the entire 
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PRINCIPAL Discetean OF eee VIRGINIA 


in which any considerable proportion of the population is 
engaged. Out of a total area of slightly more than 24,000 


*Fuel expert, Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
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4 Ye OP Cfo $ 1 Elk Garden B. & O. R. R., Semi- Steam, Bunker 19-23-25-29 
Z W. M. R. R. bituminous Railway, Do- 
Low Volatile mestic 


to 


Upper Poto- B. & O. R. R.,_ Bituminous Steam, Bunker 25-29 


mac W. M. R. R. Low and Med. Ry., Domestic 
Volatile 
3 Roaring B. & O. R. R., Bituminous Steam, Rail- 25-29 
Creek C. & C. R. R. High Volatile way, Domestic 
4 Panhandle B. & O. R. R. Bituminous Steam, Domes- 26 
High Volatile tic 
5 Fairmont B. & O. R. R. Bituminous Steam, Gas, 


High Volatile Ry., Domestic, 17-18-19 
By-Product Coke 
6 New River Virginian & Semi- Steam, Bunker, 
& O. Rys. bituminous Domestic, Ry. 47-49-50 
Low Volatile 
7 Kanawha C. & O. R. R., Bituminous Steam, Domes- 
K. & M. R.R. High Volatile tic, Gas, By- 30 to 44 ine. 
Product Coke, 


Ry. 
8 Pocahontas N. & W. Ry. Semi- Steam, Ry., 
bituminous Bunkers, Do- 54-55 
Low Volatile tic, By-Product 
Coke 
9 Tug River N. & W. Ry. Semi- Steam, Rail- 46-47-48-49 
bituminous mestic By- 


Low Volatile Product Coke 
10 Thacker N. & W. Ry. Bituminous Steam, Domes- 32-33-35 
High Volatile tic, Railway 36-37-38 
42-43-44 
11 Kenova N. & W. Ry. Bituminous Steam, Do- 32-33-36-38 
High Volatile mestic 
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The Bituminous Coalbeds of West Virginia 








£ FORM- NAMES OF 
a ATIONS COAL BEDS LOCAL NAMES OF COAL BEDS COMMERCIAL VALUE AND IMPORTANCE 

Windy Gap No commercial value but of interest as the highest known coal, geolog- 
ically, of the Appalachian field. Found near Belltown, Marshall Co. 

Gilmore No commercial value. 

Ninevah No commercial value. 

Hostetter No commercial value. 

Pa 3 Fish Creek No commercial value. 
8 ts Dunkard No commercial value. 
FI ler Jollytown No commercial value. 
eS Eb e Hundred No commercial value. 
om a) Washington A No commercial value. 

Washington Hobson, Chestnut Oak coal, Hickory coal. | The only coal bed of this formation with any possible but doubtful 
value. No present commercial value. 

Little Washington No commercial value. 

Waynesburg B No commercial value. 

Waynesburg A No commercial value. 

aa Waynesburg Dirty coal of doubtful value, mined for local use. 
= Little Waynesburg No commercial value. 
25 Uniontown No commercial value. : 
a3 Sewickley Mapletown Valuable along-Monongahela River and Marion counties and mined 
ao for shipment to a small extent. 
2 te Redstone | Century coal. High-volatile coal widely distributed south of the Fairmont region 
om and mined to a considerable extent in the vicinity of Century. 
os One of the most valuable coal beds in the United States occupying a 
= be large area in the northern part of the state where it is extensively 
5 mined in the Fairmont district and yields both high grade gas and 
— Pittsburg Fairmont coal, Clarksburg coal. coking coal. 
rie Little Pittsburg ' No commercial value. 
bo ar Elk Lick Threefoot bed,:Jacksonville coal. Mined to some extent on the C. & C. R. R. and on the Maryland side 
Bo of the Upper Potomac region but generally of little value. 
| ny Harlem Friendsville, Crinoidal No commercial value. 
gue Bakerstown Fourfoot coal Mined to some extent in Upper Potomac Region. 
Crate Brush Creek No commercial value; mined for local use. 
o Q (Mahoning) | 

Upper Freeport Of value only in northern counties. It is mined to some extent in 
the Upper Potomac district, where it yields a semi-bituminous coal 
and along the Morgantown & Kingwood R.R. as well as along the 

C. R. R. where it yields medium and high-volatile coal. 
hae! Lower Freeport Roger Vein Found in the northern counties but of little or no commercial value 
v, except in the Panhandle where it is mined to some extent. 
Upper Kittanning Mahoning coal Irregular coal of comparatively little commercial value mined for 
e local use in northern part of the state where it is of the high-volatile 
aa type. 
85 Middle Kittanning No commercial value. 
ay Lower Kittanning Davis coal, Roaring Creek coal, North Coal- ; One of the important coals of this state. Widely persistent through- 
KS burg coal, No. 5 Block coal, Mason coal. out coalfields. Very extensively mined in northern part of the 
Ay state where it yields a large tonnage of semi-bituminous coal in 
ke the Upper Potomac district and vicinity, and high-volatile coal in 
= the Roaring Creek district and vicinity. It has been traced south- 
ce) ward as far as the Kanawha district where as the No. 5 Block it 
re supplies considerable tonnage. 

Clarion No commercial value unless the No. 5 Block should prove to be at 

Brookville : this horizon. 

a (Possibly No. 5 

3 ; Block) 

SSS Se A 2 gp ee So a ee 

ze Stockton-Lewiston Big bed of Mingo and Logan Counties High-volatile bed of wide persistence in and to the northward of the 

I Kanawha district. It has also been identified in the Thacker dis- 

a trict and is mined on a commercial seale in both regions. Locally 
it yields a good cannel coal. 

Coalburg Twin seam; Buffalo Creek bed of Mingo Co. | One of the valuable coals of the Kanawha series. Extensively mined 
in the Kanawha district and although mined to a less extent in the 
Thacker district where it is sometimes known as the Buffalo Creek 
coal, it is also of great commercial importance there. This coal is 
of the high-volatile type and yields both gas and splint coal. 

Winifrede Black band coal One of the most valuable beds of the Kanawha and Thacker districts. 
It has been mined for years in the former and is being extensively 
developed in the latter district. It is a high-volatile bed and yields 
a large tonnage of high grade splint coal. 

Chilton Paw impure bed in the Kanawha district and of no commercial 
value. 

Thacker The most important coal of the Thacker district, where it is mined on 

Read Cedar alarge seale. It is a high-volatile coal and yields some splint. 
rove 

2 & Cedar Grove Thin (high-volatile) coal mined to some extent in the Kanawha dis- 

aes) Fi trict and locally the source of high grade cannel coal. The Thacker 

Ro coal may belong to this horizon. 

Sa Peerless Alma in Thacker District Comparatively unimportant high-volatile bed in the Kanawha dis- 

a8 trict but as the Alma coal (provisional correlation) of the Thacker 

5 district it has considerable value. 

Bg No. 2 Gas Island Creek coal in Logan Co.; Ansted in | The most widely distributed and important coal of the Kanawha 

5 Fayette county; Warfield and Rawl series. Stands first in production in the Kanawha district and as 

coal in Thacker district. the Warfield coal (provisional correlation) is extensively mined in 

the Thacker district. It is generally high-volatile in character but 
locally of the medium-volatile type and yields both gas and splint 
coal with occasionally some ecannel. 

Powellton High-volatile bed somewhat extensively mined in the Kanawha dis- 
trict to which its workable area is practically confined. 

Eagle One of the important coals of the Kanawha series mined at a number 
of places in the Kanawha district and probably in the Thacker 
district where the Upper War Eagle may prove to be at this horizon. 

A typical high-volatile coal. 

Little Eagle Thin (medium-volatile) bed found in the Kanawha district, but not 
mined at present on a commercial scale. 

Upper War Eagle War Eagle No. 2; Coking seam in Wyoming | Medium and high-volatile bed. Mined somewhat extensively in 

(Probably Eagle) oO. Thacker district and locally in Wyoming County. 

Middle War Eagle War Eagle No. 1; Middie Warfield Medium and high-volatile coal. Mined somewhat extensively in vi- 
cinity of Alnwick Thacker district and found also in Raleigh and 
southein Fayette County. 4 

Lower War Eagle War Eagle No. 0 Thin semi-bituminou- bed found on southern margin of New River- 
Pocahontas districts and not mined on a commercial scale. 


(Table continued on following page) 
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COMMERCIAL VALUE AND IMPORTANCE 


No commercial value. Persistent over southern Nicholas and west- 
ern Greenbrier County. 


Thin dirty semi-bituminous coal. Possibly a split from the Sewell 
coal. Known area limited to Tug River district in the vicinity of 
the town of Iaeger, where it is mined to some extent. 

The most extensively developed of the three important semi-bitumin- 
ous beds of the New River district where it has held first place in 
production for many years. The Davy coal-of the Tug River dis- 
trict is believed to represent the Sewell coal in McDowell County 
where it is extensively mined over a small area and yields an ex- 
ceptionally pure soft coal which is used principally for by-product 
coke purposes. 

Provisionally considered a distinct bed. May be part of Sewell above. 

Found in McDowell County where it is semi-bituminous in character 
and where it is extensively mined in the Tug River district. 

One of the three valuable semi-bituminous beds of the New River 
district. The newest mining operations are in this bed, large areas 
having been made accessible in Raleigh County through the build- 
ing of the Virginian Railway, on which the principal operations are 
located many of which also have a C. & O. Ry. connection. This 
ped is destined to take first place in the production of New River 
coal. 

The lowest of the three valuable semi-bituminous beds of the New 
River field. The first bed to be mined along New River and for 
many years the premier seam of this region. Partial exhaustion 
has relegated it to third place in production. Principal operations 
are on the C. & O. Ry. in the New River district. 

No commercial value. 


White- 





Small areas of semi-bituminous coal of considerable value in Mc- 
pot County where at present it is occasionally mined on a small 
scale. 

Limited areas of semi-bituminous coal in McDowell County, not 
mined at present but has a possible future value. 

Second in importance to the Pocahontas No. 3 coal and now mined 
extensively in the western end of the Pocahontas district and in the 
Tug River district with important undeveloped areas of good semi- 
bituminous coal in Raleigh, Wyoming, McDowell, and Mercer 
counties. 

One of the most valuable coal beds in the United States and the 
source of the well-known brands of Pocahontas semi-bituminous 
coal. The present operations in this bed are confined almost ex- 
clusively to the Pocahontas district of the N. & W. Ry. The work- 
able areas are confined within Mercer, Raleigh, Wyoming and Mc- 
Dowell counties with a small adjoining area in Tazwell County, 
Virginia. 

Thin coal of no commercial value. 
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THE BITUMINOUS COAL BEDS OF WEST VIRGINIA—(Continued) 
ite a 
36 2 ‘= FORM- NAME OF ; 
See ee A LIONS COAL BEDS LOCAL NAMES OF COAL BEDS 
45 Hughes Ferry 
(Sharon Coal 
horizon) 
46 Iaeger 
A7 Sewell Davy, in Tug River district 
Q 
53 
2 
48 ss Welch Tug River seam; Hemphill; Lambert. 
o 
> 
49 aa Beckley War Creek in Tug River District; 
zB stick. 
a Z 
% 
q 2 
oO q = 
= Shihas 
g iI B 
50 ‘3 g i= Fire Creek 
ayo) % (Quinnimont) 
CO eal ares 
Seo le 
oO o 
51 2 “ a Little Fire Creek 
52 i Pocahontas No. 6 
53 Pocahontas No. 5 
54 5 Pocahontas No. 4 Thin Vein Pocahontas 
5 
55 E Pocahontas No, 3 Ee ee Thick Vein. Pocahontas Flat 
i op 
a 
Ay 
Pocahontas No. 
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Thin coal of no commercial value. 


output of West Virginia is shipped to markets beyond the 
state’s boundaries and is used in a larger territory than 
the coal of any other state in the country. 

The principal mining districts are shown in the ac- 
companying table, which gives particulars as to kind of 
coal, railroads, ete. The index of important coals being 
mined in each district refers to the table of coal beds; 
as will be seen, this gives a complete list of all the coals 
recognized in the state, arranged in their geological 
sequence from the lowest to the highest. The arrange- 
ment of this table is the same as those I prepared for 
the states of Pennsylvania and Ohio, which have aiready 
appeared in Coan AGr. 

Of special geological interest in the West Virginia coal 
measures is the importance of the Pottsville formation. 
While this formation is of little or no commercial value 
as a coal-bearing horizon in Ohio and Pennsylvania, in 
West Virginia it carries the most important seams of the 
state’ and is probably the most valuable coal-bearing 
horizon in the United States if not in the world. 

Bs 

Recovery of Excessive Freight Charges—Suit cannot be 
maintained in a state court to recover against a railway 
company on the theory that freight charges collected on in- 
terstate shipments were excessive, if the rates charged con- 
formed to published tariffs, and no order for a refund or 
reparation has been made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. (Nebraska Supreme Court, F. A. Foster Lumber Co. 
vs. Union Pacific R.R. Co., 151 Northwestern Reporter 168.) 


Statutory Safety Requirement not Controlled by Custom— — 
The requirement of the Kentucky Mining Law that miners 
select their own caps and props and mark them, cannot be 
controlled by a custom to the contrary in a particular mine, 
so as to charge the operator with liability for death of a 
miner in a suit based on claimed failure of the operator to 
furnish caps and props under a custom requiring the foreman 
to furnish them on mere request. (Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, Palmer’s Administratrix vs. Empire Coal Co., 172 South- 
western Reporter 97.) 
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Grate Stoker 


By T. A. Marsu* 





SYNOPSIS—For many years the use of the 
chain grate stoker was confined to the high-vola- 
tile, high-moisture, and high-ash but noncoking 
coals of the West and Middle West. More recently 
a type of this machine has been devised which suc- 
cessfully handles the low-ash coking coals of the 
Kast. 





The type of stoker most extensively used in the dis- 
tricts tributary to the bituminous coal fields of the West is 
the chain grate, and the extensive development of this 


the demand for chain grates to broaden, and the ability 
to burn the semibituminous coking coals of the East, and 
also the high-ash and high-moisture coals of the West, 
has become a very important matter. 

Previous to three years ago, the chain grate was con- 
sidered absolutely inapplicable to the coking coals of the 
Rastern seaboard, and the Green Engineering Co. did not 
attempt to place its standard chain grate stoker in any 
locality which involved the use of a coking fuel. The 
characteristics of such a coal and its action when sub- 
jected to heat make it impossible to uniformly ignite, 
coke and consume this fuel unless it is treated by auxiliary 





Fig, 1. 


machine has been made in the Middle West where the 
free-burning bituminous coals are obtained. 

An average analysis of the free-burning bituminous 
coal of the Middle West is as follows: 


EL Mcrae oh toe rs hay Naha: ok, Seales! tp os. emi nit,’ 008 8 Bis 5 per cent. 
PEER CP TITE, PEC T Med, ety. Giasa ate od div fe chatevoys. 0. ee sole. «oes 30 per cent. 
SEPM eE OTe tate ee Writ ate oho Sis oieiksa ele 6 Wiehe) oath 0s 55 per cent. 
eae LeU gies gE eae ig ON, “Guise crehclo; chaleveln & eal tb oe arerere 10 per cent. 
PURO Ora OCCT Ty COL tiv cies celaue a c.o0le aie eats vs ols 12,000 


On account of the simplicity of operation, low main- 
tenance and particularly the ability to obtain high effi- 
ciency in operation, this type of stoker has become more 
and more widely used until the Green Engineering Co. 
alone has over two million horsepower in service. 

The successful results so generally obtained caused 





*Chief engineer, Green Engineering Co., 28 East Jackson 
St., Chicago. 


A STANDARD GREEN CHAIN GRATE STOKER REMOVED FROM THE BoILeR FURNACE 


means to an extent which the standard chain grate does 
not and cannot provide. 

Increase in the draft only serves to accentuate the diffi- 
culties which are found to be present in such cases, caus- 
ing holes to develop in the fuel bed, permitting a marked 
short-circuiting of the free air and seriously diluting the 
furnace gases. Even though the fuel can be successfully 
ignited, it has a tendency to draw together into solid 
masses of coke which burn only on the surface. These 
masses will then remain almost indefinitely as coke and 
either form an undesirable accumulation at the bridgewall 
or pass into the ashpit unconsumed. 

In addition to this unavoidable characteristic of this 
fuel, it forms a practically impervious layer near the 
front of the stoker and does not permit of the passage of 
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air under the influence of the furnace draft. It is, there- 
fore, most difficult to ignite if undisturbed and almost 
equally difficult to consume even if the ignition is success- 
ful and the draft sufficient to furnish oxygen. 

The Eastern coals do not as a rule carry much ash, but 
the intensity of the heat which results from the combus- 
tion of clean fuel is such that the impurities contained 
readily melt in the furnace, and those types of stokers 
which disturb the general formation of the fuel bed in- 
evitably produce clinkers by the fusing of the ash. There 
is but one proper method of burning bituminous coal and 
that is to allow it to remain quiet during the latter stages 
of combustion. Ash is naturally formed first at the grate 
surface where the oxygen supply is greatest and where the 


AGE Vol ue NOLS 
mitted to “set” so as to cement such particles together. 

The length of the incline and the extent of its agitation 
are sufficient to provide for the complete distillation of 
the combustible volatiles. This precludes further caking 
of the material and produces a resultant fuel bed in 
the form of uniform coke of comparatively small size. The 
fragmentary and porous nature of such a fuel bed in 
turn permits the carrying of unusually thick fires and the 
nearly complete extraction of the oxygen from the enter- 
ing air. 

With this arrangement it is quite possible to develop 
14 to 16 per cent. of CO, in the furnace gases under con- 
ditions of commercial operation. 

The efficient burning of high-ash and of high-moisture 





Fig. 2. 


combustion is therefore earliest completed. An inyer- 
sion of the fuel bed brings this ash layer to the surface 
with the incandescent carbon below, and the fluxing of 
the ash is inevitable. There is no getting away from the 
fact that this action is objectionable to an extreme de- 
gree, it being the primary cause of both the brick and 
metal deterioration in the furnace of the stoker which 
inverts or mixes the fuel. 


Two ComBusTION ZONES ARE PROVIDED 


The “L” type of chain grate stoker manufactured by 
the Green Engineering Co. poy ides for two distinct zones 
in the combustion process—the first being for the distil- 
lation and ignition of the combustible volatiles ; the sec- 
ond for the combustion of fixed carbon. The inclined 
coking plates, over which the fuel flows in its descent 
from the hopper to the chain grate surface, are agitated 
to a sufficient extent to keep the fuel particles in constant 
motion relative to one another. The binding substance 
which exudes from the particles of coal is thus not per- 


Tue “L” Typr or CHAIN GRATE STOKER, SHOWING THE OSCILLATING INCLINED Cox1InG PLATES 
AT Front ENpD 


coals is eitirely a question of furnace proportions and de- 
sign, and the individual fuels must be studied and treated 
on the basis of experience. 

It is not generally known that the lignites of Colorado 
as well as the coals of Texas that contain more than 25 
per cent. of moisture ean be burned with excellent results. 
Figures given below are from actual tests and were ob- 
tained in plants burning these fuels regularly. These 
figures can be depended upon as reliable. 


TEST NO. 1 


Fuel—Colorado lignite. 
Fuel analysis— 


Moisture ..... POGGIO DOT IOC OI OE © 23.73 per cent. 
Volatile tmattérns s.cuisle tiecssei ce chee 33.23 per cent. 
Mixed Scar Onis. . sche ara fe etor ete yeleheetcslistaien eum tare 35.25 per cent, | 
Ash, 25 oe ae ake ac ted.6: Sia aT ends selon obec eu eea ie ds teas 7.79 per cent. 
Bt.) per lhe rye sc sete ete ereie tees tia eteree see 11,160 
B.t.u. per lb. as fired Sooisch. MeL avenel eae euey aioe tteae 8,520 
Type of boiler—Babcock & Wilcox. 
Type of stoker—Green chain grate. 
Horsepower Of Doiler ceva ie eletup ais clenitereseie ts 400 
Grate rSUPTACE. eile a ees tes heats tien etetere is hata erences 103 ‘sq.ft 
Pounds of coal burned per square foot of 
erate) surface per Hour «.ne< SE rareetere. ote 28 
Horsepower developed) yctems asec aeialateyarace te 512 
COg. at Aa&Mpery sik oie hie a ecarelesee steeeerena toes aie! Phe.) DErSCent, 


Combined efficiency of boiler and furnace.... 69.7 per cent. 
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TEST NO. 2 
Fuel—tTexas lignite. 
Fuel analysis— 
DEG TMCUCOUIS oe call hE br 04> Wi wea a8 Wide Bile bie 29.8 per cent. 
gel? Wet Wael ka ee ee A a ae Pe oer na 31.34 per cent. 
PIOUUOU POO 10. cab since caren Chine a's's. ru we 25.71 per cent. 
eM MS Chavati nord wiv te 5b a:49, rn Ki Os 4 ONO Gt isse Lobo Dereoen v. 
Bue per 1b. ‘Of coaleary ove. Ferigaie states 9,838 
B.t.u. per lb. of coal as fired ...... aw we 6,906 
Type of boiler—Babcock & Wilcox. 
Type of stoker—Green chain grate. 
Horsepower of boiler ........eceee. HAS ANTE 600 
EEE UP TO.OG Ba city Seles pale Ree SB De a ble eemees 132.5 sq.ft. 
Pounds of coal burned per square’ foot of 
Brute puriace DEr Nour. vowicces weeds cove = 31.6 
Horsepower developed ........eeeeee : Ar 586 
ELEN DOI cl ctucds.clh's slalancuncieiwis wen's eves 12.2 per cent. 
Combined efficiency of boiler and furnace.... 68 per cent. 
TEST NO. 3 
Fuel—Texas lignite. 
Fuel analysis— 
RCSA LO OS fe cw Gk aaa 4 Bhs eae ate eratSUR ale a8 et a wits 30.93 per cent. 
re eMr eR taTIG. CCOED) evan ciemsele sion males sisce a's 30.96 per cent. 
POC AOaY DOM — sta vce cis ie x's cles eistnat Gis 61 sia 6 26.45 per cent. 
eM Tene Peter 'e cals Scie e ate a eee oe ep ores 11.66 per cent. 
Pete ees Lb OL. GOR OY) 9.5 seeceseuere es 10,314 
Pe mueper 1p.0% COal aS fired. ois oss ss sce 7,124 
Type of boiler—Babcock & Wilcox. 
Type of stoker—Green chain grate, 
SECO Te AGE MED OLLOI re crccclsterelcereie’ sue sce fers cit e 600 
RUPTIEE SEEPS UE CELCON IE ict aiOre, < tal ster cuariselatsl a tyle oie.0) 0 Go e)-eveKm.0 © 132.5 sq.ft. 
Pounds of coal burned per square foot of 
Brat SUurLace: DEF NOUr . «ss o.c cc's alelnees 30.6 
POEBEDOWEe?r AGGYElIODEH Cvieiccctecesseceseces 615 
IE I IRE EEL TE wahoo glia fossa cols a Sietavaja’.e) Avatelodes. ele ccs 11.3 per cent. 


Combined efficiency of boiler and furnace.... 71.3 per cent. 


Coals which contain a high percentage of ash require a 
materially different design of furnace from low-ash fuels, 
but in both cases the grate surface should be large and 
the igniting arch ample. Some results from high-ash 
coal from Texas and Arkansas are given below, indicating 
that with proper furnace design and proportions excellent 
results can be obtained. It should be noted that in all 
of these tests both the CO, and the boiler efficiency are 
fairly high. 
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TEST NO. 4 
Fuel—Arkansas semibituminous, 
Fuel analysis— 
MGISENT O's F7s4 wale 2 vie ee nee > Wn Seat) esinla » 2m 3.74 per cent. 
VOLBCLLO: IMATTORY, 1a cud ce ewe 6a w arene # vlarexe 14.71 per cent. 
PIs CarVone ie se wis eis ae ee kee He Ole wiely 57.08 per cent. 
CTI coer aha aietinge ce %, Baten te ahaiienecets! 1 au Yaunleb dud. 24.47 per cent. 
Blo per lbs Gb CORL GP cis vs wate ae els be © 11,190 
Buia per 1b. Of. COal AS DUGG. save enue 10,771 
Type of boiler—Babcock & Wilcox. 
Type of stoker—Green chain grate, 
HLOveenOWOl) OL MDOILO! cvs ccc hh se tinitass sadvise 600 
CAT CAM ILE? AOU tae fe una abinls sca wales cad atelee« 1382.5 sq.ft. 
Pounds of coal burned per square foot of 
arate: SUurlacewper HOUT sstir cs’ «6 ate dre aeces 20.52 
SIOLASDOWGEl CEVOLODOG ahi. ciiccisn + sc eau eure 641 
COPIES UE AGL POIs amine Bere et eaeale me ewes wee 11.6 per cent. 
Combined efficiency of boiler and furnace.... 73.3 per cent. 
TEST NO. 5 


Fuel—Arkansas semibituminous. 
Fuel analysis— 


IVECOUSELIING water eas atxtardte (stots aha aia vielen e hve ane aia eel’ & ava 1.77 per cent. 
MiSs eee eT Ce ae ees wi orp tahave itis ot diala a neato 15.91 per cent. 
ROCCO DOI) Mutstelstel eel slersi ase ocr sUbein valaieev ce 53.78 per cent. 
SAM aitctaue giclee did Glacial oie clot dha cote Bas ave) Sie aileua late 070 28.54 per cent. 
Bcc emO er Nits (OL GORL CLIUl 6 sas Weimer isiakers, «5. 07e 10,537 
BitWwe per dp:Of "COR! BE NTSE Liees shen t.ene 10,351 
Type of boiler—Babcock & Wilcox. 
Type of stoker—Green chain grate. 
HORsepo wer Ol s0O1 Ola slaw iad cca "a's vc,5 ene-ade Gane : 600 
CEVACOM MITT AUG make eri eie rs che octis ees ore oo reld sree & s'eke 132.5 sq.ft. 
Pounds of coal burned per square foot of 
STALE CSULTACE | DEY NOUTAE cassie tasieie stele es ete 25.6 
TLOPSEDOW GI. GEVElLOD GCs rols ce sicietrinisierd wickets se oleate 743 
Oem Cee GL eae Tiemre cee my clrct cae cee nen: 11 per cent. 


Combined efficiency of boiler and furnace.... 
TEST NO. 6 


Fuel—Texas bituminous. 
Fuel analysis— 


71.1 per cent. 


MUCOUS TG mcctne reek eisale siateteren sis cc /ove'es selec, s 4.48 per cent. 
MOlatllG smal Crem teismic coe cesta c cee obs Gere 33.48 per cent. 
VS Cle CALM OT ete eerie wit teniele ste-aters.ere 2 og 35.388 per cent: 
EAI SERMREUS (cA e te te fen PEA TEA eRO) crete cleo aol Slat ote ae 26.76 per cent. 
Bit Ue Der a DOL COMI) Pars sls pvsksha esse. ale oie 10,255 
Bille Dern D.OoLr Conlwas. Ned.” . ca. sm acl ore 9,796 
Type of boiler—Babcock & Wilcox. 
Type of stoker—Green chain grate, 
ELOFSepoOw ers Ole DOLMETE ciate veel ates ate alwlalaolsteta se 500 
RITACOMISUIR CACO? © or akic moreno Sinaia cctn avers area 137 
Pounds of coal burned per square foot of 
SUACeL SUPLACe) PCM HOUP cris ys kf csrccis ako bites bie 27.87 
HLONSepOo wen dey eloped tun: sis cs Wells a diecle ots 724 


SW aAE SOILD COL cept tala ee o cake cc OR ae: 


10.6 per cent. 
Combined efficiency of boiler and furnace.... i 


66 per cent. 
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By HueH ARCHBALD* 





SYNOPSIS—The basis of efficiency work, which 
is the increasing of the amount of work of the in- 
dividual and the proper arrangement of that work, 
is as applicable to mining as to manufacturing. 
The means used for accomplishing this is by keep- 
ing simple records and timing the details of each 
operation. 





Gantt, in the opening sentence of his work entitled, 
“Work, Wages and Profits,’ makes the statement that 
“the greatest problem before engineers and managers to- 
day is the economical utilization of labor.” 

The greatest waste in mining is the waste of time. The 
proper balance between the efforts of each workman is not 
maintained, so that all suffer under unnecessary delays. 
As an instance a tracklayer may be sent to fix a certain 
piece of track without any definite instructions based 
on investigation as to how much work needs to be done 
and how long it is going to take. The result is that the 
man starts for his work and finds that someone has taken 
the rail-bender. He may first have to find out who took 
it. Then he must find that man to learn where he left 
it. Then he must get the rail-bender to the place where 
he is going to use it. Then he finds that he will need 
some ties; so he must hunt around for them and wait 
for a trip to get them to the place to be fixed. Finally 


*Mining engineer, Scranton, Penn. 


after much wandering around heacan get to work. A mine 
is a friendly place and one can get into a conversation 
at any time; so any man wandering around will stop 
often to chat. If he is being paid by the day, all these 
talks are at the expense of the company. 

It is part of the duties of the supervisory force of a 
mine to see that the material needed on any job is at the 
place where it is to be used before the workman is sent to 
do it. Yet too often scorn is expressed for the workman 
who cannot do all his own planning. A separation should 
be made between the investigation of and the planning for 
the things that need to be ‘done and the actual doing of 
them. No man should be turned loose in a mine to work 
out his own salvation. It is probable that the high rates 
which exist generally for piece-work in mines are due to 
this attitude of turning a man loose, combined with the 
attitude that as soon as a price is fixed for any piece of 
work it does not concern the interest of the company 
to help the man earn his living. On the contrary it is 
to the interest of the company just as much as seeing 
that a day’s work is done for a day’s pay.. It is part of the 
organization of work. 


Costs May Br RepucEep 


It is rather a delicate matter to suggest to any man that 
the organization which he has for. accomplishing work 
is not the best. He is likely to be offended. And yet it 
is a fact that costs can be reduced and outputs increased 
in many places merely by putting into effect a better or- 
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ganization. It is a problem that has been successfully at- 
tacked in the manufacturing field by Taylor, Emerson 
and other leaders. Sooner or later the problem will be 
taken up as generally in mining as it now is in manufac- 
turing, and the same results will be obtained. 

Many kinds of machines are manufactured and offered 
for sale, each one differing in some way from the others. 
The consequence is that much is written about machines, 
and they are the subject of many discussions. In con- 
trast, organizations are not for sale, are not easily trans- 
portable and have not as great a variety. 

The proper equipment of a mine is of primary import- 
ance. Work cannot be done without tools. And it is 
not to be recommended that supphes should be ordered 
without discussion and due consideration. But the ma- 
terial cost for mining coal is one-fifth or less of the labor 
cost, and yet it seems often as if it received the majority 
of the attention. There seems to be an idea, not alone 
in mining but in other lines of work, that men can be em- 
ployed almost without limit and the work turned out in 
proportion to the number employed. It is not so; there 
is a certain balance between the number of men and the 
equipment even in the simplest of mines. 

At one mine the number of loaders employed was re- 
duced about 50, and yet the tonnage was increased 300 
tons a day. Before that, the cars had been spread so 
thin over the number of men that the company had not 
been getting the full number of cars for a day’s work. 
And when a lmited number of cars is spread over too 
large an area, there is a loss in the efficiency of the trans- 
portation units. At another mine where it was desired 
to increase the daily tonnage over the 600 tons a day 
which were being mined, advertisements were run in the 
papers for loaders. On counting up the number of load- 
ers, it was found that over 170 were already employed 
and that they were not getting enough cars to load to be 
able to earn a day’s wage. The reason for the inability to 
increase the tonnage lay in a different direction from the 
number employed. 

The simplest proposition in mining is that where the 
miner either digs and shoots the coal or, blasting it from 
the solid, loads it into the mine car himself, and where 
the car is taken by mule power over a short haul to the 
tipple. In this case as there are only two classes of work 
and so only one point of contact between classes, there is 
only one point that needs constant supervision—that be- 
tween the miners and the driver to maintain the proper 
balance of work. Moreover, the miner has more than one 
thing to do. When he is not loading coal, he is getting 
coal ready to load, so that delays on the part of one set 
of men are not as important as where a greater subdi- 
vision of work exists. 

It may seem like stating things with which everyone is 
familar to call attention to some of the things in min- 
ing, but the true significance of some of the relations 
is not appreciated. 


Work Must Br PLANNED 


Efficiency work means the following up of each man 
and the arrangement of work so that each man can do his 
best. Under it, the management is expected to know all 
that goes on. The recommendation which was given for 
a track-layer—that all that was needed was to give him 
a job and he would find his work—does not prevail in 
efficiency work. That track-layer may have been excep- 
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tional, but for the ordinary man the work must be planned 
out. 

When machinery is used to cut the coal, three elements 
are introduced, and even more than. three, so that the 
supervision is not so easy a matter. With undercutting 
machinery it is necessary to watch that the haulage and 
the undercutting and the loading come out even in order 
to get good results. In this case there is more than one 
point of contact, as the number of classes of work is in- 
creased. 

With pick coal mining, a miner can dig coal while 
the cars are being changed. With machine mining, the 
loader must lie idle between cars. Therefore it is best 
to have the cars changed quickly, for idleness breeds idle- 
ness. When, there is a long time between cars and the men 
have to sit in the cold, moist air of the mine, they get stif- 
fened up and do not load fast nor pitch into their work 
with vim. 

It is a fact that where men have plenty to do they work 
better than where they do not have enough. One morning 
in a mine I passed two men playing checkers while four 
others sat around wrapped up in their overcoats, watch- 
ing them. The mine foreman, who was along with me, 
commented after we had passed them upon the fact that 
it was easier to get men to load coal on another road in 
that mine where the men got more cars than on. this road. 
On the other road the men would fight over cars and come 
in early in the morning and stay late at night loading coal, 
while on this road the opposite was true, the men going 
home as soon as they had loaded one or maybe two cars. 
In support of this remark, he told me that a few days be- 
fore he had found two loaders fighting over a car, one 
of the men asserting his right to the car because, as he 
said to the other, “You had 13 cars yesterday and we 
had only 12.” The men on the other roads were only get- 
ting twos and threes. 

It is a result to be expected, for it takes a man about 
20 min. to load one ton of loose coal. If he loads four 
tons in a day, he would only be loading 80 min. He 
might have to stand three props for these four tons. With 
split props in a 4-ft. vein it takes hardly 5 min., more 
hkely 3 min., to stand one, so that the man might work 
95 min. in a day. That would leave 385 min. in an 8- 
hour day for a man to loaf around doing nothing. If 
there is bottom to take up or roof to take down to make 
height for a car, this loafing time might be reduced by 
30 min. at a maximum, but that would leave 355 min., 
nearly 6 hours out of the 8 that the man is supposed to 
work, 

When a man has to loaf that long, it is no wonder that 
he goes home as soon. as he feels inclined. It is not good 
for the man. It is not good for the company. 

There is the assumption in this calculation that the 
man can load the coal directly into the car without turn- 
ing it over. It is best to have the rooms of such width 
that this.can be done. There is always the question, too, 
of how much a man can do. The answer is generally 
given on a guess without any study of what actually is 
being done. One foreman guessed that at his mine one 
could hardly expect a man to load more than 4 tons of pick 
coal in a day. On examination it was found that 60 per 
cent. of his men were loading 414 tons or better. 

Just as the place to begin the cleaning up of a mine 
is at the face of the workings, in order that all that is 
gathered may travel always toward the pit-mouth, so, 
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too, the place to begin efficiency work is at the face. The 
essentials of mining are two things—shoveling and trans- 
portation. If there is no shoveling done, there will be 
no transportation; so the problem to tackle first is shov- 
eling. 

If there is any coal loaded into mine cars by ma- 
chines, it is so small at present that it can be neglected. 
All coal is practically loaded by hand. The size and the 
shape of the shovel used by the men are subjects for con- 
sideration in efficiency work. At a mine where an at- 
tempt was being made to work a seam 27 in. in height 
and irregular to boot, all the men were paid by the day, 
the shovels being supplied by the company. No. 1 and 
No. 2 flat coal shovels were used, but as these seemed 
to have too long a handle to be convenient, a few shovels 
were specially obtained with a very short handle, one 
where the D-shaped part began almost at the end of the 
iron. In every other respect the shovel was the same. 
But these shovels did not .work well, and so a return was 
made to the long-handled shovels that were first used. 

The trouble was not in the length of the handle, but 
in the shape of the whole shovel. A man uses with diffi- 
culty a shovel in which the space between his hands is 
less than his shoulder width—preferably a little greater, 
about 22 in. What was needed in a low vein such as this, 





TABLE 1. 
Days 
ievetien toe 10. 20 el 25 24.25 °26 27° 28 30.31) Te 
Loaders* Cars 
126 Seen ss soo 4eers peo wet 6G 2 (6.10 3. 4 62 
128 Pte Sato eo eel rae CeO by LA Or’! 51 
127 er eee eo ee ee yt. 6 2 6 5 58 
145 cA eed en ome eeiae) 54 BOB be ed 55 
143 Vee hoe oe So ead ese Ab 24 BS 8 46 
144 Ome er tl ese 4 4. 6D O48 40 
130 Poe tee cee fs fp «O° 4°16 -¢ 63 
149 mtmeese oor a8 eo 2 Gerke 2 O 66 U4 G 57 
139 Seeeaears Sree Se ok OTS) 7 UB US OO 58 
140 eee tee oa 4 ee Os Ob Se C1 40 
129 Crier Seow “oe 4s eS A A OG spl 
141 Gaeta GOR oo oo ro. oo, oe nO. Sse LT. §. 4.75 51 
132 ST RS ge a ee 72 ere ae ey Se: 57 
133 Perens | Aree So 8 Gs OT 6. C8 (S'S 57 


* In fourth left heading. 


where it is hard for a man to crowd himself in and where 
he would have to shovel with the blade vertical, was a 
scoop-shaped shovel having a low lift and a quick rise 
from the blade to the handle, so that the man could get 
his hand near to the load. The shovel that was being sup- 
plied had all the faults it could possibly possess. With a 
scoop, the men could pitch the coal about 12 ft. as against 
9 ft. with the flat coal shovel—a gain in shoveling effi- 
ciency. 


MeEn SuHouup BE TREATED AS INDIVIDUALS 


There is one ides to be got rid of in starting efficiency 
work, and that is the consideration of the workmen as a 
mass. When one goes to a mine and begins to ask ques- 
tions, the answers are often in the form “the men this” 
and “the men that,” without specifying which particular 
men. The men in the mine should be treated as indi- 
viduals, and after records have been made of the work of 
each one, sum totals showing the whole work can be made. 
The results will often be different from the guesses upon 
which the work had been proceeding. 

As an example of the kind of records which can be 
made, Table 1 is given, which is the record of one heading 
in a mine for a period of two weeks. At this mine, which 
is a bituminous mine, with a seam of coal about 4 ft. in 
height, the men are paid by the ton. In the first column 
is given the number of the loader. Opposite each number 
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is recorded the number of cars which were dumped over 
the tipple on each day in the two weeks. In the total col- 
umns are given first the total number of cars for the two 
weeks and beside them the total tons. The next column 
gives the average cars per day; it is merely the total cars 
divided by the number of working days in the period—in 
this case 14. The third column is the car weight of the 
loader expressed in tons and decimals of a ton. This is 
merely the total tons divided by the total cars. The 
last four columns are the essential ones. 

The first is the column showing the attendance of each 
man expressed in the percentage of the number of days 
he sent out coal. As the men did not report for work at 
this mine and no record was kept of their attendance, it 
had to be assumed that they were at work on every day 
that a car was dumped having their check. 

The second column is the car-weight efficiency. It was 
assumed in this case that, as some of the men regularly 
loaded their cars with 1 ton 13 ewt. (1.65 tons) of coal, 
all could do the same. This was purely a machine mine, 
and all the men were working under practically the same 
conditions ; so each man’s car weight was divided by 1.65 
tons and the efficiency expressed in percentage. The 
highest car weight efficiency at this mine was 104; the 
lowest 72, or 1 ton 3.6 ewt. 





MARCH 
Per-Day Attend- Car 
Total — Cars, Car ance, Weight, Tonnage, Total 
Tons-Cwt. Tons Weight % Eft. Eff. Eff 
99-00. 4.43 1.59 100 96 101 97 
82-05 3.92 1.61 93 98 90 Slag 
86-10 4.14 1.48 100 90 87 78.3 
87-04 3.93 1.58 100 96 89 85.4 
68-15 3.54 1.49 93 90 76 63.7 
61-09 3.63 1 sos 79 93 80 58.8 
92-17 4.85 1.47 93 89 102 84.6 
83-16 4.38 1.47 93 89 92 16.2 
93-02 4.46 1.60 93 97 102 92.0 
66-15 3.00 1267 86 101 80 69.5 
75-11 3.64 1.48 100 89 WE 68.5 
77-08 3.92 1.52 93 92 85 tea 
84-11 4.07 1.48 100 89 86 76.5 
84-18 4.07 1.49 100 90 94 84.6 


The tonnage efficiency was calculated on a basis of a 
task of 7 tons a day. As the price per ton was 42c., 7 
tons would give $2.94 as the earnings per day. Since 
in other regions the union scale calls for $3 a day as 
the amount a miner should earn, it was considered that 7 
tons was a good basis, giving, as it does, almost $3. The 
highest tonnage efficiency was 134, while the lowest was 
48. ‘Twenty men had 100 per cent. or better; that is, 
they sent out over 7 tons on each day they were at work. 


On WHat Dogs EFFICIENCY DEPEND? 


As the total efficiency of a man is dependent upon the 
regularity with which he sends out coal and the manner in 
which he loads his car, the total efficiency is the product 
of the attendance, the car-weight efficiency and the ton- 
nage efficiency. As these are here all expressed in per- 
centage, the last column is the product of multiplication 
of the three preceding ones. One man at this mine had 
an efficiency of 112, while his next-door neighbor, who was 
in attendance an equal number of days, had 41—quite a 
contrast ! 

Tables 2 and 3 show a summing up of all the sheets 
of the individual workers for this two weeks at the same 
mine. Table 2 shows the division of results according 
to headings. It is self-explanatory, column 1 being the 
name of the heading; column 2, the total number of cars 
from that heading, this being divided in two cases accord- 
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ing to the work; column 3, the total tons; column 4, the 
sum of the number of days that the various men worked ; 
column 5, the product of the division of column 2 by 
column 4; column 6, the product of the division of column 
3 by column 4; column 7, the average car weight for that 
road. The standard car weight at the bottom means 
that at this mine the men. were not paid for any weight 
which they might have on their car above 1 ton 15 ewt. 
(1.75 tons). The purpose of making this sheet was to 
find out where the men were getting the most cars and 
where the tonnage was greatest per man, as well as the 
car weight. Tonnage might be low on account of a poor 
machine runner or some other cause which would be dis- 
covered after investigation. 





TABLE 2. SECOND HALF MARCH, 1914 
Average 
No. of Cars per Tons per Car 
Heading Cars Tons-Cwt. Man-Days Man-Days Man-Days Weight* 
BES! a fie 1185 1887-17 : aoe its 1.59 
3C pillars... 234 362-07 67 3.50 5.41 1755 
3C rooms... 951 1525-10 263 3.62 5.80 1.61 
4C 837 1321-11 236 3.54 4.97 1.58 
5G 195 296-03 60 3.25 4.94 1.52 
Bivens: 1515 2248-17 343 4.42 6.56 1.48 
3L pillars 460 629-03 109 4,22 Dedd LST 
31. rooms 1055 1619-14 234 4.52 6.92 1.53 
Albsn sade 746 1144-01 185 4.03 6.19 1.53 
4R and dip.. 298 452-17 87 3.43 5.20 1.52 
* Standard car weight 1.75 tons. 
TABLE 3. SECOND HALF MARCH, 1914* 
Ave. No. 
Dist. of | Tons—1000’ 
Heading Cars Tons-Cwt. Hauled Tons—1000’ Mules per Mulet Gradet 
SG. ceo 1185 1887-17 1500 2830 34 943.3 3% 
rt OUR nye 8387 1321-11 1780 2350 
BC 195 296.03 2020 598 f 2 1474 43% 
afl Pola ieee 1515 2248-17 1090 2450 2 1225 1% 
AT Ofte cote 746 1144-01 350 400 1 400 1% 
4Randdip.. 298 452-17 450 203 § 203 


* Fourteen days worked in the second half of March. 
+ The standard haul for a mule is 100 tons 1000 feet per day. One mule should 
haul 1400 tons 1000 feet on a level road. 
t 1.2% grade in main heading. 
23-ton motor. 


Table 3 is a further summation of the work. This was 
made to give a comparison between the transportation 
units used in gathering the coal up to the point where it 
was taken by the main road motor. As the work of get- 
ting the cars to the men should not be judged by the 
number of cars that come from a road without consider- 
ing the conditions under which the work is done, the 
grades encountered are marked. 

The general standard for mule haulage is that one 
mule can haul 20 ton-miles in a day; that is, a power 
equivalent to that required to haul one ton 20 miles or 
20 tons one mile on a level road. This is equal to hauling 
100 tons for 1000 ft. It will be seen from this transpor- 
tation sheet that the two mules hauling to 4C and 5C 
headings are exceeding this standard, hauling 1474 tons 
a distance of 1000 ft. for the 14 days, part of the haul be- 
ing on a 41% per cent. grade. This is good work. In con- 
trast is the work of the motor, which was doing only 203. 
It showed that the motor was not being used to its full 
advantage, though needed for a dip heading, since it was 
doing less than a mule. As a side light on the motor, 
it was found that the son of the boss was running it. 

The examples shown for a mine are given for only two 
weeks. The application of efficiency principles means 
the keeping of continuous records. There are many forms 
that can be used, but the essential is that they shall be 
the record of each individual and not the record of a 
mass. 

They may seem so simple as to be hardly worth keeping, 
but good use can be made of them. Bookkeeping is done 
for all money expended, whereas little is done for labor ex- 
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pended, but it is just as necessary. These records should 
be in the form of journals and ledger accounts. 

As to the saving in dollars and cents that can be made, 
it runs in all directions. Perhaps as simple as any is 
the saving in arguments. There is nothing so deadly to 
an argument put up by a poor workman that he cannot 
make a day’s pay as the fact, which he soon learns, of 
there being a complete record of his work in comparison 
to the men around him. 

Then, too, it will be frequently found that 75 per cent. 
of the coal is sent out by 50 per cent. of the men. If the 
other 50 per cent. of the men were brought up to stand- 
ard, normal output, the total output would be increased 
50 per cent., with a consequent reduction in cost. But 
when an attempt is made to increase the output, it is a 
good plan to know in what particular each man falls 
down. On the sheet shown in Table 1, loader No. 127 
got out less coal than No. 145 though he loaded three 
more cars, because his car weight was 2 cwt. less. At that 
he was 0.17 below the standard. This equals 11 per 
cent. of the weight on the car. His loading of a full car 
would decrease the transportation. cost on his cars 10 per 
cent. If the transportation cost is 15c. a ton, this is a 
saving of 11c. 

Continuous records are particularly useful in any 
mine where allowances have to be frequently made on 
account of the dead work due to irregularities in the coal. 
As to the labor involved in keeping up records, one such 
as is shown in Table 1 can be posted each day in about 
15 min. for each 100 men. The compilations at the end 
of the two weeks take about half a day. 


Of Imterest to Miners 
By JoHN MAJErR* 


I was conversing with a friend a few days ago, and in 
speaking about mining laws he stated that at the mine 
where he was employed they were “compelled to use only 
permissible powder for blasting the coal’? and complained 
that it “broke the coal too fine,” which meant a great loss 
to the miner because he was paid only for lump coal. Fre- 
quently, also, a shot would misfire and the miner must 
then go home without having any coal ready for the next 
day. But the “greatest trouble,” he claimed, “was to keep 
sufficient earth on hand for tamping the holes.” Each 
miner was “compelled to provide his own earth for tamp- 
ing,” which was a requirement of the mining law. 

At this point I interrupted him, to tell an incident in 
my own experience that, I believe, will be of interest 
to all Coan Ager readers. I had been working three 
years in the mine at the time the accident happened that 
I am abount to relate. Previous to that time I had 
worked continuously as a miner in gaseous mines. My 
experience of nine years in mining coal convinces me that 
there is little fear of danger if miners will stop fooling 
with gas feeders and obey the mining law. 

The mine where I was working was well ventilated and 


operated in full compliance with the law. The coal was. 


3 ft. 2 in. high and overlaid with a solid roof. There 
was a “binder” near the bottom of the seam, varying from 
1 to 4 in. in thickness, and beneath this was 5 in. of coal. 
I found that it always took more powder to break down 
the coal when the shot was mined below than when the 
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mining was done in the top of the seam and the shot 
placed below. For this reason I mined all my coal in 
biesticr Seize | the top. of the seam, 
Vy UY mi fj mena A gave better 

g Uy tins Ly coal and made it eas- 

Z SI YY ier to pick out the 
Drilltlole./ Ji Winder, which was 
then easily separated 
from the coal in large 
pieces. 

In the accompany- 
ing sketch I have 
shown the condition 
that existed at the 
face of the room 
where we were work- 
ing, at the time the 
accident happened. 
The room was driven 
about 50 ft. ahead of 
the crosscuts shown 
in the figure. We took 
out the coal, as indi- 
cated, in steps about 
6 ft. wide and 31% ft. 
deep, mining the coal 
at the top and plac- 
ing the shots in the 
bottom of the seam. 
At this time, we had 
altogether about 
three cars of coal 
blasted down and 
ready to load when I 
suggested eating our 
dinner. My buddy, however, had drilled the hole shown 
in the right-hand corner, at the face of the room, and 
he wanted to shoot this hole and then take his dinner 
while the smoke was clearing away. 

While I started to eat, he prepared a charge of 6 in. 
of a 4-F grade of black powder. I offered to assist him, but 
he preferred to do it himself; and when he was ready and 
called “Fire” we both hid in the crosscut between this 
room and the next and waited for the shot to go off. This 
shot failed to break the coal, however, blowing out the 
tamping with a whistling noise (“squealer”). I remarked 
that he had not used enough powder to break the binder. 
After eating our dinner, we examined the hole together, 
and I suggested that we load out the coal already shot 
down before shooting the hole again. My buddy was 
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PLAN oF Room, SHOWING THE 
LocATION OF THE SHOT 


mad, however, and persisted in drilling and firing another 


hole in the middle of the seam. 

While he was drilling this second hole, I prepared a 
charge of 7 in. of powder and after inserting this in the 
hole tamped it with coal slack. When this was done and 
the shot lighted we both hid, as before, in the crosscut. 
Whether the result was due to there being two holes or 
whether the first shot had sprung the coal I do not know, 
but the explosion filled the room with flame for several sec- 
onds, the flame extending to within 10 ft. of the cross- 
cut. I shall remember the incident all my life as we were 
both terribly frightened. I want to urge, here, every 
miner never to fire a shot until all fine coal, slack and in- 
flammable substances of any kind whatever have been 
cleared away, especially any powder remaining after 
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charging the hole. I want to suggest, also, as a means of 
safety, that coal operators should fwrnish their miners 
with enough clay to tamp every shot. Coal-dust should 
never be used for this purpose. 

Coal Used by Power Plants 


R. E. Horton in Engineering News tabulates some 
computations of the yearly coal consumption in tons un- 
der various conditions and based on the use of 1 lb. of 
fuel per horsepower-hour: 


COAL REQUIRED PER HORSEPOWER-YEAR, TIIB 
AMOUNT OF COAL USED WHEN RUNNING BEING 
TAKEN AS ONE POUND PER HORSEPOWER-HOUR 

Gross Tons, Short Tons, 

2240 Lb. 2000 Lb. 

310 365 310 365 

Method of Operation Days Days Days Days 
10 hr, per day, no banking....... 1.38 1.63 1.55 1.83 
10 hr. per day plus 3 for banking 1.84 ve Lg 2.07 2.43 
V2 bre per day, no bankine.... 3s. 1.6 1.96 1.86 2.19 
12 hr. per day plus 4 for banking 2.21 2.61 2.48 2.92 
24 hr. per day, no banking....... 3.32 3.91 3.72 4.38 


When the consumption per horsepower-hour is known or 
assumed it can be multiplied by the figures in the table. 
For example: A plant runs 10 hr. per day and 310 days 
per year, generating an average of 500 hp. It uses 214 
lb. of coal per hp.-hr. and needs an allowance of 14 for 
banking. Coal costs $3.50 per gross ton. From the 
table, the proper unit consumption per horsepower-year is 
1.84 gross tons. Consequently 

2.5 & 1.84 & 500 & $3.50 = $7735 annual cost. 
Sometimes it is necessary to know how many tons of ash 
will have to be disposed of each year; then the decimal 
proportion of ash in the coal can be substituted for the 
price per ton. For 15 per cent. ash the foregoing example 
shows 

2.5 X 1.84 & 500 & 0.15 = 345 gross tons. 


es 
Rhode Island Anthracite 


Rhode Island anthracite has long been a puzzle to min- 
ing men and capitalists. Is it a fuel or can it be best 
used for making refractory linings for blast furnaces? 
After a study of the Rhode Island anthracite field, the 
character and qualities of the coal and the results of tests 
of its use in house and steam furnaces and in the making 
of briquettes and coke, the U. S. Geological Survey has 
published a preliminary report by George H. Ashley in 
Bulletin 541-F. 

The coal has been known in Rhode Island for 150 years 
or more and during the last 100 years scores of attempts 
have been made to mine it commercially in many places. 
With one exception these attempts have not been success- 
ful, and.most of the mines have been abandoned within 
three years. 

In general it has been found that Rhode Island anthra- 
cite is difficult to handle, and that the cost of handling, 
on account of the large quantity required to produce a 
given amount of heat and the higher percentage of ash, 
will be greater than that of other coals; furthermore, when 
burned it can produce only from 40 to 80 per cent. of the 
heat units produced by the coals with which it necessarily 
must compete. In general it may be said to show about 
two-thirds the heat value of Pocahontas coal and when 
the extra cost of handling the coal and ash is reckoned it 
may be estimated that Rhode Island anthracite will yield 
not over one-half the heat afforded, dollar for dollar, by 
Pocahontas coal. 
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Delivery Service 





SYNOPSIS—Description of the new Knox trac- 
lor, which embodies the latest ideas in heavy motor 
construction. The machine transports a load of 
10 tons and is equpped with electric starter, a 
new type of direct and hydraulic brakes and sev- 
eral other novel features developed after consid- 
erable experimentation. 





A motor vehicle capable of carrying a 10-ton load 
with 60% of the weight on large steel-tired wheels has 
just been put on the market by the Knox Motors Co., 
of Springfield, Mass. For several years this company has 
been manufacturing a three-wheel tractor in which the 
front end of an ordinary heavy truck was carried on a 
platform over the rear driving wheels of the tractor. 








carried by the rear wheels of the trailer. The wheel- 
base of the tractor itself is 10814 in. 

The front wheels have 36x4-in. solid tires, and the driv- 
ing wheels have 38x6-in. solid double tires. The width 
of the face of each section of the driving-wheel tires is 
about 414 in., or 18 in. for the two wheels. Thus the 
total weight imposed on the road surface by the driving- 
wheel tires of the tractor when carrying a fully loaded 
trailer is about 800 Ib. per in. of width. Notwithstanding 
the length of the whole vehicle when the trailer is at- 
tached, it can turn in very crowded quarters, as the front 
wheels are so designed that they can be skewed to a sharp 
angle, and the center plate on which the front end of the 
trailer rests is so designed that the tractor can swing 
to a sharp angle with the trailer and not foul anything. 

By an ingenious arrangement of springs, the trac- 





SipE VIEW OF THE TRACTOR WITH CoAL WAGON ATTACHED 


This machine has now been redesigned with two wheels 
in front instead of a single wheel and with a number of 
novel features. The illustration herewith shows one of 
the new type tractors equipped with a heavy truck as 
a trailer. The trailer vehicle may be of any type de- 
sired. The front end of the trailer vehicle rests on a 
turntable over the rear wheels of the tractor. 


GENERAL Deraints or New TRACTOR 


The new tractor, fully equipped but without a trailer, 
imposes a load on the front pair of tires of 3750 lb. and 
on the rear tires of 4700 lb. When the trailer is attached 
there is no increase of the load on the front tires, but with 
an ordinary truck about 40% of the weight of the trailer 
with its load is carried by the driving wheels of the trac- 
tor and 60% by the rear wheels. If the trailer carries a 
paying load of 20,000 lb. and its weight empty is 4000 Ib., 
the total weight on the driving wheels of the tractor would 
be about 14,400 Ib., and about the same weight would be 


tor machinery and the driver are carried easily and 
smoothly over rough roads and left entirely free from the 
jar of the heavy load carried on the trailer and the driy- 
ing wheels. The load on the center plate which supports 
the front end of the trailer is carried by very stiff and 
heavy springs to the driving-wheel axle, while flexible can- 
tilever springs 48 in. long, entirely independent of the 
heavy springs, support the rear of the tractor chassis and 
have their rear ends resting in slideways under the rear 
axle. Thus the rear axle is isolated from the tractor 
chassis, and while it is maintained in line by strut rods it 
is free to move up and down, equally or unequally as to 
either of its wheels, without motion of the chassis. This’ 
construction should not only add materially to the com- 
fort of the driver, but should be of advantage in relieving 
the engine and propelling machinery from the jar and 
vibration inevitable when a very heavy load is carried on 
a freight truck, besides relieving the tractor chassis from 
twisting stresses. 
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A very interesting feature in the design of the propel- 
ling machinery is the interlocking differential lock. As 
every driver of a motor car knows, the differential gear 
through which the rear axle is driven, while absolutely 
essential to enable the vehicle to turn corners, is a very 
serious drawback to the effective traction of the machine 
on slippery or muddy roads. If either driving wheel slips, 
the entire power is transmitted through the slipping 
wheel, while the other driving wheel remains stationary 
just at the time when its effective traction is most needed. 

The differential lock is a mechanism by which the 
driver, by pressing down a lever in the floor of the cab, 
can lock the differential gears so that the two driving 
wheels are compelled to turn together as if the rear axle 
were one rigid piece. If, however, this lock were thrown 
into the gears with the engine running and one driving 
wheel slipping, perhaps at high speed, breakage of the 
gears would be inevitable. In order to prevent this, the 
mechanism by which the differential gear is locked is con- 
nected with sliding bars which move the transmission 
gears and throw the transmission into neutral position 
before the differential lock can engage. Of course, when 
the transmission gear is thrown to neutral, the slipping 
rear driver in contact with the road instantly stops. The 
mechanism by which this result is effected is quite sim- 
iliar in its general design to the familiar mechanical inter- 
locking apparatus for railway switches and signals. Af- 
ter the driver has locked the differential, he can then set 
the speed-change gear to any position he desires. 


BRAKE ARRANGEMENT 


A feature of truck design which has given much 
trouble with trucks operated in hilly country is the 
braking system. As every engineer knows, a brake is 
merely a mechanism for converting the inertia of a moving 
vehicle into heat. On an ordinary touring car weighing 
1500 to 4000 lb. the usual type of brake, consisting 
of a contracting band on the exterior of a brake drum on 
the rear axle with an expanding band on the inner sur- 
face of the same drum, works satisfactorily. The amount 
of heat generated by the brake is not great enough to cause 
overheating of the parts, and on long and steep hills care- 
ful drivers generally use the engine to assist in retarding 
the car. When a heavily loaded truck is descending a 
long hill, however, the number of foot-pounds which must 
be converted into heat between the top of the hill and the 
bottom becomes so great that, unless sufficient surface 
is given the brakes and sufficient provision made for the 
dissipation of the heat, difficulty is apt to be experienced. 

The service brake on the new Knox tractor is de- 
signed, not on the lines of the ordinary pleasure-car 
brakes, but on those of railway-car braking practice. A 
cast-steel drum, 14 in. in diameter and 4-in. face, is se- 
cured to each end of the jackshaft. A foot lever in the 
driver’s cab enables him to bring a pair of cast-iron brake 
shoes in contact with the faces of this drum. The driver 
can automatically lock this brake lever in any position he 
desires. The inner surface of the drum has a large num- 
ber of projecting ribs for radiating the heat developed. 
The cast-iron brake shoes are as easily removable and 
about as cheap to renew as the brake shoes on a railway 
car. As the jackshaft turns in fixed bearings and is not 
variable in position with reference to the chassis, as is the 
wheel of a railway car, the brake shoes can have a very 
close adjustment, so that very small motion of the foot 
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lever is required to apply or release these service brakes, 

In addition to this effective service brake, an emergency 
brake, operated by hydraulic power, is applied to the in- 
terior of two heavy drums 20 in. in diameter and 614-in. 
face, secured to the rear axle, the driving spocket form- 
ing part of the same drum. The hydraulic pressure is 
transmitted by a flexible pipe from the pressure pump in 
the driver’s cab to the brake-operating cylinder on the 
rear axle. Thus the rear axle may move as it pleases 
with reference to the chassis of the tractor without affect- 
ing in any way the adjustment of the brake. 

The hydraulic pump applying the brakes is operated by 
a hand lever convenient to the driver’s seat. Three or four 
quick strokes of the pump are sufficient to bring the ex- 
panding brake bands in contact with the drums on the 








Front View or Tracror 


driving axle. The ratio of the hydraulic pump plunger 
and of the brake-band setting plunger is 10 to 1, enabling 
the driver to exert an enormous braking force on the 
driving axle. This brake pressure is maintained until 
the handle of the hydraulic pump is moved forward to the 
end of its travel, when a valve is released, allowing the 
liquid to flow back to the reservoir, when the springs 
withdraw the brake shoes from contact. 

SpreD ConTROL, OILING AND ELECTRIC STARTER 

Another interesting departure from ordinary motor- 
truck design is the omission of the governor generally ap- 
plied to motor trucks to limit the speed at which the ve- 
hicle may be run. Instead of applying a separate gover- 
nor, the designers of the motor used on the tractor have 
adopted such proportions that at a speed of 1000 r.p.m. 
the horsepower of the motor begins to rapidly fall off, in 
whatever gear the transmission is running. 

The gear ratios of the transmission are such that with 
the motor running at 1000 r.p.m. and the transmission 
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in high gear, the tractor will run at 9.4 mi. per hr. In 
intermediate gear the speed of the tractor is 3.9 mi. per 
hr. In low gear the speed of the tractor is 1.6 mi. per hr. 

Another interesting and important mechanical feature 
is the use of oil under pressure for lubrication. Lubri- 
cating oil is forced to the main bearings by a small gear 
pump which delivers the oil under a constant pressure of 
30 lb. per sq.in. through holes drilled into the center of 
the main bearings. This is the system of lubrication 
now in use on the bearings of large marine naval en- 
gines, where the service is most severe. Experience has 
shown that under these conditions a constant film of oil 


under pressure is maintained between the shaft and its. 


bearings, and wear is practically eliminated. 

The truck is equipped with an electric lighting and 
starting system. There is little doubt that this will be 
considered an economic necessity in future motor-truck 
design. If hand-cranking must be used to start the motor, 
drivers will inevitably keep the engine running idle when- 
ever the truck is standing rather than undergo the exer- 
tion of cranking it; thus idle running involves a constant 
waste of fuel and keeps the engine hot. With an elec- 
tric starter the driver stops the engine whenever the 
truck stops, knowing that he can start it by pressing a 
button. 

The motor of the tractor has four 5x51%-in. cylin- 
ders, cast in pairs and having the valves placed in the 
heads, which are bolted to the cylinders. The gasoline 
supply is contained in a 25-gal. reservoir and is fed by 
a vacuum system to the carburetor. Four gallons addi- 
tional is carried as an automatic reserve supply. 

Finally, it may be noted that the engine has been spe- 
cially designed with a view to work in wet and muddy 
regions. The carburetor, magneto, generator and start- 
ing motor are all placed high upon the engine, at least 
31 in. above the ground level, so that in case of necessity 
the machine can be run through water of a considerable 
depth without being put out of commission. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


When our lawmakers perfect and put into operation 
suitable laws covering minimum wages, employers’ lia- 
bility, old-age pensions, etc., they will have made it pos- 
sible for a superintendent to follow the dictates of his 
conscience at all times without violating general company 
rules governing rates of wages, maximum number of em- 
ployees in different departments, ete. 

Company auditors in general offices far removed from 
the base of operations can think only in terms of averages, 
and they have perfected systems based on averages that 
enable them to pick out all force-account and payroll vari- 
ations, no matter how small the variation in wages or 
number of employees may be. 

But model cost sheets with all the deadheads eliminated 
make no provision for tiding over faithful men who 
through circumstances often beyond their control, such as 
sickness or accidents out of working hours, are obliged to 
live somehow without working, often for long periods of 
time; nor do they carry pensions for men grown old in 
the service, nor for widows and orphans of men killed 
through their own carelessness, but killed nevertheless, 
and at inopportune times, often with cupboards left bare. 
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When the time arrives, then, when no more cripples or 
pensioners can be carried on the roll without exceeding the 
maximum and thus attracting the attention of the audi- 
tors, the superintendent’s troubles will begin; I know 
whereof I write because my troubles began last month. 

There has never been a time since I was granted a 
superintendent’s title that I have not been contributing 
out of my personal income a small amount at least toward 
some unfortunate family’s support; lately the demands 
(all of them worthy of generous response) have become so 
numerous that I have stretched my conscience almost to 
the breaking point by throwing some of the burden on the 
company, just as if the company had made regular pro- 
vision for such emergencies. 

It’s all very well to say that Dick Brown lost his life 
through his own carelessness and deserved just what he 
got, but so long as Dick Brown’s family remains on the 
verge of starvation within our camp the manner of Dick’s 
death can have little effect on our treatment of his family. 
Likewise it’s a simple matter to say that Old Man Smith 
would not have been penniless if he had persistently saved 
a very small portion of his savings over a period of years 
and therefore deserves little sympathy, but so long as Old 
Man Smith remains in our camp we are not going to sit 
calmly by and watch him starve, sympathy or no sym- 
pathy. 

Friends of unfortunates are always willing enough to 
head subscription lists and take them through the camp, 
and most of our citizens do subscribe liberally to all such 
appeals; but the necessity of aiding by private subscrip- 
tion men grown old in a company’s service has never 
seemed just to me. It is possible to use a certain number 
of cripples and old men to replace boys employed as trap- 
pers, tipple hands and the like, but here again one’s con- 
science asserts itself, and the man who can serenely watch 
a crowd of broken-down old men and cripples forced into 
service that they may drive away the wolf at their doors 
would soon bring his company into bad repute. 

I have just been reading an article dealing with com- 
pulsory old-age pensions, and the author characterizes all 
such legislation as a blow aimed at personal liberty; he 
sees in such legislation nothing but the secret workings 
of soulless corporations. 

Evidently the author of that article never had his con- 
science put to a test by being called upon to create posi- 
tions on corporation payrolls to take care of derelicts. 


ey 
Coal Output of China 


From a recent report of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce at Peking it appears that the output of coal in 
the various provinces of China during last year was 9,- 
272,000 tons, says Commerce Reports, divided as follows: 
Manchuria, 840,000; Hupeh, 100,000; Chihli, 2,160,000; 
Anhuei, 60,000; Shansi, 2,500,000; Shantung, 932,000; 
Honan, 900,000; Szechwan, 300,000; Kiangsi, 800,000; 
Hunan, 500,000; Shensi, 50,000; Kwangtung, 50,000; 
Kansu, 50,000; Yunnan, 30,000. 

& 

Assumption of Risk by Miner—Notwithstanding the legal 
duty of a coal operator to make safe miners’ places >f work, 
a miner assumes the risk of being injured or killed in walking 
under a defective roof in the main entry of a mine, after he 
has been warned against the danger and his attention has 
been specially called to the defect. (United States Circuit 


Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit; Pearson vs. Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Co.; 219 Federal Reporter 496.) 
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om Our Export 


»portunities--l] 


By G. Brerrit* 





SYNOPSIS—This ts the second and concluding 
article by Mr. Breffit. The ultimate prominence 
of the United States coals in the world’s markets 
is now an accepted fact. The author also discusses 
the adaptability of our coals for export business 
and outlines a tentative scheme for entering the 
foreign markets. 





There is no doubt that America is destined to be the 
chief source of coal supply, and as soon as an export busi- 
ness from the United States is fairly commenced, the 
progress will be rapid. But a shop must be opened before 
customers come to buy, and at the present time foreign 
purchasers scarcely recognize this country as being in the 
market to sell. 

As this export business grows, it will have its: effect 
upon what has been best described as the “set of trade.” 
New markets for the use of coal will be opened, while the 
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‘transportation of coal itself will increase bunker require- 
ments, and more coaling depots will be needed; in short, 
it is an example of business making business. 

An illustration of the gradual change in the “set of 
trade,” as applied to the British coal exports, will be 
found in the accompanying statement (Table D) show- 
ing the quantities and percentages exported to each group 
of countries every fifth year for the last half century. 
Some lesson is usually to be learned from statistics, dry 
though they may be, and the object in working out these 
particular results is to show how, as the coalfields of the 
United States and of the Far East have developed, the 
British trade with groups 5, 6, 7 and 8 has dwindled, 
finding its replacement in the increase with groups 1, 2 





*20 Broad St., New York City. 


and 9, while groups 3, 4 and 10 (at no time of any mag- 
nitude) have remained almost stationary. This is the 
grouping that has been adopted by the statistical depart- 
ment of the English Board of Trade, the boundaries of 
each being roughly shown on the map. 

Export business should be cultivated. Although it is 
a healthy sign for a country to consume its own produc- 
tion of coal, the United States is really too dependent 
upon its home customers. An “equilibrium” is wanting, 
and as a result there is irregularity of work, which is bad 
for both employers and employed. Besides, regular work 
means cheaper coal, and in the long run it is the home 
consumers who benefit by this. Therefore an increase of 
exports becomes a benefit to the people and should be 
encouraged whenever possible by the state. 

At first sight 1t would appear otherwise, as any addition 
to the vendors’ list of customers would tend to strengthen 
prices, to the detriment of existing buyers; but this har- 
dening tendency is more than compensated by the 
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cheapening of production consequent upon more regular 
work, so that a coal owner could make larger profits with- 
out raising his price—or even in spite of lowering it. 

Appended hereto is a statement showing the chief 
destinations of coal exported from Great Britain, Ger- 
many and the United States in 1905 and in 1912. It 
may be observed in this statement (see Table F) that the 
exports from Germany, although increasing annually to 
all countries, are chiefly in the direction of contiguous 
countries; exports to “other countries” being only from 
31% to 7 per cent. of the total. 

Probably the ideal organization would be a codperation 
of all the coal producers in the world, but this may be at 
once dismissed as entirely impracticable. Nor is it worth 
while to discuss the codperation of all the producers in 
one country; the interests are too diffuse and the condi- 
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TABLE E. PRINCIPAL DESTINATIONS OF COAL EXPORTS (GIVEN 
IN THOUSANDS OF TONS) 
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tions too various, to be brought together in one line. 

But to associate all the producers of one district, or 
even the producers of a particular class of coal in one dis- 
trict, is both feasible and worthy of consideration; and 
when the success attending the Westphalian scheme 1s 
reviewed it is surprising that such associations are so 
rare. 

Control may be obtained in several ways, such as: 
(a) By purchase of the undertakings. 

(b) By amalgamation. 

(c) By pooling sales. polo oct 

(d) By convergence of sales to one office. 

(e) By purchase of the greater part of production. 

(a) Entails an enormous capital outlay, even if 
purchases can be effected at prices satisfactory to 
buyer, which is unlikely. 

(b) Cannot be hoped for to any large extent, owing to 
the difficulty in agreeing upon the valuation of each com- 
ponent part. 

(c) Is only applicable either when the several interests 
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TABLE D—EXPORTS OF COAL FROM GREAT BRITAIN—TO THE 10 GROUPS OF MARKETS (GIVEN 


2 3 4 
Russia, Sweden, France, Spain, W. Coast British 
Norway, Den- Mediterranean, of Africa, South 
mark, Germany, Azores, Madeira, Ascension Africa 
Holland, Belgium Canaries and and St. 
and Whale St. Vincent Helena 
Fisheries 
Year Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % 
1860. ceca eee 2,452 34.7 3,029 42.8 33 0.4 27 0.4 
TS6D 5. ae cs. ae ee eects 3,070 34.5 3,810 42.8 54 0.6 38 0.4 
1870 aan eee ee 4,038 36.1 4,960 44.2) (50) (Oct aenOe) 
USTGS A oes ee eee 5,408 38.7 5,995 42.9 60 0.4 48 0.3 
1880.20 Se eee 6,213 34.7 8,299 46.4. 125° OL7e168' 7059 
VES5 Ree ote one 7,290 32.1 11,261 49.6 191 0.8 199 0.9 
TSOO) ct atec ateeeeete 9,252 32.1 14,766 BLS B61, 1.258264 09 
TSO5. ee i Le ee 11,044 34.8 15,334 48.3 266 0.8 252 0.8 
1000'S here Se 18,108 41.1 21,068 A7:8. 6257> 1245 105 176 
LOO panies cee are 21,735 39.1 27,114 48.8 (46%) 078 7 19781053 


all produce the same quality, in which case each is con- 
tent to receive the same price as his neighbor, or when the 
variations in quality are so exactly represented by the 
variations in price that the results admit of no dissatis- 
faction. 

(d) Is the simplest method, as it involves only the con- 
sent of individual operators to the principle and the as- 
surance of ia capable and trustworthy administrator. 
There is no disturbance of capital, no pooling, and no 
disclosure of internal affairs. 

(e) Requires no “consent,” and could be operated by 
anyone endowed with sufficient credit to make unlimited 
purchases. The actual cash for working capital (beyond 
payment of railroad freights) is not necessarily large, all 
depending on whether any longer credit is allowed to buy- 
ers than is obtained from sellers. 
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In any of these cases the principle sought is that of 
“selling from one office,” in order that fluctuations in 
prices may be accommodated to the relation of supply to 
demand and nothing else, and so do away with the unnec- 
essary competition which so frequently cuts prices need- 
lessly. 

Tn addition to this, the operator (or the administrator, 
as the case may be) could so handle his product as to be in 
a position to offer exceptional terms to consumers—par- 
ticularly guaranties, under specified penalties, as to qual- 
ity. Such a condition would be onerous to an individual 
coal owner, while it could be undertaken with compara- 
tively little risk by a group of producers, or by the admin- 
istrator, because of the varied sources of supply. 


ADAPTABILITY OF AMERICAN CoAL FoR Export 


The production of coal in the United States is not only 
very large, but is so varied in character that there is little 
doubt as to the ability of this country to supply, with a 
few exceptions, the entire demands of the world. The ex- 
ceptions include: 

(1) The high-grade smokeless steam coal, which has 
so far been found only in South Wales and which has a 
special market (where price is not of first consideration) 
in warships and mailboats. 

(2) The very dry steam coal, verging upon anthracite, 
suitable for the manufacture of producer gas, of which 
there appears to be no supply in the United States. 

(3) Coking coal. Of this there is a large production, 
but it is all needed in this country and none can be spared 
for export; particularly as the area is not extensive and 
at the present rate of exhaustion will be worked out in 
a comparatively short period. , 

But with the exception of the special demand upon 
No. 1, which this country does not produce, and on No. 3, 


IN THOUSANDS OF TONS) 


5 6 7 8 9 10 
E. Coast Ceylon N. America Pacific 
of Africa, Straits, (Atlantic), Braziland Coast of 
Mauritius, _ Indian China, Central Argentina North and 
Arabia Continent Japan, America South 
and Persia Austral- (Atlantic), America 
asia and Venezuela 
Pacific and West 
Islands Indies Total 
Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % 
89 -1/2 146 2.1 308° 94:3 -710" 10.1 | 204 2 Oma 7,074 
88 1.0 217 2.4 267" 3:0, =843 9.5 Bld” jou0 Deno 8,876 
S/. 0.8 2250" 2435s Oe ee owee Se 7.4 445 4.0 200 1.8 11,178 
116-028) 367 “2574060279. 5664 4.7 5619 3.7 398°.279 13,979 
146: 028 655 98:7 632.356" 782 4.4 562. 3.1 300 ia 17,891 
241 10 1162-3. eee OU OsG 2.8 986 4.4 374 1.7 22,710 
282 1.0 686 2.4 747 2.5 449 1.5 1454 5557477" 156 28,738 
286 0.9 805 2.8 660 2.0 492 1.5 1977 (62:2 53598mereg 31,715 
254 0.6 100 0.2 765 1.7 182 0.4 1977 4.55 802) O0579944,089 
984 1.7 372 0.7 4189 7.6 (552 1,0 56,600 


which is not for sale abroad, it appears that the United 
States has coal to offer suitable for every purpose and 
that it is only a’ matter of price, regulated by efficiency, 
as to what portion of the world’s orders can be booked. 
The classes of coal used and the proportions required 
vary considerably in different countries. From the point 
of view of quantity, the markets of France and Italy are, 
to the English merchant, of equal importance, both coun- 
tries importing about 10 million tons of British coal an- 
nually, but there is much difference in the class of coal 
bought by each. Italy produces no coal, and the quantity 
imported from Great Britain is practically all Italy con- 
sumes, less than 5 per cent. coming from other countries. 
France, on the other hand, uses 35 million tons of native 
coal and buys another 10 million tons from Germany and 
other countries besides the 10 million tons from Great. 
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\Britain; so that French purchases are, to a greater or 
less extent, confined to selected qualities, while the Ital- 
ian imports are fairly representative of the country’s 
needs. 

I would sum up the foregoing into three recommenda- 
tions: 

(1) Organize internally with the view of lessening 
competition and of economizing production. 

(2) Please your customers by helping them to find out 
what best suits them; by giving them this, or the nearest 
approach to it possible, or, if you do not produce it, by 
getting it for them. 

(3) Obtain all information of what is going on in 
other countries, statistical and otherwise; remembering 
that anything, no matter how trivial or apparently irrele- 
vant, may have a bearing upon international competition. 
Some Notes on Fuel Consumpe- 

tion at San Francisco 


The population of Oakland, with Berkeley and Ala- 
meda, is estimated to be 300,000 at the present time, and 
taking all the cities and towns situated on San Francisco 
Bay into consideration, the population is very nearly a 
million. San Francisco has an even climate the year 
around ; its highest mean temperature is given as 61 deg., 
for, September, and its lowest as 50 deg., for January. 
The average date of the first frost in autumn is Dec. 10 
and of the last in the spring is Jan. 25. San Francisco 
is the financial center of the West and occupies eighth 
place for bank clearings in the United States; these 
amounted to $2,624,428,532 in 1913. 
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each of 7500 tons’ capacity, to be operated by the Coast- 
wise Transportation Co., of Boston, have been chartered 
for six years in this service, and it is understood they 
will usually load in Baltimore. These ships will be 400 
ft. long and 55 ft. beam, with engines amidships. The 
keels have already been laid at Camden, N. J., and one 
is to be ready in October and the other in December. 
Other ships are in process of construction, but are de- 
signed primarily for coastwise trade. Among these are 
the three steam colliers, of 5000 tons each, for the Poca- 
hontas Navigation Co., which will be factors in the Poca- 
hontas field. 
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Situation im the Middle West 


The more hopeful Indiana and Illinois operators feel 
that any change would be for the better, conditions now 
being at their worst. Current shipments are confined 
absolutely to orders, and in consequence there is little 
consignment coal on hand to disturb things, which is 
encouraging. There is also a renewal of activity in 
manufacturing and industrial circles in the Chicago dis- 
trict, which should soon reflect favorably on the coal 
trade. On anthracite, some orders have been placed at 
April storage prices, but there is no movement of con- 
sequence. The old-line companies are maintaining cir- 
cular prices, but the eel until Gtr, make concessions to 
obtain orders. 
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Conditions at Milwaukee 


Summer retail rates on coal at Milwaukee went into 
effect on Apr. 1. Nearly all anthracite grades with the 


RECEIPTS OF COAL AT SAN FRANCISCO (IN TONS) 


British Great 
Year Columbia Australia Britain Japan 
MOOG caro iact ae tie ee 6) 311,099 72,638 S208 Pht on eee 
LUO ee a ee a 905,956 387,740 18,582 73,398 
SOS Eile atcie ise acale ee 167,415 , 228,174 15, 11.0 5 tit oy oeietonete 
EGOS We tac factces te. 179,187 Chere pees, 5 
PAO ae hi kaohs, aie hs 166,443 154,603 2,564 39,077 
OD ee tcesai aes acs 2 200,646 160,626 ,076 2.100 
OLD © ctisayvia ss 6c a L738, 538 9443910 Beer eo 2,150 
Thy De Ra Se a eae 0,297 89,579 200 80,222 
Lh fed Soe A eee 97,598 123,050 13,421 25,077 


Oil has replaced coal for steam production on the Pa- 
cific Coast and nowhere to a greater extent than in Cali- 
fornia. In addition, coal has had to contend with the 
competition of electricity and gas here as in other places. 
Electricity is produced by water power, and for reserve 
power the companies are keeping steam plants that burn 
crude oil. The gas is produced and sold generally by the 
companies that sell electricity. The gas is now made 
from oil instead of from coal. 

The marine department of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce compiles an annual statistical report of all 
the coal brought into San Francisco harbor as cargo and 
of all that which enters by rail. The Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce does not compile statistics, and figures are 
not available for coal entering other ports of San Fran- 
cisco Bay by rail. These figures as compiled are shown 
in the table herewith. 

Developments in Ocean Ship- 
ping Facilities 


That some shippers are intending to enter oversea 
markets as a permanent thing appears in a recent an- 
nouncement of ships being built to carry coal from 
Chesapeake Bay to Mediterranean ports. ‘Two steamers, 


Wash- Domestic Grand 

China ington Oregon Eastern Rail Total 
A diet 110,670 42,975 11,455 Reais fe 586,052 
ever iryy: 87,34 26,445 83,883 anes 883,550 
teste oe 29,426 24,885 171, 875 ehoie oats 655,801 
mee 25,557 24,470 76, O81 swe 402,581 
6,170 65,085 13,572 86, (Gee | ee aie: 534,238 
14 59,128 4,655 154, 789 10,930 593,964 
500 49,829 1,200 122/090 19,080 463,041 
800 66,344 950 126,668 47,250 452,310 
1,000 12,637 io 60,219 39,030 372,105 


exception of buckwheat now retail at 50c. per ton below 
the winter rate. Egg and stove sizes of anthracite are 
quoted at $7.60 per ton instead of $8.10, chesnut at 
$7.85 instead of $8.35; and pea size at $6.55 instead 
of $6.60. Buckwheat remains at $5.25. On bituminous, 
Pocahontas sells at $6 as against $6.50 during the winter 
and Hocking Valley at $4.75 instead of $5.25. 

With the exception of stove coal the supply of domestic 
fuel coal is ample; some dealers have been short on this 
grade and have been replenishing their stocks by rail. 
Some cargoes of anthracite now afloat at Buffalo will 
come forward as soon as navigation opens. Stocks of 
soft coal on the docks are a little above normal and the 
rate of shipment fair. Indications are that the move- 
ment for the coming season will be about the same as 
that of last year. It is the policy of Milwaukee coal- 
handlers to keep stocks replenished to the limit of storage 
capacity. Milwaukee’s favorable situation as a distrib- 
uting center is reflected in the stability of her coal trade. 


- 
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The following values for power factors may be assumed 
for circuits and used in any calculations when exact values 
are not known: 

Incandescent lighting and synchronous motors ..95 per cent. 


Lighting and induction motors .........-+seceee-s 85 per cent. 
THATICtION PIV OLOLA: ALONG, areleied tte nun hans soa s © tient eon 80 per cent. 
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Coal in Camadian Middle West 


The importance of the coal deposits of Saskatchewan, 
occurring as they do in a territory lacking almost entire- 
ly resources of timber or water power, has been to a great 
extent overlooked in the past, says Consul Samuel C. Reat, 
of Alberta, in Commerce Reports. Of late years the in- 
vestigations carried on by both the Department of Mines, 
Ottawa, and the Geological Survey of the United States, 
on the coals of the same character on the other side of 
the international boundary, have brought out facts which 
place these deposits on a much higher plane, and these in- 
vestigations have paved the way toward obtaining more 
definite data which will develop uses for these low-grade 
lignites for purposes hitherto thought impossible. 

The more important districts, or rather those districts 
which have been studied in any detail, are very few; but 
there is no doubt, as the demand for coal grows, other dis- 
tricts will be developed. 

The only important district at present from the ship- 
ping standpoint is the Estevan district, while the Willow 
Bunch area has been tapped by a railway only lately. From 
estimates computed by the Geological Survey of Canada, 
it is found that the coal resources are enormous. The 
estimated tonnage in the Belly River formation is 33,908,- 
000,000 tons. In the Tertiary formation in the Souris 
area, consisting of eight townships, there are 2,304,000,- 
000 tons, while the area to the west of Souris has possi- 
bilities up to 23,600,000,000 tons. 

The principal mines of the Estevan district are those 
of the Western Dominion Collieries Co., whose property is 
equipped for an output of 1000 tons per diem; those of 
the Manitoba & Saskatchewan Coal Co., equipped for an 
output of 2000 tons per diem; and those of the Eureka 
Coal & Brick Co., with an output of 200 tons per day. 
There are some 15 to 18 other smaller mines, supplying 
mostly local markets and working intermittently. 

According to a report just issued by the Dominion 
Government the 3,821,739 short tons of coal produced in 
Alberta for 1914 was 11.25 per cent. less than in 1913. 
The export of coal from Alberta to the United States 
last year was 106,087 tons, according to the official report. 
The declared export returns from this consular district 
show only 7774 tons. 

There are 246 coal-producing mines in the Province of 
Alberta, of which 62 were new mines opened up last year. 
The cost in lives of this 3,821,739 tons of coal last year 
was 209 victims of fatal accidents, of whom 189 were 
killed in the Hillcrest mine alone and 1 man on the sur- 
face, making the mining accidents, aside from the Hill- 
crest, only 20 for the whole province. 


North Dakota's New. Coal Laws 


By A. L. H. Sierer® 

Coal was the subject of two laws adopted by the North 
Dakota Legislature, which adjourned Mar. 5, 1915. 

One of these laws describes the word “coal” as including 
“all kinds of coal, and . . what is known as lg- 
nite coal.” The other law relates to the use of lignite coal 
in state and county institutions and schools. Summarized, 
the provisions of this act are as follows: 

The various state institutions, county buildings and 
public school houses of the state must “use for fuel native 





*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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or lignite coal or lignite-coal products, and it shall be un- 
lawful for any officer to purchase for use in such institu- 
tions any coal other than that taken from 
the mines within the boundaries of this state,” except when 
the cost of other fuel does not exceed that of native coal, 
and excepting public schools located six miles or more 
from a mine or railroad station. 

The purchases of lignite coal must be based upon pro- 
posals invited by notice in a newspaper published and 
having a general circulation in North Dakota and must be 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. Copies of 
such proposals must be filed with the Secretary of State. 
Proposals are to be based upon the standard of 2000 lb. 
per ton. 

The law reads as follows: 


Standard contract grade of lignite’ coal shall contain as 
delivered 33 per cent. of moisture as determined at 105 deg. C. 
For actual weight of moisture above 35 per cent. deduct 
proportionately the price per ton. Standard contract-grade 
lignite coal, water-free basis, shall contain from 10 to 15 
per cent. of ash.. For each 1 per cent. of ash above 15 per 
cent. deduct 2% per cent. of the bid price per ton. For each 
1 per cent. below the 10 per cent. add 12 per cent. of the bid 
price per ton. Standard contract-grade lignite coal shall 
contain, water-free basis, not over 2 per cent. of sulphur. 
For each 1 per cent. or major fraction thereof above 2 per 
cent. deduct 2 per cent. of the bid price per ton. Standard 
contract-grade lignite coal shall contain, water-free basis, 
9500 B.t.u., and the price per ton shall be based upon that 
number of heat units. When the B.t.u. are in excess of that 
amount, such excess shall be paid for proportionately; and, 
if the contents are less than 9500 B.t.u., then a proportionate 
amount shall be deducted from the price. The method of 
ascertaining the above facts shall be agreed upon between 
buyer and seller; provided, that any school or institution 
which does not use to exceed 50 tons of coal in any one year 
shall not be required to publish for proposals. 


Any board that violates the provisions of the act ren- 
ders its members personally hable for the purchase price 
of the coal and exempts the institution from lability; 
“provided, however, that this act shall not apply to country 
schools or public buildings where no janitor is employed.” 
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A Government Coal Mine 
By A. P. Connor 


This mine, which was shown on the front cover of 
Coat Ac last week, is owned and operated by the Federal 
Government. ‘The coal is a hgnite variety and is depos- 
ited in a flat bed. The mine consists of a series of drifts 
in a 9-ft. seam, while the workings extend to an average 
depth of 100 ft. below the surface of the ground. 

The main entry in the mine is about 2000 ft. long and 
6 ft. in height and width. The rooms where the work- 
ings have progressed are about 150 ft. long and 16 ft. 
wide. The mine is ventilated by motor-driven fans. The 
workings are wet, the water being collected in sumps and 
taken out in barrels. The average output of the mine is 
100 tons a day. The cost of mining the coal, including 
maintenance costs, has been found to be $1.78 a ton. The 
miners are provided with comfortable quarters free, and 
their wages average from $3.50 to $5 a day. 

The mine is situated at Williston, N. D., on the govern- 
mental reclamation project there. 

Claims to Ownership of Coal—When underlying coal is 
owned by a person other than the owner of the surface of 
land, any title acquired to the surface through adverse pos- 
session cannot be deemed to affect'the title to the coal. 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit; 


Shrewsbury vs. Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co.; 219 Federal 
Reporter 142.) j 
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The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—The Coshocton miners of Ohio ap- 
prove by referendum vote an agreement with the 
operators. The rate for run-of-mine coal ma- 
chine-mined is 51c. for wide work and 60c. for 
narrow work. A reduction in wages is demanded 
at a small mine in Pennsylvania, and the duration 
of a shutdown is extended at Vesta No. 5. Floyd 
County, Kentucky, is organized. 





The joint committee representing the miners and operators 
in the Coshocton district, which met at Coshocton, Ohio, last 
week, agreed on a wage scale. This was submitted to the 
referendum vote of the miners’ organization on Apr. 10 and 
was carried almost unanimously. In all, about 1200 miners in 
the district are affected, and they have been idle since Apr. 
1, 1914. 

The scale as formulated by the joint committee provides 
for 67.6c. for pick-mining on a mine-run basis. In machine- 
mining in wide places ile. will be paid for cutting and 40c. 
for loading, or a total of 51c. In mining by machine in narrow 
work 13c. will be paid for cutting and 47c. for loading, making 
60c. Inside workers are to be paid at the rate of $2.84 per 
day and outside labor at the same rate as provided in the 
former scale. C. L. Barnes was chairman of the conference, 
and the secretaries were E. P. Miller and C. R. Thrapp. 


Eastern Ohio Still on Strike 

In the eastern Ohio district there were no developments 
during the past week. Everyone appears to be awaiting the 
action of the legislature on the Gallagher amendment to the 
mine-run bill. It is announced that it has been placed on the 
house calendar for action Apr. 12. Eastern Ohio operators 
in general believe it will be adopted. 

The officials at the miners’ headquarters at Bellaire have 
issued a statement saying that the miners will not sign ex- 
cept on the mine-run basis, no matter what the legislature 
does with the Gallagher bill. 


A Mine Lowers Wages in Somerset County, Pennsylvania 

A correspondent at Garrett, Penn., writes that the Atlantic 
Coal Co. has demanded a reduction of 10% on all day labor 
and 5c. on each ton of coal, the schedule applying to No. 2 
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plant. It was also declared that nothing would hereafter be 
paid for setting timbers. This resulted in a strike of about 
200 miners. The Atlantic Coal Co. operates near Meyersdale, 
Penn., in the Somerset County district. 

It is much to be regretted that some operators think they 
are justified in reducing wages so as to take contracts away 
from other companies which are still paying the scale cus- 
tomary before the depression. All attempts to secure such 
advantages over their competitors injure the employees of 
the other companies and should be resisted by the men work- 
ing for any management seeking such a reduction. Every- 
one knows that no company would be disposed to reduce 
wages if it thought it would have to meet the competition 
resulting from equal reductions made by its rivals. The 
whole reasonableness of a cut in the wage-rate lies in the 
advantage it gives to one employer to undersell a competitor 
who pays a better wage. He is not out to create trade, but 
to secure it at the expense of another man who is more lib- 
eral to his men and who hesitates to add to their misfortunes 
by giving them at once both short pay and short time, 

Vesta No. 5 mine, owned by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., of Pittsburgh, reopened Apr. 8 after a long period of 
idleness. It is said that the miners refused to return to work 
unless 18 men formerly employed by the company were rein- 
stated. The company did not argue the matter, but closed 
down the mine. 


The Union in Kentucky and West Virginia 

In Floyd County, Kentucky, two organizers of the United 
Mine Workers of America have managed to form a strong 
branch of the organization, apparently with the approval of 
both miners, operators, business men and county Officials. 
The meetings were held in the courthouse. Two hundred 
charter members were admitted. 

The returns on the referendum in the New River and 
Winding Gulf coal field are now officially reported. The 
agreement recently made has been ratified by a majority of 
156% votes. Several local unions lost their votes because 
their returns were made under seal. These were Fayette, 
McAlpin, Tams, Glen White and Slab Fork. Eccles’ returns 
arrived late. Had the votes of these locals been counted 
their vote would have stood 1007 for ratification as against 
542% for rejection; so the action of these unions would have 
been to swell the small majority in the other parts of the 
field. Of the 40 unions voting, 23 were for ratification and 17 
for rejection. Of those favoring ratification, 12 voted unani- 
mously. On the other side 11 were equally clear as to the 
right course of action. 
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With Her Liniments and Patches 


HEN our youthful lives were pestered 
With the boil that ached and festered, 
And with gashes, bruises, scratches, 
Blisters, burns and stings galore, 
Mother soothed our wounded feelings 
And accomplished wondrous healings 
With her liniments and patches, 
Like a first-aid corps. 


Se performed the dual mission 

Of the surgeon and physician 

Till we felt that she could handle 
Any kind of cut or sore; 

But, arrived at man’s discretion, 

We are forced to make confession 

That she couldn’t hold a candle 
To the first-aid corps. 
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Always Swift and Always Ready 





LWAYS swift and always ready, 

Calm, self-confident and steady, 
Trained to shun the painful errors 

Made by rescuers before; 
Armed with bandage, gauze and lotion, 
Filled with courage and devotion, 
Grim disaster holds no terrors 

For the first-aid corps. 


CCIDENTS like laceration, 

Twisted limbs, asphyxiation, 
Severed artery and bleeding, 

And a half a hundred more, 
Fail in modern times to frighten, 
For the outlook’s bound to brighten 
When proficient help comes speeding 

With the first-aid corps. 
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Economic Utilization of Coal 


The American coal operator of today is a thorough 
economist. There was a time perhaps when guesswork 
and the rule-of-thumb answered the purpose of carrying 
on his business. Fortunately that time is past, and the 
modern operator must know the facts and takes nothing 
for granted. 

We have heard much in the recent past concerning the 
exhaustion of our coal measures, and “conservation of 
natural resources” has become a household word. Some 
people hold the view that we of the present generation 
are morally accountable to those that are to come after us 
for our profligate waste of the riches with which nature 
has endowed the world. 

However ethical such a doctrine may appear and how- 
ever high a literary polish may be given to the phraseology 
in which it is couched thinking people are of the belief 
that the present is ours to enjoy.and that we should make 
such use. of nature and her gifts as best to serve the pres- 
ent needs of humanity», Létithe future take care of itself. 
Coming generations will have their problems as we have 
ours and will doubtless be able to solve them by ways and 
means quite as efficient as those which we employ. 

We have long been accustomed to regard coal as a 
substance containing a certain number of British thermal 
units per pound, this heat being made available through 
chemical combination with a certain quality of atmos- 
pheric air. Coal has been and is now being purchased 
regularly on the basis of its heat content. A contract for 
fuel has been a balance between British thermal units 
upon one hand and dollars and cents upon the other. A 
ton of coal has meant so much heat and nothing else. It 
has been, and in large measure is still in the popular con- 
ception, a fuel and a fuel only—a storehouse of heat- 
energy which warms our homes, cooks our food, lights 
our buildings, hauls our trains, smelts our ores and drives 
our commerce to the four corners of the globe. 

Within the comparatively recent past, however, man 
has learned that coal contains more than British thermal 
units; that a multiplicity of products useful in the arts 
and sciences may be recovered from the gases evolved in 
the process of coking. Furthermore, the heat, the prin- 
cipal constituent for which the coal is dug, remains prac- 
tically undiminished. 

Besides the coke and gas which may be employed ad- 
vantageously for metallurgical purposes or for the gener- 
ation of power, the tar, ammonia, benzol, etc., recovered in 
the process of coking frequently possess a market value 
almost, if not quite, equal to the original coal as it was 
delivered to the byproduct’ ovens. 

In our present stage of development along economic 
lines, no one would venture the assertion that the utmost 
attainable has been reached. Development of the coal 
industry will proceed in the future as it has in the past, 
whenever and wherever such development and improve- 
ment will pay a reasonable dividend upon the capital 
necessarily invested. 
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The invested capital of production is increasing, but not 
so rapidly as is the cost of coal. Consequently the time 
may not be far distant when we may reasonably anticipate 
that, notwithstanding the high fixed charges of the by- 
product coking plant, we will no more consider burning 
raw coal for the sake only of the heat which is thus liber- 
ated than today we habitually eat wheat in preference to 
bread. 

But this improvement in the utilization of coal will not 
come about as a measure of conservation. It will tran- 
spire rather from natural economic causes, such as the 
increasing cost of coal production and transportation. 
The products evolved will be many and varied, but their 
market value will be such that when the cost of the raw 
coal is properly proportioned, heat (or the primary prod- 
uct for which the coal is mined) will be little if any more 


expensive than it is at the present day. 
S 


The Have-Nota im California 


California in 1913 had 35 coal miners and two operat- 
ing coal mines, and it produced 24,839 tons of coal. It 
also at one time had a Special Commissioner of Mine 
Accidents who, once appointed, promptly muckraked the 
coal operators in other states than his own, not being able 
to find any at home, and made statements from which a 
competent technical mining man would have refrained 
largely because they were not true. 

But California, being a revolutionary state, has not 
been satisfied with these services to the industry, but has 
recently memorialized Congress to inaugurate Govern- 
ment ownership of coal mines, the Assembly of the state 
showing a marvelous unanimity and voting for the resolu- 
tion 49 to 5. Assemblyman Downing, a socialist of Los 
Angeles, introduced the bill. 

The Sacramento, Calif., journalist who recorded the 
fact declares that the California legislature never did this 
before. It is its first offense apparently; let us hope it 
will be its last. The reporter declares that “the project 
calls for the supplying of citizens with coal at the cost-of- 
production price.” 

‘Herein is the goal of much of the present-day social- 
ism—the abolition of profit. When, however, the govern- 
ment absorbs all the businesses of the world and runs 
them all without profit, when also all the sources of taxa- 
tion. are cut off because private ownership is at an end, 
shall we not long for some profits to build our plants, 
excavate our railroads and common roads and meet the 
constant needs for expansion? Everywhere we go we see 
evidences of profit—factories, bridges, docks, dwellings, 
tipples, power-houses and what not. Only where Indians 
and savages live are none to be found. 

To seek an end of profits is nihilism and not socialism. 
We fear that the mild climate of the state has unbraced 
the Californians and made many of them disposed to 
policies which can end only in the death of civilization. 
And like the man who was asked where he preferred to 
have a carbuncle they declare they like best to have it on 
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‘the other fellow: They would like to see the regulation of 
industry tried on the sister states. 

A coal miners’ organ quotes a diatribe by Scott Near- 
ing, an instructor in political economy at the University 
of Pennsylvania and at Swarthmore College, Pennsyl- 
vania. In it he says: 


Is not the world beginning to realize that today the most 
sinister crimes against the ideals of Christ’s religion are 
committed by the system of industry for profit? 


If he will change realize to imagine we will agree with 
him. The world is truly beginning to believe that profits 
need an apology. But when we note that almost every 
improvement is derived from capital which is created by 
profit, then that profit becomes to us as dear as our homes, 
as indispensable as our means of employment. We know, 
when we reflect, that almost all construction is from the 
profits of some business somewhere if not of the business 
where the improvements are made. 

Increasing Connellsville Coke 
Production 

Iron and to a lesser extent metallurgical fuel are re- 
garded as trade barometers. It is a well-recognized fact 
that when the steel mills of the land are busy other in- 
dustries follow suit, and no man needs to go hungry if he 
is willing and able to work. 

“Metallurgical fuel such as coke is produced only about 
as fast as it is needed, and consequently its rate of pro- 
duction is an index to industrial conditions scarcely less 
sensitive and reliable than the manufacture of steel and 
iron. 

During the past three months, or since the beginning of 
the present year, the production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region has been steadily increasing. The first week 
in January saw about 200,000 tons of this fuel produced 
in that locality. At the present time the production is 
slightly over 280,000 tons’ weekly. 

While many mines in the coke region have worked 
steadily for many months past, the majority have been on 
part time or closed down altogether. Many are now, 
however, either resuming operations after a shutdown or 
are increasing their capacity. 

The reports from southwestern Pennsylvania have in 
the past few weeks been particularly encouraging. One 
hundred ovens have been blown in at Allison No. 2. The 
Ellsworth Colliery Co.’s works at Cokeburg and Ells- 
worth have been placed in full operation. The Marianna 
mine of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. is working with 500 
men. One hundred ovens were recently fired at Alicia, 
making 400 at that place. Reliance is operating 235 
ovens six days per week; 35 additional ovens have been 
fired at the Century plant; 120 ovens were recently fired 
at Thompson No. 1 plant, making 400 in all, or the entire 
oven installation. Furthermore it appears to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that other plants will be starting within 
the next few weeks. 

Whatever may have received the bulk of the blame for 
the present business depression, it would appear that one 
real cause of lessened prosperity lay in a lack of con- 
fidence. It would further appear that this lack of con- 
fidence is now vanishing and that better times are in store. 
While the wheels of industry are not turning as rapidly as 
they have sometimes done, their rapidity of rotation is at 
present increasing, slowly perhaps, but nevertheless stead- 
ily and surely. 
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State Mime Reports 


Owing to the frequent changes in mine-inspection offi- 
cials, the state mine reports are often less valuable and 
less readily usable than they should be. In the short 
tenure of office, the incumbents do not have time to ob- 
serve, consider and correct the shortcomings of their re- 
ports. Some are, however, most complete, notably those 
of Pennsylvania, Illinois and West Virginia. 

Every report should contain a preface stating the 
period which the report covers, the number of pounds in 
a ton, the inclusion or exclusion of mine managers, super- 
intendents, clerks, safety bosses and firebosses in the 
enumeration of employees, the statement whether wash- 
ery tonnages have reference to coal washed from culm 
banks only or to all coal received by such washeries, 
a declaration that coke-oven employees and strippers are 
or are not included in the enumeration of outside men 
and a statement showing which coal mines are recorded 
and which excluded and whether the coal output is sup- 
plemented by a clay or other noncarboniferous product 
at any of the mines the output of which is recorded. 
In this way false inferences will be avoided. 

Then also all instructions given to those who fill the 
forms should be repeated here in full. The rules guiding 
the tabulating clerks should also be given. It is import- 
ant to know, for instance, if the “number of days worked” 
is calculated as an average of the collieries taken as units 
or whether it is a weighted 'average and whether the 
weight is made dependent on tonnage produced or em- 
ployees engaged. 

Thus one tabulator might add the days worked at some 
100 collieries and divide by 100. Another would multiply 
the tonnage produced by the days worked and finally add 
these products, dividing the sum by the total output. 
Another would take the products of days worked and men 
employed at each colliery, add these together and divide 
the result by the total number of employees. The last 
method is preferable to all others. 

A list of the mine inspectors, the numbers and the 
geographic bounds of their districts would also be ex- 
tremely valuable. Most of the reports omit one or more 
of the statements mentioned, and reference to the con- 
tents is thereby made difficult. One report on its cover 
even failed to record the name of the state to which the 
report referred. 

It would be well if the nature of inquiries could be 
standardized in the various states so that results might 
be made more precisely comparable. Matters of this kind 
are well worthy of the attention of the Mine Inspectors’ 
Institute of the United States of America. 
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A Profitable Season for the 
| Retailer 

The, winter just closed has been a most satisfactory 
one to the retail dealers from the standpoint of profits, 
although the tonnage handled has been smaller. This is 
due to the fact that what coal has been shipped,,to the 
yards has been furnished at a minimum cost, including 
handling and hauling. Labor has been plentiful at less 
cost than in many seasons past, and the retailer has un- 
doubtedly. benefited on this score. The open winter has 
also permitted quick deliveries at a low cost, and the 
retailer has been able to buy his coal at the lowest prices 
in several years. 
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Recognition of Bravery 


Letter No. 11—I want to add a few words to what 
has already been said in regard to the recognition of 
acts of heroism in rescue work. I want to say, in the 
start, that I thoroughly believe that such acts of heroism 
and self-sacrifice in the mine warrant the same recog- 
nition as similar acts of bravery on the battlefield. 

We read in our daily newspapers of the unselfish sac- 
rifice of many lives in the European War. Men give 
their lives for the sole purpose of perpetuating the 
honor of their country and flag. These deeds are being 
enacted on the land, in the air, on the sea and beneath 
the waves. In many cases the actors face inevitable 
death. The same is true of the miner, with the difference 
that his acts are performed in the dark recesses of the 
mine away from public view. But the field of battle 
furnishes no greater danger than the mines, where rescue 
work often means “a race with death.” 

I am proud to say that in time of accident there are 
always men in large numbers willing, ready and anxious 
to go to the rescue of their fellows in danger. 'There 
is no spectacular display in this service, but trained men 
equipped with uptodate rescue apparatus and devices for 
resuscitating those overcome with gas enter the mine 
heedless of their own danger. Anything else would be 
cowardly and unworthy of a true miner. 

Every precaution is taken in the training of men for 
rescue work. The apparatus is constantly inspected and 
kept in perfect working order ready for any emergency. 
The captain of the rescue team examines the apparatus 
twice a week. In addition to these precautions, in the 
event of an explosion, the rescuers wearing the appar- 
atus, before entering the mine, examine carefully every 
part to see that the valves are in working order and the 
tanks fully charged with oxygen and that all unions 
and joints are gas-tight. 

It is needless to say that these men recognize the 
dangers they are about to encounter. By all means their 
heroic work should receive recognition. 

J. W. PowE Lt. 

Windham, Mont. 
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Mining Laws and Legislation 


Letter No. 1—Referring to Mr. Hogarth’s letter, Coat 
AcE, Apr. 3, p. 613, regarding mining laws, etc., I wish 
to take issue with him in what he says about the need 
of the mine superintendent having a certificate, for two 
reasons. 

The first reason is that the same line of argument 
could be extended to include the general superintendent, 
general manager and president, which would be im- 
practicable. The same line of argument might be used 
also to show that because the superintendent, general 
superintendent or general manager is in authority over 
the mining engineer, master mechanic or electrician, he 
must in himself be all of these things. 
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The second reason is that one certificated official in 
charge of one job would seem to be enough; and the fore- 
man, being in direct and immediate charge of the inside 
of the mine, should be that one. Also, it frequently 
happens that the superintendent is chosen as much for 
his executive ability as for his mining knowledge, and 
if he has sufficient executive ability to be a superintend- 
ent he will not insist on his foreman committing any 
act that would endanger the men under him; or doing 
so, he should be amenable to the law. The law must 
place the responsibility for the safe operation of a mine 
on some one person, and why not on the foreman? 

If Mr. Hogarth’s line of reasoning were followed to its 
logical conclusion the responsibility could not be placed 
on the superintendent on the ground that he must 
act in accordance with orders from his general man- 
ager; nor on the general manager, who must act in 
accordance with the orders of his president, and he in 
turn is controlled by his board of directors. 

I do, however, agree with Mr. Hogarth in what he says 
about graded certificates for gaseous and nongaseous 
mines and with his suggestion that there should be 
more frequent inspection of the working faces with ref- 
erence to roof and timbering conditions. I will even 
go further than Mr. Hogarth and suggest that in every 
mine the foreman should have sufficient competent as- 
sistants so that each working place shall be visited at 
least twice each working day by a competent person 
who shall have sufficient authority to see that the work- 
men properly protect and care for themselves. 

EpwarD H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The Layland Mine Ixplosion 


Letter No. 1—In the issue of Coat Agr, Mar. 27, p. 
549, there appeared a criticism of the part taken by the 
federal Bureau of Mines in the rescue work at Layland, 
W. Va., following the explosion, Mar. 2, in the mine 
of the New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co. 

Since the organization of the Bureau of Mines it or 
some of its officials have been the object of attack from 
men of the mining fraternity who should know better. 
Instead of handing out body-blows to the department 
at every opportunity afforded, these men should be their 
best friends and ardent supporters of the work the bureau 
was organized to perform. This would go far toward 
an early realization of the desired results; namely, to 
develop the most efficient rescue organization and, at 
the same time, carry on effective research work for the 
benefit of the men employed in the mine. 

In regard to the criticism made in the Coan Agz edi- 
torial referred to above, I want to suggest that if the 
federal rescue corps is open to criticism in this instance, 
the state inspection department is also worthy of the 
same charge. My purpose in writing at the present 
time is to point out the mistake of making a hasty criti- 
cism, which could be avoided by more mature thought. 
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All practical mining men know that the work of rescue 
in mines is often carried on under difficulties that ren- 
der progress slow indeed. Such was the case in the 
Layland mine, where the haulage road was badly blocked 
by the débris resulting from the explosion; and the 
work of rescue, for that reason, had to be started and 
carried on through the air-course, until later when the 
clearing away of the wreckage made it possible to reverse 
the air current in the mine and enter by way of the 
main-haulage road. 

As explained in Coat AGE, Mar. 20, p. 509, the stop- 
page of the fan for the purpose of making this change 
in the circulation produced a decided change within the 
mine, which was shortly after noticed by the five men 
entombed behind an improvised stopping in the ninth- 
left entry. It did not take long for these five men, who 
had been well provided with food and water in their 
prison, to make their escape along the main-haulage 
road, under the changed conditions. 

It is not claimed that either these five men or the 
remaining 42 men, for that matter, entombed behind two 
improvised stoppings in the tenth-left entry were res- 
cued by the men who had labored so hard for nearly 
three days to accomplish this end. The rescue, if such 
it may be called, was the result of their own initiative; 
and yet the inference to be drawn from the criticism 
to which I have referred is that if the air was good 
enough for these men to walk out of the mine without 
the aid of helmets, it surely would have permitted res- 
cuers to pursue their work of investigating those portions 
of the mine not yet reached. If this inference is merited, 
every man on the rescue corps should be awarded a 
leather medal. 

It is not clear why the men on the staff of the bureau 
are subjected so often to special criticism, while the 
state mine inspector, who is naturally better acquainted 
with the local conditions and who is generally better 
paid for his service than men of the bureau corps, es- 
capes such criticism. It should be recognized that more 
harm than good results from so doing. Messrs. Holmes, 
Rice and Paul, at the head of the rescue work of the 
bureau, have several times pointed out that the work of 
rescuing entombed men and the stoppage of mine fires 
is not regarded by them as a “secondary affair,” as some 
miners and mine officials have assumed. It is this false 
idea of the bureau’s work and aims that has led at 
times to unjust condemnation, because these men, trained 
to scientific work and methods, have refused to sacri- 
fice their lives in what would prove, on more mature 
thought and the exercise of calm judgment, a futile 
effort. The fact is that, with all this caution on the 
part of a trained rescue corps, a greater percentage of 
the men engaged in this work have lost their lives than 
can be shown by the statistics of any other industry. 
This fact alone should answer any accusation of cowardice 
or indifference. 

Farr Puay. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 


Letter No. 2—I have been much interested in reading 
the account of the Layland mine explosion, Coan AGE, 
Mar. 20, p. 508, which seems, however, to give undue 
credit to the rescue men of the state and federal depart- 
ments. The account shows that 54 men in all escaped from 
the mine. Of these, seven owe their lives to the work of the 
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hastily organized local rescuers, under the lead of Gen- 
eral Manager Bertolet. My purpose in writing is not 
to cast any reflection on the heroic work of any class 
of mine rescuers, who certainly earn the right to all 
the credit due them. I only desire to rehearse a few 
facts of which I have personal knowledge, having en- 
gaged for a considerable time in the work of rescue at 
this mine. 

The explosion occurred Tuesday morning, Mar. 2, 
shortly after the miners had started work at the face. 
The damage caused by the explosion has been previously 
described, but the general plan of the mine may not be 
thoroughly understood. The Layland mine or mines 
consists, practically, of a pair of main tunnels, running 
along the face of the mountain, a few hundred feet under 
cover. Cross-tunnels are driven into the hill off this 
main tunnel, and these cross-tunnels or entries form 
practically separate mines known as “No. 3 mine,” “No. 
4 mine,” etc. There were 13 butt-entries turned to the 
left off the haulage road of No. 3 mine. The distance 
on the main tunnel, from No. 3 mine to No. 4 mine, 
is 2400 to 2600 ft. There were nine butt-entries driven 
to the left off the haulage road of No. 4 mine. No. 6 left 
entry, in No. 3 mine, is cut through to the No. 4 mine 
air-course. The main tunnel extends a few thousand 
feet beyond the mouth of No. 4 mine, and butt-entries 
are turned off this main tunnel, inby of that point. 
The face of the main tunnel is considerably higher in 
elevation than the face of No. 3 mine. 

It was but a short time after the explosion occurred 
that the seven men referred to in the article in Coan 
AcE walked out of the mine. These men had worked 
in No. 4 left entry, in No. 3 mine. 

The fan had been disabled and put out of commis- 
sion by the force of the explosion, but repairs were quickly 
made and the fan started again. The first efforts of 
the local rescuers were to establish a current of air in 
No. 3 mine, as they were of the opinion that more men 
were still alive in that time. They soon had the air 
conducted along No. 3 air-course to the sixth-left entry, 
which was cut through to No. 4 mine, as previously 
stated. The mouth of the sixth-left entry, in No. 3 
mine, was 1200 to 1500 ft. from where the men were 
entombed, as was developed later. Up to this time the 
local rescue party had been led by a superintendent of 
the New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co. 

It was about this time that the state officials arrived 
on the scene. Following a short conference, it was de- 
cided to abandon the idea of further exploring No. 3 
mine at that time, and the men were withdrawn and 
started to explore the workings of No. 4 mine, advancing 
as rapidly as possible along the left air-course of the 
main tunnel. This work had the effect to reverse the 
air in No. 3 mine, which was soon filled with the return 
air from No. 4 mine, the intake to No. 4 being now 
conducted through the main-tunnel air-course to those 
workings. 

This condition of the circulation in the mine contin- 
ued from Tuesday night until Friday night, when the 
fan was stopped, as has been stated, for the purpose of 
reversing the air current in the mine, in order to make 
it possible to explore further the workings in No. 3 
mine. The fan was stopped from about 12:30 Friday 
night until about noon Saturday, by which time all the 
entombed men were out of the mine. 
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As has been stated, about 8:15 Saturday morning, 
while the fan was stopped, to the surprise of everyone 
five miners walked out of No. 3 mine with their lighted 
carbide lamps on their heads. They stated that they, had 
come from the ninth-left entry in No. 3 mine, in which 
entry they had barricaded themselves shortly after the 
explosion occurred. They stated, further, that 42 men 
were still in the tenth-left entry in the same mine, where 
they had gone immediately after the explosion to barri- 
cade themselves in a similar manner. 

It is true that rescuers at once proceeded into the 
mine to find the 42 men reported to be in the tenth- 
left entry. They found these men and assisted them out. 
The fact remains, however, that the men could have come 
out themselves, in the same manner as the five men who 
preceded them from the ninth-left entry. They would 
have done this probably in another hour had not the 
rescuers appeared in the meantime. ‘The escape of these 
men from their entombment should therefore not be 
credited to the rescue work, but rather to their own 
cool judgment and self-possession in barricading them- 
selves in these entries and not attempting to escape 
from the mine immediately after the explosion occurred, 
in which attempt they would undoubtedly have perished. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that the Layland mine was 
not a gaseous one, or there would have occurred a second 
explosion when the entombed men came out with their 
open lights. This would have proved a serious matter 
as there were then from 50 to 75 rescuers in the mine. 
Having recited these facts of my own observation I am 
- willing to allow all readers to judge for themselves 
where credit belongs. 

ONE OF THE RESCUERS. 

——, W. Va. 

When Should Rescue Work 

Be Abandoned? 


Letter No. 1—The editorial that appeared some time 
since in Coat Aag, Jan. 9, p. 90, entitled “When Should 
Rescue Work Be Abandoned?” attracted my attention. 
The question of rescue work has always appealed to me 
very strongly by reason of its seriousness and impor- 
tance. 

The question of how far réscuers are justified in 
risking their own lives in the attempt to save others 
will always meet with a variety of opinions among min- 
ing men. For myself, I want to. say emphatically that 
I am of the opinion that rescue work should never be 
abandoned as long as there is the remotest chance to 
get into the mine and until the last man has been res- 
cued or accounted for. 

The history of coal mining is replete with instances 
where entombed miners have been rescued days after 
the occurrence of the explosion that made them prisoners 
in the mines. In a few instances these unfortunate 
men have found their way out through the Stygian 
darkness of the mine and have come unassisted to day- 
light, safety and home, after they had been given up as 
lost. Such instances will be repeated from time to time 
in the annals of coal mining yet to be written. 

There is manifested, too often, the tendency of mining 
men when reviewing the results of rescue work following 
a great mine disaster to criticize the actions of those 
who had charge of the work. This criticism is offered 
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after the true conditions that existed atthe time in the 
mine had become fully known. The story of rescue has 
been read,.as it were from an open book, with all the 
knowledge that subsequent investigation. has made avail- 
able. The fact is ignored that the rescuers at the time 
knew nothing of the conditions prevailing in the work- 
ings, the location of the men whom they hoped to save 
or the possibilities of their own chances of success and 
safety. All of this information now clearly revealed had 
then to be judged by meager facts and experience, in 
the excitement of the moment when the fate of fellow- 
workers rested on instant and wise action. 

In this connection I recall the words of Sir Thomas 
Holland, referring to the tragic death of W. H. Picker- 
ing, H. M., mine inspector, who sacrificed his life in the 
attempt to rescue any possible survivors of the first ex- 
plosion in the Cadeby main colliery, of July 9, 1912. 
Mr. Holland remarked: 


It is easy to be wise after the event; it is easy apparently 
in the comfort of an office chair to criticize the wisdom of 
more experienced men; but we often fail to distinguish be- 
tween the conclusions which were justified by the facts be- 
fore the rescuers at the time and those which are developed 
later. é 
Fancy Pickering sitting at the surface estimating the risks 
of another explosion while his fellows were dying below! 
Doubtless if the rescue party had been restrained long enough, 
in this case as in similar cases, they could have proved the 
futility of an attempt, as the men would then have been dead. 

But the deeds of men like Pickering and Scott are worth 
more than lives; through their deaths the spirit of the race 
lives, for to this world a brave man dying in the face of danger 
is worth more than ten cowards living and carefully count- 
ing the costs. 


The keynote of rescue work is a high degree of courage 
without recklessness. For this there should be selected 
men of strong physique, known courage and superior 
natural intelligence. Their motto should be, “Save the 
lives of others, if possible, even at the.cost, perhaps, of 
our own.” | 

In closing, I want to quote one verse from Berton 
Braley’s poem entitled, “The Boys of the Rescue Crew,” 
which appeared in Coat Ags, Vol. 4, p. 685. It reads 
as follows: 

“By day or night 
It’s theirs to fight 
With death itself in view, 
And they face their fate 
With hearts elate, 
The boys of the Rescue Crew!” 
J. W. PowEtt. 

Windham, Mont. 

Longwall in the Pittsburgh 
Seam 


Letter No. 5—There is only one way in which the No. 
8 seam of coal in the eastern Ohio and the Panhandle 
district of West Virginia can be worked on the longwall 
system, and that is by the adoption of the longwall-re- 
treating plan. If the capital invested will permit of driy- 
ing the entries to the boundary lines of the property and 
longwall work be then started at that point, on the re- - 
treating system, I believe the work would undoubtedly 
prove successful. 

It has long been the custom for Pennsylvania mining 
men who have migrated into these districts to hold up their 
hands in holy horror on being informed that from 45 to 
50 per cent. of the coal must be left in the ground. When 
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these men start to operate the mines in these districts, 
they immediately begin to devise plans for extracting the 
pillar coal. In many cases, they start recovery work on 
a splendid scale. They procure a couple of dozen good 
pick-men and for a period of from two to six months the 
work of recovery booms. 

At about this time, however, by an inexorable rule, it is 
found necessary to rush timber, cement and other material 
into the mine to build cribs to control the squeeze that 
has set in and threatens to close the mine. This condi- 
tion may continue for a couple of months longer, when 
the company gives up the idea of being able to recover 
the pillar coal, and the man with the big idea of “pillar 
recovery” is forced to hunt another job—an older and a 
wiser man. 

It is not strange that a mining man used to a fairly 
good recovery becomes heartbroken when he is obliged to 
leave these pillars and stumps required for the successful 
working of the No. 8 seam in these districts. But let them 
take the advice of one who has tried, and let it alone. In 
working this seam the fact has to be learned by hard ex- 
perience that the soft shale underlying the hard limerock 
will not permit the “gradual settlement” that has been 
claimed by longwall advocates in this discussion. 

As far as I have been able to learn, this limerock has 
not been broken in eastern Ohio or in the Panhandle dis- 
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trict of West Virginia. Another fact that’ must be learned 
in respect to the working of this seam is that the slate 
over the coal cannot be used to build the packwalls re- 
quired in the longwall system. The nature of this slate is 
such that it air-slakes and crumbles to pieces in a few days, 
before it is possible to complete the brushing of the roof 
necessary to keep the roads open in longwall work. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, I believe longwall can 
be introduced and successfully conducted, on the retreat- 
ing plan, in both of these districts; but the man who at- 
tempts to work the longwall system in any other way will 
lose out so quickly that he will not know how it hap- 
pened. 

I would like to see a retreating plan of longwall sub- 
mitted, in the pages of Coat Acs, that would be adapted 
to the working of the No. 8 seam in eastern Ohio and the 
Panhandle district. I am convinced that if these discus- 
sions are continued practical results will follow, and a good 
plan will be developed that will avoid the deplorable loss of 
coal in the working of this seam. With the present plan 
of working this waste of coal is apparently unavoidable, 
but every effort should be made to stop such waste, by the 
adoption of a plan that will be feasible and practicable, 
in the operation of coal mines. 

O. P. Rator. 

——, Ohio. 
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By J. T. BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


INFLAMMATION AND EXPLOSION OF GAS 

Theory of Inflammation—The inflammation of a combus- 
tible gas involves, at least, two main conditions that are 
essential to the reaction. They are as follows: 

1. The presence of another gas that will support the com- 
bustion by reason of the different affinities of the elements 
of the gases that invite dissociation and recombination to 
form other compounds. 

2. A rise of temperature, at the point of contact of the 
two gases, sufficient to start the reaction. 

The ignition of a combustible gas in some cases (carbon 
monoxide) requires, besides the above, the presence of water 
vapor. 

Temperature of Ignition—At the same pressure and under 
the same conditions of ignition, the temperature at which a 
given gas inflames or the temperature of ignition for that gas 
is fixed. The following table gives the average temperatures 
-of ignition, as determined by experiment: 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURES OF IGNITION OF 
COMBUSTIBLE GASES IN NORMAL AIR 


Temperature of 


Gas Symbol Ignition (Deg. F.) 
MET POM  IMONOXICEC 6. bo <cne. evans co 1240 
LETS CaN SR 9 pres Pat SOC RA ReOLR Gry 1212 
ATOM er eis an sa sue Aiciats B «a CoHes 1140 
Ethene (olefiant gas)...... CoH, 1124 
PEEMMELT O POT Wniais\ calle staid porn x “aveys He 1077 
IMGOLVLOUOU Aes cmiciv ccea sia ane 46 CoH. 970 


The Nature of Flame—Flame, as here considered, is burn- 
ing gas. It may be luminous or nonluminous, according to the 
presence or absence of carbon either free or combined as 
hydrocarbons. The incandescence of the carbon particles when 
present renders the flame luminous. This is the case with 
most oil-fed flames and flames burning in a dusty atmosphere. 
The flame of hydrogen burning in clear, pure air is prac- 
tically _nonluminous. _Methane produces an almost nonlum- 
inous flame, but the flame of the heavy hydrocarbon gases is 
always more or less luminous. 


The Temperature of Flame—The temperature of flame is 
variable, owing to numerous conditions that affect the com- 
bustion of the gas both as to its rapidity and completeness. 
The. temperature will vary in different parts of the same 
flame, because of a variable supply of air that not only affects 
the combustion of the gas but absorbs much of the heat de- 
veloped and lowers the temperature of the flame. 

Owing to these varying conditions it is clearly impossi- 
ble to calculate the actual flame temperature of a burning 
gas. This is often roughly assumed to be about one-half 
of the theoretical value as calculated from the heat of com- 
bustion per pound of gas and the heat absorbed by the cor- 
responding products of combustion, for each degree rise in 
temperature. 

It is important not to confuse the flame temperature of a 
combustible gas with its temperature of ignition, as they 
have no connection with each other, 
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Influence of Temperature on Explosion—A rise of the 
initial temperature of an explosive mixture slightly extends 
the lower inflammable limit, but has no appreciable effect 
on the higher limit, owing to the small relative value of the 
increase aS compared with the high temperature developed 
in the explosion. 


Influence of Pressure on Explosion—Pressure exerted on 
an explosive mixture increases its power to absorb heat and 
thus renders it more readily ignitable. In other words, an 
increase of pressure lowers the lower inflammable limit of 
an explosive gaseous mixture. An increase of pressure, by 
increasing the velocity of propagation of the explosion in 
the mixture, raises the temperature developed and extends 
the higher inflammable limit. In other words, an inerease 
of pressure widens the explosive range of a combustible gas. 


Influence of Relative Humidity on Explosion—While the 
presence of moisture (water vapor) in a gaseous mixture is 
often necessary to secure its explosion, as explained in ref- 
erence to carbon monoxide, the water vapor absorbs much 
of the heat and lowers'the temperature developed, thereby 
reducing the rate of combination and the force of the ex- 
plosion, except where fine coal dust is suspended in the air, 
when partial dissociation may take place in the water vapor 
and result in increasing the energy of the reaction. 


Influence of Catalysis to Cause Explosion—Catalysis is 
the effect produced by a foreign substance to assist chemical 
reaction between two other substances, while the substance 
itself undergoes no change—first discovered by Berzelius. 
Much differenec of opinion exists as to the suggested eatalytiec 
action of fine incombustible dust suspended in mine air, to 
assist the explosion of combustible gases. Finely powdered 
stone dust has been shown to retard the ignition of coal 
dust by mixing with and diluting the latter. This effect, 
however, is wholly physical and not related to the possible 
catalytic action referred to by Sir Frederick Abel and others 
who have studied the subject closely. ( 


Influence of Character of Initial Impulse—The manner in 
which the gas is ignited or the character of the initial im- 
pulse determines largely the explosion of gaseous mixtures. 
For example, a firedamp mixture ignited by a lamp flame 
may not explode, while if fired by the flame of a bloewnout 
or windy shot, the greater volume and intensity of the flame 
may cause an explosion. 

The volume of the flame is important, because it envelops 
a larger portion of the gaseous mixture and ignition is thus 
started generally throughout the mass, causing a greater 
development of heat and reducing the percentage of loss by 
radiation, convection and conduction. 

The intensity of the initial impulse or the higher tem- 
perature of the igniting flame will often cause the explosion 
of a gaseous mixture that would burn quietly if ignited by 
a less intense source of heat energy. The dissipation of heat 
is so rapid and general in a burning gas that the transition 
from inflammation to explosion requires a conservation of 
heat or greater local energy than can often be realized in 
the large open workings of a well-ventilated mine. 
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Shipment and Transportation 

of Coal 

I would appreciate answers to the following questions: 

1. Is it true that the loss of coal from steel coal cars 
while in motion and, particularly, by theft when the cars 
are standing on sidings at stations is sufficient to cause 
any material loss to shippers? 

2. Are there standard specifications for use in con- 
structing steel coal cars? If so, can you give me the di- 
mensions required and the details of construction gen- 
erally included in such specifications. 

3. What is the clearance between the top of cars and 
coal chutes or loaders at the mine and at coal bergs? Can 
these chutes, as a general rule, be raised and lowered to 
accommodate cars of different types? 

4, How is the coal distributed in the cars when load- 
ing; does the chute swing from end to end of the car so as 
to distribute the coal evenly, or is the coal distributed 
by manual labor? 

5. Kindly mention a list of the principal coal compan- 
ies shipping coal to market and give any data that may be 
available showing losses in transit between shippers and 
distributors of coal. 

A. L. WYMAN. 

Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

teplying to these questions in the order in which they 
are given, it may be stated that— 

1. The shrinkage of coal shipments, in transit, is the 
result of several causes that vary in different localities 
and under different conditions of preparation of the coal 
for shipment. These losses are no greater in the use of 
steel coal cars than where wooden flats are employed. 
The loss is very much decreased by the use of box cars, for 
the reason that there is less loss by the drying out of the 
coal in transit and by theft while standing on the sid- 
ing, since these cars are closed and sealed before the ship- 
ment is made. 

The shrinkage of the shipping weight is sometimes only 
apparent, due to imperfect weighing of the coal either 
at the point of shipment or at the destination. <A real 
shrinkage may be due to the drying out of the coal, which 
is often shipped from the mine in a wet condition, or to 
actual loss by falling off the cars when the coal has been 
improperly loaded; or it may be occasioned by theft while 
the cars have been standing on the siding or, as sometimes 
happens, the coal is taken from the cars for use on en- 
gines when the regular supply runs short. The loss by 
theft is always greater in the cold seasons of the year. 
These losses are all variable and cannot be accurately es- 
timated. 

2. Different railroads have different standard require- 
ments regulating the dimensions of cars for different 
shipping purposes. The details of construction are de- 
termined by contract of the manufacturing company with 
the engineering department of the road for which the 
cars are made, or by the specifications furnished by that 
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department to their own shops. An interesting table 
giving the limiting dimensions for different styles of cars. 
and railroads was published in Coat Aaz, Vol. 6, p. 462. 

3. <A clearance of 4 or 6 in. is generally allowed be- 
tween the top of the coal as loaded on the car and the bot- 
tom of the loading chute. Some railroads have regula- 
tions specifying the height to which coal can be loaded 
above the top of railroad flats. In this connection, an 
interesting article, giving the instructions issued by the 
St. Louis & San Francisco R.R. to coal shippers on its 
lines, appeared in Coat Aas, Vol. 4, p. 747%. The in- 
structions provided, in that case, for a height of 26 in. 
from the top of steel cars to the top of coal. For wooden 
cars this height was reduced to 20 in. 

In general, loading chutes are stationary and cannot be 
raised or lowered. In many cases, however, a movable 
apron is provided at the bottom of the chute that can be 
raised or lowered a few inches. 

4, There are numerous appliances for distributing the 
coal evenly in the car when loading. The most of these 
are adapted to the loading of box cars, which present the 
difficulty that all the coal must be run into the car through 
the center door. Some of these loaders employ a chute 
that can be run into the car and turned so as to throw 
the coal into either end. In other forms of loaders, the 
platform on which the car stands when being loaded is 
tilted so as to throw the coal first to one end of the car 
and then to the other. For a more eyen loading of flat 
cars and to avoid the breaking of the coal, a special load- 
ing boom has been designed by the Roberts & Schaeffer 
Co. that can be raised and lowered as the coal is piled 
in the car. This loading boom has a shaking motion that 
assists the coal in sliding down the chute. 

Loading chutes are not arranged to swing from one end 
of the car to the other when loading flat cars, but even 
distribution of the coal is effected by letting the car down 
on the track as the coal is loaded, the loading beginning 
at the lower end of the car. Manual labor is now only 
employed for distributing or “chunking” the coal when 
loading box cars and for trimming the top of coal flats 
ready for shipment. 

5. Some of the largest shippers of coal, in different 
states, are as follows: 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., operating in Alabama and 
Tennessee; Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., operating in Colorado; 
New Staunton Coal Co.; the Superior Coal Co.; Bunsen Coal 
Co., operating in Illinois; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co., Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co., Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
Delaware & Hudson Co., Susquehanna Coal Co., all operating 
in the Pennsylvania anthracite region; Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Consolidated Connells- 
ville Coke Co., all operating in the Pennsylvania bituminous 
district; Consolidation Coal Co., Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal 
Co., Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries Co., all operating in 
West Virginia. 

No tables are available showing the specific losses of 
coal in transit between shippers and distributors of coal. 
Information in this regard can be best obtained by apply- 
ing directly to coal distributors. 
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Alabama First-Class Mine Foree- 
men’s Examination, Held 
Jan. 25-28, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—Where shots are being fired in mines produc- 
ing large volumes of explosive gas what precaution should 
be adopted in firing the same? 

Ans.—Under these conditions, all shots should be fired 
by competent and authorized shotfirers after the men have 
withdrawn from the mine. A thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of inspection of all holes drilled in the coal should 
be employed. These holes should be charged and fired 
by the shotfirers, who should have authority to refuse to 
charge and fire any hole that in their judgment is un- 


safe. It would be an advantage to use only permissible 
powder. Each place should be examined for gas before 


a shot is fired therein. The firing should begin on the 
“end of the air” and proceed. slowly against the current, 
time being given for the air to sweep away the gases 
and dust produced by the shooting. 

Ques.—Specify the conditions that must be fulfilled 
in order to secure good ventilation in a mine employing 
a large number of men. 

Ans.—The mine should be divided into separate ven- 
tilating districts and a limited number of men allowed 
to work in each district. The air should be regulated 
so as to proportion the amount to the requirement in 
each district. The air in each split should be conducted 
in such a manner as to sweep the entire working face 
before passing into the main-return airway. The venti- 
lating power must be sufficient to supply the required 
quantity of air for the mine. 

Ques.—What are the causes of falls of roof, and how 
would you make an inspection to determine the security 
of the roof in a coal mine? 

Ans.—The immediate cause of a fall of roof is the re- 
moval of the coal from beneath without providing any 
adequate support by timbers or packwalls. The presence 
of slips or faults in the roof strata induces sudden and 
unexpected falls of the roof. Roof falls are often caused 
by gas pressure in the strata or by squeezes and movements 
in the roof following the extraction of the coal. Driv- 
ing too wide openings or leaving insufficient pillars in- 
duces falls of roof. Much depends, however, on the na- 
ture of the roof strata and the method of working em- 
ployed and amount of timber used. 

The roof in a mine must be carefully inspected to de- 
tect any slips or fault-lines or a weak or jointed condition 
of the roof. It is usual also to sound the roof by tapping 
the slate or rock with the butt end of a pick handle or 
other implement. Experience is required to sound a 
roof in this manner and determine its security. 

Ques.—What dangers arise from the use of electricity 
in mines, and what methods would you employ to pre- 
vent accidents therefrom ? 

Ans.—The chief dangers are the liability of shock to 
men and animals by coming in contact with live wires, 


also the ignition of gaseous mixtures that may accumu- 
late in the mine, or the ignition of combustible material 
by the sparking of wires, brushes and switches, or the 
blowing out of fuses, or the breaking of wire conductors. 

To prevent these accidents as far as possible, suitable 
danger signals should be displayed at all points in the 
mine where men are liable to receive a shock. All electric 
installations should be made by a competent electrician, 
and switchboards and other electric appliances should 
be carefully guarded. Live wires should be well insulated 
whenever possible. Men should not be permitted to travel 
on haulage roads where electric haulage is employed, and 
trolley wires should be suitably protected at all points 
where it is necessary for men or animals to cross such 
roads. The entire electric installation should be carefully 
inspected every day by a competent man. 

Ques.—What percentage of relative humidity would 
you consider necessary in a dry and dusty mine? 

Ans.—Inasmuch as the absorption of moisture by the 
air does not increase rapidly for a rise of relative humid- 
ity above 70 per cent. and since 60 per cent. presents a 
healthful condition of the atmosphere at ordinary tem- 
peratures, it would seem advisable to endeavor to main- 
tain a relative humidity of the mine air, varying from 60 
to, say, 75 per cent. 

Ques.—Describe the anemometer and state its use in 
connection with mine ventilation. 

Ans.—The form of anemometer generally employed 
in mining practice is that known as the “Biram ane- 
mometer.” As shown in the accompanying figure, this 
consists of a metal ring with- 
in which is poised a rotating 
vane, the blades of which are 
inclined to the plane of rota- 
tion. The air current strik- 
ing the inclined blades ro- 
tates the vane, the number of 
revolutions being recorded on 
the face of the dial by means 
of a series of gears. The in- 
strument is so calibrated that 
each revolution of the vane 
corresponds to 1 lin.ft. of air 
travel. This instrument is employed to measure the ve- 
locity of the air current in mine airways as expressed 
in feet per minute. It is important, however, to hold the 
instrument so that the vane revolves in a plane perpin- 
dicular to the direction of the current. 

Ques.—lIs it safe to pass a current of intake air through 
the abandoned portions of a mine and then conduct it 
to the face of the workings? 

Ans.—No. ‘The intake air should be conducted at 
once to the working face before being permitted to pass 
through abandoned workings. Otherwise the gases ac- 
cumulated in the abandoned workings would be swept 
by the air current onto the men working at the face, and 
this would menace both the health of the men and the 
safety of the mine. 
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MINERALS OF PENNSYLVANIA, REPORT NO. 9, Topo- 
graphic and Geologic Survey Commission of Pennsylvania, 


19138. By Amos P. Brown and Frederick Ehrenfeld. 
Richard R. Hice, state geologist. 143 p. + 16 p. index. 
6x9% in. 10 plates and 1 fig. Cloth boards. For public 


distribution. 
An alphabetically arranged account of the minerals found 
in Pennsylvania, 
being buhrstone, 


included somewhat broadly under this list 
grindstone, millstones, allanite, amphibole, 
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It is a relation existing in the pure coal and has nothing to 
do with the impurities. The map illustrates in an excellent 
manner the editorial which appeared in our issue of Jan. 16 
of this year entitled “Coal Beds and Their Characteristics.” 
In this editorial we pointed out the fatuity of attempting to 
judge the character of a coal from its geological horizon. Its 
position geographically is equally important in many cases. 
For the readers’ advantage we have calculated the following 
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Map or PENNSYLVANIA SHOWING How THE PERCENTAGE OF VOLATILE MATTER IN THE COAL VARIES WITH ITS 
LOCATION IN RELATION TO THE GREAT APPALACHIAN UPLIFT 


pyroxene, asbestos, barite, beryl, brick, cement materials, 
chromite, clay, coal, copper, corundum, cyanite, epidote, feld- 
spar, fluorite, garnet, natural gas, glass materials, glass-pot 
clay, gold, granite, graphite, greenockite, iron, lead and zine 
ores, limestone, lime and cement rock, magnesium and manga- 
nese minerals, marble, marl, mica, mineral paints, molyb- 
denum, tungsten, nickel, cobalt, petroleum, phosphate minerals, 
potash and saline minerals, salt, pyrite, marcasite, quartz, 
serpentine, shales, silica, silver, slate, strontium minerals, 
tale, titanium minerals, tourmaline, trap, uranium, radium 
minerals, and zircon. 

We rejoice to see that the proof reading is much improved 
over that of last’ year’s report. This year the volume is in 
this manner more worthy of the state which publishes it. 

Coal receives 16 pages and 5 cuts, one of which we repro- 
duce. On page 56 reference is made to the “Reynolds and 
Walton” coking coal. In case the people who live in that 
section fail to realize that they are listed as coke producers 
we will state that “Reynolds” should be ‘“Reynoldsville”’ 
and “Walton” ‘Walston.’ The Pittsburgh district strange 
to say, does not get a number, though it is mentioned. 

The descriptive matter is quite one-sided. Too much is 
taken from the reports of a few of the quadrangles, but other- 
wise the information is well chosen. A good cross section 
showing the order of the beds if not their thickness would 
have been helpful. 

To enable readers to understand the map we republish, we 
will say that the fuelratio is obtained by dividing the percent- 
age of fixed carbon by the percentage of volatile hydrocarbons. 


table showing the practical meaning of the fuel ratios to 
which reference is made in the map. 


ANALYSES CORRESPONDING TO CERTAIN FUEL RATIOS 
Fuel Ratio Ash and Moisture Fixed Carbon Volatile Matter 


2.0 0.00 Pure Coal 92.31 7.69 
12.0 6.00 86.77 7.23 
12.0 8.00 84.92 7.08 
12.0 10.00 83.08 6.92 
6.0 0.00 Pure Coal 85.72 14.29 
6.0 6.00 80.57 13.43 
6.0 8.00 78.86 13.14 
6.0 10.00 Tilo 12.86 
4.0 0.00 Pure Coal 80.00 20.00 
4.0 6.00 75.20 18.80 
4.0 8.00 73.60 18.40 
4.0 10.00 72.00 18.00 
3.0 0.00 Pure Coal 75.00 25.00 
3.0 6.00 70.50 23.50 
3.0 8.00 69.00 23.00 
3.0 10.00 67.50 22.50 
2.0 0.00 Pure Coal €6.67 33.33 
2.0 6.00 62.67 3.1.80 
2.0 8.00 61.33 30.67= 
2.0 10.00 60.00 30.00 © 
1.5 0.00 Pure Coal 60.00 40.00 
1.5 6.00 56.40 37.60 
155 8.00 65.20 36.80 
1.5 10.00 54.00 36.00 
1.0 0.00 Pure Coal 50.00 50.00 
1.0 6.00 47.00 47.00 
1.0 8.00 46.00 46.00 
1.0 10.00 45.00 45.00 


ite 


Thus a coal having impurities of ash and moisture of 10 


per cent. and a fuel ratio of 1.5 would have a fixed carbon 
percentage of 54 and a volatile matter percentage of 36. 
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Washington, D. C. 


President Wilson has acted upon Secretary Lane’s recom- 
mendations relative to the choice of a route for the new 
Alaskan line, and in so doing he has brought the Alaska 
coal controversy of such long previous standing considerably 
nearer to a definite status. The order relating to the line and 
its route was signed on Saturday, Apr. 12, and designates the 
Alaska Northern R.R. as the first link in the Government 
line, the existing road to be bought by the Government and 
then extended up the Susitna Valley to Fairbanks, a total 
of 471 miles from Tidewater at Resurrection Bay. There will 
be according to the present plan a branch 38 miles long into 
the Matanuska coal field. 

The latter field is to be opened and exploited, it being 
understood that the navy coal tests resulted in favor of the 
coals of the Matanuska field. Believing, however, that the 
coal of the Bering River field is also good, further tests 
have been ordered and will be made with a view to construct- 
ing a line to open up these deposits as well as the others. 

Many coal claims have been filed in both fields and an 
effort is being made to dispose of these claims as fast as 
possible and close them up by passing upon their validity. 
The decisions that are being handed down will probably clear 
up the titles to the coal that have been in doubt since the 
days of the Ballinger controversy and by the time the branch 
line is open it will be possible to make new entries in accord- 
ance with law. The Government expects to reserve for its 
own use 5000 acres of the best coal land, thereby providing a 
supply for the navy. Many expect that within a year or two, 
it will also be possible to supply Pacific Coast ports with 
Alaska coal in commercial quantities. 

The Alaska Northern is to cost the Government $1,150,000, 
and the construction of the new mileage is to be made in 
sections by contract. The work will be in charge of the 
Alaska Engineering Commission which will have charge of 
the letting of the contracts and the conditions of work gener- 
ally. It is believed that the region to be opened will be 
available for settlement and agriculture as well as for mining. 


A Supreme Court Decision 


The Supreme Court of the United States has made public 
the complete text of the opinion lately handed down in the 
case of the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. vs. the Puritan Coal Mining 
Co. As has already been announced, the decision of the upper 
court is in support of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania which held that the plaintiff in the lower court 
(the coal company) was entitled to recover damages due to un- 
fair distribution of coal cars by the road. The decision as now 
published, however, throws new light on the outcome and 
offers some important points not previously given much 
attention. 

The main facts in the case were shown to be as follows: 


Usually the carrier was able -to furnish shippers with cars 
on demand; but in 1902 there was a strike in the anthracite 
region which cut off the usual supply of anthracite coal to 
Eastern cities and compelled them to use bituminous coal 
mined along the lines of the Pennsylvania Ry. The new 
demand for soft coal was so great that the railroad company 
was not able to supply the full number of cars called for 
by the mining companies on its line. Its established rule 
in such cases was that cars should be allotted to the several 
coal districts in proportion to their output, the cars thus 
allotted to the districts being then distributed to the mining 
companies there in proportion to their capacity. During the 
anthracite coal strike, however, the carrier violated this rule 
and made excessive allotments to the “scalp level region,” 
in which the Berwind mines were located, and made too small 
an allotment to the “mountain region” in which the Puritan 
mines were situated. 

There was evidence that the Puritan company had orders 
for coal at a price which would have netted it a large profit. 
The coal so ordered was to be delivered “free on board” the 
cars-at the Puritan mines—the purchaser and consignee 
paying the freight to points of destination within and without 
the state. There was evidence that the Puritan company was 
ready, willing and able to make such sales and deliveries 
and constantly demanded cars in order to enable it to fill 
these orders. Sometimes the carrier for days would fail to 
furnish cars, with the result that the company’s mining 
operations were seriously interrupted. Sometimes the Puritan 
got cars but not the full number to which it was entitled on 
the basis of distribution according to mine capacity, although 
‘the Berwind-White Co. during the same period received more 
than its proportion. 


In the lower court there was a total judgment for the 
coal company amounting to $74,323.88. The railroad company 


took the case to the Supreme Court, urging that the lower 
court had erred. 


(1) In holding that the state court has jurisdiction. 

(2) In failing to hold that under the Commerce Act the 
Federal Court alone had jurisdiction. 

(3) In holding that the business between the Puritan 
company and the railroad was intrastate business where coal 
was sold f.o.b. the cars at the mines. 

(4) In holding that the plaintiff could recover damages for 
failure to receive cars intended for use in shipping coal outside 
the state. 

(5) In adopting the method for distributing cars on which 
the damages were collected. 

(6) In failing “to take into account the private or indi- 
vidual cars, socalled, which were delivered to the plaintiff 
during the period of the action in determining the number 
which it would have been entitled to receive of the additional 
cars which the court has found should have been allotted to 
hs Poe or district in which the plaintiff's mines were 
ocated.” 


When the railroad company appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States from the verdict as thus handed down, 
it urged that: 


(1) The determination of the proper basis for the distri- 
bution of cars was a matter calling for the exercise of the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission; (2) that no 
court had jurisdiction of a suit against it for discriminatory 
allotment until after the Commission had determined that its 
rule for distribution was improper; and (3) that no suit for 
damages against an interstate carrier could be brought for 
damages occasioned by a. failure to deliver cars or for an 
oat discrimination in distribution except ina United States 

our 

In passing upon these matters the Court turns’ first to the 


question of jurisdiction under’’the Interstate Commerce Act 
and holds that the act in question “did not supersede the 
jurisdiction of state courts in any case, new or old, where the 
decision did not involve the determination of matters calling 
for the exercise of the administrative power and discretion of 
the Commission; or relate to a subject as to which the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts had otherwise been made exclu- 
sive.” 

It then goes on to consider whether suits relating to 
discriminatory acts be confined to state courts. As to this 
“it must be” says the court’s opinion, “borne in mind that 
there are two forms of discrimination—one in the rule and the 
other in the manner of its enforcement; one in promulgating 
a discriminatory rule, the other in the unfair enforcement 
of a reasonable rule. In a suit where the rule of practice 
itself is attacked as unfair or discriminatory, a question is 
raised which calls for the exercise of the judgment and dis- 
cretion of the administrative power which has been vested 
by Congress in the Commission. It is for that body to say 
whether such a rule unjustly discriminates against one class 
of shippers in favor of another. Until that body has declared 
the practice to be discriminatory and unjust no court has 
jurisdiction of a suit against an interstate carrier for damages 
occasioned by its enforcement. When the Commission has 
declared the rule to be unjust, redress must be sought before 
the Commission or in the United States courts of competent 
jurisdiction as provided in section 9.” 

As to the claim that private cars should have been 
reckoned in and considered in determining the proper car 
apportionment the court finally concludes that: 


Probably because of the carrier’s own rule of distribu- 
tion, there was no pleading raising such an issue, and there 
was no sufficient evidence as to the number of private cars 
received by the Puritan, the Berwind-White, or other com- 
panies. The information on that subject was peculiarly 
within the knowledge of the carrier and proof adequate to 
furnish a basis for the contention should have been offered— 
if, indeed, the carrier could have been heard, to insist that 
private cars should have been counted when its own rule, 
as well as the general practice in the United States, was to 
exclude them in calculating the number of coal cars to which 
each mine was entitled. Neither need we inquire whether 
the fact that the Commission subsequently announced a rule, 
under which private cars had to be taken into account in 
making the distribution, could be given a retrospective effect. 
For, be that as it may be, the exception was properly. dis- 
allowed, because, as held by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, no relevant evidence was offered to support the 
contention, and no point was raised during the trial, that 
private cars should be counted in the distribution. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


In a rather emasculated condition the Catlin Bill No. 160 
was on Apr. 7 reported out of the Mines and Mining Committee 
of the Senate. 

There are but three sections in the bill left intact. The 
principal one is that allowing an attorney for a victim of a 
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mine accident to appear at the coroner’s inquest. A slight 
amendment is inserted regarding the definition of a miner and 
as the bill now reads “any person competent to do the work 
of a miner” goes into the class of miners. 

The section prohibiting the use of gasoline engines in 
the mines so as to prevent accidents from white damp is 
eliminated entirely, as is that compelling a man to work five 
years at the face cutting coal before being qualified to become 
a foreman. 

The section pertaining to workmen’s compensation is 
amended so that a company may go outside of the mine fore- 
man class to select a foreman, but adds that a mine cannot 
be operated without a certified mine foreman. This the miners 
claim is a direct contradiction. The words “equally as com- 
petent” have been inserted. 

The mine workers have asked that the interpretation 
of Attorney John G. Johnson as to what law is necessary to 
bring miners under compensation be incorporated in the Catlin 
bill, and this has been agreed to. 

Representative Hugh L. Dawson, at the request of the 
attorney-general, introduced a bill on Apr. 7, providing that 
mine foremen and their assistants in and about the coal mines 
of the state shall be agents and employees of the operators 
of such mines, and shall be employed and discharged as are 
other agents and employees, and that operators shall be 
responsible for the acts and neglects of such mine foremen 
and their assistants as in the case of other agents and em- 
ployees, and notwithstanding the employment of such mine 
foremen and their assistants, and shall at all times be under 
the supervision, management and control of such operators. 

Representative Schaeffer has introduced a bill that no 
person under the age of 18 years shall be employed in any 
capacity whatever in or about any of the anthracite coal 
mines of the state for a longer period than 8 hours out 
of each day of 24 hours. 

A bill to amend the act of 1911 providing for the powers, 
etc, of sealers of weights and measures, so as to include 
instruments and devices for weighing coal has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Dodds. ; 

Mr. Hess, chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining 
in the House, has introduced a bill which provides that the 
governor shall have the power to appoint a board of five men 
to hold examinations for mine inspector in the anthracite re- 
gion and do away with the district boards. The governor is to 
make the appointments during the month of June, two of the 
members are to be engineers, and three miners. The board is 
to meet in Harrisburg on the second Tuesday in July following 
its appointment to prepare questions and answers, and on the 
fourth Tuesday in July examinations are to be conducted in 
Harrisburg. 

Candidates must not be under 85 nor over 60 years of age. 
The governor will have the power to appoint any person who 
has received a percentage of 90 or over. The inspectors 
named during 1915 shall serve until Dee. 31, 1915 and the 
inspectors elected or appointed under the act of 1901 are ‘to 
serve until Dec. 31, 1915, after Jan. 1, 1916, the term of all 
inspectors shall be for four years. In the case of a vacancy 
the governor is to appoint the person having the highest 
percentage of those who have received over 90 per cent. 
The anthracite district is to be divided into 25 inspection 
districts instead of 21 as at present. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 
Hazleton—Flooded since 1899, although rich with virtually 
untouched veins of anthracite coal, Stockton mines, which 
are one mile from here, will be thrown open to operation 
again. The new tunnel to be driven from Hazleton to Butler 
Valley will tap the water in the Stockton workings. 


-It is reported that miners driving a rock tunnel at the 
Drifton colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. recently 
struck a thick bed of anthracite in a portion of the workings 
which were on the verge of abandonment. This discovery 
signified a considerable lease of life to the mine which has 
been in steady operation since 1863. 

Shenandoah—The Mine Inspectors’ Examining Board of 
Schuylkill, Northumberland, Dauphin and Columbia counties, 
examined 17 candidates for mine inspector on Apr. 6 and 7. 
There are 7 vacancies to be filled at the November election, 
but all candidates must have a certificate of eligibility before 
their names may be placed on the primary ballots. Mine 
Inspectors A. B. Lamb, P. C. Fenton, J. A. O'Donnell,’ B: I. 
Evans, P. J. Friel, John Curran and Charles J. Price, whose 
terms expire, are all candidates for reélection and took the 
examination. 

Pottsville—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
through its counsel, on Apr. 8, made a legal fight in court 
to have dissolved the injunction preventing it from using 
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the water of the Little Schuylkill River, for its collieries 
and locomotives. The company anticipates another severe 
drought like that of last year, and declares that it will be 
absolutely necessary to use this water. The water company 
contends that the Reading violated its charter in its furnish- 
ing water to the collieries of. the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., from the river, whereas its charter only entitles it to 
furnish it for domestic purposes. 


Plymouth—Several hundred men on Apr. 7 refused to work 
and declared a strike because the foreman prohibited them 
using the slope in going to or from their work. It being a 
violation of mining laws to trespass on slopes, the men must 
use the manway provided for that purpose, but this they 
refuse to do unless the company dampens the dust with 
which it is laden and kept in continuous circulation by mules 
which use the same passage in getting to the work of the vein. 


Wilkes-Barre—At a conferencé recently held in this city 
it was decided to hold the Tri-District Convention of the United 
Mine Workers to formulate their demands to be presented to 
the anthracite operators at the expiration of their present 
agreement in this city on Sept. 7. It is thought that an in- 
crease of about 20 per cent. in wages will be asked. 


Bethlehem—Navigation on the Lehigh Canal between 
Mauch Chunk, Bethlehem, Easton and Philadelphia was re- 
cently brought to a standstill by a strike of boatmen who 
demanded more money for conveying the coal from the mines 
to tidewater. Forty-three boats were at one time tied up at 
Walnutport alone. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—The Connellsville coke trade shows a slight 
decrease, the production and shipment approximating 280,000 
tons during the present week. There has been a marked in- 
erease in merchant production, the decline being due to de- 
creased furnace demand. A sale of 40,000 tons of Pocahontas 
furnace coke for delivery, 6000 to 7000 tons per month for the 
next six months, is reported. This is the only transaction of 
importance in Southern coke in some months. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—At a meeting of operators from all sections of 
the state held here for the purpose of taking action to protect 
the industry against unwarranted legislative attacks, it was 
indicated that action may be taken looking toward the 
establishment of uniform prices for the product, graded in a 
proper manner. The evils of unrestricted competition and 
of price-cutting were pointed out, and the obvious remedy 
suggested. No agreement which might have the effect of 
making the proposed price basis illegal will be entered into, 
something on the order of the present circular plan being 
contemplated. 


Heberton—The Willis Branch Coal Co., Thomas K. Laing, 
president, made its first shipment of coal a few days ago. 
This company is mining the Eagle Seam of the Kanawha 
measures and expects to produce between 4000 and 8000 tons 
per montb 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—Students from all parts of Kentucky and some 
from West Virginia have matriculated in the practical miners’ 
course which has opened at the State University here. All 
the classes are well filled. 


Domino—The Himyar Coal Co. here has increased the out- 
put from 600 to 1200 tons daily and is now running every 
day in the week. Louis Des Cognets, manager of the opera- 
tion, has just returned from the Northwest, where he secured 
some good-sized orders, so the plant will run regularly for 
some time. 


Hazard—The Hazard Coal Co. made a record run one day 
recently, 15 cars being loaded. A little later the company 
expects to fill that number every day in the week. 


Ashland—Because several stockholders were absent from 
the meeting recently held at Ashland where arrangements for 
the consolidation of several companies as the Kentucky River 
Coal Corporation was to have been perfected, the meeting was 
postponed. Some of the details also had not yet been ar- 
ranged. 


OHIO 


Columbus—A death rate of three to every million tons of 
coal mined in Ohio in 1914 is reported by the State Industrial 
Commission, the figures being 59 deaths, to 18,500,571 tons of 
coal mined during the year, or one death to each 313,569 tons 
of coal. There were 162 deaths in 1913, but the difference is 
largely due to the general idleness in the eastern Ohio field 
during 1914. 

Upon his own motion, Senator Vorheis, author of the bill 
pending in the Ohio legislature, seeking to regulate coal 
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rates in Ohio killed the measure. So much opposition to the 
bill developed that its friends did not want to bring it to a 
vote. Operators also lost the bill providing that all state 
institutions shall use Ohio coal only. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ohio legislature appro- 
priating $6000 for the state mine department to establish 
“first aid’’ schools and stations at various mining camps. A 
portion of the money, if appropriated, will be available for 
the operation of the mine rescue car. 


Belleaire—The resumption of the payment of strike bene- 
fits to miners in the eastern Ohio field occurred a few days 
ago, after a suspension of several weeks. Miners receive 
$3 a week, women 50c. and children 25 cents. Community 
gardens are being prepared, for the purpose of enabling the 
men to get through the spring and summer as economically 
as possible, although it is rumored that a settlement on a 
47-cent basis, run-of-mine, is being discussed by one of the 
large companies. 

INDIANA 

Linton—Prospects seem good in the Linton coal field for 
the summer months. Business is about up to the April aver- 
age and in addition the Vandalia Coal Co. is to sink a new 
mine just south of this city while the Gould Co. has its 500 
acres southwest of the city to open up. 


Terre Haute—William Houston, who has retired as presi- 
dent of the Indiana Mine Workers, Henry Pigg, member of 
the executive board, and others have organized the Ohio & 
Indiana Collieries Co. and will operate a large coal stripping 
plant near Jasonville, Ind., which has been in operation about 
three months. There are 400 acres in the property. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—Application for an injunction to prevent 
the transfer of the Castle Valley Coal Co.’s holdings to the 
United States Fuel Co. in connection with the recent $10,000,000 
merger of four Utah coal properties was recently filed with 
the clerk of the United States District Court. The com- 
plaint set forth that by the carrying out of a _ resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the Castle Valley Coal Co. 
on Mar. 13, 1915, holders of the company’s stock will be forced 
to liquidate and accept in lieu of their stock shares in the 
United States Fuel Co. It is maintained by the plaintiff that 
this is unfair to the holders of stock that voted against 
the adoption of the resolution at the stockholders’ meeting 
on Mar. 30, 1915, held in Evanston, Wyo. 
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Tokio, Japan—Three hundred miners were buried alive by 
a cave-in that wrecked the interior of a colliery near Shim- 
onoseki, Apr. 13. The entrapped miners are 700 ft. below the 
surface and it is believed that their rescue is impossible. 
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Jonathan Bryan, of Richmond, Va., recently paid a visit of 
inspection to his properties in the Birmingham, Ala., dis- 
trict. 


James H. Cassidy was recently removed by Federal Judge 
John H. Clarke from the receivership of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. Carl C. Friebolin was appointed in his place. 


W. H. Cunningham has bought the interest of C. R. Conner 
in the engineering firm of which they were members, and will 
practice as a consulting mining engineer and geologist in 
Huntington, W. Va. 


J. B. Whitnall, president of the Pennsylvania Coal & Supply 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., resigned on Apr. 10 on account of ill- 
health. He will continue to serve on the board of directors. 
Frank S. Peabody, of Chicago, was elected as his successor. 


F. P. Wright, of Bevier, Ky., was recently reélected presi- 
dent of the Western Kentucky Coal Operators’ Association. 
Cc. W. Taylor, of Central City, was named vice-president and 
D. Stewart Miller, of Owensboro, chosen secretary and treas- 
urer. 


A. F. MacKennon, for 16 years superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, has severed his connec- 
tion with that company. Mr. MacKennon has not yet an- 
nounced his plans for the future, but anticipates taking a 
trip through the South shortly. 


Charles Finley, of Williamsburg, Ky., president of the 
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Proctor Coal Co., operating in Kentucky and Tennessee, has 
taken options on a large body of coal land in the Hazard, Ky., 
field and is having the same prospected, with the idea of 
buying and developing it at once if the prospects prove sat- 
isfactory. 


B. J. Rowe, coal traffic manager of the Illinois Central R.R., 
recently testified in the Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing of the Western freight rate case that more reductions 
than increases in the freight rates on soft coal would result 
from the Western railroads’ proposed readjustments of rates 
on certain commodities. 


Milton H. Smith, president of the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. Co., and a number of the directors of the road recently 
concluded an inspection trip over the new Winchester-Irvine 
extension of the road. Freight has been carried over the road 
for a month or more and it is hoped that passenger traffic 
may be begun in the near future. 


S. B. Warriner, president of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., Attorney Thomas D. Shea, of Nanticoke, and State Labor 
Commissioner John Price Jackson were recently selected as a 
board of arbitration to settle the strike of the Wilkes-Barre 
street railway employees. Pending the decision of this board, 
the employees have returned to work. 


L. P. Johnson, of Wallins Creek, Ky., recently resigned his 
position as superintendent of the Wallins Creek Coal Co., to 
take part in the organization of a new coal company which 
will soon open up a new mine in the Harlan field in Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Johnson expects to spend the present month in 
traveling before assuming his new duties. 


L. D. Kniffin, sales manager of the Sheridan Coal Co., 
lately spent a few days at the company’s mines in Paris, 
Ark., and in southern Kansas. He reports that only a small 
quantity of steam coal is now being taken from the mines 
and that otherwise everything is running in good shape. 
There is something of a shortage of steam coal on the local 
market. . 


Lynn W. Searles, mining engineer, of Birmingham, Ala., 
has been appointed consulting engineer for the Deepwater 
Coal & Coke Co., with headquarters at Evansville, Ind. This 
company is a syndicate formed to take over a large number of 
operations, in the western Kentucky field in the vicinity of 
Henderson, Uniontown and Morganfield, and furnish river 
transportation for them. 


J. M. Roan, state mining inspector of Ohio, gave an examin- 
ation to 21 applicants for the position of deputy mine inspector 
in Columbus, Apr. 9 and 10. Since the positions are under 
civil service all appointees must take the civil service 
examination. There is one vacancy in the service, in No. 4 
district, and the appointment will be made as soon as the 
eligible list is completed. 


Barney Day, of the Sanford-Day Iron Works Co., of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has assumed the indebtedness of the Dean Coal 
Co., of Artemus, Ky., which was recently placed in the hands 
of a receiver, and has taken over the mine, which he will put 
in operation at once. This property contains 6 ft. of the Dean 
seam of coal which is being worked, besides carrying the Jel- 
lico seam. It is understood that Mr. Day will offer the prop- 
erty for sale, as he is not a coal operator, and does not aspire 
to that honor. 


John Mayer, president of the Mayer Coal Co., has been in 
southeastern Kansas for several days superintending the 
development of new mines. At Rabley the company is build- 
ing one of the largest mines in the state and claims that it is 
one of the most up-to-date mines in America, since all the 
material used in the construction is steel. The mine is on the 
Sante Fe R.R. and the company expects to be operating it in 
three or four weeks. The mine will eventually have a capacity 
of 1000 tons daily. 
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Lorain, Ohio—The Baltimore & Ohio dock at this port will 
start loading coal on or about May 1. The steamer “D. J. 
Morrell” is fitting out and will be ready to sail at that date. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has opened a branch office at 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York City. This office will be in charge of A. H. Sher- 
wood. 


Washington, D. C.—Rates on bituminous coal from mines in 
Illinois and Indiana, to St. Paul and Minneapolis over the Chi- 
cago & Alton and other railroads were found not unreasonable 
Apr. 10, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Lexington, Ky.—It is estimated that the Lexington & East- 
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ern R.R. extension of the Louisville & Nashville, when present 
improvements are finished, will be able to handle about 10,000,- 
000 tons of coal annually from the Elkhorn field in Ken- 
tucky. 

Hazelton, Penn.—Contractor Lawrence Carey has a force of 
men engaged in driving a tunnel in the No. 23 slope at Tresc- 
kow. This tunnel is being pushed with all possible speed, and 
when completed will develop a large body of coal chiefly in the 
thinner measures. 


Columbus, Ohio—J. M. Roan, Ohio mine and safety commis- 
sioner, has issued Bulletin A-4, dated Mar. 30. The bulletin 
takes up every fatal accident for the year 1914 and gives 
the causes in detail. The effort is made to teach other miners 
to avoid such accidents in the future. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Hocking Valley R.R. Co. has appealed 
the case where the Ohio Utilities Commission ordered the 
company to resume electric service on the branch between 
Wellston and Hamden to the Supreme Court of Ohio. A bond 
of $5000 was given by the railroad company to appeal. 


Charlestown, W. Va.—A petition in voluntary bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Hughes Creek Coal Co. The liabilities 
are placed at $125,373.16 and the assets at $150,162.56, the pe- 
tition was filed by James Kay, president of the company, after 
the Board of Directors had met and decided that the company 
was insolvent. 








New Orleans, La.—The “Captain Bud,” the new $50,000 tug 





built at Dubuque, Iowa, for the Bisso Towboat Co., which 
is managed by the New Orleans Coal Co., arrived in New 
Orleans recently and has been put in commission on the 


Mississippi and has made an important addition to the Bisso 
fleet. 


Washington, D. C.—It has been informally announced that 
the Federal Trade Commission will make an early investiga- 
tion into conditions in the Indiana and Illinois coal fields. 
Operators in these fields have been pleading with the Com- 
mission for its advice as to the best method for conducting 
their business in order to escape prosecution under the pro- 
vision of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 


Bismarck, N. D. New lignite coal rates in North Da- 
kota may be made on a basis that will be in the nature of a 
compromise between the rates established by the Legislature 
and declared confiscatory by the Supreme Court, and the rate 
formerly maintained by the railroads. Pending an anticipated 
conference between state and railroad officials, no steps are 
being taken by the railroads in the matter of establishing 
new lignite coal tariffs. 


Dante, Va.—On June 26, 1914 the Clinchfield Coal Cor- 
poration awarded a $50,000 contract to the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co. for the designing and building of a fireproof coal tipple at 
mine Nos. 2 and 5, similar to the one installed at Hurricane, 
W. Va. Just after the outbreak of the European war, the di- 
rectors of the coal company suspended operations on this 
contract. They have now, however, authorized the immediate 
completion of this new plant. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The first trial growing out of the Farm- 
ington strike riot began here Apr. 12, before Judge W. G. 
Haymond, of the Circuit Court and Dock Urich, a Croatian 
miner, was called by the Commonwealth to answer a charge of 
the murder of Constable W. R. Riggs. One hundred and 
thirty-four men in all, are charged with murder, conspiracy to 
commit murder and riot. The trials of the other men are 
scheduled to follow that of Urich. 


Trenton, N. J.—The Central R.R. of New Jersey was fined 
$200,000 in the U. S. District Court on Apr. 5, for granting 
rebates to the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., for the shipment 
of coal from Nesquehoning, Penn., to points in Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey. Sentences on 25 counts of an 
indictment of 185 counts on which the railroad was found 
guilty were imposed. An appeal will be taken by the railroad 
to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Figures showing the March shipments 
over the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. indicate a gain of 85,655 
tons over the preceding month, gains in the New River and 
Kentucky fields being responsible for the incréase, as the 
Kanawha and Guyan districts both showed decreases. AS 
compared with March, 1913, the movement was 157,000 tons 
less, the Kanawha output being only about half as large this 
year as last. 














Washington, D. C.—Work on the new Bureau of Mines 
plant adjoining Schenley Park in Pittsburgh will be started 
in the near future. The Treasury Department announced on 
the afternoon of Apr. 10, that the contract for the construc- 
tion of the main building had been let to the George W. Will 
Co., of New York, whose bid was $287,540. The contract for 
grading and excavating’ the site was awarded to the C. A. 
Riffle Co., of Pittsburgh, the price being $27,242. 
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Norton, Va.—Work was recently started on the government 
building which is to be used for a post office and federal mine 
rescue station and to cost $90,000. It will be erected on the 
site formerly owned by the Norton Grocery Co. The build- 
ing will be one of the most expensive and. handsome struct- ~ 
ures in southwest Virginia. A United States mine rescue car 
with its crew will be stationed at this building for use in the 
southwest Virginia coal fields. It will be several months be- 
fore the structure is completed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has affirmed the judgment of $125,000 in favor of Mrs. 
Jean D. McKell recently handed down by the district court, 
against the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. This is the fourth 
time the case has been decided by the appellate court, and is 
the first time the judgment of the lower court has been 
sustained. The case was instituted by the late Thomas G. 
McKell, banker and coal operator, in 1902, and damages to 
the amount of $3,575,000 were demanded from the railroad 
company by reason of its alleged failure to carry out an 
agreement for the development of West Virginia properties. 


Toledo, Ohio—A new coal-car dumper, costing $360,000, will 
be put in service shortly by the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
R.R. at Toledo. This is the first time a machine as large as 
this, with necessary extension to docks, has been constructed 
during winter weather. The new machine will pick up bodily 
a 75-ton car loaded with coal and dump the entire contents 
into a vessel returning the car to its track. It will handle 
ears of this size at the rate of 40 per hour. The Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton handled at Toledo for shipment by Lake 
to the Northwest during the 1914 season more than 2,000,000 
tons of coal. 


Washington, Penn.—A proceeding was recently instituted 
by George S. Harah, of Uniontown, to save from sacrifice the 
properties: of Altha L. Moser, for whom Harah is receiver. 
Moser owns large coal holdings in this county and the court 
handed down a decree in which it was ordered that the ex- 
emplification of the record in Fayette County be filed among) the 
equity records of this county. The outstanding obligations of 
Mr. Moser are placed at $300,000, of which $48,000 is personal 
indebtedness and unsecured. He owns 152 acres of coal in 
Washington County and 706 acres in Greene County. He also 
holds real estate in Pittsburgh and farm land in Fayette 
County. 


St. Louis, Mo.—In the Supreme Court in New York City 
recently a decisicn was handed down that will be of interest 
to coal men in the Middle West. It was in the case of Robert 
Holmes vs. the directors of the St. Joseph Lead Co., in which 
the judge overruled the demurrer of E. C. Smith, vice-president 
of the St. Joseph Lead Co. and president of the Central Ver- 
mont R.R., and ordered that the case go to trial. This is a 
ease of where the plaintiff demands that the directors sue 
certain coal companies in the Middle West that substituted 
Standard coal on Carterville coal contracts, causing the lead 
company to lose several hundred thousand dollars. 


Shamokin, Penn.—An interesting and important case af- 
fecting the miners of this section was recently heard before 
Justice Heslop. The question involved was whether a con- 
tractor or the mining company is responsible for the pay of 
the men employed on a mine contract. A few months ago 
Louis Randall took a contract at the Colbert colliery. The 
work was more rifficult than he had anticipated, and he did 
not make sufficient money on the contract to pay his em- 
ployees the full amount of their wages. The men appealed to 
the company for pay which was refused. It is claimed that 
the operator or mining company is responsible for the pay of 
the men if the contractor fails. Justice Heslop upheld the 
contention of the workmen and entered a judgment in favor 
of the plaintiff for $40. It is understood that this case in the 
form of a test suit will probably be appealed from the justice’s 
decision in order to get the court’s opinion on the question. 


Johnstown, Penn.—As a sequel to the purchase by John 
D. Rockefeller of a controlling interest in the Consolidation 
Coal Co., an important trackage agreement has just been 
concluded between the Baltimore & Ohio and Western Mary- 
land railroads, whereby the latter will gain access, with 
comparatively little construction work, to two coal fields off 
its present lines, and will share in the tonnage of a third 
field. It is estimated the Baltimore & Ohio’s revenues will be 
affected to the extent of between $700,000 and $800,000 annual-. 
ly by the new arrangement. It. will receive a rental for the 
use of its tracks. The coal fields involved in the competition 
for tonnage are in the Somerset and Fairmont districts. The 
Pennsylvania R.R. is already in the Somerset field and the 
New York Central recently completed a joint line into a 
portion of the Fairmont field. The future increase in produc- 
tion in these important fields may be the object of much 
more active competition than now exists. 
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General Review 


Anthracite trade active in all departments. Improved 
sentiment in bituminous though movement continues light. 
Less tendency to force the market and contract prices are 
fair. Unfavorable outlook in Lake trade a depressing feature. 


The anthracite trade is shaping up in better form than 
anticipated, and the market will have no difficulty in absorb- 
ing the maximum production throughout the current month 
with the possible exception of some of the steam grades 
which are showing a tendency to drag. Shipments to Down 
East points are going forward as rapidly as the barge fleets 
can move. The general demand is undoubtedly less than 
normal which is due, in part, to the fact that collections 
are so slow that dealers are unable to purchase as heavily 
as usual. Shipments in the Lake trade will be slow in getting 
under way because of the large ice fields in Lake Erie. In 
the Middle West the demand is somewhat stronger, and the 
tonnage will closely approximate that of previous years. 

There are undoubted indications of an improved undertone 
in the bituminous situation though the market continues 
irregular and rather mixed. Current prices undoubtedly rule 
slightly under the 1914 level, but there is less distress coal 
being forced on the market, and it is a significant fact that 
no particularly low bids are developing on any of the large 
public contracts, while there is a growing disposition to wipe 
out the differential Gver last year’s prices. There is less 
tendency on the part of the operators to force the market, 
and the more cautious buyers are showing a greater interest. 

The poor outlook in the Lake trade continues to exert 
a depressing influence in the Pittsburgh district, and buyers 
are still adverse to committing themselves on contracts, 
preferring to take their chances in the open market; they 
evidently plan to hold off contracting until late in the fall 
when they will endeavor to cover their requirements so 
as to insure a supply during the active period, occasioned 
by the possibility of a general suspension Apr. 1. Domestic 
coal has ceased to be a factor in the situation, but the steam 
demand has increased slightly though it is still substantially 
below the average. 

The usual between-season dullness prevails in the Ohio 
market though there is a slightly better undertone. Coal 
is beginning to move towards the Lakes, but chartering is 
slow and it is clear that there will be no shipments of 
importance before July 1. What little demand there is 
centers entirely on slack coal, the supply of which is much 
eurtailed as a result of the restricted mining operations. 

In the Middle West the domestic coals have been more 
buoyant due essentially to the generally cool weather though 
some of the agencies are inclined to interpret this as an 
indication of an upturn in the trade. An improved sentiment 
is noted in the prompt market which is causing buyers to 
show more interest in contracts, and the steam coals are 
somewhat steadier. Mining operations are now on about 
the usual summer basis, and there is less free coal on the 
market. Unusually favorable crop reports are creating an 
improved sentiment in this section. 
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Bradstreets—This week’s reports, trade and industrial, are 
the best noted for some time past, being in some respects 
the most favorable received since the spring of 1914. 

Dun’s Review—Influences favoring business are now more 
numerous and potent and there is unmistakable trend toward 
expanding activity. In certain lines conservatism continues 
the controlling policy and thus there is some irregularity, 
with the aggregate of transactions below producing capacity, 
trade development naturally ‘being subject to the changes 
and checks produced by the international crisis. 

Financial Chronicle—The performances now being wit- 
nessed on the Stock Exchange cannot be viewed with uncon- 
cern. The element of artificiality in them is altogether too 
patent to be ignored. The improvement in the situation is 
being used as the lever for boosting prices with a dazzling 
recklessness. If one may judge from Stock Exchange records, 


manipulation is the governing factor in the speculation. 
of the stocks which have been taken hold of and whirled 
up so furiously must be assumed to have considerable 
intrinsic merit, but their worth remains to be tested, and in 
the meantime future prospects are being discounted with a 
freedom that staggers the beholder. The movement has now 
been continued for several successive weeks; and with each 
succeeding day the manipulators have been getting more 
bold, until it seemed as if, frenzied by success, they had now 
completely lost their heads, and become possessed with the 
idea that there was no limit or bound to which their daring 
and recklessness might not go without risk of ill-consequences. 

Boston News Bureau—lIf general trade has not improved 
to a point that indicates enlarged wants and buying power, 
it is certainly in a position that warrants more hope and 
cheerfulness. There is a better undertone prevailing every- 
where, and this is gradually changing sentiment and causing 
an inclination to expand. If the crop outlook continues 
promising, we shall probably see a quickening of activity 
from coast to coast. The time will come when the country 
will feel the effects of the economy which has been such a 
potent factor in the affairs of both corporations and indi- 
viduals. 


Many 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—A duller season in 
the wool market for the last 25 years is ‘not recalled, and 
the reason ascribed is the retrenchments made in the expendi- 
tures for clothing. This applies to the domestic business, of 
course, for Government orders have created an abnormal 
situation. If it were not for the foreign trade many mills 
would be idle. 


The Iron and Steel Industry—The production of pig iron in 
March amounted to more than 2,000,000 tons, the highest record 
since May of last year. It is at the rate of 75% of the pig 
iron capacity of the country. Unfilled orders decreased 90,000 
tons in March as compared with 350,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing month last year; the total unfilled orders now aggregate 
4,200,000 tons. Foundry iron business has been slightly better. 
The automobile makers in Detroit took about 10,000 tons, and 
there have been other sales of merchant iron. Stocks of 
foundry iron decreased rapidly in March, and undoubtedly took 
eare of the increase which piled up during January and 
February. Finished steel products are not in so good demand. 
There is quite a little heavy work, notably bridge work, 
which has come out within the last fortnight. 
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BOSTON 
Pocahontas and New River prices fail to show expected 


weakness. More hopeful tone. Contract demand slightly 
improved. Georges Creek and Pennsylvania grades quiet at 
tide. Water freights easier. Anthracite being shipped freely. 


Bituminous—Prices on Pocahontas and New River are 
holding better than was expected. Recent bids on public 
contracts show no particularly low figures and there is more 
of a disposition on the part of shippers to accept the situation 
as they find it and not to try.to force coal on a reluctant 


market. At the distribution points for inland delivery supply 
is still. in excess of demand. Cargoes are absorbed very 
slowly. Only a few season orders are being placed now, and 


those mostly in the same channels as last year. Prices for 
the year on a delivered basis are usually found to be some- 
what under the 1914 level. 

The market for Georges Creek is not much improved. 
The shippers are very actively canvassing for business but 
prices are being held along the usual lines. The unfavorable 
weather has tended to retard arrivals and there has therefore 
been somewhat less pressure to move cargoes this week. 

Cambria and Somerset coals are quiet at Tidewater but are 
still aggressive in the all-rail territory. New England is 
being thoroughly combed over for new business but buyers 
are rather unresponsive. Prices on these grades show small 
concessions as compared with a year ago. 

Boston retail dealers reduced the current price for bitu- 
minous this week from $4.65:to $4.40 per short ton for 
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delivery by team. This is the lowest current price for more 
than two years and is the result of friction between some of 
the larger distributors. 

Water Freights are easier, if anything; 80c. has been 
quoted on barge transportation, 3000 tons upwards, Hampton 
Roads to Boston, and the same figure still prevails on bitu- 
minous in anthracite barges from Philadelphia; 40c. is the 
current rate on barges from New York to Providence, 700 
tons and up. 

Anthracite—Shipments are coming forward as fast as the 
barge fleets can move, although some of the smaller dealers 
have already taken on all they can receive for the present. 
All the regular shippers are well supplied with orders for 
April, but May is expected to be slower. That some of the 
individual shippers have coal here on the market only serves 
to emphasize 1915 as a notably easy year to get anthracite 
forward on minimum prices. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........... $0.90@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.45@2.95 2.70@83 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*s) ec. ak ee re re ee 2.85@2.95 
Haiipton atoaas*e 2... «. siecle ne ae aie enone nny sae $2.60@2.75 
WSOStor Ty Peeks ec Pete, he eek Ge eae” WR aie ee ee 3.05@8-13 
Providence fa seers oe Le Poe eee ee eon ae ee 3.50@3.73 
* T’o.b. TOn cars. 
NEW YORK 
The situation on new bituminous contracts regarded as 
favorable. Improved sentiment in the trade. Anthracite more 
active as the month advances. : Summer outlook more opti- 
mistic. 


Bituminous—Now that the religious holidays are over and 
the men back at work, coal is beginning to come forward 
again on a more uniform basis and a- considerable tonnage 
is being moved over the piers, relieving any immediate pros- 
pect of demurrage conditions such as existed during March 
and before. 

Reports from the leading soft-coal distributors indicate 
that contracts have been closing up in encouraging fashion, 
nearly all of last year’s business being accounted for and at 
fair prices, equal in many instances to those which prevailed 
during the season of 1914-1915. Some concessions have been 
made to secure the business of a certain element which usually 
seeks to set its own prices but this is a small percentage 
of the whole. It can truthfully be said that general conditions 
are’ improving and that the spirit of optimism which has 
beeome evident in the trade is but a natural reflection of the 
general business improvement so noticeable in financial circles. 
The market is now quotable on the following basis: West 
Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair grades, Pennsylvania, $2.55@ 
2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller 
Pennsylvania, $3.05@3.10; Georges Creek, $3.15. 
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Anthracite—With the collieries working full time again 
the usual tonnage is now being produced, with sufficient 
orders from the retail dealers to absorb each day’s output. 
As the last half of the month approaches the activity seems 
to become more pronounced, the retailers being eager to get 
under cover for as much coal as possible at the April circular. 
From present indications the retail trade will not be able to 
make all the deliveries now on their books during this month. 

Whether those who last month predicted April prices to 
prevail in the summer feel the same now is questionable, for 
there is no apparent desire to await that time. This prediction 
may be verified but it is most unlikely as the fear of labor 
troubles at the expiration of the present agreement hangs 
heavily over the situation and will become more ominous 
as the season advances. 

Hgg and stove are about in equal demand. Chestnut is 
moving easily but is not so active as the former two sizes. 
Peau is active apparently for filling in apartment houses, 
which business is always heavy at this season. The buck- 
wheats are in good demand and No. 2 buckwheat in the better 
grades is really short with loading delayed for several days. 
There is no doubt that these sizes will be the leading factor 
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in a lively market which will characterize next fall and 
winter. 
The anthracite market is now quotable on the following 


basis: 








Lower Ports 








Upper Ports _- 

Circular Individual Circular Individual 
BORON 605) -iate ree Poe od $4.60 $4.60 $4.55 $4.55 
1S oe, Acie Fev Pe 8 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.80 
Stove: «.1. eoecomereaiteeres 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.80 
Chestnut. ..155<0enee 5.10 5.10 5.05 5.05 

EBicduo stk PANO: Cotes oe 3.55 3.00@3.00 3.00 3.15@3.50 

Buclkwheéte ec. 0 eres 2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
Rico): s.ccotnte hee ee 2.30 2.30@2.40 2.00@2.25 2.10@2.35 
Barley: 2) 4 eee 1.80 1.6C@1.80 1.75 1.40@1.75 

PHILADELPHIA 


Outlook on anthracite favorable for balance of month, al- 
though small sizes are weak. Domestic grades in good de- 
mand. Bituminous inclined to drag, with no prospect for im- 
mediate improvement, 


Anthracite—From the present outlook, there is likely to be 
little or no difficulty in disposing of the output of the domes- 
tic sizes for the balance of the month. Operators report a 
distinctly better attitude on the part of the trade, which in- 
dicates that the dealers are rapidly disposing of the surplus 
carried over from the winter months, and are in the market 
for fresh supplies. The steam sizes are likely to hamper oper- 
ations as the warm weather approaches, as the demand for 
these will fall off sharply. This applies to the large apartment 
houses, hotels, department stores, and many industrial estab- 
lishments. , 

Dealers claim to be having difficulty in securing egg coal 
and it is understood that the large companies are drawing on 
their stocks for this grade. Broken has eased off somewhat, 
and will probably be reduced to supply the call for other 
sizes. Stove coal is considerably easier than egg, and dealers 
experience little or no difficulty in securing all they require, 
promptly. Nut appears to be absorbed readily although the 
market is far from bullish on this size. Pea coal is gen- 
erally held at $2 at the mines. There is apparently a de- 
sire to push the sale of this grade coal rather than place it in 
stock, and this attractive price is having its effect, for the 
present at least; the circular is $2.50 plus the tax, for line 
and local delivery. Altogether, the market presents a favor- 
able aspect, with only weakness here and there. 

Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
Broken i .dcawaeeee ce Ga ee Crete ee $4.25 $4.25 
| Oe ene ee Arn ee ey ee oe 4.50 4.50@4.60 
Stoves. Jc OE ibeeieoheieateee ead eee ee el ei eres 4.50 4.50 
Chestniti.c. coe nras Sore ae 4.75 4.60@4.70 


Bituminous—This branch of the trade still continues to 
evince little or no indications of improvement. It is under- 
stood that many contracts have been renewed on the old 
basis, but in some cases it has been necessary to make some 
slight reductions. The medium coals are still quoted about $1 
to $1.10 at the mines, with the better grades $1.35 to $1.40. 


BALTIMORE 
Better feeling in the trade but spot business remains poor. 
Exports hold up well. 


There is a stronger feeling in the trade. A number of large 
contracts were placed here the past week, and while prices 
are less than last years figures, there is a growing tend- 
ency to cut down the margin and purchasers who continue to 
hold off are likely to pay close to the old prices. That oper- 
ators are stiffening up is evident. Interests in southern West 
Virginia have held a meeting at Fairmont with a view to fixing 
prices and the result will probably be no more cutting. Toward 
the end of the week operators refused to consider prices that 
have prevailed for several weeks past along contract lines. 

Spot business remains very poor, however. In the gas 
coal section of West Virginia three-quarter and run-of-mine 
are about on a par, offering to the trade at the mines as low 
as 75 and 80c. Slack, is selling at 75c. and low grade steam 
coals from West Virginia were offering at 80 to 85c., with best 
grades around $1.20. Pennsylvania coals ranged from 90c. to 


S120. 
The charters for the past week included the following: 
Vessel Nationality To Rate 
Harrington British West Coast, Italy $10.56 
Rio Perahy British West Coast, Italy 10.56 
Bedeburn British Savona or Ge-voa 9.60. 
Governor Powers San Juan, P. R. 3.00 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners 
HAMPTON ROADS 

Exports and coastwise shipments holding up satisfactorily. 
Government takings during week heavy. Prices relatively 
firm. 

The movement has been satisfactory considering existing 
conditions. The government has taken a large tonnage dur- 
ing the week to supply the battleships which have arrived 
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from Guantanamo. The coal movement by sail seems to be 
falling off somewhat as compared with March. Coastwise 
shipments were heaviest to Boston and Providence with other 
cargoes to Bath, Portland, Allyns Point and Everett. 

All of the large cargoes of the week have been New River 
and Pocahontas mine run although there have been several 
fair sized cargoes of nut and slack and high volatile going to 
the New England ports. Prices seem to be firm. The accumu- 
lation is being reduced somewhat and a number of shippers 
ere rather short and urging the railroads to rush coal forward 
from the mines. 

The new Collier “Ulysses” recently completed for the 
Canal Zone trade arrived in port during the week and after 
loading will go on her trial trip. 

Although it is difficult at this time to predict what the 
movement for the month of April will amount to the prevail- 
ing opinion seems to be that dumpings will show up well. 
Dumpings over the N. & W. Ry. pier for the week ended Apr. 
10 amounted to 141,134 tons. 

Vessels clearing from Hampton Roads week of Apr. 
inclusive were: 


2 to 9 


Norfolk Newport News 
Vessel Tons Destination Vessel Tons Destination 
Alban 673 Para Sif 4700 Fort de France 
Windermere 3700 Vera Cruz Frank W. Benedict 750 San Juan 
Songa 4029 Havana (Bk.) Bruz Hawkins 860 Maranhan 
Ellen Little 1268 Para 


Rufford Hall 8617 Gibraltar 


Nor 1750 Georgetown 
Barbara 1132 St. Georges 
Howard Palmer 4006 Rio de Janeiro 
Tabor 5000 Canal Zone 
Wegadesk 6000 Canal Zone 
Falk 1185 Manzanillo 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the ‘Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Itasca Norfolk Bermuda 989 $4.00 
Rio Pirahy British Baltimore West cost, Italy | 2297 
Bedeburn British Baltimore West coast, Italy 2177 
Edward B. Winslow Norfolk Rio Janeiro 2482 8.50 
Jacksonville Philadelphia Bermuda 547 3.00 
St. Kilda British Virginia River Plate 2469 9.36 
Governor Powers Baltimore San Juan, 
Porto Rico 1578 3.00 
White Wings Philadelphia Mayport 654 0.95 
Baltimore or West Italy or 
Virginia Sicily 10.54 
Gardiner G. Deering . ‘ Philadelphia Guantanamo 1714 
Henry O. Barrett ' Philadelphia San Juan, P.R. 1564 
Three Marys » Norfolk Bermuda 1024 3.00 
A. & M. Carlisle ' Philadelphia Jacksonville 302 0.95 
Edith * Norfolk Rio Janeiro 1051 
Sallie C. Marvil . Norfolk Pernambuco 546 
T. W. Dunn Philadelphia Para or 
Maranham 635. 5.75 
James T. Maxwell, Jr. Norfolk Maranhao 461 
Alice M. Colburn Baltimore San Juan, P. R. 1335 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Since our last report we have chartered a number of 
steamers for export coal, principally to South American and 
West Indian ports, and rates are practically the same as a 
week ago. 


To Rate To Rate 

(Aa $2.50@2.75 Guantanamo............$3.00@3.25 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2.50@2.75 Demerara............... 5.50@6.00 
MENIMEGDOR 2s oat. ss 2 Tomo OO Bermuda scs.s. Gos. ak 3.50@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 2.75@4.00 Vera Cruz.............. 3.50 

OO 3.50@3.75 Tampico.........: Soret 3.50 

St. Thomas.. 2S, SAE OS RI ees Coates 10 04 
os 3.75@4.00 Montevideo, Buenos 

OS re 3.00@3.25 Aires or La Plata...... 9.36 
NTE os ES a nee 3.75@4.00 Mediterranean*......... 10.80 
SMRAEIED clos 5% stars; cree ais & 3.00@3.25 Valparaisof............ 8.40@9.60 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 

*To a direct port not east of the West coast of Italy, Spain excluded. 
} With 800 tons per day discharge. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Market shows no improvement and prices continue very ir- 
regular, with many consumers refusing to coutract. Opera- 
tions at 55 to 60% of capacity. 

Demand for domestic coal continues light and no further 
activity of importance is expected in this branch of the mar- 
ket. Demand for steam coal has increased slightly but re- 
mains well below normal. Railroad demand has not increased 
to any noticeable extent as there is little more traffic mov- 
ing than formerly. Demand for gas coal is very nearly nor- 
mal, but prices are only a shade firmer for gas than for steam 
coal. What is injuring the market in particular is the poor 
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Lake trade prospects as very little coal is likely to move be- 
fore July 1 and unless industrial conditions in the Northwest 
improve greatly the total movement this season in the Lake 
trade will be poor, and perhaps below that of last year. 

Buyers still show an aversion to making contracts for the 
twelve-month and it seems probable that unless there is a 
decided improvement in general conditions and coal market 
prospects many consumers will buy prompt coal from time to 
time and not make contracts until late in the year, when they 
will presumably desire to have contracts to carry them to Apr. 
1, providing coal in the period in which buyers will be stock- 
ing up against a possible suspension of mining for adjust- 
ment of the wage scale. The contract market continues to be 
quotable roundly on the basis of $1.15 for mine-run, with shad- 
ing possible on contracts at all desirable. Prompt lots are 
irregular, and asking prices, frequently shaded, may be quoted 
the same as last week: Slack, 90c@$1; nut and slack, 95c.@ 
$1.05; nut, $1.05@1.10; mine-run, $1.05@1.15; %-in., $1.15; 14%- 
in., $1.25, per net ton at mine, Mining operations are at 55 
to 60% of capacity. 


Dotted line indicate porta, temperature curve 
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BUFFALO 


Little activity shown in bituminous. Contracts not so 
numerous as in most years. Operators begin to ship coal to 
the Lakes. Anthracite business good, but not so large as a 
year ago. 


Bituminous—The same dullness prevails in the bituminous 
market and everybody complains of trade being lighter than 
usual for the spring season. A notable unwillingness to 
enter into contracts is prevailing and many buyers evidently 
expect to confine their purchases to the open market for some 
time to come. They have no difficulty in getting plenty of 
coal, though mine operations are not at more than half ca- 


‘pacity. Business in Canada is exceedingly quiet; plants man- 


ufacturing war materials are working over time, but the num- 
ber is not large and the Canadian tonnage has fallen off 
largely with many contracts suspended. 

Shipments of bituminous coal to Lake points have started. 
The season will begin within the next week or so, and the car 
ferries across Lake Erie are already in operation. It is doubt- 
ful if the Lake business will be heavy until late in the sea- 
son; buyers are showing indifference at present, because of 
the large stocks left over from last fall. The outlook is for 
a poor volume of business at the beginning of the season. 

Pittsburgh prices show some weakness and trade in spot 
coal has dwindled down to a small basis. Some cutting of 
contract prices is reported, though most sellers will not close 
far ahead at reduced figures. Prices are $2.80 for Pittsburgh 
select lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and 
$2.15 for slack, with Allegheny Valley sizes about 25c. lower 
than Pittsburgh. 

Anthracite—The demand is running somewhat below that 
of last year, but most dealers are desirous of getting stocks at 
the April quotations. They are handicapped to some extent by 
the fact that their collections have been poor. Many have 
cut down their orders a third or so, while others are prepar- 
ing to buy next month. 

Shipments of anthracite up the Lakes will be slow in start- 
ing, because of the large ice fields at this end of Lake Erie. 
The nominal date for the opening is Apr. 15, but it will be 
some days after that before vessels can clear. The movement 
of water coal is likely to be on a less active basis than last 
spring. 

TORONTO, CAN, 

Trade quiet and marking time pending the spring dis- 

count, 


The market is dull and featureless, the principal demand 
being for bituminous screenings. Supplies are now coming 
forward freely and the first cargoes by water are being re- 
ceived. Consumers are buying principally for immediate re- 
quirements until the spring reductions in price take place. 
Quotations for best grades are as follows: Retail anthracite 


egg, stove and nut $8; grate, $7.75; pea, $6.75; bituminous 
steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic lump, $6; 
cannel, $7.50; wholesale f.o.b. cars three-quarter lump, $3.56 


screenings, $2.90. 
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TOLEDO 


Some coal moving to the Lakes. 
well maintained. Pocahontas scarce. 


The coal trade is improving some due in part to the cold 
weather of the past two or three weeks. Pocahontas egg is 
quite scarce and is holding firm at the circular price of $1.60. 
Splint lump is in good demand at from $1.15 to $1.25. Slack 
continues strong and somewhat scarce, selling at from 55 to 
60c. Some operators are shipping small quantities to the Lake. 
Real Lake business, however, will not commence until late in 
the season. 


Prices on certain grades 


COLUMBUS 
Trade continues quiet. Domestic business about over for 
the season and little is doing in the steam market, 


The domestic trade is about over for the season and deal- 
ers are devoting their attention to cleaning up stocks. The 
tone of the market is fair, despite the unfavorable conditions 
but future prospects are not considered particularly bright. 

Some difference is reported on dealers’ stocks. In some 
sections stocks are light but in others dealers have bought 
liberally and their supplies are large. Retail business is slow 
and only a few small orders have been received; prices re- 
main the same as last week. 

In the steam trade things are also quiet. Manufacturing 
does not appear to improve and consequently fuel requisitions 
are still small. Buying off the open market is the rule and 
cheap prices are given. There is considerable difficulty in re- 
newing steam contracts, many of which expire at this time. 
Some railroad fuel business is reported but numbers of these 
contracts are still hanging fire. 

Lake trade shows no signs of awakening. Chartering is 
elow and only a few bottoms have been contracted for. Re- 
ports from the docks of the Northwest show that the surplus 
carried over is«larger than ever before and there is little 
likelihood of any Lake shipments until July 1 if that early. 

Production in Ohio fields has been small during the nast 
week. Reports received from the Hocking Valley, Jackson, 
Crooksville and Cambridge fields show an output of approxi- 
mately 25% of normal. In the Pomeroy Bend field the output 
is about 40% of the average. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
RNescreened lump... ..%3..0.%--- $1.45 S1L550' ae oe ee 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch...........- 1.25 1.30 1.25 
INTE es coke ict toni ah ete ere aeerrs 1.15 1.25 ve 5) 
Mine rativcs So cineaete ee eaters 1,05 10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.65 0.70 0.60 
Coarse. sinick or teenie ee ae 0.55 0.60 0.50 


CINCINNATI 
The demand for nut and slack has continued to strengthen. 
Other departments of the market are quiet. 


The domestic market is extremely dull, although it can 
hardly be called abnormally so for a between-seasons period. 
The scarcity of screenings has increased, if anything; the 
obvious uselessness of trying to force the domestic market has 
caused producers to cut down their output of the prepared 
sizes still further, and nut and slack are strong. The general 
situation is regarded as fairly good, and hopes are expressed 
that the season will yet develop into a satisfactory one. 


CLEVELAND 

Fine coal shows an unaccountable weakness. Lake ship- 
ping officially opens. Freights and insurance for the season, 

Fine coal showed marked signs of being sold for lower 
prices at the beginning of the week with no apparent reason 
for the tendency. Lake coal is beginning to arrive. 

Fine coal sold Monday at $1.70 to $1.75 with an undercur- 
rent to the market that indicated still lower prices. Some 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia Lake coal is being produced, 
but the fine coal that was on the market did not come from the 
districts producing three-quarter for the Lake trade. Three- 
quarter and mine-run coals are selling as low as $1.80. There 
was a good supply of coal on track Monday morning. 

Lake Trade—In the Lake trade boats are being loaded for 
the first trip. The first cargo was loaded Saturday at Huron 
for St. Clair River points. Lake Superior coal is being loaded 
at Ashtabula and Lake Michigan coal is being offered, but 
not being taken. It is too early for most of the boats. Lake 
coal prices have not been made. 

Navigation opened Thursday midnight but only a few boats 
sailed because it is not customary. to send out ships on an 
opening trip on Friday. Insurance this year as 3%c. on steel 
vessels, but an effort is being made to advance cargo rates on 
coal and ore to % of 1% as against the 1914 rate of 1/x of 1%. 

The Sunday Creek Coal Co. has appointed W. S. & J. S. 
Manuel, agents for Lake transportation of Sunday Creek coal. 
About 500,000 tons will be shipped. The forwarding agents 
placed the coal for delivery at the principal Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan ports at 30c. a ton. 
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Quotations on coal for shipment are: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
Lump: s:<.05.c lees $2.95 cave sierdal 5 yard cose nee loseee seer 
Lump; 3.100. eee ney 2.20@2.25 2.00 $1.90 $1.90@2.00. 
fl EES Chari e YO 9 Beisel) 7 ee a eee 
Mine run ..-2.45@2.50 2.10 1.90 1.80 1.75@1.90 
Slack .<.«0+ tienes See oe 1.80 L765 1370. ae 
LOUISVILLE 
Operations down to a summer basis and there is still 


surplus coal. 

Part time operations are the rule, while some mines are 
shut down altogether, and even at that it is reported stocks 
are accumulating. The domestic market is practically over 
for the season and the industrial and stocking demand is 
the only business that can be expected for several months. 
Reports of new operations to be opened up, extension of the 
rail facilities and combinations of mining operations, indicate 
greater activity than ever the coming fall and winter. 

The best grades of block coal range from $1.30 to $1.60; 
2x4-in. round, $1.10 to $1.20; run-of-mine, from 85ce. to $1, 
according to dimensions, with the top quality nut and slack 
65 to 75c., all prices f.o.b. mines. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Domestic business was particularly good during the past 
season. Interest of the New Orleans dealers will center this 
month on the big Government contract for coal to be delivered 
to the mouth of the Mississippi River. 

Despite a dull market at present, there is some activity on 
the river front. England’s recent orders have kept a great 
many ships from putting into this port for bunkering. The 
New Orleans Coal Co., the Monongahela River Consolidated 
Coal & Coke Co. and the W. G. Coyle Coal Co., which control 
practically all of the river bunkering, were the principal 
sufferers. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
No general activity, but slightly better tone. Production 


decreased slightly, following recent increases. 


The coke market has shown a slight stiffening, though the 
change is largely a sentimental one, operators having come 
to expect somewhat better things for the future than formerly 
and being a trifle stiffer in their views as to prices. In the 
past week or ten days prompt furnace coke has been bringing 
$1.55, apparently as minimum, whereas for some time it was 
easy to do $1.50 on fairly desirable brands. There are still 
quotations at $1.60 and $1.65. Contracts extending to Jan. 1 
would be quoted more strictly at $1.75 than formerly and 
for any deliveries running into next year operators are talking 
above $2. Prompt foundry is bringing $2@2.35, according to 
brand, while contracts seem to be a shade stiffer at $2.20@2.30. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 3 at 281,251 
tons, a decrease of 3986 tons, and shipments at 278,014 tons, 
a decrease of 6699 tons. 

Buffalo—Lack of trade is still reported and the demand 
shows no tendency to increase. Local handlers have done 
much less business than formerly this year. Prices remain 
the same at $4.25 for the best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry 
and $3.30 for stock coke. 

Chicago—Some tonnage shipped here on consignment has 
been sold at prices below usual quotations. Improvement is 
noted in the buying of domestic sizes. Furnace and foundry 
coke shows no change, but gas house has declined. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Byproduct, $4.45@4.75; Connellsville, 
$4.65@4.75; Wise County 72-hr. (select), $4.50@4.65; gas coke, 


$3.85@$4; furnace, $4.45 @4.65. 
Leen ee ae a 
MIDDLE WESTERN 
Sinmun toe ir ere Tete eee 
GENERAL REVIEW 
Some improvement noted. Contracting unsatisfactory. 


Screenings steady. 


Domestic coals have been more bullish, due to cool weather 
and buying of retail yards for household purposes. Although 
the market is not buoyant, it is felt by many that an upturn 
is in progress. The volume of coal moved from Indiana and 
Illinois mines is still moderate, and steam coals, if anything, 
have a better tone. The supply of screenings is about equal 
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production. 
prices, but retailers are slow in placing orders. 
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to the demand, and in some districts the prices have advanced 
as much as 10c. per ton. 

Renewals of contracts are unsually slow for this time of 
year and buyers continue holding back awaiting develop- 
ments. The industrial situation looks brighter, however, and 
if the improvement is more marked the closing of contracts 
will soon be on in full swing. 

Production has slowed down to what may be considered a 
normal summer basis and the minima prices for the Indiana 
and Illinois coals have now been seen. Mine operations are 
so restricted and prices better maintained that very little con- 
signment coal is to be found. Reports on the coming wheat 
erop are favorable, and while a deficiency of moisture has 
existed, recent rains over nearly all the Western wheat- 
growing states have caused favorable prospects for another 
bumper crop. This condition should reflect favorably for the 
Tilinois and Indiana operators later. 


CHICAGO 


Better demand for domestic coals. Contracts closed on 
same basis as last year. Very little free coal offered. Anthra- 
eite about normal but considerable complaint as regards 
quality. 

Increased orders have been received by Indiana mines for 
domestie sizes, and screenings have been in demand. Such 
contracts as have been closed for Indiana coals are on the 
basis of last year’s prices. The best quotations reported for 
domestic lump this week has been $1.45 at the mines. 

Southern Illinois screenings have been frequently sold at 
$1 per ton, and many orders remain unfilled. The demand for 
domestic coals from this district has improved, and prices on 
all sizes are held steady. 

In the Springfield district the situation shows slight im- 
provement. More contracts have been closed for Springfield 
and Peoria coals than elsewhere, and it is said that some rail- 
road business has been placed for another year at the same 
prices as last year. 

- Splint coals are flat, although there is little free coal on 
hand. But little contracting for these grades is reported 
thus far. 

Eastern Kentucky coals are in a state of inertia, and few 
shipments have come into this territory. A little consignment 
coal has been sold at about 15c. per ton under regular quota- 
tions. 

Hockings have been in fair demand, and prices well held. 
No free coal has been reported on the market this week. 

The smokeless situation is spotty, although no consign- 
ment coal is reported on track. Contracting is slow, but job- 
bers in this territory are showing a good deal of activity in 
this respect. There is some placing of orders for prepared 
sizes for future delivery. 

Anthracite buying is about equal to last year at this time. 
Independent anthracite shipments of inferior quality and prep- 
aration have come into this territory and sold at low figures. 
Some independents do not seem to realize that they cannot use 
the Western markets as a dumping place for their inferior 
Improvement is shown in buying at April storage 


Prevailing quotations are as follows: 
Williamson and 


Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lump...... $1. esa 35 $1.25@1.35 proere $1.25@1.30 $1.50@1.65 
4-in. lump.. $1.35@1.45 ae oan 
Steam lump ger 1. (25 D256 1k 15@1.25 
23-in. lump. ae 1.35@1.45 Fast 
+} Poin lump. Ate 1.20@1.25 1.15@1.25 

ine-run... 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.05 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.10 oe 5 
Ogg......-. 1.20@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.30 1.20@1.30 ore 
No.lwashed 1.15@1.35 haa eae, a fea 1.45@1.65 
No.2washed 1.20@1.25 Se: 1.40@1.50 
6x3-in. egg. Pe ane ie ee nae 1.50@1.65 
PUG. pct ws wre tre 1.25 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 res 
No. lnut.. 1.25@1.35 : aA Rey 
No. 2 nut.. 1.25@1.30 re. : Myer xY 
Screenings.. 0.90@1.00 0.85 0.80@0.85 0.80@0.85 1.00 

N. Riv. & 
Saline Co. FE. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 

Lump.. $1.20@1.35 $1.25@1.40 $1. 50@1.60 $1.45@1.50 re 
aa lump. 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.15 erie $1.40@1.50 

ine-run. 1.05@1.10 1. 19@1.15 0 901.25 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.15 
Eeg.. Se 1.00@1.10 1.40@1.60 1.40@1.50 ee 
No. 1 nut.. 1.25@1.40 Pe pee ake 
No. 2 nut. 1.20@ .135 
Screenings... 0.90@1.00 


Knox and Greene County 5-in. oa $1.25: 3-in. lump, $1.10 
@1.15; 5-in. egg, $1.15; 3-in. egg, $1.10@1.15; mine-run, $1@ 
1.15; screenings, 85@90c. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Weather warm and consumption small in most lines. 
tract-making proceeding satisfactorily at old prices. 

Mines are not making better than half-time, prices are 
at the summer level, retailers are buying sparingly and the 
railroad and industrial demand is quiet. The weather has 
been the warmest of the spring and house fires were unneces- 


Con- 
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sary many days. This reduced the demand for domestic lump 
and consumers have about completed their season’s purchases. 
The retailers are apparently not going to reduce prices to the 
summer level until the first of May. Slack is easily sold at 
around 80c. to 90c. according to the grade, and mine-run 
ranges from $1 to $1.20. Contracts are generally being re- 
newed at satisfactory figures to the operators. 


Dotted line indicafes normal temperature curve . 
ch a 
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ST. LOUIS 


Market inactive and movement light. Important readjust- 
ment in marketing conditions. Anthracite movement normal. 


There is very little activity even in the steam sizes which 
should be strong. There seems to be no tonnage of any 
consequence moving from either the Standard or the high 
grade fields, and there is nothing to indicate any improvement. 
The only size in demand is No. 4 washed, and this scarcity 
is due to the Chicago contracts being short. 

Arrangements have been practically perfected, with a few 
exceptions, for the distribution of coal in the St. Louis market 
from the mines on the various railroads. Some of these 
arrangements are now in working order, and others will go 
into effect shortly. An operator is selected on each railroad, 
who handles the tonnage of all the mines on that road, and 
sees that it is evenly distributed. This has a tendency to 
group the coals from the different roads, .and maintain a 
standard price for them. Similar arrangements have not as 
yet been made in the Williamson and Franklin County field. 
In carrying out this plan, the selling expense is reduced ‘to a 
minimum and the jobber eliminated; it is expected that the 
public will eventually get its coal at a lower figure than here- 
tofore, and the operator realize a better profit at the same 
time. 

There is a fairly good tonnage of anthracite moving in, 
and orders are being booked well ahead. Smokeless is dull 
with very little doing, and no indications of any improvement. 
There has been practically no change in the circular prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Both retail and wholesale business has suffered slight 
decrease. Prices unchanged. 


The coal business has practically reverted to the summer 
conditions. There is plenty of coal on the tracks and many 
of the mines in this vicinity have completely quit operating 
and others are operating on a short time basis. Steam coals 
are in about the saime demand that they have been all winter 
and no decrease is expected-by the operators. The demand 
for slack has not changed while other types have decreased 
in demand. 

Prices are as follows: 


At Mines Freight 
Cherokee lump.... $1.85@2.00 $0.80 


At Mines Freight 
Waverly nut...... $1.75 $0.40 






Cherokee mine- Novinger coarse... 2.00 0.60 
run. ... 1.40@1.60 0.80 Novinger nut..... 1.85 0.60 
Cherokee nut..... 1.85@2.00 0.70 Arkansas semi-an- 
Cherokee mill... .. 1.40@1.50 0.70 anthracite...... 2.50 2.00 
Cherokee slack.... 1.35 0.70 Arkansas sizes.... 4.10 2.10 
Lexington block... 2.00 0.40 Arkansas lump.... 3.85 2.10 
Parlor block...... 2.10@2.50 0.40 Penn. chestnut.... 7.10 2.50* 
Richmond........ 1.90@2.00 0.40 Penn. egg........ 6.85 2.50* 
Waverly lump.... 1.85 0.40 Penn. grades...... 6.60 2.50* 
*To Chicago. 
qeeeuengnrdananernecuvcceueseesaczennvsentovorsuvaneneansaseneuscusseonneepsaracsssssasaacenteegeesuardcc uccnenssusttstcyscotstatsneveeedcancarcassvenrentasvecacicnttcatassaentvarcoccrcacdveveneandneg 
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SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 
The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for November and December and the years 
1913 and 1914: 











——November—-—~ ——-December—-~ ~———-Year 
State 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Missouri... 290,958 252,105 266,335 285,547 2,924,728 2,762,211 
Kansas..... 571,165 591,383 540,872 643,213 5,782,194 6,162,776 
Arkansas.. . 187,703 141 554 138,678 123,737 1,943,861 1,643,881 
Oklahoma .. 346,064 332,515 324,728 352,267 3,534,842 3,379,031 
Totals... 1,395,890 1,317,557 1,270,613 1,404,764 14,185,625 13,947,°99 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for February and the eight months of the fiscal years 
1914 and 1915, in short tons: 

















= February ——- Eight Months 

Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 % 

Tidewater..... 263,523 19 240,684 21 2,360,656 17 2,264,181 19 

Plashs- sedan oe 188,078 14 190,530 16 1,680,452 12 1,745,565 15 

Wrest aerate 862,940 62 663,868 58 9,299,365 66 7,232,229 60 

Totales..o., Lola ,641 1,095,082 13,340,473 11,241,975 

From Connections 

Tidewater seal. ie ee ae 187 

Bituminous.... 74,365 . 5 55,494 5 729,494 5 (2,218) 16 

Anthra. (local). 143 248 

Anthracite..... 819 1,063 10,423 10,476 

Total as. caastene 1,389,868 100 1,151,689 100 14,080,825 100 11,979,669 100 
Coke 14,309 36,194 116,623 251,447 


BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 
The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads for January of the past four 
years, in short tons: 











Anthracite 1912 1913 1914 1915 
Baltimore & Ohio!...... 175,185 195,667 137,270 123,077 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 3,155 378 1,043 769 
Piet or Sere ee: cin eee ae 674,168 673,614 791,070 646,248 
Pennsylvania! * . 1,040,535 1,014,259 915,027 894,529 
Virginian*ts 202 Sehr ee 89 98 

Total:b TOHAS...s< deere 1,893,043 1,884,007 1,844,410 1,664,721 

Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio?...... 2,573,468 3,187,956 3,097,640 2,438,091 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.? ?... 716,888 774,052 817,259 595,512 
Buffalo & Susqi2 72... .- 145,562 143,814 147,581 92,381 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 1,316,621 1,263,892 1,644,152 1,689,771 
ETIOS Pe osterrc nie ae rer ters 47,313 60,373 9,980 11,256 
Hunted Bred be Net. 2 .. 99,612 150,149 105,739 21,839 
New York Central?...... 761,810 886,742 835,458 825,761 
Norfolk & Western? ?... 1,687,948 2,069,874 1,965,814 1,886,938 
Pennsylvania? ?........ 3,581,365 4,210,196 4,117,514 3,071,345 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? ?.... 916,993 1,033,330 830,804 577,706 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? *. 163,901 228,426 287,474 232,172 
Virginian? 22 io. <ctseeias 306,766 453,886 407,109 344,139 
Western Maryland...... 208,9014 289,342 291,002 314,334 





Total/13 roads: «woes 12,601,245 


Coke 


12,527,148 14,752,032 14,557,526 











Baltimore & Ohio!....... 329,556 439,176 274,955 221,395 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? 2... 38,548 57,831 28,780 33,834 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 28,796 28,153 33,495 49,774 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 17,440 30,764 34,256 11,437 
New York Central?...... 7,920 7,548 
Norfolk & Western! 2. 131,640 148,251 118,745 ~0,215 
Pennsylvania? *......... 940,931 1,288,514 853,412 685,546 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? ?.... 498,308 668,392 404,148 278,766 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? ?. 1,437 3,212 
Western Maryland...... 7,0724 6,643 POY gil 3,326 
Totalt0 roads vases 2,001,648 2,678,484 1,756,062 1,354,293 
Total coal and coke 13 
TOSUA. wie Skok oe 16,421,839 19,314,523 18,157,998 15,620,259 


1 Includes coal received from connecting lines. 

2 Includes company’s coal. 

° Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 

* Does not include figures for Georges Creek and Cumberland R.R. 

Note:—The Southern Railway hauled 296,919 short tons of bituminous coal 
during December, 1914, and 3,904,503 short tons during$tae twelve months end- 
ing December, 1914. 


EXPORTS 


Coal exports for January of this year were as follows: 


Districts Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Maine and New Hampshire........... A800] fre OO Ae 
Maryland): so s5.2ebas snipe eee ee ne agente 89,779 668 
Massachusetts, o..cccicias eee ey eee D0 we Noalt al ane 
New York. A... cosh oe Oe eee 3,095 1,543 70 
Philadelphia: cs atria crncstcees ate eres Lal 27 40,648 799 
Porto RicO a. vee dae bl ee ee ee 290: 0 ate 
Viney iaSaiarcke «laaoe eacotieteies oe ates een eee 109,586 124 
MiG eo F cSeS on vie asc piche oe tte etere oot eR cee 424.91) Use 
New ‘Orleansiiee ise. <0 hho. pix Ree ae 30 427 60 
AYTZODAL, 95's, 0/ aiden eee sh way esl wig Te eee ae 2,086 (18 © Saereee 
TEL PASO. aa0ekn. ore be reeneast eters ee outa oes ed EE 33,828 14,151 
Aidala coh 'e,, 1s. cton 5 ate tare he cae eas i ee [i |e erenetets 
San: ELancisey st aes ae. breve ie eine 5 ee eer 2 
Souther, Califormmiasesto.e cnet cee bee 34 1 
Washington? 405k, Genet eae EL oe ee ee 2,741 3,582 
Buftalotcesh is Oh oe ere eee eee 122,166 210,778 27,665 
Dakota: steanaoas ee ace 748 5,863 3,208 
Duluth: & Superior wernt erences 462 5,263 19 
Michigan “oo Pc ee aie eee 100 54,404 4,874 
Montangdio. 26 atussctcmleie shies ere a Dna, fn anne 
OBIo UL Rasa eee etic ra Cree et IC nee 38,632 194 
Rochester 2 hijo. eosin ee ieee 1,342 7,912 139 
St: ua wrende toa ee cat eke ee 60,249 28,405 1,786 
Vermont./As, 2 eee te tae eee 445 1 104 
"LOtGl, Soe ke crre nee eee 190,299 633,145 57,474 


Bunker Coal laden on vessels in the foreign trade was as 
follows, in gross tons: 


Maryland’) 8 5 58 fc oaictee pole cancel nie eRe ORE Eee 41,496 
ING WY OF iio ta ee Breen, a ee aimee oP WIVIRSLE sinc gene 250,102 
Philadelphia) elute atta veiaster teers Bieta eiaies Nev acre castrate 30,098 
Virginia (Norfolk and Newport News)....2.+-.--:eesecceeceee ‘ 101,741 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
Anthracite shipments for March and the first three months 
of 1914-15 were as follows: 











— March 3 Months 
1915 1914 1915 1914 

Phila. & Reading........ 961,415 936,304 2,415,915 2,698,223 
Lehigh Valley... s)2eee. 894,031 926,701 2,735,370 2,419,132 
Bent» RRediN.d 3 serene 578,322 750,381 1,660,546 2,018,523 
Del. Lack. & West....... 644,932 668,038 1,850,716 1,860,529 
Del. & Hudson... 617,605 446,135 1,785,877 1,475,406 
Pennsylvania: 2225. 544,023 585,190 1,367,597 1,547,408 
FETC 6s, 1033 ola bac. Seaaata aerate 593,250 660,924 1,706,140 1,900,534 
Ont. & Western......... 151,820 191,030 472,879 542,131 

Totals. 7.1 4,985,398 5,164,703 1°,995,040 14,461,886 


Stocks at Tidewater Mar. 31 were 873,698 tons. 
THE CAR SITUATION 

Gross surplus of idle coal cars Apr. 1 was 145,069 as com- 
pared with 158,293 on Mar. 1. Shortage on the same dates was 
33 on Apr. 1 and 14 on Mar. 1. : 

I. C., C, No. 5591—New England Coal & Coke Co. ws. Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. Co. 

Defendants make a charge for dumping coal into boats 
from their piers in the harbors of Norfolk and Newport News, 
Va., in addition to the regular transportation rate applying to 
the port on business destined beyond the Virginia capes; Held, 
That this practice is not unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


| FOREIGNMARKETS | 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Exports—British exports for February and the first two 
months of the past three years were as follows: 











—- February —- Two Months—————. 

To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
RUSS. oe oe 107,742 188417) feoeese 333,782 O42 pee ene 
Sweden.... 299,751 220,389 237,303 605,656 506,877 500,239 
Norway.... 224,496 244,198 185,702 439,508 461,880 396,037 
Denmark... 270,765 202,057 238,343 530,229 448,074 447,127 
German~... 594,211 584.564 Ci eee 1,262,617.2 1,137,99 7easeeeeeee 
Netherlands 186,459 139,634 137,234 388,881 267,046 268,612 
Belgium.... 196,767 W2S25e le ae 393,987 361,677 a eee 
France..... 1,004,941 1,320,767 1,260,077 2,155,493 2,556,409 2,644,038 
Portugal?... 138,746 98,217 112,162 281,336 228,995 182,096 
Spain*..... 343,732 293,684 223,305 705,205 639,305 382,655 
Ttaly see 765,695 865,145 575,144 1,587,082 1,655,750 1,045,029 
Aus. Hung.. 144,032 Bl O04 ai ae oc ae 281,587 154,746. gees ae 
Greece..... 59,406 80,171 40,456 100,237 126,462 64,044 
Roumania. . 3,040) Sk... Sos ete nee ee 3,049 8,384 9 coe 
Turkey..... 9,186 Ga; 0 cone ae oe 25,958 103;294° Sen see 
Algeria. . 37,045 23,138 31,470 60,872 44,049 40,907 
Portuguese® 28,863 46,638 4,065 94,867 82,036 9,289 
Chile: en « 150,448 162,795 46,404 290,359 281,326 112,888 
Brazikeeeaet 50,568 64,302 35,613 128,919 120,825 85,305 
Uruguay... 309,334 326,176 190,704 628,743 680,946 369,304 
Argentine. . 10,542 12,759 9,761 23,815 24,790 17,101 
Channel Is.. 26,551 19,868 40,019 63,345 52,349 70,288 
Gibraltar... 85,628 44,135 11,353 152,244 79,821 22,669 
Malta...... 242,595 265,097 121,065 557,015 580,279 270,730 
Egypt?....: 131,871 85,052 77,427 262,602 216,326 176,654 
Aden?...... 16,483 11,481 11,841 27,636 23,560 22,095 
India. pee 26,540 19,845 365 31,313 21,682 9,290 
Ceylon..... 13,678 26,206 9,022 38,054 64,745 15,626 
Miscell*ous. 90,793 113,335 30,655 185,844 223,646 90,430 
Cokesjso 3: 98,755 94,595 74,296 205,850 218,851 166,893 
Briquettes.. 154,253 154,136 81,108 350,992 324,081 145,146 
Total.... 5,822,925 5,974,608 3,784,894 12,197,077 12,063,579 7,554,492 
Bunker.... 1,539,410 1,615,132 1,301,083 3,297,089 3,346,144 2,678,164 
1 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. *% And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. ® West Africa. 
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Coal Contracts Pen 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
ket stability and inculcating sound business principles in 
the coal trade. 

Recast 


This section gives a synopsis of items previously announced 
that will come up for consideration during the ensuing week, 
together with the number of the page on which the former 
notice appeared; also additional or supplemental information, 
such as bids, ete., on other old contracts, 


No. 287—Chambersburg, Penn.—The Chambersburg Elec- 
tric Light Department will be in the market during the cur- 
rent month for approximately 2000 tons of bituminous ‘“Je- 
rome” coal (p. 487). Address Supt. J. H. Mowrey, Chambers- 
burg Blectric Light Dept., Chambersburg, Penn. 

+No. 28S8S—Troy, N. ¥.—The Board of Public Works will 
contract during April or May for about 1200 tons of egg and 
stove coal, to be used by the city schools (p. 487). Address 
Commissioner of Public Works, Troy, N. Y. 

No. 289—Chicopee, Mass.—The Board of Education at this 
place usually contracts for coal in April (p. 487). Address 
Committee on Supplies, Chicopee, Mass. 

+No. 290—East Orange, N. J.—The Board of Education will 
be in the market during April or May for about 1800 gross 
tons of anthracite coal (p. 487). Address Secy. Warren A. 
Clapp, Board of Education, East Orange, N. J. 

No. 335—Terre Haute, Ind.—The Board of Education at 
this place will be in the market during the current month for 
approximately 4500 tons of 14%4-in. No. 4 vein soft coal (p. 528). 
Address Board of Trustees, Terre Haute, Ind. 

No. 336—Albany, N. ¥.—The Coard of Education will con- 
tract either in April or May for about 5000 tons of egg, 
chestnut and stove coal (p. 528). Address Board of Contract 
& Supply, City Hall, Albany, N. Y. 

No. 362—Portland, Ore.—The bids on this contract (p. 
566), which provides for furnishing coal for the local schools, 
have been duly referred to the Supply Committee, and awards 
are expected to be made on Apr. 19. Address School Clk. R. 
H. Thomas, Board of Education, Portland, Ore. 

+No. 372—Noblesville, Ind.—We have been advised by the 
Union Sanitary Mfg. Co. that the present contract does not 
expiresuntil Apr. 1, 1916) (p. 567). Address’ Pur; Agt. CC) oH. 
Ritchie, Union Sanitary Mfg. Co., Noblesville, Ind. 

No. 376—Marion, Ind.—The Marion Paper Co. advises that 
it will not contract as noted in a previous issue (p. 567), but 
will buy its requirements for the present in the open market. 
Address Marion Paper Co., Marion, Ind. 

No. 384—Savannah, Ga.—The Savannah Electric Co. ad- 
vises that this contract (p. 557) is handled through its Boston 
office. Address Stone & Webster, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

+No. 397—Lorain, Ohio—Bids will be received until noon, 
Apr. 19, for furnishing coal for the school year 1915-16 to the 
Board of Education (p. 567). Address Clk. E. Bruell, Board 
of Education, High School Bldg., Lorain, Ohio. 

+#No. 432—Minneapolis, Minn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will be in the market during April or June for about 
15,000 tons of bituminous and semibituminous coal (p. 626). 
Address Business Agt. F. E. Reidhead, Board of Education, 
407 City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 

+#433—Reading, Penn.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market during April or May for approxi- 
mately 2500 tons of pea, egg and stove coal (p. 626). Address 
Secy. F. Roland, Jr., Board of School Directors, Reading, Penn. 


+No. 435—Gloversville, N. Y.—The Board of Education 
at this place will purchase about 800 tons of egg coal during 
May or April (p. 626). Address Supply Committee, Board of 
Education, Gloversville, N. Y. 

+No. 436—West Point, N. Y.—Sealed proposals in tripli- 
cate will be received until 2 p.m., Apr. 26, for furnishing 
anthracite coal required at the U. S. Military Academy during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916 (p. 626). Address Quar- 
termaster, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


+No. 438—Fort Reno, Okla.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until noon, Apr. 22, for furnishing coal required 
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during the fiscal year, commencing July 2, 1915 (p. 627). 
Address Depot Quartermaster, Fort Reno, Okla. 


No. 440—Chicago, Ill.—The American Compound Door Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 20 for a month’s supply of 
Franklin County, Illinois, No. 2 nut coal (p. 627). Address 
the Purchasing Agent, American Compound Door Co., Chicago, 
Thi; 


+No. 445—National Soldiers’ Home, Tenn.—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received until 2 p.m., Apr. 19, for furnishing 
and delivering 10,500 tons of bituminous coal to the National 
Soldiers’ Home, Mountain Branch, N. H. D. V. S. (p. 627). 
Address Treas. Oliver K. Marshall, Mountain Branch, N. H. 
D. V. S. National Soldiers’ Home, Tenn. 


*+No. 453—Fort Keogh, Mont.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 11 a.m., Apr. 26, for furnishing 600 tons of lump 
coal and 150 tons of pile-run coal, at the Fort Keogh Remount 
Depot, Mont. The storage capacity is 400 tons lump and 150 
tons pile-run (p. 627). Address Depot Quartermaster Capt. 
Sam. Van Leer, Fort Keogh Remount Depot, Mont. 


No. 465—St. Louis, Mo.—It is estimated that the tonnage 
on this contract (p. 627), which covers the requirements for 
the Board of Education at this place, will run about 10% 
ahead on the bituminous coal used last year, and slightly 
less on the anthracite. Address Supply Comr. E. M. Brown, 
3431 School St., St. Louis, Mo. 


+No. 473—Portland, Ore.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until Apr. 20, for furnishing the steam and lump coal required 
for vessels and stations of the 16th and 17th lighthouse dis- 
tricts (p. 628). Address Lighthouse Inspector, Portland, Ore. 


+No. 476—Jeffersonville, Ind.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until 10 a.m., Apr. 21, for furnishing bituminous coal 
to the Jeffersonville depot during the period ending June 
30, 1916 (p. 628). Address Maj. Joseph T. Davidson, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind. 


+No. 496—Malden, Mass.—The requirements of the local 
Board of Education as noted in previous issue (p. 665) are 
purchased by the Joint Standing Committee on Fuel, which 
at the same time contracts for all the city requirements. The 
tonnages required this year are as follows: 2500 tons of hard 
white ash furnace or egg coal, 250 tons of hard white ash 
stove or nut coal, 200 tons of bituminous coal. The anthra- 
cite coal is to be delivered in the bins of the several build- 
ings as may be designated previous to May 1, 1916, and the 
bituminous is to be delivered as may be required by the 
Street and Water Commission. In addition to this, 250 tons 
of hard white ash stove or nut coal will be required for 
delivery in various parts of the city in quarter-ton lots as 
may be designated by the Overseer of the Poor or Soldiers’ 
Relief Committee. <All bids must be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check for $500. Address Clerk of Committees John L. 
Gilman, City Hall Building, Malden, Mass. 


No. 512—Chieago, Ill.— The Barber Asphalt Paving Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 25 for one car per day of southern 
Illinois screenings (p. 666). Address Purchasing Agent, Bar- 
ber Asphalt Paving Co., Chicago, Ill. 


+No. 520—Jeffersonville, Ind.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 10°:a.m., Apr. 21, for furnishing the Depot of the 
Quartermaster’s Corps with such quantities of bituminous 
coal as may be required during the year commencing July 1, 
1915 (p. 666). Address Depot Quartermaster Maj. Joseph T. 
Davidson, Jeffersonville, Ind. 





+No. 521—Front Royal, Va.—Sealed proposals in triplicate 
will be received until 2 p.m., Apr. 21, for furnishing about 
345 tons of anthracite coal to the Front Royal Remount Depot 
(p. 666). Address Depot Quartermaster, Front Royal, Va. 


+No. 523—Xenia, Ohio—Sealed proposals will be received 
until noon, Apr. 22, for furnishing about 470 tons of Poca- 
hontas mine-run coal and 150 tons of Hocking lump coal (p. 
666). Address Clk. B. Schlesinger, 33 East Main St., Xenia, 
Ohio. 


No. 525—Washington, D. C.—Awards on this contract (p 
666) are still being considered pending the results of tests 
now being conducted by the Navy Department on the coal of 
the Clinchfield Coal Co., which was the lowest bidder at $2.50. 
Address Paymaster-General of the Navy Samuel McGowan, 
Washington, D. C, 
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+No. 527—San Francisco, Calif.—Bids on this contract (p. 
666) will be received until 11 a.m., Apr. 30, instead of Apr. 23, 
as previously announced. The requirements are as follows: 


Posts Domestic Steam 
Fort Davis, “Alaska iirc sccetets senses 785 430 
Hort Sti Michael, Adasikal. wy ics. semen 1,250 250 
Fort Liscum, Alaska... secs oes els tes 730 250 
Fort Wm. H. Seward, Alaska............. 2,000 or 
Fort Lawton, Washington a. sven vce 1,800 
Wort Casey, Washine tome dacs cre. santos 2,000 


Fort Flagler, Washington................ te 
Fort Ward, Washine ton. on. ee «es esl 800 ovr 
Fort Worden, Washington............... <a 
Fort George Wright, Washington*...... 


Port Yellow Stonenme Wy Olle acre neste sieterens 2,600 

Hort “Missoulay MWlomtariar. sicie)< theres oneleue torte 2,360 ae 
Fort Columbia, (Washineton mei cir 600 Suan 
Fort Stevens = Oresoni ements eens Ly 25 +900 
Vancouver Barracks, Washington{....... 5,000 se 
Fort Balker, (Californians... ctrste us pucneiin rie eels 700 

Fort Barry, (California... oi oreesice eiemerasrs 1,200 oon 
Fort Mason, ‘Calaformiaot, so ccretereer nena erate 200 90 
Presidio of San Francisco, California.... 10,000 etate 


Letterman General Hospital, San Fran- 

CISCOs Cali fs cutoteds steleicte sels tonet erences ona erotic 300 Sete 
Fort Winfield Seott.. Californian... sits 1,000 200 
Fort) Miley, Galiforniay cece erie eis ae eee 1,000 ec 
Fort: MeDowell)) Californian seine tenner 3,300 2,000 


Alcatraz vsland, Californian an. rete 900 ee 


Mort Dourlas. Utale.cmens ceuiockeetteleteras 1,500 dite 
Presidio of Monterey. California......... 3,000 ries 
Hort (Rosecrans, Californian. jie ser toece 360 one 
Signal Corps Aviation School, San Diego, 

Calite wioslackhelae FR ae bk beckon utes ce 300 Sie 


*Railroad station at Fort George Wright, and if proposals 
are made for post delivery, same should be on basis Of f,0:b: 
ears Fort George Wright, Washington. 


+Railroad stations at Fort Stevens and Vancouver Bar- 
racks, and if proposals are made for post delivery, same shall 
be on basis of delivery into bins or other places of storage 
Ai DOSt, 


tFor delivery at Astoria, Ore., aboard harbor boats. 


Bidders are required to state a base price for delivery at 
the mines or at seaboard, the cost of of transportion to the 
various posts and the cost of handling in each case. Payment 
will be made on the basis of analysis of samples taken as 
provided for in the specifications. Other conditions being 
equal, preference will be shown to bidders in this country as 
against those in foreign countries. Address H. S. Wallace, 
care Quartermaster Corps, “Chronicle” Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calit: 
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New Business 


No. 534—Chicago, 111.—The Booth Fisheries Co will be in 
the market about May 15 for a contract for one year for five 
cars per ‘week of No. 2 Illinois or Indiana washed nut. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Booth Fisheries Co., Chicago, Il. 


No. 535—Louisville, Ky.—The Whiteside Bakery Co. will 
be in the market in May or early June for one year’s supply 
of gas house coke. They usually consume one car load a 
week. Delivery by rail on Pennsylvania terminal. Address, 
W. Raven, Whiteside Baking Co., 14th and Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

+No. 536—Menominee, Mich.—The Marinette Light & Trac- 
tion Co. of this place will soon be in the market for approxi- 
mately 4000 tons of gas coal. Prospective bidders may ob- 
tain a copy of specifications on request. Address A. R. White, 
Menominee & Marinette Light & Traction Co., Menominee, 
Mich. 

No. 537—Vicksburg, Mich.—The Vicksburg Governor Co. 
at this place will contract shortly for 750 tons of Hocking 
mine-run coal. Address Secy.-Mgr. F. X. Cullinan, Vicksburg 
Governor Co., Vicksburg, Mich. 





No. 538—Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Kalamazoo Stove Co. at 
this place will soon be in the market for its annual require- 
ments of coal, which will be approximately 3000 tons. Ad- 
dress Secy. to Gen. Mgr. Morgan EH. Persnig, Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


—No. 539—North Madison, Ind.—Bids are requested for 
furnishing the Southeastern Hospital for the Insane, situated 
near this place, with approximately 15,000 tons of the best 
quality Pittsburgh nut and slack coal mixed, or its equiv- 
alent, deliveries to be as required at the Power House, which 
is situated on the P. C. C. & St. L. switch from North Madison. 
Bids will also be received for the same grade of coal as may 
be required at the Water-Works Pumping Station near West 
Madison, delivery by wagon. Address Medical Supt. E. P. 
Busse, Southeastern Hospital, North Madison, Ind. 


No. 540—Knoxville, Tenn.—Bids will be received on or 
before Apr. 24 for furnishing the Southern Ry. Co. with a 
large quantity of Alabama mine-run coal. The following in- 
formation is to accompany each bid: Price, f.o.b. mine; freight 
rate to Southern Ry. point; name and location of mine; aver- 
age daily output; method of mining coal; name of seam 
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worked; whether company is incorporated; name of operator; 
analysis of coal. Shipments are to be made in equal monthly 
installments beginning July 1, 1915, and ending June 30, 1916. 
Address Fuel Agt. E. G. Goodwin, Southern Ry. Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


+No. 541—Toronto, Can.—The Public Works Department 
of the Provincial Government of Ontario requests bids for 
coal as follows: Parliament Buildings, 2300 tons of pea coal; 
100 tons of small egg coal. Ottawa Normal School, 405 tons 
of small egg coal; 15 tons of soft coal. North Bay Normal 
School, 75 tons of small egg coal. Osgood Hall, Toronto, 1100 
tons of anthracite; 5000 tons of slack. Normal School, Toronto, 
450 tons of hard egg coal; 30 tons of soft coal. Government 
House, Toronto, 175 tons of stove and nut; 20 tons cannel 
coal. London Normal School, 140 tons of small coal. Peter- 
boro Normal School, 175 tons small coal. Stratford Normal 
School, 125 tons of small coal. Brantford School for the Blind, 
90 tons anthracite; 80 tons soft coal. Belleville School for 
the Deaf, 130 tons hard and 1600 slack coal. Address Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Toronto, Can. 


+*No. 542—Chieago, Ill—-The Buda Foundry Co. will pur- 
chase from time to time on the open market, about three cars 
per week, Illinois or Indiana lump, commencing about May 
15. They will also purchase about six cars per annum of 
Youghiougheny %-in. screenings and three cars of good black- 
smithing coal; they will be in the market about June 1 for 
this latter supply. Address, Purchasing Agent, Buda Foundry 
Co., Chicago, Ill. : 


No. 543—Toronto, Can.—The Board of Education will con- 
tract next month for 7500 tons of soft coal and 7500 tons 
of hard coal, including egg, nut and stove. A large percentage 
of this is to be delivered at various city schools after July 1. 
Address, Wm. Kerr, Clerk of Supplies, Board of Education, 
Toronto, Can. 


No. 544—Louisville, Ky.—The new Galt House Co. uses 
between 10 and 12 tons of coal, nut and slack, daily, but 
makes its purchases in the open market. Address Pres. Jacob 
Greenberg, New Galt House, Louisville, Ky. 


No. 545—Louisville, Ky.—Ballard & Ballard, miller, is pre- 
paring to let its annual contract, effective July 1, for approx- 
imately 15,000 tons of nut and slack and pea and slack coal. 
The contract is let in accordance with the company’s test 
system. Address Chf. Engr. Charles W. Clayford, Ballard & 
Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 


No. 546—St. Joseph County, Ind.—The Board of Commis- 
sioners will receive sealed proposals for 600 tons of Poca- 
hontas or New River smokeless coal, mine-run, 60% to be 
lump coal, to be delivered at the county jail. Dealers must 
submit analysis and the name of the mine in the bid. Also 
500 tons of 6-in. lump steam coal, to be delivered on board 
cars at Muessel’s switch for county asylum during the months 
of July, August and September, at the rate of two cars per 
week; one car of chestnut anthracite coal will also be re- 
quired at this place. All proposals must be on forms fur- 
nished by the County Auditor and must be in on or before Apr. 
26, together with the proper bond. Address Auditor Clarence 
Sedgwick, South Bend, Ind. 


No, 547—Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Milling Co. (local 
branch of the Washburn, Crosby Co.) has completed tests of 
several grades of steam coal and is preparing to let a con- 
tract for its annual supply of 8000 tons. It uses nut and slack 
principally. Address Auditor Leonard C. Lang, 222 West Bur- 
nett St., Louisville, Ky. 


—+No, 548—Washington, D. C.—Proposals will be received 
until 2 p.m., May 3, for furnishing the Government of the 
District of Columbia with coal as follows: Bituminous: 2000 
tons of mine-run for delivery at Blue Plains, D. C.; 700 tons 
for delivery at the Industrial Home School and the Tuber- 
culosis Hospital; 15,000 tons for delivery at any point in the 
District of Columbia; 125 tons of semibituminous (splint) for 
use in the Fire Department steamers; 6000 tons of mine-run 
for use at the District Pumping Station; 6000 tons for the 
District Pumping Station to be called for when required; 
2500 tons for delivery at District Buildings; 4800 tons for 
delivery at the Sewage Pumping Station; 6000 tons, 1000 tons 
and 4000 tons for delivery at the Workhouse. Anthracite: 
For delivery at any point in the District of Columbia, 450 
tons of Lykens Valley stove; 650 tons of red ash stove; 100 
tons of white ash chestnut; 5000 tons of white ash egg; 1000 
tons of white ash furnace; 
Anthracite for delivery at the Industrial Home School and 
the Tuberculosis Hospital, 550 tons of white ash furnace; 40 
tons of white ash stove; 40 tons of white ash chestnut. For 
deliveries in car lots at Institutions at Blue Plains, D. C., 75 
tons of white ash stove; 50 tons of white ash chestnut. Forty 
tons of Connellsville coke will also be required to use at the 
District Pumping Station. Deliveries are to be made during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1915. Prospective bidders 





1400 tons of white ash stove. 
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should apply for specifications and proposal form. Address 
Purchasing Officer, D. C., Room 320, District Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

+No. 549—St. James, Mo.—Sealed bids will be received at 
the Federal Soldiers’ Home up to 12 o’clock noon on May 1, 
for 40 carloads of coal to be delivered during the next year. 
Address Supt. J. P. Brinegar, Federal Soldiers’ Home, St. 
James, Mo. 

+No. 550—Norfolk, Va.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at the United States engineer office until May 7, 1915, for fur- 
nishing about 3000 tons of bituminous coal. Address Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of Engineers Pervey, United States Engineer Of- 
fice, Norfolk, Va. 

No. 551—La Porte, Ind.—The Great Western Manufacturing 
Co., manufacturer of crank hangers and cycles, will be in 
the market for a contract covering steam coal for next sea- 
son, and will test out various coals to see which is most 
economically suited for their purpose. Address Pres. E. J. 
Lonn, Great Western Manufacturing Co., La Porte, Ind. 

No. 552—Rochelle, I1l—The Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., manu- 
facturer of mining machinery, is in the market for its steam 
coal requirements for next season. The company prefers 
Southern Illinois coals. Address Gen. Mgr. W. C. Whitcomb, 
Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, III. 

No. 553—Toronto, Can.—The Manitoba Division of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, which formerly obtained its coal sup- 
ply from the East, will in future use coal from the mines in 
the Crow’s Nest Pass district and will require at least 1000 
tons per day. 


+No. 554—Governors Island, N. Y.—The Department Quart- 
ermaster, Eastern Department, U. S. Army, received bids until 
Apr. 14, to supply the fuel requirements at the 69 army posts 
of the department for the fiscal year beginning July 1. The 
requirements include anthracite, nut, stove, egg, furnace, and 
pea coal, and mine-run bituminous in various tonnages, run- 
ning up to as high as 4048 tons. Payment will be made on an 
analysis basis. Complete details, together with blank forms 
and specifications may be had on application. Address Depart- 
ment Quartermaster, Eastern Department, Governors Island, 
New York. 


+No. 555—Bridgeport, Conn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will be in the market for approximately 3500 tons 
of the best quality Lehigh anthracite some time during May. 
This business is let on a yearly contract, the figure last year 
being $5.75. Address Board of Contract and Supply, Dept. of 
Education, City Hall, Bridgeport, Conn. 


+-No. 556—Grand Rapids, Mich.—The local School Board 
will be in the market some time during May for its annual 
supply of coal. The call for bids is advertised, and the sale 
negotiated on a specification basis. Kanawha slack coal is 
used in the stokers and Pocahontas or New River mine-run 
for hand firing. Last year’s contract provided for 3700 tons of 
Kanawha at $3.13 per ton, and 8750 tons of Pocahontas at 
$3.82 per ton. Address the Board of Education, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


+No. 557—Brockton, Mass.—The Highway Commission at 
this place will contract some time during May for the annual 
supply of coal for the local school. Both anthracite and 
bituminous are required, the gross tonnage aggregating about 
3000 tons last year. Address Highway Commission, City Hall, 
Brockton, Mass. 


+No. 558S—Hamilton, Ohio—The local Board of Education 
will contract about the middle of May or the first of June 
for its annual supply of coal. Last year about 1400 tons of 
smokeless mine-run was bought. The call for bids is adver- 
tised, and the business goes to the lowest and most desirable 
bidder. Address Clk. Charles F. Holdefer, Board of Education, 
209 S. Second St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


+No. 559—Bremcn, Ind.—The local Light and Water Depart- 
ment at this place will be in the market about May 15 for 
its annual requirements of coal. Last year about 2000 tons of 
Youghiogheny was purchased at $3.15 delivered in bins. Tho 
business is done on a competitive basis. Address Light and 
Water Plant, Bremen, Ind. 


+No. 560—Auburn, N. Y.—The local School Board will con- 
tract some time during May for their annual supply of coal 
involving about 900 tons of anthracite egg. This business was 
closed at $6.10 last year. Address Supply Committee, Board 
of Education, 144 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 


+No. 561—Racine, Wis.—The local School Board will con- 
tract some time during next month for their annual require- 
ments of coal involving about 2000 tons of Pucahontas mine- 
run. Last year this business was closed at $4.40, $4.45, and 
$4.50 per ton. The contract is let to local dealers and the price 
is more or less dependent upon the haul. The call for bids 
is advertised. Address Board of Education, Racine, Wis. 


+No. 562—Clarksdale, Miss.—The city government will con- 
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tract some time next month for their annual requirements of 
coal, amounting to approximately 5500 tons, this business be- 
ing closed at $2.64 per ton last year. The contract is let on a 
competitive basis, and mine-run coal is required. Address W. 
S. Bobo, City of Clarksdale, Miss. 


No. 563—Lanett, Ala.—The Lanett Cotton Mills at this 
place will contract some time during the summer for their 
annual requirements of fuel, involving about 10,000 tons of 
nut coal. On last year’s business ‘Empire’ coal was used, 
the price being about $2.50 per ton. Address Supt. George §S. 
Harris, Lanett Cotton Mills, Lanett, Ala. 


+No. 564—New Orleans, La.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived for furnishing the United States Plant at South Pass, 
La., for its annual requirement of coal, until 11 a.m., May 3. 
About 13,500 tons will be required at the government coal 
yard at Port Eads, or Burwood, La., delivery in lots of 1000 
tons, and about 800 tons will be required for delivery on 
barges or boats at Port Eads or Burwood or for other ports 
as may be designated. Address Major Edward H. Schulz, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Engineer Office, Room 325, 
Custom House, New Orleans, La. 


+No. 565—Whitehall, Mich.—The Whitehall Ilfunicipal Elec- 
tric Light and Water Works Plant at this place will con- 
tract about May 15 for their annual requirements of coal in- 
volving approximately 1000 tons of three-quarter lump. Ad- 
dress Supt. E. Nelander, Whitehall Municipal Electric Light 
and Water Works Plant, Whitehall, Mich. 


+No, 566—Boston, Mass.—The Board of Education will re- 
ceive bids until noon, Apr. 20, for furnishing the fuel require- 
ments at the public schools for the period from June 15 of 
the current year to Jan. 31, 1916, with the provision that 
deliveries shall be continued until June 15, 1916, in the event 
that an appropriation is made therefor and the School Com- 
mittee so orders. Prices quoted are to include delivery in 
the bins as designated. About 60% of the tonnage may be put 
in during July and August of the current year. The approxi- 
mate tonnages are as follows: City proper: Anthracite fur- 
nace, 1900 tons; egg, 470 tons; bituminous, 4900 tons. South 
Boston, anthracite furnace, 750 tons; egg, 200 tons; bitum- 
inous, 2300 tons. East Boston, anthracite furnace, 380 tons; 
egg, 250 tons; bituminous, 2100 tons. Roxbury, anthracite 
furnace, 1400 tons; egg, 220 tons; bituminous, 5200 tons. 
Dorchester, anthracite furnace, 1200 tons; egg, 500 tons; 
bituminous, 4600 tons. Charlestown, anthracite furnace, 250 
tons; egg, 50 tons; bituminous, 1600 tons. Brighton, anthra- 
cite furnace, 700 tons; egg, 100 tons; bituminous, 800 tons. 
West Roxbury, anthracite furnace, 650 tons; egg, 300 tons; 
bituminous, 1200 tons. Hyde Park, anthracite furnace, 50 
tons; egg, 230 tons; bituminous, 500 tons. The gross require- 
ments are: Anthracite furnace, 7280 tons; egg, 2320 tons; 
bituminous, 23,200 tons. Prospective bidders must furnish 
a certified check for $50 for each district on which a bid is 
submitted and the successful bidder must furnish a satisfac- 
tory bond for 20% of the estimated amount of the contract 
awarded. Address Business Agt. William T. Keough, Room 
801, City Hall Annex, Boston, Mass. 


+No. 567—Brookline, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the local city government until 3:50 p.m., Apr. 26, 
for furnishing approximately 2963 tons of anthracite coal and 
2000 tons of bituminous. Specifications in detail can be had 
on application. Address Secy. of Board Edward A. McEttrick, 
Town Hall, Brookline, Mass. 


+No. 568S—Albany, N. Y.—Bids are requested by the State 
Government for coal to supply the public buildings, deliv- 
eries to be made during the fiscal year beginning May 1, 1915. 
The approximate tonnages required are as follows: 10,000 
tons of No. 1 buckwheat, 2500 tons of bituminous slack coal, 
600 tons of anthracite grate, 50 tons of anthracite stove or 
chestnut. The No. 1 buckwheat and bituminous coal is to 
be delivered at the coal bunkers of the Capitol Power House, 
and the other sizes are to be delivered as required at the 
Executive Mansion, State Hall and Geological [Ilall. Address 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+No. 199—Albany, N. Y.—The awards on this contract 
(p. 400), which provides for furnishing and delivering coal to 
the various State Hospitals, were as follows: Empire Coal 


Mining Co.—Broken, (W.) $2.39; (Bu.) $2.44; (Mo.) $2.79. 
Chestnut, (W.) $2.55; (Mi.) $2.58; (Bu.) $2.59. Stove, (W.) 
$2.44; (Mi.) $2.42; (Bu.) $2.48; (Mo.) $2.83; (K. P.) $2.70. Pea, 
(K. P.) $1.96. J. F. Schmadeke—Broken, (Mo.) $2.60; (lL. I.) 
$2.50. Buckwheat, (L. I.) $1.20. J. W. Peale—Broken, (St. L.) 
$2.60. Buckwheat, (H. R.) $1.455; (Ma.) $1.14; (Ci.) $1.16; 
(Bi) 96c. A. Larner—Broken, (Mo.) $2.74. Pea, (Go.) $1.94. 


Dodson & Co.—Broken (H. R.) $2.45; (St. L.) $2.79. Nealen Co, 
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—Chestnut (H. R.) $2.59; (Mi.) $2.44; (Mo.) $2.77; (Ci.) $2.81. 
James T. Holahan—Chestnut (St. L.) $2.87. Screened nut 
(Ro.) $1.45. Stove (R.) $2.72. Weston & Dodson—Chestnut 
(H. R.) $2.63; (St. L.) $2.81. H. E. Meeker—Stove (H. R.) 
$2.52. Buckwheat (H. R.) $1.38. Bowns Co.—Stove, (Ma.) 
$2.897. Neale Co.—Stove, (H. R.)$2.48; (Mi.) $2.32; (Bi.) $2.35; 
(Ma) $2.66; (Ci.) $2.70; (Mi.) $1.65; (Mi) $1.31. Bacon Coal Co, 
—Stove, (L. I.) $2.95. Wm. Farrell & Son—Pea, (Ma.) $1.60. 
H. H. Linneweaver—Buckwheat, (K. P.) $1.15; (Ci.) $1.17. G. 
D. Harris—(Ci.) $1.5375; (K. P.) $1.5175. C. D. Norton—Mine- 
Run, (W.) $1.245. Dexter & Carpenter—(St. L.) $1.48. C. D. 
Norton—(K. P.) $1.53. Geo. Hall—Slack, (St. L.) anthracite 
$1.385; bituminous $1.4385. Geo. D. Harris—(L. I.) $1.71. Morris 
Run Coal Mining Co.—(Bi.) $1.24. Emmons Coal Co.—(Bi.) 
$1.24. 

The abbreviations used designate the following nlaces of 
delivery: Utica State Hospital, (U.); Willard State Hospital, 
(W.); Hudson River State Hospital, (H. R.); Middletown State 
Homeopathic Hospital, (Mi.); Buffalo State Hospital, (Bu.); 
Binghamton State Hospital, (Bi.); St. Lawrence State Hospital, 
(St. L.); Rochester State Hospital, (Ro.); Gowanda State 
Homeopathic Hospital, (Go.); Mohansic State Hospital, (Mo.); 
Kings Park State Hospital, (K. P.); Long Island State Hospi- 
tal, (lL. I.); Manhattan State Hospital, (Ma.); Central Islip 
State Hospital, (Ci.). Address Purchasing Committee for New 
York State Hospitals, Room 1388, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


+-No. 306—Algoma, Wis.—This contract (p. 488), which 
provides for furnishing the local City Water and Light Plant 
with approximately 900 tons of coal for delivery over the 
next year, has been awarded to the Hilton Fuel & Transpor- 
tation Co., at $3.55 per ton, as compared with $3.70 last year. 
Address Supt. J. O. Posson, City Water & Light Plant, Algoma, 
Wis. 

+No. 347—Burlington, Ia.—The award on this contract (pp. 
528 and 566), which provides for furnishing the local munici- 
pality with coal for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1916, was 
made to the Cave Coal Co. at the following prices: Lump, 
$2.70 and $2.90; mine-run, $2.30; Fulton County, 14%4-in. screen- 
ings, $1.75; Franklin County, 2-in. screenings, $2.25. Address 
City Clk. Robt. Kroppach, Burlington, Ia. 


No, 383—New York, N. Y.—Awards on this contract (pp. 
567, 664), which provides for furnishing and delivering coal 
to the Bellevue and allied hospitals, Departments of Correc- 
tion, Public Charity, Bronx and Queens Parks, were as follows: 
Bacon Coal Co., (18) egg, 260 tons at $6.05; (21) 245 tons at 
$6.15; (24) stove, 20 tons at $6.59; (19) 40 tons at $6.05; (22) 
20 tons at $6.15; (20) 250 tons of pea at $4.44; (23) 95 tons of 
egg at $6.59. Philip Ditez Coal Co., (28) 106 tons of egg at 
$5.90. Pattison & Bowns, (31) 1400 lb. of egg at $5.27; (32) 
600 lb. of stove at $5.27. George D. Harris & Co., (34) bitum- 
inous mine-run at $2.77; (35) 200 tons of gas coal at $3.40. 
Meeker & Co., (33) 7800 tons of buckwheat at $2.68. M. L. 
Bird, (9) 330 tons of pea at $4.73; (10) 700 tons of buckwheat 
at $3.73. John E. Donovan, (11) 438 tons of egg at $5.98; (12) 
50 tons of anthracite at $5.98. William Brennan, (4) 786 tons 
of egg at $5.95; (5) 8 tons of stove at $5.95. Burns Bros., (7) 
1112 tons of egg at $6.09; (8) 30 tons of stove at $6.68; (14) 
499 tons of egg at $6.09; (15) 320 tons of stove at $6.34; 
(17) 407 tons of egg at $6.09. Meyer Denker Sinram, (3) 
1000 tons of pea at $4.25. John F. Schmadeke, (16) 2650 tons 
of pea at $4.57. John W. Peale, (6) 1000 1b. of buckwheat 
at $3. Jamieson & Bond Co., (27) 18 tons of egg coal at $6.90. 
Burns Bros., (26) 190 tons of egg coal at $6.09. A. M. Ryon, 
(29) 65 tons of egg coal at $6.90. J. E. Backus Sons, (30) 218 
tons of egg at $6.84. John W. Peale, (25) 250 tons of pea at 
$4.75. Jurgen-Rathjen Co., (30) 218 tons of egg at $6.77. 
Address Contract Clerk, Room 1226, Municipal Bldg., New 
York. 

No. 410—Lebanon, Penn.—This contract (p. 568), which 
provides for furnishing the local light company with coal 
during the next year has been awarded to C. G. De Huff, the 
lowest bidder, on the following basis per gross ton: Egg, 
$5.42; stove, $5.72; nut, $5.87; pea, $4.37. Address Sec. John 
H. Seltzer, Lebanon School Board, Lebanon, Penn. 


+No, 455—Clinton, Mass.—This contract (p. 627), which 
provides for furnishing the local school department with coal, 
has been awarded to Connery Bros. on the following basis: 
457 tons of Pardee Bros. Lattimer Lehigh egg coal, $7.65, and 
70 tons of Pardee Bros. Lattimer Lehigh broken coal at $7.45. 
Address Secy. of School Comm., F. BE. Clerk, Clinton, Mass. 


No. 528—Boston, Mass.—We are informed on good authority 
chat this contract (p. 666), which provides for the require- 
ments of the Boston Elevated Ry. Co., has been closed with 
the New England Coal & Coke Co. It is said that New River 
coal has been contracted for, and prices involved are not 
available. The contract provides for 275,000 tons per annum. 
Address Pur. Agt. Edward Mahler, Bureau of Purchase, Bos- 
ton Elevated Ry. Co., 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Contract Notes 


Argentina—Due to the coal shortage in Argentina, there 
has been a decided advance in price. The local price at Buenos 
Aires is now $15.57. The freight rate from Cardiff, Wales, is 
$8.76. 

Europe—An American consular officer in Europe cables 
that there is need in that country for 1,000,000 tons of Amer- 
ican coal. 

New York, N. Y.—Effective Apr. 1, the output of the Ster- 
rick Creek Colliery of the Temple Iron Co. will be marketed 
through the Thorne Neal Co. Heretofore the product from 
this mine has always been handled by Williams & Peters. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The lowest bidders for furnishing the Buf- 
falo Hospital with slack coal for the period from April to 
October were the Frick Coal & Coke Co. and the C. L. Amos 
Goal. Co. atigi.90: 


Baltimore, Md.—The Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has closed contracts for furnishing 40,000 tons of bitumin- 
ous coal to be delivered at Mediterranean ports, beginning 
May 1. To fulfill this contract, the company will use two 
steamships a month, carrying 5000 tons each. 


Louisville, Ky.—R. E. Wathen, 104 West Main St., will act 
as the purchasing agent for various distilleries and breweries 
throughout Kentucky. He will contract for approximately 
600,000 tons of slack, nut and lump coal, the contracts to be 
closed about July 1. Specifications stating grade of coal re- 
quired, place and conditions of delivery may be secured at 
any time. 








Foreign—A communication has been received by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from a business man 
in Hurope who wishes to secure the names and addresses of 
exporters of coal and coke. 


St. Louis—On the Ist of April contracts expired in St. 
Louis for approximately 647 cars per month of steam coal 
for St. Louis proper. This was divided into 418 cars of 2-in. 
screenings, 74 cars of No, 4 nut and 155 cars of lump and egg. 
For the past year, three-fourths of all the steam users in St. 
Louis have been buying in the open market. For the coming 
season it is expected that about one-fourth will continue buy- 
ing in the open market, the remainder signing up on contract. 


New York—The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Co. has been 
awarded a large contract for broken coal by the Standard 
Oil Co. Delivery is to be made at Constable Hook and Bay 
Ridge. 

Fall River, Mass.—The American Printing Co. recently 
awarded a contract to the Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Agency 
for furnishing about 75,000 tons of New River coal. 


The Central New England Ry. Co., a subsidiary of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Co., has awarded a contract for 150,000 
tons of locomotive coal to the New England Coal & Coke Co. 
The West Virginia gas coal of the Federal Coal & Coke Co. 
will be used. 

The Reading Circular—Taking effect Apr. 1, the prices of 
this company’s coals, delivered on board vessels at Port 
Richmond, Philadelphia, for shipments beyond the capes of 
the Delaware, and New York shipping port, are as follows: 
— Philadelphia New York 


(Port Richmond) 
Broken Egg Stove Chest. Broken Egg Stove Chest. 


$4.75 $5.00 $5.00 $5.25 $5.00 $5.25 $5.25 $5.50 











— 


Grade 


Free white ash. . 


Hard white ash. 4.85 5.00 5.00 &.25 5.10 5.25 5,25 5.50 
SRAMOKIN s wots eee 5.25 5.25 Die Dt centers 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Schuylkill red 

ash tile ero ae 5.50 5.50 D0! Pcae See 5.75 Oto 6.75 
Worberry:..5 Aree 55,00 9"5,. 50% go200 wen eee 5. 76 Sb. Taare 
Lykens valley... 5.75 6.00. 6.00 (6.00 6.00). (GS2be06.25uesGnes 

Prices f.o.b. mines are: 
Locust 
Mountain 
Mahanoy and Lorberry and Lykens 
and Schuylkill Schuylkill Valley 
Sizes Shenandoah White Ash Shamokin Red Ash Red Ash 

Lump:..:1. $3750 $3,.50.. |  jenassigQ >  aee 5 eee 
Steamboat . 3.50 3.50), o% ils Wp 2 eS eee 
Broken..... 3.50 3.00.. 0 ete ees San00 $4.10 
1 DET As ere Boao Seve $3.75 4.00 4.35 
Btove:.....3 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.60 
Chestnut... . 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.25 4.60 
Pee. IN sae 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.49 
Buckwheat. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.35 


Orders that are accepted will be subject to ability to ship 
during the month of April, and all unfilled orders will be can- 
celed at the end of the month. The railway company’s 
manifest weight to govern in all cases. 

The company reserves the right to change prices at any 
time without notice, and orders sent in will not bind the 
company until accepted. 

A reduction of 50c. per ton from the above prices will 
be made on broken, egg, stove and chestnut, shipped during 
the month of April, 1915. 
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By the Business Manager 


R. W. L. SAUNDERS, head of the 
M Ingersoll-Rand Company, in an 
address before the Technical Pub- 

licity Association of New York, told of 


an incident which is worth our attention on 
this page. 


Some time ago the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany designed and started to introduce a 
new valve on their air compressors. Pre- 
viously this valve had always been on the 
outside and quite easily accessible. The 
new type was placed in the piston and was 
hard to get at quickly. 


Naturally it had other features which the 
company considered sufficiently valuable to 
warrant its adoption on their machines. 


But almost immediately the salesmen be- 
gan to report that prospective buyers were 
shying at the inaccessibility feature, and 
competing concerns were helping this feel- 
ing along by calling attention to the loca- 
tion of the new valve, in the piston. 


“Supposing there’s a break and repairs are 
necessary, what then?’ they asked—and 
the best salesmen on the Ingersoll-Rand 
staff couldn’t sell those compressors with 
the new valve. 


What was to be done? Here was an im- 


' provement that people refused to accept 


simply because they were afraid of it. Ob- 


viously confidence must be aroused and 
aroused quickly. 


So Mr. Saunders hit upon the plan of buy- 
ing full pages in all the leading technical pa- 
pers and in those page advertisements he 
said, simply, ““The valves on our com- 
pressors are guaranteed against breakage 
for five years, Ingersoll-Rand Company.” 





That was enough. In a week the engineering 
profession, in all its branches, all over the 
world, knew that those valves were all right. 
The Ingersoll-Rand people staked their 
reputation on them, by backing them with 
a five-year guarantee in black and white. 


And after that more compressors containing 
the valves in question were sold than had 
ever been sold of any other type before. 


Now the point is, advertising saved the day 
for Ingersoll-Rand because it offered com- 
plete protection to the readers. They knew, 
the moment they saw those five-year guar- 
antee ads, that they would be safe in buy- 
ing. 


Just as you know that you will be safe in 
buying any of the products advertised in 
your technical paper today. 


And this is one of the greatest values of 
modern advertising—it has put out of usage 
that old-time phrase, “buying a pig in a 
poke.” 
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Thhe Other Fellow Help 


R. MINE BOSS: You don’t 
know it all. If you were to 
be sick for a month, the mine would 
not stop. If you were to die, the 
mine would keep on running. You 
have heavy responsibilities, but there 
is no need to carry them with a 


grimace. 


The plant must be kept going, but 
there is no need for you to do it all 
yourself. You have subordinates 
who are able and willing to help as 
soon as you lose your frown. 


When you lay off that north switch 
you can get some valuable pointers 
from your boss-tracklayer. He help- 
ed _ locate 
when you were in 


switches 


school. 


When you put those 
new men on _ the 
tipple, ask the weigh- 
boss a question or 
two. He 
something about the 
disposal of the tipple 
force; his work has 
been onthetipple and 
nowhere else since 


knows 


your 


You will 





the time he began to work at the 
mines. 


When you have the repairs made 
on that motor-road trestle, do not 
say, ‘‘Do it thus,’’ but say instead, ‘‘It 


can be done in this manner. Can any- 


And 


that new carpenter you put on last 


one suggest a better planP”’ 


week will step forward with some 
helpful He 
stands that class of work, for he spent 


suggestions. under- 


two years in a railway bridge-gang. 


That little trapperboy in the eighth 
east visited a neighboring mine one 
idle day last month, and if it were 
not for your stern expression he 

would like to tell you 


of a trap-door he saw 


Listen to there. 
Advice Learn that the collec- 
NCOURAGE tive experience of 
men to men is more valuable 
make suggestions. than the individual 


thereby 
increase their inter- 
est and loyalty, the 
result of which 
will be higher eff- 


ciency all around. 


experience of a man. 


Keep an open mind 
and a civil tongue. 


Observe—ask ques- 
tions. 


Lug 
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Longwall Miami 
By E. L. 





SY NOPSIS—A successful longwall lignite mine 
which is worked only during the winter months, 
but is apparently in fit condition for operation af- 
ter the long summer idleness. 





Longwall advancing is being operated successfully in 
the lignite coal field of southeastern Alberta. The opera- 
tion is known as the Block coal mine and is located about 
314 mi. north of Taber. The lignite is covered by 150 
ft. of measures, the cross-section of the bed and its overly- 
ing strata being as follows: 

CROSS-SECTION OF BED AND COVER 


Strata Thickness 
Mixed .clay, and sSh alerts aiercic sieves ohslercneustone ie entnereieneesie 
SAMASTONEL: 0i .iejeck wha she b pus Cie aoebeueee ete cy lebereie tetra) renee arene 20 to 40 ft. 
SOLE ‘SHALE Y Ses icse auntie ‘svetcve.s,Sieha hr sile cncieparsts Steve eae eaeaneenS 3) tOlb tt 
ASX) Uae PO ee eee aN PR ern et Sih Mo a ce te Gc 45 to: eine 
CLOG APTS Ue Se UAE eee ce owe nee 8) tod seu 
WaT ETAT E C.F He era aon Ors levee toto toret voheristenacetadel oyute ae tore aero mene 3%to 4 ft. 


Soft fireclay 
APPROXIMATE ANALYSIS OF THE COAL 
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The face cleats run N 62° E, and the butts at right 
angles (N 28° W). The seam dips N 22° H, 7% in. 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL PLAN oF THE BiLocKk Coat MIngE, 
TABER, ALTA. 


in every 100 ft. and outcrops along the banks of the Leth- 
bridge River. 

The mine was opened in July, 1913, by four parallel 
single entries driven due east on 140-ft. centers. Three of 
these entries were connected as soon as marketable coal was 
reached, and longwall advancing was started with a 280- 
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LEBLANC* 


ft. face. Roadways were turned off the crossroads at 46- 
ft. centers. 


GIVING THE LONGWALL A ReEstT oF ABOUT FivE MontHs 


Mining was discontinued in March, 1914. The coal was 
well spragged under the last undercut, and a few cribs 
were built along the face. As a result when the mine was 
started up in September, 1914, the only trouble exper- 
ienced was from the increased percentage of slack in the 
coal of this one cut which had been holed five months 
previously. But the next undercut was made under fresh 
roof, and here the percentage of lump was normal. In- 
stead of the roadways being driven with 46-ft. centers, 
thereafter they were started every 30 ft. As this de- 
manded less handling of the coal at the face, the percent- 
age of lump increased. 


Coat Works Best 1F LONGWALL FoLLows THE Butts 


As seen in Fig. 1, the cross and slant roads are turned 
off usually every 150 ft., with 175 ft. as a maximum. At 
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GENERAL SCHEME FOR 
FuturE Work 


Fi4@..-2: 


present the longwall face is nearly 600 ft. long, 250 ft. 
of which is parallel to the butts and 320 ft. more or less 
in the direction of the face cleat. In the near future the 
entire longwall face will be made to follow the line of the 
butts. Experience has proved that if the longwall face 
is made in this direction the largest lumps of coal will be 
produced. 

The mine was opened up to have the longwall face at 
an angle to the butts, because the roof was bad and condi- 
tions unfavorable; a few mines had tried this system but 
failed. So to make longwall a success, it had to be worked 
carefully and the system modified. Results have proved it 
successful with these changes. As shown in Fig. 2, when 
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slant C will reach the boundary, slant A will already be 
cut off. As the coal will always come from only two slant 
roads an endless-rope haulage may be used in the main 
road as soon as distance renders the change advisable. 

In future slant roads will be turned off the main haul- 
age at 175-ft. centers. Secondary-haulage roads, or cross- 
roads, will be turned off the slant roads at 240-ft. centers, 
and ordinary roadways will be spaced 30 ft. apart, center 
measurement (see Fig. 2). 


UNDERCUTTING Is DoNE IN CLAY OR IN BOTH CLAY 
AND CoAL 


In mining the coal, it is first undercut by electrically 
operated Pick-Quick bar coal-cutter longwall machines. 
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PLAN 


Fic. 3. PLAN AND VERTICAL Cross-SECTION oF LONGWALL WORKINGS, 
SHOWING MANNER OF PROPPING AND CRIBBING 


On the average a cut 41% ft. deep and 350 ft. long is 
made per day, the holing being done in the clay bottom. 
Where, however, the bottom clay is wet, the holing is 
made partly in the coal. A 6-in. kerf is cut, and four 
men are required to operate the machine—a machine run- 
ner, a barman, a scraper and a timberman. 
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Fic. 4. Spraccineg Mrruop ADOPTED FOR 
LONGWALL FACE 


As the machine proceeds, the barman gobs the dirt 
brought out by the machine bar and sets sprags under the 
coal every 15 ft., after which the timberman timbers the 
face (see Fig. 3). Laggings are set up under the clod 
or draw-slate and are supported by runners 12 ft. long. 
Each runner is propped by three posts 4 in. in diameter. 
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The runners measure from 6 to 8 in. in diameter, but are 
sawed along their length so that they measure only 3 in. by 
4 in. by 12 ft. The scraper cleans out the dirt lying below 
the undercut and pulls out all the sprags, or at least some 
of them. 

The advantage of this Pick-Quick machine is that if 
the coal should fall on the bar, the machine can proceed 
and the bar will clear itself. The power consumption is 
low, and no narrow work in developing is required. After 
the coal is undercut and the sprags drawn, if the roof 
pressure does not bring the coal down, the cut is shot, a 
half a stick (or 44 lb.) of Monobel being used to bring 
it down. 

The coal is loaded with a fork, and the slack remain- 
ing is then put into a car, so that as 
little of the coal as possible is gobbed 
and all the room required saved for the 
brushing of rock. Brushing at the 
face of the roadway is done by loaders, 
and timber is then set up at 414-ft. 
centers. Timbering in the roadway is 
set up as shown at a, b, c, in the upper 
part of Fig. 3, conditions determining 
which plan is chosen. 


PROTECTION AGAINST UNDUE PRESSURE 
BREAKING Posts AND SHEARING 
Roor 


It will be noticed that all posts set 
up at the face are tapered so that 
they will sink in the floor as the roof 
settles under the weight. When the 
ribs are moderately hard, it is better 
not to put any posts to the booms. 

Where the roads meet, cribs are 
built to strengthen the corners as in 
the lower part of Fig. 3. These cribs 
are built on top of 10 to 12 in. of 
dirt, so as to yield to the roof pres- 
sure and prevent shear in the roof. The slants and 
crossroads are brushed after the roof has completely 
settled, so that they are 6 ft. high above the rail and 
timbered whenever possible, as is shown in the center road 
in the upper part of Fig. 3, the dirt being taken out of the 
mine or stowed in old roadways. 

The mine has not been worked regularly because the 
coal has had to be hauled 314 miles by teams to the Taber ° 
station. If a railway spur were built to the mine, 200 
tons of screened coal could be produced daily, and this out- 
put could be increased rapidly as the longwall face can be 
extended at will. A second longwall machine would 
double the output in a short time. 

The mines in the lignite field do not work during the 
summer months, which is a disadvantage to the longwall 
system of mining, but by spraggng the “coal properly and 
strengthening the timbering of the last cut before discon- 
tinuing, this disadvantage is easily overcome. 

Electric conductors and telegraph wires are often either 
tinned or galvanized. The wire is first passed through a 
tank of acid, which cleans it; next through a tank of water, 
where the acid is washed off, then through a flux, and finally 
through molten tin or zine. It is not difficult to get the tin 
or zine to adhere over almost the entire surface, but the per- 
fection demanded requires that every portion of the wire 


must be covered with a uniform thickness of metal, which 
must be bright and which will not peal off nor crack. 
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By E. C. Dz Woure* 





SY NOPSIS—This center-cutting machine is so 
constructed that as the cutter-bar makes tts sweep 
across the coal face its end travels in a straight 
line from rib to rib. This movement of the bar 
end assures at all times a square working-place. 





Natural standards of practice develop as time and 
experience demonstrate what is really best. Nothing in 
coal mining is more definitely established as a feature 
of good practice than the squareness of face for which 
all miners strive. 

The pick-worker prides himself on the uniform square- 
ness of his place. Operators of the puncher and the 
breast and shortwall types of chain machines all have 
aimed to undercut a uniform depth across a straight face. 
It is eminently proper, then, that a further develop- 





Figs. 1 AND 2. 


ably circumstances under which the undercutter will still 
make the better showing. For the more special condi- 
tions to which it is particularly well fitted, however, the 
overcutter is assured a definite field of utility. 

The “Straightface” overcutter, made by the Goodman 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is a full-functioned ma- 
chine, doing in simple manner everything that the coal 
operator can reasonably wish his cutting equipment to do. 
In cutting a straight face and straight ribs it does what 
no other continuous cutter has attempted, and to this 
extent it does what no other machine is expected to ac- 
complhish. 

Fig. 1 shows the machine as arranged for “center 
cutting,” while in Fig. 2 it is shown with the cutting 
element inverted to make it a “top cutter.” This fea- 
ture is at the disposal of the operator for conversion of 
the machine at any time to suit his conditions or prefer- 
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SHOWING THE MACHINE WITH CuTTER-BAR LOWERED FOR CENTER CUTTING AND RAISED FOR 


Tor CUTTING 


ment in coal-cutters should avoid violation of this well- 
established requirement of economy and general desir- 
ability. 

An overcutting machine has just been developed which 
operates wholly by power, from a position on the track, 
makes its kerf at any height from low center to top 
of seam, cuts a straight face and leaves straight ribs. 
It thus combines the advantages of overcutting, in seams 
wherein this method is preferable, with maintenance of 
a square face in entries and rooms. 

There should be no ill-considered adoption of the over- 
cutting method in coal mining. Only an overflow of 
unrestrained enthusiasm would urge that any overcut- 
ting machine can be best adapted for use under all con- 
ditions, and the cautious operator will proceed only on 
proper consideration of the physical conditions to be met 
and the economic results to be attained. 

The overcutter, in work to which it is suited, will 
often be the means of practical and profitable operation 
in situations otherwise extremely difficult. It may in- 
crease the production, lower the costs and improve the 
general mining conditions in many workings which to- 
day are quite satisfactorily served by the shortwall and 
breast types of undercutters, yet there are unquestion- 
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Chicago. 


“Electrical Mining,’ 537 South Dearborn St., 


ences. For each arrangement there is a considerable 
range of vertical adjustment for the height of the cut- 


ting. 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 


The base of the machine, mounted upon four truck 
wheels, is a steel casting with finished top surface. On 
this base the operating portion of the machine moves, 
and by it is guided and controlled. 

The bed of the operating portion is of steel casting, 
with vertical steel casting guides for the adjustable cut- 
ting element, and carrying also the secondary motor and 
mechanism for feeding and auxiliary functions. 

In each of the four vertical guides for the cutting 
element is a rack, into which meshes a pinion by which 
the eievation of the cutter arm is adjusted and deter- 
mined. 

At the front the machine base carries a V-shaped slot, 
with steel sides properly curved for guiding the forward 
end of the machine so as to make the straight face-cut 
across the room, the swing being effected by a spur pinion - 
in mesh with the circular rack at the rear of the base. 

In traveling into a room the cutter arm extends for- 
ward. The machine advances until the arm is close to 
the face, as shown in the first position, Fig. 3. The 
lever-and-quadrant brake is then set and a telescoping 
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anchor-drill rod is adjusted, extending forward to the 
face. The drill is driven by the secondary motor, and 
the anchor hole is quickly cut in the face directly ahead 
of the machine. 

The anchor being set, the wire rope from a drum on 
the rear of the machine is led ahead and attached, 
while at the same time the feed is thrown in to swing 
the cutter arm to the right-hand corner of the place. 
This brings the machine into position 2, Fig. 3. 

The brake is then released and the feed thrown out. 
The wire rope drum is thrown in, and the sumping 
cut is made by drawing the machine forward on the 
track to a point corresponding to position 3, Fig. 3. 
Evidently the sumping makes a rib cut as straight as 
the track. 

As the sumping is completed the drum drive is 
thrown out, the feed thrown in and the cutter arm 
starts its running cut across the room. The feed pin- 
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Fig. 3. 


ion, as it works around the circular rack, guided by 
the radius arm, acts in proper combination with the 
V-cam and roller in front to cause the cutter arm to 
withdraw until a central position is reached (position 
4, Fig. 3) and then advance to the left (position 5, 
Fig. 3), so that the end of the arm follows a straight 
line across the room and thus cuts a straight and square 
face. 

The drag of the bits in cutting holds the machine 
to the face, so while the cross-swing is being made the 
sumping rope may be shifted from the anchor ahead 
on the right to a jack behind on the left (position 5, 
Fig. 3), so that by throwing out the feed and throwing 
in the rope drum drive the backing out begins as soon 
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as the swing-cut is complete, thus making the entire 
cutting operation continuous—sumping, swinging and 
withdrawing. 

In backing out, the machine reaches position 6, Fig. 
3, leaving the cut at the lefthand rib as straight as at 
the right and giving a perfectly squared place 20 ft. 
wide, undercut to a depth of 7 ft. 

Swinging the arm again to a central position, the 
machine is ready at once to travel to the next working- 
place. 


Narrow Work AND Room TURNING 


The operation is exactly the same in entry driving, 
except that the full swing of the machine is not util- 
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SHow1ne Six Principat Postrions ASSUMED BY THE MACHINE IN CuTTING A WorKING PLACE 


ized. An indicator shows always the width of swing 
to right or left from the center for all positions of the 
cutter-arm, enabling the runner readily and definitely 
to govern the width of his cutting. In a 12-ft. entry, 
for instance, he sumps with the indicator at 6 on 
the right and backs out with it at 6 on the left, or at 
any other right and left figures totaling 12 if his track 
is not in the center. He can widen at one side for 
a passing track by working full 10-ft. swing on one 
side and only the regular 6-ft. on the other. 

Entries can be widened or slabbing done anywhere 
by continuous running cuts, the cutter-arm being swung 
to one side the proper distance and locked while the 
machine is. drawn along the track by the wire rope. 
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Room turning is started by one or two short slabbing 
cuts, after which the room track curve brings the ma- 
chine into position for operation in the usual way, 
driving the room neck as in any narrow work. Widen- 
ing out the room is evidently an easy matter with this 
machine, by simply increasing the swing for successive 
cuts until the full width is reached. 

The front cover shows some of the machines in use 
by the Main Island Creek Coal Co., at Omar, W. Va. 

The main motor on this machine, besides driving 
the cutter chain, operates also the pinion shafts for 
raising and lowering the cutting element. The ar- 
rangement is such that the arm is raised or lowered 
only while the chain is running. This not only pre- 
vents untimely use of the elevating drive, but also in- 
sures its operation along with the cutting, enabling the 
chain to cut its way gradually upward or downward, 
thus following any desired line of cutting. 

All other operations of the machine, such as the drill- 
ing for the face anchor, the rope winding for sumping 
and backing out, the feed on the cut across the face, 
and the propulsion from place to place, are effected by the 
secondary motor. The secondary motor is of the crane 
type, series wound, and gives the variable speed desirable 
for automatic adjustment to suit the conditions of the 
cutting, drilling or traveling. For the feed drive this 
is of special importance, because it enables realization: of 
ideal conditions in cutting—a uniform speed for the 
chain and a variable speed to allow slower advance 
through hard places. The same advantage applies to 
the operation of the drill, the wire rope and the pro- 
pelling mechanism. 

This is not a turret machine. It does not swing about 
a fixed center, with a comparatively short radius of ap- 
plication for the turning forces. Fig. 3 shows that the 
cutting element operates as a lever of nearly equal arms. 
The “work arm” is the overhung length of the cutter- 
bar; the “power arm” is the distance from the cam 
roller at the front of the moving frame to the pinion 
at the rear. There is therefore a long leverage at all 
times for forcing the cutter arm to its work. 

Automatic stops are provided for limiting the swing 
to any desired point on either side. Either stop may 
be raised to permit farther swing, and in such farther 
swing no harm can result from failure to stop the feed 
by hand, as the feed pinion simply runs off the end of 
the circular rack and continues idly turning until the 
drive is thrown out or the power interrupted. 

A trolley pole is regularly supplied for use on haulage 
locomotive entries. The machine runner rides on a 
small platform at the rear, on which also are mounted 
the brake lever and quadrant. He here has full con- 
trol of the machine movement, just as has the motorman 
of a haulage or gathering locomotive. 

The cable reel for delivery of current to the machine 
for traveling and operation in rooms is carried upon a 
separate two-wheeled trailer truck, which pays the cable 
out freely in entering the room and winds it in auto- 
matically as the machine comes out. 

In hard cutting it may sometimes be necessary to use 
the brackets at the sides of the base, just over the for- 
ward wheels, for setting jacks to the roof to hold the 
machine firmly to the track. These jacks are needed 
but seldom as the weight of the machine and its steady, 
powerful action render such special devices unnecessary. 
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EKxtracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


A delegation of ladies from the city paid me a visit 
today. They are canvassing the state in the interest of a 
proposed child-labor law. I had been expecting them 
for some time, having heard of their campaign from some 
of the superintendents who had already been honored. 

Being naturally rather timid in the presence of strange 
ladies, I decided to take advantage of the warning I had 
received and commit a few arguments to memory, hoping 
thereby to be able to deliver them effectively in spite of 
all embarrassment. 

It was a waste of good time; they came to deliver argu- 
ments and ideas and not to receive them. 

The chief spokeswoman began about as follows: “We 
realize, Mr. Stewart,” (Stewart is the name of the super- 
intendent at one of the other mines owned by our com- 
pany, but I did not correct the ladies, fearing that their 
talk might seem less personal after such a correction) 
“that you are only a representative of this monster cor- 
poration, and we don’t want you to become offended at 
any insinuations we make against it, because we know 
that you must follow instructions, no matter how much 
they may outrage your ideas of justice. But we feel that 
because the owners of your corporation cannot be ap- 
proached in person you ought to pass on to them our ideas 
and in turn insist that they issue instructions to you that 
will permit you to take a prominent part in this fight.” 

Think of it! Here they were telling me that I must 
believe as they did or be ranked in the same class as my 
terrible absentee owners and directors. 

Realizing the futility of trying to justify my own opin- 
ions or the acts of my directors in the face of such preju- 
dice, I silently manifested great interest in their argu- 
ments and allowed them to continue. Truth is, some of 
their opinions were so ridiculous that I became very much 
amused at their conversation. 

After they had relieved themselves of all of their set 
speeches and were preparing to depart, I suggested that 
they lay aside the burden of the campaign for an hour or 
so and take a look at the men of our camp. It happened 
to be payday, and our men had all quit work at noon and 
were waiting for the paymaster to arrive. 

I remarked to the ladies that they might interview some 
of the men and boys and get their ideas about child labor, 
but this suggestion did not meet with their approval. 
“Workingmen have no opinions on such matters that are 
worth considering,” remarked one of the ladies. “They 
always have to be educated up to such progress, and as 
a rule, in the beginning, they always oppose legislation 
intended for their betterment and protection.” 

That remark was worthy of being classed as argumen- 
tative to say the least, so I took courage and made another 
effort: “But surely grown men can. offer evidence as to 
whether they are being treated as human beings or being 
made mere slaves by employers who live thousands of 
miles away from them and for that reason can have no 
sympathetic interest in their doings.” That from me. 

This from them: “Mr. Stewart, one of your labor lead- 
ers addressed our club for two hours last week, and as 
he intimated that he would rather not have us make his 
talk public because his job might be in danger we probably 
know more of your men’s feelings than you do.” 

I made no further effort to delay their departure. 
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Death of F. C. Keighley 


Frederick Charles Keighley, a resident of Uniontown, 
Penn., and general superintendent of the coke operations 
of the Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., was found dead in his 
garage Wednesday evening, Apr. 14, at about 6 p.m., by 
his son, Henry Keighley. He was the victim of a self- 
inflicted wound, the shot having entered his mouth and 
emerged from the top of his head. When discovered 
he was lying on the floor in a pool of blood. 

The bullet which caused the coke man’s death is be- 
lieved to have been fired at about 10 a.m. The deceased 
spent the early part of the morning at his office in Oliver, 
and it was noticed by his associates that he was somewhat 
nervous and excited. He left at 9 a.m. and went to his 
home, handed some papers to a daughter and left the 
house without removing his overcoat. It is believed that 
he immediately went to the garage. 





FREDERICK C. KEIGHLEY 


It is said that Mr. Keighley had been despondent for 
some time, owing partly to the illness of his daughter, 
Mrs. William A. Hogg, who is a patient in a Pittsburgh 
hospital; but the actual motive is thought to have been 
financial worries incident to the closing of the First 
National Bank of Uniontown, Penn. 

Following the report of the tragedy and the issuance 
of a’newspaper extra with the sad tidings, the home of 
Mr. Keighley was besieged by sorrowing friends. So 
great was the number arriving at the home that police 
officers were detailed to the residence, and only a few 
intimate friends of the family were admitted. 

For a number of years Mr. Keighley has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, and until last year he 
officiated as president. In politics he was a Republican, 
being influential in the counsels of his party. 

For many generations the Keighleys have been prom- 
inent in England, their home being in Yorkshire. There 
Jeremiah Keighley, a wool-buyer, lived and died in the 
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city of Leeds. His youngest son, Charles Keighley, was 
the father of the Oliver superintendent. He was a jobber 
in dressgoods in his native country, but when he came 
to the United States in 1865 he became chief bookkeeper 
for the Mahoning Coal Co., at Youngstown, Ohio. 

Ten years before his father came to America, F. C. 
Keighley was born at Victoria Terrace, Keighley, York- 
shire, May 5, 1855. He attended school in England and 
on arriving in America studied for one year in the public 
schools of Youngstown, Ohio. After this brief prepara- 
tion be began work, securing a position as office-boy under 
his father’s supervision. Strict attention to his duties 
led to his promotion until he became his father’s assistant. 

After gaining an insight into the business methods of 
the company, young Keighley began work with the engi- 
neering corps. He was shortly promoted to the super- 
intendency of one of the mines of the Mahoning Coal 
Co., and for four years preceding 1880 was manager 
of two of the company’s stores. 

On Sept. 15, 1880, Mr. Keighley arrived in Fayette 
County as manager of a store operated by the Youngstown 
Coal Co. After six months’ meritorious work he was 
promoted to the superintendency of the plant. His fa- 
ther followed him 11 years later, becoming store manager 
for the Youngstown Coal Co. 

Later he began to operate coal mines on his own ac- 
count at Toms Run, Allegheny County, Penn. He 
operated a mine there for 18 months, sold it out and 
returned to Uniontown as general manager of the Youngs- 
town Coal Co.’s operations, holding that position for 
two years. 

Fred Keighley was superintendent of the Mammoth 
plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. for a short time, and 
then in 1891 he became identified with the Oliver & 
Snyder interests. He assisted in the erection of the 
Oliver coke plants north of Uniontown, and in 1897 was 
made general superintendent of the coke operations of the 
three large plants. 

He was held in high esteem among the men engaged in 
the mining of coal and the manufacture of coke in this 
section, and his advice was not infrequently sought by 
some of the most prominent coke producers when solving 
the problems of their business. With the men at his 
mines and coke works, Mr. Keighley was very popular. 
He was regarded as one of the most likable men in the 
coke region. 

Not only in Fayette County, where he was intimately 
known by thousands, but throughout the entire country 
wherever coal is mined, Fred Keighley was a prom- 
inent figure. For six years he was president of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America, and for two years previous 
to the appointment as superintendent of the Mammoth 
plant of the Frick company he was the state mine in- 
spector of the Fifth bituminous district, filling the posi- 
tion now held by Inspector I. G. Roby. 

Mr, Keighley was a trustee of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Uniontown and also a member of the Elks. 
His handsome residence on East Fayette St., Union- 
town, was erected in 1904. He was married to Miss 
Lucy J. Burnett, daughter of James Burnett, a former 
contractor and builder of Trumbull County, Ohio, on 
June 1, 1876. His wife and the following children sur- 
vive him: Mary Grace Keighley, Mrs. Florence Hogg, 
widow of the late William A. Hogg, Thomas, Charles, 
Rose, Henry and James Keighley. 
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SY NOPSIS—State inspection is usually inade- 
quate and limited by the provisions of the mining 
law. The author urges that prwate inspection is 
not only ethical, but economical. 





We consider that project successful which accomplishes 
the object for which it was established. The statistics of 
the companies which have adopted safety inspection prove 
beyond a doubt that the measure is successful as it re- 
duces both the number of accidents and their harmful 
effects. During the past eight years nearly all the large 
coal companies and many of the smaller ones and many 
corporations engaged in other lines of work have employed 
inspectors whose duties are to report upon all dangerous 
conditions and to suggest safety measures. 


STATE INSPECTION INADEQUATE, LIMITED AND APT TO 
APPEAR UNFRIENDLY 
They have found that the inspectors, appointed and 
paid by the state, cannot visit the mines with the neces- 


sary frequency, are primarily interested in the enforce- 
ment of the state mining law and have time insufficient 


for a detailed inspection such as a private inspector is 
required to make. The state inspectors are not in the 
same friendly relation to the corporations as is a company 
inspector, and they do not feel free to make suggestions 
that are outside the law. The company inspector should, 
and usually does, have the authority to require miners or 
laborers about the mine to leave other work and assist in 
making places safe. 

Some mining-men contend that an inspection, especial- 
ly of bad roof, does but little good unless the inspector re- 
mains at the point of danger until the risk is removed. It 
is true that in many cases the miner, instructed to timber 
his place, will not do so or will put off this duty until a 
more convenient time. Such a delay often proves disas- 
trous. 

Foreign miners are more given to taking chances than 
Americans. They either do not understand the instruc- 
tions or do not wish to spend time doing anything that 
is not directly concerned in the making of money. Pos- 
sibly also the greater number of bosses in foreign mines 
has led aliens to believe that they will receive a second 
or third warning before anything happens. I believe that 
it should be left to the inspector to decide whether he 
can depend upon the miner or not and whether it is his 
duty to stay and see that the danger is removed or to go 
on and spend his time more profitably in discovering 
new dangers. 

InspecTION Has REDUCED THE FREQUENCY OF 
ACCIDENTS 


The fact that many of the companies have adopted in- 
spection is a testimony to its importance. Because of the 
safety movement insurance companies now consider min- 
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ing less hazardous and are planning to readjust their long- 
established mortality tables. 

Inspection has greatly reduced the accidents, both fatal 
and nonfatal. For a while, after rigid inspection and ac- 
counting were established, the nonfatal accidents seemed 
to increase. This was due to the fact that many minor 
injuries now reported were formerly not regarded as re- 
portable accidents. 

In those days when a man pinched his finger or knocked 
off a piece of skin he tied it up with a piece of cloth torn 
from the lining of his coat and said nothing about it. No 
one then knew he had been hurt except his family, unless 
the slight injury developed into something more serious. 
Nowadays such an accident must be reported and counted 
in the total, and it has its effect on the averages. The 
apparent increase in accidents was due to such cases, but 
so great has been the improvement in conditions that now 
less accidents are recorded than appeared in the old and 
unreliable reports. 

A reliable account of fatal accidents has, however, been 
kept by the state inspectors for years, and with their fig- 
ures as a basis it is clear that the number of fatalities 
has steadily decreased. 


Inspectors Aip SAFETY AS MucuH By THEIR PRESENCE 
AS BY THEIR ACTION 


The inspector is a periodical reminder of safety, or pos- 
sibly I should say of danger. He is like the warning- 
board at a railroad crossing or the big red signal of dan- 
ger. Iam told that some mine foremen “see red” every 
time he comes about the mine. The miner will “stop, look 
and listen.” He stops only for a short time, and then hur- 
ries away to put his caps in their appropriate hiding- 
place, to examine his powder-box and to place his carbide 
a sufficient distance from his explosives. This spasmodic 
effort at safety will soon beget a habit which will continue 
to grow and will insure the permanency of the safety 
movement. 

Safety inspection, of course, receives its primary sanc- 
tion from its humanitarian aspect. There are thousands 
of people yearly saved from suffering cuts and broken 
bones; there are women and children protected from be- 
coming widows and orphans, from sorrow and _ poverty. 
Many of these are subject to a risk they do not realize and 
cannot prevent. Who is there that will say it is not the 
business of a company to protect these people when it can 
be accomplished with a reasonable amount of safety in- 
spection ? 


FINANCIAL JUSTIFICATION OF SAFETY INSPECTION 


But most important is the business side of inspection— 
its cost and its profits. I call it important because it is 
the one factor that will keep the work alive and make all. 
the other advantages possible. We are accustomed to 
consider inspection as an expense with nothing to balance 
it on the credit side of the ledger. It must, I suppose, 
continue to be so, for it is most difficult to place an actual 
cash value on inspection. The work never shows a bal- 
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ance on the credit side of the account. We consider it 
generally as an expenditure equal to the salary and ex- 
penses of the inspector, and this is charged against the 
cost of coal. 

The fact that the inspector prevents wrecks on the 
haulage-road, the caving of rooms and the loss of coal and 
that he occasionally saves a life valued at $5000 or a mule 
at $150 are all operating advantages. If we would only 
be fair to inspection and give it credit for a portion of 
these things we would find that it is most profitable. 

There are a number of states that have compensation 
laws whereby injuries and the loss of life are paid for at 
fixed prices, and in these states inspection is becoming a 
regular part of business. “Safety First” is urged and 
promoted in such commonwealths in all possible ways. 

This law operates to prevent old men and children from 
getting employment. It is to the advantage of a company 
to keep out of its employ those who are most likely to be 
injured. This may work a hardship on some people, but 
in general will accomplish much good. Companies are 
requiring their employees to retire at a certain age and 
are lowering the age limit at which they employ men 
and raising that at which they will employ children. This 
self-protection, moreover, is making companies more care- 
ful to prevent intoxicated men from going to work. 

But the inspector does not economize solely by saving 
human life. He may also by suggesting some device oc- 
casionally save a wreck which would, even if no one was 
hurt, causé a delay of a few hours and a reduced tonnage. 
The saving of cars from breakage by this provision may 
effect an economy of many dollars. The safety inspector 
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may even prevent a mine explosion, but if he does no one 
will ever know it; but that does not alter the fact that 
his one act may mean prosperity or bankruptcy for his 
company. 

The man who can accomplish results as a safety in- 
spector should be capable of superintending the opera- 
tion, must understand efficiency and have both a theoreti- 
cal and a practical knowledge of the work; for only by 
having the respect of the employees can he get results. 

The Alabama Safety Association should, I believe, en-. 
courage all employers of a large number of men to put on 
an inspector, showing them, wherever it is possible, that 
it is to their financial advantage to employ such a man. 
The argument of economy appeals to everyone, and so the 
cynical expression, “We can hire as many men as we wish, 
but mules cost money,” is not so pertinent as it once was. 

Inspection is not to be urged alone because it is right, 
but because it constitutes good business. 


Spain Now Admits Coal Free 


A royal decree of April 7, 1915, says Commerce Re- 
ports, suspends until further notice the import duty and 
transportation tax on coal, the exemption to apply to all 
shipments made to a Spanish port on or after the above 
date. The combined import duty and transportation tax 
on coal imported from the United States amounted to 
$1.06 per metric ton (2204.6 lb.). The Director General 
of the Spanish Customs Department has requested quo- 
tations of current prices for coal shipped f.o.b. and c.i.f. 
from the United States to Spain. 
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They Fight to Maim 
and Kill 


The men who fight in Europe—they fight 
to maim and kill, 

They heap the dead in windrows with cold 
and cruel skill, 

They fight to wreak destruction, to lay a 
country bare, 

And death, disease and famine are with 
them everywhere, 

With guns and belching cannon they drive 
the people forth 

To face the raging winter that sweeps from 
out the North, 

The men who fight in Europe with deadly 
ruthlessness 

Have filled the world with terror and sorrow 
and distress! 


The Nobler 
Army 


=. 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Written Expressly for 
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The men who fight in Europe—they fight 
to lay men low; 

WE fight with drill and powder, and 
nature is our foe, 

We fight against the darkness, the secret 
deeps of earth, 

To win the buried treasure of which we 
know the worth; 

We fight that men may labor and love and 
live and dream 

Amid the modern magic of iron and of 
steam, 

And all the loot we capture the hosts of 
toil shall burn 

To foil the winds of winter and make the 
engines turn. 





We Fight the Bloodless 
Battles 


The men who fight in Europe—they fight 
with courage bold 

To make a people hungry and suffering and 
cold; 

We fight to warm the hearthstone, to turn 
the wheels of trade, 

To utilize the riches that God himself has 
made; 

Our army digs its trenches that comfort 
may increase, 

We fight the bloodless battles of industry 
and peace, 

We fight for life and happiness—and not 
for death and dole, 

This army that goes underground to mine 
the gleaming coal! 
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SYNOPSIS—A brief history of the development 
of the distillation of oil and tarry products from 
coal. Typical analyses and yield of cannel coals. 
Estimated yield and cost of the Del Monte process. 
Brief outline of method employed. Advantage of 
low-temperature distillation. A Wyoming propost- 
tion— analysis of the coal and estimated yield. 
Other coals wn this country. . 





The question of extracting oil from coal has been at- 
tracting much attention recently in England, owing to the 
largely increased consumption of fuel oil by the British 
Admiralty and the growing demand for motor spirits. 


Earty History AND DEVELOPMENT 


The distillation of mineral oil from the Scotch shales, 
Boghead cannel and Torbanehill mineral—the latter he- 
ing originally found in Linlithgowshire, Scotland—has 
been going on for many years. The first mention of the 
manufacture of pitch, tar and oil from coal and shale was 
in 1681. It had become an established industry in Shrop- 
shire in 1711. Later experiments made at Bristol in 1779 
by the owners of a lampblack factory, on the oil produced 
from coal at their plant, showed that by boiling this oil 
it could be reduced to the consistency of tar or pitch. 
In 1816 mention is made in Holmes’ “Treatise on the 
Coal Mines” of a manufactory at Sunderland for ex- 
tracting tar, petroleum and ammonia from coal. 

The origin of the modern mineral-oil-distillation in- 
dustry now carried on in Scotland was due to James 
Young, a chemist of Manchester, who died in 1883. In 
1847 Mr. Young began his experiments with the oil ob- 
tained from a petroleum spring at Alfreton, in Derby- 
shire. From this he distilled a light thin-burning oil as 
well as a thicker lubricating oil. After this supply 
failed, Mr. Young noticed drops of petroleum coming 
from the sandstone roof of a coal mine; and supposing 
that this came from the action of heat on the coal seam, 
he succeeded after many experiments in obtaining a sub- 
stance resembling petroleum, by distilling the coal at a 
low red heat. This substance treated in the same way as 
natural petroleum gave similar products—chiefly oils and 
paraffin. 

As this process became known, numerous factories were 
started up, both in Great Britain and the United States. 
Cannel coal and Boghead coal were used, quantities of it 
being sent to the United States, where in 1860, according 
to statistics, there were about 70 factories for extracting 
oil from coal and other mineral sources, as bituminous 
shales, etc. 


SourRcE OF OIL IN COAL AND SHALES 


Cannel coals, boghead coals (called also “torbanites”’) 
and various bituminous shales have been the main sources 
of oil production. Torbanites were first worked at 'Tor- 
banehill, whence the name is derived. They do not look 
like ordinary coal, but in 1853 the English courts de- 
cided that they were coal. In Germany and France, how- 
ever, they are not classed as coal. 





*Mining engineer, Philadelphia, Penn. 


The formation of boghead cannel is now considered to 
be due to the presence of a large proportion of resinous 
bodies in the original beds of vegetation, such as ly- 
copodia spores, which, subjected to high temperatures, be- 
came more or less liquid and, mixing with the surround- 
ing earth deposits, gave rise to the boghead cannel, havy- 
ing the same organic composition but a high percentage of 
ash—over 30 per cent. The hydrogen content is high, as 








is also the yield of volatile hydrocarbons. <A _ typical 
analysis is as follows: 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Carbon wore omteriataee 18.10 Fixed) carbons. es eeeer 12.20 
Hy droge eniseec eaten 10.43 Volatile hydrocarbons.. 87.80 
Oxy Zen. “Sosa e eee es 11.47 
100.00 
100.00 


The shales now used in the distillation process, instead 
of being (like coal) a compound of carbon and hydro- 
carbons, contain hydrocarbons with mineral or earthy 
matter, so that they do not coke when heated to redness. 
but leave from 70 to 80 per cent. of mineral residue. 
With the exception of the tar oils obtained at gasworks 
and byproduct coke ovens, the shale oils are the only 
source of production of high-grade fuel oils in Great 
Britain. The yield varies from 18 to 40 gal. of crude 
oil per ton of shale, the average being about 23 gal. 

In 1909, 3,000,000 tons of shales, ete., was treated in 
Great Britain, giving a commercial production of 68,- 
000,000 gal. of crude oil, which yielded by further treat- 
ment the following products: 


Na pheha . ideccse anode ten teretewactre, 6 eis ol ada tele ety see tete noLame aie 4,000,000 gal. 
Lamp OLS s.o teas ctetercyel ete tecevelssone Cheeshetere abonenewene 22,000,000 -gal. 
Gas “oll ..ciicp eke lore Slater tnanenete foheia cs kal'ekees kelaiel Grecen oedema 40,000 tons 


Lubricating Ollie os ew ie oc ouarenetaie cieia eacueeoneerstine 40,000 tons 
Sulphate. ‘of. AmmMoniIUmM: © .:.< sale erceiee + vieleneleiete 60,000 tons 


From the intermediate oils was extracted 25,000 tons of 
paraffin wax. 


DETAILS OF A PROJECTED PLANT 


Following are the important details of a recently pro- 
jected plant designed to handle 500 tons of cannel coal per 
day by the Del Monte process, the object being the pro- 
duction of oil and motor spirit: 

The chief product obtained will be crude oil, which on 
being further treated will yield motor spirit, fuel oil, 
paraffin wax, pitch, ete., in varying proportions, as well 
as sulphate of ammonium. The cannel coal to be used is 
not of high grade and is said to be unsuited for other 
use, being more on the order of Torbanehill mineral, 
which carries about 10 per cent. of hydrogen. Experi- 
mental results have shown that a ton of this cannel will 
yield 58.5 gal. of crude oil and 54.5 lb. of sulphate of am- 
monium, together with 58,000 cu.ft. of producer gas. 

The total cost of production, including distillation, re- 
fining, cracking, etc., is given as $4.31 per ton of cannel, 
showing an estimated net profit of $3.04 per ton. The 
yield on 500 tons will be as follows: 

MOotoresDirity.. ene 17.4seale Pitch wan-s eee Ay malate ey 


Heavy tuel oileies. 17.6 gal. Sulphate of ammo- 
Paraiin waxes srencolepmL De nium 


eee meee ree wee 





*The term “cracking,” which is said to have originated in 
the old Pennsylvania refineries some 50 years ago, means a 
partial alteration of the oil treated, as distinguished from the 
more complete decomposition that would disrupt the mole- 
cules largely into carbon and permanent gas, The “cracking” 
simply alters the molecule in a way that cannot be done by 
simple distillation, and may or may not be accompanied by 
any considerable production of permanent gas, the product 
being largely a liquid condensate, though of very different 


character from that obtained by simple distillation. 
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DESIGN OF THE DEL MONTE PROCESS 


The Del Monte process mentioned above is a new one, 
designed to effect the carbonization of the coal at a low 
temperature, say from 900 to 1300 deg. F. The retort in 
which the coal is carbonized consists of a number of mild- 
steel tubes slightly inclined, the coal being fed in at the 
lower end and carried up the tubes by an Archimedean 
screw. Through the middle of the screw is run a tube, 
and into the upper end of this tube air and gases are in- 
jected and burnt. At the same time the exterior of the 
tube is heated by a series of gas burners, which heat the 
coal on all sides. 

The temperature is so regulated that it is raised from 
the lower end to just beyond the middle and drops again 
at the top of the tubes. In operation, a stream of cold gas 
is forced in at the upper end of each tube and passes 
through to the lower end. This air current carries off the 
hydrocarbons liberated by distillation and takes them to 
the cooler part of the retort where they are condensed. 

The advantage claimed for this method is that the yield 
of hydrocarbons is increased, because they are not sub- 
jected to a high temperature that would break them down. 
The use of low temperatures reduces materially the out- 
put of gas from the coal, but largely increases the yield 
of tar oil, the latter being of good quality, much resem- 
bling petroleum. The coke is quite as good as ordinary 
gashouse coke and suitable for all ordinary purposes. The 
gas obtained is said to be more than enough for firing the 
retorts and for the operation of the plant. 


A Det Monte PLANT IN ENGLAND 


At Chiswick, near London, a Del Monte plant has been 
operating continuously on a commercial scale since Jan. 
1; it was specially designed for the treatment of cannel 
coal and is yielding 130 gal. of oil per ton. Steps are 
being taken to give the coal operators of this country an 
opportunity to investigate this process, which may show 
them a way of utilizing slack and other low-grade fuels. 
The remarkable results attained in England certainly 
suggest future possibilities, and coal-mine owners should 
take up the matter, as they are the ones most vitally in- 
terested. There is no question but there are ample sup- 
plies of coal in this country suitable for low-temperature 
distillation that would give large yields of tar oils, as well 
as sulphate of ammonium. 


ProposED TREATMENT IN WYOMING 


In 1907-08 a coal company in Wyoming, operating in 
Uinta County, announced its plan for the operation. of a 
plant for extracting oils from their coal. The chemist re- 
ported that the value of the oils that could be extracted 
was about ten times as great as the value of the slack coal ; 
he also reported that there was a residuum after the oils 
were extracted that had considerable fuel value and could 
be briquetted, using the pitch extracted from the coal as a 


binder. This coal had the following analysis: 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 
LOLS CUNG Ws ates ’ols ole ere eine Th ee ea UTA hu or ho vd ae mga os 1S ace 2. 
Volatile matter... 5.25... 37.46 —_—. 
aK “CATO. % éiceste sie 44.39 100.00 


The coal contained 0.53 per cent. of sulphur and had a 
calorific value of 12,084 B.t.u. when air dried. The 
nitrogen content was 1.34 per cent., and the experimental 
yield of ammonium sulphate was 26 lb. per ton, while 
the entire coal-tar product was 220 lb. per ton, the latter 
being unusually high. I have no knowledge, however, 
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whether this plant is now or ever was in operation on a 
commercial basis. The above data were taken from a re- 
port made by Mr. Peterson, of the Agricultural College 
of Utah, July, 1908. 


Coats AVAILABLE FOR EXTRACTION OF OIL 


There are cannel coals in West Virginia and Kentucky 
with from 43 to over 50 per cent. of volatile matter and as 
high as 8 per cent. of hydrogen. There are also coals in 
this country with a high nitrogen content that would give 
large amounts of ammonia. Of all coals in this country, 
probably some of those in Pierce County, Washington, 
have the highest nitrogen content, many analyses showing 
over 2 per cent. and some as high as 2.65. The New River 
coals average about 1.52 per cent. and Pocahontas coals 
about 1.14 per cent., while some of the coals of the Pitts- 
burgh bed run as high as 1.80 per cent. of nitrogen. 

Today the cost of mining these coals is high and the 
market so limited that they are not being developed to any 
extent. Their future development may le in the extrac- 
tion of oils and byproducts by low-temperature distilla- 
tion. The Mond process, used largely abroad, yields from 
80 to 90 lb. of sulphate of ammonium per ton besides 
the tar and gas, from ordinary coal having about 1.4 
per cent. of nitrogen. Both the Solvay Process Co. and 
the Pennsy Salt Co. had and probably still have plants of 
this kind in operation, where producer gas was the prime 
object and the ammonium sulphate and tar only by- 
products. One of the large operating companies in the 
Pittsburgh, Penn., field is now experimenting along the 
same lines and has erected a complete plant, using the 
Mond process, with a modification designed by their own 
engineer. 

In a paper published in the May, 1914, Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, L. C. Jones, of the Solvay Process Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., gave some results of experiments made 
on the low-temperature distillation of coals, for the pur- 
pose of determining the nature of the products that could 
be obtained. These experiments, however, are said to be 
as yet incomplete. Mr. Jones makes the following sug- 
gestive statement: 

“At any rate, such slow artificial carbonization is 
strikingly suggestive of Nature’s process. These residues 
show a decided resemblance to the natural product. That 
they are not identical, both physically and chemically, 
may be due to the high pressure.used in nature, which we 
have made no effort to duplicate.” 


a 
' Course in Coal Mining for 
Illinois Employees 


The Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institute, codperat- 
ing with the Department of Mining Engineering of the 
University of Illinois, will offer a short course in coal 
mining at Urbana, Ill. , from June 7 to July 17, 1915. 
The same subjects will be studied during the short course 
as are taken up in the regular schedule of the two-year 
course, four hours each morning being spent in lectures 
and discussions and three hours in the afternoon devoted 
to courses in the mining laboratory, electrical laboratory, 
drafting-room, surveying on the campus and in first-aid 
work at the University Mine Rescue Station. 

There is no charge for enrollment or tuition, and no 
textbooks are required other than those furnished free 
by the institutes. 
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SY NOPSIS—Several instances are cited where 
safety work has largely reduced accidents, fatal and 
nonfatal. The author shows the effect of safety 
propaganda on the relations between employer and 
employee and urges that all work for safety is in- 
long as tt is not accompaned by a 
alcoholism. 


complete so 


movement against 





The value and importance of the Safety-First move- 
ment—the greatest social advance of our age—no more 
need proof than the geometrical axiom that a line is 
the shortest distance between two points. A few years ago 
the safety movement might have been regarded as a fad; 
today it is known to be an economy—even more, it is the 
very foundation of efficient management. ‘The majority 
of us in Alabama may have been slow to realize the value 
of this movement; but we are fast beginning to know that 
safety means humanity, conservation, industrial peace, co- 
operation and business economy. 

Years ago, at the mine we placed output of coal before 
conservation of life. Railroads were putting dollars first 
and men second and were mindful of maintenance-of-way, 
but forgetful of maintenance of men. Steel plants were 
“making steel and killing men.” To quote President 
Wilson : 

We have squandered a great part of what we might have 
used; we have not.stopped thoughtfully enough to count the 
human cost—the cost of lives snuffed out, of energies over- 
taxed and broken, the fearful physical and spiritual cost to 


the men and women and children upon whom the dead weight 
and burden of it all has fallen pitilessly the years through. 





In the brief time allotted to me I shall discuss only 
the economic and the moral, or humanitarian, phase, 
which latter is the most important phase of all. 

RAILROAD SUCCESSES IN SAFETY PROPAGANDA 

It has been conservatively estimated that the yearly 
loss in America from disability to workingmen is $250,- 
000,000. Practically all this loss could be avoided. It 
is a debit due to ignorance and carelessness. 

The results obtained from well-organized and concerted 
safety movements may be illustrated by the following ex- 
amples: In the first year of its safety work the Chicago 
& North Western R.R. Co. reduced its deaths from in- 
juries 35 per cent. and its nonfatal accidents 25 per cent. 
The St. Louis & San Francisco R.R. (the “Frisco” 
line) in 11 months reduced the deaths on its road 33 
per cent. and other injuries 22 per cent. 

During the year 1913 the freight and passenger locomo- 
tives of the Southern Pacific Co. ran 59,738,000 miles, a 
distance equivalent to an encircling of the globe every 
31% hours. Nevertheless 41,783,000 passengers were car- 
ried an aggregate distance of 1,756,482,000 miles without 
a single fatality resulting from a train accident. The 
Harriman memorial gold medal was awarded to the New 
York Central & Hudson River R.R., in competition with 
all other great systems, by a committee appointed by the 





*Paper read before the Alabama Safety Association at 
Birmingham, Ala., Mar. 13 


y7Superintendent Gipsy mines, Maryland Coal Co., Gipsy, Ala. 


American Museum of Safety. The award was made be- 
cause in the year ending June 30, 1914, that road, which 
operated 3,000,000 freight and passenger trains, killed 102 
and injured 1063 fewer persons than in the preceding 


year. ‘This improved record resulted from its safety prop- 
aganda. During the year ending Dec. 31, 1914, this 


great railroad system reduced its fatalities 32 per cent. 
and its injuries 33 per cent. as compared with the pre- 


vious calendar year. 


STEEL Miutus RepucE Losszs 


The results obtained by one of the pioneers in safety 
work, the United States Steel Corporation, is also remark- 
able. The most effective work done by any of its subsid- 
iaries was that at the South Chicago plant of the Illinois 
Steel Co. Even after 1906, the year when the corporation 
set about establishing universal safeguards and the safety 
spirit, it was and still remains the leader i in safety work in 
the steel industry. It has reduced its record of injuries 
6624 per cent. and lowered the number of deaths from 46 
until there were only 6 in 1912 and 9 in 1913, 3 of which 
resulted from heat prostration. 


ProGreEssS IN MINE SAFETY 


In the coal-mining industry the value of concerted and 
systematic work is proof of its value. Statistics compiled 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines for the period between Janu- 
ary and October, 1914, show a reduction of 389 fatali- 
ties as compared to the same period in 1913. While these 
figures are gratifying, there still remains much to be ac- 
complished; and in no other occupation is there greater 
opportunity for effective safety work than in coal min- 
ing. 

In the West the excellent safety organization. of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has enabled it to attain a fatal- 
ity rate far lower than that of the rest of the state. In 1911 
at the coal mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. there 
were 19 fatal accidents as against 72 for the balance of 
the state. In that year the company mined 172,947 
tons per fatal accident as against 96,002 in the other 
coal mines of the state. In 1912 the company had 17 
fatal accidents as against 81 in the rest of the state and 
mined 206,830 tons per fatal accident as against 92,604 
for the balance of the state. 


SaFETy First, QuaLITy SECOND aNpD Cost THIRD 


It is gratifying to know that in 1911, after the Bureau 
of Mines had become well organized, a reduction of 43 
per cent. was made in that class of accidents in which 
over two men were killed. All efficiently managed corpor- 
ations realize the value and necessity of “safety first.” 
The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has adopted with decision an 
uncompromising policy of safety first, quality second and 
cost third. 

I regret that limited time forbids my going into de- 
tail as to results obtained by the National Cash Register 
Co., International Harvester Co., United States Shoe 
Manufacturing Co. and other progressive business con- 
cerns in their commendable efforts to preserve the life and 
limb of their employees. I have no figures as to results 
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obtained by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., but 
its broad-minded efforts, system and efficiency in safety 


work are a matter of general knowledge, and the officials 
deserve the praise and gratitude ef the entire community. 


Morat PuHase or “Sarety Firsvr” 


The attitude of employer to employee is of great im- 
portance in the United States, as it is a land of demo- 
eratic traditions and equal privileges. The success of our 
government is only possible when employer and employee 
are in harmony. To my mind one of the largest factors 
toward the solution of this problem is the Safety-First 
movement. By his interest in it the employer gives evi- 
dence of the fact that he is paternal rather than predatory. 

Many accidents occur indirectly from the employer’s 
lack of human interest in the employee. Any one who 
has made a careful study of the characteristics of the work- 
ingman knows that he appreciates sympathy and kind- 
ness. I believe that the indifference of many men toward 
their own safety is due to the fact that they feel that no 
one cares just what becomes of them. The boss’ attitude 
of indifference toward the welfare of his men reacts, and 
soon the workman becomes discouraged and disheartened. 
The employee’s attitude is immediately reflected in his 
work, and carelessness becomes his chief characteristic. 
Aptly is such a man described: 


The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made-him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 


LAYING OVERMUCH STRESS ON ONE UNGRATEFUL MAN 


You may consider this aspect of the matter purely 
idealistic ; you may insist that it is far-fetched; you may 
even argue that such a philanthropic attitude is not ap- 
preciated. I know that a man who practices this doctrine 
gets many a hard knock; that he often thinks, “What’s 
the use?” that frequently those to whom he shows the 
greatest kindness often. show the greatest resentment when 
they have occasion to resent. But I maintain such an at- 
titude does not characterize all workingmen, but only a 
small minority. A boss may be firm and still remain 
human. The principles of “safety first” are most effec- 
tively applied when an appeal is made to a man’s reason 
and sentiment. 

It is generally conceded that safety rules are usually 
resented by the employee. Especially is this.true if they 
make him perform extra work or put him to some expense 
or make him deviate from certain of his own fixed rules 
or standards. This is more particularly the case in large 
corporations, where the relation between employer and 
employee is less friendly than in smaller business con- 
cerns. There is a reason for this lack of congeniality, 
and in my opinion it is due to the fact that the relation is 


impersonal. 
Tue “VERBOTEN” SIGN AND Its CONSEQUENCES 


Let us consider an example: ‘* a conference of the 
management of a certain company a change in safety rules 
is to be inaugurated. The suggested changes affect the 
employee to his slight detriment, but nevertheless are 
necessary and right. The general manager writes a letter 
to the superintendent that on such and such a day such 


_and such changes will be effective. 


The superintendent usually copies the letter and posts it 
about the plant, but in some cases the foreman tells the 
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men that these new rules will be in force after a certain 
date. The employee never knows why such a change is 
necessary, and even if he does know the reason an explan- 
ation is due him. 


SAFETY WITH SATISFACTION 

Cold-hearted, impersonal, “red-tape” safety begets re- 
sults occasionally, but it does not beget the happiest sort 
of safety; namely, safety with satisfaction. Superinten- 
dents and official heads of large corporations must get 
away from thoughtless impersonalism if they would suc- 
cessfully fulfill their mission. 

The right sort of attitude of employer toward employee 
will eventually accomplish more in eliminating the preju- 
dice of the public toward the employer than: years of ex- 
pensive publicity work or an insincere interest in applied 
sociology. In spite of a serious accusation to the contrary, 
I insist that a man may work for a corporation in an offi- 
cial capacity and still retain his honor and his self- 
respect. 


Bie Business Win Suppress ALCOHOLISM 

There is one other phase of the moral side of “safety 
first” to which I would call your attention. I have no 
interest in the political phase of this subject nor have I 
any desire to stir up discord. I only ask your considera- 
tion because the subject deserves thought. I refer to the 
relation of “safety first” to alcohol. I believe that the end 
that temperance fanatics have been unable to accomplish, 
that a political party has failed to secure, that even re- 
ligion has been unable to bring about is shortly to come 
to pass—alcohol is going. Efficiency and safety demand 
it. Industry calls for it. 

Science has shown us the true nature of alcohol; that 
it is responsible for insanity, imbecility, disease and de- 
generacy, and now comes “big business” showing us that 
it is to blame for most of our inefficiency. 


Onzty A MINER Is PERMITTED To DRINK 


None of us would employ a timekeeper or a supply 
clerk or a cashier that drinks; we prohibit our store man- 
agers from drinking. But daily, here in Alabama, we 
permit men to go into our mines, carrying enough explo- 
sives to wreck them, whose hands are unsteady and brain 
befuddled as a result of a previous night’s debauch. For 
such a man a danger-board has no meaning, nor does loose 
rock impress him. What does he care for his own safety 
or for that of others? 

Let me bring the matter closer home. I have carefully 
studied the causes of the mine explosions in our state and 
have found that the incipient reasons of three explo- 
sions in Alabama, in which over 200 men lost their lives, 
may be traced to alcohol. 

The railroads have long realized the necessity of taking 
a stand in this matter. Why should the coal or ore opera- 
tor lag behind? With the last ten years, the idea was 
prevalent that a miner must have his whisky. There are 
scores of mine operators who still think this true and ac- 
cept it as a principle. The coal operator must get away 
from this rule if he would successfully practice “safety 
first.” 

Thomas D. West, manager of a Cleveland steel foundry, 


writes in the Survey as follows: 

The law says to our industries: “If a man in your employ 
loses his fingers, an eye or a limb, you or your insurance 
agencies are liable for heavy indemnity.” Yet saloons are 
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licensed to be located next door to factories, to sell employees 
drink that will weaken their limbs, befuddle their intellects 
and thus render them liable to accidents that even the best 
safety appliances and watchfulness of superintendents cannot 


prevent. This outwitting of justice, commonsense and hu- 
manity, supported by laws, is responsible for many of the 
2,000,000 injuries and 35,000 deaths that occur annually in 


American industries. 

Wallace H. Rowe, president of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
which employs more than 5000 men, recently filed a pe- 
tition with the judges of Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, against the saloon. Mr. Rowe’s petition declared 
that the high cost of living was made more burdensome 
upon the families of workingmen because 20 per cent. of 
the worker’s earnings, on the average, go to the saloons. 
At the same time, he said, the cost of steel is increased by 
an overhead charge for accidents, 85 per cent. of which 
are due directly or indirectly to liquor. 


Have TEMPERATE Mien; Wuy Nor 


Coat CoMPANIES ? 


The Pennsylvania R.R. has 125,000 employees. But 
so rigidly is the “no drinking” rule enforced that few 
of them ever touch liquor. During the year 1913 the com- 
pany’s “spotters” made 784,675 “observations,” but found 
only 158 men who were violating the rule against liquor. 
Surely when a great corporation like the Pennsylvania 
R.R. will make an average of six observations per year on 
each of 125,000 men it means to make an end of alcohol 
in its army of workers. 

Most men concede that an effective workingmen’s com- 
pensation law will soon be passed in every state in the 
Union, and I for one will welcome it in Alabama. The 
Safety-First movement is a step toward the preparation 
for this inevitable system, and in this preparation the sa- 
loon must go. 


RAILROADS CAN 


WHILE THE SALoon Exists THERE CAN BE No SAFEety 


Machinery may be guarded; safety devices may be in- 
stalled; human ingenuity may be exerted to the utmost to 
guard the worker, and in spite of it all accidents continue. 
While the saloon exists there can be no safety. The cam- 
paign of the manufacturer or operator against alcohol is 
one for “safety first.” Public opinion long ago drove 
the saloon from the church and the school, and it is not 
going to tolerate it as it directly causes the maiming and 
killing of men, thus putting a needless burden on indus- 
try, labor and the state. 

I have laid particular stress on the moral or human 
phase of “safety first” because if we practice it with this 
idea in view economic results will follow. The human 
aspect of this question involves an issue of greater impor- 
tance to corporations than any other; namely, its relation 
to the public. As one interested in a small corporation 
and as one who believes in the good which corporations 
can accomplish, I have no dread of socialism, but I do 
fear a public the judgment of which is influenced mainly 
by the relation of the corporation toward its employees. 

Each executive employee of a corporation can become 
an effective force in combating this evil of a biased and 
prejudiced public opinion by being considerate in his 
attitude toward the workingman, by practicing “safety 
first” and by means of human kindness. 


For the deeds men do together 
Are what saves the world today— 
By our common public work we stand or fall— 
And your fraction of the sin 
Of the office you are in 
Is the sin that’s going to damn you after all. 
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Safety Meets at the Panamae 
Pacific Exposition 


It has been proposed .by H. M. Wilson, the secretary- 
treasurer of the American Mine Safety Association, that 
the contestants at all state mine-rescue and first-aid meets 
pay an entrance fee of $25 or thereabout, the proceeds to 
be expended for the benefit of the winning team, enabling 
it thereby to represent the state at the mine safety demon- 
stration and third annual joint field meet of the Bureau 
of Mines and the American Mine Safety Association, Sept. 
23-24, 1915, at San Francisco, Calif. 

It is anticipated that this meet may be even larger than 
that held in Pittsburgh in 1911 in which a team from 
the state of Washington participated. State meets are 
already arranged to be held in May at Pineville, Ky.; 
McAlester, Okla.; Huntington, W. Va.; Billings, Mont. ; 
Moberly, Mo.; Pittsburg, Kan.; Canton, Ill.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Fort Smith, Ark., and Des Moines, Iowa. 
The preliminary program follows: 


Sept. 23—10 a.m., mine-rescue demonstration; 2 p.m., first- 
aid demonstration; 4 p.m., coal-dust explosion. 

Sept. 24—10 a.m., first-aid contest for interstate supremacy; 
2 p.m., rescue contest for interstate supremacy; 4 p.m., rock- 
drilling contest; 8 p.m., award of prizes and souvenirs in the 
Convention Hall. 

The following organizations will hold indoor conferences 
about the same time: 

Sept. 17-18, American Institute of Mining Engineers; Sept. 
20-22, American Mining Congress; Sept. 20-25, International 
Engineering Congress; Sept. 22, California state mine-rescue 
and first-aid contest; Sept. 27-30, National Safety Conference, 
under joint auspices of the National Safety Council and the 
California Industrial Accidents Commission (Sept. 28 to be 
devoted to mine-safety conference); Oct. 6, the World’s In- 
surance Congress discussion on the relation of insurance to 
mine safety. 
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Need of Better Discipline in 
Mining* 
By F. G. Morrist 


Recent statistics on coal-mining fatalities in the 
United States for the year 1914, compiled by the Bureau 
of Mines, show that 2451 lives were lost, or 334 less 
than in 1913.f Even though this reduction is encour- 
aging, surely we cannot congratulate ourselves so long 
as sO many as 2451 lives were lost. We shall doubtless 
find when the accident statistics of other coal-mining 
countries of the world for 1914 are secured that, as 
in former years, our fatalities have been greatly in excess 
of those in most countries. 

We may reasonably ask, Why should our country suffer 
the loss of 2451 men, for we know that some other oc- 
cupations and trades of a more hazardous nature suffer 
less loss of life per number of men employed and that 
England, Belgium, Germany and some other coal-mining 
countries which have more unfavorable natural condi- 
tions have a lower death-rate ? . 

A thorough analysis of the nature and causes of all 
accidents fatal and nonfatal will show that at least 90 per 
cent. are preventable and only 10 per cent. might be 
classed as being beyond our power to prevent. The advan- 
tage of analyzing the causes of accidents and searching 
for a remedy is therefore most evident. 


SHovutp Not BLAME THE LAW 


We do not reason with justice when we place all the 
blame for our accidents on apparent defects or omissions 
in our statutory mining laws. We should rather lay the 
blame at our own door because we have failed to interpret 
the real intent of our mining laws and because we have 
not exercised the proper diligence in their enforcement 
nor made our employees follow the unwritten laws of 
the industry. The law clothes certain of us with written 
authority to discipline our subordinates; beyond that, 
our success in discipline lies in our initiative. 

Too often the statement that an accident is due to the 
carelessness of an employee is thought to exonerate from 
blame everyone but the unfortunate victim. This is not 
true; the carelessness may well be due to the fact that 
the man had never been properly disciplined. He may 
have been similarly careless several times and his per- 
sistence in wrong methods have been overlooked. Find- 
_ ing that disobedience to rules of safety did not result in 
any personal inconvenience he continued his unsafe prac- 
tice until finally it proved fatal or he was injured. 


CuLpaBILiry May Br INprrect, BpuT RESPONSIBILITY Is 
CLEAR 


Moreover, sometimes the accident arises from the fact 
that the foreman fails to examine a working-place, being 
satisfied with the assistant’s investigation, which indeed 
may satisfy the law, but should not quiet the conscience. 
And the foreman is not always wholly to blame, for he 
may have too large a territory to supervise or too little 





*Brief abstract of are read before the Alabama Safety 
Association, Mar, 13, 1915. 

+General superintendent, Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sayre- 
ton, Ala. : 

tThough the fatalities in 1914 were lower than those in 
1913, they were more numerous than in 1912 Lif 91. More- 
over, in 1912 more coal was produced than in 1914. The ton- 
nage per fatality in 1912 was 226,469, and in 1914 about 208,- 
078 DITOR. 
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assistance. The superintendent may thus be, in part, 
the guilty party. “John Doe,” the killed or injured 
workman, may have been careless; yet when that has 
been stated, it does not relieve all others of their respon- 
sibility. 

Moreover, many men are careless because they do not 
know how to be careful. They have never been taught. 
In short, if we would reduce the fatality rate we must 
not accept the legal requirements as a measvre of our 
accountability, but place the obligations of assuring 
safety on a high moral plane. 

& 


Causes of Mine Fatalities in 
Pennsylvania in 1914 


The following official tabulation of fatalities in the 
State of Pennsylvania during the year 1914 will be found 
of interest : 


CAUSES OF FATALITIES INSIDE MINES AND PERCENTAGE FOR 
EACH CAUSE, BITUMINOUS REGION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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SYNOPSIS—The Gallagher amendment fails to 
pass the Ohio Legislature, leaving the Green Anti- 
screen act in full force. The validity of the agree- 
ment not to strike was finally withdrawn from the 
court by the Elk Coal Co. A contract has been 
signed in British Columbia and Alberta. 
ee eee 


The Ohio House of Representatives defeated the Gallagher 
amendment, which would have given the coal operators of 
Ohio the right to pay their men either on a run-of-mine or 
screen basis. The Ohio Senate had passed the measure by a 
good margin, and the House Committee on Mines and Mining 
had reported out the bill without any recommendation. 

The vote stood 53 to 52, but as a two-thirds majority was 
needed, it would have been necessary under the provisions 
of the State Constitution for 9 votes to have been reversed 
if the amendment was to become law. Many members ab- 
sented themselves rather than vote on the measure. Before 
a vote on the amendment itself was taken, the emergency 
clause practically making it effective at once was submitted 
to the ballot and defeated. 


It Is Said that Miners and Operators Are Playing Politics 


The eastern Ohio operators are angry and openly declare 
that the legislators were playing politics. They allege that 
some of tha members of the House do not want the question 
brought before the Governor for his approval or veto. It is 
claimed that the tax decentralization bill, a pet administration 
measure, is being held up in the Senate by those who favor 
the Gallagher amendment and will not be passed until the 
House passes the latter. There is little hope that the Gal- 
lagher bill will be reconsidered. 

In other ways the strike situation in eastern Ohio is un- 
changed. The operators are still waiting for something to 
turn up, and since the Gallagher bill has failed of passage 
some believe that President Wilson and the federal officials 
will take action—what action is a matter of conjecture. 

The miners have been notified that the free seeds of the fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture have already been distributed 
to the extent of the congressmen’s allotment. Consequently 
the miners cannot depend on that source for the planting of 
the small farms which they have secured. A collection is 
being made for funds, so that seeds may be purchased in the 
market. 


“General” Coxey Signs the Eastern Ohio Secale 


“General’ Jacob S. Coxey, the one-time famous leader of 
tramps who invaded Washington in the nineties, is now a coal 
operator or expects to be. He has signed the 47c. scale with 
the miners’ organization, and has secured an option on the 
mine of the Meister Coal Co., at Flushing, Belmont County, 
Ohio, for 20 days, the purchase price being, it is said, $100,000. 
He has agreed to take back all the men now on strike who 
formerly worked at the mine. The contract is signed in the 
name of the Massillon-Belmont Coal Co. It is said he will 
operate the mine on the coédperative plan. In 1913 this mine 
employed 105 men. 

Meanwhile the Ohio mining department and philanthropists 
in Columbus have made an appeal for supplies, including food 
and clothing, for starving miners and their families in the 
Sunday Creek valley of the Hocking Valley district. Mines in 
that section have been closed and many of the miners are 
destitute. 


_ End of the Roseville Litigation 


The strike at the mine of the Elk Coal Co. at Roseville, Ohio, 
was settled last week, and the 145 men involved have returned 
to work. As has been stated in these columns the coal com- 
pany discharged three miners for breaches of discipline and 
all the men went on strike. The union officials tried to keep 
the men working and to have the trouble adjusted in the 
usual way, but they failed. Finally the charter of the Rose- 
ville local was forfeited by the state union officials. At the 
same time the Elk Coal Co. brought a suit for $25,000 damages 
against the miners individually for failing to carry out their 
contract. The miners countered with a number of suits to 
collect wages due, amounting to approximately. $4000. 

By the terms of the settlement the men go back to work, 
and the cases of the three discharged miners will be adjusted 
by arbitration under union rule. All of the suits have been 
dropped. 


The men in two of the five mines of the Boomer Coal & Coke 
Co., Boomer, Fayette County, W. Va., a town on the north 
branch of the Kanawha River, went on strike Apr. 15 and 
returned to work on the following day. Two men were dis- 
charged as a result of a dispute regarding the. yardage rate 
for the removal of slate. The two men were reinstated by 
the company, and an effort is being made to obtain an agree- 
ment which will remove possibilities of further misunder- 
standings. There are 1200 men working at the Boomer mines, 
but barely 500 of these were affected by the strike. 

Three hundred men of the Hutchinson Coal Co. at Mason, 
Mason County, W. Va., a town on the south side of the Pom- 
eroy Bend on the Ohio River, went on strike on Apr. 12, There 
is a strike also at Mucklow on Paint Creek, resulting in some 
way from the abandonment of room-driving and the. concen- 
tration on heading work. It does not involve the Paint Creek 
Collieries Co. 


The Vesta Trouble at an End 


The Vesta Coal Co. at its operation at California, Wash- 
ington County, Penn., on the west bank of the Monongahela 
River, has agreed to reinstate John Dale as checkweighman, 
to withdraw the charges against the men and women arrested 
and the eviction notices against seven men in the company 
employ. As a result the company will resume work at No. 5 
mine. About 800 men were affected by the dispute and con- 
sequent strike. 


Recent Oklahoma Wage Settlements 


On Apr. 10 Peter Hanraty, of McAlester, Okla., the new 
president of the district union, made an agreement with the 
Blue Ridge Coal Co., of Chant-McCurtain, Okla., relative 
to the wage scale. A union-wage contract was also signed 
with the Samples Coal & Mining Co., near McAlester. This 
mine is small and produces about 200 tons per day; it has 
been worked by the Osage Coal & Mining Co., receivers. Han- 
raty has also made an agreement with the Kali-Inla Coal Co., 
one of the Bache-Denman subsidiaries operating near Gowen, 
Latimer County, Okla., on the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Ry. This company was involved only as a creditor of the ten 
Bache-Denman companies which went into receivers’ hands 
as a result of strike violence. 


New Agreement in British Columbia and Alberta 


A new agreement has been made between the Western Coal 
Operators’ Association and the representatives of the coal 
miners of Alberta and the Crowsnest district of British Colum- 
bia, which together comprise District No. 18 of the United 
Mine Workers of America. The miners voted on the accept- 
ance of the terms of this contract on Mar. 28, upward of 4000 
men casting their ballots. Seven of the locals—Corbin, in 
British Columbia, and Bellevue, Blairmore, Canmore, George- 
town, Kipp and Nordegg, all in Alberta—voted against accept- 
ance of the new agreement, while 11 favored its ratification. 
While official figures are not available, it is reported that the 
majority in favor of the new agreement was about 1200 votes. 

The minority showed much strength, for which the in- 
creased cost of living and several new clauses in the agree- 
ment were no doubt responsible. It is also safe to add that 
had industrial conditions been more propitious few indeed 
would have cast their vote in favor of any proposition that 
did not give an advance commensurate with the abnormally 
high prices of commodities. The mines throughout District 
No. 18, which supplies coal to northeastern Washington and 
northern Idaho and Montana, however, are not being worked 
on full time, so with the coal supply much in excess of the 
demand there was nothing for the miners to do but accept 
the best terms which their representatives had been able to 
secure. 


A Short-Time Contract with Fines for Violations 


The term of the new agreement is for only two years, 
while that which expired on Mar. 31 had been made for three. 
The operators contended for a four-year term, but eventually 
gave way. The number of persons on the committee for the 
settlement of disputes was changed, allowing three represen- 
tatives each for miners and operators instead of one as for- 
merly provided. The procedure for settlement remains as 
before. 
outs by the operators, a fine of $1 a day is levied on each man 
who refuses to work; a similar fine is placed on the operator 
of $1 a day for every man involved in a lockout. All decisions 
and rulings in connection with the settlement of disputes 
under the old agreement stand under the new. It is provided 
that no rulings of the United Mine Workers of America, either 
now in force or hereafter passed, shall have any effect on the 
new contract. 


To prevent local strikes by the employees and lock- ° 
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Believing that one of the greatest services that a jour- 
nal such as Coan AGE can render its readers is to acquaint 
them with new and improved equipment which may be em- 
ployed directly or indirectly to the benefit of the coal- 
producing industry, this department is inaugurated. For 
the present it will appear in the second and fourth issues 
of each month. We shall therefore be glad to receive from 
builders, manufacturers or dealers brief descriptions of 
new or improved pieces of apparatus in which they are in- 
terested, the use of which will tend toward better results 
in or the economic development of the fuel industry or 
any of its numerous ramifications. 


Gathering Attachment for Mine 
Locomotives 


It is frequently desirable to use the larger locomotives 
about the mine for work other than that for which they 
have been primarily installed. It is often convenient 
to be able to use these machines for handling a few cars or 
for even handling one car from points which cannot be 





THE GATHERING ATTACHMENT 


reached by means of the trolley wire, such as in the exten- 
sion of headings, in rooms, around the tipple and under 
other similar conditions. There are also many occasions 
when these locomotives are not being operated to their 
maximum capacity and when they could be used in place 
of the smaller gathering locomotive with a considerable 
reduction in the cost of operating the mines on short ton- 
nage. 

An inexpensive, compact and powerful little device 
has been introduced for this purpose and is being manu- 
factured by the Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. It is called the Pneumelectric gathering-attach- 
ment for mine locomotives. It is at present being used 
successfully and lends itself admirably to the purpose 
for which it was designed. ; 

A motor built especially for mine service, a low flat 
spool or drum, motor-pinion, drive-gear and band-brake 
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are the elements making up this attachment, and owing 
to the few parts involved it will be noted that it is most 
simple. The motor and gearing are completely inclosed, 
and fully protected from dust or damage of any kind, while 
the motor is of sufficient capacity for an 800-lb. rope pull, 
which is amply sufficient for the work which has to be 
done by a device of this nature. 

The base is so designed that it can easily be attached 
to the end frame of the locomotive, and as the extreme di- 
mensions are but 18 in. height, 1814 in. width and diame- 
ter of drum or spool over the flange 23 in., it can be 
placed on any of the standard locomotives without in any 
way interfering with the operation of the machine in the 
usual way or occupying space required for any other pur- 
pose. 
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A New Bicycle Type of Hoiste- 


ing Sheave 


The Medart Patent Pulley Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has 
recently placed upon the market what is called the Me- 
dart bicycle type of hoisting sheave. 
This is not particularly dissimilar 
in appearance from many bicycle- 
type sheaves that are at present in 
use. It is, however, so construct- 
ed that expansional stresses in 
the rim and hubs are entirely 
avoided. 

The spokes may be made of either 
wrought iron or mild steel, and the 
rim and hubs are ordinarily com- 
posed of cast iron. For extremely 
heavy duty, however, these parts 
may be made of semi-steel, which 
for this class of service is more dur- 
able and satisfactory. 

These wheels may be furnished 
in any size up to 15 ft. in diam- 
eter, the size of course depending 
upon the nature of the work to be 
done and the diameter of the rope or cable which passes 
over the sheave. 





ONE OF THE NEW 
SHEAVES 


cS 
A New Wagon Loader 


A new device for loading coal, sand, gravel or other 
granular material upon wagons from stock-piles or cars 
has been placed upon the market by the Hudson Machin- 
ery Co., Park Row Building, New York City. 

This device consists of a triangular framework of pipe 
mounted upon suitable wheels and carrying a double con- 
veyor chain driven by either a gasoline engine or an elec- 
tric motor. An adjustable chute, which may be equipped 
with a screen, is also provided. 

This machine weighs 1400 lb. and may be easily handled 
by two men, while one man may readily move it upon a 
suitable platform or other comparatively smooth and un- 
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yielding surface. When equipped with a 2-hp. motor or 
engine it will handle from 50 to 60 tons of coal per hour. 

The particular advantage of the double chain provided 
with small buckets is that a more uniform torque is 
brought upon the engine or motor. This also eliminates 
the severe strains produced by large buckets. The elevator 
and chain shafts are all provided with ball bearings, which 
at once reduce the friction of these parts and render fre- 
quent oiling or greasing unnecessary. 





THe New Loaper FILLING A WAGON FROM A STOCK- 
PILE 


Since the material is delievered from the elevator chain 
to the chute in a practically continuous and unbroken 
stream, the efficiency in screening is maximum. A suitable 
hopper for the screenings is provided, and when it is not 
desirable to screen the material being handled a plate 
may be substituted for the perforated screen. 
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New Steam Flow Meter 


A new steam flow meter which has met with success 
in England is being placed upon the American market 
by James G. Biddle, of Philadelphia, Penn. This instru- 
ment is known as the Curnon steam meter and is espe- 
cially applicable to the medium, size or small industrial 
power plant for measuring the amount of steam generated 
or consumed by any one unit. 

This instrument, which draws a continuous curve upon 
a 24 hr. chart, utilizes the basic principle of the Pitot 
tube in its measurement of steam flow. The connections 
in the steam pipe (see sketch) consist of a leading and 


trailing tube opening; the first squarely facing the flow: 


while the other faces away from it. ‘The difference in 
pressure registered by means of these two tubes will 
therefore be in maximum. 
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This difference in pressure is communicated to the 
drawing pen through a series of levers so arranged that 
the height of the line above a given datum is at all times 








Tuer LEADING AND TRAILING Pitot TUBE 
NOZZLES IN THE STEAM PIPE 


a measure of the number of pounds of steam flowing per 
hour in the steam pipe. The total amount of steam 
generated or consumed during any period of time may 
be calculated by integration of this curve. 
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Recent Legal Decisions : 
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Inspection of Mine Machinery—A coal operator cannot dele- 
gate to an employee the duty of inspecting a coal-cutting 
machine or other mining machinery, so as to avoid liability 
for injury to another employee, but the operator may impose 
the duty of inspection upon employees who are required to 
use such machinery, so far as they are competent to make an 
intelligent inspection, and thereby avoid responsibility for in- 
jury to an employee caused by his own failure to make proper 
inspection of an appliance used by him. (Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals, Hairston vs. Pocahontas Consolidated Col- 
lieries Co., 83 Southwestern Reporter 1041.) 


Abandonment of Coal Leases—A coal lease covering several 
tracts of land, and providing different time limits for re- 
moval of the coal from them, will be deemed to be abandoned 
by the lessee where nothing has been done by him under 
the lease until expiration of the time limits on more than half 
of the tracts, and after the remaining tracts have been leased 
to a third person. “Mere nonuse of a right acquired by con- 
tract does not, in itself, constitute an abandonment of that 
right, but nonuse coupled with other circumstances and 
conditions which expressly show an intention to abandon, when 
acted upon by the other party interested, has the effect of 
destroying the rights acquired.” (Iowa Supreme Court, Ray 
Coal Mining Co. vs. Ross, 151 Northwestern Reporter 63.) 


Operation of Mines by Independent Contractors—When an 
owner of coal property contracts with another for its develop- 
ment, he is under no obligation to the latter’s employees to 
provide safety appliances. It is even held that where a mine, 
with certain existing tracks, ete., was worked under such a 
contract, the owner was under no duty to provide a derail at 
the mouth of the mine to avoid injury to miners through cars 
running away down the track. The miners must be deemed 
to have assumed the risk of negligence of their coemployees 
in permitting the cars to escape control, if they knew that a 
block was the only means of stopping the cars. (Alabama 
Supreme Court, Connors-Weyman Steel Co. vs. Kilgore, 66 
Southern Reporter 609.) 


Authority of Representatives—In a suit involving a coal 
company’s liability for a contract made by a representative 
for purchase of certain mining rights on credit, it is held 
that where agency is disputed by the person sought to be 
held as principal it cannot be proved merely by showing dec- 
larations of the supposed agent as to his authority. A prin- 
cipal is responsible for contracts of an agent made within the 
scope of his apparent authority, although they may not have 
been expressly authorized. An agent has power to pledge his. 
principal’s credit only when there is express authority to that 
effect or the power is inferable from the fact that no funds 
have been provided to enable a purchase for cash. By re- 
taining the benefits of a contract made by an agent, his 
principal ratifies the transaction, regardless of whether it 
was expressly authorized. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
White Plains Coal Co. vs. Teague, 173 Southwestern Reporter 
360.) 
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Royalton, Ill., Rescue Work 


Some time ago we published an account in small type 
of the Royalton, Ill., explosion. Our action in thus soft- 
pedaling the achievement of the Illinois rescue corps 
was as “small” as the type in which it was printed. 
Since Layland, we have learned better. For at Royal- 
ton, the mine was explored in less than 24 hr. and in 
foul air. ‘ 

No one was saved; no fires were extinguished, because 
no living persons remained in the mine and the coal had 
not become ignited. But what was done was done right, 
and had the opportunity presented, men would have 
been saved and the mine truly salvaged. As it was, 
it remains a feat which lacked only occasion to make the 
public herald it as glorious. 

It is fortunate that Illinois has such rescue corps, for 
it greatly needs them. The coal is quite susceptible to 
fires. Wherever black powder is used it is customary to 
employ runners to put out the many conflagrations which 
are started by the shot-firers, and this precaution is often 
taken even in many mines where permissibles are em- 
ployed. 

In fact in all mines, except perhaps those of Pennsyl- 
vania, the risk of coal fires following an explosion and 
causing another disaster must always be considered, and 
exploration should largely be done in foul air. The first 
duty is to look for fire and for live men; a secondary 
consideration indeed is the removal of bodies and the 
restoration of the air current. 

It is true that the Pennsylvania and perhaps even 
the West Virginia mine inspectors may be justified in 
their defense of fresh-air work. In those states it is 
possible that the advantage of oxygen apparatus is alone 
in the speed of exploration possible with its help. The 
main work in those states is to find entombed men. The 
possibility of fire and a second disaster unless caused by 
an open light is remote in Pennsylvania. In fact we 
do not recall a case, though instances of a second ex- 
plosion are not unknown even in the anthracite region. 
These secondary disasters have, however, been due to 
ignition of firedamp by open lights as at the Brookside 
mine. 

To our mind the Layland rescue work is a forcible ex- 
hibit of the value of oxygen apparatus, because it shows 
how slow fresh-air methods must be even with the best 
of management. No one doubts that the recovery work 
was valorously and skillfully performed as a piece of 
fresh-air work; but, like all recovery dependent on ven- 
tilation, it perforce must move slowly. 

Rescue work with oxygen apparatus is like aéroplane 


work in war, while fresh-air methods resemble the ad- . 


vance of infantry. In the latter case the roads must 
be cleared to carry forward props and brattice cloth, 
the airways must be opened wide to supply air, and the 
progress of recovery must always be slow. The force en- 
gaged must also be proportionately large. 

Viewed as fresh-air recovery, the Layland rescue work 


was a complete success by every account so far published, 
and also by records hitherto established, but oxygen-ap- 
paratus work would have been absolutely safe against 
the fire risk and more rapid in its performance. To 
this latter statement exception has been taken, because 
it has been said that work in advance of the air would 
have discovered the miners early only to expose them 
to the foul air and to end in their death. 

It is true that had the entombed miners at Layland 
been discovered earlier by the oxygen-apparatus men 
they could not have been rescued at that time, and per- 
haps the rescuers might have been imprudently desirous 
of breaking into their prison house before the air was 
made fit and were prevented from so doing by the delay 
in discovering the men. We should not be asked to 
assume, however, that such a folly was possible on the 
part of the rescuers. Had they known where the live 
men were, safe methods of rescue might well have been 
put into operation and all the men removed in a short 
while. 


< 
Muzzling the Ox Which Treads 
Out the Corn 


Nemesis follows the unjust, but the unjust do not know 
it. Such an injustice was well exemplified in a conversa- 
tion recently overheard. The fate which follows the in- 
justice is perhaps not so obvious, but none the less in- 
evitable. 

A coal-man was discussing the ammunition question— 
just now such an acute subject for discussion—with two 
representatives of manufacturing concerns. The coal- 
man questioned whether the charter of a certain corpora- 
tion manufacturing motors and containing “motor” in its 
title would permit it to make shrapnel. 

In support of the probability of his surmise he in- 
stanced a case in his own experience where he had been 
hampered by unreasonable charter restrictions. He had 
a plot of ground in Pennsylvania underlaid with both coal 
and iron and wanted to charter a company to mine both, 
but found that Samuel W. Pennypacker, then governor, 
was strongly opposed to granting a charter giving a single 
company a right to mine all the minerals on one piece of 
land. 

While the coal-man recovered his breath, his two manu- 
facturing friends broke the silence together. It was clear 
to them, they argued, that a great difference existed be- 
tween the mining of an essential product like coal and 
the manufacturing of any article whatsoever. The inter- 
est of the public was paramount. The integrity of your 
coal corporation might possibly be so sullied, if it had too 
liberal a charter, that the public interest would suffer. 
“Coal is coal,” was the unanswerable argument—unan- 
swerable because it made no pretensions of logic. 

When the parties passed out of sight we heard the coal- 
man in vain protesting that the man who produced an 
essential of life was performing a service to the com- 
munity, and in proportion to the importance of his service 
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to mankind should be the solicitude of the public for his 
welfare. Because he was a benefactor was no reason why 
he should be plucked and made to pursue his business of 
mining coal and iron under exceptional restrictions while 
the man who specialized in billiard tables, golf-balls, orna- 
mental ironwork or motor cars was free. The public did 
wrong to argue of the latter that “his are minor services ; 
he is a negligible factor in the world anyway ; therefore let 
him get rich as he will; it is no concern of ours.” This 
argument makes a privileged character of the saloon- 
keeper and the manager of a faro table. 

The coal-man was not a logician, but it may be well 
to add here to what he had to say. The public thinks 
that, in its private interests, in its desire for cheap fuel, 
it can override the coal producer. That it may have 
money for its beer and skittles, it can rob by unfair legis- 
lation and dishonest discrimination the man who supplies 
what we all must have. But justice forbids and the dis- 
honest public must suffer for its folly. 

As a result of this false reasoning, this tipping of the 
scales of justice, the coal industry has become the ineffi- 
cient tool that it now is. As there are few profits, the 
plants are wasteful; the machinery installed is half what 
it should be. There are no coal conveyors in the mine; 
hand-drilling is universal; steel timbering and ties make 
slow headway; creosoted timbering is almost unknown; 
tipples are often of wood, and the houses are of the most 
impermanent construction. 

But worse yet, bituminous coal is shipped to market as 
coal and not in an improved condition—as coalite, for in- 
stance; the byproducts are not taken from it, nor is its 
power to smoke removed. Of course, the coal is often 
coked, but even then the byproducts are usually wasted. 
The corporations which could sell power instead of coal 
waste effort by shipping fuel to the market, the burning of 
which pollutes our towns and cities. The lack of profits 
has held the industry back or long ago the coaling stations 
along the railroads would have given place to generating 
power-houses, and the best land would be along the rail- 
road tracks instead of on the hillsides or several blocks 
from the station. 

The coal companies despoiled by continued adverse 
action can never render the public an efficient service and 
have drifted steadily into the hands of the railroads as a 
natural consequence of the pauperization which unlimited 
competition has forced on the industry. Then the public, 
seeing the lack of progress of coal mining, baits the busi- 
ness for being unprogressive, for waste, for missing oppor- 
tunities—for all the follies of which the public is really 
guilty. With their hands on the gullet of the coal-man 
they chide him for his reddening and blackening coun- 
tenance. 

Let the public be fair; let it beware of muzzling the 
ox which is treading out the corn. Fairness always pays. 
If the miner had not blackened the operator, the public 
might have permitted the latter to make remunerative 
prices and might have enabled him to give the miner the 
generous treatment a successful man can alone mete to 
his dependents. 
the miner he, too, would respond, and the relations would 
be more cordial. And if the public would unknight the 
“coal baron” and realize that he is an extremely useful 
citizen to be encouraged and not like a horse to be checked 
by the bridle at every turn of the road and jolted at every 
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If the operator would think kindly of: 
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steep pitch, he might make, after a few years of develop- 
ment and invention, a generous profit at prices which now 
place him in the bankruptey court. 
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Technical-Book Writing 


The writer of a technical book should visualize his. 
reader and try to help the man thus defined. In the early 
part of many books the author assumes that his reader 
knows little or nothing. Toward the end that reader, if 
he is able to assimilate the information offered, must have 
become a perfect mint of knowledge along certain lines 
of inquiry, and there is no information contained in the 
volume whereby he could thus increase his learning in 
those directions. The book may be instructive in other 
lines, but it does not contain the key to the technical 
problems which are lightly passed over in succeeding pages 
as if already made patent to the impatient reader. 

There is room for books for beginners, also for those 
covering the whole transition from A to Izzard of any 
department of knowledge, and there is a place for volumes 
written for the erudite only, but there is no excuse for 
those books which are ultra-elementary at the start and 
highly technical in the finish, yet which do not provide the 
means to pass from the simple to the abstruse. 

A book on electricity may be written either for the mo- 
torman or for the chief electrician, but having chosen 
an humble audience the author does ill to forget for whom 
he is writing and is careless if he casts in a lot of recon- 
dite learning the meaning of which is not to be attained 
without a long course of study. A difficult word here 
and there can be overlooked, because dictionaries are com- 
mon, but new concepts, undescribed devices and advanced 
mathematics are inexcusable follies. The man who buys 
such a book is like the man who thought he had a ticket 
from New York to San Francisco and found he had a 
pass to Chicago and one from Omaha to the Coast and 
none for the journey through the Middle West. Such a 
book is written to sell rather than to instruct. 
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Indiana Operators Form an 
Exclusive Selling Agency 


Numerous meetings have been held by Indiana oper-. 
ators recently to discuss and formulate plans to organize 
a selling agency in which all the producing companies 
will pool their interests, restrict output in accordance with 
market requirements, and generally codperate toward 
eliminating unsatisfactory conditions which have pre- 
vailed in the sale of Indiana coals during several years 
past. Most of the large producing companies have signi- 
fied their willingness to join this movement, and it is 
reported that 80 per cent. of the Indiana production will 
be represented in this codperative organization. 

Wasteful competition has become so serious that the 
producers who have been opposed to this plan in the 
past are now willing to promote any reasonable scheme 
which will promise living prices for their coal. It is 
stated that the Federal authorities at Washington will 
interpose no objections to this arrangement if organized 
on proper lines. This is one of the most important co- 
Operative-sales ventures ever launched in the West, and 
must, perforce show beneficial results for the Indian. 
mines and set forth an example which can well be fol- 
lowed by other producing states. 
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Fire Protection at Mines 


Some time ago the necessity for adequate fire pro- 
tection was discussed in Coan Acer. Notwithstanding 
the importance of the matter, as was then pointed out, 
there are but few mines where even ordinary precautions 
are taken. Some companies, however, have seen the 
necessity for fire protection and have adopted measures 
to insure themselves against unnecessary loss. 

The system in use at the mines of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. is, in my opinion, worthy of note and well 
worth copying. At the mines of this company, in ad- 
dition to the usual fire extinguishers a sufficient number 
of fire-plugs are located at convenient points to pro- 
tect the buildings. Each plug with its 300 ft. of 21%- 
in. hose attachment has a suitable housing to protect it 
against the weather. 

The hose company at each mine is composed of a chief 
and five men, all of whom are temperate in their habits 
and reliable. As they receive extra compensation for 
the time spent they are always ready and willing for 
practice. The fire-drills, which occur semimonthly, are 
held at lunchtime so as to avoid unnecessary interference 
with the regular work of the mine. 

The signal for fire is one long blast of the whistle, 
followed by a number of short blasts indicating the plug, 
and this signal is repeated three times. 

By constant practice the fighting force becomes very 
efficient. Immediately after the first blast of the whistle 
a mad race takes place for the plug, and in a short space 
of time a stream of water is playing on the imaginary 
fire. Ata recent drill at one of the mines the men cov- 
ered a distance of 3000 ft. and had the water turned on 
the assumed fire in exactly 6 min. 

THOMAS QUINN, 
O’Gara Coal Co. 

Harrisburg, Ill. 

Liquor Question in Mining 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the liquor question, to 
which attention has frequently been drawn in these col- 
umns, permit me to mention one phase or condition that 
has not received the attention it merits; that is, the finan- 
cial burden the drink habit imposes on a community. 

I am not speaking now of the upkeep of jails, reforma- 
tories, hospitals, insane asylums and poorhouses, although 
the tax for the support of these institutions would be 
greatly decreased if the liquor traffic was abolished. An 
even greater burden, however, is that imposed on the 
thrifty miner by an improvident neighbor, making dona- 
tions of clothing, food and money necessary to prevent 
suffering and starvation in time of distress and need. 

A short time ago an incident occurred that is not un- 
common in all mining communties. At a meeting of the 
men of the place, one of the speakers told briefly of the 
needs of a certain family residing among them, stating 
that the mother was left with the support of three small 


children and, being unable to pay the rent, had asked per- 
mission to store her household goods in a neighbor’s tool- 
house. The husband and father of this family, who was 
a hard drinker, had met with an accident that had crippled 
him for the time. 

It was well known that during a temporary “dry spell” 
this man had been a “boot-legger.” But a community of 
miners would never permit a fellow-workman to suffer, 
and a liberal donation was made in response to this ap- 
peal, although the givers could each have pointed to 
dozens of laboring men who, under the same circum- 
stances, would have been able to tide over the misfortune 
without aid from others. In some communities where 
saloons abound, the subscription paper is as familiar an 
object as the pay envelope and in almost every case the 
trouble can be traced to the drink habit. 

The difference between the man who spends his earn- 
ings for drink and the man who saves is more pronounced 
during the periods of enforced idleness so frequent about 
the mines. At such times the drinking man finds him- 
self without money or credit and becomes the necessary 
burden of his more thrifty neighbors. If the suspen- 
sion of work is prolonged, the industrious and sober class 
often find themselves short of funds; but their credit is 
generally good in the expectation of an early resumption 
of work. 

At the close of such a period, it happens too often that 
the sober element face a heavy debt, a large portion of 
which would rightly be shared by the improvident class 
who’ have been nourished and supported by the others, 
but who now start work free of any recognized debt. To 
such an extent is this condition of affairs true in min- 
ing towns where saloons are permitted that most hard- 
working miners are beginning to realize that liquor in 
a mining town is an unqualified evil. But for the burden 
laid on them as a result, many would be willing to let 
every man follow his own course of living, pleading as an 
excuse, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Good judgment 
and sound common sense, however, lead these men to pro- 
test against the drink habit. 

These observations are the result of my own experience 
in this neighborhood, which is a mining community, and 
I am proud to say allows no one to suffer regardless of 
whether he is worthy or unworthy of help—necessity is the 
deciding factor. There is no doubt that this experience 
can be duplicated in other fields of labor, since no com- 
munity or industry has a monopoly of either vices or 
virtues. Let every man who has observed the evil of 
the drink habit do what he can to suppress it in his own 
community. 

Geo. N. Lantz. 
New Straitsville, Ohio: 





Letter No. 2—Having been directly concerned in coal 
mining, in one capacity or another, for the past 32 years, 
and for several years having served as mine foreman, I 
feel the great need of an active campaign against the 
liquor traffic in mining towns and camps. 
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I have observed with deep concern the degrading effects 
of drinking on miners enslaved by the habit. In many 
cases, the drinking is carried to excess, and Saturday 
night and Sunday are spent regularly in drinking and 
carousine. As a result the miner goes to work Monday 
morning totally unfit for his duties in the mine. Tues- 
day he is little better; but the last days of the week he 
bestirs himself and works lke a demon in preparation 
for another carousal at the week-end, which is his regular 
habit. 

The effects of a miner’s drinking are not confined to 
himself alone. He is a source of danger in the mine, not 
knowing how to protect himself or to safeguard his fel- 
lows.. My experience and observation have taught me 
that liquor is the direct cause of hundreds of mine acci- 
dents. 

Although it is true that the saloon is excluded from 
some mining camps, in many cases this condition is offset 
by the work of the “boot-legger.” He is a man who is 
licensed by the Federal Government, through its Internal 
Revenue Bureau, to sell liquor in any part of the country 
without molestation by the revenue collectors. 

IT have made a little investigation on my own account 
along this line and find that the Federal Government 
practically holds that on the payment of a small revenue 
tax the party making the payment is free to engage in 
the sale of liquor anywhere within the United States, so 
far as the Federal Government is concerned. 

Having this license, the “boot-legger” generally finds 
it an easy matter to evade the state or county officers. 
But if, perchance, he is brought into court his sentence 
is light, and he escapes without a fine by serving from 15 
to 30 days in jail. The Federal Government practically 
says to these men, “You must run your own chance with 
the state or county authorities, but you will not be mo- 
lested by this government after paying the license fee 
required. 

As I understand it, the National Administration, 
through Secretary of State Bryan and Democratic Leader 
Underwood, refused to indorse the proposed constitutional 
amendment that would do away with the liquor traffic 
throughout the country. The reason given for this refusal 
was that prohibition was a matter to be handled locally 
by the several states and counties. Nevertheless, without 
a protest from these “states’-rights” advocates, the Fed- 
eral Government continues to license liquor selling, even 
where that selling would be a violation of a state or county 
law. 

Permit me to ask, Is such action consistent in itself? 
It is well known that “boot-leggers” fear Uncle Sam, 
who brooks no trifling with his revenue regulations. They 
do not hesitate, however, to take chances with state and 
county authorities. To this extent, is not the Federal 
Government lending its aid to violators of state law? In 
some cases the court has ruled that internal revenue col- 
lectors could not be compelled to testify concerning the 
business of “boot-leggers” who had paid the internal 
revenue tax. 

I want to ask, Is it not possible to enact a law that 
will wipe out this scandal? The cry of “Safety first” 
comes from the North, South, East and West, while its 
direct cause is licensed by the supreme government. It 
is my belief that three-fifths of all accidents and crime 
are the results of the manufacture and sale of liquor, 
which affects alike all industries of the country. Let us 
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hear from many on this question that so vitally concerns 
the success and safety of all. 
A MINE ForREMAN. 

Roope, Tenn. 

we 
Longwall in the Pittsburgh 
Seam 

Letter No. 6—I want to say a few words in reply to 
Engineer’s Letter No. 2, Coat Acz, Mar. 6, p. 431, re- 
garding the working of No. 8 seam in eastern Ohio on the 
longwall plan. Although the writer of the letter states 
that he has had “a varied experience in eastern Ohio and 
the Panhandle mines,” etc., I should judge he had not 
profited by such experience. I can see no ground for his 
argument condemning the use of longwall in the No. 8 
seam, since this method of mining has not been given a 
fair trial in the eastern Ohio field. 

I am well acquainted with the nature of the overlying 
strata in that section of the coal field and understand 
fully the bearing that it has on the success of longwall 
working. My knowledge of these conditions gives me rea- 
son to believe that the No. 8 seam in eastern Ohio can 
be worked successfully on the longwall plan. I freely 
admit that the limestone, as stated by Engineer, “gradu- 
ally sags or bends under the enormous weight until it 
comes to rest on the mine floor.” While this effect pro- 
duced in the strata demonstrates an enormous roof pres- 
sure, it does not prove that this pressure is necessarily 
exerted on the face of the coal. 

When longwall work is properly conducted, it is well 
adapted to avoid the harmful effects of great roof pressure. 
This result, however, cannot be accomplished by “leaving 
sufficient pillars,” as Engineer seems to suggest or by leay- 
ing blocks of coal. Such measures would throw the pres- 
sure on the face of the coal and on the entries and roads 
instead of allowing it to settle firmly on the floor, where 
it belongs. I want to suggest that where all pillars and 
blocks of coal are removed and sufficient packwalls are well 
built there need be no fear of the occurrence of an exten- 
sive squeeze or any excessive pressure being thrown on 
the face of the coal or on the entries. 

Since reading the letter of Engineer, I have talked with 
many men in this district who have had from 30 to 60 
years’ experience in all systems of working coal, and these 
men have expressed the same opinion; namely, that the 
longwall system can be successfully applied to the work- 
ing of the No. 8 seam in eastern Ohio if men are em- 
ployed who understand that system of working practical- 
ly and are able to put the system in operation either when 
opening a new mine or when starting longwall from room- 
and-pillar workings. 

I am informed that the mines on the Norfolk & Western 
Ry. are working the longwall system, also that a Pennsyl-— 
vania company has adopted that system at one of their 
mines. I have also had letters from several coal compan- 
ies in West Virginia stating that they are going to adopt 
the longwall system in mines they are operating. ‘ 

In closing, I want to draw attention to Engineer’s state- 
ment that “invariably when a superintendent and mine 
foreman from Pennsylvania take charge of a mine, either 
in this district or the West Virginia Panhandle, they 
want to start to draw the pillars as they do in the same 
seam in the Pittsburgh district.” .I will say that the roof 
pressure would not stop these superintendents and fore- 
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men from drawing the pillars if a proper system of min- 
ing was adopted in those mines. It would then be far bet- 
‘er that the pillars be taken out in order to allow the 
roof to settle firmly on the bottom. 

I will say further that there is not a mine in this dis- 
trict that is getting out 85 per cent. of the coal, while in 
my opinion it is possible by the adoption of the longwall 
system to extract from 95 to 98 per cent. of all the coal 
in the seam. I might venture to assert that in some of 
these mines the coal extracted does not exceed from 45 to 
60 per cent. of that in the seam at the present time and 
with the present system of mining. 

G. R. WaApDDELL. 

Moundsville, W. Va. 

Experiences im Rescue Work 


The recent references to the Layland mine explosion 
that occurred Mar. 2, in the mine of the New River & 
Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., as described in Coan 
AcE, Mar. 20, p. 508, recalls my own experiences in 
rescue work in mines of the Pocahontas region. I am 
led to refer briefly to these experiences in view of the 
remarks made by Chief Inspector of Mines R. A. S. 
Redmayne, in his report of the Cadeby Main Colliery 
explosion, which occurred in South Yorkshire, England, 
July 9, 1912. 

As stated in Coan Aas, Vol. 3, p. 953, Mr. Redmayne 
in this report condemns the lack of organization at 
mines, by reason of which men are permitted to enter 
the mine unauthorized, following an explosion. He is 
said to have advanced the opinion that “the management 
of a colliery is not justified in allowing persons to 
risk their lives in the recovery of dead bodies. There 
is always great risk of a second explosion when a fire 
is known to exist underground. It sometimes requires 
much moral courage to restrain oneself and to prohibit 
others from undertaking a risk of this nature.” 

No doubt these remarks were suggested by practical 
facts in Mr. Redmayne’s own experience; but it is a 
hard proposition to deny volunteers the privilege of 
entering a mine immediately after an explosion for the 
purpose of rendering any possible aid to fathers or bro- 
thers who may be entombed in the mine workings. 

In the past few years the question of rescue work 
in mines has received much careful attention. Many 
forms of rescue appliances and devices have been de- 
veloped, and much useful information and instruction 
have been given throughout the coal-mining states by 
the federal Bureau of Mines, by means of instruction 
ears that travel from place to place in the various mining 
districts. 

Much credit is due to the Bureau of Mines for the 
great work it has already accomplished along this line, 
and it is the earnest desire of all well-minded mining- 
men that this effective work shall continue. It is much 
to be regretted, however, that there are yet some opera- 
tions that have not provided such rescue appliances, 
while they know that they may need these at any moment 
for the preservation of life and the security of property. 

The mining laws of many of the coal-producing states 
require that the mine equipment shall include such ap- 
paratus as will enable the rescue of men from mine 
workings and the resuscitation of men overcome with 
gas, besides a proper supply of approved safety lamps, 
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first-aid outfits, blankets, stretchers and ambulances, 
for the care of the injured. For example, the follow- 
ing sections relating to resuscitating apparatus and rescue 
crews are taken from the revised (1913) coal-mining laws 


of Colorado: 

Sec. 89. Every mine employing as many as 25 men under- 
ground shall be equipped with apparatus as follows: One 
resuscitating apparatus, a suitable supply of auxiliary 
apparatus, and “first-aid-to-the-injured” outfit, including 
stretchers with a woolen and waterproof blanket for each 
stretcher and a suitable supply of olive or linseed oil. 

Sec. 90. The owner of every mine employing as many as 
100 men underground shall endeavor to have trained for 
rescue work as many as three crews of four men each, and 
the owner of every mine employing fewer than 100 men 
underground shall endeavor to have two such trained crews. 


My own experiences in rescue work began Feb. 8, 
1906, when a local explosion occurred in the Parral 
shaft, at Parral, W. Va., where I was engaged on a 
contract of rockwork for the White Oak Fuel Co. The 
explosion occurred in the evening, just before the night- 
The water-bailers, as was 
their custom, had preceded them to bail the water from 
the working-places, in preparation for the work of the 
nightmen. 

On hearing the report of the explosion, I ran to the 
shaft and found the cage hung up in the headgear. This 
was soon released, however, and the mine superintendent 
and myself descended the shaft slowly by a prearranged 
set of signals. Owing to the débris blown into the 
shaft, the cage could not touch bottom, but we succeeded 
in getting down to the entry and rescued one of the 
water-bailers who had been thrown down with his mule 
close to the shaft bottom. This man was taken to the 
surface and recovered from his injuries completely in 
a few months—the result of quick rescue work. 

Another explosion occurred in the St. Paul district 
of the Pocahontas mine, at Pocahontas, W. Va., Oct. 3, 
of the same year, when 35 men lost their lives. A pre- 
vious explosion that occurred in the same mine, Mar. 13, 
1884, killed 112 men, including the general superintend- 
ent of the company, who was overcome by the afterdamp 
on entering the mine for the purpose of rescue. 

At the time of the second explosion (1906) I was em- 
ployed at an adjoining mine, and in answer to a call 
for volunteers, in company with others, I assisted in the 


_ rescue work, which was under the efficient direction of 


William Lockie, the general superintendent, and T. D. 
Dennan, a company inspector. Being practical mining- 
men, these officials quickly organized a rescue party, 
which was divided into three gangs. A few of the more 
experienced men were selected to explore the workings 
ahead of those who were engaged in building brattices 
and repairing stoppings, while others handled the ma- 
terial and carried out the bodies of the victims as they 
were found. The necessary tools, safety lamps and 
materials were soon collected and the rescuers entered 
the drift mouth, which was protected against intruders 
by ropes stretched across the entrance and a guard. 
Although there were no helmets or other breathing 
apparatus available at that time and place, the work was 
pushed rapidly forward and many bodies recovered and 
the circulation of air restored in the mine. This work 
was carried as far as the top of the dip workings, when it 
was thought advisable to proceed no further, owing to 
the accumulation of afterdamp in that section of the 
mine. It was decided that a strong current of air 
would be required to remove the gas from that section 
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so as to make safe the work of exploring. Much credit 
is due to the practical judgment of those in charge of 
the rescue work at that time. 

The Lick Branch mine, near Switchback, W. Va., 
which was operated by the same company as the Poca- 
hontas west mine, was visited by two explosions, resulting 
in heavy loss of life. The first of these occurred Dec. 
29, 1908, and was followed a few days later, Jan. 12, 
1909, by a second explosion. In the first instance 50 
lives were lost, while the second resulted in the death of 
67 more persons. 

As before, I was one of those who volunteered in 
the rescue work and was at first employed to inspect 
the safety lamps before these went into the mine and 
later to assist in restoring the ventilation in the mine by 
building brattices as required. The work was well or- 
ganized under District Mine Inspector William Phillips. 
The men worked in relays from 8 to 10 hr. each. Chief 
Mine Inspector J. W. Paul arrived a little later and 
greatly assisted the work of rescue by his practical knowl- 
edge and wide experience, with the result that many 
bodies were recovered and ventilation rapidly restored 
throughout the mine. 

The second explosion occurred early in the morning, 
shortly after the miners had gone to work. The only 
man rescued in this case was Mine Foreman Bowers, who 
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had just entered the mine and had proceeded but a few 
hundred feet from the drift-mouth when the explosion 
happened. He was blown some distance by the force of 
the explosion. His ribs were broken, and the man who 
was with him was killed. The bodies, in this case, 
were all recovered within three days. I assisted in the 
rescue work in both of these explosions, and was over- 
come with gas in the forenoon of the last day of the 
second explosion. At that time we were trying to enter 
some workings where it was supposed bodies would be 
found. 

In the opinion of many practical 1m .ng-men, the 
decrease in the number of mine explosions in recent 
years is due to the increase of the knowledge of mining 
conditions and the causes of such explosions. Some be- 
lieve that the increased use of permissible explosives has 
assisted in reducing the danger of explosion. However, 
there are many other factors of greater importance in this 
respect than the kind of explosives used. Among these 
may be mentioned the undue accumulation of dust and 
gas, changes in barometric pressure, sudden outbursts 
of gas in the mine workings, the use of mixed lights in 
gaseous mines, and the need of more efficient ventila- 
tion, including humidification of the mine air. 

J. EK. AMBROSE. 
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Caleulation of the Theoretical Flame Temperature—The 
theoretical temperature of the flame of a burning gas is the 
highest possible temperature that results from its complete 
combustion, assuming (what is never the case in an open- 
burning flame) that only sufficient air is present for the 
complete combustion of the gas. 

There is always an exeess of air in the outer envelope or 
zone of a flame exposed to the air, and this excess of air 
beyond what is required for the combustion absorbs heat and 
lowers the temperature of the flame in the outer zone. 

The temperature within or in the body of the flame more 
nearly approaches the theoretical maximum, which can be 
calculated. This maximum temperature is found by dividing 
the total heat of combustion above 32 deg. F., per pound of 
combustible, less the heat rendered latent in the water vapor 
produced, by the heat required to raise the temperature of 
the products of combustion one degree. The quotient ob- 
tained gives the rise of temperature above 32 deg. F., which 
must therefore be added to it in order to find the theoretical 
temperature of the flame. 


Flame Temperature of Methane Burning in Air—The first 
portion of the process is similar to that explained in the 
calculation of the lower inflammable limit of methane and 
need not be repeated here. It was found that for every 
pound of methane burned there was produced earbon dioxide, 
2%, 1lb.; water vapor, 24% lb.; and nitrogen, 13.39 lb. So far 
the two operations are the same. 

As before, one pound of methane, burning to carbon dioxide 
and water at 32 deg. F., develops 23,513 B.t.u. From this 
must be subtracted the heat required to convert 2% lb. of 
water at 32 deg. into steam at 212 deg., which is absorbed in 
the formation of the water vapor; thus, 

23,013 — 2% (212 — 32 + 966) = 20,934.5 B.t.u. 
The result obtained is the net heat available for raising the 
temperature of the products of combustion, which constitute 
the larger portion of the body of the flame. 

It is necessary now to calculate the heat required to raise 
the temperature of the respective weights of the products of 
combustion one degree. The weight of each of these products, 
as previously given, is multiplied by its specific heat for 
constant pressure and the sum of these products is the total 
heat required for each degree of rise in temperature. 

Sp. Heat Weight B.t.u. 


Carbon dioxide, O2LCS KN 2b 015 948 
Water vapor, 0.4805 X 2.25 = 1.0811 
Nitrogen, 0.24388 < 13.39 = 3.2645 

Heat absorbed, per degree rise........ 4.9404 


Finally, the rise of temperature in the body of the flame 
that is possible, in this case, assuming that all of the heat 
developed is absorbed by the products of the combustion only, 


is as follows: 
Rise of temperature, 20,934.5 + 4.9404 = 4238 deg. F. 
This rise of temperature, like on heat developed by the 
combustion, is estimated from 32 deg. F. The theoretical flame 
4270 deg. F. 


temperature is therefore 4238 + 32 = 
4 
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Flame Temperature of Carbon Monoxide—The first step 
is to write the chemical equation expressing the reaction that 
takes place when carbon monoxide burns to carbon dioxide, 
ignoring for the present the nitrogen in the air; thus, 


2CO + Og = 2COz, 
Molecular weights, 56 oo =a 8S 
Relative weights, if BAY A Wet Bb 


Since oxygen forms 23 per cent. of normal air, by weight, 
and nitrogen 77 per cent., the ratio of nitrogen to oxygen is 
77:23, and the relative weight of nitrogen involved is 

4 {4 

—- xX —=—=1.91+ Ib. 

7 23 23 
Hence, for every pound of carbon monoxide burned, there is 
pr oduced carbon dioxide, 11/7 1lb.; and nitrogen, 1. 91 lb. 

The heat of combustion of carbon monoxide burning to 
carbon dioxide, as taken from a table Ae the heat of com- 
bustion of various substances, is 4325 B.t.u. per lb. of gas 
burned. There being no water vapor formed in this reaction, 
the above is the actual heat available for raising the temper- 
ature of the products of the combustion, which form the body 
of the flame, disregarding radiation and conduction losses. 

Now, calculating, as before, the heat required to raise the 
temperature of the respective weights of the products of this 
combustion one degree, by multiplying the weight of each 
product by its specific heat for constant pressure and finding 
the sum of those products, we have 


Sp. Heat Weight  B.t.u. 
O2163 "x Lins = 0asg0 


Carbon dioxide, 
0.2438 “159d c= sO 4657) 


Nitrogen, 


Heat absorbed, per degree rise......... 0.8056 

The resulting rise of temperature above 32 deg. F., in the 
body of the flame, which determines the theoretical flame tem- 
perature, is then 4325 ~ 0.8056 = 5369 deg. F., and. the corre- 
sponding temperature, 5469 + 32 = say 5400 deg. F. 

Although the presence of moisture (water vapor, HsO) is 
necessary to the ignition of carbon monoxide, it is not re- 
quired to take this into account in making the above calcu- 
lation, for the reason that the heat of dissociation is balanced 
by the heat of recombination in the molecule of water and no 
loss of heat is assumed to occur. It has been suggested that 
the water only serves to start the reaction by effecting the 
ionization of the elements. 

The theoretical flame temperature as calculated above, 
however, both for methane and carbon monoxide, is consider- 
ae modified by the humidity of the air supporting the com-: 
oustion. 


Volume of Flame—lIt is frequently estimated roughly that 
the volume of a flaming gas is proportional to its absolute 
temperature. For example, assuming the original temperature 
of the gas as 0 deg. F., the theoretical flame volumes of 
methane and carbon monoxide are, 

Methane, 460 + 4270+ 460 = say,10 volumes. 
Carbon monoxide, 460 + 5400 + 460 = say, 12% volumes. 
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Gas Due to a Mine Squeeze 


In our mine, recently, a squeeze occurred on the cross- 
entries, shutting off the air supply from those entries, 
which rapidly filled with gas as a result. The gas could 
be found within 6 ft. of the main-return airway, but did 
not seem to have any tendency to mix with the return 
current. 

The peculiarity of this gas to which I especially want 
to draw attention was the effect it produced on the flame 
of a safety lamp. The lamp would burn all right, on the 
edges of the gas, close to the floor, but on being raised 
toward the roof the flame would be gradually dimmed 
and finally extinguished. I would like to ask if this gas 
is nitrogen and what are its properties? Is such gas often 
found in quantity, as we have experienced in this case ? 

FIREBOSS. 

—, Penn. 


In order to properly judge of the nature of the gaseous 
mixture in this case, it is necessary to consider the con- 
ditions existing at the point where the action of the gas 
was observed; namely, at the mouth of the return airway 
where the cross-entries join the main return. 

Under the conditions described in this inquiry, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the temperature of the air con- 
fined in the cross-entries has risen and is higher than 
that of the air current passing on the main-return air- 
way. This difference of temperature would cause a slight 
circulation at the mouth of the cross-entry, whereby the 
cooler air of the main current would set in at the bottom 
of the cross-entries, while the warmer air laden with the 
gas would issue slowly from these entries at the roof. This 
circulation is of course local, occurring only at this point 
and proceeding so gradually as to be imperceptible. The 
effect, however, is to carry the gas accumulated in the 
cross-entry upward toward the roof, where it naturally 
circulates owing to its higher temperature. 

This gas observed at the roof is probably a mixture 
consisting mainly of the depleted air of the cross-entries 
(which is low in oxygen and high in nitrogen content) 
and containing also carbon dioxide and, possibly, more 
or less methane. 

In this connection, it is well to note that the stagnant 
air of the cross-entries soon becomes more or less depleted 
of its oxygen, which is absorbed in large quantities by 
the freshly exposed surfaces of the coal at the working 
face. Also, the action of the squeeze has probably driven 
out considerable carbon dioxide from the rooms and 
abandoned and void places in these entries and the ad- 


joining workings. 


and further 


Therefore, in the absence of any analysis of this gas 
information that would determine its 
character, it is reasonable to suppose that the observed 


gas is a mixture of carbon dioxide, nitrogen and a 


a 


percentage of oxygen that is below the normal. The 
mixture may or may not contain methane. The depleted 
air (nitrogen and oxygen) will have a specific gravity 
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less than that of normal air, while the specific gravity 
of carbon dioxide is much greater and that of methane 
much. less. 

Owing to the presence of the carbon dioxide and excess 
of nitrogen, it would be difficult to observe any cap on 
the lamp, even if methane was present in considerable 
quantity. Such a mixture is known as “flashdamp,” 
owing to the quick disappearance of the cap immediately 
after it is formed. The mixture is extinctive of flame, 
because of the presence of the extinctive gases, nitrogen 
and carbon dioxide, and a percentage of oxygen below 
the normal. Its position in the roof is largely, if not 
wholly, due to the higher temperature of the mixture 
and the action of the air setting in at the floor from the 
main entry, as previously described. This condition fre- 
quently occurs in coal mining. 

Broken or Missing Strands in 

a Hoisting Rope 

Kindly answer the following questions in Coat AGE: 

1. Is a six-strand wire rope in which one or two 
strands are missing five-sixths or four-sixths as strong as 
it was when it contained all the strands? Or, in other 
words, is it safe to assume that the strength of a wire rope 
decreases in direct proportion to the number of strands? 

2. Again, can a strand be run into a rope to replace 
one that has come out and the rope be as strong as it was 
originally ? 

3. Is it good mining practice to use a wire rope with 
one or more strands missing? 

T. H. WILutaMs, 

Fernie, B. C., Can. Inspector of Mines. 

1. When one or more strands of a wire rope are 
broken or removed the rope is unable to resist the strain 
to which it is subjected, with the same effectiveness, be- 
cause the strands do not support each other equally as 
well as when all are present. For this reason, the strength 
of the rope decreases more rapidly than the ratio of the 
number of strands it contains, and any estimate based 
on the former assumption would be unsafe. 

2. It is not possible to run a strand into a rope to 
replace one that has come out and obtain thereby the 
same strength as possessed by the original rope. This 
is especially true if the rope has been used for any length 
of time after the failure or removal of the strand or 
strands. It will generally be impossible to lay in a strand 
in a rope in place of one that has been removed so that 
the new strand will take its due proportion of the load. 
In most cases such a strand will have a tendency to work 
out of its place under a load when the rope is in use, 
owing to the crowding of the other strands. 

3. In good mining practice, a rope with one or more 
strands broken or missing should not be used for hoisting 
in a shaft. In case of failure, the use of such a rope after 
its condition was known, if such fact was proven, would 
render a company liable for the results of the accident. 
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Pennsylvania Bituminous Mine 
Foremen’s Examination, 
April 6-8, 1914 
Ques.—State the chief causes of accidents in bitum- 
inous mines, from falls of coal, slate, roof and sides. 
Ans.—Accidents from falls of roof, slate and coal are 
due chiefly to the neglect on the part of the miner to 
promptly timber the roof beneath which he is working 
and to sprag the coal when undermining the same. The 
failure to carefully inspect the roof of his working-place 
before proceeding to load out the coal shot down the 
night before is a frequent cause of accidents of this 

nature. 

At times a sudden fall of roof in a place or fall of 
coal at the side or face of a breast is due to the pressure 
of gas in the strata or the seam. This gas pressure 
often finds access to a crevice in the coal or to an inter- 
foliated space in the roof strata and becomes distrib- 
uted over a considerable area and is sufficient to break 
down the roof or the coal. 

Ques.—State briefly the legal duties of a mine foreman 
and assistant mine foreman. 

Ans.—Briefly stated, the mine foreman is required by 
law to devote his whole time to the charge of the mine 
when in operation; to keep a careful watch over the 
ventilating apparatus, airways, travelingways, timbering 
and drainage of the mine; to see that all stoppings are 
properly built and cut-throughs made in all room and 
entry pillars; to measure the air at least once every week 
at or near the main-intake and return airways and in 
the last crosscut of the inby room on each entry and 
the last crosscut in each pair of entries and to record 
these measurements in a book kept for that purpose; 
to remove all dangers observed or reported to him as 
promptly as possible; to see that a sufficient quantity 
of all needed supplies of timber, iron, brattice boards 
and cloth, nails, spikes and tools are kept constantly on 
hand and delivered to the workmen as required. 

The mine foreman or his assistant must visit each 
working-place in the mine at least once every day while 
the men are at work and carefully inspect all pillar 
workings, haulage roads, airways and abandoned places 
in the mine. He must give all needed instruction to 
the miners in his charge, in respect to mining and blast- 
ing the coal and timbering their working-places. He 
must see that the mining law is fully obeyed. He must 
enter and sign with ink, in a book kept for that purpose, 
a report each day stating the condition of the mine and 
any dangers he may have found to exist therein. He 
must read carefully and countersign with ink the reports 
of the firebosses. Once each week he must report to 
the mine inspector any fatal or serious accident occurring 
in the mine and any violation of the mining law or mine 
regulations. 

Assistant mine foremen are required by law to assist 
the mine foreman in complying with the mining act and 
in his absence to perform his duties. 
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Ques.—What are the necessary supplies to be kept on 
hand at the mines for safety, and what action would you 
take in case such supplies were not provided ? 

Ans.—To insure the safe operation of the mine, it 
is absolutely necessary.to keep an ample supply of timber 
of all sizes required in the mine, also brattice boards 
and cloth, nails and tools. There should always be kept 
on hand a sufficient supply of approved safety lamps 
that can be used in case of an emergency. At all gas- 
eous mines requiring the use of locked safety lamps, 
there should be an ample supply of such lamps of an 
approved type sufficient for all the workmen. There 
should be at every mine one or more “first aid” outfits, 
including one or more stretchers and woolen and rubber 
blankets. A suitable ambulance should also be provided 
for use when necessary. 

Whenever any of these supplies are insufficient for the 
requirements of the mine, it is the duty of the mine 
foreman at once to notify the superintendent and to 
withdraw the men from the mine until the needed sup- 
plies are furnished and on hand, as required in See. 1 
of Art. 3 of the bituminous law. 

Ques.—What observations would you make on your 
daily examination of the working-places, and what spe- 
cial attention must be given to pillar work? 

Ans.—When inspecting a working-place, the mine 
foreman must examine carefully the condition of the roof 
to see that there are no slips, fault-lines or other weak 
places to render it unsafe. He must observe all tim- 
bers on the road and at the face to see that they are 
properly set and in good condition. In like manner he 
must examine the face of the coal and see that it is 
properly spragged and safe. He should observe what 
coal has been shot down and note its condition, so as 
to enable him to give the miner any needed instructions 
in regard to loading or blasting the coal. He must note 
the presence of any gas in the place and see that the 
ventilating current is conducted in such a manner as to 
sweep the face. When drawing pillars special attention 
must be given to the roof to see that it is properly sup- 
ported over the men. It is important to keep the work 
in line. 

Ques.—What material would you use in the construc- 
tion of stoppings on main entries, cross-entries and room 
cut-throughs in order to comply with the requirements 
of the law and maintain the air currents at the face of 
the workings ? 

Ans.—The law requires that new stoppings between 
the main-intake and return airways in all mines and 
new stoppings in cross-entries in mines generating ex 
plosive gas shall be built of masonry, concrete or other 
incombustible material. The same rule applies to re- 
building old stoppings. Timber stoppings may be built 
on the cross-entries in nongaseous mines. ‘Temporary 
stoppings in rooms may also be constructed of timbel 
or brattice cloth. All stoppings must be kept in goo¢ 
condition so as to keep the air current at the face o 
the workings. 
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COAL CATECHISM. By William Jasper Nicolls. Pp. 235+ 
14 index; 4%x6% in. No ill. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. Price $2, flexible leather. 


Perhaps some people do not object to the catechism as a 
way of imparting information. That is a matter of taste, and 
a book is valuable or not according to the material it con- 
tains and the judgment used in its selection regardless of the 
manner of presentation chosen. 

We think this book stands the test well, seeing that it 
is intended for “that great number of intelligent readers who 
have no technical training.” It is in nearly every case 
accurate as it can be made without entering exhaustively into 
details. The “volatile matter’ in coal, however, it says 
“consists of gases—viz., hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen. The 
combustion of these gases is seen in the flame when the coal 
is burning.” This embodies several errors, some of which are 
not due merely to excessive condensation. For there is a 
volatile matter given off below boiling point which is wholly 
incombustible, and that evolved material commonly known as 
“volatile matter’ can by no means all be burned. Much is 
steam and carbon dioxide. The volatile matter is not a gas 
in the coal, but a solid, and the gases are not merely evolved, 
but formed under the action of heat. Possibly neither hy- 
drogen, nitrogen nor oxygen is driven off as an uncombined 
gas, and if the nitrogen were it would be incombustible. 


Does Anthracite Give More Heat than Bituminous Coal? 


The writer of the book has a most difficult time compre- 
hending the nature of volatile matter. In answer to question 
229, he says, “The richer a coal is in fixed carbon the greater 
is its heating power.” The next answer says, “Anthracites 
would class higher in value than bituminous coals, weight 
for weight, owing to the higher percentage of fixed carbon 
which they contain.” In the next answer he gives the evap- 
orative power of Pennsylvania anthracite at 15.56 lb. of wa- 
ter per pound of fuel, whereas he adds, in the next answer, 
that the power of the-.best Scotch coal is fixed at 7.74 Ib. 
and that of the best English bituminous at 9.07 lb. 

One could not well ask for a better evidence of the faith 
in carbon of William Jasper Nicolls. But he begins to 
hedge and admits in the next answer that these laboratory 
experiments “are not sustained in actual practice or com- 
mercially.” Then follows a remarkable answer which sum- 
marily removes the work of Julius Thomsen at a bound and 
simplifies thermodynamics marvelously. “It has been proven,” 
he says, “that the heat value of fuel is proportional to the 
quantity of oxygen which enters into the combination, what- 
ever may be the nature of the combustible. As hydrogen and 
the gaseous products of its combination with carbon consume 
much larger proportions of oxygen than the same weight of 
solid carbon, the presence of these increases the heating 
power of the fuel.” 

What wonder then that the author asks, “By this rule 
which coal would class the higher in value?” And answers, 
“The heavy gas coals would class higher in value than the 
anthracites, weight for weight, owing to the higher percent: 
ages of gaseous matter and volatile substances which they 
contain.” But again he assures us that his new theory does 
not work out any better than the old. He says, ‘We learn 
that a coal may be high or low in volatile matter or fixed 
carbon in its chemical analysis and give entirely different 
results in practice than such determinations would indi- 
cate.” 

After turning over the pages we arrive at question 548; 
and we have the first statement repeated, ‘‘Theoretically, an- 
thracite would be as much better than the bituminous coal 
as it exceeds that fuel in fixed carbon.” Amazing! This is 
tantamount to saying volatile matter is theoretically as little 
heat-giving as ash. 

But having claimed so much theoretically, he surrenders 
his whole point, saying, “This” [the superiority of anthracite] 
“is not the case. Either from the difficulty of combustion or 
the inefficiency of the mechanical appliances at present in 
use for generating steam, the excess of carbon in anthracite 
is not utilized and, generally speaking, a ton of bituminous 
coal will generate as much, if not more, steam than an equal 
ton of anthracite.” ; 

Now the probabilities are that anthracite coal has been 
more efficiently used in the past than bituminous and that 
the reason why it does not give better results than some 
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soft coal under a boiler is because it does not have an equal 
number of thermal units per pound of fuel. 

We would not have taken so much space in exploiting the 
errors of this writer had not ideas like his been extremely 
common, having been heard on the street and found in books 
for years. The fact is, some bituminous coals—usually those 
which are low in volatile matter—give out more heat when 
completely burned than anthracite. This is true both theoret- 
ically and commercially. 

Judging by the statement that anthracite will evaporate 
15.56 lb. of water, the author’s authorities evidently assumed 
that Pennsylvania anthracite would generate in a calorimeter 
15,000 B.t.u. The pure coal substance would do as much if it 
could be obtained, but anthracite as found is not by any 
manner of means so calorific. Assuming, however, that it is, 
theoretically it would evaporate 15.56 lb. of water from and at 
212 deg. Practically it would do no such thing. 


Practical Tests of Relative Fuel Efficiency 

Unfortunately the Technological Department of the U. S. 
Geological Survey did not test anthracite under its boiler at 
St. Louis, Mo. It did, however, test several bituminous coals 
and evaporated the equivalent of as much as 10.22 lb. of wa- 
ter from and at 212 deg. per lb. of actual fuel. Authorities 
are of the opinion that better results are obtained under the 
most favorable conditions. 
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Percentages of Fixed Carbon 


CuHart RovucgHLty SHOWING RELATION BETWEEN THE 
HeEAatina Power oF Pure CoaL SUBSTANCE AND ITs 
FIxep CARBON PERCENTAGE 


In fact in the Transactions of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Vol. IV, p. 267, it is stated that the 
equivalent of 11.53 lb. of water from and at 212 deg. has been 
evaporated per pound of Welsh bituminous coal, and even 
with Pittsburgh Third Pool lump the equivalent of 10.47 Ib. 
has been thus evaporated. It is unfair, therefore, to make 
the following statement in answering question 232: “A pound 
of the best Scotch coal by the same experimental tests’’— 
laboratory experiments are evidently meant—“evaporated 
only 7.74 lb. of water and of the best English bituminous 
only 9.07 lb.” For these experiments could not be similar 
to those which showed Pennsylvania anthracite as having an 
evaporative capacity of 15.56 lb., and, moreover, they are ex- 
periments bettered in actual practice by many bituminous 
fuels. The best result we have been able to find with an- 
thracite coal is 9.57 lb. per Ib. of fuel. 


How Theory Is Corroborative of the Above Tests 


As a matter of fact carbon is not nearly as heating on com- 
bustion as hydrogen, the ratio being roughly 15 to 62. If, 
however, the hydrogen in the volatile matter of a fuel is so 
combined that it may be regarded as partly burned into hy- 
droxide, as is the case in high-volatile coals, then it is of 
little or no account. The high-carbon coals such as the “low- 
volatile coal,’ so called, with less hydrogen of this kind, are 
the better for its absence. The even higher-carbon coal— 
anthracite—is also better for the loss of such ineffective hy- 
drogen. 

The best coal of all is one that has lost the partly 
burned hydrogen and the partly burned carbon and has its 
hydrogen in light chemical bonds, so that in its combustion 
all, or more than all, the heat is generated which would be 
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furnished by the combustion of pure hydrogen alone. In fact, 
the best coal is the happy mean between a fairly pure carbon 
coal and one which is high in volatile matter. Still there 
are exceptions where the volatile matter though still large in 
amount is of exceptional heat-giving qualities. Such coals 
are the cannels whenever they are happily free from high 
percentages of ash. 


Description of Chart 


The chart on the preceding page has been prepared for 
this review to illustrate the fact that the best coal substance 
is a semibituminous fuel such as that from Dunlo, Penn. The 
coal substance from Bernice or St. Nicholas, both in Penn- 
sylvania, though higher in fixed carbon, does not have an 
equal heat efficiency. That from Rossiter or Creighton, in 
the same state, containing in both cases less fixed carbon, is 
also less efficient as a heat producer than the coal substance 
from Dunlo. 

By coal substance is meant an imaginary material made 
by eliminating the moisture and ash in the coal. The whole 
heat of the fuel is ascribed in the chart to this coal substance 
and the percentages of fixed carbon and bituminous matter 
are recalculated so as to add up to 100. 


Some Other Criticisms 


The other inaccuracies in the book we pass over rapidly, 
In question 59 we are asked to locate the largest coal basin, 
and the reply is, “It extends west from the Allegheny Moun- 
tains to the Missouri River, a distance of about 1500 miles, 
and south from the Lakes to the mouth of the Ohio River, 
about 600 miles.’ The word “basin” here doubtless means 
“original basin,’ but why the coal in West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee and Alabama and other states is excluded despite 
continuity of deposit is indeed hard to see. Why include 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Iowa if these others are to be 
omitted, for the central coal fields are no longer continuous 
with those in Pennsylvania? 

In questions 152 and 153 the ratio of production between 
the Wyoming, Schuylkill and Lehigh regions is given as 50, 
35 and 15. This proportion was never even approximately 
correct, but the nearest approach was perhaps in 1878, when 
it was roughly 49, 32 and 19. In 1913, it was 58, 29 and 13. In 
question 258 the vexed problem as to whether a bed of coal 
should be termed a vein or a seam is discussed. We are 
strictly neutral. We have never been able to see how the 
vein in a man’s arm is less suggestive of a coal bed than 
the seam of the coat which more or less exactly follows the 
vein. A seam is a long, narrow, threadlike body just as is a 
vein. Why in a spirit of pharisaic literary purism make a 
pother about a difference which really has no existence? 

In question 319 the writer describes the method of mining 
in a bituminous mine and carefully explains how a squib, iron 
needles and iron tamping tools are used and how coal dust 
is used for tamping. The purpose of such a book should be 
to describe good practice and not such methods as violate 
the law. Of course, squibs are not illegal though they are 
not advocated, but the use of iron needles, iron tamping tools 
and coal dust is forbidden in most states. 

In answer to question 332 we are told that carbon monox- 
ide has the faint fragrance of violets. It may be so; we 
would not like to give it a nasal test, seeing that less than 
1 per cent. kills in a few seconds. We are told in answer to 
question 342 that about 3 per cent. of sulphureted hydrogen 
“is all that is necessary to cause death.” An excellent 
authority, Lehmann, puts the percentage causing rapid death 
at 0.1 to 0.2 per cent., about 1/0) of the figure just quoted. 

In answer to question 348 we find that the average of 
fatalities among miners by gas explosions and otherwise is 
one miner for every 100,000 tons. The Bureau of Mines esti- 
mates that one life was lost last year for every 208,078 short 
tons produced. The loss of life has never approached the 
level of one man per 100,000 tons. In 1907, for instance, the 
year when mine fatalities reached their zenith, the rate 
was one man per 144,325 tons. 

A foot-pound is, as stated in answer to question 523, ‘a 
unit of work.’ It is not a rate of doing work. It is errone- 
ous to state, as in the text, that it is “the energy exerted in 
raising or lifting one pound in weight one foot high in one 
minute,” for the time during which the work is achieved 
is not a point at issue. 

In answering query 525 the unit of heat is the Fahren- 
heit degree; on the next page, without a statement to ex- 
plain the difference, the Centigrade degree is taken. Thus 
the coal in one case generates 14,500 “heat units” and in the 
other only 7500 ‘heat units,” and the author does not help 
the reader to a realization that the two coals are only 1000 
B.t.u. different in value and that only the units of measure- 
ment are really different. 

In the answer to question 626, the writer takes the old- 
fashioned view that coke should be bright and silvery. As a 
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matter of fact, much of the best product of the byproduct 
oven cannot be so described, nevertheless it is equal to the 
best. Of course, the author favors coke as a fuel because it 
contains so much carbon. He overlooks the fact that the 
volatilization increases the ash percentage considerably to 
the detriment of the heating power and in some cases re- 
moves much valuable hydrogen. 

We would not spend so much time checking these errors 
did we not know that this book has gone far afield, has 
been reviewed in foreign technical journals and has seen 
three editions. Nor would we even then give so much space 
to mere comment. The errors we have pointed out are com- 
mon, and they may as well be met with this readable book 
as a text as be given place without such reference. 

THE MAN WITH A JOB. By Wightman D. Roberts, Hunt- 


ington, W. Va. 16 pp.; 8%x6 in. Price 10c. Stiff paper 
cover. 


There is need for much literature such as is found in this 
little booklet. Only we wish Billy Sunday or some novelist 
had written it. If only Frédéric Bastiat were still alive, who 
wrote such wonderful little tracts of this sort for the French 
Government, or if Maria Edgeworth were still living, what 
might not be written on such a subject. But they are not, and 
this little book occupies the field all alone. 

In the first chapter, the miner talks about the casting of 
all jobs into a “jack-pot” under a socialistic government. 
But, as these workers believe, however untruly, that any other 
job is better than coal mining the idea of exchanging it will 
not terrify them. Then he reviews the fact that all occupa- 
tions have their drawbacks, usually much exaggerated, it is 
true, but all are far less delightful than the life seen in our 
visions. 


Not Freedom, but Only a Change of Masters 


In the second chapter the miner discovers that instead of 
being free under socialism he is only to change masters while 
his property is to be divided up among the deadbeats. He is 
struck by the fact that he has no future to work for and that 
life will be a deadly level. He says that if he doesn’t like one 
company now, he can wander off to another. But in the 
socialistic days, if they come, he must grin and bear condi- 
tions as he finds them. There will be only one commonwealth, 
and if he is elected to a bad place in the mine, elected he 
will be without opportunity for change. He will be like a 
minority stockholder in a big corporation—unable to change 
conditions, for his vote won’t count. He won’t be able to get 
up and “beat it” to a place where conditions are better. 

Then again, if any men decided to quit work entirely, what 
would be done to change their decision? If the government 
then took care of those men there would be no incentive 
for them to work. It will be a choice between “Let George 
(the man who is willing to work) do it” or else the applica- 
tion of force. Hither the lazy will do as they please or gov- 
ernment will have to make convicts of them. The lack of op- 
portunity will take the ginger out of all of us. 


After All, the Coal Is Not Going to Dig Itself 


Of course we might rise to be bosses and managers, but the 
miner recalls that bossing is just what he has been denounc- 
ing for years. And as the miner thinks it over he is sure that 
the coal is not going to dig itself. The drudgery has yet to 
be done. In the last chapter the miner concludes that though 
he has not now all that he wants, the change is not likely to 
better him. 

Liberal discounts are given for large numbers of these 
books. If a list of persons is furnished, copies will be sent 
direct to them from Huntington, W. Va. 

This little book has received the most favorable comment 
from mine Officials. J. J. Ross, general manager of the Logan 
Mining Co., writes us personally indorsing it and saying that 
his company has distributed many copies. All the members 
of the Kanawha Operators’ Association expect to use it, and 
it has already been distributed by the Consolidation Coal Co., 
the Hutchinson Coal Co., the Carbon Coal Co., the West Vir- 
ginia Colliery Co., the Republic Coal Co., the Slab Fork Coal 
Co., the Columbus Iron & Steel Co. and the West Virginia 
Pocahontas Coal Co. 

Ss 
ELECTRICITY IN COAL MINING. By David R. Shearer. pp. 
viii + 80 + 4 index. 6x9% in. 28 ill. McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., Inc., 239 West 39th St., New York City, 1914. 
Price $1.50, cloth boards. 


This book treats on the application of electricity to signal- 
ing, haulage, coal-cutting, ventilation and pumping and is 
probably as complete as can be compressed into 80 pages 
with illustrations. Some elementary facts relative to elec- 
tricity appear in the earlier chapters and information is 
given as to power equipment and repair shops. In the ap- 
pendix are valuable tables and other useful data. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Legislative investigation of the allegations that anthracite 
coal producers and retailers have been making extortionate 
charges for coal under the guise of the state enthracite tax 
was determined upon at a conference between Governor 
Brumbaugh, members of the Republican platform committee 
of the two houses and the chairmen of the appropriations 
committees on the state revenue situation. 

The primary object of the conference was to secure an 
agreement on revenue-raising measures and it is believed 
that about $5,000,000 can be secured for highway improve- 
ment by enactment of proposed laws, among them being the 
anthracite tax bill, but which is in danger of being killed by 
the members of the nine anthracite counties, if a 50-50 divi- 
sion is not made. 

Resolutions calling for the investigation will be presented 
at an early date. This investigation will go into the sales of 
coal producers and retailers, which according to reports re- 
ceived here from time to time have been made at prices 
far in excess of what would be justified by the state tax. 

Attorney General Brown in telling about the conference 
said. 

The conference felt that a division of the anthracite tax, 
60 per cent. to the state and 40 per cent. to the anthracite 
counties would be fair. The tax proposed in the pending bill 
is about 5 cents a ton. At this rate the gross amount of 
revenue would be about $4,500,000. The conference discussed 
the advisability of increasing the tax to about 7% cents a 
ton (the bill reads 2% per cent ad valorum), which would 
bring in $7,000,000 a year. The state would have to take out 
1 per cent. of its share for collection. 

The conference decided that a state commission would be 
created to investigate the charges that anthracite coal prices 
have been raised exorbitantly because of the tax. This com- 
mission would also look into any future extortionate rates. 
It and the state would fight any attempt to increase the price 
per ton to a larger sum than the regular selling price of coal 
with the tax added. We would resort to the use of bulletins, 
sent broadcast over the state, and to first page advertisements 
in newspapers if necessary. 

The governor and his attorney general will hold a con- 
ference with the representatives of anthracite districts during 
the latter part of the month. The governor is willing to 
grant 40 per cent. to the anthracite counties, and the state 
to pay all expenses incident to assessing, collecting and dis- 
tributing the tax. The anthracite districts will receive 40 
per cent. net. The Governor figures the counties producing 
anthracite will receive 11 per cent. of the 60 per cent. the 
state receives, and arrives at this through a study of the 
highway maps of the state. He is desirous that the Legis- 
lature act quickly on the bill and put it through. The mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House, contend that as the coal 
companies in selling surface rights “reserve everything but 
the wind” and there is no redress to the municipality or in- 
dividual property owner for loss which may be occasioned by 
mining operations, the municipalities should receive 50 per 
cent. of the tax. Some members think the distribution should 
be made on the basis of production rather than ‘population of 
the municipality. 


Bituminous Miners and Compensation 


A bill designed to bring the bituminous miners of the state 
under the provisions of the proposed workmen’s compensation 
act has been presented in the Senate by Senator Martin, of 
Clearfield. The bill is somewhat similar to the one now be- 
fore the Legislature, presented by Representative Dawson to 
bring the anthracite miners under the proposed law. 

Under the present law mine foremen must be selected from 
among men who have been granted certificates by the state. 
Under state rulings coal companies are not responsible for the 
acts of mine foremen because the companies did not have 
the right of free selection of the men. Under the bill pre- 
sented by Senator Martin the company may select foremen 
without regard as to whether they have certificates or not 
and mine employees are brought under the direct supervision 
of the operators. 

Representatives of the United Mine Workers are confident 
that the Catlin bill to bring miners under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act will pass the senate at an early date. Numerous 
conferences have taken place during the week between miners, 
operators and senators on the committee of mines and mining. 
Senator McNichol has stated that the Legislature will not ad- 
journ on May 5 if the Catlin bill is not passed. 
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Coal and Coke News 


A bill to amend section 1 of article 8 of the Act of June 
1911 applying to bituminous mines has been introduced by 
Representative Milliron, to give the mine inspectors power to 
compel the adoption of such safety and locking devices on 
cages used in lowering and hoisting persons as will pre- 
vent the accidental tipping of cages. 

A bill which makes many changes in the miners’ certifi- 
cate act of 1897 has been introduced by Mr. West of the 
Mines and Mining Committee, the amendment (Section 5) 
reads as follows: 


That it shall be the duty of each board to meet once every 
month and not oftener, and said meetings shall be public and 
if necessary the meeting shall be continued to cover whatever 
portion may be required of a period of three days in succes- 
sion and examine under oath all persons who shall desire to 
be employed as miners in their respective districts and the 
said board shall grant such persons as may be qualified, 
certificates of competency or qualification which shall entitle 
the holder thereof to be employed and to do the work of a 
miner aS may be expressed in the said certificate and such 
certificate shall be good and sufficient evidence of registration 
and competency under this act and the holder thereof shall 
be entitled to be registered without an examination in any 
other of the anthracite districts upon payment of the fee 
herein provided. 

__All persons applying for a certificate of competency en- 
titling them to be employed as miners shall be not less than 21 
years of age and shall have had at least two years’ ex- 
perience aS a miner, miner’s laborer or a man of general 
work in the coal mines of this country or of other countries 
and in no case shall the applicant be deemed competent unless 
he appear in person before the examining board to answer 12 
questions in the English language pertaining to the require- 
ments of a practical miner. He shall demonstrate that he 
understands the use of safety lamps, knows how to handle ex- 
plosives and is competent to do the work of a miner without 
injuring his own life or the lives of others. 

_ Said boards shall keep an accurate record of the proceed- 
ings of all its meetings and in said record shall show a cor- 
rect account of the examination of each applicant with the 
questions and their answers and at each of its meetings the 
board shall keep such record open for public inspection. Any 
miner’s certificate granted under the provisions of the act or 
any prior acts shall not be transferable to any person or 
persons whatsoever and any transfer of the same shall be 
deemed a violation of this act. Certificates shall be issued 
only at meetings of said board and said certificates shall 
not be legal unless then and there signed by at least three 
members of said board. 


Senator Lynch, of Lackawanna County, has introduced a 
bill to regulate the mining out and removing of coal under 
streets, alleys, public highways, etc., in the anthracite re- 
gion. 

The bill provides that any municipality in the anthracite 
region may create a Bureau of Mine Inspection and Surface 
Support, with a practical mining engineer in charge. The 
bureau is to have the right and power to enter and inspect, 
examine and make surveys in any mine at any time, and to 


_ take such persons as may be necessary for such examinations, 


surveys, ete. The bill provides that every operator shall with- 
in three months after the passage of an ordinance by any 
municipal eorporation creating a Bureau to furnish the Bu- 
reau with an accurate map of the mine workings on a scale 
of 100 ft. to the inch, and place thereon the extensions made 
at least once every three months. 

The proposed law prohibits any mining under streets, 
alleys, etc., to such an extent as to remove the necessary and 
adequate support of the surface against subsidence, without 
first having built sufficient, adequate and permanent artificial 
support in such place to maintain and preserve the stability of 
the surface. Before the coal is removed the operator will be 
compelled to give 30 days’ notice to the bureau of its intention 
to so remove the coal under the streets, ete., the Bureau is 
given power to apply for injunction to stop mining under any 
street, but must give the operator written notice of its in- 
tentions, at least 24 hours before application is made. 

A bill to increase the salaries of the mine inspectors of the 
state from $3000 to $4000 per annum has been introduced by 
Representative Evans. 

Until the governor declares his purpose in withdrawing the 
Tenor appointments as commissioners to the Public Service 
Commission his intentions will not be known. But it is a good 
guess that he contemplates something out of the ordinary. 
If he were satisfied with the constitution of the commission 
or its personnel he could have left the appointments undis- 
turbed. The senate has not yet confirmed them. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Tamaqua—The Nesquehoning breaker of the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co. is turning out 500 tons of coal each operat- 
ing hour. 

Beaver Brook—The Duggan stripping operations were tied 
up on Apr. 14, by a strike of 200 employees. They claim that 
the owner, Harry Duggan, of Hazleton, had refused to meet 
the committee that demanded the payment for two shifts 
worked in March. 


Larksville—Many houses were damaged, water and gas 
mains were broken and damage to the extent of thousands 
of dollars was done by a cave-in in the Bennett and Cooper 
veins of No. 5 colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co. on Apr. 
15. The caved district takes in about two acres in which 
there are many deep holes and depressions. A number of 
homes were badly wrecked. The home of Thomas Temperine 
was broken in two by the cave-in and is a total wreck. The 
cave-in twisted and turned over buildings on their foundations 
and some of the structures are greatly tilted. Walls and 
partitions of the buildings have been damaged so badly that 
they can never be repaired. The bursting of the water mains 
caused the company to cut the supply, and all fires in the cave- 
in area were ordered quenched and all lights ordered ex- 
tinguished. 


Carbondale—Charles Enzian, of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines and City Engineer Saxe, of Carbondale, estimate that it 
will cost $90,000 for the proposed attempt to smother the 
mine fire that has been raging under the city for a number 
of years. 


Bituminous 


Jumbo—In a suit against the Pittsburgh Coal Co., Amelia 
Janofski, seeks $10,000 damages by reason of the death of 
her husband, killed in a mine of the defendant coal com- 
pany. The accident occurred on June 9, 1914. Acting under 
instruction, it is averred, the husband was sent into a part 
of the mine to work that was dangerous. It is averred that 
prior to the day her husband was killed there had been 
various falls of roof which fact, it is claimed, was known to 
the defendant company. The husband of the plaintiff was 
caught by the fall of a large piece of rock and crushed to 
death. It is alleged that prior to the accident the mine fore- 
man had promised to send a crossbar to prevent the roof from 
falling, but failed to do so. 


Fredericktown—As the result of rioting, in which women 
were leaders, around the mines of Vesta No. 5 of the Vesta 
Coal Co., at the opening of the mine recently, after a long 
shutdown, 20 men, 13 women and 7 babies were lodged in the 
county jail. The trouble arose over the company’s actian 
in discharging John Dale, a check weighman and an employee 
whose dismissal is decided by the union. The company has 
agreed to take back the discharged weighman, and that evic- 
tion notices to seven miners’ families whom the company had 
refused to allow in its employ should be withdrawn. 


Meadowlands—The mine of the United Coal Co. recently 
began operations with large orders for lake shipments. Dur- 
ing the past few months this mine has been operated three to 
four days per week with only about one-half the plant in 
active operation. The prospects are good for active work 
throughout the entire summer. 


Pittsburgh—The caving of old mine workings recently 
caused two houses in Climax Street to settle so that the 
doors had to be forced open in order to extricate the occu- 
pants. At five o’clock in the morning the tenants of these 
houses were awakened by jarring and rumbling. They tried 
to escape, but the doors could not be opened. An investi- 
gation showed that the land had settled several feet, due to 
collapsing of old mine entries under the property. 


Connellsville—The weekly production of Connellsville coke 
recently attained 292,000 tons with shipments aggregating 
288,000 tons. It is thought that the 300,000-ton mark will be 
reached before May 1. There have been practically no idle 
ovens fired recently, but the running time of those in opera- 
tion has increased. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mason—About 300 men working in the mines of the Hutch- 
inson Coal Co. are on strike, as the result of a difference of 
opinion regarding the driving of entries. The company wanted 
several entries driven, and agreed to let any man who wished 
to do so work them, furnishing all the cars needed in order to 
facilitate the work. The men working in the mine proper 
objected to this, for the reason that they did not get as many 
cars as the men working the entries, and the strike resulted. 
Union officials are endeavoring to adjust the matter. 
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Huntington—Operators representing 75 per cent. of the 
coal-tonnage production of West Virginia were present at a 
meeting here on Apr. 12, at which the West Virginia Coal As- 
sociation was organized, for the purpose of promoting the 
interests of the industry in the state in every way possible. 
A permanent organization will be perfected on Apr. 30, a con- 
stitution having already been formulated and sent out to va- 
rious district associations for ratification. J. W. Dawson was 
temporary chairman, and A. H. Land secretary of the meet- 
ing. 

Betterment of market conditions and plans to decrease 
fluctuations in price were discussed at a recent meeting 
of coal operators from the high volatile field. This meeting 
followed the adjournment of the session of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Association. Although state operators generally 
declare that bad working conditions are universal, the con- 
dition of the splint gas-coal market is said to be especially 
bad because of the keen competition and the unsteady condi- 
tion of the market. 


Roderfield—Three men were killed in a mine of the Davy- 
Pocahontas Coal Co. Apr. 17, when a pocket, of gas was ex- 
ploded by a shot. Only six of the 200 miners usually em- 
ployed in the pit were in it at the time of the explosion. 


Elverton—The Branch Coal Co. recently suffered the loss 
of its power house and a portion of a trestle by a fire which 
originated in the engine room. This loss it is thought will 
reach $25,000, but was fully covered by insurance. The com- 
pany will begin immediately rebuilding and expects that 
work will be completed in 30 days. 


Bluefield—A persistent rumor is current throughout this 
section that an effort will be made, or rather is already under- 
way looking to the organization of the coal miners. It is said 
that parties other than the miners are promoting a movement 
to have the miners organize. It is believed that the present is 
a most inopportune time for such a movement. At no time 
in the field’s history could the mine managers better afford to 
close up shop than at the present. 


Fairmont—The Annabelle mine of the Four States Coal & 
Coke Co. recently began operations with a force of 650 men, 
after a shutdown of several months. It is stated by company 
officials that more miners are needed and that within the 
next few days 300 more men can be employed. During the 
past five months the miners at the Annabelle plant worked 
only 23 days. The opening of the Lake trade giving an out- 
let for shipments.caused the resumption of operations. 2 


Montgomery—March coal loadings were far below normal 
in the Kanawah and New River fields, and the month was a 
discouraging one for local operators. There was a gain of 
30,000 tons over February in the New River district, but a. 
loss in the Kanawha district of 30,000 tons. Compared with 
March, 1914, there was a loss of 157,000 tons in the two dis- 
tricts. It is believed that conditions through April will 
show improvements, as all mines in both districts have been 
working a little better thus far. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Committee named by the State Legis- 
lature to look into the matter of conditions at the camps em- 
ploying convict labor, with the view of abolishing such labor 
in the mines, made a recent investigation of the conditions at 
all convict camps, and reported that existing conditions were 
not as bad as reported, that sanitation conditions were good; 
that the food was clean and wholesome, and that their in- 
vestigation failed to find that convicts had been cruelly 
treated. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—Coal shipments from the McRoberts-Flem- 
ing coal field of Letcher County have increased greatly since 
the 10th of the month. The Lexington & Eastern is now car- 
rying out from 125 to 150 cars per day—this to be increased 
to about 200 cars May 1. 


A big party of coal operators, capitalists and others, 
including Congressman Slemp; W. S. Dudley, of Carlisle, 
Ky.; John E. Buckingham, of Paintsville; Johnson N. 
Camden, and others, have just completed an inspection trip 
over the Letcher-Perry coal fields especially along the North 
Fork extension of the Lexington & Eastern R.R. With the 
party were a number of West Virginia operators who it is 
said are projecting leases of certain of this land. 


Hazard—The Lexington & Eastern announces that more 
coal was shipped over that road from the Perry County coal 
field the past week than in any previous week in the history 
of its development. There has been much improvement in 
market conditions owing, it is said, to the opening of the 
markets of the Lake region. 
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OHIO 
Brilliant—The tipple of the Dexter Coal Co.’s mine was 
destroyed by an incendiary fire Apr. 14; this put 135 men out 
of work. It will take some time to rebuild the tipple, and 
whether or not it will be rebuilt at all is not known, as the 
mine has not been operated at a profit. 


Bridgeport—It has been estimated by one of the officials in 
charge of the strike of eastern Ohio coal miners that over 
25 miles of fences will have to be constructed in Belmont 
county by striking miners to surround their community 
gardens. These gardens have been started in many mining 
camps, and it is the intention to raise vegetables and field 
products during the coming summer. Large Chicago and 
Pittsburgh wholesale seed houses have promised to extend 
every assistance to the miners and their officials. 

Gen. Jacob S. Coxey, best known as the head of “Coxey’s 
Army,” has secured an option on the mine of the Neister 
Coal Co. at Thrashing, Ohio, for 20 days, at a price said 
to be about $100,000. It is reported that Gen. Coxey intends 
to take up the option and operate the mine on a codédperative 
basis. 


Gloucester—At a meeting of officers of the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co. and representatives of the miners’ union held here 
recently, to discuss the matter of loading “dirty coal,” it was 
declared by the union men that any man following this prac- 
tice would have to stand on his own responsibility, as the 
union would not support him. One of the points made by the 
operators in opposing the mine-run law in Ohio was that 
under it men would load dirty coal, thus rendering the 
product unmarketable, but the union men took the position 
that this was an unwarrantable charge. Now that it has 
happened, as the operators assert, they look to the union to 
break up the practice. It is especially important to the oper- 
ators that it be eliminated at this time, as only the best coal 
can be marketed. 


Steubenville—Fire destroyed the tipple of the Dexter Coal 
Co. at Brilliant, Ohio, last week. The origin is believed to be 
incendiary. 


Columbus—Only slight opposition developed in the Ohio 
Senate last week to the enactment of the Moore bill, giving 
coal companies the right of eminent domain. The bill gives 
coal companies the right to condemn a right-of-way through 
private property when necessary. The bill now goes to the 
House of Representatives for consideration. 


Roseville—The Elk Coal Co. has settled its differences with 
the 140 men employed in its mine and the latter have gone 
back to work. The suit brought by the company against the 
union and its officials for $25,000, for breaking their contract 
and closing the mine by striking, will be dropped. The union 
charter of the men, which was revoked on account of their 
unauthorized strike, has been restored, and the miners’ at- 
tachment suit for $4000 in wages has also been dismissed. 


ILLINOIS 


Edwardsville—An unusual action was taken Apr. 16 in the 
Madison County Circuit Court, when the court gave the de- 
fendant’s witnesses the option of testifying the way the court 
suggested, or having the case thrown out. This was a damage 
action for $5000 against the Madison Coal Corporation. The 
defendant witnesses would not state to the court whether the 
corporation had elected to come under the provisions of the 
Illinois Compensation Act or not. They declined to identify 
a notice that they would come under that act, which they had 
posted on their bulletin. The court said it was a matter of 
common knowledge that the company had led the miners to 
believe they would come under that act, and when a suit came 
up they refused to admit that agreement. There is much dis- 
satisfaction felt among the coal operators in the state over the 
action of the defendant, bringing into ill repute the operators 
in general, who support this measure. 


Chicago—Readjustment of coal and coke rates proposed by 
the Western railroads in the Western advance rate case were 
recently argued in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s in- 
vestigations. Large coal operators of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Oklahoma and other Middle Western states opposed the pro- 
posed rate increases. 


Matherville—Officials of the Coal Valley Mining Co. re- 
cently closed down the Matherville mine, laying off between 
150 and 200 miners. Unsatisfactory demand for coal has been 
given as the cause for this shutdown. 


Taylorville—The deal for the sale of the Christian County 
Coal Co.’s mines to the Peabody Coal Co. will be completed in 
a few days, it is believed. The purchase price is said to be 
between $200,000 and $225,000. 


Farmington—The new No. 8 mine of the Alden Coal Co. 
has established a new rate of production which the officials 
are striving to keep up. The output was recently doubled as 
compared with a month previous. 
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Danville—Through a petition of the Chicago Continental 
Bank and Trust Co., trustees of the Bering Coal Co., which 
became bankrupt several years ago, the sale of the latter 
firm’s property has been ordered because of the inability of 
the coal company to pay a mortgage and other debts aggre- 
gating over six million dollars. Walter C. Lindley, of Dan- 
ville, has been appointed special master, and the sale will be 
held at the Federal Building in Danville on May 12. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth—John E. Lindgren, John Bergman and August 
Johnson recently incorporated the Red River Valley Coal Co. 
for the purpose of exploring and developing coal lands near 
Crookston, on Which it is claimed large deposits of coal, 
believed to be of higher grade than any yet found in this 
part of the country have been discovered. These gentlemen 
have under option about 2000 acres of land and have sunk 
several test pits. A drill is being placed in operation to 
thoroughly explore the coal deposits. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—According to the report prepared by W. S. 
Newcomb, of the Southwestern Interstate Coal Mine Oper- 
ators Association, the Arkansas coal production in 1914 was 
299,980 tons less than in 1913. The entire production during 
the year was 1,643,881 tons as compared with 1,943,861 tons in 
1913. Labor difficulties and the increased use of oil for steam 
purposes are said to be the causes of this falling off in pro- 
duction. 
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London, England—A critical situation has arisen among the 
coal miners. Representatives of the Welsh miners have unan- 
imously decided in favor of tendering a fortnight’s notice of a 
proposed strike to the mine owners in order to enforce their 
demands for a 20 per cent. increase in wages. The Mineral 
Federation of Great Britain will meet shortly to decide what 
action they will take to compel the mine owners to accede 
to their demand for a similar increase. That the result of the 
trouble will be anything like a national strike of the miners is 
considered improbable, but it may necessitate Government in- 
tervention in a drastic manner. 
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C. M. Weld, mining engineer, formerly at 66 Broadway, 
New York, has removed his office to 60 Broadway. 


P. HK. Sweeney, a leading mine worker of Shenandoah, 
Penn., has been appointed a board member of District No. 9 of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


J. H. Picton was recently offered and has accepted the posi- 
tion of mine manager for the Higbee Coal Co. at Peoria. Mr. 
Picton will assume his new duties on May 1. 


H. McDermott, for the past five years auditor of the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Co., has resigned his position to enter other 
business. His successor has not yet been named. 


Richard Peters, Jr., has resigned his position as sales 
agent of the Producers Coke Co., of Uniontown, Penn., to be- 
come assistant to the general manager of the W. J. Rainey 
Co. with headquarters at 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 


Clarence Boyle, Jr., formerly district sales manager of the 
Taylor Wharton Tron & Steel Co., Connell Bldg., Scranton, 
Penn., has become associated with Clarence Boyle, Inc., whole- 
sale lumber dealers, 1211 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago. 


S. E. Van Horn, formerly assistant engineer of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., has been promoted to chief engineer of 
the coal department of that company, with headquarters at 
Scranton. Mr. Van Horn has been with the engineering 
force of the Delaware & Hudson Co.’s coal department for 
the past 15 years, prior to which he spent a number of 
years in the engineering department of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. at Wilkes-Barre. 


L. F. Hamilton, in charge of the advertising and specialty 
department of the National Tube Co., has just returned from 
an extended trip to the West and Pacific coast in connection 
with the company’s exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
The National Tube Co.’s exhibit is a part of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation’s exhibit which is located in the Mines and Metal- 
lurgy Building and occupies 44,000 sq.ft., being the largest 
single exhibit at the Exposition. 
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surgeon for the Berwind White Coal 
Co., of Windber, Penn., was almost instantly killed in an 
automobile accident near Tyrone, Penn., recently. He at- 
tempted to avoid another car on the road, as the result of 
which he lost control of the steering wheel, and turned turtle 
into a ditch. 

John H. Dougherty, one of the pioneer residents of Altoona, 
Penn., died recently at the home of his son, Clarence, in St. 
Louis, Mo., where he had gone on a visit. Mr. Dougherty was 
for many years engaged in business but lately had been de- 
veloping a 900-acre coal tract at Dougherty, Penn. He was a 
veteran of the Civil War. 

John Bryden, who died at Esquimalt, Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia, on Mar. 27, was a pioneer coal-mine 
manager in that province. He was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
on Dec. 4, 1831, so at the time of his death was in his 84th 
year. In 1862 he left Scotland for Vancouver Island, going 
by paddle-steamer to America, and via the Isthmus of Panama 
and San Francisco to Esquimalt and Nanaimo. At the latter 
place he at once became joint manager with Mark Bate for 
the Vancouver Coal & Land Co., an English company that had 
acquired the coal mine opened at Nanaimo about 1851 by the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., which operated it for about 10 years. In 
1880 Mr. Bryden transferred his services to the Wellington 
Colliery Co., a Dunsmuir incorporation that was operating 
within a few miles of Nanaimo. In 1894 he retired from active 
mine-management, but continued his association with the 
coal-mining business interests of the Dunsmuirs until the 
sale of their collieries to the Canadian Collieries Co. (Duns- 
muir) Ltd. in 1911. 


Dr. T. C. Shaffer, 
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Columbus, Ohio—Judge Rogers in Common Pleas court has 
ordered the sale of the property of the Starr-Hocking Coal Co., 
of which C. E. Haskins has been receiver for several months. 
The properties consist of coal mines in the Hocking Valley. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. through 
the Banks Supply Co. has received a large order from the 
Lincoln Coal Mining Corporation for a generating plant to be 
erected on Big Creek. The Lincoln Mining Corporation has 
just recently put its mines into operation. 

Toledo, Ohio—The steamer “W. H. Donner” left Toledo 
on Apr. 16 bound for Milwaukee with 10,000 tons of coal, 
this being the first shipment to leave Toledo this season. The 
steamer ‘Agassiz’ began loading immediately after the ‘‘Don- 
ner” but was not expected to sail for several days. 








Birmingham, Ala.—The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Sayre Mining & Manufacturing Co., which was 
due to be held this month, has been postponed until some time 
in May. It is expected that a complete reorganization of 
the company will take place at the annual meeting. 





Coaldale, Penn.—Because the Eastern Pennsylvania Street 
Ry. allows workmen in mining clothes to ride on the 
regular trolley cars, despite protests, 37 girls, employed in 
Tamaqua mills and factories, on Apr. 16 engaged an automo- 
bile bus to take them to and from work. They assert that 
many more will follow their example. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The first shipments of lake coal will 
go from the Pittsburgh mines to the Northwest about the 
end of this month. Mines throughout the Pittsburgh district 
have in the recent past increased production fully 10 per cent. 
Part of this was due to preparatory shipments to the Lake 
docks and the remainder to a generally better coal consump- 
tion. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The War Department has denied the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. the use of the North Pier 
for the mooring of coal vessels. Unless the matter is adjusted 
the company will be unable to load cargoes for Upper Lake de- 
livery this season. Last year several hundred vessels were 
loaded there and the company has had the use of the pier for 
the past 50 years. 





St. Louis, Mo.—In the case of the Dealers Fuel Co. versus 
the Burlington R.R., judgment was rendered for the plaintiff 
for $152 and costs. This is a case wherein the plaintiff notified 
the defendant to stop coal in transit, and the defendant 
ignored the order and delivered the coal to a bankrupt. This 
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decides the right of a shipper to stoppage in transit, regard- 
less of his reason. 


Huntington, W. Va.—In compliance with orders recently 
published in bulletins posted by the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
repair shop, 1700 men, skilled and unskilled, recently started 
working 9 hr. per day and 5 hr. on Saturday. This is an in- 
crease from 35 to 50 hr. per week. It is believed that the 
Lake coal movement having started, business will be heavy 
throughout the summer. 


Lorain, Ohio—West Virginia coal is to be shipped to this 
point for the Lake trade, according to plans being perfected by 
Ww. T. Lechlider, superintendent of the Cleveland division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. The coal will be stored here and 
shipped as the demand develops. The Lake movement be- 
gan formally, with the loading of the first cargo. It is ex- 
pected to be a good season. 


Spokane, Wash.—The sum of five million dollars, invested 
in Canadian coal fields by the Count Alvo Alvenselben, of 
Seattle, will likely be irretrievably lost because the count was 
unfortunate enough to interest Kaiser Wilhelm in his mining 
enterprise. The Count, too, isGerman, and since the war broke 
out, he has confined his business to this side of the line. He 
is the dominant figure in the Issaqua and Superior coal dis- 
tricts of Washington. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The Federal Coal & Coke Co. has let 
the contract to F. J. Foye, of Brownsville, Penn., for 
sinking a shaft near the confluence of Finche’s and Heck’s 
Runs. This shaft will be 360 ft. deep and will be sunk for the 
purpose of giving the mines better ventilation and to secure 
additional means of escape. Work on the shaft will be started 
on or about May 1 and will be pushed to completion as rapidly 
as possible. The cost will be about $30,000. 





Birmingham, Ala.—Petitions for reduction in coal rates from 
Birmingham to Anniston and Selma were recently filed before 
the State Railroad Commission by the Chambers of Com- 
merece of Anniston and Selma. They desire a restoration of 
the old coal rates which were granted to certain manufactur- 
ing companies. The rates apply to Talladega, Gadsden and 
Sylacauga. The granting of these rates was one of the issues 
in the gubernatorial campaign recently held. 


Grafton, W. Va.—Officials of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
are of the opinion that all employees of that road will be 
back at work within a few days. Announcement has been 
made that an additional appropriation has been received for 
the Monongah Division engine shops at Grafton for the re- 
mainder of this month, and that as a result from 50 to 60 
men will be put back to work in the local shops immediately. 
It is believed that the shipments of coal will increase regu- 
larly up until about the middle of June. 


Columbus, Ohio—The contracts for building 28 miles on the 
new line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. from Portsmouth 
to Columbus, have been tentatively awarded by M. J. Caples, 
vice-president in charge of construction. The final contracts 
will be awarded some time during the coming week. The 
28 miles extend from Sciotoville to Waverly. The tentative 
contracts were awarded to W. W. Boxley & Co., of Roanoke, 
Va.; Winston & Co., of Richmond, Va., and New York; Rine- 
hart & Dennis Co., of Charlotteville, Va., and the Robert 
Green Contracting Co., of Pittsburgh. Work will be begun 
within 30 days after the final contracts are awarded. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—It is believed that never in the history of 
the Pocahontas coal fields has the industry revived so quickly 
as it has within the past few weeks, rising from the lowest 
ebb in years at the end of February to virtually normal con-: 
ditions by the close of March, and promising to rise above the 
highest record for any one month in April. The opinion that. 
the coal business of April will exceed normal if not estab- 
lish a record for the month, is based on the fact that a num: 
ber of foreign vessels are loading at the Norfolk & Western 
piers, while the railroad company is said to be working to its 
full capacity to supply them. 





Charleston, W. Va.—The list of fatal accidents in the coal 
mines of West Virginia during the month of March shows a 
total of 130 fatalities. This, however, includes 112 victims of 
the explosion at Leyland mine on Mar. 2. From all other 
causes, only 18 deaths were reported, which would denote a 
considerable decrease in mine fatalities but for this unfortu- 
nate disaster. This report shows 112 deaths as due to ex- . 
plosion, 9 as resulting from falls of roof and coal, 3 from elec. 
trocution, 3 from mine car accident, 2 from explosives, ancl 
one from miscellaneous. Four deaths occurred above ground. 
Of the total number of men killed, 45 were Americans, and 
85 foreigners. By counties, the fatalities were as follows: 
Fayette, 115; Logan, 3; Harrison, 2; Marion, 2; McDowell, 2; 
Mercer, 2; Raleigh, 2; and one death each in Mingo and Pres- 
ton Counties. 
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General Review Armour & Co. (Credit Dept.)—Conditions have improved 
very materially during the last ten days. An increasing 


Orders plentiful in anthracite. Improved undertone in 
bituminous but the situation is still decidedly mixed. Heavy 
export movement. Better outlook in the Lake trade. 

While anthracite orders are not as plentiful as at the 
beginning of the month, it is none the less evident that some 
of the companies are being pushed hard to meet the demand 
and some orders will be carried through into May. The easing 
in the money situation has undoubtedly released numerous 
unexpected orders in all directions. The barge lines to Down 
East points already have sufficient business on their books 
to carry them well over into next month. Lake shipping is 
just starting, having been delayed by unusually heavy ice 
fields at the Buffalo ports. 

Bituminous agencies are expressing every confidence in 
the intrinsic soundness of the market, but there are so many 
conflicting tendencies that the situation is decidedly mixed. 
On the whole the market has steadied up noticeably while 
there is a decidedly better feeling as regards prices, and 
no material concessions are noted, though the outlook for 
any substantial advance continues as indefinite as ever. It 
is still evident that large steam consumers are taking coal 
very conservatively, holding shippers rigidly to monthly 
proportions. Even the agencies handling the high-grade 
coals are still pressed with excessive tonnage, and buyers 
have not relaxed any in their disposition to be critical as 
regards quality. With the disruption in British shipping, 
our export trade continues to expand in a most impressive 
manner, particularly to South American ports; an easing 
tendency in ocean freights is having a stimulating effect on 
this business. 

A further reaction appears to have developed in the Pitts- 
burgh district market. This is commonly ascribed to surplus 
production at the local mines, but close observers are inclined 
to lay the blame on other districts where aggressive efforts 
are being made to force the market. Lake shipping is nomin- 
ally open, but there is such a large quantity of coal offering, 
and production is so heavily curtailed that little relief is 
possible from this source, particularly as there is practically 
no movement so far. Preparations of the United States Steel 
Corporation to ship down a large tonnage of ore is creating 
a more hopeful outlook, and some few boats are already 
being loaded for the Northwest, but there is considerable coal 
standing at all of the loading ports, and the movement cannot 
be of large proportions until late in the season at best. The 
situation as regards dealers’ stocks is rather mixed in Ohio, 
though further south the disposition to stock up is noted. 
Steam consumers still maintain they will be able to buy all 


their requirements in the prompt market and continue holding. 


off on contracts. 

The Middle Western situation is generally flat, but there 
is none the less a notable disposition to maintain prices and 
curtail shipments down close to market requirements. Con- 
tracting is still generally delayed and some of the largest 
consumers are apparently convinced that this will be a year 
of low prices. The outlook is none too favorable for even 
an average volume of business, and interest so far is con- 
centrated on an effort to get profitable prices. 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 
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Banks still surfeited with loanable funds but the general 
outlook is notably optimistic. Well sustained and conserva- 
tive progress in most lines. 


Financial Chronicle—There is little definite change to be 
noted in the general money situation. Thus far slight, if any, 
improvement appears evident in mercantile or industrial 
circles in the requirements for funds to be used in ordinary 
routine channels of business activities. The banks still are 
surfeited with supplies of loanable funds. Last Saturday’s 
bank statement (the actual figures, as distinct from the aver- 
ages) showed a decrease of the nominal sum of $43,100 in 
the surplus above requirements, the surplus itself standing 
at $148,214,940, which compares with $18,732,950 a year ago, 
when the old form of statement was in operation. 


long. 


number of furnaces are in blast. Many factories are increas- 
ing their output. The number of idle men continues to 
decrease. For the first time in many months the number 
of idle cars shows a decrease. The demand for export is 
strong. Weather conditions uniformly are favorable. Con- 
servative optimism of a healthy type is present throughout 
the United States, and in al’ lines of trade, without exception, 
an improvement has occurred. 


Dun’s—Progress in trade continues, and the improvement, 
as a whole, is of gratifying proportions, but there is nothing 
in the commercial situation resembling the remarkable revival 
of activity on the Stock Exchange. This speculative move- 
ment, while having a somewhat stimulating effect upon 
business sentiment, as perhaps discounting the: future, has 
no counterpart in actual industrial and merchandising condi- 
tions as they exist today. The fact is that financial recovery 
from the effects of the war is much more rapid than in trade, 
although the advance in the latter is also considerable. 


Bradstreet’s—Passing of the intense pessimism so long 
ruling, coupled with actual improvement in many lines, is 
the dominant element in this week’s report. Improvement is 
reflected in brighter skies, better country roads, easier collec- 
tions, favorable crop news, enlarged distributive trade, in- 
creased industrial operations, continued whittling down of 
idleness and intensive activity in stock market operations. 


Boston News Bureau—While general trade, outside of the 
war orders, does not improve so fast as one would like to 
see, it is believed that the tide is turning and that the pace 
toward betterment will be quicker as the season advances. 
General business cannot be confined to a few special lines 
It will broaden naturally. Fundamental conditions are 
gaining strength all the time. However the situation abroad 
may shape up in the immediate future, our products will be 
wanted by Europe for a long time to come, and we are bound 
to gain foreign credit or gold. All we need to do is to keep 
strictly to our neutrality to hold our present commanding 
position. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The bulk of the 
business is on foreign wools, but largely owing to the scarcity 
of the domestic supply. The woolen goods market is awaiting 
developments. Wool fabrics are now selling for spring and 
summer wear, whereas they are seldom used except in cold 
weather. Orders for uniform fabrics have kept the mills busy. 


Iron Age—The Pennsylvania R.R.’s announcement that it 
is about to buy or build 16,500 cars and 194 locomotives and 
the tentative placing in this country of further large sections 
of the Canadian Car & Foundry Co.’s $80,000,000 shrapnel 
contract have been the main contributions of the week to 
the news of better business. There is also the expectation 
that the Pennsylvania rail order will soon be distributed, 
adding 150,000 tons or more to the 20,000 tons already placed. 
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ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
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BOSTON 


Better feeling noted with regard to prices on Pocahontas 
and New River but tonnage outlook not improved. Georges 
Creek shares in the general dullness. Pennsylvania grades 
being considered in new directions. Anthracite demand im- 
proves. 

Bituminous—Pocahontas and New River continue fairly 
firm, considering the general situation. While there is more 
or less vacillation as to prices for future delivery, no material 
concessions are heard and apparently recent efforts to curtail 
production have been somewhat effective. There is a notice- 
ably better feeling among the sales agencies with regard to 


prices although the prospects for any improvement in the 
near future are as hopeless as ever. There is little doing 
in the way of closing contracts. Buyers who are still waiting 


are likely now to defer purchases until June at least. Re- 
ceipts here are well in excess of the demand and “market 
cargoes” are going hard. The mills this season are taking 
coal very conservatively; even those with ample storage are 
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holding their contractors down to “monthly proportions.” 
Several mill buyers who last year made contracts early are 
now buying only as needs require and are disposed to follow 
out that policy for months to come. 

To show how New England buyers view the market, 
the recent action of the City of Boston authorities is a case 
in point. Bids were received Apr. 7 for supplying 41,000 
tons to the harbor institutions, but they were rejected, and 
the city has now readvertised. There is no great amount of 
faith here in present prices holding through May and June. 

The Georges Creek shippers are pressed with coal at all 
points, and there seems no improvement in demand. Their 
barges and steamers are moving on schedule, however, and 
if at times cargoes here are absorbed slowly, yet consignment 
is found and without any appreciable effect on the market. 
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The Pennsylvania coals are mulling along on small ton- 
nages. A number of contracts have lately been closed, and 
in some few cases where West Virginia coals have usually 
been preferred in the past. The shippers are correspondingly 
encouraged over their prospects. All-rail trade is spasmodic, 
with prices averaging 5@10c. less on quantity orders than 
prevailed a year ago. One of the largest consumers in Boston 
is trying out different grades from Pennsylvania in the effort 
to make comparisons with Pocahontas and New River. Cam- 
brias and Somersets that can show a uniform grade are 
receiving greater consideration here than usual. 


Water Freights are unchanged. There are plenty of bot- 
toms offering for what spot business there is and rates are 
easy at 80c., Hampton Roads to Boston, 


Anthracite—The demand is noticeably better than early in 
the month. The weather has helped out the retailers, par- 
ticularly to the Eastward, and orders that were not expected 
until later in the season have been coming in rather freely 
the past week. The prospect is that the shipping companies 
will carry over business into May that was unlooked for. 
Some of the shippers have had to disappoint Eastern con- 
Signees on the volume of April coal they could send forward. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines* 5... ee uae $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore. coc. Sto dee eae eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads* jai. .:. o< teva, aviseteilcssr dpe eee cairo $2.60@2.75 
Boston Pid 28 cawis pats nts Oe terete mes eek ne <1 ce te oe ea 3.55@3.73 
ProviG@nee Fie coisa asad 20.5 dota eerie ao Se eect te 3.55@3.73 
* T’.0.b. tOn cars. 


NEW YORK 
Domestic grades of anthracite moving freely. 
in strong demand. Bituminous slightly stronger. 
tracts closed. 


Bituminous—There appears to be a slightly healthier tone 
than prevailed a week ago and this in spite of the fact that 
mining has continued on a large scale. There is very little 
demurrage coal at the terminals, shipments being made to 
the piers only on orders as they are secured. The coming fall 
promises better conditions in the bituminous field especially 
if the international conflict is cleared up. The fear of labor 
troubles next year is another factor which calls forth the 
thought that a stimultaed market will become physically per- 
ceptible within the next few months. 

With the loss of the enormous bunkerage business of the 
German lines some little consolation is obtained through 
the additional tonnage acquired from the increased neutral 
shipping. The harbor continues busy and these ships require 
much fuel although the total is far less than the 800,000 to 
1,000,000 tons which were formerly taken each year by the 
great vessels of the German companies. 

Some additional contracts have been closed up during the 
week although there are still some who delay. The figures 
are practically the same as those which prevailed a year ago. 
Quotations are: West Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair grades, 
Pennsylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70 
@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.05@3.10; Georges Creek, 
$3.15. 


Anthracite—There has been a free movement of the vari- 
ous domestic sizes of anthracite during the past week al- 
though not the rushing demand which usually: prevails in 


Stove coal 
More con- 
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April. While there are orders for a large tonnage on the 
books of the retailers, some of this business is being pushed 
back a little and the dealers, in turn, are not taking the coal 
so fast aS was anticipated a fortnight ago. The line trade 
keeps active with heavy shipments, and a large tonnage will 
be accounted for before the warm weather sets in. Now that 
Lake navigation is open there will soon be an urgent demand 
for Western shipment. A few minor contracts have been 
awarded within the past ten days at good prices which aggre- 
gate quite a tonnage. 

In the local market stove coal is in strong demand. Chest- 
nut is also moving more freely than before, while egg seems 
to be plentiful and orders are lighter. Pea coal and the 
smaller steam sizes are probably easier than a week ago 
owing to the steady continuance of mining and No. 2 buck- 
wheat, which was short in the better grades, may now be 
loaded promptly. The wholesale trade is in a very satisfac- 
tory state, all things considered, and there is no doubt that 
there will be an increased impetus from now to the end of the 
month. 

The anthracite market is now quotable on the following 
basis: 














Upper Ports Lower Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken: .¢ 2: «kien eae $4.60 $4.60 $4.55 $4.55 
eo ars' stators o.tiete one aerate 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.80 
SSCOVO..-..00 sae eee Gn eee 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.80 
Ghestnut ». sseoetiec oe 5.10 5.10 5.05 5.05 
ES RE RP os Seirus ce Oe 3.55 3.35@3.55 3.50 3.15@3.50 
Buckwheat cesar es 2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
TRICO wis 3.0 kG genre 2.30 2.30@2.40 2.00@2.25 2.10@2.35 
Barley... 2 cree 1.80 1.60@1.80 1.75 1.40@1.75 
PHILADELPHIA 


Market in anthracite shows no dimirution in demand for 
domestic sizes. Steam sizes in easy supply, and output 
probably in excess of current requirements. No change in 
bituminous situation. 


Anthracite—For the balance of the month the outlook indi- 
cates good business on the domestic sizes of anthracite. 
The demand still centers on egg, and while the requisitions 
for this size are hardly likely to warrant premium coal, at 
the same time, it is understood that both the companies and 
individuals are hard pushed for this particular size. Broken 
coal has shown a marked improvement the past week. Stove 
is in about the same condition as egg, although there does 
not seem to be such a sharp demand. Chestnut is still being 
absorbed and there is a brisk market for pea, but with pro- 
duction at the maximum, it is doubtful if the trade is taking 
all of it. Buckwheat and rice are already showing indications 
of the usual spring slump, occasioned by the closing down 
of furnaces for heating the large buildings. It is also under- 
stood that some of these sizes are going into stock. 

Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
Broken F5, 4 6.0.0 Oa aa bees CR a ae ee $4.25 $4.25@4.35 
EE oa daveytastetin esfoip so th aghh MEPS nal Ror fee ee 4.50 4.50 
Che RE - Sea OnE CSRS Oar nCrE 4.50 4.50 
Chestntt ie Se eee dee eee ee ee 4.75 4.65@4.75 
Bituminous—tThe situation in bituminous remains un- 
changed. Speculation as to the future has ceased, and the 


operators are concentrating their efforts on securing all the 
business they can at current prices. The demand is confined 
to contracts, and but little new business is offering. A-revival 
of commercial activity seems to be slowly materializing, but 
the effect as yet on the bituminous trade is hardly noticeable. 
Prices for medium grades are still $1 to $1.05 with the better 
coals offering at 35 to 45c. higher. 


BALTIMORE 
Trade in the best condition for a long time. 
improves and prices stiffen. 
anthracite schedule in effect. 


The present week opened with soft-coal trade in the best 
condition for weeks. There are reports of a better demand 
on both contract and spot business and contract prices have 
stiffened from five to ten cents a ton over the cuts on last 
year’s prices as effective for several weeks previous; cer- 
tain classes of spot coal are also advancing. The bituminous 
mining regions also report spot prices about five to ten cents 
better, although there is still no great demand for fuel. Pro- 
ducing interests are convinced that better times are at hand, 
and are holding more firmly to their product. 

West Virginia gas coals have not responded to the upward 
tendency so far, but it is felt that there will be improve- 
ment shortly. Three-quarter gas is still selling around 75 
and 80c. at the mines, while low-grade steam coals of West 
Virginia are bringing 80 to 85c. 

Export movement continues heavy by reason of the fact © 
that southern Europe and South America are cut off from the 
better grades of Welsh coal. The month of April seems likely 
to establish a new record for foreign movement from this 
port. 


Demand 
Gas coals remain weak. New 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Export shipments moving in large quantities, 
and demand improving. 


Large export cargoes have been loaded during the week. 
The coastwise movement has been principally to the New 
England ports the largest percentage going to Boston. The 
largest cargo of the week was taken by the U. S. Naval 
collier “Neptune” which loaded 10,515 tons of cargo and 1480 
tons of bunker coal. The export coal has all been New River 
and Pocahontas run-of-mine, as usual, but there has been 
some nut and slack shipments to the New England market. 
From the number of cargoes going foreign it will be seen that 
the demand is increasing; while a majority of the ports are 
regular customers of Hampton Roads coals, others only pur- 
chase here when there is difficulty in getting the European 
product. 

Steamers and schooners loading at Hampton Roads with 
export cargoes, week of Apr. 9 to 16 inclusive were as fol- 
lows: 


Prices firm 


Norfolk Newport News 
Desti- Destina- 
Vessel Tons nation Vessel Tons tion 
Batinin Accame 6100 Catania Frankby 5800 Taranto 
Ed. R. Smith 762 Horta, Berwinimoor 7100 Taranto 
Azores Stephen 2875 Para 
Lewiston 1123 Maranhan Llanberei 5000 Rio 
Orkild 3231 Havana Competitor 5200 Rio 
Trodenskjold 5600 Canal Zone Melbon Smith 950 Rio 
CamilloMayTPage 1049 Seca del Eva B. Douglas 1645 San Juan 
orta 
Genova 5632 Genoa 
2675 Santiago 
Atlantide 7051 Elba 
Geo. M. Embiricos 5746 Piraeus 
Emily I. White 512 Santo 
Domingo 
Ejvaston 6008 Montevideo 
Breynton 6344 Buenos 
Aires 
Three M 1569 Bermuda 
Josef Frederik 2000 St. Thomas 
Pacific 6946 La Plata 
Doris 4768 Cagliano 
Tottenham 4500 St. Lucia Note—Steamers are indicated by bold 
Itasca 1033 Bermuda face type, all others being schooners. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Market slightly easier and rates lower. 


The freight market is slightly easier than a week ago, 
owing more to the decreased demand than to the increased 
supply of tonnage. Although a number of steamers were 
chartered for export coal during this period, the freight rates 
were but slightly lower than previous quotations. 


To Rate To Rate 

ER OLIIEN Ge clays ots toes sis, 3 as $2.25@2.50 Guantanamo............$3.00@3.25 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2.75@3.00 Demerara............... 5.50@6.00 
Cienfuegos... 6... 6..5... ut Olas OORs BevMmuUde «re sinc ogee 3.50@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75@4.00 Vera Cruz.............. 3.50 
GP EAMES eels a nies, oinera 3, 00@3.¢0 Tampico. -c,%,. 1000.6. 3.50 
Ste Thomas verses scene chs 3,25 RIG Gee ei ees bas Mee 9. go 
PIOTWEH ORs sticl av cia asle ss 3.75@4.00 Montevideo............ 9.3 

Migetoiisas cc te ars 59.9 3.00@3.25 Buenos Aires or La Plata 9. 36 
COUFACROR cons ciba eas os 3.75@4.00 Mediterranean*......... 10.20@10.80 
LAL rae Mage Si gear 3.00@3.25 Valparaisof............ 8.40@9.60 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 
*To a direct port not east of the West coast of Italy, Spain excluded. 
i wis 800 tons per day discharge. 

W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the ‘Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


_ Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Paralos Greek Baltimore Buenos Aires 2022 $9.36 
Grigorios Anghelatos Greek Baltimore W.CoastItaly 2339 11.04 
Orion Greek Baltimore Naples 2081 10.80 
Phineas W. Sprague Norfolk Azores 709 
James Rothwell Philadelphia Biddeford 473 
Jane Radcliffe British Baltimore River Plate 2642 9.36 
Fernfield British Baltimore Leghorn 2025 10.54 
Robert H. McCurdy Baltimore Puerto Cabello 602 4.00 
Bertrand British Atlantic R. River Plate 2282 9.24 
Competitor British Atlantic R. River Plate 2216 9.12 
Rio Janeiro 9.60 
William H. Sumner Norfolk Maranham 489 6.00 

ic Norfolk Maranham 
James William British Norfolk Paramaribo 440 - 
Ninetta M. Porcella Norfolk Bermuda 466 3.25 
Bessie Whiting Philadelphia Charleston 531 
City of Augusta Philadelphia Camden, Me. 514 1.00 
Rauma Norwegian Baltimore River Plate 1951 9.36 
Cardiff British Baltimore —_ River Plate 1786 
Rosario Baltimore River Plate 9.60 
Hopemoor British Baltimore Savona 2375 10.80 
St. Theodore British Baltimore Genoa 3175 
Anglier British Baltimore Leghorn 2148 
Antonio British Baltimore Marseilles 1663 
Teviotdale British Baltimore W. Coast, Italy 2538 
Fratelli Bianchi Italian Baltimore W. Coast Italy 2237 
Talisman Norwegian Baltimore Havana 1178 
ll anton y mad Norfolk Maranham 790 $6.00 
Norfolk Maranham 587 
yeoue W. Elwell Philadelphia Para 1081 6.00 
George D. Edmands Baltimore Cienfuegos 438 
Crescent Cuban Philadelphia Eastport 400 1.50 
Mobila Cuban Philadelphia Havana 1363 
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LAKE MARKETS 


PU 


PITTSBURGH 

Market more demoralized. Free coal at $1 for mine-run. 
Lake prospects poor. Mines operating 50%. 

The coal market seems to have lost still more ground in 
the past week, and prices are lower than ever on free coal 
and possibly also on contract. While surplus production is 
given as one cause for the demoralized situation as to prices, 
Pittsburgh district operators are disposed to place most of 
the blame on other sections, making reference in particular 
to “wild cat’ operations in West Virginia. There is a surplus 
of free coal in the Pittsburgh district but if there was any 
absorbing power in competitive markets the quantity would 
probably not appear large. Production, of course, might then 
be considerably increased. The Pittsburgh shippers certainly 
show a disposition to produce all the coal that can possibly 
be sold without actual loss. 

Lake navigation is nominally open but practically there 
is hardly any coal moving and it does not seem likely there 
will be much of a movement before July. Manufacturing 
demand has increased slightly, but the domestic trade is 
down now to summer proportions and on the whole coal 
requirements are probably less than six weeks ago. Mines 
are operating at an average of about 50%, but many are idle 
or running only two days a week. 

We quote contracts nominally on the basis of $1.15 for 
mine-run, but it is exceptional to obtain that figure even on 
contracts running to Apr. 1 next. Three-quarter coal for the 
Lake trade is now being sold occasionally and the price is 
only moderately well sustained at $1.15 to consumers and $1.10 
to dealers. We reduce quotations on free coal, but still leave 
them at higher levels than have obtained on many recent 
sales: Slack, 75@80c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 95¢c.@$1; 
mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%-in., $1.20@1.25, per 
net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Industrial improvement is under way to a limited extent. 
Prices continue low and unsettled. Anthracite trade falling 
behind last year. Lake shipments delayed by ice. 


OUUEEECOC EOCENE 
OPE EORAURDROEEO SOR PORES 


Bituminous—The bituminous market is not making much 
headway and prices are unsettled, though no additional weak- 
ness has developed. Industrial business seems to be mending 
slowly, but it is still running substantially below normal. 
Some large war orders for steel have lately been placed with 
western New York plants and activity is promised for a 
number of months to come. Bituminous operators are now 
making Lake shipments in some instances and these may 
help strengthen the market, but there is a large quantity 
of coal offering at lower prices than would seem to afford 
a fair profit. Slack coal holds about steady. 

Anthracite—The companies are not getting as many an- 
thracite orders as at the beginning of the month, and it is 
predicted that the demand will not continue active as long 
as usual. Dealers are holding off in many localities and will 
either contract later in the month or wait until May. A fair 
proportion of them will take their chances of getting coal as 
needed after the coal-burning season starts in the fall. 

The Lake shipments of anthracite have been held up by 
an unusually extensive field of ice. It is expected that the 
first shipments will be made during the present week. 


TOLEDO 

Navigation opened at Toledo. 
local yards. 

Domestic coal is showing some stiffness in both demand 
and price. Steam coal is still slow. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, conditions are about the same. Navigation was formerly 
opened on last Friday. The first vessel to leave Toledo was 
the ‘“W. H. Donner,” owned by the M. A. Hanna & Co.; it 
carried 10,000 tons of coal for Milwaukee. The “Agassiz” is 
now loading with 11,000 tons for the same port. It is re- 
ported that the Hocking Valley railroad has about 3000 cars 
of coal in the Toledo and Walbridge yards and Supt. Palmer 
states that about 150 cars of coal are being received daily. 


COLUMBUS 

Trade quiet in every department. Lake shipping slow in 
opening and steam business is also quiet. 

Little demand is noted in domestic trade as the season is 
practically over. Dealers’ stocks are somewhat larger than 
usual in some sections, while in other localities they are 
rather short. The tone of the trade is still good and future 
prospects appear to be brighter in the face of improved in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Steam business is still slow although something has been 


Considerable coal in the 
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done toward renewing contracts. Quite a few of the steam 
consumers are expecting rather cheap fuel during the summer 
and are loath to contract at this time although some have 
signed up and the outlook is not so bad as formerly. Rail- 
roads are taking a considerable tonnage now. Some lines of 
manufacturing appear to be improving slowly and this means 
an increased demand for steam grades. 

Lake trade shows a little activity. Some few boats will 
be loaded during the coming week for shipment at the open- 
ing of navigation but on the whole operators are holding off 
until later in the season. The large tonnage carried over on 
the docks of the Northwest is the principal cause for the slow- 
ness in opening. Chartering of vessels is not at all active. 
Lake prices will probably remain the same as last year. 

Production in Ohio fields has been rather small during the 
week. In the Hocking Valley it is estimated that but 25% of 
the average has been produced. This is also true of Massillon, 
Cambridge, Crooksville and Jackson districts. In the Pom- 
eroy Bend field the output has been about 45% of normal. 
Many mines have been closed entirely in all fields. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump.............. $1.45 $1), 505 Bammer Ss ete 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch............ 1.25 1.30 1.25 
Le ERS i Sie Se ee fra S a Bon Be 1.25 Pals 
Mine-run: .Gtisccr sctitemekeitan « 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.70 0.75 0.65 
Coatse'slank J... (eee ree 0.60 0.65 0.55 
CLEVELAND 


The trade is absorbing a larger tonnage, but the market 
is slightly lower than a week ago. Consignment coal a 
depressing feature. 


Slack is selling at $1.65 to $1.70 on track here as compared 
with $1.70 to $1.75 a week ago. These are Monday prices and 
are likely to change toward the end of the week. The fine 
coal on track was mostly Middle district and, Pennsylvania 
grades brought in over the Pan Handle. There was also some 
West Virginia No. 8 and Fairmont nut on track Monday, 
which sold for $1.80 to $1/85. Spot three-quarter coal brought 
$1.80 to $1.90. The lower price was paid for West Virginia 
No. 8 and the higher for Bergholz and high grade Middle 
district coals. Mine-run sold at $1.80 and a little 1%4,-in. lump 
sold for $1.95 to $2. A good deal of coal was carried over 
Monday night. 

Business is much better than at the opening of the year 
when the improvement started. There has been no let up 
in the increased business and while it is not up to what would 
be termed normal for a good year, it is becoming more general 
and is no longer confined to a few large companies. 

Lake Trade—The Lake business does not show much life. 
The boats that are downbound will be on the market for coal 
the last of the current week or early next week and a number 
of them will have trouble getting coal cargoes. C. Reiss 
Coal Co. officials were in the city the week of Apr. 11 and 
arranged for the floating of 2,500,000 tons of coal to Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., Green Bay, Wis., Escanaba, Mich., and Duluth, 
Minn. The rate will ke 30c.,, the same as last year. Most 
of the business is clone on long-term contracts. 

The outlook for Lake coal is better. Iron ore selling had 
not started last Monday, but the United States Steel Corpora- 


tion is preparing to ship a large tonnage of ore, and the 
independent inquiry for ore is growing. Optimism is quite 
general. 
Quotations on coal for shipment are: 
Pocahon- Youghio- Tair- W. Va. 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
peti Be BER OE So RO eh) Sh qa tec Erie Lc ts oe, eae 
oor # in. bes panes 2.20@2.25 2.00 $1.90@1.95 $1.90@2.00 
Of: aes RSE 3:10) Saving sees Re oc. SMa ee ee 
Mine run. .--2.65@2.70 2.10 1.90 1.85@1.90 1.75@1.90 
Slack. Seiibeatin wate es Lef0@1 7b viet 1. 75. Wei b@Ls80 eae 
CINCINNATI 
Improving industrial conditions have strengthened the 


nut and slack market. Beginning of the Lake movement has 
encouraged domestic production slightly. 


While there has been no tangible change in the local 
situation during the past week, there is undoubtedly an im- 
proved feeling among manufacturers, as is evidenced by the 
continued strength of the screenings market. It is probable 
that the general industrial situation in this vicinity is better 


than for many months, making the prospects very good for 
summer business on the steam side of the market. If it de- 
velops that there is a normal market for the prepared 


grades the trade will have a first-class season. There is still 
some uncertainty on this score, however, as it seems to be 
extremely difficult to get accurate figures on the amount of 
domestic coal left over, either in this immediate section or at 
the Lake ports. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Undertone continues to strengthen, with slightly more 
activity. Production and shipments make new record for this 
movement. 


While there is not much activity, there is slightly more 
inquiry, and the whole tone of the coke market continues to 
strengthen in greater ratio than would be indicated by the 
new demand. Coke operators evidently have their eye on 
the steel trade, observing possibilities of further improve- 
ment and greater absorption of coke, even if it is only coke 
produced by the consumers. Such increased operations mean 
greater employment of labor, and there is not enough labor 
in the region, and probably not enough obtainable, to operate 
the district at capacity. It is said that a couple more merchant 
furnaces coming into the market and absorbing merchant coke 
would start prices definitely on the upgrade, and $3 coke is 
regarded as by no means an impossibility within a few 
months. 

Prompt furnace coke continues to show a firm tone, and 
well above $1.55 has been paid for good brands. There is 
a little tentative inquiry for furnace. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $1.55@1.60; contract furnace, to July 1, $1.60@1.65; 
contract furnace, Jan. 1, $1.75; prompt foundry, $2@2.35; 
contract foundry, $2.20@2.30, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 10 at 292,215 
tons, an increase of 10,964 tons, and shipments at 287,829 tons, 
an increase of 9815 tons. Both production and shipments made 
new records on this movement. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market shows little activity and prices 
remain about the same as for some weeks. Dealers report a 
notable hesitancy among consumers to enter into contracts. 
Prices remain unchanged at $4.25 for the best 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Chieago—The coke market is fairly steady but it is re- 
ported that some consignment shipments have been sold this 
week at a sacrifice. There is an improved demand for furnace 
and foundry coke, but so far the domestic sizes have not 
shown the liveliness anticipated. Quotations are as follows: 


Byproduct, $4.45@4.65; Connellsville, $4.50@4.75; Wise County 
(select), $4.50; gas coke, 


72-hr. $3.75@4; furnace, $4.45 @4.65. 
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LOUISVILLE 
Dealers coming into the market. 
coal started from Pittsburgh, 


Retail dealers are showing considerable disposition to 
begin stocking for next season’s trade. Straight mine-run 
is now selling around $1, due in part to the fact that there 
is little movement of the block coals. Six-inch mine-run is 
on much the same basis. Block coals are offered at from $1.40 
to $1.55, round at from $1:15 to $1.25 and nut and slack yor 
the better grades, is up to 65 and 85c., due to the fact that 
it is scarce. All prices are f.o.b. mines. 

Dispatch in this direction of fourteen barges of coal from 
Pittsburgh has been announced, the first shipment of the kind 
in many weeks, due to the low river stages. There is a very 
large quantity of coal in the Pittsburgh pools, according to 
reports here. 


Large shipment of river 


BIRMINGHAM 

Steam fuels slightly improved. Lump coal very quiet. 

The market on steam coal shows some improvement over 
last week, the demand being slightly stronger for the better 
grades, though conditions are far from normal, mines running 
only about two or three days per week. Lump coal shows 
no improvement, the demand being very light, and operators 
are making only what tonnage they are actually shipping. 
Prices are at least 50c. per ton lower than usual on lump coal. 
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CHICAGO 


Light demand for Indiana coals though prices are well 
sustained. Franklin and Williamson County operators hold- 
ing together firmly. Anthracite movement light. 


The demand for steam coal from the Indiana mines is of 
little consequence, and it is reported less is moving at this 
time than a year ago. On the whole, Indiana operators are 
maintaining prices satisfactorily, even though the demand 
is light. No. 4 lump has sold at $1.35 and domestic sizes at 
around $1.40, with few shipments of the latter. Screenings 
show the same strength as last week. 

Movement of coal from the Springfield district is quiet, but 
more contracting is being done by the operators there than 
elsewhere, particularly with the railroads. Contracts awarded 
so far are reported to be at the same figure as last year. 

In Franklin and Williamson Counties the mines are 
averaging about three days per week. Coarse coals are in 
little demand but the Operators Association is maintaining 
stable prices. 

Hockings are in the doldrums, and there is no business to 
be reported. The operators show no disposition to ship any 
free coal into this territory. 

In smokeless coals there is little buying by retailers, but 
prices for direct shipment from the mines seem to be better 
maintained than heretofore. No free coal is reported on the 
market. 

Anthracite trade is quiet and the movement so far well 
below last year. It is felt that the closing week of April 
will see a rush of orders to take final advantage of April stor- 
age prices. . 

Prevailing quotations are as follows: 


3 
5 
id 


Williamson and 


Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.35 $1.35@1.50 $1.30@1.50 $1. ear. 50 
4-in. lump.. eet Boat Le oes; 45 
Steam lump (RE et 1225@1735. 1. 20@1. 30 
2h-in.lump. 1.20@1.30 1.20@1.30 1.25@1 35 
4 Fe pap. 1.25 1.25 1.25@1 40 
Mine-run. . 1.10 1.00@1.05 13.00@1 20 1.00@1.10 
Eegg.. 1.25@1.35 1.30@1.35 1.30@1.45 1.20@1.30 Sa 
No. lwashed 1.25 we Fe 1.65 Renae 1.35@1.50 
No.2washed ¥.25 Bots 1.75 noe 1.35@1.50 
6x3-in. egg. ee Bas Peis ashes 1.50 
Nita. iieeee. RA; 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.20 Sih 
ie tak 1.25@1.35 se net ae Se 
No. 2 nut 1.25@1.35 pe Pa ara Lh 
Sereenings.. 0.85@0 90 0.80 0.80@0 95 0.75@0.80 0.90 

N. Riv. & 

Saline Co. Io. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
Lump...... $1. 25@1.35 $1.30@1.40 $1.50@1.60 .1.50@1.60 $1.40@1.60 
1-in.lump. 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.35 as Sree ated 
Mine-run... 1.00@1.10 LIVS@Y 25. -1.15@1.25 1525 
fgg. . eat L0G) Too.” 1b 00@1. 10 1.50@1.60 ne ae Pee 
Nut.. : 1 30@1.40 
Sereenings.. 0 75@0. 85 


Knox and Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.25@1.35; 3-in. aA 
$1.10@1.15; 5-in. egg, $1.10@1.15; 3-in. egg, $1.10@1.15; mine- 
run, $1@1.05. Screenings 80 to 90c. 


ST. LOUIS 


Domestic movement practically ceased and steam demand 
also flat. Outlook generally unfavorable. 


There is very little activity in the local markets, with the 
possible exception that there is an effort to get better prices 
when there is no market. It is remarkable that with prac- 
tically no domestic coal moving, there is not the demand for 


steam coal that had been anticipated. The result is that 
the market is in bad shape. 
There is a little tonnage of Carterville and Franklin 


County coal moving into the country, but very little locally. 
The Standard market is at a standstill, excepting for the 
movement of railroad coal. A small tonnage of anthracite is 
moving in, but other than that there is very little doing. 

Conditions are not at all favorable for even the average 
volume of business at this time of the year. Effective Apr. 12, 
a new scale of prices from the Standard fields went into effect, 
but the result will not be known until the surplus tonnage 
on hand has been consumed. 


KANSAS CITY 

Retail business about over for the season 
very quiet. 

The retail business here has come to a close and the 
wholesale trade continues without any change and with very 
little movement. Prices remain the same and show no 
indication of a change. Very little coal is being taken from 
the mines in Missouri and Kansas and thousands of miners 
are out of employment. 


and wholesale 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- | 
| PORTATION STATISTICS | 


The following is a comparative statement of imports and 
exports of the United States for February, 1914-15, and for 
the eight months ending February, 1913-14-15, in long tons: 











——— Eight Months - February ———. 
Imports from: 19°3 vit 1915 1914 1915 
United Kingdom 7,355 8,460 27,270 3,547 6,158 
PEDRGR siege st. 954,363 654,641 742,500 75,570 102,814 
Japan..... 42,217 81,476 64,201 7,170 5,914 
Australia and 
Tasmania. 107,017 172,127 124,131 30,843 3,912 
Other countries. 3,257 2,010 1,447 43 124 
PLOUE Ua oe te ae 1,114,209 918,714 959,549 117,173 118,922 
tag tee 
Anthracite 
Canadas ~ a. 3,170,607 2,445,231 2,286,289 203,130 176,966 
BiReail cee me es cla ie es Mites Bante ae GF Rac eee, FR ee 
WrUSiAY ae ih wcte pI 8 Sette an arr dee ORE aM ee oa 
Other countries. 53,997 45,360 39,£21 3,683 1,274 
‘Fotali ee esee 3,224,604 2,490,675 2,326,116 206,813 178,240 
Bituminous 
Canada? of 50°... 7,559,065 8,956,986 6,307,734 440,712 302,594 
Panama.es..o.. 307,759 257,704 170,797 16,650 26,578 
INI @XICO). s< tote 206,908 205,144 271,054 22,171 18,916 
Cubase so tar ts 805,162 787,134 670,974 101,375 75,646 
West Indies..... 402,705 380,457 277,397 43,186 24,007 
ATECHEINN ee os 6 etree 76,410 184,393 23,609 32,974 
BUA ZR PAR eee oo sure eae 185,687 230,188 15,166 28,705 
\Cinbhatehiagr a 5 OR oan t 22,039 30,494 Dei tct © #5 seer 
Other countries. 642,367 THER OHEE 1,126,755 98,259 75,468 
Totals. 25, on 9,923,966 11,644,938 9,269,786 766,309 584,888 
Bunker coal.... 4,794,942 5,110,588 4,452,363 335,529 502,449 


WESTERN 
this road for 


NORFOLK & 


Destination of shipments over March of this 


year, the three months of this year and last year were as 
follows, in short tons: 
——— March-————_ —— Three Months —— 
Coal 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Tidewater, foreign....... 158,247 190,818 428,672 387,443 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 342,530 310,353 991,863 835,922 
DOmMeSHGia eee eise > si 1,611,341 1,403,581 4,323,872 4,189,346 
Coke 
adewa ter fOrelgeneac cca oe | Fe isarere 327 15 1,837 
Domesticts c.tacieece. « 103,070 70,797 317,669 208,087 
Totals 2,215,188 1,975,876 6,062,091 5.622,635 
CUUEFUCERETOECAELESEAUOOUEADEOSOCCOUEEO UDOT UOT ATTAAUAONNESTSATEESEA UO AA ETO SETE EDEL eee ee 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Domestic coals easier, but steam fuels still short. 
continue to advance. Wage question more acute. 
‘rade has been under the in- 
fluence of the holidays during the greater part of the week, 
and although the miners as a rule loyally responded to the 
call of the Government to return to work as early as possible, 
the suspension of operations has naturally resulted in some 
further temporary restricticn of the output and the supply 
available. There are no important changes in the position to 
note, however, the outstanding features being an easier tone 
in the house coal market and a very strong demand for prac- 
tically every other class of fuel, accompanied by prices which 


Prices 





show no sign of declining.—‘‘The Iron and Coal Trade Re- 
view.” 

Apr. 9—There is great pressure for all descriptions, and 
coals are exceedingly scarce for this month’s’ shipment. 


Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam... . Nominal Rest Monmouthshires. .. $8.28@8.40 
Best seconds............ Nominal SOCONGG Sate es. a is 7.80@8.04 


Secondss.- yrs be an aeshwe $8.88@9.12 Best Cardiff smalls... . 


Best dry coals.......... 8.88@9.12 Cargo smalls.. 4.32@4.56 

The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Outward chartering is very quiet owing to the 


5.16@5.28 


continued stemming difficulties. Tonnage does not offer 
freely. Rates are rather unstable but are approximately as 
follows: 
RSTO TALLATS eek ok Olek =~NADIES. 4. lok os $4.80 Las Palmas. $3.60 
Marseilles........ 5.02 Venic ui! 9.60 St: Vincent....... 4.32 
Almersovisie': ieee 3.86 Alexandria....... 6.60 Rio Janeiro. . 6.72 
Genoa......-.---. 4.80 Port Said........ 6.48 Monte Video... >. 88 
River Plate.. 6.12 
Note—These quotations are based on an exchange rate 


of 24c. to one shilling. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
ket stability and inculcating sound business principles in 
the coal trade. 

For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the Con- 
tracts-to-Be-Let section on page 12. 


*#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


This section gives a synopsis of items previously announced 


that will come up for consideration during the ensuing week, 
together with the number of the page on which the former 
notice appeared; also additional or supplemental information, 
such as bids, ete., on other old contracts. ; 


+No. 312—Chiecago, Ill.The City of Chicago is readver- 
tising for bids on a portion of this contract (pp. 488, 666) for 
coal as follows: 1800 tons of screenings per month for delivery 
on cars at the 39th St. Pumping Station, 400 tons of screenings 
per month to be delivered in bins at the Lawrence Ave. Pump- 
ing Station. Bids must be accompanied by a certified check 
for $600 on the 39th St. business and for $200 on the Lawrence 
Ave. business. Bids will be received until noon, Apr. 29. Ad- 
dress Clk. John McGillen, Room 700, Karpen Bldg., 910 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

No. 396—National Soldiers’ Home, Virginia—The bids on 
this contract (p. 567) were opened on Apr. 16, but were so 
close and have required such extensive calculations of anal- 
ysis, etc., that the name of the successful bidder has not yet 
been given out. Address Treas. S. E. Skinner, National Sol- 
diers’ Home, Virginia. 

+*No, 437—Boston, Mass.—The bids on this contract (p. 
627), which provides for furnishing 2000 tons of anthracite 
and 1300 tons of bituminous coal to the local Post Office and 
Sub-Treasury Building, were: Anthracite screenings, Coleman 
Bros., $3.30; Wellington-Wild Coal Co., $3.36; Metropolitan 
Coal Co., $3.60; bituminous mine-run, Metropolitan Coal Co., 
$4.42; Staples Coal Co., $4.44. All quotations are per gross 
ton. Address Custodian William F. Murray, United States 
Post Office and Sub-Treasury, Boston, Mass. 

+No, 454—Cleveland, Ohio—We are informed that this con- 
tract (p. 627), which provides for furnishing the Municipal 
Electric Light Department with 35,000 to 40,000 tons of 
Youghiogheny coal, was made for 18 months. Address Supt. 
of Service and Distribution C. G. Beckwith, Municipal Elec- 
tric Light Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 

No. 461—Boston, Mass.—The City of Boston has readver- 
tised for bids on this contract (p. 627), which provides for 
furnishing 41,300 tons of bituminous coal to the institutions 
in Boston Harbor. All stipulations, specifications, etc., apply 
as previously announced with the exception that bids will be 
opened on Apr. 27. Address Supt. of Supplies D. Frank Doh- 
erty, Room 808, City Hall Annex, Boston, Mass. 


+—No. 489—Staples, Minn.—One bid has been submitted on 
this contract (p. 665) by the Dover Lumber Co., which offers 
to furnish Youghiogheny screenings at $2.65 per ton. Bids 
will be received until May 3. Address Supt. John Effinger, 
Municipal HPlectric Light Plant, Staples, Minn. 

+#No. 496—Malden, Mass.—In addition to the previous re- 
quirements noted on this contract (pp. 665, 707) we are ad- 
vised that 700 tons of bituminous coal will also be required 
for delivery at the High School in the same manner as the 
anthracite. Address Clk. of Com. John L. Gilman, City Hall 
Bldg., Malden, Mass. : 

No, 505—Louisville, Ky.—This contract (p. 665), which 
provides for the fuel requirements of the Finzer Tobacco Co., 
should read 225 tons of nut and slack coal per month instead 
of per year, as previously noted. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Finzer Tobacco Co., 4019 Finzer Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

No. 506—Chicago, Ill—We are informed that the tonnage 
involved in this contract amounts to 10,000 tons instead of 
20,000 tons, as previously noted (p. 665). The purchaser has 
in the past been using southern Illinois screenings on this 
business. Address Purchasing Agent, Barrett Mfg, Co. 10 
South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


No. 510—Chicago, Ill.—This contract (p. 665), which pro- 
vides for furnishing approximately two cars per day to 
Darling & Co. at this place, has always been filled with 
southern Illinois 14%-in. screenings in the past. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Darling & Co., 4201 South Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 

+No. 511—Dayton, Ohio—Bids on this contract (p, 665), 
which provides for furnishing the National Military Home 
with coal during the next year, will not be opened until June 
30 instead of May 1, as previously announced. Address Treas. 
W. H. Ortt, National Military Home, Dayton, Ohio. 


No. 512—Chicago, Ill.—This contract (p. 666), which pro- 
vides for furnishing approximately one car of Illinois screen- 
ings per day to the Barber Asphalt Paving Co., will come up 
for consideration shortly. Address Purchasing Agent, Barber 
Asphalt Paving Co., 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago, I1l. 


No. 518—Chicago, 0ll.—This contract (p. 666), which pro- 
vides for furnishing approximately 30 cars of coal to the 
Bowman Dairy Co., is usually filled with 1%-in. southern IIli- 
nois screenings. Address Purchasing Agent, Bowman Dairy 
Co., 158 West Ontario St., Chicago, IIl. 


No. 522—Lorain, Ohio—The Board of Education has de- 
cided to readvertise for bids on this contract (p. 666), which 
provides for furnishing coal for the school year 1915-16. The 
new bids will be solicited on a heat-unit basis, and will be 
opened on May 12. Address Clk. E. Bruell, Board of Educa- 
tion, Lorain, Ohio. 

+No. 527—San Francisco, Calif.—Bids on this contract (pp. 
666, 708), which provides for furnishing coal to 28 Western 
army posts, will be received until 11 a.m., Apr. 30. Address 
H. S. Wallace, care Quartermaster Corps, “Chronicle” Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

*No. 531—Frankfort, Conn.—Awards on this contract, — 
which involves about 19,000 tons of coal for the State Prison 
Department, were scheduled to come up for action on Apr. 26. 
Address State Prison Commission, Frankfort, Ky. 3 

+No. 540—Knoxville, Tenn.—Bids will be received on or 
before Apr. 24 for furnishing the Southern Ry. Co. with a 
large quantity of Alabama mine-run coal (p. 708). Address 
Fuel Agt. E. G. Goodwin, Southern Ry. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

+No, 546—St. Joseph County, Ind.—The Board of Commis- 
sioners will receive sealed proposals until Apr. 26 for 600 tons 
of Pocahontas or New River smokeless coal, mine-run, 60% 
to be lump coal, to be delivered at the county jail (p. 708). 
Address Auditor Clarence Sedgwick, South Bend, Ind. 

+*No. 557—Brockton, Mass.—The quantities on this con- 
tract (p. 709) have been announced, and are as follows in > 
gross tons: 528 tons of Lehigh egg, 600 tons of Lehigh stove, 
1800 tons of Lehigh broken, 300 tons of Shamokin stove, 4700 
tons of bituminous steam coal. Bids were received until 3 
p.m., Apr. 20, and were submitted on a f.o.b. basis at specified — 
yards at Brockton and Halifax, Mass. Address Highway Com: — 
mission, City Hall, Brockton, Mass. . 

+*No. 564—New Orleans, La.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived for furnishing the United States Plant at South Pass 
La., for its annual requirement of coal, until 11 a.m., May 8 
(p. 708). Address Maj. Edward H. Schultz, Corps of Engineers. 
United States Engineer Office, Room 325, Custom House, New — 
Orleans, La. 

+No. 567—Brookline, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the local city government until 3:50 p.m., Apr. 26, 
for furnishing approximately 2963 tons of anthracite coal and 
2000 tons of bituminous (p. 709). Address Secy. of Board 
Edward A. McEttrick, Town Hall, Brookline, Mass. 

No. 568—Albany, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (p. 709), 
which provides for furnishing about 10,000 tons of anthracite 
and 3000 tons of bituminous coal for use at the Capitol Build- 
ings were as follows: 


Bidder Anthra.t Slack? Grate? Stovet 
Willard) 3M. Phillips ane dene $3.68 $3.75 $5.54 $6.12 
J ve DY BlackbDurntyn em eee 2.97 3.00 5.34 5.80 
C.-M, Stuart ‘CoaleGonw ssn see oe 2.97 3.12 See ae 
Ri (BROCK fe ae ae eee eee 3.20 3.40 5.00 5.75 
BHoewas Howelle' Comes cert 2.97 3.04 4.98 5.78 
Montgomery <CoalsG@o. sree 2.95 2.97 4.90 5.50 
W.sGse Morton! (eat ative ase i _ 5.09 5.54 


110,000 tons No. 1 buckwheat. 22500 tons. 
tons of stove or chestnut. 
Address Supt. William H. Storrs, Capitol Bldg., Albany, 
INGevs 


8600 tons. 450 


April 24, 1915 


New Business 


No. 569—Louisville, Ky.—The Grocers Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., which consumes an average of 10 to 12 cars of nut and 
slack during the summer months, has no contract at present 
but would consider applications for furnishing coal on con- 
tract. Address Purchasing Agent, Grocers Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., 603 East Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


No. 570—Louisville, Ky.—The American Elevator & Machine 
Co., which consumes about 300 tons of coal annually, is 
testing various grades to find one best suited to their purposes. 
Mine-run and nut and slack are being consumed at present. 
Address Pres. M. Poschinger, 520 East Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


No. 571—Louisville, Ky.—The American Baking Co., one 
of the largest local consumers of coal, will arrange for a 
supply, probably a year’s contract, some time next month. 
Pres. Budge, American Baking Co., South Tenth St., Louis- 
ville Ky. 


+No. 572—New York, N. Y.—The United States Army will 
receive bids until 10 a.m., May 12, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 5200 tons of bituminous and 900 tons of broken egg, 
stove and nut coal mixed, for deliveries at various points in 
New York and adjoining stations. Complete details can be 
had on application. Address Col. A. L. Smith, Depot Quar- 
termaster, Army Building, Whitehall St., New York City. 


+No. 573—Kokomo, Ind.—The local Board of Education will 
receive bids until 4 p.m., May 4, for furnishing approximately 
800 tons of coal to the local school building during the en- 
suing year. Bidders are requested to submit quotations on 
both 2- and 38-in. screenings, Hocking Valley, Indiana No. 4, 
Virginia Splint and Pocahontas coal. The bids must all be 
accompanied by satisfactory bonds, and should cover cost of 
delivery to the various buildings. Address Secy. A. B. Arm- 
strong, Board of School Trustees, Kokomo, Ind. 


No. 574—Cincinnati, Ohio—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive sealed proposals until noon, May 10, for 
supplying the various public schools with coal approximately 
as follows: 8000 tons of smokeless mine-run, 1600 tons of nut 
and slack coal, 2500 tons of lump, 50 tons of Piedmont smith- 
ing. All bids must be accompanied by a bond for 30% of the 
amount of the bid. Specifications are on file at the office of 
the chief engineer of the Board at 511 West Court St., Cin- 
cinnati. Address Business Mgr. C. W. Handman, Board cf 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





+No. 575—Middletown, Conn.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the Connecticut Hospital for the Insane until 10 
a.m., Apr. 26, for furnishing about 8000 tons of bituminous 
coal and 700 tons of anthracite. Complete details as to point 
of delivery, quality, etc., can be obtained on application. Ad- 
dress Asst. Supt. Dr. William E. Fisher, Connecticut Hospital 
for the Insane, Middletown, Conn. 


No. 576—Chiecago, Ill.—The Royal Enameling & Manufac- 
turing Co. is in the market for mine-run coal under a contract 
to meet its steam requirements, involving about 7000 tons 
per annum. It has been consuming Knox County, Indiana, 
coal in the past. Address Pres. J. H. Fall, Jr., Royal Enam- 
eling & Manufacturing Co., 326 West Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


No. 577—Davenport, Iowa—The Davenport Water Co. ex- 
pects to make a contract very shortly for its annual supply 
of coal; about 2000 tons of southern Illinois screenings are 
required. Address Davenport Water Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


No. 578—Davenport, Iowa—The Independent Baking Co., 
which is just starting a new plant here, has not yet let any 
contract for its coal requirements. It has been using Harris- 
burg screenings and Harrisburg No. 1 nut for producer pur- 
poses. Address Secy. W. H. Wiese, Independent Baking Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


No, 579—Mishawaka, Ind.—The Dodge Manufacturing Co. 
will be in the market about June 1 for its annual fuel require- 
ments, aggregating about 9000 tons of mine-run coal. It has 
been using a West Virginia grade. Address Pur. Agt. F. P. 
Howlett, Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


No. 580—Union, N. J.—The local Board of Education will 
receive bids until 8 p.m., Apr. 28, for 100 tons of pea, 200 tons 
of nut and 300 tons of stove coal. Bidders should quote prices 
per net ton of 2000 lb. including cost of delivery and storage. 
Address Secy. Fred Cortal, Board of Education, Union, N. J. 


+No. 581—York, Penn.—The School Board will receive bids 
until noon, Apr. 26, for furnishing approximately 1000 tons of 
anthracite and 1500 tons of bituminous coal to the local 
schools. Stove, egg, chestnut and buckwheat anthracite will 
be required, and Greensburg, Yatesboro and Scootac screened 
lump, Punxsutawney No. 3 screened and Dilltown smokeless 
mine-run bituminous coal also. Prices quoted should include 
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of coal, aggregating about 400 tons. 
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cost of delivery to the various buildings. Address Secy. A. J. 
Updegraff, 229 West Third St., York, Penn. 


+#+No. 582—Allentown, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the city government until 9:30 a.m., Apr. 27, for 
furnishing coal as follows: City Garbage Crematory, 240 gross 
tons of mine-run gas coal; City Fire Engine Houses, 217 gross 
tons stove coal, 20 gross tons of chestnut and 20 tons of pea 
coal; Central Fire and Police Station, 30 gross tons of stove 
and the same of egg coal. <All bids must be accompanied by 
certified checks and further information may be obtained by 
addressing the superintendent of the various departments 
noted. The bids will be received by Mayor Charles W. Rinn, 
39 North Seventh St., Allentown, Penn. 


+No. 583—Andover, Mass.—The local Board of Education is 
in the market for its annual requirements of coal and will 
receive bids until Apr. 30, 1915. Complete details can be had 
on application. Address Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Andover, Mass. 


+No. 584—Ann Arbor, Mich.—The Purchasing Committee 
for the county at this place received bids until Apr. 22 for 
furnishing 125 tons of Lehigh Valley or Scranton anthracite 
grate, 75 tons of Lehigh Valley egg and 20 tons of the same, 
deliveries to be completed before Jan. 1, 1916. Address County 
Clk. George W. Beckwith, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


+*No. 585—Washington, D. C.—The United States Govern- 
ment will receive bids through the General Supply Committee 
until 2 p.m., May 6, for furnishing coal to the Executive De- 
partment and independent Government establishments in 
Washington during the fiscal year beginning July 1, as fol- 
lows: BITUMINOUS (mine-run)—13,000 tons for the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, 2000 tons for the Treasury Build- 
ing, 3200 tons for the Freedmen’s Hospital, 7000 tons for the 
General Land Office, 20,000 tons for the Hospital for Insane, 
5000 tons for the Agricultural Building, 3500 tons (2-in. bar 
screen; crushed, nut and slack) for the New Museum Building, 
7300 tons for the United States Soldiers’ Home, 2200 tons for 
the State, War and Navy Department Building, 7500 tons 
(crushed, nut and slack) for the Government Printing Office, 
approximately 4100 tons for delivery at various points in 
amounts not exceeding 700 tons. ANTHRACITE—3000 tons 
of buckwheat No. 1 for the Bureau of Standards, 2400 of the 
same for the State, War and Navy Department Building, 7500 
tons of pea for the Government Printing Office, 6000 tons of 
pea for the Post Office Building, approximately 1600 tons for 
miscellaneous deliveries; 9010 tons of egg, stove, nut and fur- 
nace coal for delivery in small lots to the various buildings 
of the following departments: Treasury Department, War De- 
partment, Department of Justice, Navy Department, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, Office Public Buildings and Grounds, miscellaenous. 
Address Acting Secy. of the Treasury Byron R. Newton, Gen- 
eral Supply Committee, Washington, D. C. 


+No. 586—Utiea, N. Y.—The Board of Contract and Supply 
at this place opened bids on Apr. 2 for coal to supply the De- 
partment of Public Works, Public Safety and the Department 
of Charity and the Parks, the bidders being the Utica Coal 
Co., Sang & Reussig, Emil George, Clark-Davis Co. and Henry 
F. Miller. Address Clerk of the Board of Contract and Supply, 
City. Hall, Utica, NY: 


+*No. 587—Cohoes, N. Y.—The Board of Fducation at this 
place will contract in May or June for its annual requirements 
Egg coal is used mostly, 
but some stove is also required. The cost for the coal on the 
expiring contract was about $6.25 per ton. The call for bids 
is advertised and the business let on a competitive basis. Ad- 
dress Board of Education, City Hall, Cohoes, N. Y. 


+No. 58SS8S—Everett, Mass.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market some time during May or June 
for its annual requirements of coal, aggregating 1800 to 2000 
tons. The ash content must not exceed 14% and the price per 
ton in 1914 was $6.24. The call for bids is advertised. Address 
Committee on Fuel Supply, Board of Education, Everett, Mass. 


+*No. 589—West Hoboken, N. J.—The Board of Education 
of this place will receive bids until 8:30 p.m., May 27, for sup- 
plying the various schools with 1000 tons of stove and egg 
coal. Address Secy. Alexis Benoist, Board of Education, Ho- 
boken, N. J. 


#*#No. 590—Philadelphia, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until 1 p.m., May 18, for furnishing the Frankford 
Arsenal with coal as follows: 11,000 gross tons of best grade 
Clearfield, Berwind-White Scalp Level or other coal of equal 
value, deliveries to be at the rate of 300 tons per week dur- 
ing the winter and 200 tons per week during the summer; 
90 tons of the best Lehigh stove coal; 100 tons of Connells- 
ville coke, stove size. Bids will be received only from re- 
sponsible dealers and quotations should be made delivered 
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f.o.b. Frankford Arsenal, except on anthracite coal, which is 
to be delivered in bins on the arsenal grounds where re- 
quired. Payment will be made on the price quoted with cor- 
rection for variations in the heating value and ash. Complete 
details and specifications can be had on application. Address 
Commanding Officer, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Penn. 


#No. 591—Troy, Ohio—The Public Service of this city will 
receive bids until noon, Apr. 27, for furnishing coal to the 
Water Works, Electric Plant and City Hall for the fiscal 
year beginning May 1, 1915. Mine-run coal and different 
grades of nut and slack are required, and bids should include 
eost of delivery in bins as required, but the cost of hauling 
from railroad cars should be quoted separately. All bids 
must be accompanied by a certified check for $100, and the 
successful bidder will be required to furnish a bond for $2000. 
Address Dir. of Pub. Service Henry J. Beck, City Hall, Troy, 
Ohio. 

+No. 592—Nashville, Tenn.—The local Board of Education 
will be in the market during May or June for its annual re- 
quirements of coal, amounting to about 40,000 bu. of lump 
and 20,000 to 40,000 bu. of pea and slack. The current con- 
tract is being filled with Kentucky vein No. 9 coal at $2.10 
per ton for lump and $1.60 per ton for pea and slack. The 
eall for bids is advertised. Address Board of Education, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

+No. 593—Boston, Mass.—The Supply Department of the 
City Government will receive bids until Apr. 29 for furnish- 
ing coal to the public buildings as follows: 7400 tons of 
broken, 7200 tons of egg, 3620 tons of stove, 900 tons of 
screenings and 9150 tons of bituminous. Bids will also be 
received at the same time for 350 tons of stove for delivery 
at Long Island, 150 tons of egg and stove each at Deer Is- 
land, 50 tons of stove and 150 tons of egg at Rainsford Is- 
land. Address Supt. D. Frank Doherty, 808 City Hall Annex, 
Boston, Mass. 

No. 594—Mattoon, Ill.—The Central [Illinois Public Service 
Co., whose general offices are at this place, is in the market 
for a contract covering its requirements, aggregating about 
4000 tons, for delivery at about 20 different plants in Illinois; 
1%4-in. and 3-in. screenings and mine-run coal are required. 
Address Pur. Agt. D. R. Truax, Central Illinois Public Service 
Co., Mattoon, Ill. 

#No. 595—Hartford, Conn.—Bids were received until noon, 
Apr. 13, for furnishing the State Capitol with coal as follows: 
700 tons of Lehigh egg (of not less than 12,900 B.t.u.) and 
600 tons of Lehigh pea (of not less than 12,300 B.t.u.). Ad- 
dress Comptroller Morris C. Webster, State Capitol, Hartford, 
Conn. 


es 
Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


No. 221—Columbus, Ohio—This contract (p. 446), which 
provides for furnishing the local Post Office with 700 tons 
of bituminous coal, has been awarded to the Taylor-Williams 
Coal Co. The contract provides for West Virginia mine-run 
coal at $2.24 per gross ton. Address Custodian S. A. Kinnear, 
United States Post Office, Columbus, Ohio. 


+ No. 262—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (pp. 447, 664), which 
provides for furnishing and delivering 360 tons of bituminous 
coal to the Federal Building has been awarded to the Boehmer 
Coal Co., at $2.36 per ton for 2-in. lump coal. Address 
Custodian Fountain Lorthwell, Federal Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


+No. 290—East Orange, N. J.—This contract (p. 487) which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
about 1800 gross tons of anthracite coal has been awarded as 
follows: East Orange Coal & Supply Co., 1500 tons for delivery 
April to June; David W. Ball Co., 300 tons for deliveries after 
August. Address Secy. Warren A. Clapp, Board of Education, 
East Orange, N. J. 

+-No. 340—Rochester, N. Y.—Awards on this contract (p. 
528), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements at 
the local public schools, were: 

F. P. Weaver Coal Co.—Spring deliveries, anthracite egg 
and stove, $5.44; nut, $5.67. Winter deliveries, anthracite 
ege and stove, $5.82; nut, $6.05. 

Jenkins & Macy Co.—Morris mine-run, $3.10; Morris lump, 
$3.80; Eureka Scalp Level, $3.40; semianthracite screenings, 
$2.35. 

Yates Coal Co.—Indiana County, 
$3.25; bituminous nut slack, $2.85. 

D. M. Filkins & Son—Three-quarter lump, $3.25; anthracite 
buckwheat, July 1 to Oct. 1, $3.20; same, Oct. 1 to'end of con- 
tract, $3.30. 

Address Secy. J. S. Mullan, Board of Education, Municipal 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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No, 345—Salem, Ohio—This contract (p. 528), which pro- 
vides for supplying coal to the local city water-works, has been 
awarded to Reece Bros. at $1.85 per ton of mine-run, deliv- 
ered. The next lowest bidder was the Keystone Coal Co., of 
Cleveland, at $1.90 on cars at Salem. Adress Dir. of Pub. 
Service I. N. Russell, Salem, Ohio. 


No. 346—Chicago, Ill. This contract (p. 528), which provides 
for furnishing Sears, Roebuck & Co. with approximately 
50,000 tons of steam coal, has been awarded to the Ender 
Coal & Coke Co., of Chicago. The contract provides for 2-in. 
screenings, and it is understood that the coal will be shipped 
from the Livingston mine of the Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. 
in Madison County, Ill. Address Pur. Agt. J. H. Westrish, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 Homan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


No. 353—Greenville, Mo.—This contract (p. 566), which 
provides for furnishing the Ozark Valley Ry. Co. with about 
200 tons per month of 2-in. lump coal, has been awarded to 
the West Virginia Coal Co., of St. Louis, at $1.25 per ton at 
the mines. Address Purchasing Agent, Ozark Valley Ry. Co., 
Greenville, Mo. 


No. 354—Janesville, Wis.—The Janesville Machine Co. 
advises that this contract (p. 566), which provides for about 
2500 tons of coal, has been closed. No details are available. 
Address Pur. Agt. C. O. Eddy, Janesville Machine Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis. 


+No,. 357—Pottsville, Penn.—This contract (p. 566), which 
provides for furnishing 400 tons of stove coal and 3000 tons 
of buckwheat coal, has been awarded to Edw. H. Borda, 
Schuylkill Haven, Penn., at $1.83 for buckwheat and $4.48 
for stove. The only other bid submitted was from Charles 
Heissler, buckwheat, $1.85, and stove, $4.40. Address County 
Controller J. E. Kantner, Pottsville, Penn. 


+No. 369—Bridgeport, Conn.—This contract (p. 567), 
which provides for furnishing about 16,000 tons of bitumin- 
ous coal, has been awarded to Archibald MeNeil & Sons Co. 
at $3.95 per ton. Address Mgr. C. A. Paul, United Illuminat- 
ing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


No. 377—Jersey City, N. J.—This contract (p. 567), which 
provides for furnishing the Municipal Building with coal until 
Mar. 31, 1916, has been awarded to James Coyle. The average 
price on the six grades involved was $5.80 per ton. Address 
City Clk. Michael I. Fagen, City Hall, Jersey City, N. J. 


+-No. 393—New York, N. Y.—This contract (p. 567), which 
provides for furnishing the Hastings Pavement Co. with from 
6000 to 9000 gross tons of bituminous coal, has been awarded 
to the A. W. Hillebrand Co. The contract was awarded on a 
specification basis. Address Secy. C. P. Pultz, Hastings Pave- 
ment Co., 25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


+No. 400—Eagle Grove, Iowa—The Citizens Light, Heat & 
Power Co. at this place advises that it has contracted for its 
requirements to Apr. 1, 1916 (p. 567). Address Secy. J. A. 
Innes, Citizens Light, Heat & Power Co., Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

—-No,. 403—Bayonne, N. J.—This contract (p. 567), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
about 2500 tons of anthracite coal, was awarded to the Con- 
sumers Coal & Ice Co. at the following figures: Pea, $4.18; 
egg and stove, $5.80; chestnut, $6. Address Secy. of Bd. W. J. 
Tomlin, 26th St. and Ave. C, Bayonne, N. J. 


No, 433—Reading, Penn.—This contract (p. 626) which 
provides for furnishing about 2500 tons of pea, egg and stove 
coal has been awarded to Elmer E. Moore & Bros, on the fol- 
lowing basis: Egg, $5.38; stove, $5.63; pea, $3.68. Fehn & 
O’Rourke bid $5.40 for egg; $5.65 for stove; $3.99 for pea. ~ 
J. W. Holmes & Co. bid $5.60 for egg; $5.80 for stove, and $4 
for pea coal. Address Secy. F. Roland, Jr., Board of School 
Directors, Reading, Penn. 


+No. 455—Clinton, Mass.—This contract (p. 627), which 
provides for furnishing the requirements for the local School 
Department during the ensuing year, has been awarded to 
Connery Bros., at $7.65 a ton for egg coal, and $7.45 a ton 
for broken. Address Frederick EK. Clerk, Clinton School Com- 
mittee, Clinton, Mass. 


+No. 466—Reading, Penn.—Awards on this contract (p. 
628) which provides for furnishing 400 tons of pea coal and 
50 tons of stove coal to the Berks County Prison, were: J. W. 
Holmes & Co., 400 tons of pea at $3.98; H. J. Heek, 50 tons of 
stove at $5.60. Other bids on this business were: J. W. Holmes 
& Co., 50 tons of stove at $5.74; H. J. Heck, 400 tons of pea 
at $4; Loy & Liebold, 400 tons of pea, $4, and 50 tons of stove, ° 
$5.65. Address County Controller D. K. Hoch, County Con- 
troller’s Office, Reading, Penn. 


-+No. 467—Somerset, Penn.—This contract, which provides 
for furnishing the local water-works with coal during the 
next year, has been awarded to the Economy Coal Co., at 6c. 
per bushel for mine-run coal. Address Supt. C. E. Pile, Town 
Council, Somerset, Penn. 
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The Slogan of The Cameron—‘‘Character: The Grandest Thing.” 





For High Efficiency Against High Heads 





CAMERON CENTRIFUGALS 


Five hundred feet down in the mine where 
there is a steadily increasing volume of 
water to pump out—there pump efficiency 
shows to the strongest advantage. In 
such situations CAMERON CENTRI- 
FUGALS have proved their superiority. 


The pump illustrated above is a 6” 
four-stage centrifugal, delivering 1000 gal- 
lons a minute against 500 ft. head. The 
space occupied is only 3’ 6’’ wide, 3’ 10” 
high and 13 ft. long. In spite of the severe 
conditions it is giving very high efficiency. 


Like the whole CAMERON CENTRIFU- 
GAL, Line, this pump embodies the latest 
and most correct principles of pump design. 
Simple in construction, compact and strong. 
One of its many operating economies is the 


easy accessibility to the working parts by 
merely removing the upper half of the split 
casing. This is a great advantage in the 
dark, cramped quarters down below. With 
these advantages there is combined the 
Cameron Quality of material and work- 
manship. 


CAMERON CENTRIFUGAIS are built 
in a great variety of types and sizes for 
low, medium and high heads. They may be 
direct-connected to an electric motor, or 
any available motive power. Our Engi- 
neering Dept. will gladly figure on your 
requirements without obligation. 


Learn more about these 
pumps. Write for bulletins. 


A.S. Cameron Steam Pump Works 


Offices the World Over 


NEW YORK 


LONDON 
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Why It Costs Less 


to gather coal with 


The Barsteel x22%.0205° 


It handles more cars on one charge— 
Pulls less current from the battery-—because it has 


1. Five-point series-parallel control—Only two resistance points. 
2. Low voltage battery motors—with highest efficiency. 

3. Maximum drawbar pull—with minimum current. 

4. No dead weight in frames. 


Low Maintenance Cost—Secured by 


Outside-hung motors—accessible without removing battery. 
Open side frames—Inside parts accessible without removing 
batter y. 

Most rugged batteries made—long life—minimum repairs. 
Spring-suspension of entire frame—prevents jarring of battery. 
Best brake rigging—3 point suspension—Double brake shoe 
hangers-—M. C. B. detachable Brake Shoes—Turnbuckle ad- 
justment to keep full pressure on Brakes. 


6. Barsteel frames— Unbreakable. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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{INE TALKS. 


(ON "your & BUSINESS AND OURS 


By the Business Manager 


Six Letters from Indiana 


D. B. MEDILL, General Superintend- 
ent of the J. K. Dering Coal Co., at 
Clinton, Ind., writes: 


“T have been a subscriber to Coal Age for 
some time and am very much pleased with 
the paper. The advertising pages I con- 
sider well worth the attention of every 
active mining man and I personally follow 
them with interest.”’ 


H. M. STEWART, General Superin- 
tendent of the Grant Coal Mining Co., 
at Terre Haute, Ind., writes: 


“IT have been a reader of Coal Age for the 
past several years, and as Mine Manager 
and Purchasing Agent have been able to 
purchase various kinds of mine machinery 
and equipment through the advertisements 
in Coal Age. I consider it the best mining 
journal published.” 


* *K *k 


EDWARD G. EPPLE, General Superin- 
tendent of the Queen Coal and Mining 
Co., at Jasonville, Ind., writes: 


“During the past year I have purchased 
equipment from several concerns which 
were suggested to me by Coal Age adver- 
tisements. I may add that I consider your 
advertisements of as much value to me as 
your editorial work, and experience as an 
active Superintendent and Purchasing 
Agent has taught me the reliability of your 
advertisers.” 


C. W. SCHIMMELPFENNIG, Consult- 
ing Engineer of the Sunlight Coal Co., 
at Boonville, Ind., writes: 


“We maintain our subscription to Coal 
Age principally because you provide us 
with a concise weekly list of mine equip- 
ment. It is necessary for us to keep in close 
touch with new equipment and we have 
found your paper the most suitable for that 


purpose.” 
ee 


J. H. NEEDHAMMER, Superintend- 
ent of Mine No. 2, Jackson Hill Coal 
Co., at Sullivan, Ind., writes: 


“Your advertising pages have kept me in 
close touch with the new equipment, and I 
have frequently recommended the pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment advertised 
in Coal Age. Past experience has taught 
me the reliability of Coal Age advertisers, 
and when I recommend the purchase of 
supplies advertised in your paper, I do so 
without misgiving, and am willing to 
assume responsibility for the order.” 


* * * 


GEORGE EPPERSON, President of the 
Valley Coal Co., at Terre Haute, Ind., 
writes: 


“Coal Age has given me many valuable 
suggestions, which I have been able to 
make practical use of, and the advertising 
columns, which I follow with great inter- 
est, continually suggest new equipment 
which will benefit our mines.” 
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Selecting the Plant Equipment 


HERE may be several ways home, 

but there is only one shortest way. 

There may be several ways to do a 

thing, but there is only one best way. 
This evident truth applies to nothing more 
directly and more vitally than to the business 
of mining coal. 


It is possible to spend $100,000 in opening and 
equipping a mine to produce 1000 tons a day; 
or it is possible to invest double this amount 
without adding materially to the daily output 
capacity. The entire difference has to do with 
the wisdom exercised in the purchase of the 
plant equipment,it being understood that phys- 
ical conditions in the two cases are the same. 


This is the age of the specialist, which fact 
applies to everyone in every industry, from 
office boy to president. A man can hardly 
expect to master all the intricacies of finance, 
or to understand in minute detail the com- 
mercial phases of a great business, and yet be 
entirely familiar with the practical operation 
of a plant, the successful working of which 
depends wholly on engineering skill. 


Innumerable failures in coal mining have re- 
sulted from defective initial plans. Often- 
times men who are able executives and effi- 
cient in their own line of endeavor have met 
with great trouble through their failure to 
recognize that the engineering and the execu- 
tive, or business side of mining, are totally 
different. Success can only come from a full 
recognition that expert advice, based on long 
experience in the operating end, is essential to 
safety and efficiency in coal production. 


There is but one sane method to follow in pur- 
chasing mine equipment, and that is to prepare 
careful plans and specifications to cover the 
exact article, or articles wanted. And this is 
but half the job; the other half is to see that 
the equipment furnished is precisely what was 


ordered. Far from being displeased, the man- 
ufacturer of mining equipment will be glad to 
have definite facts, or data, to use in building 
the machine that is wanted. The mine mana- 
ger who simply sends out a letter, stating 
in a general way his requirements and then 
asking for plans and estimates, is follow- 
ing a line of action that is unworthy and un» 
satisfactory. 


The average business man knows more about 
commercial law than he does about elec- 
tricity, yet he would not consider consummat- 
ing any deal or contract of any importance 
without the services of alawyer. The average 
mine operator knows more about civil engineer- 
ing than he does about electrical engineering, 
yet he employs a civil or mining engineer to 
make plans and maps of his mine. 


One certain result following the submission 
of indefinite equipment requirements to a 
manufacturer is the call of a salesman; in 
fact, if several machinery people have been 
communicated with, the outcome will be a 
number of salesmen each presenting to the 
mining company strong reasons for the pur- 
chase of their particular machine. When a 
large percentage of the bids received are from 
high grade manufacturers it often becomes a 
difficult matter for the mining company to 
reach a decision which ultimately leads to the 
best economy. In many cases an apparently 
prudent decision proves to be the direct con- 
verse when the machine is placed in operation, 
whereupon the mining company is dissatisfied 
and the manufacturer severely criticised. 


The one solution of the entire matter is effec- 
tive cooperation between the mining company 
through properly employed engineering skill, 
and the equipment manufacturers. The lat- 
ter are prepared in most cases to build exactly 
what is wanted, if the would-be purchaser will 
state exactly and in detail just what is desired. 


We would be pleased to discuss your prospective plans and extensions in detail. 


Randolph Means Co 


Consulting Electrical Engineers 


Oliver Building 





Pittsburgh Pa 
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The G-E Miners’ Lamp is backed 
by the G-E Organization 


The G-E organization of engineers, skilled workmen and 
commercial executives is vitally interested in each and every 
product put out by the General Electric Company. Every piece 
of apparatus, every device, however large or small, must measure 
up to G-E standards or it cannot win the approval of the organi- 
zation and without that approval it cannot be put upon the, 
market. 


The G-E Miners’ Lamp bears the stamp of G-E approval and 
hence is backed by the G-E organization, which insures reliability 
in the product and satisfaction on the part of the purchaser. 


Ask our nearest office for descriptive literature. 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. Nashville, Tenn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. ayton, Ohio ew Haven, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
oebon. Mase enver, Colo. ee ee ee SS TE ae New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y es Moines, Iowa New York, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Butts Mont : Detroit, Mich Niagara Falls, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Chaploston. Wav. {Office of Agent) Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. 
dearth helme i A Dulutn, Minn. ; Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. Elmira, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla. Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburgh, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Erie, Pa. Joplin, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. Fort Wayne, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I, Washington, D. C, 
Cincinnati, Qhio Indianapolis, Ind. Knoxville, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, 
El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Sa usual thing there is a 

AN considerate difference 

in the point of view 

of the man at the face and 

the mine superintendent. The 

latter’s conception of mining 

details should be much clearer 
than the coal digger’s. 


Humanity and fellowship 


working of the mine. He is 
considerate and always ready 
to listen when Tom, Dick or 
Harry tells how little Bob is 
getting along at school. 


If the men at the mine have a 
grievance, they can always 
count on Jim’s willingness to 





However, the most successful 
mine executives are those who 
do not refuse to listen to their 
employees’ suggestions. 


We know of a superintendent 

(now digging coal) who, when any of his men 
suggested some real improvement, would 
invariably reply: ‘“[The company pays ME (!) 
to run this mine, and I don’t want any of 
you fellows to butt in.” 


However, when a new idea from one of the men 
did get to him, he would apply the suggestion 
to the operation of his mine, and when the 
manager next came around he would point to 
the improvement and ask—‘‘What do you 
think of my new plan?”’ 


So successfully did he work this game that he 
held his position with the company for several 
years, but “murder will out,” and eventually 
the general manager got wise to his tactics and 
a new superintendent was put in charge. It is 
needless to say that few of the miners ex- 
pressed regret. 


We know another superintendent—his name is 
Jim. He encourages his men-to suggest any 
improvement that they think will benefit the 





listen to their story. 


“The company pays ME (!) to 
run this mine, and I don’t want 
any of you fellows to butt in.” 


As a result of his just and 
generous administration, a 
bond of sympathy and friend- 
ship grew up between Jim and 
his miners, so that recently when he was 
promoted to general manager all the men serv- 
ing under him got together and presented to 
him a handsome token of their deep appre- 
ciation. 


The superintendent that does not possess a 
kindred feeling toward his fellow-mortals will 
never be permanently successful. When any 
man in a position of authority becomes an 


~ autocrat, he has failed to realize or at least to 


observe the old truth, ‘““There is so much good 
in the worst of us.’”’ He has failed to grasp 
the spirit of co-operation as applied to pro- 
duction. 


Let us get rid of our aloofness and settle down 
on the bed-rock of common-fellowship. Let 
us eliminate coldness, and in its stead feel that 
we all belong to one great society. 


Why attempt to “go it alone’ when a hundred 
hands are ready to help if only the opportunity 
is afforded them. 


SS —— —§ Suggested by William Crooks, Ensley, Ala. 
Mii COLO 
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Will the Worm Turn? 
By R. Z. Vircin* 


During the past few years mine superintendents have 
been seriously studying the construction and makeup of 
mine cars. Among Gee things this question is often 
asked by the man whose money is invested or expected to 
be invested: How does it occur that cars in olden 
times cost less than one-half the present cost and were 
about one-half as light, and the mine produced about 
the same amount of coal? 

I believe the investor has the right to ask such a 
question. A few years ago the average car built for 2- 
ton capacity w eighed about 1800 lb. aod cost about $20. 

There are numerous firms of car builders each striving 
to outdo the other and each expecting his cars to run 
easier, longer, faster and to stand up better than any 
other company’s product. So each firm takes out cer- 
tain patents, and every time a patent is granted the coal 
companies are charged “so much” per car extra for 
these “improvements” until such prices are asked for 
cars and car irons that mining-men are studying the 
construction of the cars made in former days. 

The standard mine-car wheel used to weigh about 90 
lb:; now it weighs 140 lb. To this latter weight must be 
added channel bars weighing 35 Ib. each and extra box- 
ings or bearings weighing a total of 40 lb. Two straps 
used to be sufficient on the end gate; now it takes four 
straps, and double ones at that; and in addition a plate 
of iron ;%; in. thick is added to the door, the makers 
say “to strengthen it.” 

Trons all over the car have doubled in thickness and 
width, until the once 1800-lb. car now weighs (with the 
improvements) from 2800 to 3500 lb., and the cost of 
such rolling stock has increased at the rate of almost 
100 per cent. Is there a good reason for it? They 
haven’t reduced the costs of hauling nor bettered the 
product. 


Ss E INCREASED TARRANTED! 
Is THE INCREASED Cost W. ? 


No corporation or individual is in business for pleas- 
ure; so what warrants this additional outlay of money 
and also dead weight carried ? 

Large cars, with modern improvements, are large in- 
vestments; the improvements require high-priced labor 
to make repairs, also high supervision costs. Will they 
save their cost and show a profit after their upkeep and 
the interest on the investment are considered ? 

I have in mind a colliery having 450 cars, each car- 
rying 700 lb. of “improvements,” which is 315,000 Ib. 
in all. Each car makes two round trips per day, which 
causes the company to haul 315,000 K 2 = 630,000 lb. 
of “improvements” 5 miles per day. Figuring 300 days 
per year, the coal company is carrying a load of 189,- 
000,000 lb. of “improvements” per year. It is not the 
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first cost that counts, but the continual outlay for power, 


etc., to keep these “improvements” moving. 


The price of coal has gone down; the price of mine cars. 


has gone up. At the mine already referred to, when the 


wire cable breaks the cars run down an incline and are 


wrecked, being almost a total loss. If the most expen- 
sive cars would survive just two such accidents, they 
would be equal to the light cars; if they would stand 
three such accidents, they would be superior; but they 
all have been a total loss after the first wreck. 


Heavy dead-weight cars require heavy locomotives to: 


haul them. 
heavier ties, and then larger spikes. 


This in turn requires heavy rails, and then 
Furthermore the 


heavier cars and larger ties require higher and wider 


and the roof must be blasted, causing an 
Is the game worth 


haulways, 
increased outlay for yardage costs. 
the candle? 


ARE SucH HEAvy INSTALLATIONS JUSTIFIED ? 


During the past few years cars have become so large: 


light weights and 
and they are 


that companies are placing capacities, 
numbers with the firm’s name on the sides, 


now holding 4 tons, or 8000 lb., together with a car 


Totaled 
Can you 


in all. 
tons. 


weight of 3500 lb., making 11,500 Ib. 
up ‘this gives a gToss load of abouns? 


imagine what size rails and ties it will Ait in the rooms. 


and pillars to accommodate these cars? Can you im- 


agine men in rooms handling rails 35 to 45 lb. per yard? 


Can you imagine this size rail going around the room 
necks into each room? I very much doubt the wisdom 
of such an installation. 

During this steady increase of weight in the cars, did 
the coal loader share in the benefits, if there were any? 
Did he get any more pay for pushing the cars? We 
boast of not having a mule in the mine. Is it a credit 
to the firm? This latter thought has not been given 
the consideration it ought to have, and the worm may 
soon turn. 

a 


An Explosion Overcast 
By Rater W. 


The Roslyn-Cascade Co., William McKay, manager, 
uses at its No. 2 mine, of which James Ash is mine fore- 
man, a light, substantial and inexpensive overcast, which 
can be quickly replaced if it should happen to be blown 
out. 

The stoppings or walls across the air-course and parallel 


MAYER* 


to the entry are built of concrete or 8x8-in. timbers,. 


squared as high as the roof of the entry. They are set in 
hitches cut into the ribs and sealed with cement grout. 


If timbers are used, they are fastened together with drift-._ 


bolts and banked up with waste to strengthen the walls. 
On top of these walls light steel rails are laid, one end 
on each wall and reaching across the entry. Three 


or four feet apart is as close as it is necessary to lay the: 
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rails, having one on each side of the overcast to support 
the walls that reach from the overcast floor to the side 
or top of the excavation made for the passage of the air. 

These rails have two fishplates bolted to each end, which 
are given a half twist and bent at a right-angle, so that 
they reach down over the side of the wall or stopping, 
to which they are fastened with spikes or small drift- 
bolts, holding them securely in position. 

Across these rails and parallel with the entry are laid 
sheets of 14-in. iron or steel, having the same length as 
the width of the overcast. These sheets are given a lap 
of three or four inches on their edges and are fastened to- 
gether with bolts placed a foot or so apart, but are not 
fastened to the steel rails at all. An explosion would sim- 
ply raise them off the rails, leaving the rails and stoppings 
or walls of the overcast uninjured, and the overcast could 
easily be repaired. 

The side walls of the overcast over the entry can be 
built either of concrete or wood on top of the sheet steel, 
or a couple of extra rails can be laid across the entry on the 
sides of the overcast and used to build the walls on, leav- 
ing the sheet steel free. A rope grease or some rust pre- 
ventive is spread over the steel on the floor of the over- 
cast to prevent its rusting. 

A 2-in. plank is laid over the overcast above one of the 
rails to walk upon and to keep the sheets of steel from 
being sprung. A couple of fishplates bent at right-angles 
are spiked to each end of the plank and to the side of the 
wall upon which the rails rest, so that the plank is always 
in position. 


The Coal Mine Clerk 
By Neitt HutcHines* 


Several thousand clerks are engaged in doing the cleri- 
cal work for the coal-mining companies of America. 

Most of them have been told that clerks cannot be classi- 
fied as to work and fitness like men in the operating end 
of the business. They say the work of a clerk is of an 
intangible nature and difficult to measure; also that these 
men are nonproducers. The fellows who work as mine 
captains, foremen, superintendents, etc., are in the pro- 
ducing end. Thev can smash records. The clerk can’t, 
they say. 

Without doubt there are thousands of clerks, storekeep- 
ers, timekeepers, shippers, weighers, bookkeepers and so 
on who believe they haven’t got a chance to break records. 
Only too often the clerk lets himself believe his only 
chance for promotion is for the man ahead of him to die 
or move on. His pay is not what he wishes it was. In 
many cases this is due to the fact that he allows himself 
to believe he can’t help it. 

Because somebody told him that classifying clerks was 
an impossible thing, he was so deluded as to believe it. 
When Mme. Schumann-Heink, the great singer, started 
her career, a noted musician told her to quit trying to 
sing and go back to sewing. She would not listen to such 
advice nor believe that she could not sing. Now she can 
sing anywhere on earth and name her own figure. 


CLericat Force Is A Factor In Success or A BUSINESS 


The clerical force of the accounting organization of any 
coal concern is as great a single factor in the success of 
the business as the operating department. As for the in- 
dividual clerk, he can break records and do things worth 
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while just as well as any man in the company from presi- 
dent down. ‘The trouble with some men is, they want to 
measure anything they do with whatever things a bigger 
man may do and are unable to see that doing things is 
what counts rather than the magnitude of what is done. 

It used to be true in some concerns that a clerk was 
looked upon as a “person,” while the man who was an 
official of whatever title in the operating end was looked 
upon as a “personality.” We know better now. We 
have long ago learned that power and worth are the meas- 
ure of “personality.” A clerk may be a personality just as 
easily as any other man. If he wants to achieve person- 
ality, here are three rules for him to follow: 

First, he must get away from tradition and believe he 
can perform things as well as any other man. Break a 
record by smashing tradition. 

Second, remember that time is his greatest asset and 
quit wasting it. Then concentrate and make up his 
mind to do more on his job and do it better than anyone 
else ever did. No concern can overlook such a clerk as 
he will be if he does this. 

Third, he must really want to be more than a clerk. 
Then as soon as he knows what he wants to be in his 
business, he must take some of the time he now wastes 
and use half an hour or an hour each day to study his 
work, enrich his mind and obtain the accurate knowledge 
necessary to success. 

If he will give only 30 minutes a day to the study of 
some splendid idea as against wasting that much of his 
time, he cannot miss achieving success for himself and 
his concern. 

The clerk who would succeed must invest as many mo- 
ments and hours as he can in learning to be worth more 
to his concern. He must quit thinking that either him- 
self or his ability is unclassified. It is just as true of the 
clerk as of any man in the concern from president down 
that he is paid what he is worth. 

Good clerks are not common. Unfortunately for com- 
panies who need them, they are rare. For him, it is for- 
tunate that this is true; that is, if he really wants to 
prove his worth. He has as much chance as any other 
man alive today. 
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Commissary Management 


In order to counteract the losses due to carelessness, 
dishonesty and incompetence, it is always advisable to 
make inventories of commissary stocks on the basis of 
selling price. After making an inventory of this kind, 
mark with the selling price all stock purchased there- 
after. At the end of any merchandising period, pref- 
erably not over four or six months, take another 
inventory, also at selling price. ‘The amount thus in- 
ventoried should be deducted from the total of the 
former inventory, to which has been added the total 
price for goods purchased in the interim. This should 
agree with the book record of gross sales after making 
due allowance for unavoidable inaccuracy in weights and 
measures. The value of the goods spoiled during the 
period and the difference in the price of goods which 
are marked down should be added to this allowance. 

The first year this plan was put in operation at a 
commissary store in the Middle West the increased profit 
on sales was 6 per cent., in the second year 10 per cent. 
and in the third to the fifth year from 9 to 11 per cent. 
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The Air-Lift Pump for 
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By 8S. W. Symons* 





SY NOPSIS—The principle of operation of the air 
lift has in the past been carefully shrouded in con- 
siderable mystery. The formulas used in calculat- 
ing the amount of air required as well as its 
pressure per gallon of water pumped under known 
conditions of lift and submergence are here gwen. 





The air-lift pump has found its chief field in municipal 
and private water-supply, and there are many large coal 
mines using it for such purposes. It has not been used 
extensively for shaft unwatering and mine drainage, 
although it is better adapted to such work under certain 
conditions than any other method of pumping. 

Of the many air-lift plants in operation, some are 
working at a better economy than would be possible with 
other methods of pumping. As the matter of cost of 
operation is one that can be determined only after know- 
ing all the working conditions of a given case, economy is 
often by no means the governing consideration; some- 
times reliability and simplicity are of even greater im- 
portance, and it is in such cases that the air-hft method 
excels. 

For shaft unwatering, the ease and cheapness of in- 
stallation, absence of moving parts under water, ability 
to handle acidulous and foul water and the high rate of 
discharge from a given size of pipe are obvious advantages 
peculiar to the air lift. 

For mine-drainage work, the great simplicity of the 
system, the fact that any number of pumps can be oper- 
ated from one compressor plant and the absence of com- 
plicated mechanism in restricted situations underground 
are its chief recommendations. 

A special case of mine drainage where the air lift can 
be used to great advantage is when water is struck at a 
low level a long distance from the main pump or shaft— 
sometimes a matter of a mile or more. Instead of laying 
long and expensive pipe lines, it is often both cheaper 
and more satisfactory to install an air lift by putting in 
a bore-hole from the surface to: pass through the work- 
ings at or near the low point. With a properly designed 
air-lift pump it is easy to see that the efficiency of such 
an arrangement would be considerably greater than the 
forcing of the water through several hundred feet of pipe 
to the shaft. Fig. 1 shows the arrangement clearly. 

Just such a case was that of the Clinton Coal Co., of 
Clinton, Ind., described briefly in the Jan. 17, 1914, issue 
of Coan, Acs. In this instance water had broken into 
the mine about 4000 ft. from the shaft at a spot 160 ft. 
from the surface. It was not until after two lines of 3-in. 
pipe had been laid and proved inadequate that resort was 
had to the air lift. The lift was kept in operation 24 hr. 
a day for four months before the water was sufficiently 
reduced to resume mining, and it is of course still in oper- 
ation a small part of the time. . 

When it is not feasible to carry the bore-hole below the 
level of the workings (which is necessary with the usual 
type of air lift in order to provide “submergence”), a 
pump can be installed in the manner described in Coan 





*Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 


Ace of Apr. 4, 1914. This is known as the Jones system 
of compressed-air pumping and consists of a direct-acting 
pump operated by compressed air working in conjunction 
with an air lift. The ‘direct-acting pump discharges 
both air and water into a closed tank, from which the 
exhaust air expels the water through an ordinary air-lift 
pump. The function of the direct-acting pump is to put 
a “head” on the water equivalent to that obtained by the 
submergence which would be necessary for a standard air- 
hft pump. 

Before enumerating the features which appeal to the 
practical mine operator it might be well to outline the 
general principle of the air lift. 


OPERATING PRINCIPLE OF THP AIR LIFT 
Thirteen years ago Dr. Julius G. Pohlé first proposed, 


in a commercial way, that the most scientific method of 
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inducing water inside a pipe to rise higher than the water 
outside the same pipe was to reduce the weight, or specific 
gravity, of the column of water within the pipe, when 
the greater relative weight of the water outside would act 
to force the lighter column upward. The simplest method 
of lightening the column of water in the pipe is to mix 
air with it. This mixing of air and water is what the 
so-called air lift does, and it is practically all that it does, 
while gravity does the rest. 

Notwithstanding the length of time during which the 
air-lift system has been in commercial use and the thou- 
sands of plants in successful operation, it is still consid- 
ered more or less fashionable to make a mystery of its 
operation. This condition has been fostered to a great 
extent by the number of variable factors entering into 
the proposition, making it difficult to derive practical 
working formulas; also by the fact that manufacturers 
making a specialty of selling and installing these systems 
have obtained their data and experience at considerable 
expense and have consequently been unwilling to divulge 
to the public the tables used when making calculations. 
The result is that less is known by engineers in general 
about the proper design and requirements for an air-lift 
pump than in almost any other branch of engineering 
practice. 
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The original theory of the air lift was that air and 
water entered the pipe alternately, forming layers or pis- 
tons of air in the pipe, which forced corresponding pistons 
of water upward. Though there was undoubtedly some 
action of this sort in the older air lifts, this theory, from 
an efficiency standpoint, has long since been exploded. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show what was the most common method 
of piping wells up to a few years ago. It will be seen 
that the air is introduced into the rising main through a 
large opening, so as to encourage the formation of “pis- 
tons” as already explained. 

Compressed air in the air-lift pump does not push or 
force the column of water upward after the first discharge. 
When air is forced down the well to a proper point and 
allowed to escape into the rising main, the effect after the 
first emission of water from the pipe, which comes out 
en masse, is to aérate and reduce the specific gravity of 
the contents, which are moved upward by the buoyancy 
and expansion of the air bubbles, aided by the greater 
weight of the solid column of water surrounding the 
eduction pipe. Contrary to the formerly accepted opin- 
ion, the formation of large bubbles of air has been found 
to be detrimental to the working of the pump, as they 
tend to drive through the water without doing their share 
of useful work. The slip of the bubbles constitutes the 
chief loss of energy in the air lift, varying as the square 
root of the volume of the bubble. 

It is therefore advisable to reduce the size of the bubbles 
as far as possible, and to this end foot-pieces are now 
designed to divide the air into fine streams. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show two styles of modern air-lift pumps 
of the “Imperial” type (they are no longer called “‘foot- 
pieces”). It will be seen from Fig. 4, showing the “an- 
nular” type, that the pump is designed to take advantage 
of the full cross-sectional area of the well and thus give 
a maximum flow for a given size of well or bore-hole. 
The pump proper, which is usually about 8 ft. long, is 
provided with several rows of holes some distance apart, 
which are uncovered successively when the pump is 
started up and remain more or less uncovered according 
to the relative pressure and volume of the air. 

Tig. 5 shows the central air-pipe system and illustrates 
clearly the method of piping the well. In this type the 
mixing chamber is considerably larger in diameter than 
the eduction pipe, so that the air and water are mixed at 
relatively low velocity and discharged at a higher velocity. 
The air pipe ends in a long trap to catch any scale or dirt 
that may be carried through the system. An-added re- 
finement, which tends toward a higher efficiency, is the 
air discharge, from which the cool air is generally piped 
back to the compressor. 


Data NECESSARY FOR CALCULATION 


Although it is impossible to construct a formula which 
will cover all cases, the rule following will enable any en- 
gineer to calculate the requirements for any given in- 
stance, if certain data covering the case are known. Re- 
ferring to Fig. 6— 

Static head is the distance from the surface of the 
ground to the standing-water level in the well when not 
pumping. 

Drop is the distance the water recedes when the well 
is delivering a certain quantity of water. 

Elevation is the distance above the surface at which it 
is desired to deliver the water. 
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Lift consists of the static head plus the drop plus the 
elevation. 

Submergence is the depth that the air pipe is sub- 
merged below the pumping level of the water in the well. 
There are two classes of submergence—starting submerg- 
ence, which is temporary, and running submergence, 
which is the important factor in any pumping proposition. 
The latter is usually expressed in terms of the total length 
of the water column from the point where air is intro- 
duced to the point of discharge. Thus 50 per cent. sub- 
mergence means that the total lift, or head, and the sub- 
mergence are equal. ‘The necessary percentage of sub- 
mergence varies in accordance with the lft; low lifts 
require proportionately more submergence than high lifts. 
As the lift increases the necessary submergence decreases. 
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The range of these percentages is found within the follow- 
ing limitations : 

For a lift of 20 ft.—66 per cent. 

For a lift of 500 ft—41 per cent. 

When the total lift and running submergence are 
known the following formula can be used to calculate the 
approximate amount of free air required, and from this 
the compressor capacity can be figured after making due 
allowance for the usual losses: 

Where 
Va = Free air required to raise 1 gal. of water; 
h = Total lift in feet; 
H = Running submergence in feet ; 
C = Constant in table below. 
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The necessary pressure can be calculated from the fol- 
lowing: 

Starting pressure = depth of pump (or foot-piece) in 
well less the static head & 0.434. 

Working pressure = depth of pump (or foot-piece) in 
well less the pumping heard & 0.434. Friction in pipe 
= 2 |b. back-pressure in pump. 

Since the actual pumping level in a well or a mine is 
seldom known in advance of a test, it is customary to 
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assume certain conditions of lift, quantity and submerg- 
ence, as experience dictates, and design the air- and water- 
piping accordingly. 

It is essential that both the air- and water-pipes be 
properly proportioned because the velocity of flow is a 
weighty factor, and it is here that experience plays a most 
important part. If too large a pipe is used the air finds 
its way through it without doing work. If too small a 
pipe is employed there will be excessive friction and in- 
efficient expansion of the air bubbles. 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN AIR-LIFT PRACTICE 
Engineers specializing on air-lift work have learned 
much in the last few years. The proportioning of lift 
to submergence, thorough breaking up of the air, correct 





THE Booster TO DISCHARGE WATER 
HORIZONTALLY 
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sizes of pipes, long sweeping bends and tees and umbrella 
discharge pieces to allow the water to flow along natural 
lines with the minimum of friction are all conducive to 
higher efficiency, better economy and a greater yield from 
a given source of supply. Along with these minor im- 
provements have come two which are of real importance: 
One is known as the “booster,” and the other, which is of 
particular interest to mine operators, is the ““compound” 
air lift. 

The booster, Fig. 7, is intended primarily for forcing 
the water, after it has left the regular air lift, through a 
horizontal or sloping length of pipe to its final destina- 
tion. The air lift is economical only when lifting the 
water in a vertical direction, and if it is to be conveyed 
some distance horizontally from the source of supply it is 
necessary to either lift it high enough to allow it to flow 
to its final destination by gravity or to install some sup- 
plementary means, such as the booster, to convey it after 
it is discharged by the air-lift pump. 

The booster simply consists of a closed tank into which 


the air lift discharges. The air and water separate in this 


tank, there being sufficient pressure on the air to force 
the water from the bottom of the tank to its destination. 
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The air escapes constantly from the top of the tank 
through a restricted opening which maintains the neces- 
sary pressure to eject the water. The air discharged is 
usually piped back to the compressor. The device is ex- 
tremely simple and forms practically a part of the air-lft 
pump. 

The compound air lift is a recent application of this 
system to mine drainage. Here a series of short lifts 
requiring low air pressure are installed in the shaft. Each 
lift is arranged to discharge into a tank from which the 
next lift takes its supply. The lifts are low, 11 ft. being 
considered the most advantageous, since it requires the 
very low air pressure of 5 lb., which pressure can readily 
be obtained from centrifugal compressors operated by ex- 
haust steam turbines. 

Since there is usually a vast quantity of exhaust steam 
going to waste around the average coal mine, this form of 
pump should prove both economical and efficient. Also, 
since the whole system is designed for only a 5-lb. pressure 
the piping, etc., can be correspondingly light and cheap; 
wood-stave pipes can readily be used. The exhaust air 
from the system should be of considerable aid to ventila- 
tion as it would maintain a strong current of air up 
through the shaft. In the event of a flood the compressor 
would simply have to be started up and the units above 
water level would commence discharging, those below 
coming into action as the water receded. This system 
has scarcely passed the experimental stage, but offers great 
possibilities. 

In mines equipped with compressed air an air-lift pump 
can generally be used to advantage. In mines where no 
air is at hand the air lift has to stand its chance against 
other methods of pumping, and only a full knowledge of 
conditions and good engineering can decide between the 
two. 

German Coal in Sweden 


Owing to the scarcity of coal in Sweden, says Consul 
General Ernest L. Harris in Commerce Reports, and the 
great difficulty of getting it at present from England 
or the United States, Sweden is turning its attention to 
Germany. It is proposed to import the cheaper quality 
of coal from Silesia to mix with other coal and coke. 
A few days ago the Swedish State Rys. purchased 72,000 
tons of German coke for delivery at Malmo at a cost 
of 32 marks ($7.62) per ton. Thus far the total an- 
nual imports of German coal into Sweden have amounted 
to about 200,000 tons. 

It may be safely predicted that German coal, as a 
result of present conditions, will find an increasing 
market in Sweden. ‘This is especially applicable to Ger- 
man coke, which has the advantage of selling at a lower 
price and can be imported cheaper than coke from Eng- 
land. The close of the war will find both Germany and 
the United States competing with England for the coal 
market of Sweden. 

D. A. Thomas does not think the British Coal Mines Act 
of 1911 has really diminished the danger of underground 
working. During the last 50 years, there has been an enor- 
mous reduction in the rate of fatal accidents and in the 
death-rate of those engaged in coal mines, but it has not 
been shown that since this Act came into operation, there 
has been any decrease. Consumers of coal have been put 


to the cost of many millions of money, but apparently it 
has not led to the saving of a single life. 
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Centrifugal 


By W. A. 





SYNOPSIS—The basic principle underlying the 
design and operation of volute and multistage 
pumps ts here explained, as well as many construc- 
tional features which experience has shown to be 
important. 





Since the acceptance of the centrifugal pump by me- 
chanical and mining engineers as an efficient and reliable 
machine for pumping conditions in general, there has heen 
developed in many minds the idea that wherever a recip- 
rocating pump is used a centrifugal pump could be made 
to replace it. This is of course out of the question. The 
successful pumping of any heavy, viscous fluid, for in- 
stance, can only be accomplished by the use of the slow- 
moving reciprocating pump. 

The question often arises, also, whether the centrifu- 
gal pump is applicable for use in coal mines, where the 
water is usually quite acidulous, containing considerable 
corrosive ingredients detrimental to cast iron coming 
in direct contact with it; also, whether the handling of 
large quantities of water against extremely high heads, 
as frequently met with in coal mines, could be success- 
fully accomplished by the use of a centrifugal pump. In 
addition to this mine water often contains much grit and 
sand, especially where it is necessary to return to the sur- 
face the water which has been used in flushing silt, culm 
and coal dirt into the mine for surface support. This ser- 
vice is quite severe even for a piston or a plunger pump, 
the sand and grit being extremely sharp, cutting the 
plungers, pistons and valves and necessitating frequent 
and costly repairs. 


VeLocity Is CONVERTED TO PRESSURE 


In discussing this subject it becomes necessary first to 
consider the principle and next the construction and 
adaptability of centrifugal pumps. ‘The first and most 
important principle in the design of a centrifugal pump 
is that of producing the required energy in the form of 
velocity and then changing this to a pressure head, this 
to be accomplished with as little shock or disturbance of 
the water as possible, as shock tends to lower the efficiency 
considerably. 

Fig. 1 shows a sectional view through an impeller in a 
plane at right angles to the shaft axis. The water enters 
the impeller at the inner circle A, having an area such that 
the water has a velocity of from 10 to 12 ft. per second 
in a line parallel to the axis of the shaft. The impeller 
vanes usually start on a line with the inlet opening circle 
or diameter to the impeller shown as D,. Here the water 
is picked up by the rapidly revolving vanes and is carried 
at right-angles to its former direction of flow toward the 
outer rim of the impeller. 

Because of the small angle a which the vane makes with 
the tangent of the entrance circle D,, the water enters the 
vanes with but little increase in speed and with practical- 
ly no shock or disturbance whatsoever. From this point 
the velocity of the water is rapidly increased, until it 
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leaves the outer rim of the impeller at circumference D,, 
where its maximum velocity is reached. 

In order to produce this high exit velocity without caus- 
ing disintegration of the body of water, the impeller width 
is gradually decreased on the curve of a parabola from the 
entrance, which has an area slightly greater than that of 
the suction, to the width at the rim, which has a total 
area corresponding to the required velocity of the dis- 
charge at this point. Thus the desired result is accom- 
plished with practically no disturbance or shock. 

The radial velocity of the water passing through the im- 
peller and designated as Vy on Fig. 1 represents the ac- 
tual flow of the water, as this velocity together with the 
width of the impeller at circumference D, fixes the ca- 
pacity. The determination of this Vy, or radial velocity, 
as well as the required diameter of the impeller when the 
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pump is to operate at a given speed against a given head, 
delivering a given quantity of water, is more or less com- 
plicated, and details will not be gone into here. 

However, the idea we wish to convey is that the velocity 
of the water leaving the outer rim of the impeller must 
represent sufficient energy so that when changed into 
pressure it would be equivalent to the given head against 
which we desire to force the given quantity of water. 
The width of the impeller will under these conditions con- 
trol the quantity of water passing through it. 


VOLUTE AND MULTISTAGE Pumps 


The two most important types of centrifugal pumps are 
the volute, which may be either single or double suction, 
with open or inclosed type of impeller, and the multi- 
stage or turbine pump, always made with inclosed im- 
pellers, either single or double suction. 

In the volute pump, the water upon leaving the impeller 
at the circumference D, enters a chamber in the pump 
casing surrounding it, known as the volute. This cham- 
ber is so designed as to have a gradually increasing circular 
cross-section similar to that of an Archimedean spiral. 
The cross-sectional area of this chamber (or volute, as it 
will henceforth be called) is of sufficient size to accommo- 
date all the water from the impeller and allow it to flow 
through this passage at a considerably lower velocity than 
that at the rim of the impeller, thereby reducing the en- 
ergy represented by the velocity at the rim of the impeller 
to a pressure head in the volute. 

The gradually increasing cross-sectional area of the 
volute allows the water to slow down to about 12 to 15 ft. 
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per second at the discharge of the pump. Beyond this 
point the velocity is still further reduced by installing a 
discharge pipe having larger diameter than the discharge 
opening of the pump. The main reason for thus increas- 


ing the cross-section of the discharge is to avoid the ex-' 


cessive frictional resistance in the discharge pipe caused 
by high velocity, this resistance or loss varying approxi- 
mately directly as the square of the velocity in any given 
length of pipe. 

In multistage or turbine pumps of the single-suction 
inclosed-impeller types the individual impellers are de- 
signed so as to give practically the same results as the 
impellers described in connection with volute pumps. 
Multistage pumps, however, are supplied with two or 


more impellers, each succeeding impeller raising the pres- 


sure of the water-an additional 100 per cent. above. that 


attained at the discharge of the first impeller. In this: 
manner almost any pressure within reason can be pro-. 


duced by simply adding ‘a sufficient number, of ‘stages.: 

The water upon leaving the first impeller must be re- 
turned to the entrance of the second; hence the elimina- 
tion of the volute in this case. 

The method of efficiently transforming the kinetic en- 
ergy of the water at the rim of the impeller into pres- 
sure, as well as changing its course from a rotary to a 
radial direction before it is caused to flow back to the 
entrance of the second impeller, has always been a sub- 
ject open to discussion or argument by designers and 
manufacturers. 


THe DIFFUSION VANE 


One method, employed by the A. S. Cameron Steam 
Pump Works and several other concerns, is the introduc- 
tion of a stationary diffusion vane ring around the outside 
of the impeller. This ring is designed so as to perform 
the above-mentioned function—to convert the kinetic 
energy of the water at the time it leaves the impeller into 
pressure by the time it reaches the outer rim of the dif- 
fusion ring. The vanes in this ring are designed to suit 
the diameter and form of the impeller. Their ends, 
where the water enters, are tapered to a sharp point and 
are set at such an angle as to receive the water in a 
straight line as it leaves the impeller parallel to the ab- 
solute velocity V,, as shown on the diagram, Fig. 1. 

This V, is considered to be the actual direction of the 
flow as the water leaves the impeller and is determined 
from the relative velocity W,, which is tangent to the 
curve of the impeller vane at the rim, the circumferential 
velocity U, tangent to the rim of the impeller, and the ra- 
dial velocity Vy. 

The water passageways between the diffusion vanes are 
designed to have a gradually increasing cross-sectional 
area, and in addition the outlet is formed so as to divert 
the flow of the water to a radial direction. From this 
point the water enters a large chamber, at a low velocity, 
but at an increased pressure. Here its direction is re- 
versed by the walls of the casing, and it is caused to flow 
through another stationary compartment known as the 
channel ring, which is really only a flat, smooth surface 
supplied with radial vanes to guide the water and cause it 
to enter the second impeller in the same direction and 
manner as it entered the first, but under a pressure equiva- 
lent to that produced by the previous impeller. 

Most diffusion vane pumps are supplied with a dif- 
fuser in each stage. In the Cameron pump, however, 
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the impeller of the last stage discharges directly into a 
volute, which is generally considered the most efficient 
method of converting the kinetic energy of the water into 
pressure. The only reason that it is not used on each 
stage of the pump is that the direction of flow is radically 
different on the last stage from the others. 

Some multistage pumps have no diffusion vanes: what- 
soever. Here the water discharge from the impeller at 
high velocity naturally strikes the walls of the casings 
with considerable force where it makes the abrupt turn of 
180 deg. to enter the second impeller, and when grit or 


_sand are present this has a tendency to wear the casing 


and gradually weaken it. 

The water also has a rotary motion, causing a centrifu- 
gal force, which must be overcome when the water is 
forced back through the channel ring. This causes loss. 
This latter type of construction, however, has its advan- 
tages over the diffusion vane type in that it has fewer 
parts, is simpler in construction and cheaper. The dis- 
advantages of the diffusion vane type are that the vanes 
must be designed for each particular working condition, 
they require much machine work, and consequently are 
more expensive to build. 


Grit WEARS AWAY THE CASING 


When a pump is handling water containing sand or 
grit the points of the vanes (if the casting is made of 
iron or ordinary bronze) will gradually wear away, which 
will result in disturbances in the water at this point, there- 
by causing losses. In order to prevent this erosion the 
diffuser in each case is made of extra hard government 
phosphor bronze, which experience has proved to be ca- 
pable of withstanding quite successfully the effect of a 
certain-amount of grit and sand at high velocity. 

In the double-suction impeller type of multistage pump, 
so designed as to secure a nearly perfect hydraulic bal- 
ance, the waterways must be so proportioned as to give a 
tortuous passageway to the water at fairly high velocities. 
This often defeats the real purpose of this type of design. 
There are, however, quite a few successful double-suction 
turbine pumps on the market. They have been used quite 
extensively as boiler-feed pumps in connection with steam 
turbine drive, as this type of impeller with its small in- 
let diameter can be made correspondingly smaller in its 
outside diameter, and therefore adapts itself to rotative 
speeds from 15 to 20 per cent. higher than the maximum 
speeds for a single-suction regular type impeller pump. 

To make a multistage pump having more than three 
or four stages, the shaft must be large in order to be of 
sufficient size to prevent undue deflection, and in such 
cases where the heads against which it is desired to pump 
would require five or more stages, it is always advisable 
to consider using two multistage pumps in series. While 
this construction requires more room, as well as having 
possibly a higher initial cost, the efficiency of the entire 
unit remains more nearly constant over a given period of 
time. Furthermore there is less expense for repairs. 

A thrust bearing is almost always suppled on multi- 
stage pumps in order to take care of the unbalanced end- 
thrust, as well as to keep the impellers and diffusion 
vanes in proper axial alignment. It is also quite fre- 
quently supplied on double-suction volute pumps working 
against heads upward of 100 ft. or on high speeds, so as 
to prevent axial drifting of the shaft back and forth due 
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to slight pressures building up alternately on each side 
of the mmpellers. 


THE MARINE Turust BEARING 


The most common form of thrust bearing used in con- 
nection with centrifugal pumps is the marine type, so 
called from being used in taking up the thrust on ship 
propellers. This bearing consists of a series of carefully 
cut collars on the end of the pump shaft, forming the out- 
board bearing. It is sometimes made up of a series of 
hardened and ground steel thrust collars fitted over the 
end of the shaft, which is turned down to receive them 
and all held in place by means of one long feather key. 
These collars are equally spaced by the use of small steel 
thimble separators. 

Of the two methods mentioned for making this thrust 
bearing the latter is preferable, as in case one of these 
collars breaks or if through improper attention the bear- 
ing should burn out it would be necessary only to replace 
the collars, whereas if they were cut directly on thé shaft 
itself it would mean a new shaft. 

The casing surrounding the marine thrust bearing 
is usually supplied with a water-cooling jacket, the cold 
water carrying away the heat generated by the thrust col- 
lars. This water jacket is connected by small piping to the 
discharge side of the pump and exhausts through another 
small pipe into the suction of the pump. 

This type of bearing will give trouble if the shaft should 
be sprung out of alignment, if each collar is not continu- 
ously supplied with clean oil or if the shaft is so light 
as to allow vibration. With reasonable attention, how- 
ever, and with present uptodate machine-shop methods for 
turning out a first-class job, this type of bearing has, with 
a limited number of exceptions, proven itself quite success- 
ful. 

Another method of counteracting thrust is through 
the use of a hydraulic balancing device. This is made 
in different forms, but all operate on the same principle. 
It consists of a disk mounted on and rotating with the 
shaft and placed inside the casing immediately after the 
last impeller of a multistage pump. The disk is made of 
ample diameter to allow sufficient area for the pressure of 
the water leaking by the bushing rings behind the last im- 
peller to act upon and counteract the thrust in the oppo- 
site direction. 

This balancing device operates quite successfully on 
pumps where the discharge head always remains constant, 
but in cases where this pressure is liable to change at any 
time, or if the pump is started up without priming, the 
disk is liable to touch the casing. The result is that at 
the exceedingly high surface velocity employed the two 
parts are liable to “freeze fast” in a few seconds and 
wreck the pump. This is one of the most serious objec- 
tions to the hydraulic disk balancing device. 


A Castine Sprit Horizontatzty Is ADVANTAGEOUS 


The horizontally split casing on volute: and’ multistage 
pumps facilitates repairs or examination of any part of the 
interior. In this type the suction and discharge nozzles 
are cast integral with the lower half of the casing and 
need not be disturbed when removing the top half. 

In discussing the adaptability of the centrifugal pump 
to meet various conditions, we will consider the differ- 
ent types of this machine and the conditions under which 
they can be used successfully. 
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First, the open impeller pump, which is extremely 
simple in construction. It has no bushing or wearing 
rings to seal the impeller against slippage, but the casing 
is made to fit close to the impeller with yery little clear- 
ance. For this reason this type of pump is not good for 
much higher heads than 70 ft., as beyond this the pressure 
becomes so great as to cause water to slip by the impeller 
back to the suction. The simplicity of design and the ab- 
sence of wearing parts in contact with the water make it 
an ideal pump for handling water containing much sand 
or grit or even for fluids that are more than ordinarily 
sluggish, as there is little chance for the p»mp to clog. 
This type is least efficient of any of the centrifugal pumps, 
but is best adapted for rough usage and the handling of 
dirty, gritty water or even sewage, providing the head does 
not exceed the 70 ft. as before mentioned. 

Second, the inclosed impeller volute pump, double-suc- 
tion type, which is’more refined in its construction and 
also. more-expensive than the open impeller type. This 
pump is usually built for heads as high as 200 ft., and 
sometimes as high as 230 ft. per single impeller. These 
extremely high heads, however, require high speeds, un- 
less the impellers are made exceptionally large. In this 
case, however, it is ofttimes found that the standard cas- 
ings as_built by American manufacturers are too small 
to allow the use of a very large impeller for high heads 
or ordinary low speeds. This is due possibly to standard- 
ization for manufacturing purposes. 

These pumps are quite adaptable for coal mines in 
handling either pure, acidulous or gritty water. When 
handling pure water the impeller can be made of cast iron. 
The shaft sleeves and impeller bushings or wearing rings 
are always made of bronze. When handling acidulous 
water the impeller should be of bronze, while if the water 
is extremely acidulous the entire casing, and in fact all 
parts coming in contact with the liquid, should be made of 
acid-resisting bronze. When these precautions are taken, 
this type of pump will handle acidulous water quite as 
successfully as fresh water. When the liquid is gritty 
the impellers should be made of hard phosphor bronze in 
order to prevent wear. The efficiency of this type of pump 
ranges from 65 per cent. on the 3-in. size to 75 per cent. 
or even 80 per cent. on larger sizes, say 10-in. to 12-in. and 
over. 

Third, the multistage or turbine pump, which operates 
on much the same principle as does the inclosed-impeller 
volute pump. Each impeller in a multistage pump can be 
made to operate against a 200-ft. or even a 230-ft. head; 
and a multistage pump with four impellers, each designed 
to operate against, say, a 200-ft. head at a given constant 
speed, will discharge against a total head of 4 & 200 ft., or 
800 ft. 

This type of pump will operate successfully when hand- 
ling either fresh or acidulous water, providing the mater- 
ial of which the impellers, diffusion vanes and casings are 
made is capable of withstanding the corrosive action of 
the water being handled. 


CENTRIFUGAL Pump Is ApApTrEep To CoAL-MINE SERVICE 


The centrifugal pump, because of its simplicity, dura- 
bility and reliability, has proven itself to be almost ideal 
for use in coal mines. It requires but little head room 
and floor space; it can be direct-connected to an electric 
motor, and it is practically immune from the effects of 
coal dust on the bearings, which are all totally inclosed. 
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This latter is in marked contrast with electrically driven 
reciprocating pumps. 

There are only two bearings on the pump. and two on 
the motor, and all are of the ring-oiling type with large 
oil reservoirs, which require filling about once a week. 
There is practically no packing trouble in comparison to 
reciprocating pumps, as the only movement of the shaft 
on a centrifugal pump is rotary and not axial. 

It is always well to remember in selecting a centrifugal 
pump for coal-mine service, which service is usually severe, 
that the cheapest type or the cheapest pump is not always 
the best investment, as the very best of machine work is 
required in order to turn out a properly aligned and effi- 
cient centrifugal pump. 


Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


There are days when I enjoy every minute of the time 
spent at my office—today has been such a day. 

At 6:30 my office-boy called me on my residence phone 
to tell me that a pit committee was waiting to see me at 
the office. I hurried over, knowing that the committee 
had made the early start that they might finish their busi- 
ness with me in time to enable them to go to work. This 
meant that they did not want to lie around all day and 
charge their time up to the miners, which they have a 
perfect right to do. 

Within ten minutes after my arrival we came to an un- 
derstanding, and the committee went on its way smiling. 
I had a kindly feeling for the committeemen because of 
the consideration they manifested for the miners they 
represent; they had a kindly feeling for me, realizing that 
I had come to the office nearly an hour before office hours. 
How easy it is to come to an understanding when there 
is good-feeling and esteem between adversaries. 

Just after the committee left, my office-boy sidled in 
and asked for a half-day holiday. He wished to attend 
a ball game, but he didn’t say so. 

“Why were you here so early this morning, Tom?” I 
asked. 

His countenance fell; he had figured that I would grant 
the holiday as a reward for his having been at work so 
early, but the expression on my face made him fear that 
I had discovered that his early arrival had been acciden- 
tal and owing entirely to a crazy clock that wouldn’t keep 
time. 

His disappointment was so keen, however, that I weak- 
ened and granted his request. His victory following ap- 
parent defeat made us both smile. 

About 10:30 our general manager called me by long- 
distance telephone to tell me that our sales manager had 
just closed a contract for enough coal to insure us five 
days’ operation per week in place of the four that we 
have been running. Incidentally he remarked that we got 
this new contract in the face of keen competition, largely 
because our coal has the reputation of being more careful- 
ly prepared at the mines than other coal from our district. 
For several years I have realized that our coal is the best- 
prepared coal in our district, because I have kept close 
tab on all of my neighbors, but never before has our gen- 
eral manager admitted as much. I smiled at him; what 
a pity he couldn’t see the smile! 

About 3 o’clock Mr. Styles, the assistant state mine in- 
spector in charge of the mines of our district, came into 
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my office, having finished his quarterly inspection of our 
mines. 

“Mr. Thompson,” he said, “if all of the mine foremen 
in the state would carry out the instructions that we in- 
spectors feel called upon to make, in the same spirit that 
your foremen do, the inspector’s job would be one of the 
most pleasant imaginable. But you’d be surprised if you 
could see the treatment most of the foremen give us. 
Every criticism that we make is resented, and if we make 
a suggestion that reflects in the least upon their manage- 
ment, they get busy to see if they can’t find something in 
our past history that might assist them to discredit us. 
We realize that the superintendents are responsible for a 
good deal of this feeling, because if they didn’t encourage 
their foremen the foremen would soon change their tac- 
EICS.”: 

Flattery perhaps, but it started me home from the of- 
fice grinning from ear to ear. 


S 


English Trade Difficulties 


The war has brought about a noticeable increase in cost 
of production in the colliery industry of both Bristol and 
the Forest of Dean district, says Consul J. 8. Armstrong, 
Jr., in Commerce Reports; and in spite of the high prices 
now obtained, which range from 30s. ($7.30) to 32s. 
($7.79) per ton, there has been a considerable reduction in 
profits. There has been a shortage of labor at the col- 
leries owing to enlistment, and a consequent reduction 
in output to the extent of 33 to 50 per cent. 

At the annual meeting of one of the leading colliery 
companies of this district (Bristol) the following state- 
ment was made: 


During August and September the British Admiralty -was 
making abnormal demands upon the collieries, and this tended 
to disorganize the ordinary trade. Later, when the naval 
requirements abated, there was some delay in the resumption 
of ordinary trade occasioned by difficulties to be confronted 
by consumers in obtaining transportation facilities. 


Other important factors in the increased cost of coal 
have been higher freight charges and the shortage of pit- 
wood. 

The report of the committee appointed by the British 
Government Board of Trade to inquire into the causes of 
the present rise in the retail price of coal was published 
recently. The recommendations are: 


Exports to neutral countries should be restricted. 

Steps should at once be taken to consider, in consulta- 
tion with the public bodies concerned, the question of the ac- 
cumulation by such bodies of reserves of coal in or near Lon- 
don for the use of small consumers during next winter. 

The rates of freight on interned steamers should be further 
reduced. 

Suitable enemy ships condemned by the prize court should 
be taken over by the government and used for coal trans- 
port. 

If prices do not shortly return to a reasonable level, the 
government should consider a scheme for assuming control of 
the output of collieries during the continuance of the war. 


The committee in its report, which it explains is con- 
centrated mainly upon London, states that recently large 
quantities of inferior coal which in ordinary times would 
find no market in London have been supplied to the con- 
sumer, under one designation or another, at very profitable 
prices. 

For every ton of coal raised from one of the anthracite 
mines, the operators of that field are obliged to pump to the 
surface about 11 tons of water. It is estimated that in the 
anthracite mines, there are 900 pumps in use at the present 


time. The capacity of these pumps is approximately 1,000,000 
gal. a minute. 
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SYNOPSIS—The ordinary type of sinking pump 
is suspended in the shaft by a cable and must be 
raised whenever a shot is to be fired. This new 
pump works in a borehole beside the shaft, the 
power head being placed on the surface out of 
harm’s way. 





The earliest point where water may hinder develop- 
ment in coal mines is in shaft sinking. In some cases 
the strata penetrated are so formed that the water may 
seep away and the shaft be thus self-draining. If this is 
not the case some mechanical means must be provided for 
delivering the water at a point sufficiently removed from 
the shaft opening, so that it cannot interfere with opera- 
tion. For this purpose the sinking pump, or “sinker,” 
was especially designed and built to meet the severe con- 
ditions encountered in this service. 

Sinking pumps may be either steam or slacifaAly 
driven, the steam pump being the earlier type and the 
one which is more extensively used, even at present. 
Successful steam pumps long antedated the electric-driven 
machines. Furthermore, they would stand much harder 
usage than the earlier models of motor-driven pumps. 

There has not been (until comparatively recently) a 
wide application of electricity to mining work. During 
the past few years, however, progressive pump manu- 
facturers have developed successful motor-driven sinkers, 
which are now recognized as more satisfactory in many 
instances than steam sinking pumps. 

From the nature of the work to be performed, the 
pump must be so supported that it can be easily raised 
and lowered in the shaft. It must always be kept within 
suction reach of the water when at work and must usually 
be raised a considerable distance above its normal working 
position when shots are to be fired. These requirements 
make it desirable that the sinker be not too great in 
weight or size for hoisting by cables and for easy 
handling. 

All sinking pumps must be substantially built, so that 
they may operate for long periods without danger of 
failure, and this, too, with a minimum of attention. They 
must be provided with sufficient covers or inclosing shields 
so that flying débris, in case a shot is fired or a tool care- 
lessly allowed to fall into the shaft, will not be likely to 
cause damage. In these respects the steam pump, with its 
compact design, appears to have the advantage, but 
properly designed electric machines have repeatedly 
proved their worth when tested under the severest service 
conditions. 

It is difficult to give figures when comparing the relative 
economy of the two principal types of sinking pumps. 
It is not necessarily the efficiency of a machine that 
determines the value of either type under given working 
conditions. Of the two types, the electric sinking pump 
is doubtless the more efficient. 


OrpDINARY SINKERS Have Many DISADVANTAGES 


It is evident to all practical mining men that at its 
best neither form of sinking equipment mentioned is 
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what is really desired. Hauling the pump up in the shaft 
out of harm’s way every time a shot is to be fired delays 
operation. ‘This delay is only partly obviated if the pump 
is allowed to remain near the bottom, behind a rough 
shelter of timber. Furthermore, a pump that cannot be 
harmed by submerging for a considerable time would 
prove a great advantage in situations where flooding is 
liable to occur. Recently, a pump for use in shaft sink- 
ing has been introduced which combines the high effi- 
ciency of the ordinary triplex plunger machine with the 
ability to overcome the conditions mentioned above. This 
pump is entirely new in principle as applied to mining 
work, but the application of machines somewhat similar 
in design has already proven successful in a number 
of instances. 

The pump referred to is the Glendora triple-plunger 
deep-well pump, designed to lift water from considerable 
depths by means of a working barrel placed in the water 
near the bottom of a borehole. This barrel, or cylinder, 
contains three plungers, operated by long rods driven by 
a power head at the surface of the ground. The bore- 
hole in which the pump operates may be placed adjacent 
to, but just outside of, the side of the shaft that is being 
sunk. The barrel may be placed down as far as it is 
intended to carry the shaft, or it may be found preferable 
to move it down occasionally as the sinking progresses. 

Accumulated water in the shaft may be admitted to 
the borehole at intervals by punching through the inter- 
vening strata so that the water can drain off, it being 
then forced from the bottom of the borehole through the 
column-pipe to the top. In some instances it has been 
found unnecessary to make these drains connecting with 
the pumping equipment, the strata being such that 
drainage of the shaft takes place through fissures in the 
rock. Other developments have been handled by putting 
down two borings—one, as described above, close to the 
outside of the shaft and another in the shaft itself. In 
this way the water in the shaft drains through the hole 
in the floor and is delivered to the pump through under- 
lying strata sufficiently porous to allow the passage of 
water from one hole to the other. Care must of course 
be taken to keep unobstructed the hole in the shaft. 


Tur Pump Heap Is GEAR-DRIVEN 


The power head of the Glendora pump has a gear-driven 
crankshaft supported in bearings on a heavy frame; also 
five connecting-rods transmitting motion to three cross- 
heads which move up and down in guides in the frame 
casting. 

Although there are five crankspins and five connecting- 
rods, the pins are not spaced equally around the crank 
circle. The center crankpin makes an angle of 120 deg. 
relative to the two which are nearest it on either side, 
these two being on a common center line with each other. 
They, in turn, are at an angle of 120 deg. with the two 
pins nearest the end of the crankshaft, which also have 
a common center line. The outside connecting-rods move 
up and down together, as do also the second pair of 
connecting-rods. 

The working barrel contains three plungers, one above 
the other, operated by means of long rods which transmit 
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the driving power from the pump head at the surface. 
These rods comprise a central solid rod inside of a tube, 
or pipe, which is itself inside of a second tube. ‘The end 
of the solid rod is attached to the lowest plunger, its upper 
end being actuated by the center crankpin at the power 
head. The lower end of the intermediate rod, or the one 
within which the solid rod works, is attached to the 
middle of the three plungers and is driven up and down 
by the two cranks next to the center crank. The upper 
plunger is driven by the outside one of the three rods, the 
upper end of which is attached to the lower crosshead. 
It is driven by the outside pair of cranks. 

Each plunger has a heavy bronze valve seating upon 
its top: Each valve seats firmly upon the up stroke, un- 
less the plunger above or the one below it is lifting or 
forcing water through this plunger. Thus, as each 
plunger reaches that portion of its stroke in which it is 
moving at a greater speed than the other ascending 
plunger, its valve will seat gently and assume the load 
of the water column. As the speed of this plunger 
gradually decreases another is attaining maximum speed, 
and this in turn assumes the load when its valve closes, 
thus allowing it to hft water through the plunger below 
it by means of suction or force water through the one 
above. 

Each plunger carries the load of the water column for 
only a portion of its up stroke, or while moving at or 
near its maximum speed. Thus, the water in the column- 
pipe is kept moving continuously and: smoothly at the 
highest allowable velocity. This is in decided contrast 
with the operation of the common single- or double-acting 
working valve usually employed and results not only in 
high efficiency, but also great reliability, the rods and 
power head being relieved from the shocks which are 
inevitable in pumps requiring the overcoming of the 
inertia of the water column at the beginning of every 
stroke. 


THE Pump Is ErFricI—Ent In PowErR CoNSUMPTION 


The superiority of the triplex electric sinker over the 
duplex steam pump as regards efficiency in the use of 
power is maintained in the pump above described. The 
three plungers are operated by cranks set 120 deg. apart, 
and a smooth flow of water tends to give the best results. 
Every acceptance test of this pump has shown an effi- 
ciency of 80 per cent. or better for the pump alone. 

But this high efficiency is not the only advantage to be 
found when the pump is employed for shaft sinking. 
Much time is saved in keeping the pump at work re- 
gardless of the firing of shots. There is no need of haul- 
ing the pump up out of the way or of putting up 
timbers to keep it from damage by flying rock. It is 
shielded by a wall of solid rock as thick as may be desired. 
The time saved in sinking a shaft by the use of the deep- 
well type of pump has been still further increased by the 
fact that larger charges of explosives may be used with- 
out endangering the operation of the pumping equip- 
ment. 

The water end of any mine pump must be able to with- 
stand the grit always encountered in this service. This 
is especially true of a sinking pump. The design and 
construction of the Glendora working barrel render it 
capable of long-continued operation with a minimum of 
wear. It is also easy of inspection and repair and will 
handle grit with less trouble than many other designs. 
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On account of the continuous upward movement of the 
water column, the flow causes all grit to be carried along 
through the plungers without chance of its being deposited 
on the valves or their seats, as might be the case if the 
flow was stopped at the end of every stroke. The leather 
cup packing around the plunger is easily renewable at 
slight expense. 

When such a pump is installed for sinking purposes 
the working barrel need be placed only so far down as 
to insure keeping the operation free from water for a 
given period. After the sinking has progressed as far down 
as the water end of the pump, this may then be put still 
further down’ in: the borehole. In this way the pump 





Tur Pump Heap SHow1na Five ConNECTING Rops 
AND THREE Pump Rops 


becomes a first-class station pump after the shaft is 
finished. 

If at some future time further development is neces- 
sary the borehole may be sunk deeper and the necessary 
length added to the column-pipe, the pump being then 
ready to keep the new part of the shaft free from water, 
while sinking and for draining the lower levels when they 
are completed. As a station pump this has an advantage 
over other types, since it can never be flooded out, as the 
power is applied to it at the surface of the ground and the 
only part in the mine works better if below normal water 
level. 

The Glendora triple-plunger pump has been designed 
and patented by the Deane Pump Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
by which company is has been manufactured for some 
time. It is built in a number of sizes for 100 hp. or less 
and for capacities ranging from 150 to 3000 gal. per 
minute. 
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A New Portable Pump 


One of the most annoying problems around coal mines 
is the elimination of water from the working-face of the 
rooms or entries where these are not self-draining. In 
such a case it is necessary to install some kind of a pump, 
usually known as a gathering pump, to transfer the water 
from the working-face to some central point where a large 
pump may eject it from the mine. 
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Tur Pump on Its Truck 


Such a gathering pump as manufactured by the J. C. 
Stine Co., of Tyrone, Penn., was described on page 380 of 
Coat Ace for Feb. 27, 1915. More recently, however, 
another improvement has been added to this pump. This 
consists in making the bedplate of the pump the platform 
of a truck which may be made to fit any 
gage of mine track and is provided with 
removable truck wheels. 

As a gathering pump is of necessity 
temporary in its nature and used in one 
place for only a short time, this feature 
of building the bedplate as a truck will 
be at once appreciated by mining-men. 
The pump may thus be readily trans- 
ported from one portion of the workings 
to another and blocked in place on the 
track while a place is being pumped out 
or it may be removed from the track and 
blocked in position on the mine floor. In 
case the pump may be wanted in one 
position for any considerable length of time, the wheels 
of the truck may be removed and laid to one side and 
the bedplate mounted on a light foundation in the usual 
manner. It will thus be readily seen that the truck bed- 
plate adds the feature of flexibility to a piece of equip- 
ment the utility and reliability of which have already been 
clearly demonstrated. 

ligh Efficiency in Minee- 
Pumping Machinery 


The use of electricity for power distribution in coal 
mines is increasing so rapidly that the necessity of keep- 
ing the cost of current at a minimum is receiving the 
most careful attention. Among other equipment in which 
a marked saving is possible the mine-pumping machinery 
assumes an important place; and to secure such a saving 
the adoption of pumps of the highest possible mechanical 
efficiency is necessary. 
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The accompanying illustration shows a mine pump of 
high efficiency. This machine was built by the Epping- 
Carpenter Pump Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., and repre- 
sents the standard practice of this builder. This machine 
is a horizontal duplex double-acting unit, having plungers 
81 in. in diameter with a 24-in. stroke. The pump is of 
the direct-flow pattern, and is guaranteed to deliver 1000 
gal. per min. against a total head of 800 ft., with an effi- 
ciency of 88 per cent. Machines of this type are also built 
in 36-in., 42-in. and 48-in. stroke, with guaranteed effi- 
ciencies ranging from 90 to 92 per cent. 

A study recently made, in connection with a certain 
coal-mine installation, of the relative costs of power for 
reciprocating and centrifugal pumps showed that the say- 
ing through using the reciprocating in preference to the 
centrifugal type of machine would pay for the difference 
in cost between the two in from 114 to 2 years. 

It will be noted that in the design of the pump here 
shown many features are embodied tending toward high 
efficiency. Among these might be mentioned the follow- 
ing: The direct flow of the water through the pump; that 
is, no reversal of flow, which eliminates shock and conse- 
quently secures a rounding-off of the peaks on the amper- 
age curve. The use of leather-faced pump valves, and of 
cut herringbone gears, pinion and pinion shaft being made 
from one forging. Four-part adjustable main bearings; 
the bearings provided for the pinion shaft, are ring-oil- 
ing and made with removable shells. They are ad- 
justable as to position, insuring perfect parallelism of 
gear and pinion teeth. The shafts are supported in two 
main bearings, securing perfect alignment. All bearings 





THE Power-Driven DupLex PLUNGER PUMP 


are unusually large, while the frames are in one piece, 
resting upon the foundation throughout the entire length. 

The pump illustrated herewith is installed in a mine 
where the water is unusually good. The same type of 
machine is, however, manufactured with complete wood 
lining for installation where bad mine water, such as is 
encountered in many localities in western Pennsylvania, 
is to be handled. 
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If an alternating current be transmitted through a con- 
ductor, portions of the electric energy supplied may be 
transformed into heat in four different ways, each resulting 
in an energy loss and in a corresponding reduction of the 
current-carrying capacity. ‘These losses are: the energy re- 
yuired to overcome ohmic resistance, a loss of energy due 
to skim effect, foucault or eddy currents and dielectric hys- 
teresis losses in the insulating material. While the amount 
of heat developed under ordinary service conditions by any 
one of the last three mentioned causes would probably be 
small, the aggregate amount tends to increase the temper- 
ature of the conductor, which increases its resistance, re- 
duces its carrying capacity and shortens the life of the in- 
sulation. 
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Wood and Lead Lined Coal 
Mine Station Pump 


The accompanying illustration shows a duplex double 
plunger electrically driven mine station pump of the 
wood and lead lined pattern built by Boyts, Porter & 
Co., Connellsville, Penn. The size of this machine is, 
plungers, 10 in. diameter, 12 in. stroke, piping 12 in. 
suction and 10 in. discharge. It is operated by a 75-hp. 
Westinghouse 230-volt d.c. motor, through double-reduc- 
tion cut herringbone gears of the Falk type. 

This type of pump embodies the practical experience 
of over 45 years in dealing with mine pumping at first 
hand. It is built heavy and strong and of the best 
grade of material, the bronze employed being especially 
prepared for resisting the action of mine water. 

All portions of the entire water end of the pump are 
protected by wood lining wherever possible. Where this 
is impossible—as for instance, in the case of the neck 
of valve chambers and the lids therefor—it is protected 
by lead cast solid to these parts. The result is a pump 
which is extremely durable and one which will resist 
the action of mine water for a long period of time. 








RECIPROCATING Pump witH DousLE-REDUCTION 
HERRINGBONE GEARS 


Before the present method of wood lining pumps was 
evolved, an entire water end of bronze was the only 
type that would endure. This was extremely expensive. 
The writer recalls some of the larger sized pumps in- 
stalled in the Connellsville region with bronze water 
ends which weighed approximately 714 tons. The mine 
water here encountered was so strongly acidulous that a 
cement lined water end would eat out. Enamel also 
proved useless in protecting cast-iron parts. 

The hning of pumps with wood met these conditions 
admirably, not only securing greater durability and sav- 
ing in repairs and attention, but also in first cost, and 
has proved beyond doubt the advantages of the wood 
lined type of pump in many years of constant service. 

The demand for electrically driven mine pumps is 
fast exceeding that for those of the steam- or air-driven 
type. Many of the older mining operations have elec- 
trified, thereby effecting a considerable saving in the 
cost of pumping. This has been shown by test. 

A recent test made to show a comparison of cost be- 
tween electrically driven pumps and the old system of 
steam- or air-driven machines showed a reduction from 
750 tons of boiler coal per month with three shifts of 
firemen, three pumpers and three assistants to 300 tons 
of coal per month with one pumper and two firemen. 
Furthermore, there was a decided increase in output. 
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A New Type of Centrifugal 
Pump 


As centrifugal pumps are ordinarily built, an impeller 
is employed for each stage. The Rees Roturbo multi- 
stage pump employs the principle of impellers in series 
and has one-half as many impellers as there are stages. 
Each impeller has a double eye and answers for two 
stages. Because of this fact it is possible to reduce the 
overall dimensions of the machine and at the same time 
obtain a perfect hydraulic balance or neutralization of end 
thrust by means of conducting the water from one stage 
to the next in a proper manner. 





A SINGLE-IMPELLER PUMP 


The impellers are of bronze or cast iron, fitted with 
renewable eye-rings which mate with renewable casing- 
rings, both being internally lubricated by water under 
pressure. 

A flat bridge between the stages of each impeller elim- 
inates leakage. The impellers are keyed to the shaft and 
held in position longitudinally by means of bronze sleeves 
which cover and protect the shaft and are keyed to and 
locked upon it, thereby holding the impellers securely in 
position. 

Each diffuser is of such a type as to contain the diffus- 
ing passages of each impeller; thus two diffusers are 
really combined in one, the overall dimensions being there- 
by reduced. 

The pump shaft and impellers are supported in two 
bearings lubricated by double oil rings, while the bear- 
ings are supported on brackets on either head of the pump 
and are external to the casing. The glands are ample in 
size and are sealed by water under pressure. 

The standard casings are sufficiently heavy to easily 
withstand any stress to which they may be subjected. They 
are split vertically and all water joints are made tight 
by lead packing. In the tail-bearing bracket is placed a 
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two-way ball thrust, which serves the purpose of keeping 
the impellers in line with the diffusers. 

Pumps of this type obtain a high efficiency over a wide 
range. This range generally extends from 50 to 70 per 
cent. on either side of the normal duty point, without 
dropping over 5 per cent. from the highest efficiency. 

The chief reason for this high efficiency over a wide 
range of duty is the fact that the impellers, being drums 
or reservoirs of considerable size, have a capacity such 
that the water passing through them moves slowly. This 
reduces the friction in the impeller without the necessity 
of polishing its inner surfaces. 

This slow movement of the water through the impellers 
and other passages of the pump has many advantages, 
chief among which is the fact that under these circum- 
stances the abrading or wearing away of the impellers, cas- 
ing and diffusers is much less when handling gritty water 
or that containing sand than in pumps where the water ve- 
locity is high. Under these circumstances the normal 
efficiency of the pump is maintained over a considerable 
period of time. 
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A Gathering Pump Embodying 
Some New Ideas 


Although the initial outlay in one gathering pump is 
comparatively small, it should be considered as important, 
as in most cases it is necessary to use a considerable num- 
ber of these machines scattered about the mine. For this 
reason, the investment should be considered not as apply- 
ing to a single machine representing a small amount. but 
as applying to a number of pumps amounting in the ag- 
gregate to a large sum. 

The extent to which a mine depends upon the gather- 
ing pump should impress the manufacturer with the im- 
portance of designing and building such a machine for ser- 
vice rather than to sell at a low price. The extent of de- 
velopment and the rate at which it may be carried on are 
largely dependent upon the service rendered by the gather- 
ing pump. If working-places cannot be kept dry, too 
great a number of such places are required in order to se- 
cure a given production, and the development cost becomes 
excessive. On the other hand, if water cannot be kept 
away from tke faces in advancing headings, the develop- 
ment is slow, and not enough working-places can be se- 
cured to insure a given tonnage. 

It is therefore of first importance that the gathering 


pump employed should be reliable in every particular. 


Next to reliability it should be obtainable at the lowest 
price consistent with known quality. 

A pump that has been designed and is being built 
with this idea in mind has been recently placed upon the 
market by the Pneumelectric Machine Co., of Syracuse, 
N. Y. Some features of unusual interest have been 
embodied in its design. 

There has always been a divergence of opinion among 
mining-men as to what constitutes the most desirable fea- 
tures for pumps of this kind. In order to ascertain what 
ideas were most commonly held concerning the various 
points to be taken into consideration in the construction 
of such a pump, many practical as well as scientific min- 
ing-men were consulted, and the pump as now made rep- 
resents the composite of ideas thus secured. 

Advantage has been taken of the careful study and prac- 
tical application of the use of different alloys and the spe- 
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cial heat treatment thereof in order to produce parts of 
the greatest strength and longest wearing qualities. The 
material used for each individual element has: been se- 
lected, therefore, particularly for the service which it:is 
to perform, both with respect to strength and wearing 
qualities. Simplicity has also been carefully studied, so 
that but few parts are employed, all of which are easy of 
access, both for examination and replacement. In addi- 
tion to this the method of oiling and lubrication is unusual 
and has proved to be quite satisfactory. 

The pump is of the piston type, with a stuffing-hox of 
ample size and easily accessible. The piston design has 
been carefully worked out, and no small bolts or tapped 
holes which are liable to corrode have been employed. 
All studs in the cylinder are anchored ‘in bottomed holes 
in order to protect them from the effect of acidulous 
water. The pump lining is pressed into the bore thus 
eliminating the necessity for screws, while all openings 
and water passages are exceptionally large, allowing the 
water to flow through the pump with but slight resistance. 





THE Pump AND Its Drivine Motor 


All bearings are of bronze, so that their replacement 
or repair may be accomplished without removing the pump 
from the mine. All bearings are lubricated by a felt wiper 
oil reservoir system. This entirely eliminates the use of 
oil cups or other devices which may require attention: 
at the time of starting or stopping the pump. Reservoirs 
are cast into the frame at points near the bearings, with 
openings leading thereto. These openings are provided 
with wicks, so that oil is fed to the shaft only at such 
times as it may be in motion. These reservoirs are care- 
fully covered to prevent the entrance of dirt, but are easily 
accessible and may be readily cleaned. 

The crosshead guides are also Inbricated from an oil 
reservoir cast into the frame. The connecting-rod is 
provided with a suitable oil reservoir, which is connected 
to each bushing by channels through which the lubricant 
is forced by the splashing caused in the reciprocation 
of the rod. Felt wicks and grooves cut in the bushings 
distribute the lubricant uniformly and to a proper amount 
over the bearing surfaces. 

This system of oiling not only results in economy, but 
also insures the proper lubrication of all surfaces with 
the least amount of attention, and is consequently a highly 
desirable feature in connection with a machine of this 
kind that must be employed at distant points and fre- 
quently started and stopped without having an attendant 
make certain that it is in proper working condition 
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In order to make it possible to start and stop this pump 
without the necessity for a man going to it, a motor is 
employed which can be thrown, directly onto the, line 
without the necessity of a starting resistance. It is there- 
fore possible for the pump to be started by simply throw- 
ing a switch in the power house or at any other convenient 
point in the mine. 

In many cases the use of acid-resisting materials in 
the water end of the pump becomes necessary on account 
of the strong acidity of the water encountered. Special 
attention has accordingly been given this point, and an 
acid-resisting material of high quality has been secured 
from which to construct the water end. The pump has 
been operated in some of the strengest mine water to be 
found, and the results have been highly satisfactory. The 
material employed has fully demonstrated its ability to 
withstand extremely strong acid water without undue de- 
terioration. 

The water end is constructed of materials suited to the 
kind of water that is to be handled. The pump can there- 
fore be procured with plain cast-iron water end, with acid- 
resisting cylinder lining, piston and rod, valves and valve 
seats, or with a solid acid-resisting water end. 

The base is constructed so that axles may be employed 
and truck wheels placed thereon, so that the pump may 
be easily moved from one place to another. It is believed 
by the manufacturers that every point has been consid- 
ered in connection with this pump and that a machine 
has been produced of the greatest reliability at a compara- 
tively small price. 


An Acid-Proof Pump 
By C. W. CrawForp* 


In the development of pumps used in mines the orig- 
inal plan was a vertical plunger or piston driven by a 
crank and gearing at the surface. In the plunger pumps, 
the plunger and pump-rods were designed to equal about 
one-half the weight of the column of water to equalize 
the power on both strokes, the plunger being arranged 
to work through a chamber or cup of oil on the stuffing- 
box whereby the lubrication was constant and directly ap- 
plied. This was the best of all mine pumps when proper- 
ly installed—then called lifting pumps. 

Piston pumps were used more or less at the same time, 
50 years and more ago. In the latter the cylinders were 
bored, but not always lined with brass, and the bucket 
plungers made of brass were fitted with cup leathers in a 
substantial way. But in those times, as now, the acid 
water played havoc with the cylinders. These were used 
in some of the extensive mines in Pennsylvania with very 
indifferent success. 

Later on, during the Civil War, direct steam pumps 
came into use, and these, like the bucket plunger type, 
were at first made with plain iron cylinders, which gave 
trouble in acid water. Later pump-makers used liners 
of rolled brass fitted with butt joints. These soon wore 
out and made more trouble. 


Piuncer Pumps Have an ADVANTAGE WHEN WoRKED 
VERTICALLY 

The steam pumps held the field when fairly introduced 

because of their convenience and portability, but it was 

soon found the cylinder liners had to be of more substan- 





*President, Crawford & McCrimmon Co., Brazil, Ind. 
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tial material than sheet brass. The majority of the pumps 
to the present ‘time have been piston pumps, but the 
plunger pumps have’ some advantage when worked ver- 


tically, as above'stated. The valve seats of all pumps give: 


as much trouble as the cylinders, while pump-rods and 
pistons fare very little better in strong acid water. The 
experiment of babbitt-covered rods has met with consid- 
erable success in the hands of careful engineers, but this 
cannot be considered permanent. 

The principal terror of the coal-mining trade consists 
in the vicious acid water found in nearly all mines and 
its action on the pumps discharging it. The dullness of 
the coal trade is discouraging, but it is temporary, while 
the menace of the acid water is perpetual and everlasting 
whether the mine is working or idle. Plenty of pumps 
are to be had in the market, and all of them are efficient 
for the time being, but they are not built to resist acid 
water indefinitely; hence the duty of the pumpman is 
more or less onerous, and it frequently happens that 
pumps of the most reputable makers are eaten up past re- 
pairing in six months. 

These are iron-body pumps with bronze cylinder liners, 
pistons, rods and valve seats, all parts of which are at- 
tacked by the acid, aggravated by the friction of packing 
and the wash of the water. Solid bronze water-ends are 
subject to the same wear and tear and frequently give out 
in a year. The ultimate fact in the pump proposition is 
that there are but few acid-proof pumps adapted to min- 
ing purposes. 

The history of one such machine is a long story of par- 
tial success and partial failure in combating the enemy. 
The wearing parts of this particular pump are of a metal- 
lic composition that is as hard as tempered tool steel, 
and at the same time proof against all the ordinary 
acids contained in mine water; hence the wear is reduced 
to a minimum, and the life of the pump, barring acci- 
dents and abuse, is prolonged indefinitely. The prefer- 
ence is given to piston pumps for the present, but plunger 
pumps will be included later. As a necessary consequence 
the added material and labor will enhance the cost of these 
pumps somewhat, but the slight advance will be rebated 
in the reduced operating expense and the longer life of 
the pumps, every part of the interior of these pumps be- 
ing practically invulnerable. 

The acid-proof pumps designed for mines and referred 
to in the foregoing are built by Crawford & McCrimmon 
Co., Brazil, Ind. They may be driven by steam or elec- 
tricity. 


Monster Centrifugal Pump 
Imstallation 


Modern engineering enterprises are, wherever possible, 
conducted on a gigantic scale; for it has been found here, 
as in business, that doing things by wholesale is cheaper 
than retail methods. A recent case illustrating this oc- 
curred in New Orleans, where very large quantities of 
water had to be handled in drainage work; and to meet 
the requirements four immense centrifugal pumps were 
ordered, which are said to be the largest of their kind in 
the world. 

These big pumps have a delivery opening of 78 in. 
diameter, and are capable of delivering 168,000 gal. of 
water per minute at a 1-ft. head, which is equal to the 
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flow of a good-sized stream. The head of water will 
vary under different working conditions from 1 to 13 ft., 
and at this latter difference of level 90,000 gal..per min, 
ean be handled; but the pumps are, required to turn 
much faster than at low lifts, for whereas ‘they do their 
work at 55 r.p.m. when the head is but 1 ft., it requires 
113 r.p.m. to move the stated amount at the 13-ft. head. 
This, however, is by no means excessive, and the pumps 
will be economically operated by Nordberg-Corliss com- 
pound condensing engines. 

Besides these monsters there is a fifth pump in the 
outfit which has an outlet of 48 in. and a capacity of 47,- 
500 gal. per minute at a 3-ft. head, as against 156,000 gal. 
at the corresponding lift by its big brothers. These pumps 
are built by the Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., 
of Philadelphia. 
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Securing Power from the Exe 


haust ofa Pump > 

At many coal mines direct-acting steam pumps are 
employed under ground to rid the workings of water. 
This water is raised to the surface and discharged into 
some nearby stream or watercourse. The steam after 
operating the pump is piped to the surface and allowed 
to escape into the atmosphere. 

The accompanying illustration shows how some of the 
heat contained in the exhaust steam may be utilized for 
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EXHAUST STEAM FROM MINE PUMPS 
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the generation of electric current. The steam as it comes 
from the mine pump is passed through an eliminator, 
and thence to a low-pressure turbine, which exhausts to a 
surface condenser. The water discharged from the mine 
pump is passed through this condenser on its way to the 
watercourse, and thus condenses the steam. 

By this means a source of energy which goes to waste in 
considerable quantity around many coal mines is turned 
toa useful end. In the particular case which is illustrated 
herewith, approximately 200 kw. of power is secured from 
steam which hitherto had gone to waste. The only live 
steam required is that necessary to operate the condenser 
pump, which is shown placed under the condenser. There 
is of course an overhead charve owing to the investment 
in the necessary low-pressure turbine and generator, to- 
gether with a slight amount of extra piping. The mo- 
tive power, however, costs practically nothing. 
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Mentucky Mining Institute 
Meeting 

The Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its fourth 
annual meeting ‘at Pineville, Ky., on May 14 and 15. The 
tentative program is as follows: Friday morning, start- 
ing at 7 o’clock, trip to'the mines in the vicinity of Pine- 
ville, going as far as Benham and returning by way of 
Coxton, Ky., where lunch will be served by K. U. Me- 
guire, of the Harlan Coal Co., reaching Pineville at 
4 p.m. Friday evening, at 7 o’clock sharp, the banquet 
will be held. Saturday morning at 8:30, business meet- 
ing and consideration of papers; Saturday afternoon at 
2 o’clock, first-aid meet with prizes, amounting to over 
$400; Saturday night, consideration of papers. 
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International Railway Fuel Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Chicago, May 17-20. Secretary, C. G. Hall, 922 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting in Trinidad, Colo., June 8, 9 and 10. Secretary, F. W. 
Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 


West Virginia Mining Institute will hold its summer meet- 
ing at Wheeling, W. Va., June 15 and 16. Secretary, E. N. 
Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. 


The American Society of Me :shanical Engineers will hold 
its summer meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-25, 1915. Sec- 
retary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 


The Illinois Mining Institute will hold its next meeting at 
Danville, Ill., May 27-29, 1915. The officers of the Institute are: 
President, J. W. Starks, Georgetown, IIl.; first vice-president, 
William Burton, Herrin, Ill.; second vice-president, Fred C. 
Pfahler, Belleville, Ill.; secretary and treasurer, Martin Bolt, 
Springfield, Ill. 

The Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its summer meet- 
ing at Pineville, Ky., May 14 and 15, 1915. Secretary-treas- 
urer, Ivan P. Tashof, Lexington, Ky. 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold 
its annual convention June 29 to July 2, 1915, inclusive, at 
Deer Park, Md. Headquarters will be at the Deer Park Hotel. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, New York. 


The Coal Operators of West Virginia under the auspices 
of the Norfolk & Western operators, in conjunction with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines and the Huntington Chamber cf Com- 
merce, will hold a state-wide first-aid and mine-rescue field 
reeet and contest in Huntington, W. Va., May 14, 1915. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Company’s Liability for Malicious Prosecution—.\ coal com- 
pany is liable in damages for malicious prosecution instituted 
against a person by its superintendent acting in the line of the 
corporation’s business affairs. (West Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals, Lyons vs. Davy-Pocahontas Coal Co., 84 Southeast- 
ern Reporter 744.) 

Validity of Ohio Anti-Secreen Law—The Ohio law which 
provides that where miners’ compensation is based upon ton- 
nage of coal mined they must be paid according to the total 
of all coal contained in the mine car in which it has been 
removed from the mine, except that no greater percentage of 
dirt and impurities shall be contained therein than that as- 
certained to be unavoidable by the State Industrial Commis- 
sion, whose orders are subject to review, and except that 
operators and miners may agree upon a docking system, is 
not invalid as violating the constitutional guaranty of f-ee- 
dom of contract, but is a valid exercise of the state’s police 
power. (United States Supreme Court, Rail & River Coal Co. 
vs. Yaple, 35 Supreme Court Reporter 359.) 

Equipment ef Coal Cars—Under the laws of Alabama a 
coal operator is liable for injury to a miner resulting as a 
direct consequence of the operator’s failure to equip cars with 
safety appliances to prevent their running away and down 
into a mine to the peril of miners. (Alabama Supreme Court, 
Setzer vs. Burnwell Coal Co., 67 Southern Reporter 604.) 
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Some Large Steam Pumps 


The art of building direct-acting steam pumps for 
mine service might appear to the casual observer to be 
making but slow progress. The type of these machines 
now built and installed closely parallels, if not exactly 
duplicates, the units constructed 5 to 10 years ago. 

The direct-acting duplex pump has arava. been the 
steam-driven machine most favored for use in draining 
American coal mines. This is probably due to the fact 
that the space available underground places a limit upon 
the dimensions of the subterranean pumping engine. 





Pump 


Fic. 1. GENERAL VIEW OF 
This limit of height, length and breadth was for the ma- 
jority of cases reached some years ago. ‘Today if greater 
pumping capacity is required, it is in many Cases, more 
economical to install several units than one extremely 
large pump. 

The Goyne Steam Pump Co., of Ashland, Penn., is at 
present building two duplex direct-acting compound steam 
pumps of large size. One of these units is for the Mid- 


Valley Coal Co., and is an exact duplicate of a pump built 
some seven years ago and will be installed in a continu- 
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ation of the original pump-room. The size of this ma- 
chine is 23&39x14x48 in. The condenser employed will 
be a 12x18x18-in. single-cylinder machine of the spray 
type. 

Dis pump differs from the other that will be installed 
in the Mary D. colliery only in the size of the steam end. 
This is due to a slight difference in the head against 
which the two machines will act and to the conditions of 
steam pressure. 





Fic. 3. THe CoNnpDENSER EMPLOYED 


The accompanying illustrations show the pump that 
will be installed in the Mary D. colliery and the condenser 
to which exhaust will be made. The size of the pump is 
24642x14x48 in. It will be located about 1200 ft. from the 
boiler-house and will handle 2500 gal. per min. against_a 
vertical head of 620 ft. 

The steam end of the pump is of Goyne standard 
compound type, the high-pressure cylinders equipped 
with the Goyne cutoff attachment, which effects a consid- 
erable saving of steam, while at the same time permitting 
the pump to operate at a higher piston speed than 
would otherwise be obtainable. . 

The water end of the pump, which is of the 
16-valve-chamber type, is protected from the ac- 
tion of acidulous mine-water in its entirety. The 
entire water end is designed especially for wood 
lining, and all the castings, except the division 
plates between the working barrels, form true cir- 
cles, into which are accurately fitted staves of 
seasoned white pine. ‘The division plates are pro- 
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Sip—E AND END Views oF THE Pump 
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Fie. 4. Pump INsTaLLATION aT Exeter Couuiery, 600 


Er. UNDERGROUND 


their faces covered with a special acid-resisting alloy. All 
packing-box throats are thoroughly protected by heavy 
machined bronze bushings which are tightly forced into 
place. 

The condenser employed is of a heavy pattern spray 
type designed especially to cope with acidulous mine-wa- 





Fig. 5. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GOYNE PUMP AT 
EXETER COLLIERY 


ter. It is full bronze fitted throughout. This condenser 
avoids the delicate mechanism sometimes found in ma- 
chines for this purpose, and therefore reduces the upkeep 
to a minimum. 

March Anthracite Shipments 


The shipment of anthracite during March was 4,985,398 
tons as compared with 5,164,703 tons in March, 1914, a 
decrease of 219,305 tons, but the tonnage of the Lehigh & 
New England was not given by the Bureau of Anthracite 
Statistics. The amount of coal on hand at tidewater ship- 
ping ports increased 91,117 tons, from 782,581 tons on 
Feb. 28 to 873,698 tons on Mar. 31. 

The Philadelphia & Reading led for the month with 
961,415 tons, the Lehigh Valley was second with 894,031 
tons and the Lackawanna was third with 644,932 tons. 
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The Delaware & Hudson carried 617,605 tons, the Erie 
593,250 tons, the Central of New Jersey 578,322 tons, 
the Pennsylvania 544,023 tons and the New York, On- 
tario & Western 151.820 tons. 


cy 
Itinerary of Bureau of Mines 
Rescue Cars 


CAR NO. 8 
Glenalum, W. Va., Mar. 23 to Mar. 28. 
Thacker, W. Va., Mar. 29 to Apr. 7. 
Redjacket, W. Va., Apr. 8 to Apr. 18. 
Williamson, W. Va., Apr. 19 to Apr. 29. 
Chattaroy, W. Va., Apr. 30 to May 9. 
Huntington, W. Va., May 10 to May 15. 


CAR NO. 6 


Yatesboro, Penn., Apr. 17 to May 1. 
Soldier, Penn., May 1 to May 8. 
Wishaw, Penn., May 8 to May 15. 


New Sprinkler System for Coal 
Breakers 


Sprinkler systems which can be turned on by hand 
from outside the building have been installed in 14 of the 
wooden anthracite- 
breakers of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn, 
Tests of these sys- 
tems before a 
mittee of the Under- 
writers’ Association 
of Pennsylvania have 
resulted in a substan- 
tial reduction in the 
high rate of 
breaker insurance 
now in force, for 
breakers thus 
equipped. 

The new sprinkler system consists of pipes spaced 10 
or 15 ft. apart and equipped with nozzles pointing up- 
ward which dash water against convex or flat metal plates 
fastened to the feed pipes as shown. The water is thus 
diffused. About one hundred 2-in. nozzles are required 
to protect a large breaker. The nozzles are fed by 2-in. 
pipes, leading from various sizes of water mains. 

The new system supplements, but does not replace, the 
regular fire-fighting apparatus installed in every breaker, 
such as hose, standpipes, fire-pails, sand-pails, water-bar- 
rels and hand-grenades. When the system is operated, 
the interior is filled with a steady downpour of water, 
similar to a heavy rainstorm. At such a time it is pos- 
sible for men to enter the structure and attack the fire 
with the regular fire-fighting apparatus, the spray system 
being independent of the regular apparatus. Without 
such a system, it is almost impossible to enter a breaker 
which has caught fire; the conflagration is quick and hot, 
because of the numerous drafts throughout the immense 
structure—From Nngineering News. 
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The ring system of steam piping is a thing of the past and 
should never be used. It involves unnecessary expense, me- 
chanical complications, increased losses through radiation, 
increased danger from water collection and water hammer 
and it does not afford the additional security to the supply 
which is supposed to justify its adoption. 
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SY NOPSIS—Workingmen at the Nesquehoning 
colliery claimed the right to quit work at 3 p.m. 
instead of at 4 p.m., the time specified by the Le- 


high Coal & Navigation Co. The umpire denied 
the miners’ contention. In the Walsh-Rockefeller 
controversy the former charges that the latter has 
misrepresented the relation in which he stood to 
the management of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, 
and declares that the letters of Governor Ammons 
were written by Rockefeller agents. In south- 
eastern Ohio attempts at mediation continue. 
—————— 


George Gray, one of the umpires of the Anthracite Con- 
ciliation Board, has decided against certain classes of work- 
men employed in the Nesquehoning colliery of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. They contended that they ought to be 
permitted to quit work at 3 p.m. instead of at 4 pm. The 
decision of the umpire was that the agreement in 1909 fixed 
4 p.m. as quitting time and the miners could not claim 
exemption from this provision. 


“Miners” Are Men Who Work in a Mine 


It was decided on Apr. 19 that the word ‘miner” in the 
state mining law was broad enough to cover all the 160 
candidates for mine foremen and assistant mine foremen in 
Schuylkill County whese certification had been held up by 
process of injunction because the men had not actually shot 
coal for five years at the face. 

The court says that all employees working in the mine 
may receive certificates if they are otherwise qualified. The 
mine workers are given three weeks in which to file an 
appeal to the Supreme Court from the decision of the Dauphin 
County Court. Until that time the injunction restraining 
the Department of Mines from granting the certificates is 
still in force. 


The Manners and Morals of Committeemen 


The United States Commission on Industrial Relations 
is about to resume sessions in Washington, D. C., and Frank 
P. Walsh, the chairman, is again telling the public in advance 
what he expects to prove. 

When we remember that the President appointed a labor 
agitator and a man who might well be regarded as a neutral, 
Hywell Davies, to decide the rights and wrongs of the eastern 
Ohio situation and then held up the report for several weeks 
in order to help a final settlement, we are surprised at the 
contrast in this instance. Here the chairman of the commis- 
sion, because he is the friend of a party in the controversy, 
instead of trying to conciliate matters, gives out his conclu- 
sions before the whole evidence is presented and in such a 
provocative manner that it is well calculated to prevent 
harmonious relations. 


What Committeemen Should Not Do 


Government commissions need to learn something from 
the courts. Their decisions should not be subject to presi- 
dential demurrers and certainly not to presidential correc- 
tion, neither should they state their conclusions prior to 
the completion of the investigation on which their judgment 
is supposed to be based. Men like Senator Martine and F. J. 
Walsh, who have both conducted commissions as means of 
advancing political propaganda, should be brought sharply 
to task. 

The pulpit in the church, the class-room of the Sunday 
School and the rostrums of Cooper Union and Carnegie Hall 
are places to be avoided by those whose work is judicial. 
They are no places in which to discuss conclusions before 
the inquiry is completed. The manners of government 
investigators need regulation. The action of Senator Martine 
should be a crime punishable by impeachment and that of 
Frank S. Walsh should be gently corrected by fine and im- 
prisonment, wholly without regard to the truth or falsehood 
of their conclusions. It must be conceded, however, that the 
offenses of these commissioners have been against the ethics 
of their profession rather than against the law. 


Walsh Says that Rockefeller \/rote Letters for Ammons 
Mr. Walsh declares that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., actually 


' directed the action of his subordinates throughout the Col- 


orado strike and did not leave matters so unreservedly in 
their hands as he testified on the stand. He says John D. 
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Rockefeller, Jr., “presumed to dictate letters that were sent 
out to the President of the United States and to the governors 
of the States over the signature of the Governor of Colorado.” 

The first categorical denial came from Governor Ammons. 
Rockefeller’s final reply was more detailed and therefore 
appeared later, on Apr. 25. He stated that Governor Ammons 
sent Major E. J. Boughton, adjutant-general of Colorado, in 
May of last year to New York City. Mr. Rockefeller says in 
his letter: 


I never met Major Boughton, but he told Mr. Lee, of the 
Rockefeller office, that Governor Ammons had been much 
disturbed over the misunderstanding which prevailed in the 
Eastern States concerning many phases of the Colorado strike. 

Major Boughton asked Mr. Lee if he had in mind any 
effective way of getting the facts before the public, and 
he suggested that a letter be written by Governor Ammons 
to the President of the United States and to the governors 
of other states setting forth the situation as Governor Ammons 
saw it. Major Boughton stated that he could not tell how 
the Governor would regard such a suggestion and that even- 
Major Boughton himself would have to convey the suggestion 
through General Chase, Major Boughton’s superior officer. 
To get the matter into shape for consideration Major Boughton 
asked Mr. Lee to make his suggestion concrete by preparing 
a draft of the kind of letter which he had in mind. As a 
basis for the preparation of this draft Major Boughton sent 
Mr. Lee a memorandum of his own views of the situation. 

The memorandum written by me and referred to in one 
of my letters as having been sent by me to Mr. Lee was 
nothing more than a rough draft of a statement concerning 
the Colorado situation which I had drawn up in answer to 
statements which had appeared in the press, but which had 
never been used. 

This memorandum was incomplete and only suggestive. 
When I learned of Mr. Lee’s suggestion to Major Boughton, 
it occurred to me that this memorandum contained material 
which Mr. Lee might find helpful in that connection. Mr. Lee 
drafted his ideas and sent them to Major Boughton, but they 
were never even submitted to General Chase, let alone to the 
Governor. From Governor Ammons’ statement in the mining 
papers it is obvious that he never knew that such a sugges- 
tion had been made. 





Rockefeller Did Not Plan to Buy Up Newspapers 


Mr. Rockefeller denies that he at any time ventured to 
direct the action of his subordinates relative to the strike 
situation and says that the correspondence secured by the 
eccmmission in response to the subpoena duces tecum proves 
only that he did not influence their action. He denies another 
charge that he had a plan to publish a string of daily papers. 
A man Mr. Rockefeller had never even heard of wrote to 
Mr. Lee suggesting such a course, and Mr. Rockefeller declares 
that the only excuse Mr. Walsh has for his charges is that 
Mr. Lee referred to this letter in his correspondence with Mr. 
Rockefeller, 

Nor is it true that Mr. Rockefeller had a plan of financing 
the official organ of the National Chamber of Commerce. This 
publication is known as “The Nation’s Business” and is dis- 
tributed without charge to the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Mr. Rockefeller states that 
the president of that body applied to him for his support for 
the paper on various occasions, and though he thought the 
proposition legitimate he never acted favorably on it. 

Another statement to the effect that Mr. Bowers praised 
Mr. Murphy for not giving information regarding the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. to Ethelbert Stewart, the representative of 
the Department of Labor, is denied, and Mr. Rockefeller 
further denies that Mr, Stewart asked for any information 
whatever. 

Mr. Walsh expects to call Mr. Rockefeller, Mother Jones 
and several other persons connected with the Colorado 
troubles. On Apr. 28 Mr. Walsh made a reply to Mr. Rocke- 
feller which had but one effect—that of substantiating the 
force of Mr. Rockefeller’s argument. 


There May Soon Be Peace in Eastern Ohio 


The principal event in the eastern Ohio strike situation 
during the past week was the effort of Governor Willis to 
bring about an agreement. He undertook the role of mediator 
and called a conference of miners and operators at Canton, 
Apr. 24. He spoke at length to both sides urging a settlement. 
While it was presumed that he had a plan, he frankly said 
he had none, although he believed that an adjustment could 
be reached. Governor Willis was accompanied by J. M. Roan, 
chief deputy of the Industrial Commission of Ohio and the 
safety commissioner of mines, who took a part in the meeting. . 

After the talk from the Governor each side met separately 
and named members of the joint scale committee. The oper- 
ators’ representatives consist of W. R. Woodford, H. E. Wil- 
lard, C. E. Maurer, R. L. Wildermuth, Joseph Pursglove, S. H. 
Robbins and G. M. Jones. The miners’ representatives are J. 
P. White, national president of the United Mine Workers. of 
America; Lee Hall, Charles J. Albasin, Fritz Fraetz, Charles 
Fischer, Jerome Watson and William Somerville. After organ- 
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izing, the joint scale committee immediately adjourned to meet 
in Cleveland at 10 a.m., Apr. 27. 


Dangers of Mining According to Methods Favored by Union 


One of the features of the session at Cleveland was the 
attendance of the mine superintendents to discuss methods of 
safety in mining and the conservation’ of the coal supply. 
Mining with wide rooms and a road up the center as now 
practiced is not conducive either to the safety of the men 
or the conservation of the coal supply. 

The meeting at Cleveland in the Hollenden Hotel really 
appears on going to press to be likely to result in an agree- 
ment. The miners’ representatives still hold firm to the 47c. 
rate, to which they are irrevocably pledged. But they see 
that concessions must be made in every other direction, and 
it is rumored that they are willing to reduce allowances for 
rock handling and brushing to such an extent that the price 
of run-of-mine machine-mined coal at 42c., with the present 
allowances, would be practically equivalent to 47c. with those 
allowances modified as suggested. 

Cc. E. Maurer, of the Glen’s Run Coal Co., the chairman of 
the preliminary conference of operators, mine superintendents 
and bosses, is said to have remarked, “I believe this is the 
first time the miners have met us with the definite idea of 
making a contract.” 


Baird Halberstadt’s Amniver- 
sary Party 

On Saturday, Apr. 24, Capt. Baird Halberstadt, geol- 
ogist and coal-mining man of Pottsville, Penn., invited 
a number of his friends to join him in a little celebration, 
marking one-third of a century’s service in the field of 
geology and mining. The whole affair was unique in 
its character and brought together a notable assemblage 
of American scientists. Admiral Robert E. Peary was 





CapTaIn BatrpD HALBERSTADT 


the guest of honor, while geologists and coal-mining men 
from far and near made up the remainder of the party. 

Captain Halberstadt has long desired to show his co- 
workers in the field of geology the wonders of the coal 
formations in the southern anthracite field, and he se- 
lected this anniversary occasion as a suitable time for 
such a reunion. Mr. Halberstadt’s guests arrived in 
Pottsville Friday evening, at which time where was an 
informal reception at the Pottsville Club. Early Satur- 
day morning the entire party left Pottsville in automo- 
biles, which carried them through the various nearby 
coal-mining towns. Special attention was paid to the 
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large stripping operations of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. It was in these open-cut pits that the 
visiting geolegists had their best opportunity to study 
the peculiarities of the coal measures. 

W. J. Richards, president of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co. and a close friend of Captain Hal- 
berstadt, arranged a most interesting and instructive 
mining program for the visitors. During the morning, 
after inspecting the Bear Run stripping of the Reading 
company, the party was entertained by the Reading res- 
cue corps, which gave a demonstration of first-aid and 
rescue work. Draeger apparatus was used. The Read- 
ing company was one of the pioneers in this kind of 
work in the United States, and the thoroughness with 
which their first-aid men do their work indicates plainly 
the long and careful instruction they have received. 

Shortly after this the party arrived at the Maple Hill 
colliery, where a luncheon was served. Many of the 
visitors went down into the Maple Hill mine and were 
shown the methods of practical anthracite mining. In 
the afternoon, on the return trip to Pottsville, the Pine 
Knot colliery was visited, and the party was shown one 
of the newest and most modern power and hoisting plants 
in the anthracite field. It was especially noted by all 
that Mr. Richards’ mines are models of order. 

Saturday evening, again at the Pottsville Club, Captain 
Halberstadt entertained all his friends at a dinner com- 
mencing at 9 o’clock. The party was a merry one, and 
the after-dinner speeches were given in a vein of humor 
that kept the assemblage greatly amused until past the 
midnight hour. There were no dull moments for any- 
one, and few men were ever so highly honored, or so 
sincerely appreciated for their real worth as was Baird 
Halberstadt on Saturday evening. Captain Halberstadt 
has worked with industry and intelligence and to prove it 
the following met to pay their respects: 


Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, George Otis Smith, Marius 
R. Campbell, Prof. Frank Knowlton, Prof. George H. Ashley, 
Dr. Alfred H. Brooks, Dr. W. C. Mendenhall, Frank Sutton, 
Edward W. Parker, Charles Enzian, Prof. Henry Kummel, 
Profaslhomas yi: Watson,” Dr: I ‘GC. White, Drs Edward. B: 
Mathews, Prof. Frank De Wolf, Prof. H. A. Buehler, Prof. W. 
©; Hotchkiss, Prot, R. Cy Atlen, Dro By i Pairchild,. Dr, Gilbert 
Van Ingen, Dr. Charles E. Munroe, Prof. George W. Littlehales, 
Dr. W. R. Crane, Dr. Frederick B. Peck, Prof. Andrew S. 
McCreath, Prof. Bailey Willis, Capt. A. F. Lucas, Frank L. 
Hess, Floyd W. Parsons, Frederick W. Saward, W. J. Richards, 
S. D. Warriner, Edwin Ludlow, W. C. Whildin, Thomas Fisher, 
Morris Williams, Robert A. Quin, Frank A..Hill, John J. 
Tierney, E. A. Delaney, George M. Keiser, James B. Neale, 
William Auman, D. V. Randall, W. Corde Snyder, W. R. Rein- 
hardt, Reese Tasker, George S. Clemens, Claude F. Lewis, 
William P. Smythe, Joseph H. Garner, John F. Bevan, E. E. 
Kaercher, George B. Hadesty, John H. Pollard, James Mc- 
Donald, J. P. Jones, John Wood, Francis Critz, A. G. Blakeley, 
W. H. Lesser, J. P. Jennings, James Morris, J. E. Turk, R. H. 
Buchannon, A. E. Lehman, Edwin M. Chance, Horatio Morris, 
Edwin C. Luther, Arthur W. Shaefer, William <A. Cochran, 
William S. Pugh, Charles W. Wagner, Edward Brennan, Hon. 
James E. Roderick, M. J. Brennan, John Curran, Herbert 
Kynor, William Wells, Hon. MacEenry Wilhelm, Hon. R. H. 
Koch, Hon. Charles N. Brumm, William S. Leib, William B. 
Rockwell, E. L. Herndon, Robert Allison, W. H. Stout, William 
H. Lewis, Harry Hunter, Col. James Archbald, Hon. F. Pierce 
Mortimer, Hugh Dolan, Hon: A. lL. Shay, J. S. Ulmer, C. T. 
Brown, J. W. Fox, B. J. Smith, C. T. Mould, Dr. J. B. Rogers, 
Drow. lt eocenmeanyv, “or. W..c. bowers, €. We Unger, Dr, ‘H.-J. 
Herbein, James R. Williams, Frank Muehlhof, Capt. C. M. 
Wilhelm, Capt. S. B. Edwards, J. J. McKnight, Rev. Dr. 
James F. Powers, D. W.-Kaercher, George M. Roads, Dr. G. 
H. Halberstadt, G. A. Muehlhof, Dr. A. L. Gillars, Hon. James 
B. Reilly, W. G. Gregory, B. S. Simonds, H. I. Silliman, A. H. 
Roehrig, R. C. Shearer, A. H. Tiley, George H. Steidel, Hon. 
Cc. A. Snyder, Capt: Harry Chambers, Hon. R. D. Heaton, 
Daniel Duffy, T. B. Van Buren, George D. Evans. 
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Men and Americans Only 


Some time ago the industries were run “for revenue 
only.” In fact, if you read the incorporation articles of 
our companies you will see that any other purpose is whol- 
ly alien to the ends of corporations. Positively unlaw- 
ful, however beneficial, are many of the modern develop- 
ments. But these deviations from the strict letter of the 
law, these sundry engraftings of soul into organizations 
framed only to obey the letter of the law and to make a 
profit, are excused by the public, by a sort of general con- 
sent. 

Not a single bold spirit has risen in the courts to test 
the right of the corporation to become in all respects like 
a man and contribute to almost anything—except of 
course a political party or a selling agency. And every 
one is pleased that the corporation has been permitted 
to assert its place in the sun of genial friendship and 
fellowship. 

But so far most of the generosity exhibited by these 
fictitious individuals—corporations—has been confined 
to men and Americans only. The employees have been 
considered to the exclusion of the women and children 
dependent on them, and non-English speaking men have 
been too often forgotten. But this is being rectified rap- 
idly. The schools are being bettered; the villages are 
cleaned ; the milk is made pure; domestic science is taught, 
and sewing circles are established. Safety work is not 
now the sole end of sociological work, though it had its 
beginning in it. 

In its sociological work the Colorado Fuel & Tron Co. 
has advanced far beyond the rule of “men and Ameri- 
cans only” and is seeking the welfare of the women and 
children and of the aliens as well as those who speak Eng- 
lish. At its meet in Trinidad it expects to have a boccta 
contest for the Italians. The directors have noted that 
these foreigners are not playing baseball or basket-ball, 
but are amusing themselves with boccia (pronounced we 
believe boh-chee-ah), and so in order to enlist their inter- 
est in this absorbing game of bowls on an earthen alley 
it is to be made the basis for several eliminations and for 
a final contest at Trinidad, Colo. 

The boys and girls will have their fun competing for 
the basket-ball award. <A 100-yd. race for boys under 16, 
a 50-yd. dash for girls of the same age, an egg race for 
girls under 12, a three-legged race for boys of equal im- 
maturity, a nail-driving contest for women and a drill 
for the Boy Scouts will remove the partiality with which 
in so many coal villages the inhabitants have been treated. 

The tendency is to make welfare: work general and not 
to take up only those parts of it which are easily per- 
formed—the work among English-speaking people for in- 
stance. The Ellsworth Collieries Co. is making earnest 
efforts to assist the Russians, Italians and Slavs in form 
ing glee clubs and bands, the men arraying themselves in 
their native costumes. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. is show 
ing a similar interest in these musical developments, and 
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in the parades at Gary the foreign beneficial societies are 
also represented. 

The narrow-minded native sees in the formation of ra- 
cial societies a source of danger. They do not so appear 
to us, because it is always found that to avoid antagoniz- 
ing any man’s national, as also his religious, animosities 
is the surest way to make him a good citizen. The game 
of boccia, for instance, will be played whether frowned on 
or encouraged. If welcomed it will form a lnk between 
the Italians and their American friends. If it is merely 
regarded as a queer game of an alien people, the Italians 
will be confirmed in their exclusion from Americans for 
they will still continue to play it among themselves. 

Seeing that corporations are permitted to spend their 
funds to advance the interests of their employees, the 
broadening of the movement to include all the workmen 
and every member of their families is an extremely wel- 
come feature in recent developments. For the foreigners 
and the women altogether too little has been done in the 
past. 


ae 


Wiay the Roof Is Usually Weak 
under Valleys 


Dr. White, in his recently published remarks on the 
paper of the late lamented Frederick C. Keighley at 
the last meeting of the West Virginia Coal Mining In- 
stitute, stated that there is no apparent geologic reason 
why the roof under valleys should be less reliable than 
that under the hills. He added with perfect frankness, 
however, a comment which we might well paraphrase 
into the statement that facts frequently show a dis- 
turbing indifference to the arguments of the geologists. 

Later, he declared that the removal of cover might 
have caused the percolation of water and the consequent 
decrease in strength. Frank Haas urged that the meas- 
ures in Scotland which were mined under the sea with 
not over 100 ft. of cover were found to be in good con- 
dition. Consequently he did not believe that water af- 
fected the condition of the measures under valleys. 

It is probable, however, that where the water is from 
the sea it does not have an equally solvent effect with 
that derived from rain or impregnated with the acids 
from vegetation, being already saturated with solutions 
and devoid of one of the best lime solvents—carbon di- 
oxide. In many cases carbonate of lime is being depos- 
ited, and in such waters we may be sure it is not being 
dissolved. Furthermore, deep-sea water carries but little 
entrained oxygen to affect the rock binders. 

Another important matter is the level of the water 
table. When the water rises and falls in the measures, 
the effect is much more severe than if it continues at 
any given level. In fact, total submergence is helpful 
rather than detrimental as one can note in mines that 
have been flooded with water for some 30 or 40 years. 
Both timber and rock are unfavorably affected by fre- 
quent changes in their water content. Dryness and 
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immersion are neither so severe in their action as alter- 


nation and variation of those states. 

There is another cause perhaps more important than 
those just mentioned, and that is the fact that most val- 
leys tend to become the loci of small anticlinals. The 
overbalancing weight of the hills on soft or softened 
strata thickens the coal and heaves up the clays, shales and 
even the sandstone. 

The valleys thus are subjected to creep, and it is gen- 
erally found that on opening coal on the side of a valley 
it dips into the hill from the level at which it is first 
found as a fully developed bed. The wash, of course, 
may be seen well below the bed level, but as the hill 
is entered and the coal is found of the full normal thick- 
ness or even thicker it is seen to dip toward the heart of 
the hill. The thickness also appears to be greater at 
the crop for like reasons. 

There is no question but geological readjustments are 
always taking place. The hills are settling and the floor 
of the valleys tilting up. The weight of a hill 200 ft. 
high is 16 tons per sq.ft. This is twice as much as 
it is permissible to put on dry clay, nearly three times 
as much as moderately dry clay should have to sustain 
and from 8 to 16 times as much as should be loaded 
onto soft clay. No one would think of up-ending the 
Washington Monument on a bed of the last-mentioned 
material without preparing first of all a broad base on 
which to rest it. So apparent is this that an architec- 
tural structure without an adequate base is considered a 
monstrosity. The eye instinctively condemns it as a 
freak and the aesthetic sense is offended accordingly. 

We must never pass over the fact that the hills are 
in a condition of unstable equilibrium. Where shelving 
‘shores approach the coast, the floor of the sea may not 
be broken as in the instance of which Mr. Haas aptly 
reminds us. Where the measures are solid limestone and 
have not been weakened by percolation, they may stand 
the strain, as is the testimony of C. E. Krebs in rela- 
tion to the coal at Steubenville under 90 feet of such 
cover. But where the measures are weak and subject 
to creep, nature will enact one of her silent revolutions 
by which hills and valleys tend to become level and are 
only prevented from fluxing, in approximation to a per- 
fect plain, by the continued action of the eroding water. 
Even where the measures in valleys are strong in com- 
pression they may yet fail in tension when the clays below 
heave under them and thrust them upward. 

Nature and nature’s laws are therefore hardly in con- 
flict. About 10 years ago the facts here suggested were 
the occasion of extended comment in the technical press, 
and there seems little reason to doubt that they explain 
why the roof under the valleys is more treacherous than 
that under the burden of the hill. 


Boiler Compounds in Coale 
Mine Power Plants 


The primary business of a coal-mine superintendent 
is to mine coal. He must do this in the cheapest and most 
economical manner consistent with safety and the natural 
life of the mine. The operation and upkeep of the me- 
chanical equipment necessary for the attainment of this 
end are of necessity a side issue, regarded by many su- 
perintendents as an unwelcome duty and a necessary evil. 

If the feed-water employed in the boiler plant is drawn 
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from a surface supply, as is frequently the case, it is not 
only apt to contain various scale-forming materials in 
suspension or solution, but humic acids formed by the 
decomposition of animal or vegetable matter. Also, if the 
supply comes from streams into which mine drainage is 
introduced free sulphuric acid in more or less wquantity 
is almost certain to be encountered. Water from deep 
wells which might be regarded as of most excellent quality 
for household or drinking purposes is apt to contain a 
considerable percentage of carbonate or sulphate of lime 
or magnesia, the scale-forming qualities of which are 
well known to power-plant men. In short, the coal-mine 
boiler plant is subject to practically all the troubles and 
disorders due to feed-water which beset industrial steam 
plants, with a few others not ordinarily encountered else- 
where thrown in for good measure. 

And possibly because of the fact that a mine manager 
is a man wise in the ways of mines and miners, but not 
versed in those of acids and the scale-forming ingredients 
of boiler-feed waters, the coal-mining field has always been 
one of the best places for the operations of the boiler- 
compound salesman. 

Certain boiler compounds have their legitimate fields, 
and there exist many reputable firms regularly vending 
chemicals or chemical mixtures to be introduced into 
steam boilers for the purpose of neutralizing acids or 
decreasing the baleful effect of the scale-forming materials 
carried by the boiler-feed water. But no boiler compound 
in the usually accepted sense of the term was ever in- 
vented, evolved or discovered that proved in every-day use 
to be the panacea that many smooth-tongued and un- 
scrupulous salesmen would lead us to believe. 

In the majority of cases the boiler compounds offered 
for sale contain a soda-ash base with often tannic ingred- 
ients added. While the employment of such compounds 
may not cause trouble unless the boiler is given an over- 
dose (in which case severe priming, or blistering, and 
burning of tubes may ensue), the results obtained are sel- 
dom, if ever, commensurate with those secured by treat- 
ing the bad feed-water before it enters the boiler. 

There are two facts which it is well to keep carefully 
in mind whenever a compound salesman unlimbers his 
artillery and expatiates volubly on the virtues of his par- 
ticular brand of boiler cure-all: First, a steam boiler is a 
closed vessel in which it was intended that physical and 
not chemical changes should take place. Second, the 
treatment of a boiler-feed water by any chemical, either 
inside or outside the boiler, is a chemical process and 
should be under the supervision of a competent chemist. 
In other words, chemicals are introduced into a_boiler- 
feed water solely for the purpose of acting upon other 
chemicals contained therein. Should a quantity greater 
than the amount necessary for this purpose be introduced 
the effect on the boiler and steam plant generally may be 
as disastrous as that resulting from the original impuri- 
ties in the water. If it is impossible or impracticable 
to treat the water before it enters the boiler, a compound 
should be prepared especially for that particular water, the 
various ingredients and their amount being determined 
only after a careful analysis. Where the quality of the 
feed-water changes, as is frequently the case with a 
surface supply, the ingredients or amount of the com- 
pound employed should be varied from week to week to 
suit the changing conditions. 
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Colorado Fuel @ Iron Co.’s 
Contests 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. will hold a field day at 
Central Park, Trinidad, Las Animas County, Colo., on 
Aug. 14, at which members of the Fuel Department, the 
Colorado Supply Co. and the Colorado & Wyoming Ry. Co. 
in Huerfano and Las Animas Counties will be eligible 
to compete. 

The camp doctor will certify on July 1 the names of 
all employees who have completed the training and who 
are eligible, in his judgment, to receive a first-aid certifi- 
cate. The two camps in each county having the greatest 
number of proficient men thus certified will furnish a 
team for the contest. Employees already having certifi- 
cates must present them to the doctor of the camp at 
which they are working not later than July 1, and the 
certificates must receive the doctor’s indorsement. 

The judges will be chosen from the medical staff of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. As said, there are two com- 
peting teams from each county, or four teams in all. 
The prize will be a banner for the successful team and a 
watch charm suitably inscribed for each member of the 
corps. 


3ASEBALL, BoccIA AND BaskKET-BALL 


Las Animas and Huerfano County mines will hold 
elimination contests to select the best baseball team in 
each county, and these teams will contest for the prize on 
the field day, the award being 12 baseball uniforms with 
the name of the camp on the shirt. The Italians will be 
represented by two teams of boccia players, one from each 
county. A team consists of two men and the winners will 
receive $5 apiece. 

A basket-ball contest will be held, open to the brothers, 
sisters, sons or daughters of employees only, the contes- 
tants being from 12 to 16 years old. The girls represent- 
ing Huerfano County will line up against those of Las 
Animas County, and the boys from those two counties 
will be similarly pitted against one another. There will 
be a basket-ball and a pennant for each winning team. 
The elimination contest will be supervised by the school 
principals in each county, and the umpire and referee 
will be chosen from among the school teachers on the day 
of the contest. 


Races, Narz Drivine, Coan SHOVELING AND A DRILL 


There will be a 100-yd. footrace for men and boys over 
16 years of age, another for boys under 16, and a £0-yd. 
dash for girls of the same age. There will be an entry 
from each camp in each of these races, and only the sons, 
daughters, sisters or brothers of employees or employees 
themselves may participate. 

There is also an egg race for girls under 12, a fat men’s 
race for those who weigh over 220 lb. and a three-legged 
race for boys under 12 years of age. The ladies will 
pound their fingers in a nail-driving contest, with a 
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kitchen cabinet, a set of dishes and a washing machine as 
a reward for the three best wielders of the hammer. Each 
candidate for honors will have to drive 10 tenpenny nails 
with an ordinary carpenter’s hammer. For this fearsome 
event it is announced that “first-aid teams will be in at- 
tendance.” 

A coal-shoveling contest in which a ton of nut or slack 
will be shoveled from one bin to another will be open to 
one representative from each camp. The Boy Scouts will 
drill, their efficiency being judged by a military man, 
and the best drill team will receive a 16x20-ft. tent and a 
United States flag. 
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A Nanaimo, B. C., Rescue Team 


The accompanying illustration shows the team for mine 
rescue and first aid at the East Wellington Mine No. 1, 
of the Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Mining Co. All the 





THE VANCOUVER-NANAIMO CoaL Mining Co. MINE- 
RESCUE AND First-Aip TEams 1914 
Those in rear from left to right are: R. Hamilton, miner; 


J. Dixon, underground superintendent; C. Dikenson, miner. 
The men standing in a line in front of these from left to 
right are: J. Stewart, trainer; J. Knowles, fireboss; W. Wil- 
liams, fireboss; J. McArthur, miner; R. Reid, fireboss; H. N. 
Freeman, manager; G. Grey, miner; G. Carson, miner; H. 
Hemer, master mechanic, and A. Jardine, miner. Crouching 
from left to right are: J. Hamilton, fireboss; J. Barton, miner; 
W. E. Tipton, miner; A. McNeil, fireboss, and W. Moore, over- 
man. The patient is J. Diamond. 

men but two have government certificates of competency. 
The teams meet periodically for practice in order to main- 


tain a high standard of efficiency. 
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Operators Cannot Sell Sites 
for Homes 


The oft-repeated charge that miners in West Virginia 
and other states are not home owners because the opera- 
tors do not permit it has been well answered by a stu- 
dent of the conditions in West Virginia. He shows that 
in most cases the operators could not sell homes to the 
miners, no matter how much they might so desire. He 
also explains that it would be unwise for a miner to buy 
a home in a mining camp, even if the company were free 
to sell it to him. 


May 1, 1915 


In the first place there are but few tracts of coal land 
‘in West Virginia that are owned in fee simple by the 
“mining companies. Nearly all real property is leased 
_ for the purpose of getting out the coal, and-the corpora- 
tions have no right to sell it to miners or anybody else— 
and they do not. But not having the right, to sell, the 
operating companies do the best they can under the cir- 
cumstances. They rent homes, and an investigation will 
show the house rent costs less in mining villages than 
anywhere else in the country. 

Then again, suppose the operator could sell the miner 
land on which to build a house, would it be a good thing 
for the workman? In the mining villages there is no oc- 
cupation not connected with mining, and everybody ex- 
cept the postmaster and the station agent works for the 
operating company. There is no other employer. Sup- 
pose a miner owns the place where he lives in this village, 
and he loses his job. How is he going to live? He will 
have to go elsewhere for employment, and if he cannot sell 
his home he must abandon it. Furthermore, if a man 
is not engaged in mining or some occupation connected 
with it he will not want to live at the mines, and as he 
grows old he wants a home where he can till the land 
around his cottage and where he is away from the scene 
of his years of toil. 


Teach at the Y. M. C. A. both 
Night and Day 


In spite of all that the state and the anthracite coal 
operators are doing to educate the 175,000 anthracite 
mine workers in Pennsylvania, the Wilkes-Barre Young 
Men’s Christian Association is conducting also regular 
classes night and day for their benefit. The students 
who are on a night shift sleep until about noon and come 
to the school fresher than those who have worked all 
day and come to the school in the evenings. There are 
at present 94 men enrolled in the mining school of the 
Wilkes-Barre Y. M. C. A., and the average attendance 
is 60. The total enrollment in all the pisacs conducted 
by the association is 320. 

The mining school has a three-year course, and there 
is a preparatory -year for those who have no education 
and must begin at the bottom. During the first year 
of the mining school, instruction is given in arithmetic, 
mine gases, ventilation and mine law. The second year 
advances the students further in arithmetic and mine 
ventilation, and teaches mine surveying and more mine 
law. In the third year advanced mathematics are taught, 
mine surveying, ventilation, electricity and magnetism, 
mechanics and air compression and the course in mine 
law is completed. There are lectures on mining subjects 
throughout the course. 

“You can always tell how the school is coming on by 
the look of the mines,” said a mine foreman in charge 
of one of the classes. “When all is going well and the 
men are interested you find problems figured out in chalk 
on the sides of the mine cars and all over the doors direct- 


ing the air currents below ground. Most of our men. 


come from the Lehigh Valley, the Lehigh & Wilkes Barre 
and the Kingston Coal Co. Out of this class of twenty 
men only seven went to school after they were ten and 
only four after they were twelve, but some of them would 
stump you now in mathematics.” 
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The mine school is conducted two days in the week, 
on ‘Tuesdays and Fridays. In addition to the mining 
courses there are elementary classes for employed boys, 
a men’s English class, and classes in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, grammar, spelling, penmanship, architectural 
drawing, mechanical drawing, elementary and advanced 
English for foreigners, for mail clerks and carriers, and 
in salesmanship and public speaking. The association 
has been successful in preparing a number of candidates 
for the Civil Service examinations. 


Red Films for Danger 


The New Jersey Zine Co., Franklin Furnace, N. J.. 
has had several moving pictures made of operations in 
their mines with a view to promoting safety. In this they 
have collaborated with the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The films are extremely clear and the information they 1m- 
part most valuable. 

They were presented on Apr. 7 before the New York 
Section of the American Thstitate of Mining Engineers 
at the Machinery Club, 50 Church St., New York City. 
One feature which received much fav orable comment was 
the reddening of all parts of films which illustrated dan- 
ger. 

Thus when a drunken man comes forward to get his 
check at the office before going down the slope, the film 
illustrating the act is reddened to show to the non-English 
speaking foreigner the dangers of drunkenness. When 
a man tries to orowd into the man-skip after it has been 
filled to its complement, a red blush over the film visually 
condemns the action. When timbers are piled without 
crosspieces the films blush red again. The same is true 
when timbers are placed with nails standing up and the 
man who has been placing a double-set drops down on one 
of the upstanding points. 


Coal Company Plants Fruit 
Trees and Truck Gardens 


The Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., of Whitley County, 
Kentucky, is planting an orchard and will continue to 
set out trees until 4000 have been planted; 1000 to be 
apple trees, with fillers of 2400 peach trees, 200 each of 
pear and cherry trees and 100 plum trees. A large vine- 
yard and an extensive area of bush fruits will be planted, 
J. E. Butler, general manager of the mining company, 
having provided a plot of 25 acres for the purpose. 

G. D. Smith, of Richmond, Ky., was indirectly the 
originator of the movement, Mr. Butler being present 
at one of the farmers’ institute meetings when Mr. Smith 
made a talk on the possibility of fruit-growing in the 
mountains. He has assisted Mr. Butler in his plans and 
has coached C. W. Broyles, of Pine Knot, on his own 
fruit farm near Richmond, so that the latter has been 
qualified for the work of preparing the ground and di- 
recting the planting and care of the trees. 

The spaces between the rows will be used for a time 
in growing vegetables, and those which cannot be sold 
in the company’s commissaries will be canned in a fac- 
tory now to be built and equipped. There are num- 
erous small orchards in the 70,000 acres held by the 
company, and Mr. Broyles will develop them. 
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The Air Chamber of a Pump 


In all that has been written concerning the pump and 
its action and the frequent mention made of the purpose 
of the air chamber of the pump, for maintaining a con- 
stant flow of water in the discharge or column pipe, I have 
never seen any mention of a point that frequently gives 
considerable trouble in pumping practice. I refer to 
what may be called the “waterlogging” of the air chamber 
of a pump. 

As early as 1859 Joseph French, then superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh water-works, made the discovery that 
when a pump was operated under a high pressure the air 
in the air chamber became gradually depleted. The pump 
at the water-works of which Mr. French took charge had 
always worked badly, having a chronic,pound or jar that 
could be felt by the tremor of the streets and buildings a 
block away. The plunger of the pump was 20 in. in diam- 
eter and had a 12-ft. stroke. The trouble was one of long 
duration. For.years it had been a source of annoyance, 
and no one could offer a solution of the difficulty. Engi- 
neers East and West had been consulted without result. 

Upon close investigation Mr. French found that the 
air chamber of the pump contained little or no air. This 
chamber was very large. He immediately set to work and 
installed a device to supply sufficient air to keep the cham- 
ber fully charged at the working pressure, with the result 
that the trouble was completely overcome. The pounding 
ceased and the pressure-gage indicated a steady, even 
pressure. 

The lesson taught by this experience is that the air in 
the air chamber of a pump working under high pressure 
is more rapidly absorbed and carried away in the dis- 
charge of the pump when operating under a high than 
under a low pressure. The expedient adopted by Mr. 
French has since been followed by numerous other engi- 
neers; but few, if any, pump manufacturers pay any 
attention to the matter. The device consisted of putting 
a simple air valve in the suction pipe of the pump, which 
admitted sufficient air to replace that withdrawn from 
the air chamber by the discharge. 

It has been generally supposed that the air contained 
in the water drawn into the pump would find its way into 
the air chamber and be sufficient to prevent the exhaustion 
of the air from that chamber that would otherwise occur. 
Experience, however, has shown this to be a false hope, 
and some means must be provided to replenish the supply 
of air in the air chamber, under the conditions named. 

It required but a small air vent in the suction pipe to 
supply this need; but, strange to say, it was considered a 
crime in the installation of a pump to permit even the 
slightest leak of air into the suction pipe. Too much air 
admitted into the suction will certainly reduce the capac- 
ity of the pump, and it is necessary to carefully guard 
against this result. 

A somewhat amusing incident is narrated of a Spanish 
engineer who, in 1766, attempted to raise water 50 ft. 
by means of a suction lft. The attempt naturally failed, 
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and the engineer getting mad threw his hatchet with great 
force against the suction pipe. The hole cut in the pipe 
by the sharp hatchet admitted air to the suction, with the 
result that the pump caught the water and started work- 
ing. The fact in this case was that the suction column 
was thus converted into an air lift, enough air entering 
the pipe to render the water column sufficiently buoyant 
for the atmospheric pressure to overcome the 50-ft. head. 
This experience has been since confirmed in numerous 
instances, where water has been raised by suction to a 
greater height than the theoretical 34 ft. at sea level. 
There is no advantage, however, claimed for the expedient 
in general pumping practice. 
C. W. Crawrorp, President, 
Crawford & McCrimmon Co. 
3razil, Ind. 
x 
Directors’ Visits 

[ can indorse what was said by Mr. Liddell, in reference 
to the visits of certain directors to the plants in their 
charge, in Coat Acer, Apr. 3, p. 612. It reminds me of 
some incidents that occurred on a similar visit of directors 
and officials to a mine, in my own experience. The re- 
sults of that visit suggested to me the necessity of posting 
signs in various places on such occasions, “Hands Off.” 


To make my meaning clear, I will recount briefly two or 


three of these incidents: 


1. A few company officials recently going through the. 


weigh-office at the noon hour discovered, as they thought, 
that the scales were out of balance and proceeded to rem- 
edy the supposed difficulty. The change made by the 
officials, however, caused considerable annoyance to the 
weighmaster, who found on his return that the cars were 
weighing heavy. On investigation he found that the aver- 
age weight of empty mine cars agreed upon by the com- 
pany and the union was balanced off by someone who had 
been meddling with the scales. He at once corrected the 
mistake. 

2. The same noon hour one of the officials pocketed 
the weighsheet of the day before and carried it to the 
office, without the knowledge of the weighmaster, who had 
the habit of retaining the sheet for the previous day for 
checking purposes. He was compelled to borrow. the 
checkweighman’s sheet, of which he made a copy, which 
would have been unnecessary had the said official attended 
to what was his own business. 

3. Inside the mine, a “brakie” in trying to avoid a 
runaway trip had set the brakes before starting. An 
official who happened to be in the mine that day and 
was behind the “brakie,’ with the best of intentions, 
began jerking the brakes out of the holders. Those who 


‘know how a loose brake will wabble back ‘and forth will 


appreciate the trouble the “brakie’ had in catching and 
setting the brakes again and will also know that he stood 
a good chance to be injured in so doing. Later he pro- 
ceeded to tell the official a few things, and the burden of 
his remarks was “Hands off.” 


May 1, 1915 

There is work for directors, as well as for weighmasters, 
“brakies” and many others about the mine. From trap- 
perboy to president, all have their work to perform. The 
director cannot trap and the trapper cannot direct. When 
one man butts in on another man’s job, it’s a case of a 
square peg in a round hole. 

Moral: Attend strictly to your own duties and do not 
attempt to do the work in charge of another man, until 
his failure to perform his part compromises your own 
responsibilities. 

& 


Co-soperation im Coal Industry 


Fearing that the editorial that appeared in Coat Aap, 
Mar. 27, p. 547, entitled “A Lesson from Germany,” may 
create the impression that it is the aim of the coal op- 
erators of this section to unduly inflate prices, I desire 
to add a few words by way of comparing our conditions 
in this country with those that gave rise to the forma- 
tion of the Westphalian Syndicate. 

Though a German by birth, I think I can say without 
prejudice that the German method of selling coal was 
far better than any existing in either England, Belgium 
or France, although the Belgian and French selling 
methods are patterned closely after the Westphalian Syn- 
dicate. 

This statement is true, Rereeinancine the fact that 
France has a very stringent antitrust law. But i in some 20 
years of operation by the French Coal-Owners’ Associa- 
tion, no attacks have been made by the government, the 
French officials having reached the conclusion that while 
the methods of the syndicate were technically a violation 
_ of the law, they were actually a benefit to the community 
as a whole. If I recall correctly, one suit was brought 
against a syndicate owning the iron mines, but the case 
was never brought to trial. 

I believe the establishment of a trade commission will 
ultimately solve our difficulties, and I hope this will come 
before the situation becomes too bad and that it will re- 
sult in recommendations beneficial to the country’s indus- 
tries. I believe our people as a whole are gradually get- 
ting over the hysteria that has existed against the so-called 
trusts and that this sentiment includes every business- 
man and employer. I think I have been consistent when 
I argued for publicity and for codperation on the part of 
business-men with legislators. The press can help us 
greatly by urging that more business-men and fewer law- 
yers be sent to our legislative halls, also by urging that 
the actual solution of problems is the duty of legislators 
rather than making attacks on corporations and business- 
men. Legislators should realize that labor-men cannot 
get anything unless they get it from their employers and 
that employers are entitled to reasonable returns on their 
investments. | 

It is true that some corporations have taken undue 
advantage of their positions and have indulged in unfair 
treatment of their employees or their customers; but 
this fact alone should not condemn every business and 
every corporation or every official of such industries. The 
opinion that every employer or official of the company is 
dishonest and would steal from his workmen for the bene- 
fit of his company is too absurd to deserve notice, and yet 
this opinion prevails in the minds of many. 

Our people as a whole are too ready to charge condi- 
tions to the most convenient cause, and since the people 
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here are the government, the prevailing condition serious- 
ly interferes with true progress. I do not believe that 
government supervision has ever or will ever be resented, 
provided it is handled on proper lines. Unfortunately 
too many investigators are prosecutors more than impar- 
tial representatives. This statement I make from personal 
observation. Government officials in any capacity should 
not take sides with the popular phase of a question, 
but should study carefully the economic aspect of indus- 
trial problems. 

Government supervision in Germany is very rigid, be- 
cause taxes are based on the earnings of coal companies— 
the higher the returns the greater the income to the goy- 
ernment. This seems a popular method in other lines of 
business; why should it not be well adapted to the coal 
business ? 

What coal operators generally aim for (and this is not 
confined to the present efforts of some Indiana and Illi- 
nois coal operators) is permission to do business on the 
most businesslike basis. The efforts of the individual 
cannot succeed as well as the efforts of combination. In- 
dividual selling means individual advertising, which is 
further limited by insufficient returns. Collective meth- 
ods seem to solve many problems. If labor is permitted 
to bargain for its product on a collective scale, why should 
not the employers of labor have the same permission in 
disposing of the product of that labor? Monopolies are 
to be discouraged because of their possible abuse of power, 
but combinations should be encouraged because of the un- 
questioned advantages to be gained by the wise codpera- 
tion of all concerned in the industry. 

Caru ScHOLz, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Consolidated Indiana Coal Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Following up his excellent suggestion that well-in- 
formed representatives of the mining industry should be 
on hand at all state and national assembles when mining 
legislation is contemplated, which was made in his letter 
No. 3, Coat Acg, Vol. 6, p. 798, Carl. Scholz has sent the 
following open letter to the secretary of the American 
Mining Congress, of which he is the honored president: 


Dear Mr. Callbreath: 

I believe that one of the most important functions of the 
American Mining Congress should be to call attention to 
the crying need of sending better representatives to state 
and national legislatures. The enormous amount of bills 
against business generally that are introduced every year 
makes it especially imperative that any action we can bring 
about to remedy the situation should be taken and will cer- 
tainly be of help, not only to mining, but to other industries 
as well. 

As Senator Lewis recently stated at the Hurley dinner, 
in Congress alone 1000 bills were introduced last year, of 
which 700 affected general interests. It seems to me the 
chief occupation of Congress should be to eliminate all bills 
except those that bear the stamp of necessity, rather than 
to add more to the present number. There is no question 
that we should have more business men and fewer lawyers 
in our legislative halls. 

CARL SCHOLZ, 
President, American Mining Congress. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Scholz has explained clearly, Coat AGE, Jan. 9, 
p. 93, Letter No. 18, that this suggestion is not to be 
taken as advocating the principle of lobbying for any pur- 
pose of exerting an undue influence on legislators, but 
rather and only to give information that would make law- 
makers more competent to judge of mining matters from 
a practical standpoint.—EpIror. 
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The Layland Mine Explosion 


Letter No. 3—After reading the numerous references 
and comments relating to the deplorable Layland mine 
explosion of Mar. 2, I feel it my duty as one of the appa- 
ratus party that reached the 42 miners barricaded in the 
tenth-left heading of No. 3 mine to give briefly a few 
facts of personal knowledge of the conditions and work 
performed at that time. In doing this I want also to 
correct the mistake that has been made in many of these 
references in regard to the apparatus used by the rescuers. 
There were no helmets worn, as has been stated, but 
breathing apparatus was used instead. 

In my experience of 27 years as a coal miner in Eng- 
land and in this country, which has included many mine 
accidents and explosions, I have never known the ill-feel- 
ing and controversy that this disaster has aroused. The 
miraculous escape from death of so many entombed men 
should rather excite feelings of the deepest gratitude to 
Almighty God. Instead, however, it seems that a strife 
has arisen as to who should receive the greatest credit. 

Statements have been attributed to men who I had sup- 
posed were too big and broad-minded to argue over such a 
matter. I cannot feel that it would be right to keep 
silence and permit my comrades and myself to be accused 
of cowardice when we knew in our hearts we were doing 
everything possible to be done at the time. Men who 
have never worn a 42-lb. apparatus on their backs are 
often heard to say what they could do with the same; but 
men who have had the actual experience in the face of 
danger are never boastful of what can be accomplished. 

With this preliminary, permit me to state that our 
party of 11 volunteers from the United States Coal & 
Coke Co., at Gary, W. Va., were authorized by our Gen- 
eral Manager O’Toole to make the 300-mi. trip necessary 
to reach Layland and to do what we could for our fellow- 
miners entombed in that mine. We reached the mine the 
day following the explosion and worked side by side with 
the Bureau of Mines apparatus-men every day from 
Wednesday evening until Friday night, when we were 
withdrawn from the mine so that the air current might 
be reversed, as I will explain shortly. It was the follow- 
ing morning, Saturday, Mar. 6, that 47 men escaped from 
the mine alive, having barricaded themselves immediately 
after the explosion occurred, in a portion of the mine not 
yet explored. 

In what I have to say I want it clearly understood that 
Earl A. Henry, Chief of the Department of Mines, and 
General Superintendent Bertolet, of the New River & 
Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., were in complete con- 
trol of the rescue work, and all those who went into the 
mine for the purpose of rescue obeyed their orders. There 
were eight of us wearing breathing apparatus, and we 
made at least six explorations, advancing 1000 ft. ahead 
of the brattice-men, who were busy repairing stoppings 
and erecting brattices to conduct the air forward. In 
respect to the order in which the workings should be 
explored, we simply obeyed orders. 

It will not be necessary to describe the work that was 
done in exploring the mine during the 60 hr. from the 
time of our arrival at the mine Wednesday afternoon to 
Saturday morning when the men walked out of the mine 
alive, further than to say that Chief Henry, Friday even- 
ing, ordered three of us, Mason, German and myself, all 
wearing apparatus, to explore the third-main entry as far 
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as the sixth-left, heading, a distance of 3000 ft., which 
was at the time the return air-course for that portion of , 
the mine already explored, the air coming through the | 
sixth-left entry from No. 4 mine and passing out through 
the main-third airway. | 

We obeyed this order and reported to Chief Henry and > 
Mining Engineer James W. Paul that the air was fairly 
good as far as the sixth-left. It was then that Chief 
Henry ordered all parties out of the mine and had the 
fans stopped, to enable certain changes to be made so that 
the air could be reversed the following day, when it was 
proposed to explore No. 3 mine beyond the sixth-left. I 
am confident that this decision of Chief Henry was the 
means of saving the lives of the 47 men who came out of 
the mine the following morning. 

Saturday morning, as previously stated, five men 
walked out of the mine from the ninth-left entry, where 
they had barricaded themselves after the explosion. They 
were met.at the mine entrance by Mr. Paul, mining engi- 
neer of the Bureau of Mines. They knew nothing of the 
42 men remaining in the mine, and it was in the hope of 
saving others, who might be similarly barricaded as these 
men. on the tenth-left entry, that the apparatus-men were 
hastily summoned and sent into the mine. 

There were eight of us wearing apparatus out of the 14 
men who at once started into the mine to endeavor to 
reach the tenth-left entry, not knowing the condition of 
the mine beyond the ninth-left heading from which the 
five ypmen had just escaped. The eight apparatus-men 
were as follows: German, Klier, Mason, Christian, Payne, 
Toshie, Kovacs and myself. German and his party were 
the first to reach the tenth-left, where they found a note 
at the switch, saying that there were 42 men alive in the 
tenth-left heading. A messenger was at once sent back 
with this word, and soon Mine Inspectors L. B. Holliday 
and R. B. Cobb came up and assisted to tear down the 
first of the two brattices which had been built across the 
mouth of the entry by the entombed men. 

The first and then the second brattice were soon torn 
down, and we did all we could to help those 42 men and 
get them safely outside of the mine. It was a sight that 
I shall always remember. I know my own feelings were 
nothing but happiness and thankfulness that it was my 
good fortune to have some little part in restoring these 
men to their homes and families. This feeling was 
shared by all the men from Gary, as well as by those of 
the Bureau of Mines and the State Department of Mines, 
all of whom were devoutly thankful for having been of 
some little service to their fellows. 

In closing, permit me to say that we cannot understand 
the seeming attempt that has been made to belittle the 
work of would-be rescuers, who asked nobody for praise 
or credit and desired no gold medals. May I say that it 
is hard for one who feels he has done his duty to have 
imputed to him, in the public press, cowardice or failure 
to do whatever was possible. 

In the editorial that appeared in Coat Acs, Apr. 10, 
p. 645, the question seems to be imphed, Why were not 
these 47 men discovered sooner? ‘The same suggestion 
appears in a brief article, CoaAL AcE, Mar. 2%, p. 549. 
Later developments, however, proved that it was an all- 
wise Providence that directed that these men should not 
be discovered until Saturday morning, when the air on 
the main-third entry had sufficiently cleared to make 
their escape possible through a distance of 3900 ft. 
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It would be hard indeed to say what would have been 
the result had the apparatus-men succeeded in reaching 
these barricaded men on Thursday or Friday, ‘when the 
afterdamp yet filled the third-main entry’ ‘We doubt not 
that all would have died very shortly after the brattices 
that protected them were removed. The truth of this 
conclusion is proven by the fact that Angelo Aliprandi, 
who carried out the note to the main entry Thursday 
evening, 4:30 p.m., was overcome before he could make 
his way back and had to be pulled through the brattices 
by his comrades. 

I am glad to say that Chief Henry and all his district 
inspectors worked tirelessly and courageously. They all 
seemed square, manly men, which is sufficient to disprove 
any adverse criticism. The rescue work following a mine 
disaster is a poor place to look for acts of cowardice, and 
the Layland mine was no exception to this rule. 

I am glad to indorse the suggestion made in the CoaL 
AGE editorial, p. 645, that a suitable medal be awarded 
to the veteran who took charge of the 42 men, if the ac- 
counts be true, and prevailed on them to barricade them- 
selves behind an improvised stopping and kept them brave 
and patient for four long dark days. Their names will 
go down in the annals of coal mining. 

JAMES THIRTLE. 


Gary, W. Va. 
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. Electric Mine Laws 


My attention was recently called to the inquiry of Fred 
Vinton, Coan AGk, Mar. 20, p. 516, asking for an explan- 


. ation of a rule in the electrical section of the bituminous 


mine law of Pennsylvania which reads as follows: 


For work underground, when supplied with current at a 
voltage higher than medium voltage, no transformer shall 
have a normal capacity of less than 5 kw.; nor shall a motor 
have a normal capacity of less than 15 b.hp. 


As explained in the preamble to these rules, a “medium 
voltage” is understood in the law to mean any voltage over 
300 and not exceeding 650 volts. The nearest commer- 
cial voltage to this requirement in electrical practice would 
be 2200 volts. In my opinion, there is a very good reason 
for limiting motors for mine use to a minimum size of 
15 hp. and transformers to a minimum of 5 kw. 

For example, if a smaller motor than that specified in 
the law is wound for 2200 volts the size of wire required 
would be so small that the construction would be too frail. 

The same reasoning will apply to transformers. For 
example, a 1-kw. transformer has extremely small wire 
in the primary coil, and as it could readily be overloaded, 
the danger of a burnout is comparatively great. A 5- 
kw. transformer gives a wider margin for overload. 

W. M. Horn, Electrical Engineer. 

East Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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By J. T. BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
PUMPING FORMULAS 


The formulas in common use in estimating the size, speed, 
capacity and power required to operate reciprocating pumps 
are developed from the well-known principles of mensura- 


tion. The following are the symbols employed: Z 

H = horsepower required to operate pump; 
G = water pumped or actual discharge (gal. per min.) ; 

G, = theoretical capacity of pump (gal. per min.); 
Q = piston or plunger displacement (cu.ft. per min.) ; 
E = efficiency of water-end of pump; 
S = piston or plunger speed (ft. per min.) ; 

Ps = total pressure on steam piston (Ib.) ; 

Py = total pressure on water piston or plunger (Ib.) ; 


D = diameter of steam cylinder (in.); 


d = diameter of water piston or plunger (in.) ; 
d, = diameter of column or discharge pipe (in.) ; 
ds = diameter of suction pipe (in.) ; 
Ps = unit pressure in steam cylinder (Ib. per sq.in.) ; 
Py = unit pressure in water cylinder (lb. per sq.in.) ; 
l = length of stroke (in.); 
n = number of strokes per minute; 
h = actual head or vertical lift (ft.); 
hy = friction head '(£6.) 3.25. « assume f = 0.01; 
h, = effective head (h + hy + hy). 


The most used and important of these formulas are the 
following, in the order of their development: 











Piston o: plunger speed S = us (1) 
5 2 
Piston or plunger displacement, Q= 28 al = (0.00545 d?#8 (2) 
Theoretical capacity, G, = nae = 0.0408 d?S (3) 
Actual capacity or discharge, G = EG, = 0.0408 Hd?S (4) 
(Assume E = 85 per cent.) G = 0.03468 d?S (4a) 
Diameter of column pipe, G on «/ h: 
(Assumed velocity, 400 ft.p.m.) dg = y 400 X 0.0408 0.25 V7 G (5) 
Diameter of suction pipe, wk ae 7: - s/s 
(Assumed velocity, 200 ft. p.m.) %s = NG rol VG (6) 
Diameter of piston or plunger, ke | G s G 
(Assume E = 85 per cent.) d=! 7-208 bs ~ 1 Vs 7) 
Velocity in di-charge pipe, 9= 231G — KER 
(ft. per soc.) 60 X 12 (0.7854 de) DS d,? (8) 
Suen _ v? _ (0.408 G/dg?)? _ 
Velocity head, hyp = a a ie ed (9) 
Friction head, hy = Sh@? _ _h@ (10) 


(Vertical lift) ~ 8 d® 800 d,° 
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Effective head, me SESALY fo. ) 

(hy = hb hy + hy) hs Bt S00d¢ Na, + 7 a 
Static water pressure, p= o = 0.434 h (12) 
Working pressure, Py = 0.434 hy (13) 


ESTIMATING FOR PUMPS 


In pumping, the effective work of the steam-end per minute 
is equal to the work performed in raising the weight of water 
discharged each minute through a height equal to the effective 
head. Assuming an efficiency of 75 per cent. for the steam-end, 


= 62.5 & 231 
On75 (0.7854 D?*) PsS — nests Gh, 
Again, assuming a water-end efficiency of 85 per cent. 
0.85 (0.7854 d?) 12 S = 231 G4 

Then, dividing the first of these equations by the second, 
member by member, it is possible to estimate the ratio of the 


diameter of the steam-end to that of the water-end of the 
pump, for a given effective head and a given steam pressure 











in the cylinder; thus, a 

Diameter ratio a = 0.7 ee (14) 
: i ; d ’ \ Ps 

Bio) eee d ee} PERG; we G (15) 

i-iamcter of water-end, = \ 0.85 x 0.7854 & DS = O.¢ V 5 °° 
4 i Sa Gee ahs . 

Diameter of steam-end, D=0.7 \ o <x Hoot, \ q* 3.76 \ ae (16) 

RS ‘ s 


Assuming, as before, an efficiency at the steam-end of 75 
per cent., the horsepower required to operate a pump that 
will discharge G gallons of water per minute against an effec- 
tive head h, in feet is calculated as follows: 


oe 62.5 < 231 Gh, 
~ 0.75 X 1728 X 33,000 
The steam pressure required at the throttle to operate a 
pump of given dimensions against a given effective head h, is 
found by transposing formula 14; thus, 


hy (GN 
= 2D 


Speed of Reciprocating Pumps—It is usual pump practice 
to estimate on a piston speed varying from 50 to 100 ft. per 
min., depending on the size and style of pump and numerous 
other conditions relating to the head or pressure against 
which the pump is to operate, quantity of water to be pumped, 
length of stroke, etc. 

In general, the smaller sizes of reciprocating pumps have 
naturally a shorter stroke and, although run at a higher 
speed (r.p.m.), have a less piston speed in feet per minute, 
than the larger sizes, which make a less number of strokes 
but have a greater piston speed. 





Horsepower required, = 0.00034Gh, (17) 


Steam pressure required, 








is 
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Capacity of Double-Acting 
Pumps 


Will you kindly explain what is meant by a “double- 
acting” pump and what is the stroke of such a pump. 
Also, show how to calculate the capacity of a double-act- 
ing pump when the diameter of the plunger is 20 in. and 
the length of stroke 40 in., assuming the pump is run- 
ning at a speed of 25 r.p.m. 

Pump-RUNNER. 

Greensburg, Penn. 


A double-acting pump is one that pumps water at each 
stroke of the piston or plunger. Water is drawn into one 
end of the pump barrel at the same time that the water in 
the other end is driven out into the discharge pipe. 

The stroke of a pump is the distance through which the 
piston or plunger moves. A pump makes two strokes to 
every complete revolution of the flywheel. 

As shown in the accompanying diagram, which illus- 
trates the action of a double-acting piston pump, water 
enters the pump through the suction pipe S. As the 
piston moves to the ; 
right, a partial vac- 
uum is formed in 
the left end of the 
pump barrel, and the 
atmospheric pressure 
forces the water up 
the suction pipe and 
through the valve A. 
At the same time, 
the water in the right 
end of the pump bar- 
rel is forced out through the discharge valve B, and 
passes into the discharge pipe D. 

The succeeding stroke of the piston as it moves to the 
left promptly closes both the suction valve A and the dis- 
charge valve B,, while at the same time the suction valve 
A, and the discharge valve B are opened. The conditions 
are now reversed, and the water entering the pump 
through the suction pipe S passes through the suction 
valve A, into the right end of the pump barrel, while 
the water in the left end is driven out through the dis- 
charge valve B and passes as before into the discharge 
pipe D. The action of the pump is such as to produce a 
continuous discharge. 

In order to find the capacity of a pump, it is necessary 
to calculate the piston or plunger displacement in cubic 
feet per minute or gallons per minute, as desired. The 
piston or plunger displacement is found by multiplying 
the sectional area of the piston or plunger by the length 
of stroke and that product by the number of strokes the 
pump makes per minute. Thus, in this case, 


HQ F, D() 2 
gq — 50x 40 Ws 208) S730 lagis vee 


It is customary to assume an efficiency of the water- 
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D1IaGRAM OF DouBLE-ACTING 
Piston Pump 
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end of a pump as varying from 80 to 85 per cent. In 
this case assuming an efficiency of 85 per cent., the actual — 
capacity of this pump will be 0.85 & 2720 = 2312 gal. — 
per min. 


. 


& 
Two Questions on Gases 


A practical miner has asked me some questions that I 
would be pleased to see answered in Coat AcE. They 
are as follows: 

1. How much carbon monoxide is present in the exhaust 
of a gasoline mine motor when it is suddenly moved into an 


atmosphere containing enough carbon dioxide to seriously af- 
fect the efficiency of the engine? 


I understand this question to mean the relative amount 
of carbon monoxide in such an atmosphere, as compared 
with the amount that would be produced in an atmosphere | 
free from carbon dioxide. 

2. What effect has gas pressure on black powder in drill 
holes after they have been tamped, in the interval between 
charging and firing? 

This last question assumes that a strong gas pressure 
accumulates in the hole and is exerted on the powder 
after the hole is tamped. , 

PracticaL CoaL MINER. 

Springfield Il. 


The statement of the first question is quite indefinite, 
as no indication is given of the extent to which the effi- 
ciency of the engine is impaired; but even if it were to be 
assumed that the efficiency is decreased by a certain per- 
centage, it would still be impossible to estimate how much 
this condition would increase the percentage of carbon 
monoxide in the exhaust of the engine. For these reasons 
the question can only be answered in a general way. ~ 

As stated in Coat Aaz, Vol. 6, p. 840, the quantity of 
carbon monoxide produced in the cylinder of a gasoline 
engine will depend largely on the supply of available 
oxygen. Under normal running conditions, the exhaust 
of the engine contains about 6 per cent. of this gas, ac- 
cording to a statement made by O. P. Hood, Chief Me- 
chanical Engineer of the Federal Bureau of Mines, in his 
paper read at the October, 1914, meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. It may reasonably be 
assumed that a percentage of carbon dioxide in the mine 
air sufficient to seriously affect the efficiency of the engine 
would result in greatly increasing this percentage of 
carbon monoxide in the exhaust gases; but the amount of 
this increase cannot be estimated without more accurate 
data. : 

In answer to the second question, it may be stated that 
the gas pressure would have no effect on the black powder 
of the charge in the hole. However, the presence of this 
gas under considerable pressure would produce a very pro- 
nounced effect when that charge of powder is exploded. 
The explosive effect would be greatly increased by the 
presence of the compressed gas. Probably the greatest 
effect, however, would be the extension of the flame of the 
explosion by reason of the presence of the gas. 
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Pennsylvania Bituminous Mine 
Foremen’s Examination, 
April 6-8, 1914 


(Continued from last issue) 


Ques.—State briefly the duties of a driver, motorman, 
eager, triprider and miner. 

Ans.—A driver in a mine is required by law to always 
leave his trip in a safe place where it will not endanger 
other drivers or get loose and do possible damage. He 
must so adjust the brakes or sprags as to keep his cars 
under complete control. He must not allow any person 
to ride on a loaded car and must see that every door 
is closed after passing through it. 

It is the duty of a motorman to look after the loco- 
motive in his charge and permit no one. to handle it 
but himself. He must not exceed the speed permitted 
by the mine foreman and must sound the whistle or 
other alarm when approaching switches or crossings 
where danger to men or animals may exist. When run- 
ning the locomotive he must keep a sharp lookout ahead 
to see that the road is clear and the track safe. He 
must permit no one but his attendant to ride on the 
locomotive. He must see that the motors, cables and 
controlling parts are kept clean and in safe condition 
and that the headlight is burning properly when running 
the locomotive. 

The cager at the bottom of the shaft must not at- 
tempt to remove the car from the cage or put another 
car on until the cage comes to rest on the bottom. When 
placing a car on a cage he must see that the springs 
or other fastenings hold the car securely from moving. 
The cager must not allow anyone to give signals for the 
movement of the cage when he is in charge. 

A triprider must see that all cars are properly coupled 
and that the ropes are in place and attached to both 
ends of the trip before starting the same by giving 
the signal. He must examine all rope connections, 
chains, links, ete., to see that they are in perfect con- 
dition and report any defects he may find.. He must 
not allow any person to ride on the full trip or on an 
empty trip without permission of the mine foreman. 
He must see that the speed of the trip does not exceed 
6 mi. per hr. 

The miner is required by law to examine his working- 
place before beginning work and take down all dangerous 
slate or make it safe by timbering. He must examine 
to see that the fireboss has left his mark at the face each 
morning and, not finding the same, notify the mine 
foreman or his assistant. If his place becomes dangerous 
from gas or bad-roof conditions, he must cease working 
at once and, placing a suitable warning or danger signal 
across the entrance, proceed to inform the mine fore- 
man or his assistant of the danger. 

The miner is required by law to mine his coal properly 
before blasting and to set sprags under the coal while 
undercutting the same. He must examine carefully the 


roof and coal after firing a shot and make his place 
safe before starting to work. He must order what props 
and cap-pieces he may need, at least one day in advance. 
The law prohibits the use of coal dust or other com- 
bustible material for tamping. The miner is not al- 
lowed to charge or fire any shots in a place lable to gen- 
erate explosive gas, except with the consent and under 
the supervision of the foreman, his assistant or other 
competent person who is duly authorized. The law re- 
quires the miner to remain in his working-place and not 
to leave the same to go to another working-place without 
permission of the mine foreman or his assistant. 
Ques.—What is the area of an airway 8 ft. wide at the 
top, 10 ft. wide at the bottom and 7 ft. high? 
Ans.—The average width of this airway is ¥% (8 + 10) 
= 9 ft. and the sectional area of the airway is therefore 
1 ioe =enGa 8q.lt. 
Ques.—How much air is passing in the airw ay, in the 
last question, when the anemometer makes 165 r.p.m.? 
Ans.—This reading of the anemometer, for all prac- 
tical purposes, indicates a velocity of the air current of 
165 ft. per min. The quantity of air passing in the 
airway:is therefore 165 & 63 = 10,395 cu.ft. per min. 
Ques—What are the chief causes of mine fires and 
how would you proceed to guard against them? 
Ans.—The chief causes of mine fires are the accidental 
ignition of gas blowers when blasting coal; or the ig- 
nition of fine coal and slack by spontaneous combustion 
in waste and abandoned places in the mine; or the use 
of open lights in stables, pumprooms, enginerooms 
and other places where hay, waste and like combustible 
material are used; or by the short-circuiting of electric 
currents, or the blowing out of fuses, or the ignition 
of gas by the sparking of wires. Mine fires may result 
from a local explosion of gas or dust at the working- 
face. 
The best safeguards against mine fires are the prompt 


removal of the possible causes of fire, by loading out all 


fine coal and slack, the use of protected lights in stables, 
pumprooms, ete., and the enforcing of strict rules in 
reference to blasting and gas. 

Ques.—The water gage being 1 in. and the volume 
of air in circulation 50,000 cu.ft. per min. in a certain 
mine, what will be the volume of air in circulation in 
this mine when the water gage is increased to 1.6 in., 
the increase being due to an increase of power on the 
air? ; 

Ans.—Since the increased water gage is due to an 
increase of power, and not to any change in the mine 
airways that would cause an increased resistance, the 
quantity varies as the square root of the water gage. 
In other words, the quantity ratio is equal to the square 
root of the water-gage ratio. Then, catling the required 
quantity of air x, we have 


x 1.6 
a a ae eed es 6 = 965 
50,000 \ EN a 1268 


and « = 50,000 & 1.265 = 63,250 cu.ft. per min. 
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A Manual of Shaft Sinking 


THE SINKING OF SHAFTS. Vol. II of Modern Practice in 

; Mining. By R. A. S. Redmayne, Chief Inspector of Mines 
in Great Britain, late professor of mining, University of 
Birmingham. pp. xiv + 270 + 5 index; 5%x8% in. 172 
ill., 2 being folded charts. Longmans, Green & Co., 443 
Fourth Ave., New York City. Price, $2.25, cloth boards. 


There is no more comprehensive and authoritative book on 
shaft sinking than this volume by R. A. S. Redmayne. It is 
well illustrated throughout, and only about two dozen of the 
cuts are halftones. The greater part of the illustrations are 
line-cuts, which involve more labor and expense to the author 
and publisher, but which tell their lesson so much more com- 
pletely, rapidly and accurately. j 


A Shaft Mine with about Three Acres of Territory 


Mr. Redmayne does not spend much time on the history of 
shaft sinking, but the following note will be found of interest: 


Up to the time of the invention of the atmospheric engine 
in 1810 by Thomas Newcomen, mine shafts were much limited 
in point of depth by reason of the difficulties in raising the 
water. The maximum depth attained by colliery shafts in 
Great Britain was about 360 ft., their diameter being seldom, 
if ever, more than 7 or 8 ft., and the area of coal worked by 
one shaft rarely exceeding a radius of 200 ft. with the shaft 
as a center. Fifty years later, amid great rejoicing, Walker 
colliery, on the banks of the Tyne, was sunk to the Main-Coal 
seam, at a depth of 600 ft. from the surface, a medal being 
struck to commemorate the event. 


The Deepest Shaft 


From such shallow shafts the coal industry has progressed 
until now there is one, the Providence shaft in Belgium, No. 18 
pit, Machienne collieries, which, Mr. Redmayne states, is 3937 
ft. to the bottom of the sump and which in 1908 had its lowest 
hoisting level at 3707 ft. Of course this depth is exceeded in 
several metal mines, notably the No. 5 shaft of the Tamarack 
copper mine in northern Michigan, which, by the way, is 
deeper than No. 3 shaft of the same Tamarack Mining Co., 
though the latter is declared by Mr. Redmayne to be the deep- 
est in the world. 

The No. 5 shaft is 28 ft. over a mile in depth, or 5308 ft. 
The shallower shaft reaches a depth of 5253 ft., and in the 
workings there is a blind slope on the dip of the bed, 800 ft. 
from the main shaft, which is 406 ft. long. So No. 3 shaft, 
though not as deep as No. 5, gives access to an even pro- 
founder depth. Apparently the Ashton Moss coal shaft in 
Lancashire is the deepest in England, with a depth of 2880 ft. 

The author in his introduction discusses the position, shape, 
size and requisite number of shafts on a mining property. In 
the next chapter he deals with elementary methods of sink- 
ing. The third chapter discusses drilling and blasting. Then 
follows a description of the processes of sinking and lining 
shafts. Another chapter is devoted to drainage, ventilation 
and sinking and is followed by yet another in which the ar- 
rangements for sinking and the costs of sinking and lining 
are discussed at length. 


Methods of Shaft Sinking 


The methods described in the last two chapters are ex- 
tremely interesting, though for the most part they reflect con- 
ditions far more severe than those with which we have to 
cope in America. The first systems described are those using 
wood and steel piling. In the latter the shapes used by the 
Interlocking Channel-Bar Co., of Chicago, and by Charles 
Walker, of England, are described. Here it might be pointed 
out that more space might have been devoted to American 
sheet-piling methods. The author has not given them the at- 
tention they deserve. Then follows an account of the system 
of Haniel & Lueg, in Diisseldorf. One of the drawings illus- 
trating this German method we have reproduced, and it ac- 
companies this article. 

The sand shown in the lower part of the illustration lies so 
near the surface that it is necessary to build up the shaft with 
brickwork set in cement so that there may be sufficient weight 
against which the hydraulic jacks may be braced in pressing 
down the cutting shoe into the water-logged sand. The sand 
is removed by hand or by a clamshell bucket. In some cases a 
.peculiar device called a sack-borer is used; this scheme though 
old has been greatly improved by Sassenberg & Clermont. 


Sinking under Water 


The Haase system uses a piling of wrought-iron tubes; the 
Honigmann method drills the shaft under a pressure of muddy 
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water which prevents the sides from caving. At the same 
time a current of water is establisred in a pipe which forms 
the spindle of the boring tools. This water rapidly removes 
the sludge formed by the action of the cutting edges, and 
this is aided by the lifting action of air, which is discharged 
within the pipe mentioned. Of course this device is suited for 
work in quicksands only. 


Some Percussive Methods 


The Pattberg percussive borer is a large tool occupying 
the full diameter of the shaft. It cuts and crushes the soft 
rock. The cuttings are washed from the cutting faces by 
water under a pressure of about 1000 lb. per sq.in., and air, 
compressed to 1100 lb. per sq.in., lifts these cuttings from the 
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HANIEL & LuEG’s System or ADVANCING SHAFT 
KNOWN AS THE SINKING-Drum Procsss 


shaft. The borer has a stroke of 8 to 12 in. and makes 60 
to 70 strokes a minute. 

The well-known Kind-Chaudron method, where the rock is 
drilled by a giant trepan, later receives attention. It also 
hails from Germany. Another German device is a shaft-boring 
apparatus worked by intermittent hydraulic pressure called 
by the author “shock.” There are six bits which are so oper- 
ated. The pressure is switched on or off by a valve which 
controls all the boring bits at once. The pressure is opposed 
by retractive springs which lift the bits when the hydraulic 
pressure is relieved. The cuttings are removed by the flush- 
ing of water. 

The pneumatic or compressed-air system, which might be. 
better described as the caisson method, is also discussed. This 
was invented by a Frenchman over 60 years ago. 

The process of preparing a shaft for sinking by cementing 
the measures around it was first tried in the Béthune col- 
liery in Pas-de-Calais, now just within the British army lines. 
The congelation process, in which the measures are frozen, 
was invented by Poetsch in 1883, though the process in a 
modified form had been tried in Wales as far back as 1862. 


May 1, 1915 


The author says nothing about methods of cementing the 
cracks in the measures in sinking nor about the sealing of 
shafts by pumping cement mortar or other material into the 
measures around the shaft. In fact, while Mr. Redmayne 
shows a somewhat complete knowledge of European practice, 
he does not seem to be as well acquainted with American 
methods. 


Costly Shaft Sinking 


A quotation from page 2 of this volume may well con- 
clude this review. It shows clearly how great the problem of 
shaft sinking is in Europe and why invention has been so 
greatly stimulated, especially on the Continent. 


A still more costly sinking was recently made in Belgium, 
where the putting down and lining of two pits through 
1968% ft. of water-bearing strata cost about $2,338,000 and a 
further 338 ft. in coal measures cost about $20,000, or a total 
cost of roughly $2,358,000—equivalent to nearly $511 per ft. 
sunk and lined. The full cost in sinking and equipping the 
colliery amounted to $3,394,000. 

A book like the one we are reviewing it would not pay 
to write in America as the demand for it is so limited. For 
this reason we believe no legislation should be passed re- 
stricting the importation of foreign books. While they de- 
scribe oftentimes processes of much value to a few people in 
America who have great need of them, a book about such 
methods is not of such general interest that native talent is 
likely to be engaged in writing it. 


A Pioneer im Mime Accident 
Prevention 


GREAT COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS AND THEIR MEANS OF 
PREVENTION. By W. Galloway. pp. viii + 130. 55x8% 
in. 24 ill, and 11 plates. The Colliery Guardian Co., Ltd., 
30 and 31 Furnival St., Holborn, London, E. C., England, 
1914. Paper cover. 


This book being in small type contains an immense amount 
of information. It is a reprint of papers mostly read before 
British societies by the author, the first dating back to 1872. 
Many of these are printed here at greater length than in the 
societies’ proceedings. The relation of Mr. Galloway to the 
present state of knowledge regarding mine explosions is 
most intimate. The industry owes him a great debt for his 
work. 


An Article in 1872 on Explosions as a Result of Weather 
Conditions 


The first paper discusses most completely the connection 
between explosions in collieries and weather, Robert H. Scott, 
the Director of the Meteorological Office, collaborating with 
him in its production. 

Another paper on the same subject followed in the next 
year, being read before the Meteorological Society. In those 
days the importance of barometer and temperature readings 
was far greater than today, for the ventilation was either 
natural or only feebly assisted. Fans such as the Waddle 
were just beginning to be introduced. Consequently the 
weather conditions needed close observation. 

In 1874 Mr. Galloway addressed the Royal Society on his 
experiments with safety lamps, some of which on the protec- 
tive action of gauze dated back to early in 1872. He urged 
in this paper the effect of the sound wave in aiding the 
passing of a flame through gauze. A description of the ex- 
plosion in the Llan colliery near Cardiff, reprinted from an 
issue of “Iron” in 1878, then follows in which the author 
discusses the influence of coal dust in extending explosions 
and even starting them if any gas is present. This article 
is followed by several from the “Proceedings” of the Royal 
Society, 1876 to 1884, on the influence of coal dust in colliery 
explosions. 


Galloway Urged Stone-Dusting in 1896 


Before the Royal Commission on Explosions from Coal 
Dust in Mines in 1891, Mr. Galloway urged the using of 
dust-tight mine cars, and in a letter addressed to the London 
“Daily Chronicle” in 1896 he says: 

I would suggest that the adoption of one or the other 
of the following alternatives be made compulsory in every 
dry and dusty mine: (1) All roadways along which coal is 
being hauled from the working-places to the shaft shall be 
kept damp continually, and all roadways which have ever 
been, but are no longer, used as haulage-roads shall have 
the coal dust cleared from them and be thereupon liberally 
coated all over with fine dried clay dust. (2) All roadways 
which are, or ever have been, used for the purpose of hauling 
coal shall be coated with dried clay dust throughout their 
entire length and a similar coating shall be applied from 
time to time at regular stated intervals to all roadways which 
continue to be used as haulage-roads. 


We are unable to understand why this book was published. 
A reprint is never so satisfactory as a new and uptodate 
statement of facts. If it is a defense of Mr. Galloway’s 
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work as a pioneer it largely fails to produce the right effect, 
because the author merely reprints his papers without any 
statement relative to their originality or to the opposition 
they aroused. 

Anyone at all well acquainted with the chronological 
history of mining will realize, however, that Mr. Galloway 
has been in the forefront for many years and is one of the 
original thinkers among the many which the mining profes- 
sion of Great Britain has produced. 

BS 
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An Institute Issues Its Proceede- 
ings Monthly 


WEST VIRGINIA COAL MINING INSTITUTE BULLETIN.— 
EK. N. Zern, editor, Morgantown, W. Va. pp. 40. 6x9 in., 
2 ill. Paper cover. Monthly issue. 


We welcome a new child to the large family of coal-min- 
ing publications. The mining industry will surely “not be 
ashamed when it meets its enemy in the gate’ with such a 
bunch of healthy children if this last born is a fair sample of 
the others. 

The editor under the head, “A Patient, a Prescription and 
a Plea,” most aptly describes the reason why the bulletin was 
started. It was founded as a last resort when the institute 
support failed, as has happened all too frequently in other 
states of recent years. Some of us who believe it takes a 
little fortune to start a paper of course are not convinced that 
it is a job for a deficit to tackle, and some of the editors of 
this paper and of other state institutes are going to put E. N. 
Zern on the “unfair” list for undertaking to publish a bul- 
letin on the pittance of a state institute editor, especially to 
venture with such a compensation to put such a generous 
amount of care and good will into his work. 


Is the Survey of West Virginia to Be Discontinued? 


In the columns of this new periodical, Dr. I. C. White dis- 
cusses the work of the State Geological Survey and deplores 
the fact that the necessary funds for its continuance may 
not be received from the state. Nineteen counties out of 55 
are not yet surveyed geologically, and one-fourth of the 
whole area of the state has not been mapped topographically. 
As Dr. White says, “It is simply inconceivable that the legis- 
lature should stop the survey permanently and thus commit 
such a great injustice to the 13 counties of the state which 
have borne their share of the cost of making the 386 com- 
pleted ‘detailed county surveys’ and of the topographic sur- 
veys in the 40 completed counties.” 


Tribute to Fred Keighley 


“Stray Currents” is a series of short editorials ending 
with a tribute to Frederick C. Keighley, of Uniontown, Penn. 
Those who knew him—and few there were in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia who did not—recognize the justice of the 
statement, “He was a leader in thought, progressive in ac- 
tion, a light to the industry and an inspiration to all favored 
with his friendship.” 

Two papers from the December meeting follow—one by 
Richard Smethurst on ‘Cost and General Accounting” and 
one by Frederick C. Keighley on “A Contemplated Method of 
Meeting the Difficulties Encountered in Mining Coal under 
Friable Roof in Connection with a Very Soft Floor or Bot- 
tom.” 


The “Ring of Steel” Around West Virginia 


A cartoon originated by Wightman D. Roberts and drawn 
by M. B. Aleshire, a Huntington cartoonist on the Chicago 
“Tribune,” shows West Virginia surrounded by enemies in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Mr. Roberts has great respect for 
the preparedness of his rivals, depicting them with a large 
mortar, a big armored motor car, protected with a Red Cross 
flag, many shells and an aéroplane. The West Virginians are 
taken entirely unprepared and are seen sitting on benches. 
They have only Mother Jones, a hound and much gas at 5e. 
per thousand cubic feet wherewith to asphyxiate their op- 
ponents. The “Bulletin,” we suspect, ts not neutral. When 
we see the genial smiles on the faces of the Pennsylvania coal 
operators we really believe that trouble may yet be averted. 


2 


ave 


It is the custom at many collieries, as pointed out by A. 
Mitton Dury in a paper before the Manchester Geological & 
Mining Society, to drive ahead narrow roads for prospecting. 
Blowers of gas often discharge in such narrow roads, and 
this gas may be distributed along the course of the work- 
ings to points where shots are being fired. Mr. Dury asks 
if it would not be wise to provide that, where a road is not 
in use at any time, it shall be kept entirely free from gas 
or be so built off that no dangerous quantities can escape. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


The Senate, on Apr. 21, passed finally the Catlin Bill No. 
160 to bring anthracite miners under the proposed workman’s 
Compensation Act. The final effort of the operators was to 
amend the bill regarding the definition of a miner, it being 
their contention that the bill, as finally amended on Apr. 20, 
was by far too severe. 

According to the bill the term “miner’’ means the person 
who cuts or blasts coal or rock at the face of a gangway, air- 
way, breast, pillar or other working place. The operators 
wanted this definition to include also any person engaged to 
do general work in a mine and qualified to do the work of a 
miner. 

Another thing fought for by the coal companies was to 
keep the new act from becoming operative until Jan. 1, 1916. 

The bill now goes to the House where the miners do not 
anticipate any serious trouble, for in the past this body has 
always been favorable to the miners, and the Senate, the pit 
in which all mining bills perished. 

The Catlin bill accomplishes the following for anthracite 
workers. 

1. Makes the mine operators responsible for injury to a 
workman if the injury is caused by the negligence of the mine 
foreman, assistant mine foreman or any person in charge of 
the mine or any part thereof. This places the mine operator 
in the same position as all other employers with respect to 
liability. 

2. The anthracite coal miners go under 
compensation law, if such law is enacted. 

8. The word “miner” is positively defined. 

4, An adult member of the family of a man killed in the 
mines has the right to examine witnesses at a coroner’s in- 
quest and counsel for the family also has the right and may 
explain the law to the coroner’s jury. 

5. None others than miners will be allowed to fire blasts. 


the workmen’s 


Amount and Distribution of Coal Tax Still Indefinite 


Nothing definite resulted at the conference of the repre- 
sentatives from the anthracite counties with the Ways and 
Means Committee, with respect to the amount and distribution 
of the tonnage tax, as covered by the Dawson bill, but there 
were several important developments. 

One is that the Governor is standing by his proposition 
to have the distribution 60 per cent. to the state and 40 per- 
cent. to the anthracite counties. 

The other is that it has not been decided whether the 
amount of tax under the Dawson bill shall be 2% or 8% per 
cent. ad valorem. 

The committee also gave a hearing to the operators to pro- 
test against any increase in the anthracite tonnage tax levy, 
and incidentally to bear witness that the Roney Act of, 1913 
is a burden. 

One of the most remarkable arguments on behalf of the 
coal companies was made by W. H. Williams, vice-president 
of the Delaware & Hudson Co. of New York. He emphasized 


these points. That in spite of the immense dividends, the 
Lackawanna Coal Co. is earning only 41%4 per cent. on its 
capitalization; that the coal companies have not increased 


the price of coal during the 
proaching termination of the miners’ agreement will mean 
increased costs in production, and finally, that the legis- 
lature will impose upon consumers of coal an increased price 
of 10 cents merely by the enactment of the workmen’s com- 
pensation bill. 

Mr. Williams’ explanations of the slim earnings, in spite 
of the occasional melon cut in Wall Street, was that this 
company was able to pay large dividends for the reason 
that money earned in previous years had not been expended, 
and the surplus has always been large. The Hudson com- 
pany is paying taxes on $20,000,000 worth of property, when 
its capitalization is $43,000,000, but this capitalization, he 
said, included some railroad property. 

Major Everett Warren, James H. Torrey and Ex-Judge 
Frank Wheaton presented arguments to show that the im- 
position of the tonnage tax is a burden which is causing 
lessees of coal land actually to lose money, as in many cases 
the coal royalties paid do not overbalance the anthracite tax, 
_amounting to 7 cents a ton. 


past 10 years, that the ap- 
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Mr. Torrey insisted that the coal companies are being over 
burdened, the Hudson company, he said, is earning less than 
6 per cent. and now the Catlin bill will make the operators 
liable for damages for injury to the workmen, and the oper- 
ation of such an act would increase the cost of coal 10 cents 
a ton. This statement is made in contradiction to the as- 
sertion of the Attorney General at a hearing some time ago 
that the compensation cost could be met by one cent a ton 
increase. 

Tt was also brought out that coal company taxes had 
jumped five times in 10 years. 

Vice-President Williams of the Hudson company said that 
while in 1902 the cost of production advanced 17 per cent. 
by reason of the strike, and that in 1912 another increase 
amounted to 7 per cent., the price of coal remained stationary 
The smaller sizes of coal are sold, he said, for 


at tidewater. 
less than the cost of production. Companies are selling less 


steam sizes than three years ago because of competition with 
bituminous coal and coke and that at the present time an- 
thracite conditions are chaotic. “We have stored 236,000 
tons of coal in the winter months,” he said significantly. “The 
wage agreement with the miners comes up next year and we 
must protect ourselves against a strike.” 

One of the reasons for hard times in this country, Major 
Warren says, is the anthracite tonnage tax. The retailers 
say they find lessened opportunity to sell anthracite, people 
shake their grates less frequently and the result is a de- 
creased production. ‘‘The companies I represent mined 1,000,- 
000 tons less in one month as compared with a year ago. At 
the ground of all assaults upon anthracite companies is the 
increased price. We are charging too much. You add a ton- 
nage tax. The result is a lessened production.” 


Commission to Investigate Rise in Coal Prices 


Senator Vare has introduced a joint resolution, providing 
for a commission to investigate and report on the increased 
cost of anthracite-coal alleged to be due to the tax imposed 
in 1913, which reads as follows: 


Whereas . . An -act laying -a tax on) (anthracite 
coal and providing for the collection and distribution of the 
same, the tax or two and one-half per cent. was imposed 
upon the value when prepared for market of every ton of 
anthracite coal which said tax did not on the average ex- 
ceed five cents per ton and 

Whereas, The operators of the anthracite coal mines, al- 
though refusing except in a few isolated instances to pay tax 
or any part thereof and although contesting the validity 
thereof in the courts, and it having been stated publicly in 
the press of the state and not denied that they have com- 
bined either among themselves or with retailers to raise the 
price of anthracite coal and did actually raise said price 25 
cents per ton, upon the pretense, that the said amount was 
for the purpose of paying said tax, therefore: 

Be it enacted, ete. That a commission of three be ap- 
pointed by the Governor to serve without compensation 
to investigate the cause of causes of the rise of said price of 
anthracite coal, either by operators of anchracite mines or 
dealers in anthracite coal, whether the same was justified or 
not, and whether the same was done as a result of any illegal 
combination or confederation upon the part of the operators 
of anthracite coal mines or dealers in anthracite coal, and 
investigate and report all other facts and circumstances 
in reference thereto, said commission to report to the Gov- 
ernor on the first of January, 1916, and make a further report 
to the Governor and to the Legislature on the first day of 
January 1917. 

For the purpose of enabling said commission to carry 
out and perform its duties, the said commission shall have 
the right to sit in any part of this Commonwealth and shall 
have power to compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books, papers and other evidence at the meet- 
ing of the commission and for that purpose may issue sub- 
poenas signed by the president of the commission and cause 
the same to be served and executed in any court of the Com- 
monwealth and if any witness refuses to testify any fact 
within his knowledge or to produce any books or papers with- 
in his possession or under his control, the secretary of the 
commission shall forthwith report the facts and of such re- 
fusal to the court of Common Pleas of the county wherein 
such witness resides or wherein his attendance was required 
and all questions arising upon such refusal shall at once be 
heard by said court. If the court determines that the testi- 
mony or evidence required by such witness is legal and prop- 
erly competent and ought to be given or produced by him; 
then said county shall make an order commanding such wit- 
ness to testify or produce books or papezvs or both as the 
case may be and if such witness shall thereafter refuse to 
testify or produce books or papers as aforesaid in disobedience 
of such order of the court, then the said court shall have 
the power to order the commitment of such witness to the 
county jail of the proper county for contempt. 


The sum of $10,000 is appropriated for the expenses of the 
commission. } 


May 1, 1915 


The bill to bring clay, ore and graphite mines and stone, 
slate, marble and granite quarries of the state under:the su- 
pervision of the Department of Mines, and to be inspected by 
the various mine inspectors has been so amended, that the 
real purpose of the bill is killed. Section 1 reads as fol- 
lows: “That on and after the passage of this act the clay 
quarries or mines of Pennsylvania in which bituminous coal is 
also mined shall be operated under the supervision of the 
State Department of Mines and shall be subject to such rules 
and methods of operation as may be recommended by the 
Chief of the Department of Mines in accordance with such 
provisions of the coal mine laws of the state as may be found 
applicable to the supervision of clay quarries or mines.” The 
words ore and graphite mines and stone, slate, marble and 
granite have been stricken out. 

The bill creating a Division of Boiler Inspection in the 
Department of Labor, and regulating the inspection of steam 
boilers has been so amended that Section 4 of this bill, 
now reads “Provided, That nothing in this section shall refer 
to boilers in cities of the first, second and third class and in 
those counties for which special laws have been enacted for 
the inspection of steam boilers and boilers in use at or in con- 
nection with coal mines. 


Concerning Stream Pollution 


Senator Crow has introduced a bill to amend Section 16 of 
the Act of May 1, 1909, which will no doubt be closely 
watched by bituminous interests, as several suits have been 
started by state fish wardens against codl operators in 
the western part of the state for violations of this act. The 
amended section is as follows: “That it shall be unlawful for 
any person to put or place in any waters within the Com- 
monwealth any electricity or any explosive or poisonous sub- 
stances whatsoever or any drug or any poison bait for the 
purpose of catching, taking, killing or injuring fish or to 
allow dye stuff, coal or gas tar, coal oil, sawdust, tan, etc., to 
be turned into or allowed to run, flow, wash or to be emptied 
into any of the waters aforesaid, unless it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the commissioner of fisheries or the court 
that every reasonable and practical means have been used 
to prevent pollution of waters in question, by the escape of 
deleterious substances. In the case of the pollution of waters 
by substances known to be injurious to fishes or to fish food, 
it shall not be necessary to prove that such substances have 
actually caused the death of any particular fish. Provided 
that nothing in this section shall prohibit the use of ex- 
plosives for engineering purposes when a written permit has 
been given therefor by the proper national, state or munici- 
pal government and Provided further, That nothing in this 
act shall apply to waters pumped or flowing from coal mines 
into waters within the Commonwealth.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Sugar Notch—Alarmed at the rapid spread of forest fires in 
this vicinity, Burgess John Riley issued a call on Apr. 21 to 
the citizens asking them to organize fire fighting forces to 
battle with the flames that threaten to destroy much valu- 
able timber and probably damage the town. Two collieries 
operated by the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.. were in 
danger. They furnish employment for practically every male 
resident of the borough. Officials of the collieries called the 
employees to the workings and instead of sending them to 
their work inside the mines, organized the men and boys 
into fire-fighting brigades. 


Wilkes-Barre—Examination of men who desire ‘to qualify 
as candidates for mine inspectorships in Luzerne and Carbon 
Counties was conducted in the Court House on Apr. 20, 21 and 
22. Twenty men took the examinations. The terms of all 
the mine inspectors expire this year and all are taking the 
examination. The candidates include the seven present in- 
spectors, nine mine foremen, two miners, one former mine 
inspector and one assistant mine foreman. The Board of 
Mine Inspectors’ Examiners who held the examination were 
John J. Hanlon, chairman, Patrick Dougherty and Daniel J. 
Bolton, practical miners; E. R. Pettebone and A. B. Jessup, 
mining engineers. 


Tamaqua—During the year 1913 the Alliance Coal Co. 
operating the Kaska colliery near Middleport encountered a 
number of hindrances to the operation. Facing these con- 
ditions the operation was closed on Dec. 24, 1913. For several 
months the force of outside employees was kept cleaning 
up and shipping material to other collieries, the pumps were 
finally withdrawn and the shaft allowed to fill with water. 
This colliery adjoins the profitable and busy Silver Creek 
operation of the Reading company and since pumping has 
stopped, the latter colliery has felt the effects of the water 
from Kaska in some degree. In order to safeguard the men 
from possible drowning should the water break the barrier 
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pillars between the two mines, the Reading company has a 
force of men drilling proving holes in the third level of 
Silver Creek shaft, to ascertain the exact thickness of the 
veins which lie between them and the water stored in the 
Kaska shaft. The presence of officials-of the interested com- 
panies making tests at the abandoned shaft caused the loosing 
of a number of unfounded rumors concerning the early re- 
sumption of the place. Contrary to printed reports none of 
the former employees have been asked to report and the 
watchmen are the only men about the plant. 


Pottsville—Owing to the extraordinary dry weather con- 
siderable areas of woodland are being swept by fires, which 
are in a number of instances getting into proximity to large 
culm piles. Some of these contain many thousands of tons 
of combustible material. The state police are aiding in 
fighting these fires. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—The production of Connellsville coke recently 
amounted to 298,000 tons per week, while shipments were at 
the rate of 295,000 tons. The number of active merchant ovens 
were increased by 200 and better running time has been made 
in those in operation, the result being an increase in produc- 
tion of approximately 5000 tons per week. 


Pittsburgh—The stages of the three rivers recently reached 
the lowest point recorded in more than 50 years for this 
season, and Pittsburgh coal operators with 4,000,000 bu. of 
coal awaiting shipment were facing a situation almost un- 
precedented in the history of western Pennsylvania water 
traffic. It is seldom that shipping on the river has been 
interrupted by low water before July 1, for longer than a 
week or so ata time. No coal has left the Pittsburgh harbor 
since Feb. 20. As a result barges have accumulated until 
more than 500 are tied up in this vicinity at the present time 
It is estimated that it will require 25 tows to remove the coal 
now lying in the local harbor. 


Tarentum—The tipple, brickmaking plant and boiler house 
of the Cornell Coal Co., near here were recently damaged by 
fire to the extent of $15,000. This fire originated in the boiler 
house. The mine will be shut down for a few days until 
temporary repairs can be made. 


Brownsville—E. S. DeArmit, division superintendent of the 
Knob Albany and Chamouni Mines of the Monongahela Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Co., and Joseph Barshotti were instantly 
killed in the Knob mine, Apr. 21, when 30 ft. of solid rock 
fell upon and buried them. DeArmit, Barshotti and Richard 
McKenna were inspecting rails in the mine. McKenna nar- 
rowly escaped being buried with the other two men. 


Irwin—The University of Pittsburgh evening course in the 
principles of coal mining, conducted by Robert M. Black, 
assistant professor of mining, closed on Apr. 21. This course 
is the second years’ work in the program in the University 
extension outlined by the School of Mines. Those receiving 
certificates of proficiency were William H. Evans, Albert H. 
Jones, John W. Luteman, Joseph W. Rymer, and James M 
Stein. 

West Virginia 

Clarksburg—The Consolidation Coal 
shipments of coal to the Lakes. This trade will increase the 
output for some time at least. Only those mines operated 
before the trade started will be run; it being the intention to 
increase the daily output of these operations. 


Co. recently began 


Charlestown—The Crown Hill mines of the National Bitu- 
minous Coal & Coke Co. were sold.at auction Apr. 22, to 
satisfy a judgment obtained by the heirs of the Hasfora 
estate upon which the mine is situated. But two bids were 
offered and the property was sold for $1800. At the time of 
the purchase by the National Bituminous Coal & Coke Co., 
the consideration named in the transaction was $60,000. 


Grafton—The loading record of the Monongah Division 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. was recently the largest that it 
has been in any single day since last summer. The number 
of cars loaded of all commodities amounted to 1368, the largest 
previous record was 1605, which was made during the rush 
of business last year. Eleven hundred and thirty-five cars of 
coal and coke entered into the 1368 of the recent record, the 
remainder being various commodities with lumber in the 
majority. Cars are being rushed.into the district to insure 
an ample supply to carry the increased shipments, and the 
railroad company anticipates no difficulty in handling the 
business, no matter how much increase it may show. 


Fairmont—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. recently put the ~ 
Underwood night train and crew to work to haul empty and 
loaded cars to and from the Jamison mines. The opening 
of the Lake trade and the demand for coal made this neces- 
sary. About 110 cars is the average being loaded at the 
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Jamison mines at the present time—the normal 
capacity being 140. 

An extra train and crew have also been put on the Chiefton 
run at night. About 145 cars are being loaded daily on this 
run and two train crews are kept busy day and night handling 
the traffic. 

Another indication of the resumption of business activities 
in the Fairmont region was the order recently issued by 
Manager H. H. Watson for the resumption of full time at the 
shaft mines of the Consolidation Coal Co. This plant when 
working to normal capacity gives employment to over 300 
men and was practically closed down last fall when orders 
for coal ceased to come in. The Lake season is now open and 
with orders plentiful this mine as well as others now operat- 
ing will devote its coal to Western shipments. 


loading 


VIRGINIA 


Bristol—Due to a drought in the southwest Virginia moun- 
tains, coal mines and mining plants have been threatened 
by forest fires for some time. These fires have made such 
progress as to require the efforts of hundreds of miners to 
protect the mines and plants at the Inman operations near 
Appalachia and also at the plants of the Stonega Coal & 
Coke Co. at Stonega, the Virginia Lee mines in Lee County 
and other mining operations in their vicinity. The Stonega 
Coal & Coke Co. is said to have lost considerable timber 


while its plants have been protected only by determined 
efforts. 
Appalachia—Four hundred miners on Apr. 20 escaped from 





a fire which started in the Inman mines Nos. 1 and 2, owned by 
the Virginia Coal & Coke Co. Mine inspectors reported this 
escape was due to improved facilities. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—Optimistic reports of committees featured in 
the quarterly meeting of the Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators’ Association recently held in this city. Each of 
the reports showed that business was becoming much better 
and indications were that a prosperous year is ahead. Oper- 
ators representing all parts of the Appalachian region were 
present and discussed the improved conditions in their re- 
spective territories. 


KENTUCKY 


Pineville—Sale of the lease and property of the Luke & 
Drummond Coal Co. in Bell County has been ordered in the 
case of H. W. Sanford and others against the coal company 
by the United States Court in which the suit has been tried. 
The sale will be conducted by L. C. Gunter, receive. The 
company has a lease of 1600 acres and a well equipped plant. 

A feature of the fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Mining Institute, which will be held here on May 14 and 15, 
will be a state wide first aid meet, which the committee in 
charge is endeavoring to make the most interesting of all 
similar contests ever held in Kentucky. A large number of 
valuable prizes have been offered for the winners and it is 
expected that the American Mine Safety Association will 
announce a schedule of medals to be awarded. All over the 
state, according to reports received here, rescue teams are 
drilling in preparation for the contest and the various events 
promise to be hard fought. Numbers of papers on important 
topics will be read and trips will be arranged to the mines 
in the vicinity of Pineville. 


Fleming—There has been a marked increase in tonnage 
for the mines of the Elk Horn Mining Corporation and every- 
thing points to a gradual resumption of work at all mines 
in the near future. The company is working full time and 
is increasing tonnage as fast as it can get the men neces- 
sary to do so. 


Barbourville—The coal mining industry in southeastern 
Kentucky seems to be on the eve of a revival after a tempor- 
ary shutdown. Operators in Harlan, Bell, Knox and Whitley 
counties report an increasing business with large orders 
from points of consumption. Mines have not yet resumed 
full time but orders on hand insure a steadier run than there 
has been for several months past. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Failing to secure favorable action on his bill 
to fix maximum freight rates on coal in Ohio, Senator Vorheis 
has introduced in the Ohio Legislature a joint resolution call- 
ing upon the State Utilities Commission to immediately in- 
vestigate intrastate rates on coal. The resolution states that 
the leadership of the state in the coal-mining industry is be- 
ing imperiled by alleged discriminatory rates on coal ship- 
merts. It is believed there will be no substantial objection to 
this joint resolution in either house. 
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INDIANA 
Clinton—The J. K. Dering Coal Co., oi this city, has just 
distributed to the mine bosses, stable bosses, weigh bosses 
and other heads of departments prizes amounting to $1000, 
for efficiency in their departments. The prizes ranged from 
$15 to $100. 


Indianapolis—Delegates representing coal operators who 
mine about 80% of the coal output of Indiana visited 
Washington, Apr. 20, seeking permission to establish a selling 
agency to handle their entire output. The committee made 
its representations to the Federal Trade Commission and later 
conferred with one of the assistants to the Attorney-General 
of the United States and the Department of Justice officer who 
is in charge of trust prosecutions. The coal operators said 
they desired to avoid violating the Sherman anti-trust law. 
They said they wished simply to reduce the cost of mar- 
keting their output; that there is now much cut-throat com- 
petition. It is said the federal officials intimated that the 
coal companies might be permitted to effect a limited com- 
bination for purposes of conservation. The delegation rep- 
resented 114 mining companies whose properties ar2 valued at 
$30,000,000. 


ILLINOIS 


Taylorville—The Mammoth mine of the Christian County 
Coal Co., located near Taylorville, was sold Apr. 20, to the 
Peabody interests of Chicago, owners of a number of coal 
mines in central and southern Illinois. The price paid was 
$185,000; $50,000 being in cash and a mortgage given for the 
balance. This mine was sunk in 1900; the company owning 
it being incorporated for $100,000. It is said that dividends 
to the amount of $190,000 have been earned; $90,000 of which 
have been paid back into the company in acquiring new 
coal rights and in making repairs. 


Pawnee—Many coal miners in this section are seeking 
work on farms; they believe that the local mines will resume 
operations in the fall, and hope to keep employed between 
now and that time. 


Canton—Following close upon the suspension of activities 
at the Maplewood mine No. 2, at Farmington, came the 
announcement that the Simmons mine, north of Canton, would 
close indefinitely. This makes the third mine in this section 
that has closed down recently, the mine at Norris being the 
first. 


MINNESOTA 


Virginin—H. O. Johnson recently returned from a trip to 
Mentor, Polk County, where he started the first drill at work 
in that section, exploring what is believed to be a bituminous 
coal field of considerable extent. Mr. Johnson believes there 
is no question about the Polk County coal field, and thinks 
that large measures exist there of a good grade of bituminous 
coal. It is also claimed that anthracite has been found. It 
is believed that these deposits at Mentor are distinct from 
the lignite beds in the northwestern section of the state. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—The selection of a jury to try John R. Lawson, 
international board member of the United Mine Workers of 
America, charged with the murder of John Nimmo, a mine 
guard, on, Oct. 25, 1913, began in the District Court here, 
Apr. 21. Talesmen were examined by Attorneys H. N. Hawkins 
for the defense and Deputy Attorney General Norton Mont- 
gomery for the state. 





UTAH 

Price—The coal and coke trade of Carbon County is steadily 
improving as is evidenced by the fact that 600 ovens out of 
about 700 are going at full capacity at Sunnyside, while the 
reserve coke stored at that plant and amounting to several 
thousand tons is now exhausted. Considerable coal for rail- 
road use on the east end of the Denver & Rio Grande is also 
coming from Sunnyside while something like a dozen cars 
a day goes to the gas and commercial coke plants at Salt 
Lake City. It is believed that the mines and coke ovens will 
be kept going fairly steadily throughout the entire summer. 
At present five days per week are being worked, with the 


prospect that this will soon be increased to seven. 
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J. B. McClary was recently reélected president and general 
manager of the Yolande Coal & Coke Co. No changes wer 
made in the organization of this firm at the election. , 

Samuel Dixon who for 35 years was a resident of Fayette 
County, W. Va., being identified with several of the large 
coal operations, is making arrangements to return to this 
county. He is to be at the head of a sales agency, handling 
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the output of the Deegans interests. Mr. Dixon will also 


handle a couple of Loup Creek operations. 


Cc. H. King has been appointed general agent of the coal 
and ore department of the New York Central lines with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. Mr. King succeeds M. D. Flanigan 
who resigned to enter other business. 

Alexander Thompson, aged 71 years, foreman for the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. at No. 4 shaft, is critically ill of pneumonia 
in St. Frances’ Hospital, San Francisco. He was stricken 
while on a pleasure trip to the West, incidentally the first 
vacation he had taken in his 50 years’ work for the com- 
pany. He is president of the City Planning Commission of 
Pittston. 


Neil Robinson, of Charleston, W. Va., who was a few weeks 
ago appointed temporary receiver for the LaFollette Iron Co., 
was recently appointed by the Federal Court of Knoxville, 
Tenn., permanent receiver for this company, with Daniel 
D. Carter, cashier of the East Tennessee National Bank of 
Knoxville, as co-receiver. The furnace of this company at La- 
Follette is still being operated. Mr. Robinson is also receiver 
for the LaFollette Coal, Iron & Ry. Co. 


OBITUARY | 


Francis S. Lambie, 48 years of age and a coal operator of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., died at his home recently. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons, and one daughter. 


A severe attack of pneumonia caused the recent death 
at his home in Allentown, Penn., of William C. Walters, con- 
nected with the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. Mr. Walters, who 
was 40 years old, entered the employ of the coal company 
at an early age, and never severed his connection with it, 
being promoted to the local office some years ago. 


George Vaux, who in his earlier years was secretary and 
treasurer of the Swatara Coal Co. which carried on extensive 
operations in the Lykens Valley regions prio: to the sale 
of its coal lands to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., recently died at Bryn Mawr at the age of 83 years. Mr. 
Vaux was recognized as the highest authority on the history 
of the Society of Friends in and near Philadelphia. 


Alexander Law, mine foreman for the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. at the No. 8 Colliery, died suddenly, Apr. 22, at his resi- 
dence in Pittston, Penn. He was the son of William Law, 
one of the pioneer mine superintendents in the anthracite 


coal field. Either heart failure or the bursting of a blood 

vessel is believed to have been the cause of his sudden death. 

Mr. Law is survived by his wife and three children, also 

three sisters and one brother. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio—Goodin, Reid & Co. recently purchased 


the entire plant and has the exclusive use of the patent 
rights of the American Rubberfelt Co. of Chicago. It is oper- 
ating the plant in Cincinnati. 


New York, N. ¥.—M. N. MacLaren, New York manager of 
the Nordberg Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., announces the 
removal on Apr. 26, 1915, of the New York Office from 42 
Broadway to offices in the new Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway. 


Columbus, Ohio—The general offices of the Toledo & Ohio 
Central and the Kanawha & Michigan railroads have been 
moved from Toledo, Ohio, and Charleston, W. Va., respectively, 
to the New York Central Building on East Gay St., Columbus. 


Washington, D. C.—Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Newton on Apr. 21 awarded the contract for the mechanical 
equipment for the Laboratory Building of the Bureau of 
Mines at Pittsburgh, to the Standard Engineering Co. of that 
city. The contract was for $63,650. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Just half as many corporations doing 
business in West Virginia were dissolved or surrendered 
their charters as were newly incorporated during the month 
of March. Sixty-six new charters were issued during March, 
55 to resident and 11 to non-resident companies. Thirty- 
three withdrew from the state by one process or another. 
Twelve corporations increased their capital stock and 14 
decreased it. 


Biuefield, W. Va.—HBHight large electric locomotives have 
been placed in service on the Norfolk & Western Ry. to be 
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used in handling heavy coal trains over Bluestone mountain. 
The motors displace about 40 steam locomotives formerly used 
for this work, and thus accomplish a considerable economy. 
Preparations are now under way for the complete electri- 
fication of the division, in order to enable coal traffic te be 
handled exclusively by these large motors. 


Charlestown, W. Va.—The shipments of coal and coke over 
the lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., during the month 
of February, and for the first two months of the year, show 
that 1,404,177 tons were shipped during February as compared 
with 1,187,833 tons during the same months of 1914. This 
is an increase of 216,344 tons. During the first two months 
of the year a total of 3,106,224 tons were shipped as against 
2,867,284 tons during the corresponding period of the previous 
year. This is an increase of 238,940 tons. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The Consolidation Coal Co. recently 
let a contract for the sinking of two shafts in the Helen’s 
Run field. One will be sunk by the Dravo Contracting Co. 
of Pittsburgh, and the other by H. S. Stark of Greensburg, 





Penn. The shafts will be 520 ft. in depth and will cost 
$50,000 each. They will have an annual capacity of 750,000 
tons. The contractors will start work immediately. Western 


Maryland R.R. Co. engineers are surveying for the new 
railroad to market the coal from these shafts. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo shipping trestle of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., which had been ordered 
closed by the government as an obstruction to navigation, was 
lately taken entirely out of the possession of the company. 
A third order has now been issued, permitting its use till a 
new shipping station can be built, when the present trestle 
will be removed and the mouth of Buffalo River widened 60 
ft. at that point. It is expected that the company will build 
a car dump on the new water frontage of the yard. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—A. A. Kramer, attorney for the Marmet 
Coal Co. of W. Va., now in the hands of receivers, recently 
confirmed the report of a sale of the $2,000,000 West Virginia 
and Ohio coal properties and steamboats of the Marmet Co. 
to a $35,000,000 Eastern coal syndicate, subject to the con- 
firmation of the courts of West Virginia and of Cincinnati. 
The new owners intend mining operations on large propor- 
tions, also marketing the product of additional West Virginia 
mines, particularly in Central and Northwestern territory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—A course of six lectures, for the especial 
benefit of engineers, and firemen at industrial plants, and all 
others interested, is announced by the University of Cincin- 
nati, to be extended over a period of some months. These 
lectures deal with proper methods of firing stationary boilers. 
The course was decided upon after conference with a com- 
mittee of local stationary engineers. Analysis of coal, the 
theory of combustion, losses in boiler plants due to improper 
firing, various types of furnaces in use, and other subjects of 
practical value will be dealt with in the course. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The statement of the shipments of coal 
and coke over the lines of the Norfolk & Western R.R., during 
the month of March, and for the first three months of the 
year, shows a decrease as compared with the shipping during 
the same period of last year. During the month of March 
1,975,876 tons were shipped, as compared with 2,215,188 tons 
in the same month of 1914. This is a decrease of 239,312 tons. 
For the first three months of the year, a total of 5,622,635 tons 
were shipped as compared with 6,062,091 tons during the 
corresponding period of the previous year, or a decrease of 
439,356 tons. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The changes in the organization of the 
Woodward Iron Co., which were unofficially announced and 
promptly denied a few weeks ago, were recently effected in 
New York. The position of chairman of the board was 
created and A. H. Woodward was elected chairman from the 
position of vice-president and general manager. J. H. Wood- 
ward retains the position of president, while the under- 
official takes the chairmanship. R. H. Bannister was made 
vice-president to succeed A. H. Woodward. D. E. Wilson was 
elected treasurer, and Herbert Smith, assistant secretary. 
The office of secretary is unfilled. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R.R. 
recently gave its new docks and coal hoisting machine its 
first tryout, in loading the steamer “John P. Reiss’ with coal 
for up-Lake shipment. The new machine is one of the largest 
on the Lake and one of three now in use, the others being 
at Sandusky and Cleveland. Its capacity is forty 75-ton cars, 
or forty-seven 50-ton cars of coal per hour. The height of 
the machine is 90 ft. and its length 60 ft. 1 in. Contractors 
began the removal of the old coal-hoisting machine on Nov. 
28, 1914, and the new dock was completed and the new 
machine installed and ready for use on Apr. 15. The improve- 
ments cost $350,000. 
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General Review 


April anthracite business fair but lacking the usual snap 
that marks the opening period. Bituminous situation mixed. 
Heavy increase in export business. Adverse outlook in the 
Lake trade. 

The April business in anthracite has been fairly satisfac- 
tory, and the month has closed with a good many orders still 
unfilled. While the circular has been generally well main- 
tained, prices are not very strong, and the April market was 
notably lacking in the customary snap and rush that char- 
acterizes the lowest price period of the year. An extraordi- 
nary heavy tonnage of Lake coal has started for the North- 
west since the opening of navigation, due to heavy loading 
on vessels through the winter. Though agencies are not 
granting direct concessions on circular prices, they are occa- 
sionally holding forth inducements in the shape of long-term 


credits. The indications point to a slowing up in hard coal 
before the current month is out. 

The Eastern bituminous situation continues decidedly 
mixed. There has been no well defined turn for the better, 


though inquiries seem more plentiful, and most agencies ex- 
press more satisfaction with the outlook, but there are others 
that are of the opinion that the best that can be anticipaed 
is a mild spurt in the fall which cannot possibly be of 
sufficient proportion to compensate for the extremely dull 
year. 

One of the most hopeful features at the moment has been 
the rapid broadening out of the export market, and there 
are conservative observers who believe that we are on the 
verge of a tremendous expansion in this trade. Accumula- 
tions at a number of the Tidewater ports are substantially 
reduced, and the movement at some points may establish new 
high records. Another sharp advance in ocean freights may 
prove a restraining influence in the export market, but it 
has developed that many British vessels on this side are 
not returning to home ports because of the fear of being 
requisitioned for Government service, and this should help 
the situation some. 

Demand in the Pittsburgh district is slightly better, some 
of the steel manufacturers taking. practically full require- 
ments, but supplies continue excessive, and prices have not 
recovered. Conservative interests will not admit of any 
improvements while prices continue so low and the demand 
light. The beginning of iron ore shipments down the Lakes 
only serves to emphasize the adverse conditions prevailing 
in the Lake trade; in fact, it now seems possible that many of 
the Upper Lakes companies will find their supplies adequate 
without placing any more orders. Ohio consumers continue 
purchasing in the open market, and while the opening of 
navigation has stimulated interest to some extent, the situa- 
tion is stiil generally discouraging. 


The Middlewestern market is well sustained, considering 


the general dullness. The agencies are concentrating their 
efforts on maintaining prices, and an improvement in the 
demand is anticipated shortly. A few important contracts 


are being signed up, but at rather low figures. Interest for 
the time being is centered on slack coal, which is generally 
in short supply in all directions. Mine operations are down 
to the summer basis, some mines having been closed down 
entirely. 
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Financial Chronicle—Never was there greater need for 
care and caution and for the exercise of wholesome restraint. 
A rising stock market and speculative fervor do not call for 
the application of repressive measures if sound sense and 
reasoning can be adduced in support of the same. Within 
such limits, advancing stock prices mean a revival of hope, 
and this, in turn, means a revival of energy throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 


Dun’s—The developments of the week have served to 
strengthen the influences working for improvement, and busi- 
ness confidence further increases. The volume of trade is 
expanding, although the movement, taken as a whole, is not 
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rapid, and wide differences exist, some industries working 
overtime, largely by reason of big war orders, others reaching 
a fairly normal capacity, while others still struggle with- 
adverse conditions. Excellent reports come from the dry 
goods markets, in which increasing confidence and expansion 
are noted. 


Bradstreet’s—Trade continues to expand, progress is of a 
cumulative character, and even concededly slow lines are 
evincing a more lively disposition. In fact, the general situa- 
tion, trade and industrial, seems to be moving on to new and 
higher ground. Faith in the future is more firmly rooted, 
and though buying of merchandise is devoid of speculative 
aspects, the tendency to cover distant prospective wants is. 
rather marked, with sellers in certain textile lines assuming 
an independent attitude. Reports as to growing crops are 
flattering. 

Boston News Bureau—Every day sentiment the country 
over shows signs of betterment. Merchants who have bene- 
fited comparatively little by the war begin to see an increased 
demand for their special goods. There is more disposition to. 
do business and this comes from a gradual but steady return 
of confidence. Big profits have been corralled on war orders. 
Enormous money has been made in stock specialties. The 
higher security values make people generally feel better. 
There is, therefore, less disposition to economize. 


The Iron and Steel Industry—The rapid increase in the 
earnings of the United States Steel Corporation reflects a 
greater volume of business and profits more important than 
the small total of $12,500,000, reported for the first quarter, 
would indicate, even though this is an increase of $1,500,000 
as compared with the previous quarter. Pig iron buying has 
dwindled off, but Southern furnaces sold 35,000 tons during 
the week; it was estimated that in the first 22 days of April 
at least 850,000 tons of merchant iron were sold, which is 
not up to the record of March business. The operation of 
works is better, having been increased about 4% during the 
week. Some disappointment was evidenced that thé Penn- 
sylvania order for equipment was not followed up by other 
roads. Rail-making mills hope for better business, partic- 
ularly foreign. British mills are absolutely out of ‘the 
market, and colonial mills are taking all the business tnat is 
offered, of which there is a fair amount. ; 
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Spot market du)l and deliveries on contract sag off. Buyers 
still keep out of the market. Export trade may have favor- 
able effect on coastwise situation. Foreign steamers making 
heavy draft on Georges Creek. Pennsylvania grades listless. 
Anthracite demand holds on. 


Bituminous—There is practically no spot demand for Poca- 
hontas and New River, either here or at the loading ports. 
Small concessions are heard occasionally but lately no new 
business of any consequence has developed. Contract require- 
ments are rather less than a month ago, but it is felt that 
the demand from New England mills must improve soon, with 
the better conditions that are being predicted for textiles. -At 
present writing, however, manufacturers are holding off, both 
those who have yet to buy and those who have contracted. 

Sales agents are despairing of any marked increase in the 
volume of business for some months to come. New England 
is usually about the last section to be hit by any wave of 
prosperity and unless there is a spurt in the fall, 1915 will be 
charged off as another extremely dull year. ; ; 

At the same time, the export market is recognized as 
having possibilities. The recent order of the Italian Railways 


for more than 300,000 tons leads some of thé shippers to - 


believe we are only at the threshold of a broad foreign demand 
that will lift the coastwise market out of the doldrums. 

The Georges Creek shippers, by reason of their limited 
output, are commonly the first to feel such a development. 
So many steamers are waiting now at Baltimore ports that 
for the present coal from that field is being routed exclusively 
to those piers. When barges now here and.-en route are 
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_disposed of it is likely there will be a fortnight or more 
when receipts of Georges Creek will be extremely light. 

Cambria and Somerset coals show the same listlessness 
that has been characteristic the last month or so. Anthracite 
barges are gradually being released to the bituminous trade 
but the demand is not in any way improved. One cargo of 
Pennsylvania coal has been on the market here for nearly 
three weeks. 


Water Freight) are a trifle easier, 75c. having been named 
this week for barges, Hampton Roads to Boston. On Long 
Island Sound rates are up 5c. on account of an extra demand 
for anthracite at the April circular. 

Anthracite—The demand for late April loading continued 
strong to the end of the month. Most of the companies are 
carrying over a fair supply of orders for May shipment. All 
sizes are easy at the piers although egg is occasionally 
reported short. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 

DAS ir Sake oS» $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*....... . Bee anid te hse eek 95 
Hampton Roads*. oR car $2.65@2.80 
SIMI ors crs Belx wide <ba oleic isis anid e'e. ) esi eccncnes 3.55@3.73 
Providencet...... eeenios 8 Ss 3.538@3.73 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite still shows strength. Close of the month finds 
domestic sizes in good demand. Bituminous lacks tone, with 
no immediate improvement looked for. 


Anthracite—The closing week of the month finds the oper- 
ators well supplied with orders for the domestic sizes. 
Chestnut has fallen off somewhat, but it is understood that 
the surplus was very easily taken care of in other directions. 
The Lake season will soon be in full sway, and surplus sizes 
can be well taken care of, for the present at least. Broken 
still maintains a good lead and egg and stove are about the 
same as last week. Pea coal seems to be moving well, but 
the exceedingly low price prevailing has doubtless caused 
many dealers to lay in supplies now, who probably would have 
waited until the fall to take on their supplies of this size; 
$2 is now the general price prevailing at the mines, with 
the tax added, and in some cases absorbed. 

Prices at Tidewater, closing week of the month: 


Circular Individuals 
Broken...... aoe tots, Peete cen AIR $4.25 $4.25@4.35 
Riveter es Re Re teretre seats ties reaieie ae « Cactans 4.50 4.50 
Erie eee etic othe cale's"s wid ale dle efaes va'sid s 4.50 4.50 
ih star tec eM et oF os ahs ecaouch 4.75 4.65@4.75 


Bituminous—There is practically no change in the bitu- 
minous situation. Georges Creek coals seem to be somewhat 
short of the market, but little delay is experienced in having 
orders filled. All the coal standing at Tidewater has been 
sent there for orders already in hand, and little spot coal 
is available. 


NEW YORK 


Bituminous quiet but trade is optimistic. Better outlook 
on prices. Current business in anthracite continues active 
but the outlook is uncertain. 

Bituminous—W hile there is apparently little if any change 
in the bituminous market, wholesale dealers are optimistic. 
Business indications are encouraging and the prospects are 
considered bright for a fair summer. Shippers of the best 
grades are not over-stocked but are able to meet all immediate 
demands. Inquiries from manufacturers are on the increase. 
Some operators who held off closing contracts for the major 
portion of their output at the low prices which prevailed a 
couple of months ago are now looking forward to obtaining 
better figures, in view of the larger number of inquiries 
being received. Shipments to New England have increased 
considerably. 

The export business is gradually picking up and the 
prospects are encouraging. Bunkering trade remains fair. 
Operations continue on about a half-time basis, owners appar- 
ently preferring to curtail production rather than see a 
further cut in prices. 

Quotations run about as follows: West Virginia steam, 
$2.35@2.55; fair grades, Pennsylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades 
of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.05@ 
3.10; Georges Creek, $3.15. 

Anthracite—The April business continues satisfactory. 
Prepared coals are moving well. Shippers report sufficient 
orders on hand to carry operators well into the next month 
but they are not making predictions as to what might follow. 
The mines are operating practically full time and vroduction 
for the month will compare favorably with the April .onnage 
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figures in previous years. There is some cutting of the 
circular but reports have it that individuals in order to main- 
tain prices are granting longer credits. Lake shipments havé 
opened and this will provide a new outlet which will prove 
a big help for the mine owners. 

Steam coals, particularly the better grades of buckwheat, 
are in good demand. Nos. 2 and 3 in the better grades are 
practically out of the market; full circular is being obtained 
for these coals in the better qualities. There.is plenty of 
the poorer grades to be had. Pea coal is very weak, the 
prevailing quotation being around $3.40. 

The anthracite market is now quotable on the following 
basis: 














Upper Ports: Lower Ports 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 

YOO eae cet. tetaier tc hi $4.70 $4.70 $4.65 $4.65 
Digw teases aati the ee OD 4.85@4.95 4.90 4.80@4.90 
Stove. as 4.95 4.85@4.95 4.90 4.80@4.90 
Chestnut SSA CeCe: 5.20 5.10@5.20 5.15 5.05@5.15 
Saath atid state ev ishe weveter > 3.45@3.55 3.30@3.55 3.40@3.50 3.25@3.50 
Buckwhout BAD CT ERCP RTC 2.55@2.80 2.35@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
10Gb iy ac thw dae 2.05@2.30 2.05@2.30 2.00@2.25 2.00@2.25 
Barley ayers cis as stele vere le.e 80 1.55@1.95 1.75@2.00 1.50@1.90 

BALTIMORE 


Export movement continues to expand and April ship- 
ments will break all port records. Bituminous coals in a 
little better demand. Gas fuels quiet. 


The immense amount of coal now being shipped out of 
this port on foreign contracts is the feature of this market. 
Unwillingness of British bottoms to go to home ports for 
fear of being taken over by the government is diverting 
much South American and Mediterranean business from Eng- 
land to us. That the month of April will see a total move- 
ment of 160,000 tons, or 30,000 tons in excess of the previous 
high record, seems assured. 

Except for slack, which is strong, due to the light pro- 
duction, the gas-coal situation is still weak. The prospect 
of a light call from the Northwest because of heavy stocks 
still carried there prevented any upward move. Slack sold 
at from 70 to 75c., practically on a par with run-of-mine. 
Three-quarter brought around 80 and 85e. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Heavy movement of export coal on both steam and sail 
vessels. Indications are for large dumpings in April. 


The export movement of coal from Hampton seems to be 
increasing weekly and present indications are that the ship- 
ments both coastwise and foreign were heavy over the month 
end. Italy has taken a large share of the business moving. 
A fair estimate of the quantity shipped to the various Italian 
ports would be approximately 45,000 tons. 

The accumulation of coal at Tidewater is perhaps lower 
than for months and with the amount of vessel tonnage now 
in port and that due the indications are that this will be 
reduced considerably below normal supply even with that 
now enroute being rushed forward. 

The movement is confined almost entirely to Pocahontas 
and New River mine-run, although it is expected there will be 
some shipments of the prepared coals soon. There has been 
no change in prices at the Hampton Roads ports and sales 
are close to the regular circular prices. 

Bunker takings are still holding up well, vessels arriving 
during the week taking from 300 to 1200 tons according to 
the size of the steamer and her destination. The largest sup- 
ply of bunkers taken by any one vessel went into the Argen- 
tine battleship “Moreno” which was supplied from barges at 
Newport News. This vessel took about 4000 tons. 

The following steamers have sailed with cargoes of coal: 


Norfolk Newport News 
Vessel Tons Destination Vessel Destination 
G. M. Embiri- Berwindmoor? Taranto, Italy 
cos! 5746 Piraeus Frankby7 Taranto, Italy 


Emily I. White 512 Santo Domingo Llandberis® Rio de Janeiro 


Elvaston? 6008 Montevideo Competitor® Rio de Janeiro 
Three Marys? 1569 Bermuda Atlas® Montevideo 
Genova? 5632 Genoa 

Atlantide? 7051 Porto Ferrajo Shippers—" Smokeless Fuel Co. 
Pacific* 6946 La Plata ? Castner, Curran & Bullitt. * Poca- 
Doris* 4768 Leghorn hontas Fuel Co. +4, Virginia Coaling 
Josef Frederik® 2767 St. Thomas Corp. *® Hasler Bros. ® W. C. At- 
Itasca® 1033 Bermuda water & Co. 7 Berwind-White Coal 
Tottenham? 4500 St. Lucia Mining Co. * Chesapeake & Ohio Coal 
Breyton® 6344 B. Aires Agency. 

ay cap 1184 Pernambuco 


Virginian Ry.—Dumpings of this road 
at Hampton Roads for the week’ended 
Apr. 24 amounted to 178,738 tons. 


C. A. Campbell? 2010 Para 
0. GC. Curtis? 3209 Rio de Janciro 
Edith 8. Cum’s? 926 Maranhao 


Adriatico* 6025 Messina 

Harwood? 5900 Montevideo 
Alden? 5050 Montevideo 
Franham? 4100 Montevideo 


Mark Pend’ton® 734 Horta, Azores 
Uranus? 4601 Italy 

St. Kilda* ab. 6100 B. Aires - 

M. F. Barrett? 3100 Rio de Janeiro 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Further adwance in vessel rates. Fewer steamers avail- 
able. Grain shippers quoting higher figures for September 
loading. 

Freight market conditions changed very materially dur- 
ing the last week and rates are again advancing. A number 
of steamers have been chartered for export coal since last 
report at or about rates quoted below, and the number of 
available steamers has decreased owing to the rapid absorp- 
tion of tonnage by various trades during the last few days. 
For September loading, grain shippers are offering higher 
rates than are current for May loading. Steamers are offered 
at $10.80 for four trips to the West Coast of Italy; $10.20 to 
Marseilles or Algiers; and $9.60 to Barcelona or Valencia, and 
charters have been arranged recently on about these terms. 
Rates on grain from the Plate have advanced and conse- 
quently outward rates on coal are unchanged. . 


To Rate To Rate 

Havanale neon nonee $2.25@2.50 Guantanamo............$3.00@3.25 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.00@3.25 Demerara... 2s. c0ec = DDO W@o.00 
Cienfuegos... ec arate $.25@38., 50" Bermuda) ..2--eee ee eee 3.50@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75@4.00 Vera Cruz.............. 3.50 
StiLucia eee eee 3.50@3.75 | TampicG, -cacneee eee 3.50 
St. Thomausdeas eae eo ee RIO sees c ee atte ene 9 36 
Barbados. CUTETTTETIS, 3175@4.00 Montevideo. 20000222; 9 12 

INZStOU weve ee 3.00@3.25 Buenos Aires or La Plata 9.25 
(CITA CBOs Aeerdase veka 3.75@4.00 Mediterranean*......... 10.80@11.40 
Santiago.).@ 7 fate nee 3.00@3.25 Valparaisof....0.02.2.. 8.40@ 9.00 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 

* To a direct port not east of the West coast of Italy, Spain excluded. 
+ With 800 tons per day discharge. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 





Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Rosalie British Baltimore Buenos Ayres 2725 $9.36 
Charles Davenport Philadelphia Portland 1157 
Annie B. Mitchell Philadelphia Camden, Me. 397 1.00 
Ellaline British Baltimore River Plate 2491 9.12 
Christoforos Greek Atlantic Range  Barcelona,! 2345 10.12 

hall British Virginia Rio Janeiro 9.60 
Winnfield British Baltimore River Plate 2205 ~=9.36 
Egda Norwegian Philadelphia Antilla 1610 
Thorsa Norwegian Philadelphia Manzanillo 683 
Stella del Mare 

(bark) Italian Baltimore Italy? 1026 
Florence Howard Baltimore ' Mayport 683 1 00 
William Bisbee Philadelphia Swan Island, Me 206 1.50 
Charles H. Klinck Philadelphia Kittery, Me. 444 1.00 


1 Valencia or Algiers. * West Coast. 
Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schoone>~ 
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PITTSBURGH 

Market still demoralized, with mines operating at <:bout 

50% and very little Lake coal moving. Lake Superior iron 


ore market opened. 


The opening of the Lake Superior iron ore market last 
week emphasizes the backwardness of the Lake coal trade 
Ore shipments are being made in small quantities and the 
way in which ore has sold since the opening is held to indicate 
that by the middle of May there will be a fair movement down 
the Lakes, but the coal movement seems still far in the future. 
While Lake coal is being moved the tonnages are almost 
inconsequential and there has been scarcely any buying for 
the season, it being a question thus far whether the regular 
supplies of shippers may not prove practically equal to the 
demand in the Northwest. 

Demand for coal from manufacturers has increased slightly, 
and some consumers in the steel trade are taking practically 
their normal tonnages under long-term contracts. The spot 
demand continues light and the supplies are excessive, so 
that prices have not recovered from their demoralization. 
Contract prices for the twelvemonth are supposed to be based 
on about $1.15 for mine-run, but hardly anything is being 
done. 

Prices for free coal we quote the same as the reduced 
figures given last week, but even these prices are sometimes 


shaded: Slack, 75@S80c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; 
mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%-in., $1.20@1.25, per 
net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. Lake coal is reputed 


to be $1.15 to consumers and $1.10 to dealers but it is not 
firm, at these figures. Mine operations continue at about 50% 
of capacity. 


BUFFALO 


Some improvement here and there, but prices generally 
Slack and lower than a year ago. Demand expected to improve 
Slowly. Heavy movement of anthracite up the Lakes. 
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Bituminous—There is a somewhat better feeling in the 
trade in general, though conservative interests are slow to 
admit it, giving as a proof of their position that prices are 
still slack and many shippers are making contracts at less 
than last year’s figures. The industrial situation is improving, 
with at least some promise of a return to the normal before 
long, and when this occurs the price of bituminous coal must 
advance. But there is no doubt that sellers are discouraged, 
offering prices 5 to 15c. lower than last year, rather than 
be driven out of the market entirely. At no time in this 
long period of depression has the seller been in such an 
uncertain position. It appears that the worst of the depres- 
sion is over, though improvement is likely to be slow and it 
may find a good many shippers tied up with burdensome 
contracts. 

This is the season for rearranging price quotations. In 
view of the contract prices made during the present month, 
leading shippers agree that maximum figures may now be 
placed at $2.70 for best Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 for threequarter, 
$2.45 for mine-run, $2.10 for slack and $2.50 for smokeless. 

Anthracite—The demand is normal and there is no com- 
plaint heard from the shippers. Retailers do not think the 
year has done much for them, though the Buffalo city trade 
has been held together well. 

Shipments by Lake have begun, a large fleet sailing last 
week. The amount cleared to date is 178,000 tons, nearly all 
of it to leading ports at the head of the Lakes. This large 
tonnage is due to the heavy winter loading of one company. 
In all, the list was over 30 cargoes, aggregating close to 
250,000 tons. The vessels do not find much down freight and 
so are not anxious to leave. 


TORONTO, CAN, 


Demand for both domestic and steam coal light. 
generally large. 


The demand for domestic coal is light, consumers buying 
from hand to mouth. The market for steam coal is also 
quiet, as most factories are still running considerably below 
capacity, with little prospect of any improvement for some 
time. Dealers have ample supplies on hand in all lines. 
Quotations for best grades are as follows: Retail, anthracite, 
egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, $6.75. Bituminous 
steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic lump, $6; 
cannel, $7.50; wholesale f.o.b. cars threequarter lump, $3.56; 
screenings, $2.90. 


Stocks 


COLUMBUS 
Slight stir in the Lake trade. Domestic business dull. 
Steam trade is not increasing to any extent. 


The best feature of the Ohio market during the past 
week was a Slight activity in the Lake trade. The season 
was Officially opened Apr. 15 and a small amount of coal 
was loaded for shipment to the Northwest; a few cargoes have 
already moved. The tonnage, however, is not as large as 
formerly because of the excessive amount carried over on 
the docks of the Upper Lake Ports. Chartering of boats is 
not active and many companies have not yet started their 
Lake business in any way. Lake prices will be the same as 
last season. One of the best features is a slight stir in the 
ore trade which is expected to cause a better movement 
of boats. 

Domestic trade has been dull in every way. Dealers have 
not been buying except when absolutely necessary to piece 
out the season. In some sections retailers’ stocks are fairly 
heavy but generally speaking they will have little to carry 
over. Buying for early stocking is limited to anthracite and 
Pocahontas. Some West Virginia splints are also in demand. 
Hocking lump is not moving as it is never stocked this early 
in the year. Retail prices are still fairly well maintained 
although summer levels are not far Off. 

Production in Ohio fields has not increased materially 
during the past week. Despite the small amount loaded for 
Lake shipment the Hocking Valley has only produced about 
30% of normal and the same figures are reported from Mas- 
sillon, Cambridge, Crooksville and Jackson. In the Pomeroy 
Bend district the output is estimated at about 50% of the 
average, 

The only strong point in the market is the demand for 
the small sizes which are still scarce. This is due largely 
to the curtailed production of lump. Anthracite business is 
fairly active for this period of the year. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescrecned Jump oe.) se oleae $1.45 $1 50's An eles 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
‘Three-quarter inch...........- 1.25 1.30 125 
ESA SR AH acd. ont on G5 an25 1.15 
Miné-riines ot ae oie Os ko) 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ Quzo 0.75 0.70 
Coarse'slack-maae ee eee 0.65 0.65 0.60 
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CLEVELAND 


The market has no absorbing power and prices are barely 
holding. Manufacturing companies are buying on the open 
market in preference to contracting. 


Receipts of coal have been light, but Pan Handle, Yough- 
iogheny, Fairmont and West Virginia No. 8 coals sold at 
low prices on the spot market, often for less than jobbers are 
paying for shipment. Pan Handle slack sold Monday at $1.65 
to $1.70 Youghiogheny at $1.65 to $1.75, Fairmont at $1.65 to 
$1.75 Richland three-quarter at $1.80 to $1.85 and mine-run 5c. 
a ton lower. This coal from across the line in West Vir- 
ginia is the same as Ohio No. 8. 


The Lake trade is opening slowly. W. A. Pugh, of Racine, 
Wis., was here Monday and contracted for vessels to trans- 
port 50,000 tons of soft coal at 40c. a ton. Most of the Lake 
shippers are sending a few cargoes up the Lakes, but, will not 
ship very heavily after the first cargoes are delivered. It is 
not expected Lake shipping of coal will reach a large vol- 
ume before June. 

Iron ore prices have been established on the same basis as 
last year. The prices are very low and Lake freight rates 
will not be any higher than in 1914. Sales last week were 
very large considering business conditions and ore shipments 
will be in excess of last year. 

Quotations on coal for shipment are: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Yair- W. Va. 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
PMN acs a4 >'s i a ea a Ac UE ee AP... RE ' 
PMO We ce etie 1% 2. 55 $2.20@2.25 $2.00 $1.90@1.95 $1.80@1.90 
| Ta” 8 Re SGM coe Ped oe ke See 
Mine run........2.65@2.70 2.10 1.90 1.85@1.90 1.75@1.85 
Rincon no ate 1.70@1.75 1.70@1.75 1.70@1.75 _—....... 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Market restricted to stocking and industrial demand. 
operations slightly stronger. 

The market is now on a stocking or industrial basis, there 
being practically no demand of any other description. The 
industrial consumption is improving steadily and a generous 
rain over the state has been of much service in restoring 
confidence. Stocking orders are more plentiful and operations 
at the mines are on the increase. Prices continue as for the 
last several weeks with no changes of importance. 


Mine 
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COKE : 





PT 


SCREENER 
CONNELLSVILLE 
Firmer tone sentimentally but little activity and no better 
prices. Production and shipments increased. 


Sentimentally, the coke trade has improved further, but 
the merchant coke market obtains no increased strength from 
within. There has been a constant increase in production 
by the producer-consumer class, which absorbs more labor 
and with a little further employment, the coke operators who 
reduced wages last year will have to restore rates to the 
higher level still paid by many interests, including the Frick 
Company. The merchant pig-iron market is nominally on a 
better plane, through the opening of the Lake Superior ore 
market last week, with a fair volume of sales, and the buying 
of over 60,000 tons of pig iron by the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. There are fair stocks of pig iron and there is 
not much disposition manifested towards the blowing in of 
idle merchant furnaces. 

Coke prices are quotable as formerly but a little additional 
buying would probably send them up, there being little more 
coke available at these figures: Prompt furnace, $1.55@1.60; 
contract furnace to June 30, $1.60@1.65; contract furnace to 
Dec. 31, $1.75; prompt foundry, $2@2.35; contract foundry, 
$2.20@2.30, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 17 at 
298,222 tons, an increase of 6007 tons, and shipments at 294,- 
995 tons, an increase of 7166 tons. 


Buffalo—tThere is little more coke moving, but the increase 
is not enough to make any real difference in the trade and 
prices remain as before. It will require a decided increase 
in volume to affect prices, which have long been at what was 
regarded as the bottom. Quotations remain at $4.15 for best 
72-hr. Connellsville foundry, with stock coke $3.30. 


Chicago—Some inquiries are being put out by large con- 
sumers for prices under contract for foundry use. The market 
this week has been quiet but firm, and little domestic business 
is reported. Quotations are as follows: Byproduct, $4.45@ 
4.65; Connellsville, $4.60@4.75; Wise County, $4.50@4.65; gas 
coke, $3.75@4; furnace, $4.50@4.65. 
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MIDDLE WESTERN : 
EC ath AL Be tte Sl te dll Re A Rs A | 
GENERAL REVIEW 

Dullness still prevails but signs of improvement are appear- 
ing. Screenings firmer. More activity in anthracite. 


The market still continues extremely dull, but prices are 
generally well sustained, considering the depression. Shippers 
who have feared that prices would slump, because of impatience 
to make sales under present conditions, find their anticipations 
not realized. Everybody seems to be of one mind to maintain 
prices in the face of a paucity of orders. It is now realized 
forcibly that cutting prices does not create additional orders. 
A distinct impression prevails that things are slowly chang- 
ing for the better. 

The demand for steam coals is still at a low ebb, but 
shippers think the outlook better than for some time past. 
Increased inquiries are being received for future deliveries. 
Slow progress is still noted in contract making. The screen- 
ings situation generally shows strength, and the recent slight 
reaction has been entirely overcome. There is little buying 
in domestic coals, and the retailers are placing practically 
no orders, although in some cases their stocks are very 
moderate. 


CHICAGO 


Mine operations much curtailed and a number closed for 
the summer. Screenings active. 


The Indiana mines are operating about two days per week 
on the average, and several additional mines have been closed 
down this week for the summer months. It is said that less 
foreign coals are being sold at the present time in the Indiana 
territory than last year. The operators are about to inaugu- 
rate a campaign for the consumption of home coal by state 
and municipal institutions which in times past largely bought 
coal from mines in other states. The demand for screenings 
is better, and prices are averaging 5c. per ton higher than 
last week. 

The Springfield operators are closing down their mines 
rather than sell coal below cost of production. This has natu- 
rally decreased the output of screenings and caused the price 
to advance about 10c. per ton. 

There is little change in the Franklin and Williamson 
County situation, and prices are well maintained in the face 
of light production. The demand is more noticeable for 
washed sizes for steam purposes than anything else. 

The smokeless market is hesitating. There is no demand 
for what little coal is on track here, and the operators’ repre- 
sentatives are not making much headway in placing contracts. 
Slightly better demand is said to be shown for the coarse sizes. 

Anthracite shipments have increased over last week, al- 
though it can be said that the yards are not showing any 
great tendency to stock up at present quotations. 

Prevailing quotations are as follows: 


Williamson and 


Vranklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 


Hate .. $1.25@1.35 $1.35 $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.45 $1.45@1.65 
-in. lump.. ee Ts Sabir are Lexa 
Steam lump 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.30 
23-in. lump. ban ee Se pe jeer. 
1}-in. lump. Wace cs 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.30 
Mine-run.. . Bites 1.00@1.05 1.05@1.15 1.00@1.10 
OT Baoan. Hioeaipeety 1,35 1.30@1.45 1.15@1.35 RZ 
No.lwashed 1.25@1.35 Re 1.75 See 1.40@1.65 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 Hc 1.65 ee 1.40@1.50 
6x3-in. egg. pete sated Hees by 1.50@1.65 
Nutiwe ane mes 1,25 1.15@1.35 1.10@1.20 eh 
No. lnut.. 1.25@1.35 nr eats eit <eeh 
No. 2 nut.. 1.25@1.35 atshy eS ome 
No. 4nut.. 1.10@1.15 ee AOS Sars er 
Sereenings.. 0.75@0.90 0.80@0.85 0.80@0.95 0.75@0.85 0.90 
N. Riv. & 

Saline Co. FE. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
Lump...... $1.20@1.35 $1.35@1.40 $1.50@1. 60 $1.50 STs. 3 
1t-in.lump. 1.20@1.25 1.35@1.40 baalehs Nagata $1.40@1.50 
Mine-run... 1.10 Be tL 9] 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 
Weg veaceen A he's 1.00@1.10 1.50@1.60 1.35@1.50 ae 
No. lnut.. 1.25@1.40 cei: as 


1.35@1.40 
No. 2 nut.. 1.20@1.35 = tes 
Sereenings.. 0.85@0.90 ee : oe 
Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.25; 3-in. lump, $1.15; 5-in. egg, 
$1.15; 38-in. egg, $1.10@1.15; mine-run, $1@1.95. Screenings, 
70 to 80c. 
ST. LOUIS 


Some contracts closed with figures generally low. 
dull except on screenings, which are active. 


Market 


A few inquiries for contract coal seem to be the only life 
of the local market. During the past week the Frisco R.R. 
fuel contracts were let, and a few other minor contracts were 
also awarded. Prices were below what was anticipated in 
a general way, which would seem to indicate that the 
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operators are not figuring on a prolonged suspension during 
the spring of 1916. 

The domestic market is extremely quiet, there being no 
demand either from the city or country. Excepting for a 
fairly heavy movement of screenings, there is nothing unusual 
in the steam trade. For a few days screenings may be in 
demand, and again there is apparently an over-production, 
or the buyers are holding off to force lower prices. The 
screenings market will continue to be firm for the next 
month or two at least. 

A small tonnage of anthracite is moving in, and that is 
practically all of the outside fuel that there is any demand 
for; this is largely for storage purposes. There is no change 
in circular prices. Carterville screenings being worth about 
85¢c., and Standard screenings 80 to 85c. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Trade very quiet but a 
Sereenings short. 


New retail prices announced. 
slight improvement is noticeable. 


Mining conditions in Indiana have been almost in a rut for 
a month, the only change being an almost imperceptible im- 
provement in the industrial situation. Coal salesmen say that 
the improvement is evident, however gradual it may be. Mines 
over the state seem to be averaging three to four days a 
week. The demand for slack continues to be the feature of 
the trade and operators are getting 85 to 95c. for it. Most 
companies have all they can do to take care of their con- 
tract orders on screenings and are not in the open market for 
this grade. The supply of fine coal depends on the railroad 
takings of 1%4-in. lump. 

The local retailers reduced their prices to the summer 
level, Apr. 20. The reductions amounted to 50c. a ton on most 


coals, with 75c. on anthracite and Pocahontas. The new 
schedule is: 

Per Ton Per Ton 
Linton No. 4, forked.. .. $3.00 ° Anthracite chestnut........... Tea 
Indiana lump, forkedersian. a: .75 Anthracite stove and egg....... 7.50 
Indiana lump and egg, screened. 50 Anthracite grate.........:.... 1.25 
Kanawha lump, forked.. 25 Connellsville cokes... 3... .... . 6.00 
Ohio Hocking lump, forked. . 25 Indianapolis byproduct coke.... 5.50 


Ohio Hocking washed egg. 
Kentucky lump.. 

Ohio Jackson lump, forked... 
Blossburg smithing.. te, 
Cannel tumpus aie a: celeste 
Pocahontas forked lump........ 
Pocahontas shoveled lump...... 
Pocahontas mine run.......... 
Pocahontas nut and slack...... 





—Extra Delivery Charge 


00 Egg, 50c. a ton extra, ground 
506 or dumped in cellar. 

.CO Bags, 75c. a ton extra, carried into 
.50 cellar. 

00 Charge for chute or wheelbarrow, 25c. 
.00 a ton. 

.50 Coke, bags 60c. bags in cellar 80c. 


floor 


KANSAS CITY 
Retail business quiet but the wholesale trade is improving. 
The wholesale business has been doing a little better but 
prices, which are at the very lowest figure, have not been 
affected. However, more factories operating than have been 
for some time and the agencies expect to have the largest 
business this season they have had for years. Steam grades 
are all that have been moving and they have been rather slow. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Demand light and summer prices will soon be in effect 
unless mine figures are advanced, 


Just as the coal dealers were planning on announcing 
summer quotations, the rumor reached Portland that the 
mines in Utah are.planning an advance in prices. Whether 
they will become effective or not is a question yet to be 
answered. On account of the high charter rates it is im- 
probable that any coal will be brought to this city from 


Australia next fall. 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during March and the past four months in short tons: 


December January February March 
Pocahontas Field........ 798,182 912,682 835,826 1,003,437 
Tug River District...... 227,944 298,766 243,910 282,886 
Thacker District........ 227,938 257,580 195,557 227,817 
Kenova District. 90,030 98,422 67,667 66,605 
Clinch Valley District. . 135,362 169,581 129,193 144,031 
Other N. & W. Territory 1,686 3,769 1.785 2,478 
Total N. & W. Fields.. — 1,481,142 1,740,800 1,473,938 1,727,254 
Williamson & Pond Creek ) , ' 
Reba Fan 62,271 |} 58,296 58,101 48,052 
All other railroads...... 97,752 87,842 88,982 129,446 
Grand: total Seamer a cs 1,641,165 1,886,938 1,621,021 1,994,752 
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Distribution of shipments for March was: 


Shipped Tipple Total 
> Pocahontas}: os. eee, Pon 879,237 13,433 892,670 
Mug River. ceiuristros opie rae 281,162 1,261 282,423 
Thacker.ocsictirostetoe eee eas 182,943 7,986 190,929 
ROTOVE «ott iai thine 6 re en ante 58,867 7,738 66,605 
Total r6.31s) hes See ee ee 1,402,209 30,418 1,432,627 


Shipments of coke entirely from the Pocahontas field, 
amounted to 57,584 tons. 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Shipments over this road for February of the current year 
amounted to 283,430 short tons as compared with 344,139 
during the preceding month. 


BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during February and the 
first two months of the last two years, in short tons: 











—February 2 Months 
Anthracite 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Baltimore & Ohio®...... 120,789 95,779 258,059 218,856 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 1,063 962 2,106 1,731 
IG? 3495.0: e6sac 597, 304 600,188 1,388,374 1,246,436. 
Pennsylvania® ?..... Ses 705,020 771,328 1,620,047 1,665,857 
Varginian? 2). seieasece a OW Fe 9 98 
otal. 5: roadss: ives 1,424,185 1,468,257 3,268,595 3,132,978 
Bituminous 
. Baltimore & Ohio!...... 2,517,219 2,026,142 5,614,859 4,464,233 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.4 2... 754,648 579,094 1,571,907 1,174,606 
Buffalo & Susq.2 ?...... 135,158 102,653 282,739 195,034 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 1,150,576 1,388,906 2,794,728 3,078,677 
Ntie® .. ..c cae ec 12,127 8,610 22,107 19,866. 
Hunt. & Br’'d T. Mt.? 2.. 97,108 77,761 202 847 165,152 
New York Central’...... 738,601 669,048 1,574,059 1,494,809 
Norfolk & Western? ?... . 1,666,475 1,621,021 3,632,289 3,507,959 
Pénnsylvamiate. sae 3,556,665 3,031,069 7,674,179 6,602,414 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? 2.. 955,605 566,664 1,786,409 1,144,370 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? 2. 246,810 193,143 534,284 425,315 
Mirginian? 209 Sacer 259,756 283,430 666,865 627,569 
Western Maryland...... 234,895 251,020 525,897 565,354 
Total L3iroatlsae.seeer 12,325,643 10,798,561 26,883,169 23,465,358 
Coke 
Baltimore & Ohio?....... 265,380 232,111 540,335 453,506 
Buffalo, Roch. & P* 2... 22,041 31,584 50,821 65,418 
Buffalo & Susq.2 ?...... 36,202 46,974 69,697 96,748 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 36,194 14,309 70,450 25,746 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 95,869 68,585 214,614 138,800 
Pennsylvania? ?......... 819,486 741,757 1,672,898 1,427,303 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? 2.... 415,365 299,952 819,513 578,718 
Western Maryland...... 6,465 699 14,736 4,025 
Total 8 roads......... 1,697,002 1,435,971 3,453,064 2,790,264 
Total Coal and 1 Includes coal received from 
Coke 13 Roads 1914 1915 connecting lines. 
PADUATY., 2. ae eee 18,157,998 15,685,811 2 Includes company’s coal. 
RGDIUALVice eee 15,446,830 13,702,789 3 Does not include compa- 


—— _ ————__ ny’s coal hauled free. 
Total 2 months... 33,604,828 29,388,600 


Note:—The Southern Railway hauled 356,663 short tons of bituminous coal 
during February, 1914, and 286,243 short tons during the two months ending 
February. 

EXPORTS BY DISTRICTS 


The following is a statement of exports of coal from the 
United States by states during February: 


Districts Anthracite Bituminous Coke 

Maine and New Hampshire........... 503 40-47 ae eee 
Maryland:is'sa cm pst ocean ate ea ee eee 19,029) ae ee 
New Y onik..J2 saute ase eee 2,827 1,345 131 
Philadelphigiyaeactecer cere eee 386 32,794 95. 
Porto Ricotsn ween ana ee seh oe era: 190.)5 > Vi seit 
Virginia, «!5 9.8. See ale ek ae ee 150,417 979 
Wobile. «93, atatenens caer ieee ct tener te ote nnn eee 99>) aes 
INéw Orleansyiees cic cle, coon Role eo ee 339 2 
BL Paso ah. cee ora ie eet Oe ae a ee: 15,651 owol 
PATIZOUG « cic ipl aehs ta Re took eee arse ean 2,056 — > eee 
MLBVOCO.. sis, o ehucls SoMa age hs bao ce lee ee 351 
San Francised.: 325. ete ees ote de oe a ee ee 14 
southern California. m..chie se cena) Lee te Day a) ile tabs oe 
Washington} s-kal. nie eeu ie ones 1 2,961 2,073 
Buiffalo.; Sc stiricep en eee 112,422 201,125 30,266 
Dakota. 22. 0a. ee ee 882 5,814 173 
Duluth and Superiore eer 133 5,284 160 
Michigan. discus hae eee eo eee ee ee 56,401 5,625 
Rochester... schka na oe tee eee 2,269 5,174 185 
St: Lawrences sae seen teen 58,131 25,293 1,290 
Vermontiinin te cee eee ae cee 686 502 165 

Total .osicdb ae ene a en ee 178,240 584,888 44,309 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for March of the 
current year and the three months of 1914 and 1915, in short 
tons: 


March -————. ——Three Months—— 





1915 1914 1915 1914 
Anthracite...........a+. 814,872 1,086,344 —- 2,480,729 —_—-2,706,391 
Bituminous............. 3,243,270 4,740,313 9,845,684 12,414,492 
Woke . cin ue casa 876,532 1,027,339 2,303,885 —-2,700,237 
Potalvsicaras ace eeen 4,934,674 6,853,996 14,630,248 ‘17,821,120 


May 1, 1915 


FOREIGN MARKETS 
ME a ae ala ll EL OR | 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Apr. 16—Outputs are more satisfactory and the market 
is hardly so firm. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $8.40@8.52 
yest seconds............ Nominal BERONGS: tesco iiaw stares 7.80@8.04 
BOODONS hw sialeiv as eas $8.64@8.88 Best Cardiff coals....... 5.22@5. 34 
Best dry coals.......... 8.76@9.00 ' Cargo smalls........... 4.44@4.68 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth 
or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Chartering is less active but rates are fully 
maintained. Rates are approximately as follows: , 





Gibraltar......... $38.84 -Naples.......... $6.00 Las Palmas...... $3.84 
Marseilles MIA50 EV ONIOSy. dete-'a 5's back 9.60 St. Vincent....... 4.44 
Algiers.... 4.246 Alexandria....... 6.36 RiodeJaneiro.... 6.72 

OG eh ce wk, 3. 6:00 Port Said... 0... 2% 6.24 Monte Video..... 6.24 


River Plate...... 


Exports—British exports for March and the first three 
months of past three years were as follows: 














March Three Months: 

To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Russia..... 111,338 pW eo SY oR gen 445,120 DO2,D00 lta. « 
Sweden.... 281,468 239,201 257,038 887,124 746,078 757,200 
Norway.... 201,410 233,444 296,307 640,918 695,324 692,344 
Denmark... 252,905 271,695 285,880 783,134 719,769 733,007 
Germany... 615,008 TRY AY he Be ee L877,625— 1.875,014 ) Sane: 
Netherlands 166,439 151,146 169,040 555,320 418,192 437,652 
Belgium.... 220,687 CSTE Se tee 614,674 493,991. 0 ae. 
France..... 1,072,300 1,235,041 1,275,725 8,227,793 3,791,450 3,919,763 
Portugal?... 96,136 123,867 117,211 377,472 352,862 299,307 
Spain*..... 321,814 319,617 156,388 1,027,019 958,922 539,043 
Italy 32. 2... 841,966 736,565 714,993 2,429,048 2,392,315 1,760,022 
Aus. Hung. 118,498 atl. © Cale en ee 400,085 218,190" eee: ‘ 
Greece..... 49,598 60,567 47,734 149,835 187,029 111,778 
Roumania. . 4,239 31590 lS Bad oat 7,288 46.323) oocer or 
Turkey..... 7,718 68.3407 a: 33,676 171,684) lee... 
Algeria... .. 112,917 105,528 76,041 375,519 321,854 252,695 
Portuguese® 16,769 18,927 24,630 77,641 62,976 65,537 
Chile. 275.0 48,076 64,822 3,551 142,943 146,858 12,840 
Brasil. <3. 206,160 112,893 50,616 496,519 394,219 163,504 
Uruguay... 53,526 63,287 43,370 182,445 184,112 128,675 
Argentine. . 290,459 330,800 168,567 919,202 1,011,746 537,871 
Channel Is.. 8,967 16,661 15,194 32,782 451 32,295 
Gibraltar... 42,584 44,964 32,472 105,929 97,313 102,760 
Malta. s..s6 94,005 69,102 6,025 246,249 148,923 28,694 
Egypt?..... 183,000 302,725 125,967 740,015 883,004 396,697 
Aden®...2.20. 4,978 29:00 1m eae 32,614 52,651 22,095 
Tndis.29 <5. 34,328 18,618 1,620 65,641 40,300 10,910 
Ceylon..... 23,067 21,971 1,505 61,121 86,716 17,131 
Miscell*ous. 118,414 116,950 107,399 304,258 340,596 197,829 

OkK6 i102 76,340 82,898 68,281 282,190 301,749 235,174 
Briquettes.. 156,210 178,100 98,202 507,202 502,181 243,348 

Total.... 5,831,324 6,170,720 4,143,756 18,028,401 18,234,299 11,698,248 

Bunker.... 1,654,142 1,689,304 1,300,467 4,951,231 5,035,448 3,978,631 


2 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. ° West Africa. 


FRANCE 


For the first six months of last year the coal imports of 
France broke all records, although the native production 
until the outbreak of the war was normal. After Aug. 1 the 
supply from Germany and Belgium was shut off, so that 
France had to depend upon Great Britain for its foreign coal, 
although small quantities were received from.the United 
States. Of the foreign coal reecipts in 1914, Great Britain 
furnished 10,759,085 tons, as compared with 11,257,228 tons 


in 1913. The receipts of Belgian and German coal were 
2,032,098 and 2,341,996 tons, respectively, against 3,669,395 
and 3,490,576 tons, respectively, in 1912. The bulk of the 


French coke imports in 1914 came from Germany, 883,033 


tons, as compared with 2,392,897 tons in 1913. 


(ean ore gestae seein cena leita cae ac 
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DIVIDENDS 
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The following is a partial list of the more important 


dividends announced since the first of the year: 

Burns Bros.—Regular quarterly dividend on the common 
of 14%%, payable Feb. 15 to holders of record, Feb. 1, and 
also regular quarterly on the preferred No. 8 of 1%%, payable 
Feb. 1 to holders of record, Jan. 15. 

Consolidation Coal—Regular quarterly of 14%4%, payable 
Jan. 30 to holders of record, Jan. 23. The transfer books 
are not closed for this dividend. 

Dominion Coal—Preferred dividend No. 44 of 34%, payable 
Feb. 1 to holders of record, Jan. 6. 

Maryland Coal of West Virginia—Dividend of 1%, payable 
Feb. 1 to holders of record, Jan. 22 to Jan. 31 inclusive. 
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Pacific Coast—Regular quarterly dividend on the common 
and second preferred of 1%, and on the first preferred of 14%, 
all payable Feb. 1 to holders of record, Jan. 21 to Feb. 1. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation—Regular quarterly dividend of 
$1, payable Feb. 27 to holders of record Jan. 3. 

Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron—Dividend of 14% on 
the preferred, payable Feb. 15 to holders of record, Feb. 9. 

American Coal—Dividend of 3%, payable Mar. 1 to holders 
of record, Feb. 27. 

American Coal Products—Regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% on both the common and the preferred, the former pay- 
able Apr. 1 to stock of record Mar. 26 to Mar. 30, and the 
latter payable Apr. 15 to stock of record Apr. 11 to Apr. 14. 

Central Coal & Coke—Regular quarterly dividend on the 
preferred of 14%, payable Apr. 15 to stock of record Apr. 1 
to Apr. 15. 

Temple Coal—Regular quarterly dividend on the preferred 
of 2%, payable Apr. 12 to holders of record, Apr. 2. 


PUL 


I. C. C. DECISIONS 





UU 
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I. C. C. Nos. 5336, 5336 Sub. No. 1, 5336 Sub. No. 2, 5336 Sub. 
No. 3, 5358, 5358 Sub. No. 1—MeCaa Coal Co., Elliott Splint 
Coal Co., Gilmer Consolidated Coal Co., Queen Shoals Coai Co., 
Morris Fork Coal Co., Elk Manor Coal Co., vs. Coal & Coke 
Ry. Co. 


1. Upon a supplemental hearing the coal operators and the 
defendant railway company submitted a statement showing 
the mine ratings which shall form the basis for the distribu- 
tion of coal cars during periods of car shortage. This agree- 
ment being satisfactory to all concerned, is accepted by the 
commission as a compliance with its original findings herein, 
SUM Cw Cen ool. 

2. During periods of car shortage, the allotment due any 
particular one of the four mining operations controlled by 
the Davis Colliery Co. shall be used by that particular mine, 
and should such mine countermand its order for cars on any 
day, such cars shall revert to the general supply and be 
distributed among the mines along the line of the defendant 
railway company according to the respective mine ratings. 
Raine me LverGCOnl \COumVSa isrder Oust CO, 9a 1, ©. C., SG: 
distinguished. 

3. Cars which are partially loaded and remain over until 
the next day to be fully loaded shall be charged against the 
mine loading the same, as if such’ cars were empty. 


I. C. C. No. 6128, Sub.—No. 1 and Sub.—No. 2—Vulean Coal 
& Mining Co., St. Louis—Coulterville Coal Co., Groom Coal Co. 
vs. Illinois Central R.R. Co. 


Complainants request reparation for damages occasioned 
by the alleged failure of the defendant upon reasonable re- 
quest to furnish cars.for the shipment of coal from com- 
plainants’ mines; defendant denies the Commission’s juris- 
diction and argues that the question raised is one for the de- 
termination of the courts: Held: 

1. The question as to the extent to which defendant failed 
to comply with the duty it owed complainants is an admin- 
istrative one, of which the Commission alone can take original 
jurisdiction. 

2. It is obvious that the absolute refusal of a carrier to 
furnish a shipper cars wculd be a violation requiring no ad- 
ministrative determination and of which the courts could 
take primary jurisdiction. 

8. Considerations of expediency should have no weight in 
deciding whether or not the Commission should assume iuris- 
diction. 

4. Reference made to cases dealing with the question of 
priority of jurisdiction as between the Commission and the 
courts. 

5. The assumption of jurisdiction in the present case is 
not inconsistent with the mandamus provisions of section 23 
of the act, B. & O. R.R. Co. vs. Pitcairn Coal Co., 215 U. S., 
481. 

6. Defendant is not deprived of 
seventh amendment to the Constitution. 

7. A carrier must do more than provide itself with suffi- 
cient equipment for the slack period of coal production, 

8. A carrier must assume the burden of explaining or ex- 
cusing its failure to furnish cars, 

9. The question of whether or not the car supply was 
reasonably adequate at these particular mines and the ques- 
tion of the amount of damages, if any, left for a subse- 
quent hearing. 


its rights under the 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
ket stability and inculcating sound business principles in 
the coal trade. 


#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
+465 Board of Education St. Louis Mo. 30,000b 627 
+465 Board of Education St. Louis Mo. 700a 627 
+486 Board of Insanity Boston Mass. 46,950ab 665 
+489 Municipal Electric Light 

Plant Staples Minn. 748 
+497 School Board Richmond Va. 250a 665 
+497 School Board Richmond Va. 2000b 665 
+498 City Light & Water Plant Grafton ND: 550 665 
+502 Water & Light Dept. Perry Okla 1,100b 665 
+503 Board of Education Evanston Ill. 1,400ab 665 
+507 Board of Education Allentown Penn 1,600 to 
1,800a 665 
+509 City Government Chelsea Mass 1,700ab 665 
+513 City Government Pawnee Okla. 1,500b 665 
+515 Board of Education Elmira NYS 687a 665 
+515 Board of Education Elmira NaAX. 1,167b 665 
+548 Purchasing Officer Washington D.C. 48,125b 708 
+548 Purchasing Officer Washington D.C 9,355a 708 
+550 U.S. Engineei Office Noifolk Va. 3,000b 709 
+564 U.S. Engineer Office New Orleans La. 748 
+573 Board of Education Kokomo Ind. 800b 749 
+585 U. 8. Government Washington D.C. 73,500b 749 
+585 U. S. Government Washington D.C 29,510a 749 
a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. ce Coke. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


+No. 228—Cambridge, Mass.—Sealed proposals were re- 
ceived on this contract (p. 446) until 8 p.m., Apr. 30. There 
will be from 5000 to 7000 tons of bituminous coal and 4000 
to 6000 tons of anthracite required in addition to some wood. 
All bids must be accompanied by a certified check for $500, 
and the successful bidder will be required to furnish a satis- 
factory bond for 20% of the estimated amount of the con- 
tract awarded. Proposal forms and specifications may be 
had on application. Address Supt. of Schools, Michael E. 
Fitzgerald, City Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

+No. 397—Lorain, Ohio—Bids on this contract (p. 567) will 
be received until May 12 instead of Apr. 19 as previously an- 
nounced. All bids must be accompanied by certified checks 
for $100, and specifications can be seen at the rooms of the 
School Board. Bids must be submitted on blank forms fur- 
nished by the board for that purpose. Address Clk. E. Bruell, 
Board of Education, Lorain, Ohio. 


No, 402—New Haven, Conn.—Bids on this contract (p. 
567), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements for 
the local Board of Education, will be received until 5 p.m., 
May 4. Copies of specifications and proposal forms may be 
obtained on application. Address Secy. of Bd. of Edu. G. T. 
Hewelett, 87 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 


No. 461—Boston, Mass.—Bids on this contract (pp. 627, 
748), which provides for furnishing various harbor institu- 
tions with coal, were as follows: 


H. T. Sch. N.E.C. Gor. Loe. 
C. Co.. _ Metro. C. Co. & C.Co. C. Co. 
Tons 1 2 1 2 1 1 2 
Children’s Inst. Dept. 800 . $4.16 $4.10 . $4.11 oe 
Infirmary Dept....... 6,000 3.72 ... $3.68 4.06 $3.87* $3.84* 
Pub. Wks. Dept. (Fer- 
TICR) i ree ee hele 11,000 $3.88 38.66 3.69 3.89 
Pub. Wks. Dept. (Pas- 
ture) Maas sent te) S000 a, GberasOs 3.70 3.98 
Penal Inst. Dept..... 6,500 3.36 Se DOS ORO 
Hospital Dept....... 9,000 3.46 3.80 rene taesee | 


*Proposal not in due form. 
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Address Supt. of Supplies D. Frank Doherty, Room 808, 
City Hall Annex, Boston, Mass. 


#+No. 465—St. Louis, Mo.—Bids on this contract (p. 627), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with about 37,000 tons of bituminous and anthracite coal, will 
be received until 2 p.m., May 4. Address Supply Comr. E. M. 
Brown, 3431 School St., St. Louis, Mo. 


+No. 487—Reading, Ohio—Bids on this contract (p. 665), 
which provides for furnishing 2000 tons of New River smoke- 
less coal, either nut, slack or mine-run, at the local Electric 
Light & Water Works Department, will be received until 
noon, May 10, instead of about May 1, as previously an- 
nounced. Deliveries are to be made as required during the 
fiscal year beginning June 1. A certified check for $100 must 
accompany each bid. Address Clk. C. V. Dils, Bd. of Pub. 
Affairs, 1701 Main St., Reading, Ohio. 


#+No. 507—Allentown, Penn.—Bids on this contract (p. 665) 
were closed on Apr. 28. The contract provides for 1500 tons 
of pea, 100 tons of chestnut, and 75 tons of stove coal. De- 
liveries are to be completed by Aug. 2. Address Secy. T. P. 
Wenner, Board of Education, Allentown, Penn. 


+No. 558—Hamilton, Ohio—The bids on this contract (p. 
709) will be received until noon, May 12. Guaranteed analysis 
must accompany all bids, and the requirements are as follows: 
1600 tons of high-grade mine-run smokeless, 1600 tons of 
high-grade mine-run bituminous, 400 tons of high-grade nut 
and slack coal. Bids must include cost of delivery in the 
basements of various school houses as directed, during the 
school year 1915-16. Address Clk. Charles F, Holdefer, Bd. 
of Edu., Hamilton City School District, Hamilton, Ohio. 


+No. 572—New York, N. Y.—The requirements on this con- 
tract (p. 749), which provides for furnishing various army 
posts with coal, have been reduced the following amounts: 
Bituminous, 34 tons; anthracite, 20 tons. Address Col. A. L. 
Smith, Depot Quartermaster, Army Bldg., Whitehall St., New 
York City. J 


en 
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New Business 


+No. 596—Galveston, Tex.—Sealed bids will be received 
until 2 p.m. May 5, for furnishing and delivering coal to 
vessels of the United States Coast Guard during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916. Address Collector F. C. Pabst, Cus- 
tom House, Galveston, Tex. 


No. 597—Columbus, Ohio—The Board of Education will 
open bids May 4 for approximately 9000 tons of coal, to be 
delivered to the various school buildings of the city. The 
specifications call for lump coal either from the Hocking Val- 
ley, Pocahontas or New River district or from other fields in 
West Virginia. Prospective bidders are asked to submit bids 
on any or all varieties. Address Clk. Bd. of E. B. McFadden, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


No. 598—New Orleans, La.—The United Fruit Co. will re- 
ceive bids beginning May 1 on a three-year contract to supply 
all its ships with coal. The requirements amount to 150,000 
short tons annually, and this is the largest contract to be 
let in this vicinity. The business has heretofore been held by 
the Monongahela Coal & Coke Co. Address Purchasing Agent, 
United Fruit Co., New Orleans, La. 


No. 599—Louisville, Ky.—The J. M. Robinson, Norton & Co., 
who use over 120 tons of coal a month, will contract June 1 for 
a year’s supply, half of which must be No. 8 Kentucky steam 
nut coal and half Pittsburg and Jellico nut and slack. De- 
livery by wagon. Address J. B. Curry, J. M. Robinson, Norton 
& Co., 533 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


No. 600—Chicago, Ill—The American Electric Co. will be 
in the market about June 1 for three cars per month of 
Illinois mine-run coal. The contract is to cover a period of 











one year. Address Mr. Boice, American Electric Co., 64th and ° 
State St., Chicago, IIl. 
No. 601—Clinton, Iowa—The Clinton Sugar Refining Co. 


will be in the market on or about June 1 for their yearly re- 
quirements, approximating 70,000 tons of coal, in average 
monthly shipments of 6000 tons. They have been using some 
Illinois 14%-in. to 2-in. screenings. Address Traffic Manager, 
Clinton Sugar Refining Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
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+No. 602—Beverly, Mass.—The City Government of this 
place received bids until 7 p.m., Apr, 30, to supply its coal 
requirements for the season of 1915. All bids must be ac- 
companied by a certified check for $200 and must be made in 
accordance with specifications on file at the office of the clerk 
at the City Hall. Address Clk. of Coms. Frederick B. Brown- 
ing, Beverly, Mass. 


No. 603—Louisville, Ky.—The Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Co., which usually consumes about six tons a day, will be in 
the Market June 1 for a year’s supply of mine-run coal. De- 
livery is by wagon and in quantities as required. Address 
Supt. G. W. Weingardner, Inter-Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Inter-Southern Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 


+No. 604—Newton, Iowa—Sealed bids will be received un- 
til 7:30 p.m., May 5, for furnishing the local Water Works 
Plant with coal during the fiscal year beginning June 1. Bids 
are requested on lump, mine-run and steam coal, and are to 
include cost of delivery in bins at the pumping station. Ad- 
dress City Clk. E. G. Finch, Newton, Iowa. 


+No. 605—New York, N. ¥.—Sealed bids will be received 
until 2 p.m., May 5, for furnishing, delivering and trimming 
650,000 lb. of egg coal to the Asphalt Plant, 90th and 91st 
St. and East River. Deliveries are to be completed by Dec. 
31. A bond for $700 will be required, and all bidders must 
inclose a check for 5% of their bids. Blank forms and speci- 
fications may be obtained on application. Address Pres. of 
the Borough Marcus M. Marks, Room 2034, Municipal Bldg., 
New York. 


No. 606—Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Bash Fertilizer & Chemical 
Co. will probably enter into a contract about June 1 for steam 
coals. They prefer Ohio and West Virginia coals. Address 
Receiver E. W. Cook, Bash Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


+No. 607—New Orleans, La.—Bids will be received until 2 
p.m., May 5, for furnishing and delivering coal to vessels of 
the U. S. Coast Guard at this place. Address Special Deputy 
Collector Calhoun Fluker, Custom House, New Orleans, La. 


No. 608—Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Cereal Mills will 
let a contract June 1 for their annual supply of nut and slack 
coal, involving between two and three cars a week. Bids 
are let on a competitive basis. Address L. C. Ewing, Louis- 
ville Cereal Mills, Louisville, Ky. 


+-No. 609—Munhall, Penn.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until May 8 for furnishing lump and 
slack coal to the local school. Address Secy. Bd. of Dir. John 
Bell, Jr., 1302 Louise St., Munhall, Penn. 


No. 610—Dubuque, Iowa—The A. Y. McDonald Manufactur- 
ing Co. will soon be in the market for their coal and coke 
requirements for another year beginning June 1, 1915. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, A. Y. McDonald Manufacturing Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


+No. 611—Ada, Minn.—The Water and Light Commission 
at this place will receive bids unt'l 8 p.m., May 3, for furnish- 
ing coal required at the Electric Light Plant during the fiscal 
year terminating Apr. 1, 1916. Address Clk. Peter Sharpe, 
Water and Light Commission, Ada, Minn. 


+No. 612—New York—Sealed proposals will be received 
until 11 a.m., May 6, for furnishing and delivering approxi- 
mately 84,160 gross tons of anthracite and 4700 tons of semi- 
bituminous coal to the New York schools and the several 
offices of the Department of Education. Separate bids must 
be submitted for each district, and deliveries are to be com- 
pleted before Mar. 31, 1916; deliveries are to be at such times 
and in such quantities as may be directed. Blank forms and 
further information may be obtained on application. Address 
Supt. of School Supplies Patrick Jones, Bd. of Edu., Park 
Ave. and 59th St., New York City. 

+No. 613—Emmetsburg, Iowa—The City Government at 
this place will receive bids until 8 p.m., May 3, for furnishing 
coal as may be required. Address City Clk. T. F. Rutledge, 
Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

+*No. 614—Titusville, Penn.—The Board of Education at 
this place contracts about June 1 of each year for 2000 tons 





of coal. The current contract provides for three quarter 
Youghiogheny lump at $2.40 per ton f.o.b. The call for bids is 
advertised. Address City Megr., H. A. Holstein, Titusville, 
Penn. 


+No. 615—Seattle, Wash.—Sealed proposals will be received 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey for furnishing the fuel re- 
quirements of five steamers at different points in Alaska dur- 
ing the coming summer. Address Capt. J. F. Pratt, Inspector, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, 204 Burke Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


+No. 616—San Francisco, Calif.—Sealed proposals will be 
received by the lighthouse inspector at this place until May 
21 for furnishing the annual supply of bituminous coal. Blank 
proposal forms and particulars may be obtained on appli- 
eation. Address, Lighthouse Inspector, San Francisco, Calif. 
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+No. 617—Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Municipal Government 
at this place will be in the market about June 1 for 2000 
tons of West Virginia slack coal. The call for bids is ad- 
vertised and the current contract was made at about $2.72%4 
per ton. Address, City Clk., C. L. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


+No. 618—Toledo, Ohio—Bids will be received by the local 
Board of Education until May 1 for furnishing approximately 
10,000 tons of coal to the public schools during the fiscal year 
beginning June 1. Address, Dir. of Schools Geo. L. McKesson, 
Administration Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


+No. 619—Appleton, Minn.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the Village Council until 8 p.m. May 3, for fur- 
nishing approximately 600 tons of Youghiogheny lump coal. 
Prices should be quoted f.o.b. cars at Appleton. Address, 
Recorder Henry Lende, Appleton, Minn. 


+#No. 620—Webster, S. D.—The Municipal Government at 
this place will receive sealed bids until 8 p.m., May 3, for 
furnishing steam coal as required until Apr. 1, 1916. Prices 
should be quoted f.o.b. shipping point. Address, City Audr. 
J. B. Egeland, Webster, S. D. 


+No. 621—Luverne, Minn.—The Municipal Government at 
this place will contract about June 1 for 1200 to 1500 tons of 
coal for delivery during the next year. The present contract 
is being filled with Illinois “Purity” 3x6 egg, for which $1.40 
is being paid f.o.b. mines. Address Supt. Jas. Hughes, Mu- 
nicipal Power Plant, Luverne, Minn. 








+No. 622—Lancaster, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the Municipal Government until 9 a.m., May 3, for 
furnishing coal to the Lancaster County Prison, as follows: 
125 tons of pea; 100 tons of nut; 25 tons of broken. Address, 
Solicitor W. H. Kready, 42 North Duke St., Lancaster, Penn. 


+No. 623—Newton, Iowa—The Municipal Government at 
this place will be in the market about June 1 for 20 tons of 
Iowa mine-run coal per day. The call for bids is adver- 
tised, and the current contract was made at $2.48 per ton. 
Address, Supt. C. O’Leary, City Power Plant, Newton, Iowa. 


#+No. 624—Providence, R. I.—The Board of Education at 
this place will be in the market about June 1 for 8500 tons 
of anthracite coal to be delivered as required. The contract 
last year was awarded on Lehigh (Highland) egg coal at 
$5.94 per ton. Bids are requested by circular letter. Address 
School Committee, 32 Sumner St., Providence, R. I. 


+No. 625—Mt. Clemens, Mich.—Sealed bids were received 
by the Board of Public Works until 4 p.m., Apr. 30, for fur- 
nishing the coal requirements for the local water works 
pumping station during the fiscal year beginning June 1. The 
bids were received on Hocking Valley and West Virginia 
threequarter lump, and for nut, pea, and slack coal. Address 
Deputy City Clk., Marie J. Behnke, Bd. of Pub. Wks., Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. 


+No. 626—Boston, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until 2 p.m., May 5, for furnishing and delivering on board 
vessels, coal required by the United States Coast Guard at 
this place. Proposals must in all cases conform with speci- 
fications, instructions, ete., copies of which may be had on 





application. Address Collector Edmund Billings, Custom 
House, Boston, Mass. 
No. 627—Lanecaster, Penn.—The School Board at this 


place received bids until 11 a.m. Apr. 27, for furnishing 
about 1000 tons of anthracite, pea, nut, stove, and egg coal. 
Address Chn., A. C. Welchans, 202 James St., Lancaster, Penn. 


No. 628—Elkhart, Ind.—The Chicago Telephone Supply 
Co. is in the market for their fuel requirements for the year 
1915, covering two or three carloads of West Virginia or 
Kentucky coal per month. They are asking quotations on 
Kentucky block and egg. Address Pur. Agt. A. J. Briggs, 
Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


+No. 629—Medford, Mass.—Sealed proposals were received 
until 9 a.m., Apr. 30, for furnishing the local Fire Depart- 
ment with 137 tons of the best grade anthracite egg, stove, 
and pea coal. Price to be quoted for delivery at the differ- 
ent fire houses at such times and quantities as may be re- 
quired. Address Chief of Dept., C. E. Bacon, City Fire De- 
partment, Medford, Mass. 


+No. 630—Norwood, Mass.—Sealed proposals were received 
until 8 p.m., Apr. 30, for furnishing the local Municipal Gov- 
ernment with coal as follows: Stove, 45 tons; broken, 260 
tons; egg, 50 tons; nut, 25 tons; Pocahontas bituminous, 870 
tons. Bids were to be f.o.b. Norwood or delivered at the va- 
rious municipal buildings. Address Gen. Mgr. C. A. Bingham, 
Bd. of Selectmen, Municipal Building, Norwood, Mass. 


+No. 631—Milwaukee, Wis.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the Department of Public Works until 10:30 a.m, 
May 1, for furnishing and delivering 1000 tons of coal to the 
High Service pumping station, delivery to commence within 
ten days after the award of the contract and continue at 
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the rate of 80 tons per month. The successful bidder must 
furnish either a deposit of $500 or a bond for $1000. Address 
Deputy Comr. of Pub. Wks., Percy Braman, Department of 
Public Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


4+No. 632—Phillipsburg, N. J.—The Board of Education at 
this place received bids until 8 p.m., Apr. 28, for furnishing the 
coal required at the public schools during the ensuing year. 
Specifications are on file at the office of the Secretary of the 
Board. Address Secy. George W. Smith, Bd. of Ed., Phillips- 
burg, N. J. 


+No. 633—Hot Springs, S. D.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
until 2 p.m., May 12, for furnishing 9000 net tons of lignite 
coal during the ensuing year. Blank proposal forms and 
specifications may be had on application. Address Treas. and 
Quartermaster, William H. Stanley, N. H. D. V. S., Hot Springs, 
Say 


+No. 634—Pipestone, Minn.—The City Government at this 
place is advertising for coal for the local pumping station. 
Youghiogheny lump and Plkhorn screenings are required. 
Address City Clerk, Pipestone, Minn. 


+No. 635—Ortonville, Minn.—Sealed bids will be received 
by the City Government at this place until 8 p.m., May 3, for 
furnishing approximately 700 tons of Pocahontas coal to be 
delivered at the City Water and Light Plant. Address City 
Clk. M. E. Scheibe, Ortonville, Minn. 


+No. 636—Melrose, Minn.—The Water and Light Commis- 
sion at this place will receive bids until 8 p.m., May 3, for 
furnishing about 1200 tons of rough lump coal. Address 
Charles Kramer, Bd. of Water and Light Commission, Mel- 
rose, Minn. : 


+No. 637—Toledo, Ohio—The Board of Education at this 
placé will ‘receive bids until noon,’ May 1, ‘for supplying coal 
during the year ending June 1, 1916, as follows: 3300 tons of 
West Virginia smokeless’ mine-run, -3400 tons of West ‘Vir- 
ginia gas-minhe-run, 3000 tons of West Virginia or Kentucky 
slack, 275°tons of smokeless egg or lump, 200 tons. of egg, 
stove and chestnut. <A certified check for $1000 must .accom- 
pany all bids for bituminous coal and a check for $100 must 
accompany’ the: bids on anthracite. Bidders must also-give 
full particulars regarding; the commercial name of.the coal 
and price quoted is to be per short ton and cover cost of 
delivery in bins and trimmed. About 7000 tons is to be de- 
livered before Sept. 1 of the current year. The coal is in all 
cases to be subject to inspection before unloaded from the 
railroad ‘car. Address Dir. of Schools George L. McKesson, 
Toledo, Ohio. / 


+No, 638—Baltimore, Md.—Sealed proposals will be. re- 
ceived until May 5 for supplying the United States Coast 
Guard, together with vessels at Arundel Cove, Md., with coal 
as may be required during the fiscal year ending June 30. 
Proposals must, in every case, conform with the specifica- 
tions, instructions, ete., which may be obtained on applica- 
tion. Address Collector W. S. Ryan, Custom House, Balti- 
more, Md. 








No. 639—Boston, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until 4:30 p.m., May 1, for furnishing 200 tons of coal to the 
Franklin Union Building. A certified check for $50 must 
accompany each bid, and details in regard to commercial name 
of the mine, location, etc. given. Address Pres. Richard 
Olney, the Franklin Foundation, Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
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Awards 


+No. 282—Meriden, Conn.—This contract (p. 448), which 
provides for furnishing the local schools with 800 tons of 
anthracite coal, has been awarded to Lyon & Billard. Address 
Town School Committee, Meriden, Conn. 


+No. 443—Troy, N. Y.—This contract (p. 627) has been 
awarded to Peterson & Packer Coal Co, on the following basis: 





City Hall Schools 
GGTALC: COMMS fac sictaiee cele oe ett Ree $5.48 $5.68 
EN TE Fras Sarina % sok ess te ace tabeae” Raa eee 6.25 6.54 
SST OVG! or theslelotle vss. 's cordate oer Siar aren nee en eee 6.25 6.54 
Chestnut sie. ocwioe oe ae eee 6.38 6.73 
Pa idis cule Mtv fb a hres eee eee 4.87 4.75 


The prices given are for April delivery. On grate coal an 
addition of 10c. per ton is made for May delivery, 20c. on de- 
liveries between June 1 and 15, and 25c. on deliveries made 
between June 15 and Mar. 81, 1916. The prices on all other 
grades are uniform throughout the period. For the Depart- 
ment of Charities deliveries of stove coal in half-ton lots will 
be made at $6.60, and $6.75 in quarter-ton lots; deliveries of 
chestnut at $6.85 in half-ton lots, and $7 in quarter-ton lots. 
Address Secy. John J. McLaughlin, Board of Contract and 
Supply, Room ‘21, City Hall, Troy, N. Y. 
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+No. 446—Buffalo, N. Y.—The Larkin Co. advises that it 
has closed its contract (p. 627) providing for a supply of 
slack coal. Address Pur. Agt. F. J. Arthurs, Larkin Co., Buf- 
£2105 Noa ; : 


No. 452—San Francisco—This contract (p. 627), which 
provides for furnishing coal for army transports and other 
purposes at this place was awarded to the Western Fuel Co. 
on Wellington coal. Prices varied according to delivery as — 
follows: In holds of vessels, transport dock, $6.86; on board 
vessels in sacks, $8.11; at recruiting office, Oakland, Calif., $11; 
at S. F. National Cemetery, $10.50. Address Depot Quarter- 
master, Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hart, 1086 North Point St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


+No. 491—Alexandria, Minn.—This contract (p. 665), which 
provides for furnishing the Local Board of Public Works with 
from 1500 to 1800 tons of Elkhorn and Youghiogheny screen- 
ings, has been awarded to the Northwestern Fuel Co., of St. 
Paul, Minn. Address Chf. Clk., C. J. Smidblad, Board of 
Public Works, Alexandria, Minn. 


+-No. 566—Boston, Mass.—Awards on this contract (p. 709), 
which provides for furnishing the Board of Education with 
fuel requirements for the period beginning June 15 of the 
current year and ending Jan. 31, 1916, were as follows: 
BITUMINOUS—Massachusetts Wharf Co., “ast Boston, $4.30; 
Brighton, $4.40. D. Doherty Co., Dorchester, $4.33. John A. 
Whittemore’s Sons, West Roxbury, $4.55. Metropolitan Coal 
Co., the whole city, $4.38. City Fuel Co., the whole city, $4.10. 
ANTHRACITE—The Staples Coal Co. was awarded most of 
the anthracite portion of this contract at $5.84 for furnace 
and $6.37 for egg, its contracts covering the following dis- 
tricts either in their entirety or in part: City proper, South 
Boston, East Boston (in part), Roxbury, Dorchester (in part), 
Charlestown, Brighton (in part), West Roxbury, Hyde Park, 
the whole city (in part). The Massachusetts Wharf Coal Co. 
was awarded part of the East Boston contract at $5.80 for 
furnace and $6.32 for egg; also part of the Brighton contract 
at $5.96 for furnace and $6.84 for-egg. D. Doherty Co. was 
awarded part of the Dorchester contract at $5.82 for furnace 
and $6.37 for egg. The Brighton Coal Co. was awarded part 
of the Brighton contract at $5.83 for furnace and $6.38 for 
egg. The Metropolitan Coal Co. was awarded part of the 
contract for the whole city at $5.94 for furnace and $6.24 for 
egg. The City Fuel Co. was also awarded a portion of this 
same contract at $5.70 for furnace and $6.15 for egg. Address 
Bus. Agt. William T. Keough, Room 801, City Hall Annex, 
Boston, Mass. 3 


+No. 568—Albany, N. Y.—This contract (pp. 709, 748) has 
been awarded to the Montgomery Coal Co., of Albany, at 
prices previously noted. A bond of $10,000 is required on 
this contract. Address Supt. William H. Storrs, Capitol Bldg., 
Albany, N. Y. 


*No. 595—Hartford—This contract (p. 750), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the State Capitol with anthracite coal, 
has béen awarded to W. C. Mason & Co., Inc., Address’ Comp- 
troller Morris C. Webster, State Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 


as $ 
Contract Notes 


Lawrence, Mass.—Theberge Bros., Lawrence, Mass., has 
been awarded a contract for supplying the Water Department 
at this place with 1300 tons of New River coal at $4.93 per ton. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Press reports state that bids were re- 
cently opened for furnishing the county institutions with a 
large quantity of coal. Address the Monroe County Building 
Commission. 


Clinton, Mass.—The contract for furnishing the local school 
department with about 400 tons of egg coal and 70 tons of 
broken coal has been awarded to Connery Bros. at $7.65 for 
egg and $7.45 for broken coal. Other bidders on this contract 
were as follows: Charles Frazer & Sons, egg, $7.71, broken, 
$7.47; Consolidated Ice & Coal Co., egg, $7.81, broken, $7.56; 
Philbin Bros., egg, $7.76, broken, $7.56. Address Board of 
Education, Clinton, Mass. 


Fall River, Mass.—The American Printing Co. closed its 
contract for. about 75,000 tons to the Chesapeake & Ohio Coal 
Agency Co., on New River coal. 


Boston, Mass.—The Central New England Ry., subsidiary 
to the N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R., closed its annual contract, 150,- 
000 tons locomotive coal, to the New England Coal & Coke. 
Co., on Federal Coal & Coke Co.’s (W. Va.) gas coal. 


St. Louis—An unusual development at this season of the 
year is the call from Mississippi River points south, for all- 
rail Illinois coal. This is accounted for by low water in the 
Ohio River and tributaries, which is the lowest in fifty years. 
No coal has come down the Ohio for the south since Feb. 20, 


and millions of bushels are held in barges, awaiting high 
water. 
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A Radical Departure in Coal 

Plant Construction, Showing 

How Reinforced Concrete Is 

Now Used in Surface Structures. 
(See Story Inside) 
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For 


Maximum Output at Minimum Cost 
use 


Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel Locomotives 


Cast Steel Bar frame, Heavy Steel Spring, 
Unbreakable. on No Jarring. 


Open Frame, ‘dé BONE. Accessibility o 
Excellent Ventilation, ay eS a inside parts, 
Cool Running. 


Vauclain Removable cd ae frame, easy to Revail. 


Barsteel = Reliability ++ Accessibility 


Large Capacity Axle Bearings, Oil and Waste Lubrication with 
sand Boxes. a | separate (il Channel: Separate Axle Caps. 


Nickel Alloy omy : , | Commutating 
Grids on Mica Cl a= a = a 7 Pole Motor. 
Insulated Rods. lt ames 


WR canted” Weel cause HOE 7 SUE. 


| | Diagonally Split 
Motors Spring | - 2 ja’ I] Mota ee 
suspended. ——*wa ji (HE a Me 

heavy Capacity 


Split Gear-Case——s Control. 


Brake Rigging Supported | Only Locomotive on Market 
in Three Places. with MCB Brake Shoe 


Ask any user about anyfeature and have him tell you 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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RUN. OF-MINE TALKS 


ON YOUR BUSINESS AND OURS 


By the Business Manager 


Ape May issue of ‘‘Associ- 
ated Advertising”’ contains 
some items that deserve repro- 
ducing on this page — look 
them over:— 

* * * 


‘President Wilson, in his 
address, ‘‘Rules of the Game,” 
had all business men in mind, 
of course, yet four rules he 
laid down do seem to have a 
special significance for adver- 
tising men. They are worth 
memorizing: 

Firs:—Publicity; not do- 
ing anything under cover. 
Let’s see how you are run- 
ning the game! 

Second—Give full equi- 
valent in service for the 
money you receive. TIry 
to make profits propor- 
tionate to the satisfaction 
of the people you serve. 


Third—Have conscience 
in business. Try to make 
good according to the 
standards ofthe people we 
live with. 


Fourth—Have the spirit 
of service which puts the 
work you do above mere 
monetary consideration. 
Don’t they embrace all the 

real essentials for living a use- 


ful, profitable lifer” 


*k * * 


‘Herbert N. Casson, speak- 
ing at Newcastle-On-Tyne, on 
the power of advertising, said 
the Dominion of Canada spent 
$70,000 advertising for new 
citizens in the United States in 
1913 and got 140,000 settlers 
—fifty cents each, they cost 
—cheaper than chickens! He 
said there must be something 
unusual about the most effec- 
tive advertisements, something 
to make people think, and he 
believed that, as a rule, it costs 
more not to advertise than to 


do sous 
* * * 


“Another man who will not 
advertise—the merchant who 
advertised through May and 
June once and did not get to 
go fishing all that summer.”’ 
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What is a Coal-Mine Superintendent? 


A coal-mine superintendent is a human being—if his salary 
is suddenly cut off, he might starve. 


According to the reporters and 
the politicians he is a “‘hire- 
ling’ of the terrible Coal Bar- 
ons—whatever that (a hire- 
ling) may be or whoever they 
(the barons) may be—who 
spends most of his time tight- 
ening the shackles of indus- 
trial slavery around the com- 
mon everyday people who are 
under him, hoping that the 
millionaires above him may 
become billionaires. 


According to the “know it 
alls,’ he is the only man 
around a mining camp who 
does not have to stand an ex- 
amination before receiving an 
appointment. If these same 
“know it alls’’ were asked to 
question the applicants for 
superintendents’ positions and 
judge of their abilities, they 
(the “know it alls’) would 
probably suddenly find that 





“A coal mine superintendent is a 
. who keeps balky 
coal mines running’’—which is quite 
contrary to the general opinion of a few 
prejudiced, uninformed individuals. 


human being . . 


ful—but their testimony is 
not disinterested and likewise 
should be given little weight. 


When a group of mines are 
consolidated and a mine fore- 
man assumes the responsibil- 
ities formerly carried by a su- 
perintendent in their camp, 
the ladies flood the general 
manager’s office with petitions 
of protest assuring him that 
they won’t live in a camp that 
can’t afford a superintendent. 


The directors of a company 
believe that the superintend- 
ent is the stumbling-block 
that robs them of all their div- 
idends. He is always, accord- 
ing to them, springing some 
welfare work or liability fund 
or pension allowance to ab- 
sorb every last cent of surplus, 
and not satisfied with that, he 
insists that an appropriation 
or two must be allowed for 





they had important business 
in other states. 


The shyster lawyers, in addressing juries, when 
superintendents are pitted against them as 
witnesses, refer to them as sycophantic gen- 
tlemen, with especial emphasis on the gentle- 
men; but their judgments should not be given 
very much weight, because when circum- 
stances are such that these same lawyers have 
settlements to obtain that can only be ob- 
tained through superintendents they seem per- 
fectly willing to treat with the superintendents 
and never question their promises. 


The ladies of the camp who think that their 
houses need repairs or that their husbands 
merit promotion or better working-places look 
upon the superintendent as selfish and ungrate- 


improvements if he is to com- 
pete with his neighbors. 


To his family the superintendent is a man who 
has his mind on his work 24 hours in every day. 
Between attempting to prevent things that 
might happen and trying to correct things that 
have already happened, he has little time for 
himself or the family. While the rest of the 
community is discussing gardens and clothes 
he is telling his family about the gas feeder in 
the “9th right”’ or the commutator that went 
bad at the pump station. 

Why do we want coal-mine superintendents 
anyway? 

Because they are the fellows who keep balky 
mines running and incidentally make it possi- 
ble for most of their critics to earn a living. 
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SY NOPSIS—Details of a plant that embodies in 
its construction ideas that are really new and to 
some extent original. Hverything ts automatic 
that can at present be made so. Something about 
Mr. Petersen, the designer. 





The greatest prospective coal-mining success that I 
have seen this year is at Hazard, Ky. It is the equipment 
of a mine for the Ashless Coal Co. furnished by O. G. 
Petersen, of the Associated Engineering Co. I say “pros- 
pective success,” for many of the ideas embodied are new 
to coal-mining practice and will have to be adapted to 
the work. Management and engineering skill will have 
much to do with the final result. Assuming that the pro- 





screens on a cable conveyor, which delivers it to the boiler- 
house bins, immediately behind the oven doors. Only one 
operative is required in this plant. 

In addition to the power plant the mine equipment em- 
braces several noteworthy features. The undercutting 
chain machines furnished by the Sullivan Machinery Co. 
have General Electric alternating-current motors, operat- 
ing at 440 volts. This change from the direct current will 
permit extensive development without excessive copper- 
wire costs. 


STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 


Haulage power is furnished by storage-battery locomo- 
tives of General Electric construction. The absence of a 
network of dangerous overhead trolley wires is noted with 


SHOWING CONCRETE TIPPLE CONSTRUCTION WITH SCREENING AND WEIGHING ARRANGEMENTS 


posed plans will work out as designed, some economies of 
a radical nature will have been secured. We often hear 
the term “modern equipment” applied to coal plants, and 
in this instance the expression seems to fit. 

The surface structures, classic in appearance, are of 
reinforced concrete. The power plant is a marvel of neat- 
ness and compactness and is equipped with two 150-hp. 
return-tubular boilers with steel jackets and one 200-kw. 
Curtiss turbine, occupying one open room in a building of 
neat design. The fuel is received directly from the tipple 


*General manager, Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky. 


satisfaction as is also the absence of bonds. With the 
present service the locomotives will run 14 hr. without 
recharging. The recharging is done in about 7 hr. at 
night and serves to distribute the load on the power plant. 

The Streeter-Amet automatic scales of 20-ton capacity 
are used. 
from each side of the mountain, connected to one beam or 


recording device. This feature eliminates the disputes 
regarding weights between miner and company. The load 


passes over the scale, and the recording device does the 


rest. 


' 
‘ 


There are two platforms accommodating loads 


i 


“ 
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The mine cars were built by the Sanford-Day Iron 
Works, of Knoxville, according to plans furnished by Mr. 
Petersen. Dumping of coal is brought about by a trip 
which automatically releases the bottom fasteners, and the 
coal slides out of the car into a 30-ton steel hopper. The 
bottoms in turn are closed and secured automatically by 
idler pulleys in the floor of the tipple, over which the car 
is hauled as soon as it is unloaded. This bottom dumping 
feature will undoubtedly excite the criticism of car build- 
ers throughout the country, and it will be interesting to 
see if the arrangement will stand up under service. 

The tipple is really a bridge some 40 ft. high by 400 
ft. long spanning a narrow valley, on each side of which, 

at tipple height, are the mine openings. The massive 
beams and columns of concrete are not without architec- 
tural beauty and show up in striking contrast to the jum- 
ble of wood and machinery which usually passes for a 
tipple. This structure spans four tracks, providing for 
that number of grades of coal at one operation, and sup- 
ports the scales, receiving hopper, screens and loading 
boom. The box-car loader is on a separate pedestal. 


How THE Coat Is HANDLED 


With the aid of these and other features the coal is 
nandled with great facility. It is undercut, shot, loaded 
in the car and pushed to the room parting by the miner. 
The motorman and trip-rider with the storage-battery 
locomotive gather the cars into trips and haul them to the 
tipple, where without delay, interruption or any assist- 
ance, the coal is automatically weighed and dumped and 
the car bottoms are closed and made secure. The train 
then passes on into the opposite side of the mine as an 
empty trip. 

At the bottom of the receiving hopper is a f2eder plate 
which delivers the coal gradually to the shaker screen. 
The screens are 40 ft. in length by 5 ft. in width, giving 
ample screening capacity. 
motor, and have the short pendulum swing peculiar to 
Petersen installations. The lump coal is delivered to a 
loading boom, which has a horizontal table for slate-pick- 
ing purposes, and continuous with this is an incline con- 
veyor which lowers the coal without breakage into the 
railway car. This boom may be hoisted or lowered at the 
will of the operator so that coal may be discharged at any 
level desired in the gondola car, or the whole boom may 
be moved laterally so as to. bring the discharge end op- 
posite a box-car door for box-car loading. 

The railway cars are controlled from the screen floor 
of the tipple by means of car retarders of ample capacity. 
The builders intend that but three men shall be required 
to operate the tipple; namely, one on the deck floor to 
supervise the unloading and the scales, one on the screen- 
ing floor to control by means of switches and levers the 
screens and the loading boom and the car retarders and 
one on the ground to take care of the railway cars. 

One has only to review the main features of this instal- 
lation—namely, the alternating-current coal-cutting ma- 
chines, the storage-battery locomotives, the automatic 
scales, the automatic dumping of cars, the car retarders 
with boom and screen controlled by single operator, the 
delivery of coal to the power house and the simplicity of 
the power unit—and compare them with the ordinary 
coal-mining outfit to appreciate that there are here com- 
bined more features tending to economy of operation than 
are usually found in American plants. 
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The designer of this plant is Oluf G. Petersen, presi- 
dent of the Associated Engineering Co. Mr. Petersen was 
born of Danish and German parentage in Erie, Penn., in 
1876. His forefathers were pipe-organ builders, and he 
retains the instincts of his forbears—he is a builder. As 
a boy he amused himself building miniature telephones, 
repairing old gasoline engines and setting up marvelous 
electrical installations. He knows machines as a mother 
knows her babe. He has nursed them in his bosom, cried 
over them, fondled them, fought for them and bled for 
them. While rearing machines of various kinds, inciden- 
tally he completed a course in mechanical engineering in 
Michigan University at Ann Arbor, which place was 
at that time his home. His knowledge of machines and 
other less important things secured him a position on 
leaving college at the Ishpeming High School, where he 
spent a couple of years teaching the young men how to 
work with their hands, use tools and run machines; in 
other words, he gave the boys manual training. He con- 
tinued this work for several years at Milwaukee, Wis., 
both in schools,and in shops. At the end of that time he 
took a position as engineer for the Stearns Coal & Lumber 
Co. and the Kentucky & Tennessee Ry., at Stearns, Ky. 
After building for these companies the first motor-driven 
sawmill in the United States and the first tipple entirely 
of concrete to use shaker screens, he resigned to organize 
the Associated Engineering Co. for the purpose of giving 
exclusive attention to the building of surface equipment 
for coal mines. 

Mr. Petersen has given special attention to handling 
coal on the surface and has secured a list of patents cover- 
ing the bottom-dumping cars, adjustable screens, a mov- 
able loading boom, an automatic tipping and closing de- 
vice for the bottom-dumping cars, a box-car loader and 
a spiral block coal loader, all of which are destined to 
reduce the cost and improve the quality of prepared coal. 


# 
Powder Magazines 


A dugout in the side of a hill is often considered a 
good place in which to store explosives. This, however, 
is a mistake, and such a magazine is ultimately an expen- 
sive one, because the efficiency of the explosive, on account 
of its moisture-absorbing properties, falls off very rapidly 
when the powder is stored underground. Powder maga- 
zines should be constructed, and for this a good ma- 
terial is brick. Stone or concrete or similar materials— 
which in the event of an explosion would be converted into 
projectiles and would do damage to surrounding prop- 
erty—should not be used. Brick is pulverized into dust 
by a dynamite explosion and does no harm. 

Powder magazines should have bullet-proof doors, and 
where this is not feasible the doorways should be protected 
by a screen or barricade. It is advisable to surround the 
entire magazine with a similar barrier. It requires 11 
in. of sand to stop a bullet fired at ordinary range from a 
modern high-power rifle using smokeless powder, such as 
is occasionally used now by hunters. 

As has often been suggested before, to sink the entire 
building behind a heavy earthen parapet is the safest 
method. Then anything which can be converted into a 
projectile by an explosion must travel with a_ high 
trajectory in order to do any damage, which is much 
safer for the surroundings than if the magazine were in 
point-blank range-—From Engineering News. 
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YY NOPSIS—Some factors which ought to be 
considered by the consumer when purchasing coal. 





In connection with the purchase of coal two questions 
arise, both of which may seem odd but which neverthe- 
less bring forward intensely practical answers. The 
first is, Why does the consumer purchase coal? and the 
second, How does the consumer purchase coal? The 
first question may be answered by the simple statement 
that the coal is bought for heating purposes. This answer 
is ready and straight to the point; but how about the 
second question—can this be answered as readily as the 
first? Unless the purchaser has been through the mill 
tho_oughly he will state that he buys coal from his dealer 
at so much per ton, plus freight charges, and then puts 
it in storage in field or bunkers or perhaps burns it 
at once in the furnaces. 

It is worth while to consider the answer to the second 
question. There is more involved in the purchase than 
mere tonnage. The purchaser himself admits that it is 
heating value which he desires. Therefore, he should 
look for heating value per ton of coal bought and also 
for nonheating properties in the coal. 

Stop to consider, then, some of the factors to which 
the consumer ought to give attention when purchasing 
coal for his plant. In the first place, he is forced by 
current practice to buy “tons of coal,” regardless of 
the true value to him, unless he is in a position to insist 
upon “heating value per ton of coal.” 

What does this mean to the consumer? It means 
that he is paying for mere weight of coal, for freight 
on mere tons, for handling at the plant of mere tons, 
for crushing mere weight, for storage of weight only, for 
burning w eight only and for handling Aebeneeall ‘based 
upon mere avoirdupois rather than upon heat value. Is 
this common sense or good judgment? Hardly. 

Supposing that he is in a position to insist upon heat- 
ing value in every ton of coal which he purchases, and 
to make his insistence strong by means of the proper 
tests on all coal received at the plant. What then? The 
purchase of coal then becomes a matter, not of mere tons, 
but of heat units per ton or per pound, a measure of the 
coal’s real value. 

When the purchaser has reached this position regarding 
coal, he can then go ahead and by comparative tests select 
the coal best suited to his plant equipment. That coal 
which is by its characteristics best adapted to the con- 
ditions of the plant and the load is the highest grade 
usable, regardless of cost. 

It is customary to state the heat value of coal in terms 
of heat units per unit of weight, generally stated as 
British thermal units per pound (B.t.u. per lb.) based 
on the sample dried at 105 deg. C. for one hour. Unless 
the exact characteristics of the coal are known, a pound 
of it may have diverse meanings to the buyer. To make 
this clear, the accompanying diagram has been made to 
illustrate graphically how “one pound of coal” may have 
great significance when all costs and efficiency in the 
plant are considered. 





Assume the intial cost at the mines to be the same for 
each of the five coals shown. How much of the total 
cost is productive? Only that portion represented by 
the heat content of the coal purchased. How much of 
the total cost is loss? The difference between the total 
cost and the productive cost. The content of fixed carbon 
and volatile matter is a measure of the productive cost, 
whereas the ash content is the nonproductive cost. Which 
is wanted, heat value or ash? 


NO. 1.COAL 
fac---===-2-+--TOTAL FREIGHT AND HANDLING PRODUCTIVE-------------=--=-->4 
NO ASH 100 % COMBUSTIBLE 
ae s--o---++-~---- STORAGE VALUE 100 % mE 
ne cetenee eee teneenan TOTAL COST 1S PRODUCTIVE---------------------------- 
NO.2.COAL 
oe neneeenseeneenees TOTAL FREIGHT AND HANDLING---- ---------------->4 
ie [Konan ae PRODUCTIVE FREIGHT AND HANDLING-------------~--- + 





NO.3.COAL 


Loe een cete eee ans TOTAL FREIGHT AND HANDLING-- was ennanee 
---+-=-=-PRODUCTIVE FREIGHT AND HANDLING--------- 


“ee ~------- COMBUSTIBLE CONTENT----- ------------~-- 
STORAGE VALUE AND PRODUCTIVE COST-------------- 
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NO.4.COAL : 
~-JOTAL FREIGHT AND HANDLING--~---~-------- =-- 
— PRODUCTIVE FREIGHT AND HANDLING------------ 


r 
ENED we wre —— 


levees COMBUSTIBLE CONTENT-------------- 
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NO.5.COAL, 
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----=-- AS sai ip ae et ee a CONTENT -- ~~ ------ 
-- STORAGE VALUE AND PRODUCTIVE COST----- 
---TOTAL COST PER POUND--~-—------------- -- 


Seer ONE POUND=---——-= 


DIVERSE MEANINGS OF ONE PouND oF CoAL TO 
CONSUMER 


No. 1 coal is a purely hypothetical coal, not found in 
nature, but shown here for the sake of comparison only. 
Coals Nos. 2 to 5 are representative of coals on the market 
and show a common range of characteristics. Which 
of these coals will give the best results in cost and 
efficiency in the plant, from mines to bunkers and 
ultimately to the ash dump? Does storage value mean 
anything when, through strikes at the mines or stoppage 
of transportation by floods, the plant is threatened with 
a shutdown ? 
preferable to have the bunkers or field filled with in 
such emergency ? 

The cost does not stop with the original price per ton 
plus freight, for handling, crushing, storing charges on 
the coal and also handling of the resultant ash must 
still be covered. It is generally conceded that coal high 
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If so, which of the four coals would it be | 
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in ash and sulphur is harder on all handling apparatus 
than a coal of lower ash and sulphur content. The costs 

for upkeep of apparatus will then be in proportion to the 
wear and tear upon such equipment. In the furnaces 
evolution of heat is the desired output and will vary di- 
rectly with the heat content of the coal used. The higher 
the heat value, the greater the amount of heat liberated, 
all other conditions being similar. Finally there are the 
charges for handling the ashes produced. 

In general, it may be said that the higher the qual- 
ity of coal which the plant will handle economically, 
the lower will be the cost and the greater the efficiency 
of the plant. It is not necessary that the dealer be held 
to a strict specification of properties of the coal purchased, 
although it is wise for the purchaser to accquaint himself 
with such characteristics and for his own satisfaction 
formulate a specified analysis. He will find that daily 
tests on all coal received at the plant, or possibly weekly 
averages, will afford him valuable data, and if he sends 
copies of all such tests to his dealer, he will find himself 
possessed of powerful ammunition with which to con- 
vince the dealer that it is to his interests, as well as those 
of the purchaser, to furnish the coal desired. Such an 
arrangement tends toward mutual satisfaction since it 
places both parties to the contract on an equitable footing. 

The tests which should be made regularly are those 
to determine the heat value per pound of coal as fired, 
ash content as fired and percentage of sulphur. These 
tests give all the required data. Other tests may be made, 
often of value to the consumer, such as the determination 
of fixed carbon and volatile matter. Moisture must al- 
ways be determined in order to calculate the coal to the 
condition “as fired” or net weight of coal burned. These 
are simple tests, and the apparatus is not expensive when 
the results are considered. By all means adopt the 
oxygen-bomb type of calorimeter for determining the heat 
value of coal. Other calorimeters are at best only ap- 
proximate in their results, although cheaper in first cost. 

The purpose has been to point out the real meaning 
of “coal” to the purchaser and consumer and to emphasize 
the fact that only by knowing the fuel can the user reach 
that degree of standardization in his fuel purchase and 
combustion which has been the real factor in producing 
the high efficiency of the modern power plant. It is a 
fact that uniform fuel means uniform and economical 
operation in the plant. 

Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


Today we had an unusual visitor, an authoress who is 
touring the entire country in search of material for her 
next book—a short, rather stout, middle-aged woman, 
with kindly eyes and a captivating smile. She carried no 
letters of introduction and needed none. 

In recalling the interview I had with her, I realize 
that she was an interviewer of the highest ability. Even 
while explaining to me her mission in our camp, she did 
not monopolize the conversation, but encouraged me to 
do a good deal of talking; and I managed to tell her that 
I also aspired to literary distinction, and as an initial 
step several years back I began an elaborate diary, which 
I have religiously continued to this day. 

My confession pleased her very much. She was not in 
search of adventures, but rather of intimate pen pictures, 
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covering all trades and industries; and she felt sure that 
any one who philosophized over his lifework with enough 
seriousness to make diary entries would be able to recall 
many gripping scenes—that is the way she put it. 

She had met many big men connected with various in- 
dustries, but almost without exception they could talk 
interestingly only when allowed to suggest that the indus- 
try with which they happened to be connected was the key- 
stone to all industry. 

Getting personal, she assured me that, had she omitted 
to forewarn me, I would have seized the first opportunity 
to explain that if all coal mines were suddenly blown up 
or rendered useless, all industry on the face of the globe 
would be paralyzed; how could ships travel, trains move 
and factories operate then? “And with a very little en- 
couragement,” she continued, “the picture of the coal- 
mining industry that you might suggest for me would be- 
come so magnificent that I might feel that little else in 
the world really counted.” 

“Even at that,” I replied, “I might not be overrating 
as much as you suspect.” 

Foolish man! That was exactly the reply she most de- 
sired; she admitted as much when she was taking leave. 
Experience had taught her that men hold nothing back 
once they find themselves on the defensive, and in re- 
calling what followed, her method seems almost uncanny. 
If she publishes all that I told her, my diary to date will 
have been published. But I have some consolation in the 
fact that she was made to realize that the terrible coal 
baron gets credit for many things that properly belong 
to others. 

I happened to relate a little adventure staged in a New 
York tenement during the past winter. A college friend 
of mine who had given up a business career to enter social- 
settlement work had induced me to make a trip with him 
through some New York tenements, hoping that I might 
absorb a proper feeling for the “down and outs” of this 
world, as he expressed it. 

The day was extremely cold, and in all of the rooms 
where we gained admittance the occupants seemed to 
be mostly occupied in trying to keep warm by huddling 
around small stoves or grates in which burned a few 
precious coals. 

The climax was reached when we entered a room where 
a mother was weeping over a child lying stiff in death, 
frozen because the few lumps of coal, bought with the 
mother’s last pennies, proved to be mostly slate and bone. 

“What a reflection on the coal-mining industry,” said 
my friend. 

I didn’t let it rest there. My friend knows now, and 
the authoress realizes also, that the average coal-mine 
owner has about as much control over the prices and prac- 
tices of the coal peddlers in distant cities as does a cow 
over the milk peddler who sells water for milk. 

Some Cause for Complaint 


The following was found at a certain mine on the 
bulletin board where machine-runners mark up their 
troubles: 

“No. 4 Masheen awl Shot tu hel. Chain brok. fix 
the dam thing. it brok twist Last nite. needs new rear 
staff leaves for resisting box. amatoor smokes like heltoo. 
Power bad. lots of short circles. this is the masheen 
with self compeller truck. Wer outa oil tu.” 
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CokE OvENS oF CHaTraNnooca Coat & Iron Co., 
DuNLAP, PENN. 


| Coat AcE: 





THis TREE DROPPED INTO A MINE AT NANTICOKE, PENN., 
AND Suip Down THE Pitcu 500 Fr. THE Coa 
Seam Here Is 20 Fr. Tuick, So Some IpEA 
OF THE TREE’S SIZE CAN BE ForMED 








75-Hp., 220-VoLtr Suunt-Wounp Motor Drivine 18-Fr. Downcast Fan THROUGH COUNTERSHAFTING, 
NortH FRANKLIN COLLIERY, TREVoRTON, PENN. 
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Development of a Circuit 
Controller 


By A. R. ANDERSON* 





SYNOPSIS—The primary conception of a cir- 
cuit-breaker is that it should interrupt the circuit 
whenever the amount of current becomes excessive. 
This article describes an instrument which not only 
performs the function of a circutt-breaker, but 
closes the circuit as soon as conditions have again 
become normal. 


In practically all systems involving the generation and 
utilization of power there are to be found protective de- 
vices of some kind. The original conception of such a 
contrivance seems to have been that it should protect the 
apparatus from abnormal conditions in the nature of over- 
loads. But there is another element in a system involving 
the generation and utilization of power which needs pro- 
tection, and the abuse of which may prove quite as costly 
as the abuse of apparatus. This element is service. 

Referring specifically to electrical systems using pro- 
tective devices in the form of circuit-breakers, it is quite 
as important that the service be resumed promptly upon 
the disappearance of abnormal conditions as that it be 
interrupted upon their appearance. Were abnormal con- 
ditions to come about comparatively slowly it would be 
possible for an operator to sense them and interrupt the 
circuit before damage could be done. But generally these 
cenditions occur so quickly that it is absolutely necessary 
to provide automatic means, quicker than the human eye 
or hand, for interrupting the circuit. 

_ This function of a protective device therefore has always 
been evident. The other function of responding instantly 
to a return to normal conditions as well as a departure 
therefrom and thus protecting the service has been given 
comparatively little thought. Its importance has perhaps 
been overlooked because this function can be accomplished 
by hand. 

In large distribution systems with many generating 
units and much auxiliary apparatus tied together in a 
complete network, there are so many elements influencing 
the restoration to normal conditions after a circuit has 
been interrupted that it is hard to conceive of an ap- 
paratus that will supplant human intelligence in directing 
this restoration. But in simple direct-current distribut- 
ing systems such as are used in practically all coal mines 
and in all feeder circuits taken directly from the main 
busbars the function of restoring service instantly upon 
the return of normal line conditions may be accomplished 
by the use of automatic circuit controllers. 

The automatic circuit controller made by the Auto- 
matic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
is essentially a solenoid-operated circuit-breaker which is 
opened on overload by a plunger actuated by a coil in 
series with the load and tripping open the circuit which 
energizes the operating solenoid. After opening the cir- 
cuit the operating solenoid cannot again be closed until 

-a contact in the circuit is closed by the plunger of an 
auxiliary coil called a trip coil. 





*Electrical engineer, Columbus, Ohio. 


The operation of the plunger in the trip coil is depen- 
dent upon the load resistance. The plunger will there- 
fore not operate until the resistance of the load has in- 
creased to a point where the value of current that will 
flow upon closing the breaker will not exceed full load. 
At any value of load resistance above this the breaker 
will close automatically, opening only on overload and 
staying open only so long as this overload condition re- 
mains. 


A Brier History oF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CONTROLLER 
The electrical circuits of the automatic circuit con- 
troller may best be understood through a brief history 


Supply Circuit 


Supply Circurt 





Fias. { AND 2. SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE APPARATUS 


of their development. ‘The first idea for the operation 
of the trip coil which presented itself to E. C. Raney, the 
inventor of the automatic circuit controller, was to shunt 
the trip coil around the breaker when opened so that a cer- 
tain “index” current would traverse this coil through 
the short-circuit or decreased load resistance to the other 
side of the line. The current through the trip coil would 
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hold the plunger up until a sufficient increase in the load 
resistance would decrease the index current, allowing 
the plunger t» drop and close the circuit through the op- 
erating solenoid. 

The electrical circuits for such a device are shown in 
Fig. 1. The objections to this arrangement, however, 
are the high value of index current required for even a 
theoretically appreciable variation in it due to change in 
load resistance, the interference of voltage variation within 
commercial limits with the determination of a point of op- 
eration fixed with reference to the load resistance, and 
the erratic performance of an iron-core solenoid on 
decreasing current, the point of release depending on the 
previous degree of magnetization as well as the value of 
current flowing through the solenoid. 

A concrete example will serve to illustrate difficulties 
with this arrangement. Assume a circuit supplied from 
a 250-volt, 150-kw. generator. The breaker in this cir- 
cuit is set at 800 amp. The minimum value of load re- 
sistance R on which the breaker will stay closed is there- 

250 


fore 800 


such as lights, ete., on the line to the amount of 100 amp. 
This is equivalent to a load resistance of 2.5 ohms, and 
when the breaker has opened, the load resistance cannot 
be expected to rise above this value to operate the trip 
coil which closes the circuit through the operating coil. 

The trip coil must be sufficiently sensitive to respond 
to a variation in load resistance from a value of 0.312 
ohm to a value between 0.312 ohm and 2.5 ohms. Let 
it be assumed that the resistance r of the trip coil is 10 
ohms. Then when the overload occurs the resistance of 
the trip coil and load is (r + £), or 10.312 ohms, and the 
current which flows with 250 volts at the generator is 
24.2 amperes. 

On this value of current the coil must not operate, 
but must hold until the value of current has dropped be- 
low it. The minimum value to which the current may 
drop is obtained when the load resistance increases to 2.5 


= 0.312 ohm. Suppose there are constant loads 


mE pil 
ohms and is Ta 

The maximum drop in current obtained by this means 
with constant voltage is only 17 per cent. and the practical 
difficulty of obtaining reliable operation of the trip coil 
with so small a variation in current is at once evident. 
Add to this the possibility of the line voltage varying 
this much, especially if the breaker is connected to a 
supply circuit at some distance from the power house and 
the considerable value of index current which must be 
handled and the difficulties connected with this arrange- 
ment for practical apparatus are apparent. 


20 amperes. 


THE INSTRUMENT Was MorE SENSITIVE WITH 
INCREASING CURRENTS 


In experimenting with this type of circuit, however, 
it was noticed that the trip coil responded more readily 
and at a more definite point with an increasing than 
with a decreasing current. This led to the idea of con- 
necting the load circuit and trip coil in parallel around 
the open breaker, using an auxiliary resistance to keep 
down the value of index current. This arrangement of 
circuits is shown in Fig. 2, where Ff is the load resist- 
ance, 7 the resistance of the trip coil, and Z is the auxil- 
lary resistance. 

The resistance of the trip coil r approximates F or that 
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of the load, while the resistance Z is comparatively high. 
Attention is called to the fact that the trip coil having 
approximately the resistance of the load circuit may not 
be left connected in when the breaker is closed, as it 
would constitute practically a short-circuit across the line. 
Mechanical means are therefore provided for opening 
this circuit before the breaker closes. 


Evidently with this arrangement the current through. 


the trip coil with constant resistance 7 increases with an 
increase of the load resistance R. But this arrangement 
affords another advantage in point of sensibility and 
which is in reality the keynote to the practical success of 
this breaker. 

An example will illustrate: The same generator and 
load conditions as above are assumed. In this arrange- 
ment, however, the resistance of the trip coil r is 1 ohm 
and the resistance Z is 125 ohms. With 250 volts on 
the line and load resistance of 0.312 ohm, the following 
currents are flowing after the breaker has opened: 
Through Z, 2 amp.; through FR, 1.52 amp.; through 7, 
0.48 amp. After the load resistance has increased to 2.5 
ohms, the following currents are flowing: Through Z, 
1.99 amp.; through F#, 0.57 amp.; through r, 1.42 amp. 
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THEORETICAL DIAGRAM OF ELECTRICAL 
Circuits 
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The increase of current through the trip coil has been 
195 per cent., as compared to a decrease of only 17 per 
cent. in the previous arrangement, and the index current 
which the apparatus has to handle does not exceed 2 amp., 
as compared to over 24 amp. in the previous arrangement. 
This feature of the divided circuit is the very heart or 
rather brains of the machine, for it gives it the sensibility 
in responding to the changes in load resistance necessary 
to make its practical operation successful. 

A complete theoretical diagram of the electrical circuits 
of a single controller is shown in Fig. 3. The main con- 
tact brush is moved to the closed position and held closed 
by the operating coil which is connected across the line 
through the contact b. When ansoverload occurs the plun- 
ger in the series coil rises and opens the contact at b, 
which is held open by the latch c. The breaker will close 
again only when the trip coil is energized sufficiently to 
raise its plunger and kick out the latch ce. 

The trip coil is connected around the breaker through 
the bridge g to the opposite side of the line. It is thus 
in parallel with the short-circuit and the combined cur- 


rent through the trip coil and short-circuit is kept down 


to about 2 amp. by the resistance tubes shown. The 
bridge is supported by the piston of a dash pot, which 
descends slowly at a predetermined rate, which may bé 
adjusted from 1 to 40 sec. The trip coil cannot operate 
and cause the breaker to close until this bridge is down, 
no matter what the condition of the load circuit may be. 
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The object of introducing this time element is to allow 
sufficient time for motors to come to rest and starting- 
box levers to return to starting position before the breaker 
closes. After the bridge g is down the breaker will close, 
provided the overload condition of the line has disap- 
peared ; that is, provided the load resistance has increased 
above the full-load value, thereby diverting sufficient cur- 
rent through the trip coil to operate its plunger. 

If, however, the load resistance is still below full-load 
value, enough of the index current to operate the trip coil 
will not traverse it and so the breaker will remain open. 
When the load resistance increases to the proper value 
the trip coil operates, the operating coil is energized, the 
plunger therein rises, raising at the same time the piston 
of the dash pot and lifting the bridge off the contacts at 
g, and finally closing the main contact brush. Thus it 
is seen how the trip-coil circuit is open before the main 
circuit through the breaker is closed and the possibility 
of the trip-coil circuit forming a short across the line 
precluded. 


Tuts BREAKER Is Not ADAPTED TO GENERATORS IN 
PARALLEL 


From the above considerations it may be easily seen that 
a breaker as described may not be used where the load side 
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V 
Fig. 4. EnLectricaAL CONNECTIONS FOR Two GENERATORS 
IN PARALLEL 


is supplied from sources of power other than through the 
breaker in question. In other words, a breaker as de- 
scribed may not be used in the circuits of generators op- 
erating in parallel and feeding into the same busbars or 
network without some modification. 

The modifications necessary in order to adapt the 
breaker to the circuits of generators operating in parallel 
have been worked out and the theoretical diagram of the 
ele trical circuits of such an arrangement for two gener- 
atoi:s so operating and feeding into the same busbars is 
shown in Fig. 4. The modification consists essentially 
in removing the dash pot-and bridge from the individual 
breaker, using only one dash pot for all the breakers and 
operating it by means of a master relay. 

In this arrangement the contacts ), connected in series, 
are placed in the circuit of the master relay instead of that 
of the operating coil as in a single breaker, and the master 
relay at the point f controls the circuit through the oper- 
ating coils of the breakers which are connected in parallel. 
The trip coils are also similarly connected and the cir- 
cuit through them is closed by the single bridge g. Fig. 4 
shows the breakers in the closed position. 
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In the case of an overload on either generator, one of the 
contacts at b is opened by the plunger d of the series coil 
in the same manner as in a single breaker. This opens 
the circuit through the master relay, the plunger of which 
drops and opens the contacts at f, thereby opening the cir- 
euit through all the operating coils and causing all the 
breakers to open. 

After a certain time limit, depending upon the adjust- 
ment of the dash pot, the bridge g is closed and the trip 
coils will operate to release the latches c, provided the load 
resistance has increased to the proper value. When the 
latches are released, all open contacts at b are closed, 
throwing the master relay across the line, lifting the 
bridge g and closing the circuit through all the operating 
coils at f, thus closing all the breakers. Regardless of 
whether the overload occurs on. one or all the generators, 
all the breakers open simultaneously and close simultane- 
ously. 

By means of a suitable switch, the master relay may 
be excited from either generator desired. Any generator 
and its circuit-breaker may be operated independently by 
opening the operating coil circuit and trip-coil circuit of 
the other breakers by means of switches provided for that 
purpose. 


CONTROLLING THE DIRECT-CURRENT CIRCUITS 


Automatic circuit controllers fulfill the four functions 
necessary for the complete control of direct-current cir- 
cuits with reference to overload conditions : 

1. They interrupt the current quickly in case of short- 
circuit or overload. : 

2. They permit of a certain time to elapse after the 
circuit is opened before it is again closed, regardless of 
whether the short-circuit has disappeared or not. This 
protects motors and similar apparatus on the line. 

3. They will not close the circuit while the short- 
circuit still exists. 

4. They close the circuit instantly upon the removal 
of the short-circuit, after the time limit has expired. 

Many fields of application for these breakers will sug- 
gest themselves. With increased use of purchased power, 
the automatic control of the direct-current side of motor- 
generator sets and rotary converters presents a large 
field where they may be profitably employed. Their use 
generally dispenses with the continuous services of an at- 
tendant at substations and avoids unecessary: delays in- 
cidental to closing a manually operated breaker. Their 
installation on branch circuits serves to localize troubles 
and avoid shutting down the entire system. About mines 
and mills especially installations of this kind possess 
marked economic advantages. 

In general, automatic circuit controllers not only pro- 
tect apparatus and service, thereby insuring maximum 
output and a minimum overhead expense per unit of pro- 
duction, but also present the opportunity of reducing 
operating cost. 

Electrical resistance varies greatly with different metals, 
and is in general less for a pure metal than for any of its 
alloys. Its value in every case depends upon the length of 
the wire, its cross-sectional area, and the nature or chemical 
composition of the metal, all of which vary with tempera- 
ture. Increasing or decreasing the length of any conductor 
will increase or decrease the resistance in direct proportion. 
Increasing or decreasing the cross-sectional area will in- 
versely affect resistance; that is, as the section of the con- 


ductor increases, the resistance becomes proportionately less 
and vice versa. 
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im Washington 


The communications below indicate steps being taken 
by the bituminous coal men of Indiana, who are endeavor- 
ing to find a way out of their present unsatisfactory busi- 
ness conditions. Mr. Callbreath, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, acted for the operators in the mat- 
ter of getting President Wilson’s attention. The exchange 
of letters and the statement of the operators follow: 


Hon. Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. President: At the request of a committee 
of Indiana coal operators, who were unable to present 
this to you personally because of your absence from the 
city on Tuesday, I beg to present to you a statement con- 
cerning the bituminous coal mining industry. 

This committee consisted of Messrs. Carl Scholz, presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Indiana Coal Co.; Walter S. 
Bogle, of W. 8. Bogle & Co.; John T. Connery, president 
of the Miami Coal Mining Co.; J. C. Kolsem, of the 
Jackson Hill Coal & Coke Co.; Hugh Shirkie, of the 
Shirkie Coal Co., and Morton L. Gould, of the Gould Coal 
Washing & Mining Co. 

Will you permit me first to present a few general state- 
ments concerning the bituminous coal-mining industry at 
large as a preliminary to the more concise reference to 
the Indiana situation ? 

First, more than 500,000 workmen engaged in the bi- 
tuminous coal industry are necessarily idle more than 100 
days each year. 

Second, more than $900,000,000 of the capital engaged 
in the bituminous coal industry is idle more than 100 days 
each year. 

Third, approximately 200,000,000 tons of the nation’s 
fuel supply is being wasted each year. 

Fourth, about 100,000 acres of coal lands are being ex- 
hausted each year, while with proper conservation 65,000 
acres could be made to furnish the fuel now used by the 
nation. 

For the last five years the average selling price of bi- 
tuminous coal at the mine has approximated $1.12 per ton, 
while the cost of labor and supphes for each ton produced 
has approximated 96c., leaving but 16c. per ton to pay 
for the mine, the depreciation of machinery, selling 
charges, overhead expenses and the risk which always 
exists of a mine disaster through which the whole capital 
involved in the enterprise might be destroyed. 

The Indiana committee presented this matter to the 
Federal Trade Commission, believing it had authority to 
permit such codperation between the operators as would 
enable them to partly relieve this situation. I attach 
hereto a condensation of the statement made to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The commission expressed full 
sympathy and its desire to lend any possible assistance, but 
stated that under the law it had no authority to take any 
affirmative action in the premises. 

The same statements were presented to the Department 
of Justice, able to punish in case the proposed plan of co- 
operation to stop the waste should in any way transgress 


the law, but that department was unable to give guiding 
advice. 

The Indiana operators believe that this enormous waste 
of the nation’s fuel supply is of sufficient public im- 
portance to justify an appeal to you as the President of 
the nation to lend a helping hand through such agencies 
as may be available. Respectfully submitted, 

J. F. CALLBREATH, 
Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE INDIANA OPERATORS 


The Indiana bituminous coal operators find themselves — 


suffering from overproduction and intense, unrestrained 
competition, with the result that a number of the operators 
have been forced into the hands of receivers, and a large 
number of the balance are suffering seriously from the 
situation. 

The condition affects the laborer equally with the op- 
erator, because of intermittent work. During the year 
1914 they secured only 148 working-days. The result is 
the entire absence of conservation. On the contrary, it 
promotes a waste of coal in the ground because it requires 
the cheapest and easiest method of getting coal out, to 
meet the price at which it has to be sold. On a con- 
servative estimate not more than 50 per cent. of the coal 
is recovered. 

This means that in the United States as a whole upward 
of 200,000,000 tons of coal are wasted each year. 

There are 114 companies in the State of Indiana pro- 
ducing 16,000,000 tons of coal each year—a little over 2 
per cent. of the total production in the United States— 
and in the largest market they do not control over 16 per 
cent. of the tonnage of that market. 

In order to hold this position, they are obliged to main- 
tain something like 300 selling offices and 900 salesmen. 
The expenses in the mines are increased by the necessity 
of maintaining an organization that can produce the limit 
of the mine’s capacity on 24 hr. notice. 

They are competing within the boundary of their own 
state with the nonunion States of Kentucky and West 
Virginia, and the union-employee States of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois. Outside of their own state they are 
competing with Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Ilhnois and Iowa. 

The situation is such that it is impossible for them to 
advance their prices, and the only method left open to 
them to maintain their standing in the trade is to reduce 
their expenses, which can only be accomplished by co- 
operation among them. 


The tentative plan which meets with their approval con- — 


sists of a single selling agency, which would decrease 
the selling cost several cents per ton and would enable 
them to standardize the business; and by intelligent dis- 
tribution of orders, establishing of storage facilities for 
fine coal—for which there is an erratic demand—they 
could increase the present earnings fully 10c. per ton 
without in any way disturbing the present price. 

The representatives of the labor element of the industry 
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have repeatedly urged such a movement in public investi- 
gations of conditions by several of the states. 

The operations of the Indiana coal-producing industry 
are confined to about five states and do not extend over 
the entire country. It is a fact that two of the large 
companies in other states produce and market a greater 
amount of coal than is produced and marketed in the 
State of Indiana. 

We do not believe that it is the intention ‘of the law or 
of the Government to force an industry into bankruptcy. 
On the contrary, when such a condition arises, the senti- 
ment of the people at large is, and that of the law and 
the Government should be, to allow the industry involved 
to adopt such reasonable methods as to avoid bankruptcy 
and to maintain its position in the commercial world. 

It is with that idea in view that they have presented 
the situation in detail to the Federal Trade Commission, 
together with a plan which they propose to inaugurate 











SY NOPSIS—An explanation of why some mines 
show such excessive production costs. The author 
ran an interesting test which indicated plainly 
just how great were the power losses. 





The writer while connected with the commercial de- 
partment of a large central station operating in West 
Virginia, which was organized solely for the purpose of 
supplying power to collieries, invariably encountered 
mines being supplied with electrical power from a plant 
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located at such a distance as to make economic opera- 
tion prohibitive because of excessive line losses, thus 
greatly curtailing the output. 

In the majority of cases conditions could be somewhat 
improved providing a reasonable amount of attention 
was given to the installation and maintenance of proper 
rails and bonds. But how much consideration does the 
average operator give this seemingly unimportant detail ? 





*Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 
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to in a measure protect themselves. The position taken 
by the Indiana operators is that they prefer bankruptcy 
to a criminal prosecution for violation of the law. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’s REPLY 


The White House, Washington 
April 26, 1915. 

My dear Mr. Callbreath: I have your letter of Apr. 22. 
I am sincerely sorry that it was not possible for me to 
see your committee personally on Tuesday last. 

You may be sure that I will consult with my associates 
here and that, if there is any possible way in which we 
can help in the situation which you unfold, we shall be 
glad to do so. Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Wooprow WILson. 
Mr. J. F. Callbreath, Secretary, American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 
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What does he care so long as the wheels of his mining 
machines and locomotives turn and. another armature 
does not burn out before sufficient time has elapsed to 
have the last one repaired. It never once occurs to 
him to ask, How much more coal could I run per day 
or what would be the annual saving in repairs for my 





Fig. 2. 
CLUSIVELY BY THE PowErR ComMPANY. 
HOUSE OuTpOOoR TRANSFORMERS ARE SHOWN 


Types or HigH-VoLTAGE SupsTATION Usep Ex- 
WESTING- 


motors and coal cutters if the power back at the face 
was from 50 to 75 volts stronger? If he did consider 
such matters, we would find greatly improved conditions 
throughout our coal fields. 

As the resistance of steel rails found in and around 
the average mine, providing suitable bonding is main- 
tained, is only 12 times that of a corresponding cross- 
section of copper, it can be seen that the conductivity of 
the return should be as good if not better than the posi- 
tive line, thus making it entirely unnecessary to run a 
copper circuit in parallel with the return, as is found in 
many cases. 
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AN INTERESTING TEST 


In order to illustrate by actual figures the losses that 
occur when a mine is operated from a source of power 
transmitted from beyond its zone of economic distribution, 
a description of a “short circuit” test conducted upon the 
power plant and transmission lines of a prospective cus- 
tomer is given. This test takes its name from the fact 
that a connection, or short circuit, is made between the 
feeders and return at some predetermined point on the 
transmission system. Low voltage is applied to the line 
at the point of supply and gradually increased, readings 
being taken of current in the line and the apphed volt- 
age, at various loads corresponding to those obtained 
under normal operating conditions. 

The coal company selected affords a typical example 
of the conditions endured by the average operator. 

By referring to Fig. 5 it will be seen that the posi- 
tive circuit consists of two 0000 wires, one of which 
serves as a trolley from the drum-house to the point of 





Fig. 3. Taxkz-orr Tower AND H1IGH-VOLTAGE SUB- 
STATION 


short circuit, a distance of 2600 ft. At this point the 
tram and positive line divide, one running to mine “A” 
and the other to mine “B,” the difference in elevation 
of the two seams being approximately 100 ft. The nega- 
tive side, or “return,” consists of 2600 ft. of 45-lb. rails, 
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1000 ft. of 30-lb. rails on an incline and 200 ft. of double 
0000 copper wire extending from the end of the incline 
to the power house. 


tat pon: ie 


The generating equipment consisted of one 150-kw., | 


260-285-volt, 550-r.p.m. direct-current generator belted 
to a simple 225-hp. engine. The odd voltage is due to 
a set of specially wound shunt field coils, replacing a 





CUSTOMER’S SUBSTATION WITH PowER Com- 
PANY’S HIGH-VOLTAGE OUTDOOR SUBSTATION 
ADJOINING 
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former set burnt out by maintaining a higher voltage 
than that for which the machine was originally designed. 


In order to secure the most accurate results, all read-~ 


ings were taken on portable instruments located in the 
power house and known to be correct. By means of the 
field rheostat and by gradually increasing the speed of 
the engine, the load was slowly built up, readings being 
taken simultaneously wpon both ammeter and voltmeter 
at one-quarter, one-half, three-quarters, full and one and 
one-quarter loads. The voltmeter reading represents the 
actual loss in voltage in the line when operating under 
normal conditions and.at a corresponding load. In or- 
der to eliminate any errors due to incorrect reading of 
meters, all readings were carefully checked. A complete 
analysis of results so obtained is as follows: 
RESULTS OF TEST 


Available 
Voltage 
Percentage at 
Voltage Voltage Kw. Loss Proposed 
Load Amp. Drop Drop in Trans, Substa. 
LA 137 30.5 11.2 4.2 238.5 
% 274 51.5 18.8 14.1 220.5 
34 411 72.0 26.6 29.5 211.0 
1 546 94.0 34.0 51.3 191.0 
14 683 112.0 40.7 76.4 167.0 
114%4* 820 133.0 48.5 109.0 127.0 
*Calculated. 


The above results are shown graphically in Fig. 1. As 
figures speak for themselves, it does not seem necessary 
to devote any space to a discussion covering the results, 
other than calling attention to the high losses that occur 
between half-load and one and one-quarter load, the lim- 
its between which a mine load is constantly fluctuating. 

By again referring to the sketch, it will be seen that 
mine “A,” with a maximum motor haulage of 3000 
ft., is located at an additional distance of 875 ft., while 
mine “B,” with a corresponding haulage of 900 ft., is 
located 1050 ft. from the site of the proposed substa- 
tion. 

This location was agreed upon as the most advantag- 
eous site for a substation by both the superintendent and 
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myself, after carefully considering grades, future devel- 
opment and local conditions. One of the principal 
factors covered by the so-called local conditions is the 
attendant, who in this case, as well as in numerous oth- 
ers, would be the blacksmith. The necessary attention 
consists of starting and stopping, pouring a little oil in 
the bearing about once a month and occasionally putting 
in the circuit breaker. By means of a simple attach- 
ment on the switchboard an electric gong is sounded 
upon the opening of the breaker and continues until it 
is closed. 

Upon the completion of the test and in order to study 
the voltage conditions back in the mine, an offer was 
made to measure the voltage at different points through- 
out the two mines under different load conditions. To 
this the superintendent replied, “I know that my power 
is ‘rotten,’ but as to just how bad it is, that is something 
I’m better off not knowing.” 


ONE REASON FOR EXCESSIVE Costs 


How true the above is! If conditions existed gen- 
erally, as found in some mines working under similar 
conditions where the voltage ranges from 180 to 200 volts, 
on a 250-275-volt system, the decreased output and ex- 
cessive costs at certain plants would be easily explained. 

In order to give one an idea of the substantial line 
construction and high class of workmanship found 
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throughout the 140 mi. of transmission lines, Figs. 2, 3 
and 4 are given. 

Fig. 2 shows the standard type of high-voltage, out- 
of-door substation used exclusively by the power com- 
pany before referred to. The galvanized iron meter 
house can be seen in the rear. This particular sub- 
station serves two customers, power being stepped down 
from 44,000 to 2200 volts. 

Fig. 3 shows a take-off tower, with one of the regular 
type in the distance, also the two overhead ground-wires. 
Special attention is called to the double-power circuits, 
the lines being so sectionalized as to permit the cut- 
ting out of sections for repairs. Immediately in the rear 
of the first tower will be seen one of the numerous tele- 
phone booths distributed at frequent intervals along 
the lines. Each patrolman is required to make his re- 
port upon arriving at a telephone. In this way the dis- 
patcher not only receives a complete report of the entire 
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system every four days, but keeps in constant communi- 
cation with each man out on the lines. 

If it were not for the electrical apparatus both inside 
and out, Fig. 4 could well be taken for a public building, 
because of its attractive appearance and tile floor, rather 
than a substation supplying power to a coal mine. 

The power company’s entire electrical equipment, in- 
cluding the two 10,000-kv.-a. turbo-generator sets, was 
furnished by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. This 
is also true in regard to the greater portion of the cus- 
tomer’s apparatus. With very few exceptions the motor- 
generator set was chosen by the customer in preference 
to the rotary converter to change his alternating current 
into direct, owing to its special adaptability to this par- 
ticular class of service. 


The Labor Situation 





SY NOPSIS—In eastern Ohio a spirit to compro- 
mise on “dead work” in return for a concession on 
the mining rate seems about to close the long dis- 
pute between capital and labor. In Colorado John 
Rk. Lawson is convicted of the murder of a deputy 
sheriff. 





The conference of operators and miners’ representatives 
at Cleveland, Ohio, appeared to make some progress in the 
settlement of the eastern Ohio strike. Both sides appeared 
willing to make concessions, and the chances for settlement 
are the best in months. 

Saturday, May 1, was occupied in discussing the width of 
rooms and the cost of work in slopes. Other points were 
the price of “dead work,” rules governing the right of oper- 
ators to employ and discharge workmen, the “handling” of 
dirty coal and the right of aggrieved employees to appeal 
to the grievance committee. The operators seek to include in 
the wage agreement a clause binding the miners to use care 
so as to load only clean coal. 


Miners Ready to Concede Everything but the Mining Rate 


In fact throughout the week no vital disagreements ap- 
peared. It seems well understood that the operators are 
prepared to sign an agreement giving the miners 47c. per 
ton for machine-mined run-of-mine coal provided the latter 
will make such concessions in “dead work,” day labor and 
conservation of coal as will equalize the cost of producing 
coal in the eastern Ohio section with the cost in the region 
mining under the Pittsburgh scale. There the rate is only 
44.61c. per ton for the machine-mined run-of-mine coal. 

In the meantime the Gallagher amendment to the Green 
anti-screen law is not legally dead. Though it was defeated 
in the House, after being passed in the Senate, a motion was 
made to reconsider it, and the vote on that motion has been 
postponed from time to time. This keeps the amendment 
alive to a certain extent. Eastern Ohio operators are making 
a strong effort to secure the passage of the amendment, but 
there is not much hope that it will receive reconsideration 
from the House. 


John R. Lawson Convicted 


John R. Lawson, member of the International Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers of America, was found 
guilty of murder in the first degree in connection with the 
shooting at Ludlow, Colo., of John Nimmo, a deputy sheriff. 
The murder occurred on Oct. 25, 1913. Lawson was sentenced 
to life-imprisonment at hard labor in the Colorado peni- 
tentiary. The jury had the power to order a sentence of 
death or life-imprisonment and apparently debated long on 
this choice, for the verdict was not given till May 3, whereas 
the jury retired to consider a verdict on May 1. 

The attorneys for the defense are given 30 days to file a 
motion for a new trial, and Lawson is released temporarily 
in charge of his counsel. The murder occurred before the 
state constabulary had charge of the situation and while the 
Ludlow section house was under the command of K. BE. Linder- 
felt. Early in the afternoon of Oct. 25, 1913, a fight occurred 
between the strikers and the deputies, and firing continued 
till the evening. During the battle Nimmo was shot through 
the leg and bled to death. 
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It is not alleged that Lawson fired the shot. He is said to 
have been in charge of the camp at the time and to have 
directed the battle. It is for those who have read the evidence 
to attempt to discuss the verdict, but it is clear that feeling 
is raised to a high degree. 

The United Mine Workers’ attorney, Horace N. Hawkins, 
declares that ‘‘Rockefeller’s lawyers worked up the evidence 
against Lawson, and Rockefeller’s detective testified in the 
case to secure conviction,” as if such aid to the prosecution 
was to be condemned. If somebody had tried to loot Hawkins’ 
house and had killed those who tried to defend it,’ would 
not Hawkins endeavor to aid the prosecution and might he 
not employ detectives to discover who the offenders were? 
Could any court refuse to consider any such relevant and 
competent evidence as he might present? 

Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations, has made a further attack on the 
Rockefellers. He declares that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is 
merely the mouthpiece of his father, who is really responsible 
for the situation in Colorado. The other charges he has made 
he has not seen fit to substantiate. 


Signal Wires in Mines 
By A: A. Le Ror* 

In many of the electrically equipped mines using 250- 
and 500-volt direct-current for operating various ma- 
chines, it is customary and practically necessary to use 
this voltage on signal lines, hoist roads, etc.; and where 
this high voltage is so carried dangerous electrical shocks 
may be received. 

The accompanying sketch shows a method of reducing 
the voltage on such signal lines and of eliminating danger 
from shock. It consists of two parallel series of 
five 125-volt, 16-cp. lamps, with the signal line connecting 
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MeEtHOop oF REDUCING VOLTAGE ON SIGNAL LINES 


between the first and second lamp on the negative side of 
the circuit. It is important that the connection be made 
between the lamps on the negative side, so that where 
grounded systems are used the negative and ground will 
be of the same potential. 


A Bett or RetAy Is PLAcED IN SERIES 


In series with the line connecting between the lamps 
should be a bell or relay switch, which when the rapper 
is put across or the signal wires short-circuited causes the 
current to flow through the bell or relay switch to the 
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negative side, and the lamps between the signal-line con- 
nection and negative will darken. At the same time the 
lamps between the signal-line connection and positive side 
will brighten, thus sending the current through the bell 
or relay switch, causing the bell to ring or, if a relay 
switch is used, causing it to make connection with separate 
signal circuit. This system reduces the voltage to 80 
volts on the bell line. 

In case 250-volt direct-current is used, two parallel 
series of three 125-volt, 16-cp. lamps should be used. 

As will be noted from the sketch, the signal wires are 
shunted around the two lamps next to the negative side 
of the series. As the human body has more resistance 
than these two lamps, the current will flow through the 
lamps; and a very small amount, if any, will flow through 
the human body in case it comes in contact with the 
signal lines, thus eliminating the danger from electrical 
shocks. 

This system is now in use in the coal mines of the 
Utah Fuel Co. in Utah and Colorado and has proved 
satisfactory. 
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International Railway Fuel Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Chicago, May 17-20. Secretary, C. G. Hall, 922 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, I1l. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting in Trinidad, Colo., June 8, 9 and 10. Secretary, F. W. 
Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 


West Virginia Mining Institute will hold its summer meet- 
ing at Wheeling, W. Va., June 15 and 16. 
Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its summer meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-25, 1915. ~ Sec- 
retary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 


The Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its summer meet- 
ing at Pineville, Ky., May 14 and 15, 1915. Secretary-treas- 
urer, Ivan P. Tashof, Lexington, Ky. 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold 
its annual convention June 29 to July 2, 1915, inclusive at 
Deer Park, Md. Headquarters will be at the Deer Park Hotel. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, New York. 


The Illinois Mining Institute will hold its next meeting at 
Danville, Ill., May 27-29, 1915. The officers of the Institute are: 
President, J. W. Starks, Georgetown, IIll.; first vice-president, 
William Burton, Herrin, Ill.; second vice-president, Fred C. 
Pfahler, Belleville, Ill.; secretary and treasurer, Martin Bolt, 
Springfield, Ill. 

The Coal Operators of West Virginia under the auspices 
of the Norfolk & Western operators, in conjunction with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines and the Huntington Chamber of Com- 
merce, will hold a state-wide first-aid and mine-rescue field 
meet and contest in Huntington, W. Va., May 14, 1915. 


= 
April Output of Anthracite 


After three months of comparatively low production 
owing to the warm weather of the latter part of the win- 
ter, the output of anthracite was so large last month that 
the record for April shipments will probably be beaten. 
In April of last year shipments of anthracite were 6,- 
072,164 tons, and the record for the month was made 
in April, 1910, when 6,224,396 tons were shipped. 

The big increase in production is partly owing to the 
April discounts of 50c. a ton on the domestic sizes of an- 
thracite and partly to the opening of the Lake trade. The 
unusually warm weather up to the first of April also en- 
abled the retail dealers to allow their stock to run low 
so that they could take advantage of the discounts, which 
make a difference of over 9 per cent. 
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Believing that one of the greatest services that a jour- 
nal such as COAL AGE can render its readers is to acquaint 
them with new and improved equipment which may be em- 
ployed directly or indirectly to the benefit of the coal- 
producing industry, this department ts inaugurated. For 
the present it will appear in the second and fourth issues 
of each month. We shall therefore be glad to receive from 
builders, manufacturers or dealers brief descriptions of 
new or improved pieces of apparatus in which they are in- 
terested, the use of which will tend toward better results 
in or the economic development of the fuel industry or 
any of its numerous ramifications. . 


_ 
A New Heavy Screen Bar 


For many years the largest screen bar in general use 
has been the diamond top bar, which is 214 in. deep; 
and while there were a few inquiries for larger bars, the 
demand was not great enough to justify the production 
of a larger section and manufacturers and operators at 
considerable expense built up bars to suit their require- 
ments. Keen competition in the coal industry has, how- 
-ever, necessitated more careful preparation of coal, es- 
pecially in the larger sizes, and this has resulted in a de- 
mand for a larger screen bar. 

The Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. is now in position 
to furnish from stock, in maximum lengths of 18 ft. 6 
in., a screen bar 4 in. deep, 1 in. wide across the top 
and ;; in. thick at the bottom and weighing 7.55 Ib. per 
ft. The accompanying drawing shows a cross-section 
of the bar. 

This is an ideal bar for screens with wide spaces, as 
its depth of 4 in. allows enough of the 
screen bars to extend above the top of 
' the bearers or supporting beams so that 
‘9 the corners of large lumps will not catch 
: at the bearers and clog the screen. In 
fact, this bar has been so calculated that 
a spacing of 6 in. can be safely accom- 
i: modated without having to make pro- 
vision for additional clearance in the 
bearers. 

So Another good feature is that if the 
notches in the bearing bars are spaced 1 
in. between centers, the width of 1 in. 
across the top of the screen bar makes it 
possible to vary the spacing of the screen 
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Dre by inches. The new bar is interchange- 

155 Ib per ft able with the diamond top bar and can be 

PHILLIPS used in the same notches, since the shank 
ScREEN of the new bar has the same taper and is 
Bar the same thickness at the bottom as the 


diamond bar. 

The heavy shank, as well as the shape of the head, in- 
sures the stiffness and rigidity of the bar, while the curva- 
ture from the head to the shank will enable the screenings 
to get away quickly and not wedge between bars. 
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It is believed that when this bar becomes known it 
will be very popular, since the need for a bar of this sort 
has long existed. 


A New One-Man Drill 


The accompanying illustration shows a new type of 
powerful coal drill recently developed and placed on the 
market by the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

The motor and drill mechanism proper are mounted 
on trunnions in a carriage, which may be raised or lowered 
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in a vertical channel-iron frame by means of a 34-in. steel 
rope. One end of this rope is fastened to the top yoke of 
the frame and the other end to a drum on the carriage. 
This drum is rotated by a handle, as shown, to wind 
up the rope and to raise the carriage. A ratchet and 
pawl are provided on the drum to prevent the carriage 
from dropping when the handle is released. 

When it is desired to move the drill from one place 
to another, the carriage carrying the motor and mechanism 
is lowered to the bottom of the frame and the drill rolled 
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along on the wheels provided on the bottom cross-yoke, 
in a manner similar to an ordinary hand freight truck. 

The motor of this drill is rated at 3 hp. The total 
weight of the drill is approximately 300 lb., while it is 
made sufficiently rugged and powerful to drill through 
any material against which the auger will stand up. 

With the means employed on this drill for raising and 
lowering and with the wheels provided for moving it 
from place to place, only one man is required to move, set 
up, adjust and operate the machine. 
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The Wico Mule Lamp 


It is fast being recognized that an electric lantern for 
mules is of equal if not greater importance than for men. 
The money lost through death of a mule resulting from 
the sudden extingushing of a torch will pay for the cost 
of operation of a considerable electric equipment, and 
since such accidents are altogether too frequent in some 
mines, the electric mule lamp has received an apprecia- 
tive welcome. 

Electric mule lamps present a special problem in them- 
selves. The first requisite is dependable strength. For 
that reason, the 
lamp housing of the 
Wico mule lamp has 
been made even 
stronger than the 
case which protects 
the battery and sup- 
ports the housing. It 
is machined from 
cast aluminum with 
a cowl projecting far 
enough beyond -the 
front glass to pro- 
tect it from injury. 
All connections from 
the battery to the 
lamp are inclosed in 
aluminum so that 
the entire oufit pre- 
sents a strong, light equipment free from fragile projec- 
tions or complicated mechanism of any kind. 

The lamp housing is attached to the cover part of the 
battery case, and when the battery is to be taken out for 
charging the cover is unlocked and unhinged from the 
case, disconnecting the electric circuit through strong 
spiral spring contacts. 

It is said that mules that have worn electric lanterns 
refuse to budge when they are required to work without 
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them. However that may be, no complaint has been 
heard of the new burden. 
& 
Influencing Employees against 
Unionism 


By A. L. H. Streert* 


The law enacted by the Kansas Legislature in 1903, 
making it a misdemeanor to require an employee, as a 
condition to employment or retention in employment, to 
agree to refrain from joining, or to withdraw from, a 
labor union, is declared by the United States Supreme 
Court to be unconstitutional, in the case of Coppage 
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vs. Kansas, 35 Supreme Court Reporter 240. As stated 
by Justice Day in his dissenting opinion, the importane 
of the-decision is emphasized by the fact that statutes 
like the Kansas law have been passed in California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Ore. 
gon, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico and Wisconsin. 

Holding that the right of an employer to refuse t 
employ union men is a correlative of the right of labo 
unions to exclude from their membership men who work 
with nonunion employees, the Supreme Court says: 

“When a man is called upon to agree not to become o 
remain a member of the union while working for a par 
ticular employer, he is in effect only asked to deal openl 
and frankly with his employer, so as not to retain the 
employment upon terms to which the latter is not will- 
ing to agree. And the liberty of making contracts does 
not include a liberty to procure employment from an un- — 
willing employer, or without a fair understanding. Nor 
may the employer be foreclosed by legislation from exer-— 
cising the same freedom of choice that is the right of 
the employee. 

“To ask a man to agree, in advance, to refrain from 
affihation with the union while retaining a certain posi- 
tion of employment is not to ask him to give up any 
part of his constitutional freedom. He is free to de- 
cline the employment on those terms, just as the em- 
ployer may decline to offer employment on any other; 
for ‘it takes two to make a bargain.’ ” 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Operation of New Jersey Compensation Aect—The New © 
Jersey Compensation Act does not authorize an award for 
death of an employee of a coal-mining company who was 
killed while walking along a railroad track as a trespasser, — 
another passageway having been provided by the mining 
company for the employee’s use. (New Jersey Supreme Court, 
Siemientkowski vs. Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 98 At- 
lantiec Reporter 909.) 


. 

Aecident Resulting from Fall from Mine Roof—When suit 
is brought to recover for injury to, or death of, a miner 
caused by a portion of a mine roof falling at his place of 
work, it is no defense that he negligently failed to examine 
the roof, in the absence of any showing that an exami- 
nation made with ordinary diligence would have disclosed the 
danger resulting in the accident. (Alabama Supreme Court, © 
Henderson vs. Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., 67 Southern 
Reporter 414.) 

Duty to Warn Employee—Excessiveness of Damages—An ~ 
employee at work at a coal dock, oiling hoisting appliances, — 
is entitled to recover for injury sustained by him through 
starting of the machinery without notice to him, his peril 
being known to the employees in charge of the machinery. 
Eleven thousand dollars is not excessive recovery for per- 
sonal injury to a man who has been able previously to earn 
from $60 to $90 who is permanently incapacitated for heavy 
work, and who sustained a compound fracture of a leg, re- 
sulting in infection and sloughing away of muscles. (Min- 
nesota Supreme Court; Arveson vs. Boston Coal, Dock & 
Wharf Co.; 150 Northwestern Reporter, 727.) 

/ 


Pollution of Streams in Mining Operations—A downstream 
dairyman through whose farm a stream runs is entitled 
to recover against a coal company for pollution of the stream, 
rendering the water unfit for domestic and agricultural 
purposes, caused by discharge of water from the company’s 
coal-washing plant. (Washington Supreme Court, Packwood 
vs. Mendota Coal & Coke Co., 146 Pacific Reporter 163.) The 
court cites a decision of the West Virginia Court of Appeals 
wherein a coal and coke company was held liable in damages 
for polluting a stream by casting refuse from the company’s 
mine and coke ovens into the river, thereby impairing the 
waters for the use of a farmer owning lands down stream. 
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Reciprocating Engine or 
Turbine? 


Among coal-mine operators the reliability of any piece 
of equipment is a consideration second in importance only 
to its safety. The daily tonnage produced has a direct 
and powerful influence on the cost sheet. Any interrup- 
tion to service sends the costs per ton skyrocketing. Con- 
sequently the savings effected by the efficiency of any prime 
mover for a month may be totally eclipsed by the losses 
incurred through an hour’s shutdown if such a shutdown 
demoralizes the organization and results in the loss of a 
day’s output. 

The reciprocating engine with simple valve gear, 
either the old “D” slide valve or the piston type, has met 
with much favor on account of its general reliability. The 
same has been true to a scarcely less degree of the corliss 
engine. This latter has heavy, slow-moving parts and 
takes up a considerable floor space. Its economy is good, 
and it possesses the ability to carry its load every day 
and all day without excessive attention or repair bills. 
This has in no small degree accounted for its popularity 
ais a prime mover in coal-mine power plants. 

All reciprocating engines are, however, open to many 
objections. The piston must be lubricated. For this pur- 
pose oil is introduced into the cylinder with the steam. 
This oil may be used once and only once, while if the 
exhaust is to be condensed or used in a feed-water heater 
the oil must be filtered out from the condensate before 
it goes to the boilers. 

In any reciprocating engine there is a reversal of stresses 
upon the various parts, and an uneven torque is exerted 
upon the shaft. This reversal of stresses affects the pis- 
ton, piston-rod crosshead, wrist-pin, connecting-rod and 
the bearings at each end, the crank-pin, crank and even 
the main shaft bearings and bearing pedestals. Thus 
at each revolution the piston-rod is placed first in compres- 
sion, then in tension ; the wrist-pin is subjected to a shear- 
ing stress, first on one side and then the other. These 
stresses are communicated from one link or element to an- 
other until the anchor bolts are at last reached and the 
earth absorbs the stresses through the foundation. 

These difficulties are not due to malice aforethought on 
the part of the designer. On the other hand, much gray 
matter and many a sleepless night, to say nothing of large 
amounts of time and money, have been expended to avoid 
them or minimize their ill effects. They are, however, 
inherent in the idea of securing power by means of re- 
ciprocation or oscillation under the action of a fluid un- 
der pressure, and while their ill effects may be palliated, 
‘reduced, minimized they can never be wholly avoided. 
The fact that some reciprocating engines are at least rea- 
sonably reliable stands as a monument not to the excel- 
lence of the fundamental idea which they embody, but to 
the care, ingenuity and good judgment of the builder 
in his selection and distribution of the materials commer- 
cially available. 


In marked contrast to the complicated mechanism of 
the ordinary steam engine is the simplicity of the steam 
turbine. Here there are no oscillating parts, no reversal 
of stresses, no internal lubrication, no uneven torque. The 
force of the steam is applied within a container, continu- 
ously and tangentially to the circumference of the re- 
volving element. The torque is thus uniform; and no fly- 
wheel—which of course calls for a larger shaft and heavier 
bearings than would otherwise be necessary—is required. 

It is unnecessary to introduce oil into the steam fed 
to a turbine, since the rotor does not touch the stationary 
element. The only lubrication necessary is that for the 
main bearings, and this presents only a simple problem in 
comparison with that of reciprocating parts. In a turbine 
the oil may be used, cooled, filtered and used again almost 
ad infinitum. 

With customary conservativeness the coal-producing in- 
dustry as a whole has shied at installing turbines in places 
where reciprocating engines had Jong been employed with 
reasonable dependability. Even today, after several plants 
have demonstrated clearly a reliability in excess of that 
secured with reciprocating engines, there are to be found 
many men who still doggedly pin their faith to the older 
and more complicated, although possibly the more gen- 
erally understood, machine. 
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Coal Handling and Transpor- 
tation Problems 


The cost of coal on the railroad car depends largely 
on the expenditure of labor in handling and transporting 
it in and around the mine. In this country it is in the 
anthracite region that this cost is the highest. Undoubt- 
edly this is partly due to the irregularity of the coal 
beds, to the more finical cleaning and sizing and to the 
closer supervision which the dangers of anthracite-mine 
work entail. 

The purpose of this editorial is to compare the oper- 
ating efficiencies in the various mining sections. In this 
connection it must be remembered that anthracite is al- 
ways sold in its natural condition, and the number of 
men engaged on the outside is not increased as that of 
the bituminous-coal regions often is by expenditures for 
labor in coking or even in the saving of byproducts. 
These are in truth manufacturing, not mining, processes, 
and the men employed in them should not be considered 
in enumerating the men engaged in producing the coal 
or in considering the relative efficiency of mining meth- 
ods in various parts of the country. 

It must be carefully kept in mind that the outside 
employees in the anthracite region would make a better 
showing, both relative and actual, if we were to elim- 
inate in the estimation of that and other fields the num- 
ber of men engaged solely in the cleaning and sizing of 
coal. The anthracite region of Pennsylvania supplies 
statistical information in which “slate pickers” are segre- 
gated, and we are informed that under this caption are 
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included all employees inside the breaker, such as jig- 
tenders, platemen, etc. ‘The reports from the bitumin- 
ous regions of Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Illi- 
nois do not give any enumeration of workmen engaged in 
cleaning and sizing, though there are many men so em- 
ployed, some being actually on picking tables and others 
trimmers on cars. 

Lest too much weight should be placed on the cost of 
breaker work, a quotient bas been obtained by dividing 
the whole tonnage, 91,626,964 tons, by the number of 
men and boys employed on the outside, excluding those 
working within breakers and listed as slate pickers. ‘The 
divisor is thus reduced from 46,643 employees to 37,- 
522. The quotient to which we have referred is 2442 tons 
per year, or 10.09 tons per day, a figure so low that it 
seems hard to explain. And yet in comparing this fig- 
ure with the larger figures of the bituminous region, it 
must be borne in mind that the latter have not been 
“doctored” by the omission of cleaners and sizers in mak- 
ing the estimation. 

TONNAGE PER EMPLOYEE IN PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA 
AND ILLINOIS 


Tons per Tons per 
Employee Employee per 








Employees Per Cent. per Year Working Day 
Penn. anthracite, 1913*: 
Miners.. 78,319 44.67 1136+ 4.69 
Other inside employe ees 50,348 28.72 1768+ 7200 
Outside employeesf.. 46,643 26.61 1964§ 8.12 
"Totalkands. see be Ede 2 175,310 100.00 523 2.16 


* All mines reporting. + Based on all tonnage except that from culm-banks. 
The whole tonnage was 91,626,964 in 1913, 2,619,785 being from mines and 
strippings, leaving 89,007, 179 tons obtained from culm- banks. + This includes 
9121 slate pickers, men and boys, or 5.20 per cent., cleaning 10,046 tons per 
employee per year, or 41.51 tons per working day. § Based on the full tonnage; 
namely, 91,626,964 tons. 














Tons per Tons per 
Employee Employee per 
Employees Per Cent. per Year Working Day 
Penn. bituminous, 1913*: 
Miners..... : 122,932 64.73 1407 5.61 
Other inside employe ees 33,342 17.56 5188 20.67 
Outside employeest.. 33,635 aly ers 5142 20.49 
Total Sven asrencieettee 189,909 100.00 911f 3.63 


* All mines reporting. + This includes 10,122 coke employees, or 5.33 per 
cent., coking 37,381,029 tons, or 3693 tons per employee. Without these men, 
who are really engaged in manufacturing, there would be only 23,513 outside 
employees, or 12.38 per cent., the production being 7356 tons for each such 
employee per year, or 29.31 tons per working day. tf Excluding coke-workers, 
this figure would be 962. 














Tons per Tons per 
Employee Employee per 
Employees Per Cent. per Year Working Day 
West Virginia report of 1912*: 
Miners...... 43,581 62.60 1531 6.84 
Other inside e employees 13,277 19.07 5026 22.44 
Outside employeest.. 12,758 18.33 5231 23.00 
Lotealwe > cosaie ine ae 69,616 100.00 959 4.28 


+ This includes 2297 coke employees, or 3.30 per cent., 
coking 3,310,250 tons, or 1441 tons per employee. Without these men there 
would be only 10,461 outside employees, or 15.03 per cent., the production being 
6379 tons per year, or 28.48 tons per working day for each such employee. 


*All mines reporting. 








Tons per Tons per 
Employee Employee per 
Employees Per Cent. per Year Working Day 
Illinois report of 1913*: 
Miners.. 53,588 69.73 1129 6.31 
Other inside e employees 16,718 21.75 3619 20.22 
Outside employees. . 6,549 8.52 9240 51.62 
Lotals Area. sci ee 76,855 100.00 787 4.40 


*Shipping mines only. 


But there is another vitiating principle in making com- 
parisons to which attention must be drawn. In the an- 
thracite region there are many strippings, and the men 
engaged in this work would find their appropriate classi- 
fication in our tables, not as outside men, but as miners. 
Unfortunately, the tonnage of strippings and the men 
employed at such open-cut work have not been segregated 
in the mine reports, except in Illinois, and there the 
stripping work is of almost negligible importance. In the 
year ending June 30, 1913, about 152 men at seven strip- 
pings in Illinois mined 137,448 tons. 
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Another difference between anthracite and bituminous 
conditions makes a comparison of the work of inside 
men somewhat unfair. In the anthracite region there is 
much labor expended in reworking old breasts, especially 
in the Lansford district. In some cases possibly there are 
advantages in this work, making it more profitable than 
first mining, but in nearly every case second mining of this 
description is far more expensive than work in undisturbed 
coal. 

Perhaps there are no sections in the Union with more 
efficient outside handling systems than those found in 
western Pennsylvania and Illinois. In the former the 
economy largely arises from the largeness of the opera- 
tions. In the latter it finds its source possibly in the 
fact that the mines are mostly shafts and that the prep- 
aration of the coal is limited to careful sizing. The fact 
that much tramming which is outside, or tipple, work in 
the case of a drift is inside, or caging, work in case of a 
shaft, also accounts for the lower productivity of Illinois 
inside hands. The gain secured on the surface is a loss 
below. 

On the other hand in western and central Pennsylvania 
the coal instead of being tipped by self-dumping cages 
is dumped on a tipple, which takes more surface hands 
though less men are needed below. The long haulages 
common to drift mines in that section are also a cause of 
wastage of labor, though they probably more than pay for 
themselves by the saving in shaft sinking and other first 
cost. In many cases there are long gravity planes which 
need the services of many men. Moreover, picking sets 
are somewhat numerous in central Pennsylvania. 

The necessity that shotfiring in Illinois should be per- 
formed by men specially employed for that purpose in- 
creases the number of men engaged in underground 
work. In many cases these men are supplemented by 
fire hunters whose business it is to see that the shots 
have not ignited the coal and to extinguish an incipient 
blaze if such be found. 

It will be noted that, excluding coke workers, the 
production per outside employee in the bituminous re- 
gions of Pennsylvania is 29.31 tons per day; in Illinois, 
where the coke ovens are away from the mines and are 
therefore not considered in the state report of the min- 
ing industry, the production is 51.62 tons per day for each 
outside workman. 

The showing for this latter state (Illinois) is truly 
remarkable and we are informed by one of the largest 
operating concerns that it is not obtained by excluding 
men in official position from the enumeration, but rep- 
resents a real economy in mine labor. Irregular opera- 
tion may, and frequently does, help to increase the 
tonnage of coal mined per miner in any working day, 
but it does not give any aid to the management in in- 
creasing efficiency in other labor; for when places are 
vacated by the removal of workmen who become discon- 
tented at the frequent idlenesses, the transportation prob- 
lems are made difficult and the outside men are often 
prevented from being supplied with the tonnage for 
which the operation was designed. 

Some sections suffer from old-time regulations. In the 
Blossburg section of Pennsylvania, for instance, it was 
and perhaps still is customary to have boys at all switches, 
though in other regions the mule-drivers throw their own 
switch levers without any measurable waste of time. In 
many small mines overcasts are still unknown and door- 
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and so should be credited to that day. 
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boys are employed by the dozen. In fact, sometimes a 
strike of the door tenders and switchboys to secure what 
they consider due recognition in the union or for some 
other reason has shut down the mines. 

We have calculated the preceding figures with the idea 
of showing the relative efficiency of the several sections of 
the country. Under miners we have included in the an- 
thracite region both miners and laborers. In the bitumi- 
mous regions we have classed under that head miners, ma- 
chine runners, loaders and scrapers. 

It will be noticed that these figures conflict with some 
we published in our editorial on “Efficiency” on Mar. 27. 
In fact, the Pennsylvania bituminous production for 1913 
was placed at 1009 per employee. Here we have it only 
911, and excluding coke workers it is 962. But the reason 
fcr this discrepancy is that the figures given are from 
the state reports, and they are not exactly on the same 
basis as those from the federal sources. The definition 
of employee in the state reports varies much, and in West 
Virginia the estimate entirely excludes superintendents, 
mine foremen, firebosses and clerks. The federal estimate 
is based on all coal produced whether the mines ship coal 
by railroad or boat or in farm wagons. The state reports 
are usually entirely incomplete as to occupations in “non- 
shipping” mines and in some cases overlook them alto- 
gether. 

It is extremely hard to tell how many men a mine 
has averaged in its employment during any month or 
year, and several men with all the facts in detail before 
them might make widely different reports. Thus one 
man might take the number of men employed in De- 
cember ; another might average the men on the roll during 
the various fortnights. A third might look further and 
realize that he had more men on his payroll than were 
working on any particular day. Some men came to the 
mine during the fortnight, yet did not mine coal every 
day during that period; others left before the fortnight 
was over; and the number of men on the roll might well 
be 5 per cent. higher than that of the men actually in the 


employ of the company at any one time. 


Moreover, some will not work on working-days. Some- 
times 50 per cent. will be idle, so that the diligent inquirer 
will try to ascertain how many actual workers were at 
the mine on each day and then he will begin to approach 
another problem. Many men, he will find, only sent out 
one car, and he will at once suspect that the man was 
absent and that the car filled was loaded the day before 
Or perhaps it 
was loaded by the man’s “buddy,” and it would therefore 
be clearly a mistake to include this man on the working 
force of the day. 

Thus the figures of the report will depend partly on 
the degree of anxiety of the clerk to make a complete re- 


‘port and partly on his understanding or misapprehension 


of the information wanted. If he is seeking to know how 
much is produced by working men on working-days he 
throws out men who do not work. If he desires to make a 
census of the force under employment on the average 
working-day he includes these men until the last day or 
last but one on which they are credited with tonnage. 
But admitting these uncertainties, we note that 
the inside men, other than miners, and the outside em- 
ployees of the anthracite region produce barely one- 
third as much per man as the bituminous mines, though 
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the miners are able to produce almost an equal amount of 
coal. It will be seen that the coke workers of West Vir- 
ginia produce barely half as much per man as like em- 
ployees in Pennsylvania. This may be owing partly to 
discontinuous work. But it is also due, doubtless, to 
the lack of Belgian or byproduct ovens and to the ab- 
sence of coke drawing, quenching and loading machinery. 
2S 


Lesson feantine Layland 
Explosion 


According to the coroner’s verdict the deaths in the 
Layland mine on Mar. 17 resulted from a “blown- 
through” shot. John Marcunnic, a foreign miner, doubt- 
less without the least idea of the damage he was liable to 
cause, drilled a hole a foot too deep into a narrow pillar of 
coal between two entries. As a result the powder blew a 
hole through the pillar instead of breaking down the coal, 
and it acted in a manner precisely similar to the explo- 
sions so repeatedly and clearly illustrated by the United 
States Bureau of Mines at the experimental mine, Bruce- 
ton, Penn. 

A blown-through shot is like one which blows out; it 
has an equal power to raise and ignite coal dust. It is al- 
most impossible to prevent an overestimate of the thick- 
ness of a pillar and to avoid therefore the drilling of a 
hole which may be so long as to constitute an element 
of danger. The only assurance is to keep the mine so 
damp or so well dusted with powdered rock that an explo- 
sion is impossible and to regard a blowout or blown- 
through shot not as fhe cause but as only one of a train of 
causes in a mine explosion. 


Money vs. Reputation 


Some men make money at a sacrifice of reputation; 
others increase reputation at a money expense. Moral 
and ethical standards condemn the former and commend 
the latter. If, however, we can enlarge our earnings 
and add to our reputation at one and the same time, it 
must follow that such effort is wisely expended. 

Applied to yourself, Mr. Coal-Mining Man, the fore- 
going discourse means—write an article for Coan Aap. 
One man last year added $800 to his income by contrib- 
uting to this paper, practically all the work being done 
in spare minutes. Everyone is not as adept at grinding 
out worth-while articles as the particular individual re- 
ferred to, but any man, educated or uneducated, who 
has good common sense, practical experience and fair 
observation can get together mining facts that are of 
interest and value to others in the industry. 

Our forewords each week have undoubtedly attracted 
your attention; try your hand at writing something for 
this display page. It may be highly technical, intensely 
practical or embody some helpful philosophy of a more 
human order. If you can get a single worthy thought 
across, your effort will be a success. This will net you 
all the way from $5 for a rough idea to $20 for a finished 
foreword. 

Then there are a hundred other subjects directly bear- 
ing on coal mining, at least one of which will appeal 
to your taste and come within your experience. Study 
several recent copies of Coat Aar, pick your subject and 
get busy. Your pocketbook won’t suffer, and above all, 
your friends will know you are still above ground. 
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Staging Mine Fatalities at 
Mining Camps 


The H. C. Frick Coke Co. is introducing a new feature 
in its campaign of education to promote safety. A meet- 
ing was held on Apr. 1 in the basement of the Presby- 
terian church at Leisenring No. 2, Fayette County, Penn. 
The purpose was to demonstrate ocularly how accidents 
could be avoided. After a speech by Superintendent R. K. 
Warnock, who presided, a demonstration was given on a 
raised platform showing a “fall in the drawing of pil- 
lars” being made in an improper manner. The posts 
were pulled and the men caught under the fall of roof. 
This operation was then repeated in the proper manner, 
the men being uninjured. 

Elmer Fox gave a lecture on the use and care of the 
safety lamp, showing how safety lamps become defective 
and the danger of using such a lamp with a cracked chim- 
ney. He ended with a demonstration in which he ignited 
gas by manipulating a lamp carelessly. 

The mine foreman, William Cowie, then showed the 
men the danger of not obeying the orders of the boss in 
the setting of posts. This was done by ordering William 
Brodrick to set a post in a room neck. The man failed 
to do so, and the rock fell, breaking his back. Ernest 
Dodgson then exhibited first-aid work after an accident. 

Songs in both English and Slavish were sung, and the 
Munroe Mandolin Club gave several selections. The last 
number was an address by I. G. Roby, one of the state 
inspectors of mines. 
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A Whole County Takes 
Gardening 


Up 


C. L. Clayton, a demonstrator of Louisville, Ky., who 
several years ago organized the Louisville Garden Club, 
has been sent by J. W. Newman, the Kentucky Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, to Bell County, southeastern Ken- 
tucky, to direct the coal miners in the planting of 1000 
gardens. Dr. J. F. Foley, who is health officer for Bell 
County, has been instrumental in securing Mr. Clayton’s 
services. 

These gardens range in size up to an acre apiece and are 
supplied by the coal operators. Lectures are being given, 
and films, illustrating garden work, are shown at the sev- 
eral motion-picture houses. Pamphlets are circulated, 
and the Federal Department of Agriculture has promised 
to send a female instructor to the county to show the wives 
of the miners how the surplus vegetables grown in the 
summer may be preserved for winter use. 

It appears that large quantities of potatoes are being 
shipped into Bell County for the miners’ consumption. 
These could just as well be grown in the miners’ own gar- 
dens. Bell County is an active mining center, having 
among its large interests the Continental Coal Corpora- 
tion with headquarters at Pineville. 
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Idle Apparatus 


The anthracite operators of Pennsylvania are devoutly 
thankful that much rescue apparatus maintained by them 
at great expense remains idle. A case in point is that’ 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., which equipped several. 
fire cars for underground use in the mines over two years 
ago. ‘These cars carry an electric pump which can deliver 
300 gal. of water a minute, two large 30-gal. chemical 
extinguishers, a number of smaller-size ones, axes, buck- 
ets and complete first-aid outfits. The cars can be taken 
anywhere in the mines where track is laid. 

At about the same time the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
elaborately equipped a railroad car for rescue work on 
the surface. This is fitted with operating tables, sur- 
gical instruments, lockers, water-coolers, first-aid sup- 
plies, stretchers, rubber and woolen blankets, Draeger oxy- 
gen helmets and pulmotors. It has had to be moved only 
once from its home station at Hazleton. 

Rescue outfits are kept at central points at all the col- 
lieries in the region, and much care is expended to keep 
everything in working order and ready for instant use. 
Like the fire-fighting apparatus on a transatlantic liner, 
it may not be needed for a dozen years, or possibly never, 
but it has to be ready at all times. The prompt action 
of the local first-aid and rescue squads has had much to 
do with the lack of necessity for using these precautions. 

Improved Milk Supply 


In Whitiey County, southeastern Kentucky, the Stearns 
Coal & Lumber Co. has just purchased a thoroughbred 
registered Shorthorn bull of milking strain and will use 
him for service at the recently established mining camps. 
It is the purpose of the company to improve the grade 
of the stock owned by employees and farmers in the sec- 
tion. 

The United States Coal & Oil Co., at Holden, Logan 
County, W. Va., has just completed at a cost of $6500 a 
model dairy barn for supplying its men with pure milk. 
At Colver, Ellsworth, Heilwood and Morea Colliery, all 
in Pennsylvania, similar institutions may be found. 


2 
A six-team baseball league is being organized to play 
a summer schedule in the West Virginia-Virginia field. All 
salaries are to be guaranteed, and a high standard of baseball 
will be maintained. D. B. Sayers, chief engineer of the Stonega 
Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone Gap, Va., is looking for several . 
players. 
i} 


The coal operators of the Pocahontas, Tug River and 
Thacker districts of West Virginia, comprising what is known 
as the Norfolk & Western Ry. field, the Huntington, W. Va., 
Chamber of Commerce and the United States Bureau of Mines 
will hold a first-aid and mine rescue meet at Huntington, May. 
14, commencing at 9:30 a.m. with rescue events selected from 
six specified problems. In the afternoon first-aid events will 
be chosen out of 21 selected problems. The American Mine 
Safety Association and the American Red Cross will also offer 
prizes. The West Virginia Medical Society will be present 
at the meet. This will make it the more easy to secure judges. 
Invitations to the meet have been sent out by H. D. Smith, 
of Elkhorn, W. Va. 
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SCENE IN THE GROUNDS OF THE C. F. & I. Co. Hosprtant at MINNEQUA NEAR PUEBLO, COLO., SHOWING THE 
LAWN, THE STEEL-WorkKs BAND AND THE RECREATION HALL FOR CONVALESCENTS 





Primero Is 4 Coat-MIntnG VILLAGE OF THE CoLtorapo Furi & Iron Co., In THE TRINIDAD DIsTRICT, 
Las Animas County, Coto. 
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Efficiency in American Mining 


I have been much interested in reading the editorial 
entitled “Efficiency,” Coat Aaz, Mar. 27, p. 547. Hav- 
ing had a considerable knowledge and experience of min- 
ing conditions in Europe and America, I may be qualified 
to comment on some of the statements made in the ar- 
ticle to which I refer. 

In the first place, I must disagree with the statement 
that “The foreign mine expert, on his arrival in America, 
travels around the mines here and in Canada and goes 
away saying that there is nothing to see.” In some re- 
spects it is true that he is “disappointed” when he views 
the surface equipment of many of our mines. Our sur- 
face plants are often laid out in such a manner that the 
foreigner gets an impression that the topworks have been 
erected without a plan. In many instances, the workshops 
are widely separated, requiring that pieces of machinery 
and other material be carried from one shop to another, 
entailing loss of time and labor. The supply yards for 
timber and other material are frequently so located that 
the daily supply of props, cap-pieces, rails and other ma- 
terial required in the mine is made laborious and expen- 
sive. 

When, however, the foreign visitor goes underground, 
his eyes open wide and he examines with increased inter- 
est the methods of transportation, wide track-gages and 
mine cars of large capacity. On his return he never ceases 
to talk about what he has seen underground in American 
mines and to advocate the adoption at home of many of 
these features. As a matter of fact, in regard to trans- 
portation both on the surface and underground, American 
mining is far in advance of that in other countries. Again, 
the output per man in American mines and American 
tonnage sheets never fail to attract the attention and ex- 
cite the admiration of mining men from other countries 
who visit our mines. 

However, the foreign visitor is likely to look further 
than this. He is much interested in the balance sheet, 
and here it must be acknowledged that American mining 
has nothing of which to be proud. Permit me to say, then, 
that when articles are published comparing the production 
of coal per man in different countries, such as that which 
appears on p. 548 of the issue of Coan AcE to which I 
have referred, it would be of interest, especially to the 
foreigner, to give in the same connection the dividends 
these operations are paying on their common stock. The 
comparison would help coal operators in this country to 
realize, to use a common phrase, that they are still “hold- 
ing the baby.” 

A careful study of this subject has convinced me that 
the returns on capital invested in bituminous coal mining 
ire smaller in America than in any other part of the world. 
The lesson to be learned by these reflections is that if 
the European mine owner can have a magnificent mine 
building, palatial bathhouses and offices, garden villages 
and parked areas, and can still pay his workmen adequate 
compensation for injuries, extract all his coal, observe 
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strict and burdensome laws in respect to the mining of 
the coal and yet show a low fatal-accident rate while 
paying 10 or 20 per cent. on his common stock—surely, 
that is “efficiency.” a 

I am convinced that it is the firm desire of Coat AcE 
to improve coal-mining conditions in this country, and if, 
as is true, numerous coal-mining companies here are 
tottering on the brink of bankruptcy owing to the ridicu- 
lously low selling prices of coal, the question that is of the 
first importance is, “How are conditions existing here to 
be improved ?” 

SaMvuEL Dran. 
Delagua, Colo. 
Improved Fireboss System 


I was pleased to see that the recent discussion on “Min- 
ing Laws, Legislation and Mine Regulations” drew fre- 
quent attention to the work of the fireboss and his being 
obliged to cover too large a territory, making it impossible 
for him to complete the examination properly within the 
time required. 

In the mine where I am employed there has been a 
recent change in this regard. Under the old system it was 
customary for the fireboss to enter the mine at 3 a.m., 
make his examination of the working-places and report on 
the outside at 6 a.m., in order not to delay the men enter- 
ing the mine in the morning. The fireboss was then on 
hand to receive any instructions from the mine foreman 
and to give whatever instructions were necessary to the 
miners as they entered the mine for work. Having done 
this, he would proceed to make his second examination 
while the men were at work. When making his second 
examination he would give special attention to the safety 
of every working-place in the section of the mine in his 
charge. He would examine all falls and abandoned places 
and see that the ventilation, drainage, haulage roads and 
timbering were in good condition, so that there might be 
no delay in securing a regular output of coal from every 
place. Under this system each fireboss had from 50 to 
100 men in his charge, while one or perhaps two shotfirers 
would be employed in each section to blast the coal and 
rock as required. 

After much deliberation it was decided that in order to 
secure the greatest safety and economy of working it was 
necessary to change the entire system of inspection. A 
sufficient number of firebosses were therefore employed to 
divide each district of the mine and give each man the 
charge of only from 35 to 50 men, which was one-half the 
previous number, and make him perform the duties of 
both fireboss and shotfirer. ‘ 

Under the new system the fireboss enters the mine at 
4:30 a.m., examines his section of the mine, and reports 
outside at 6 a.m., as before. As under the old system, he 
still works nine hours a day, however. In his second 
examination he must perform the additional work of 
blasting the coal and rock as required, which was formerly: 
done by the shotfirer. The new system gives general satis- 
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faction, the only objection made being that, with the addi- 
tional work of blasting, the fireboss has little time for 
examining the falls and abandoned places in the mine, in 
such a manner as he should. 

The most important feature of this system is that each 
section of the mine is provided with a shanty, located at 
about the center of the section. It is made by building 
two tiled walls in a cut-through. Each shanty is about 
20 ft. long, 12 ft. wide and 6 ft. high, whitewashed and 
electrically lighted. The place is fitted with shelves and 
equipped with a “first-aid” outfit, stretcher, blanket and 
fire extinguisher, besides a full kit of tools for general 


_ work—picks, shovels, axes, hatchets, saws, hammers, jacks, 


and all who engage in rescue work should be considered as. 


wrenches, etc. These tools are givan out as required and 
returned to the shanty at the end of each shift. The place 
is kept securely locked by the fireboss, who is responsible 
for its contents. 

At the end of each shift each fireboss fills out a printed 
report blank showing in detail the condition of the section 
of the mine in his charge. These reports are given to the 
mine foreman, who sends them to the office. In the work- 


ing of the new system it is claimed that the additional 


labor of shotfiring urges the fireboss to make constant 
endeavor to keep the coal moving. There is thus secured 
a more regular output and a reduction in the cost of pro- 
duction. In addition to his general instructions each fire- 
boss is provided with a code of rules drawn by the man- 
agement and a blueprint copy showing the ideal position 
of the drillholes in a working-face. 
H. R. KIRKBRIDE 
Curtisville, Penn. 


Me 
Recognition of Bravery 


Letter No. 12—I read with much interest the discus- 
sion in Coat AGE in reference to the recognition of brav- 
ery and heroic deeds performed by miners in time of 
mine disasters. The question has been raised as to who 
should be rightful competitors for such recognition, and 
what should be the nature of the award—whether it 
should be purely honorary or an attempt be made to com- 
pensate, in a measure, one who makes so generous a sacri- 
fice without a thought of his own danger. . 

In Letter No. 7%, Coat Aan, Mar. 27, p. 550, John H. 
Dye asked the pertinent question: “Should such recogni- 
tion be extended to men who are performing the duties 
for which they are paid and which is the recognized part 
of their service to the government, or should it apply only 
to the man who has left his working-place and generously 
given his service without thought of pay or reward?” In 
my opinion, all miners and others connected with mining 


rightful competitors. 
While it is unquestionably the duty of mine inspectors 


and employees of the Federal Bureau of Mines engaged 


_ in rescue work to take a leading part when they are pres- 


ent, since they are better trained and equipped for the 
work, the same duty devolves upon all to render every 
assistance in their power to save life in time of peril. As 
far as the miner is concerned, it cannot be expected that 
his work would be as effective as that of men trained and 
equipped for such work, but his-act would be none the less 
brave and heroic, and the purpose is to recognize such 


_ bravery and heroism whether it be rendered by trapper 


—S i 


boy, miner or government employee. 
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In Letter No. 1, Feb. 2%, p. 383, “Bykem” asks: 
“Should the reward be entirely honorary in all instances 
or conditioned to suit the rescuer’s own physical condition 
when that is permanently impaired?” He cites the classi- 
fication made by the City of Chicago in recognition of 
similar heroic work on the part of its employees. In that 
classification three grades are mentioned—commendation, 
honorable mention and honorable mention with medal. 
Geo. 8. Stewart, in Letter No. 5, Mar. 20, p. 513, thinks 
compensation should be extended in proportion to the 
sacrifice made. 

I cannot believe that a monetary recognition for acts 
of bravery would accomplish the desired end, which 
should be to foster in men a spirit of doing for another 
what one would want that other to do for him under sim- 
ilar conditions of danger. I believe that a monetary com- 
pensation would have a tendency to invite acts of fool- 
hardiness on the part of would-be rescuers more than if 
the recognition was to be entirely honorary. In coal min- 
ing it is a recognized duty incumbent on all miners to aid, 
as far as possible, in rescue work when the need arises. 

Those were good words of “Flat Top Engineer,” in 
Letter No. 3, Mar. 13, p. 471, where he describes the 
miner in time of peril as having but ‘fone subconscious 
unformulated thought that, perhaps, a human life may 
be saved or a human service rendered”; and I would add 
that every true miner feels the rendering of that service is 
incumbent on him. When a mine disaster has occurred 
and miners are entombed, ventilation destroyed, the mine 
liberating explosive gas and on fire, surrounded by frantic 
mothers and weeping children pleading for the rescue of 
husbands and fathers, the fellow-miner with a heart full 
of human sympathy and with heroic courage forgets his 
own danger and enters the mine with but one thought and 
purpose. Why speak of pecuniary reward for such a man, 
when his reward is in the satisfaction of having made 
every possible effort to save the lives of fellow-workers ? 

As long as coal is mined disasters must occur that will 
call for the voluntary service of miners that will involve 
danger and peril. There will be acts of bravery and 
heroism that will merit recognition. Let this recognition 
be made in a way that will stimulate self-sacrifice for 
others. At present I can think of no better plan than the 
well-earned favorable mention in the columns of Coa. 
Aa, giving an account of the brave acts performed and 
the photograph of the one who sacrificed his own personal 
safety in the hope of saving another. This would acquaint 
thousands of miners with the story and inspire them with 
the spirit of doing for others what they would have others 
do for them under like conditions. 

. Joun Rosp, 
District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. © 





Letter No. 13—The suggestion in regard to the recog- 
nition of heroism in coal mining, made in Coat AGk, 
Jan. 16, p. 109, was a timely one and is deserving of the 
most earnest consideration on the part of every man con- 
nected in any way with the coal-mining industry. Almost 
every other trade or calling in which hardy men engage 
has some sort of provision for the suitable acknowledg- 
ment of courageous acts, particularly where the object is to 
save life. 

Probably no other calling presents the same opportun- 
ity for the display of man’s noblest attributes as coal 
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mining, which fact is quite generally recognized. In 
common with most mining men, I favor the formation of 
a board, or commission, having for its object the careful 
consideration of this work in its relation to the mining 
of coal. The means and methods to be adopted would 
have to be worked out in actual practice. However, I 
would suggest a word or two regarding certain features 
that it might be well to bear in mind. 

1. Care should be taken not to inaugurate a plan that 
would foster foolhardiness in rescue work. 

2. A purely impulsive act, although heroic in its 
nature, should be given its rightful place; as such act 
naturally possesses less merit than a cool deliberate setting 
aside of any thought of one’s own danger, in the reason- 
able hope of rendering assistance or saving another who is 
in peril. 

3. The loss of life, or permanent injury by which the 
would-be rescuer is incapacitated for future work, would 
call for special consideration in any recognition accorded 
the act. 

As is well known, the heroes of a mine are quite gen- 
erally men of small income and dependent on their daily 
toil for the support of self and family. On this account 
I feel that the results to the one who makes the sacrifice 
and risks his own safety for that of another should receive 
due consideration. In this connection I may be pardoned 
for referring briefly to a personal experience that affords 
an illustration of the need of such consideration as I have 
mentioned. 

It was at the time of the terrible Harwick disaster of 
Jan. 25, 1904, when 179 men lost their lives in an explo- 
sion that wrecked the mine. Cages, ropes, fans and every 
essential for the working of the mine were destroyed. It 
was before the day of the universal use of the oxygen 
helmet or breathing apparatus and the efficient mine- 
rescue organizations that have since been formed. Strong 
hopes were entertained by the men on the surface that 
some, at least, of their comrades below would be found 
alive and could, be saved if brought out promptly to fresh 
air. Everything depended on prompt action, which is the 
case generally on such occasions. Even today, when rescue 
work is well organized, it frequently happens that the 
hope of rescue depends on the men who crowd the en- 
trance of the mine immediately after the explosion. 

In the present instance many of us in that crowd of 
willing volunteers had wives and families. It so happened 
that two of us lived very close to each other, and doubtless 
the same thought was uppermost in each of our minds: 
What would become of those at home should we lose our 
lives in the attempt to save those in the mine? Would 
the dear ones at home, as the result of our decision, have 
to pay the same costly price, or would a grateful govern- 
ment or community care for them as the soldier’s widow 
and children are cared for today? In the full conscious- 
ness of the possible results we took the risk, but I ask 
in all earnestness, Would not our decision have been more 
easily made had this doubt that I have mentioned been 
removed from our minds? 

What transpired that day below ground is a matter of 
record and need not be repeated here. Suffice it to say 
that my comrade, John Lyle, paid for his decision by the 
loss of his life, while I was spared. What might have been 
the terrible results to those dependent on him has often 
been in my thoughts, but a well-known philanthropist of 
the same nationality as Lyle rewarded the act of his coun- 
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tryman by assuming the care of his bereft family. I want 
to ask, Had my hfe been forfeited, as well it might have 
been but for the providence of God, what would it have — 
availed my wife and family had they been presented with | 
a medal and a bit of silk ribbon to console them for the — 
loss of the breadwinner of the family? 

Tn closing, permit me to say again that since, as almost — 
invariably happens, the saving of the lives of those en-— 
tombed in a mine by disaster depends on the prompt self- 
sacrificing work of those who crowd the top of the shaft 
immediately after the accident, any suitable recognition 
of the volunteer’s service must consider the results to 
those who are bereft in the event of his death or who are — 
left helpless if he is incapacitated for work. For the man 
who survives, a medal or other simple acknowledgment of 
his brave deed is very well and all that would be expected. 
But for the dependents of one whose life has been sacri- 
ficed in a reasonable attempt to save others something — 
more practical should be devised. I believe that the sug-— 
gestion made in Coat AGE will yet take more concrete 
form and that the coal industry itself will see to it that a 
suitable and adequate provision is made to meet this 
exigency. 

Sim. C. REYNOLDs. 
Houston, Penn. 


2 
Mining Laws and Legislation 


Letter No. 2—One of the most interesting and im- 
portant points brought out in the recent discussion of 
mining laws was that referred to in Letter No. 41, 
Coat Acz, Apr. 3, p. 613, and Letter No. 42, Apr. 10, 
p- 650, regarding the danger of working in a gaseous 
mine as compared with that in a mine having a bad roof. 

Special emphasis was laid on the need of more frequent 
inspection in mines worked under a bad roof. Such 
frequent inspection is required by law in all gaseous 
mines, but is practically ignored in most mining laws, 
in respect to bad-roof conditions. Mr. Hogarth, in Letter 
No. 41, draws attention to the larger number of accidents 
that occur from falls of roof and coal than those due to 
the explosion of gas in mines, as shown by mining 
statistics. 

I do not wish to be understood as being opposed to 
the frequent and thorough inspection of mine workings, 
but I feel that the benefits to be derived from such — 
frequent inspection are often overestimated by _ its 
advocates. It must be remembered that inspection alone 
does not remove danger. A more frequent inspection 
may have the effect of promoting a false sense of security 
on the part of the miner. I have drawn attention to this 
fact in a previous letter on “Safety Hints,’ Coan Aas, 
Apr. 3, p. 612. 

The fact is well known that men working under a 
treacherous soapstone roof are continually on their guard, 
even when the roof appears safe. They realize by ex- 
perience the importance of so doing. Under these con- 
ditions, a morning examination would be of no avail 
inasmuch as the danger is a constantly recurring one, 
and the watchful miner is his own best safeguard. Then, 
while advocating frequent inspection of mine workings, 
let us place equal emphasis on the necessity for stringent 
mining laws and legislation, in respect to such subjects 
as timbering, lighting and full compliance with the 
existing laws and mine regulations. 


May 8, 1915 


I have always been deeply impressed with the need 
of a more practical classification of coal mines. I have 
referred frequently to the fact that mines should be 
classified rather on a basis of being “nonhazardous,” 
“hazardous” or “extrahazardous,” without regard to 
what cause is responsible for the danger implied in such 
classification. The danger in any particular case may be 
due to the presence of gas, dust or bad-roof conditions. 
Such a classification would possess the decided advantage, 
however, that similar demands and burdens would be 
required in each case in proportion to the danger to be 
encountered in the operation of the mine. 

The following citations from the Ohio mining laws 
(1914) may be of interest in this connection: 


Sec. 952. He (the mine foreman) shall examine 
each working-place or have it examined by his assistant at 
least once each alternate day that persons are or should be at 
work therein and oftener when, in his judgment, the circum- 
stances require. 

Sec. 953. He shall see that the working-place of each 
miner is kept supplied with props of approximate length, caps 
and other timbers necessary to securely prop the roof thereof. 
When he examines the working-vlace he shall observe the 
econditicn of the roof and timbering and instruct the workmen 
therein as to the proper method of timbering for the security 
of the roof. 


These and other references in the law make the mine 
foreman responsible for such an inspection of each work- 
ing-place as will make it safe for the men employed 


& 
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therein, without reference to the particular nature of 
the danger that may exist there. 


Grorce N. LAntz. 


New Straitsville, Ohio. 
23 


ae 


Rescue Work at Royalton, III. 


Permit me to correct one statement made in your edi- 
torial entitled “Royalton, Ill., Rescue Work,” Coat Ager, 
Apr. 24, p. 729. The second paragraph states, “No one 
was saved.” ‘This is incorrect, for the men wearing 
oxygen apparatus discovered a man, at about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, in room 25 off the second-north entry. 
He was reclining on his powder box, still alive. He 
was in a semidazed condition, but, on being carried to 
fresh air, revived sufficiently to be taken to his home 
and has since fully recovered. 

With the exception of about five others, this man ap- 
peared to be the only man, in the area affected by the 
explosion, who was not instantly killed. The positions 
in which a few of the men were found indicated that 
they had not been killed by the direct force of the ex- 
plosion, but had succumbed in their efforts to reach fresh 
air immediately after the explosion took place. 

E. C. Les. 


Herrin, Il. 





By J. T. BEarp 
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Influence of Coal Dust on Explosion—The fine dust of an 
inflammable coal when floating in the mine air may render 
the air explosive in the entire absence of explosive gas. Under 
such conditions, however, the ignition and explosion will 
only take place when the floating dust is acted upon by a 
flame of considerable volume-and intensity. : ; 

When a small percentage of methane is present, insufficient 
of itself to make the air explosive, the presence of the dust 
floating in the air is more dangerous than when no gas is 
present. The dust-laden air is more easily ignited and the 
force of the resulting explosion is increased in proportion to 
the inflammability of the mixture. 

The purity, fineness, humidity and inflammability of the 
dust are important factors in determining the character of 
the explosion, since these with oxygen are the chief elements 
that promote the rapidity of the combustion, which is the 
necessary condition of any explosion. d 

The suspended dust feeds the flame of an explosion that 
is started in a mine, and thus serves to propagate the blast 
and extend what would otherwise have proved only a local 
explosion. This action is cumulative in a dry and dusty 
mine. The dust lying on the roads and clinging to the sides 
and timbers of the passageways is blown into the air by the 
force of the rushing wind that precedes the explosive wave, 
producing what has well been called a “pioneering cloud” 
of dust that is itself highly explosive. ; 

The weight of fine bituminous coal dust required to render 
normal air explosive has been variously estimated. Tests 
made at the Pittsburgh Experiment Station with dust from 
a 200-mesh sieve showed explosion took place in a density of 
32 germs. per cu.m. (0.032 oz. per cu.ft.) or, say 1 lb. of dust 
in 500 cu.ft. of air. The Taffanel experiments (Liévin) gave 
explosion in 70 grms. per cu.m. (0.07 oz. per cu.ft.) or, say 
1 lb. of dust in 230 cu.ft. of air. In one instance only, ex- 
plosion occurred in 23 grms. per cu.m. (0.023 0z. per Gustin). 

It is quite evident, as experiments also show, that condi- 
tions in respect to the purity, humidity and particularly the 
inflammability of the dust are so variable that the question 
of the density of the dust cloud has only an experimental 
value. The size of the workings, as determining the con- 
oper of heat and pressure, will also modify the results 
n the mine. 


Theoretically, since the atomic weights of carbon and 
oxygen are 12 and 16, respectively, 1 lb. of carbon will yield 
12 + 16 28 
—_—__—. = — = 24 Ib. carbon monoxide. 
12 12 : 


‘But, carbon monoxide measures 13.5 cu.ft. per lb., at normal 
temperature and pressure. Hence, 24 lb. of the gas or the 

ield of 1 lb. of coal dust would form 24 X 13.5 = 31.5 cu.ft. 

hen, since the lower inflammable limit of carbon monoxide 
is when the mixture of gas and air contains 8.4 per cent., 
inflammation might be expected when the dust present was 
1 lb. in 31.5 + 0.084 = 375 cu.ft. of air. Also, the lower ex- 
plosive limit of the gas being when 16.5 per cent. of gas is 
present, eee might be expected when there was 2 Jb; oF 
dust in 31.5 + 0.165 = 190 cu.ft. of air. 
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Inflammability of Coal Dust—The inflammation of a dust 
cloud in mine workings, under like conditions, depends largely 


on the inflammable nature of the coal. The experiments at 
different testing stations have demonstrated that the volatile 
combustible matter contained in coal is a fair index of its 
susceptibility to inflammation when held in suspension as 
fine dust in the air. 

Experiments performed with anthracite dust seem to in- 
dicate that the fine dust of that coal is not capable of propa- 
gating an explosion in a mine, under ordinary mining condi- 
tions. This fact points significantly to the conclusion previ- 
ously stated that the volatile combustible matter in a coal is 
an important index of its explosibility. It is not asserted or 
claimed that anthracite dust cannot be exploded under favor- 
able conditions. However, the conditions that would cause 
anthracite dust floating in the air to explode are not liable 
to occur in ordinary mining practice. 


Influence of Shale or Stone Dust—Shale or other soft rock 
of the coal formations have been ground to a fine powaGcer 
for use in mines and, in this form, have been sprinkled on the 
roads in a manner to form stone-dust zones, or distributed 
on shelves hung across and overhead in the entries to form 
so-called stone-dust “barriers.” 

The purpose of these dust zones and barriers is to arrest 
the progress of an explosion should one occur in the mine. 
Their use, however, has not been attended with unvarying 
success, which is due in part to the different conditions of 
temperature, humidity, air space or volume of mine work- 
ings available for expansion, inflammability of the gas- and 
dust-laden air and the initial intensity of the explosion; also, 
in part to the limited extent or adequacy of the dust zone or 
partlee as compared with the strength developed by the ex- 
plosion. 

Notwithstanding the apparent failure of these means for 
preventing the spread of an explosion in a mine in many ob- 
served instances, there is no question but that finely pow- 
dered shale or stone dust blown into the path of an explosive 
wave by the pioneering impulse, or suspended in the air with 
the inflammable coal dust has a most decided effect and re- 
duces explosive conditions. 

The action of incombustible dust suspended in an other- 
wise explosive atmosphere to allay the explosiveness of the 
mixture or reduce the violence of the blast should ignition 
and explosion occur is wholly physical. The incombustible 
particles disseminated through a dust-laden atmosphere sep- 
arate more widely the inflammable particles of coal dust and 
dilute the air necessary for combustion. In other.words, the 
percentage of inflammable matter in the mixture is reduced 
ane the liability to inflame diminished in the same propor- 

on. 

Also, by its absorption of heat, the incombustible matter 
lessens the heat available for ignition and decreases the heat 
energy developed when ignition has taken place. The action 
is entirely similar to that of the inert nitrogen of air depleted 
of its oxygen, or to the extinctive effect of carbon dioxide 
when present in firedamp mixtures, both of which conditions 
act to diminish the explosibility of gaseous mixtures. 
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Coal Deposits of South America 


Can you give me any information in regard to the coal- 
mining districts of South America, stating where these are 
located ? 

JoHN 8S. WILLIAMS. 

Cumberland, B. C., Can. 





The Executive Committee of the Twelfth International 
Geological Congress selected for its chief subject of dis- 
cussion, “The Coal Resources of the World,” and in re- 
sponse to a specially prepared circular sent to the directors 
of the geological surveys:and mining bureaus throughout 
the world they received valuable reports on the coal re- 
sources in the several countries of the globe. Later a 
summary of these reports was published in three volumes. 
The following information is taken from the first of these 
volumes: 

The coal formations of Colombia are largely Cretaceous, 
although there are small areas of coal-bearing rocks in the 
Paleozoic formation. The probable reserve is estimated at 
27 billion tons of bituminous coal. 

The report states that in Venezuela bituminous coal is 
mined on a small scale at Naricual, near Barcelona, and 
at Coro, 12 or 15 mi. from the seaport of La Vela. The 
Naricual coal area extends from the River Querecual on 
the south to the mountain chain of Naricual on the north. 
This area is estimated to contain 200,000 sq.mi. and is un- 
derlaid with several seams of coal varying from 3 to 9 
ft. in thickness. 

There are no coal mines in operation in Ecuador, al- 
though considerable deposits of coal have been found in 
several places. Samples of this coal examined in the 
United States and England have been pronounced of ex- 
cellent quality, but the lack of transportation facilities 
has prevented the development of the deposits. 

Coal is one of the abundant natural products of Peru, 
where it is found in 15 principal belts or seams, which 
contain a probable reserve of 1,000,000,000 tons of com- 
mercial coal. The deposits have not been developed to 
any extent. 

Coal in thin seams is known to cover a large area in 
southern Brazil. These seams, however, are split by 
numerous partings. The coal also contains a high percent- 
age of ash and sulphur. The measures belong to the up- 
per Carboniferous and Triassic formations. These de- 
posits also extend into Argentina, where the reserve is es- 
timated at about 5,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 

The coal seams of Bolivia are found embedded in thick 
strata of sandstone that resemble the millstone grit. These 
seams are thin, and although the coal has a fair calorific 
value, it contains many impurities. 

Little is known of the coal deposits of Uruguay. There 
are no outcropping seams in this republic, although some 
coal has been reported recently in borings made near the 
northern border. 

The coals of Chile probably all belong to the Tertiary, 
although some may be Cretaceous. In the neighborhood 
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of Quiriquina Island there is an estimated coal area of 
about 60,000 sq.mi., which is largely submarine. The 
coal in this area is mostly lignite, the seams ranging from 
1 ft. to 2 ft. 7 in. in thickness. The best coal, however, 
is found in the vicinity of Santa Maria Island, where 
three seams, aggregating a thickness of 9 ft. 9 in., underlie 
an area of about 700,000 sq.mi. This coal burns with a 
smoky flame and contains from 50 to 60 per cent. of fixed 
carbon, the ash varying from 2 to 11 per cent. Lignites 
of inferior quality occur at many points in southern Chile, 
while anthracitic coal of probably Mesozoic age, having 


‘a conchoidal fracture, metallic luster and burning without 


flame, is found at various points in the Andes. 
& 
Geometry of the Circle 
Kindly publish in the inquiry department of Coat AGE 


the correct formula for finding the radius of a circle when — 


the chord and the middle ordinate are given, as indicated 
in the accompanying 
figure, where a is the 
chord and c the mid- 
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XN | Vi dle ordinate. 
se a a/ The formula I 
Mio ties have, as taken from 
ee a textbook, is 
Nee 
¥ Bee 
CHORD AND MIDDLE ORDINATE 2. Ae 


OF CIRCLE 
I want to ask what 


is meant by Bc, which does not appear in the figure. 
STUDENT. 
Brier Hill, Penn. 





The formula as given above is incorrect and probably 
contains typographical errors that make it unintelligible. 
The correct rule for finding the radius of the are of a 
circle when the chord and the middle ordinate are given, 
is as follows: 

RuLE—Divide the sum of the squares of the half-chord 
and the middle ordinate by twice the middle ordinate. 

Expressed as a formula, this rule is 

pa Gorte 
2¢ 

This formula is developed from the rule for finding 
the hypotenuse of a right triangle whose sides are known. 
In this case, the hypotenuse is the radius of the circle, and 


—~ 


the two sides are the half-chord and the radius less the 4 


middle ordinate. 

The operation is as follows: 

ft so On) aie Cle eee 
kh? = (Ya)? + R? — 2Reo + @C? 
2ke = (%a)’?+ 2 
pao Gorte 
2¢ 

This formula is particularly useful in surveying, for 

calculating the. required degree of curve. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What are the dangers incident to dry and dusty 
mines, and how would you guard against them? An- 
swer fully. 

Ans.—The danger that exists in a dry and dusty mine 
is that a possible blownout or windy shot will throw a 
quantity of the dust into the air. This would probably 
be ignited by the flame of the shot and a local explo- 
sion result. If any gas is present the danger is much 
increased. The fine dust thrown into the air by the 
ordinary operations in the mine will be suspended in the 
air current and the explosive condition of the mine much 
increased. 

In order to avoid as far as possible the danger of 
the ignition of dust in a mine, it is necessary to avoid 
all accumulations of fine dust. on the roadways and fine 
coal and slack at the working-face. It is necessary for 
this purpose to use dust-proof cars for hauling the coal 
in the mine and to load out the fine coal and slack reg- 
ularly at the face. It is also necessary to establish an 
efficient spraying or watering system throughout the 
mine. 

Where blasting is performed, every precaution should 
be taken to prevent the occurrence of a windy or blown- 
out shot. The working-face and the sides, roof and floor 
should be sprinkled thoroughly before a shot is fired. 
All shots should be inspected, charged and fired by au- 
thorized shotfirers, who should condemn any shot that 
is deemed unsafe. It is important to-use efficient means 
for the humidification of the mine air. This is best ac- 
complished by heating the intake air previous to dis- 
charging steam into the current as it passes into the 
mine. This humidification of the air prevents, to a 
large extent, the drying out of the mine owing to the 
absorption of moisture by the current. 

Ques.—A large percentage of mine accidents is caused 
by miners persisting in loading coal where the roof is 
unsafe. What rule would you adopt to prevent this con- 
dition and reduce the number of accidents? 

Ans.—Rules are without avail unless rigidly enforced, 
and the enforcement of mine rules requires a close in- 
spection and suitable penalties for any violation of the 
same. In order to avoid as far as possible accidents of 
this nature, every working place should be inspected by a 
competent person before the workmen are allowed to en- 
ter the mine. Every miner should also be required to ex- 
amine his own roof immediately upon entering the place 
and before proceeding to load coal or do other work. If 
timber is needed he should be required to set the posts 
at once, and if the necessary timber is not on hand he 
should not be allowed to work in the place until he has 
secured the same and complied with the regulations. 
Every miner should be compelled to keep on hand two or 
three extra posts ready for immediate use when needed. 
All orders for timber should be promptly delivered at the 
points where they are required for use. When a room 
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or chamber is “working,” it should be closely watched, 
and if considered dangerous the men should be made to 
stay out until the roof again became quiet. 

Ques.—In working a dusty mine, where marsh gas is 
given off and firedamp generated, what steps would you 
take to guard against accidents from explosions? 

Ans.—The mine should be opened on the triple-entry 
system or the main entries should be driven four abreast. 
The center entry or entries should be made the main in- 
take and the flanking entries the main-return airways 
for their respective sides of the mine. The mine should 
be divided into separate ventilation districts and should 
be worked exclusively with safety lamps. All accumula- 
tions of dust should be avoided. The working places and 
the roads and passageways should be cleaned regularly. 
An effective spraying system should be installed through- 
out the mine. Means should be adopted to humidify the 
intake air, which should first be heated by allowing it 
to pass over a system of steam pipes, so that it will absorb 
a larger quantity of water than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. 

Shotfirers should be employed to prepare and fire all 
shots except those that are in their opinion unsafe, and 
these should be condemned. Strict regulations should be 
enforced in regard to the use of safety lamps, and no 
one should be entrusted with the use of a lamp until he 
fully understands how it should be handled and under 
what conditions it is unsafe. At the end of each shift, 
all lamps should be returned to the lamphouse, where they 
should be cleaned, examined and put in readiness for 
use the next day, by a competent person in charge. 

Ques.—What would be the cost of pumping 1000 gal. of 
water per min. to a height of 1000 ft., using a centrifugal 
pump driven by an electric motor, assuming the motor 
has an efficiency of 90 per cent. and the pump an efficiency 
of 72 per cent? The cost of the current is lc. per kw.-hr. 

Ans.—The first step is to calculate the size of the col- 
umn pipe required for a velocity of, say 400 ft. per min., 
and from this find the frictional head, for the given quan- 
tity of discharge. The diameter of column pipe, for a 
velocity of about 400 ft. per min., is, 

d = 0.25 V @ = 0.25 V 1000 = say 8 in. 

The friction head due to a flow of 1000 gal. per min. 
through this pipe is 
_ fl@? _ 0.01 X 1000 X 1000? _ 4, | 
h, par or 3x 85 = 38 ft. 

The actual head being 1000 ft., the total head against 
which this pump must operate is 1000 + 38 = 1038 ft. 

Now, assuming that 1 gal. of water weighs 81% Ilb., 
and taking the efficiency of the pump as 72 per cent., and 
that of the motor as 90 per cent., since 1 hp. = 0.746 
kw., the input of the motor is 

1000 K 81 X 1038 
~ 0.90 X 0.72 X 33,000 

At a cost of 1c. per kw.-hr., the cost, in this case, will 

be $3 per hr. 








Kw. x 0.746 = say 300 kw. 
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s bb 2 The Anthracite Coal Tax Is Held Constitutional 
lel urg, Penn 1 an 
erie So : Judge Kunkle, of the Dauphin County Court (sitting in 

Anthracite mine workers are behind the bill introduced Harrisburg), on Apr. 30, filed opinions upholding the constitu- 


in the Senate on Apr. 28, by Senator Beidleman, which calls 
for the election by the people of 21 assistant mine inspectors. 

The bill provides that there shall be 5 assistant mine 
inspectors in Lackawanna County, 6 in Luzerne; Carbon, 1; 
Schuylkill, 4; Northumberland, 2; Columbia, 1; Dauphin, 1, 
and the counties of Susquehanna, Wayne and Sullivan, a 
separate district, 1. 

A salary of $2000 per year is provided for each assistant. 
The work of the assistants would be confined entirely to 
seeing that the mine laws relative to ventilation are obeyed 
and that particular attention be paid to the circulation of 
air at working faces where men are employed. 

If the bill becomes a law, the judges of the several Courts 
of Common Pleas in the anthracite region would name the 
first set of assistant mine inspectors. In November their 
successors would be elected for terms of four years. Any 
mine employee, aged 30, and with 10 years’ actual experience 
in and about the mines, 5 years, at least, of which were spent 


in cutting coal at the face of breast, chamber, etc., would 
be eligible for the assistant inspectorship. 
To encourage the further development of the mineral 


resources of the state, a bill, which is thought to be backed 
by the administration has been introduced by Senator McGee. 
The bill provides that the Secretary of Internal Affairs on 
application to him made to issue his warrant for not exceeding 
in quantity 100 acres to any one person, any coal or other 
minerals under the rivers of the state. 


That from and after the issuing of said warrant the right 
to dig or mine coal, iron, limestone, etc. . shall vest 
and be in the party in whose favor the said warrant or 
warrants shall issue. Provided, That he shall exercise the 
said right, as not in any way to interfere with the free 
navigation of any river or with the rights of any person or 
persons holding property on the banks thereof. Provided 
also, That nothing contained in this act shall authorize any 
person to undermine the bed of any river, the navigation of 
which has been improved by the Commonwealth, within one 
hundred yards from any dam or lock necessary to said im- 
provement without the consent of the Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, and nothing contained in this proviso shall in any 
way be construed to affect any rights now vested under 
existing laws. And provided also, That the Commonwealth 
shall have the right after 20 years from this date to revoke 
any such warrant or grant on payment to the party, his heirs 
or assigns, holding the same, the original purchase money and 
the original costs of his works, engines, et cetera, such power 
of revocation only to be in force where there is any improve- 
ment made. 

That the person or persons so holding said warrant or 
warrants, his heirs or assigns, shall and may at any time 
within 10 years from the date of the same have and receive 
a patent for the said land under the seal of the Common- 
wealth in the proper form granting them, their heirs and 
assigns, all the right, title and interest of the Commonwealth 
and the right to dig and mine iron, coal, limestone, sand and 
gravel, fire clay or any other mineral on his or their property, 
paying into the treasury of the Commonwealth the price of 
$100 per acre and the usual fees with interest from the date 
of said warrant subject to the restrictions contained in the 
2nd section of the Act. And provided, That nothing in this 
Act shall prevent or be a bar to any indictment for any 
nuisance or injury done by any person or persons, so exercis- 
ing said rights to any publie or private property or for any 
impediment to the full and free use of any of the said rivers. 


A Hearing Was Granted 


The House Committee on Mines and Mining recently 
granted a hearing to the operators and mine workers on 
the Catlin Bill No. 160. Roger Devers represented the miners 
and James P. Torrey the operators. 

Principally, the contest was on an amendment proposed 
by the operators to postpone the date when the bill will 
become effective until next January, to make it operative at 
the same time with the compensation bills. 

Several amendments were agreed upon, one to define the 
term of miner, to include everybody working in the mine, 
another to eliminate the provision that the mine foreman 
must have 5 years’ experience in cutting coal, and a third 
that legal representatives of injured families may have the 
right of inquisition at a coroner’s inquest. The bill was 
referred to a sub-committee, comprising Representatives Mill- 
iron, Armstrong; West, Cambria, and Jones, Susquehanna. 
Two of the committee representing bituminous counties and 
the other a farming district. 


tionality of the anthracite coal tax act of 1911, and directing 
judgment for the Commonwealth in the appeals of the Alden 
Coal Co., and Plymouth Coal Co., operating in Luzerne County 
and the St. Clair Coal Co., operating in Schuylkill County, 
from the settlement of taxes made by the Auditor General 
and State Treasurer. The actions involve approximately 
$5,000,000 in tax and it is understood that appeals to the 
Supreme Court will be filed within a few days. 

The main opinion is in the Alden Coal Co. case, and the 
judge says in the course of the opinion, ‘‘We are of the opinion 
that the classification of anthracite coal for taxation is a 
legitimate one and that the taxation of such coal as distin- 
guished from all other kinds of coal is not a violation of 
the constitutional provisions referred to.’ 

The court holds that the title of the act is not defective 
and that it gives proper notice of what the statute contains 
and that the act does not contain more than one subject. 
While in some respects the act is declared to be crudely 
drawn an examination leaves no doubt of legislative intention. 
The court holds that the act is not local or special legisla- 
tion and that it does not purport to legislate for one particular 
locality. Anthracite coal may be found in other counties 


in the future, says the court, and if the act referred to all 


coal the same objection might be raised to it because the coal 
is not found in many counties of Pennsylvania at all. The act 
is declared to be a statute to raise revenue for the state 
and does not regulate the affairs of any county or municipal 
division. 

On the objection that it imposes double taxation because 
the coal companies pay a state tax on capital stock the court 
says the power of the Legislature to impose double taxation 
is “well settled.” 

In any event the coal might be shipped out of the state 
limits before the period of appraisement and the producers 
thus avoid payment of a double tax because if it was not 
owned it could not be included in property taxable for state 
purposes. That it would not be a uniform tax because the 
amount returned would relieve municipalities from some 
burden of taxation, by saying that the citizens will still be 
subject to local and state taxation and that the relief is not 
prohibited. 

On the plea that the act is confiscatory the court says, 
“Tf the purpose for which the tax is levied is a public one 
there is no doubt as to the power of the Legislature to 
impose the tax. The statute does not present the case where 
the property of one is taken and applied to the use and benefit 
of another, but presents the case where the property is taxed 
by the Commonwealth and the revenues thus raised are dis- 
tributed where, in the judgment of the Legislature, it seems 
right and proper.’”’ The court holds that the purpose of the 
taxation being a public one, the Legislature had the power 
to levy and distribute it. 

The court says that it is unable to see how the act 
conflicts with the Federal Constitution. The coal becomes 
subject to tax when prepared for market or before it is 
started out of the state. 

In passing on the last objection of the list filed the court 
says that if there is any valid objection to the sufficiency of 
the appropriation clause ‘its defects are open to remedy 
by the Legislature and without it the rest of the act can 
stand.” 

At present there is pending in the Legislature a bill to 
provide a new anthracite tax of 244%, ad valorem, with 
requirement of an equal distribution of the tax between the 
state and the municipalities producing anthracite coal. The 
act upheld distributed 50 per cent. of the tax among counties 
producing the coal. The proposed act before the Legislature, 
specifically states that the money received by the state is to 
be used for highway purposes. 


Conference on Compensation 


Mine workers are awaiting with considerable interest the 
conference to be held between the Governor and 26 senators 
on the compensation acts now pending in the Senate. The 
members of the lower house are watching what the senators 


; 
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dio as the action of the Senate must be approved by the 
House. 

One of the points that is disturbing some of the senators 
is the provision of the bill which deprives the employer of 
his common law defenses in case he does not choose to 
“voluntarily” accept the provisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts. The common law defense includes the ‘“con- 
tributory negligence,” “fellow servant” and similar pleas. 
It appears some apprehension has been manifested among 
operators and manufacturers in regard to this provision, and 
the senators have been hearing from employers “back home.” 
A number of other points will be brought up in the conference. 

It is said the Senate may not undertake to act finally on 
the compensation bills. Some amendments are almost certain 
to be made following the conference with the Governor, and 
this would necessitate reprinting one or more bills, which 
would defer the possibility of action for several days. It is 
even stated around the capitol that a public hearing may be 
held on the bill during the week of May 10, which would 
accord with the report that the Senate leaders are in favor 
of holding off final adjournment until after May 13. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Mahanoy City—Possibly the first cash penalty since the 
Conciliation Board of the anthracite region was created in 
1902 was decreed on Apr. 30, when ex-Judge George Gray, of 
Wilmington, Del., umpire of the peace body, ruled that the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. must pay Joseph Levancavage, of 
Buck Mountain colliery, $75 for his unjust discharge. Levan- 
cavage was dismissed by the mine foreman because he in- 
sisted he had not been paid the proper yardage. The com- 
pany discovered Levancavage was right. Levancavage asked 
for three months’ pay for the time he was idle. 


Mauch Chunk—Officials of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. have employed skilled woodmen to patrol Broad Mountain, 
between Beaver Meadow and here, in an effort to check the 
forest fires that threaten to devastate enormous supplies of 
timber. 


Hazleton—John A. Moffitt, of Washington, D. C., and James 
A. Steese, of Harrisburg, representing, respectively, the Fed- 
eral and State Departments of Labor, are to act as mediators 
in the settlement of the strike of the 200 stripping hands of 
Contractor James Duggan. The men quit some time ago be- 
cause, as they claimed, a certain number of the employees 
were not paid in full for their work in March. The manage- 
ment denied the charge, and declared that all the men had 
received every cent due them. As neither side would yield, 
it was agreed to have outsiders adjust the dispute. 


Sunbury—Judge Frederick B. Moser, of the Northumber- 
land County Court, on Apr. 26 refused a new trial in the case 
of John Rodel, of Shamokin, who recovered $4000 damages 
from the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. for the 
loss of a leg which he suffered when kicked by a mule. The 
plaintiff alleged that without his knowledge he was given a 
vicious mule while at work at the North Franklin colliery, 
and that the mule without warning kicked with much force, 


throwing him over a pile of ties and under a trip of cars,’ 


which cut off his right leg. The coal company denied negli- 
gence and contended that it had no way of telling that the 
mule was gentle. 


Ashley—Twelve hundred men and boys were thrown out 
of work at the Maxwell No. 20 colliery of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. on Saturday, May 1, when 100 “door 
boys and patchers” decided to strike in order to play base- 
ball. The action was taken when Burgess J. K. Fenner, of 
the borough, notified the boys that Sunday baseball would 
be prohibited. The boys replied that they would keep the 
colliery idle every Saturday to play ball if the order is en- 
forced. The colliery officials were unable to effect a settle- 
ment. 


Nesquehoning—In one day recently 1703 loaded cars were 
dumped into the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.’s breaker here, 
breaking the former record of 1625 cars. 


Duryea—A. B. Brown has filed suit against the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. and asks damages of $2000. 
He charges that the coal company is pumping sulphur water 
from the Halstead colliery and permitting it to flow onto his 
land, destroying its value as a building plot. 


Bituminous 


Washington—Carmine Cicci has brought suit against the 
Diamond Coal & Coke Co., asking $8400 damages alleged to 
be due for the unlawful mining of coal from under his tract 
of land, and for surface damage incurred as a result of these 
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mining operations. The sum of $2400 is asked for the coal 
removed, while the balance, or $6000, is claimed as damages 
to real estate and buildings. 


Connellsville—Production of the Connellsville coke region 
is approximately 300,000 tons per week, while the demand is 
slowly increasing. Furnace coke is, however, standing still 
while the merchant business is growing steadily. 


Latrobe—Marcus W. Saxman, head of the Latrobe-Con- 


nellsville Coke Co., has disposed of his holdings to capi- 
talists allied with the Keystone Coal & Coke Co. The main 
offices of the firm will be moved to Greensburg. Edward 


Soppitt, general superintendent of the company will continue 
as the active field manager while the engineers and other 
officers will make the Latrobe offices their headquarters. 

The big fan house at the Latrobe-Connellsville mine of 
the Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. located near Su- 
perior No. 2 was recently destroyed by fire entailing a loss 
of about $5000. A repair shop located nearby was also de- 
stroyed. It is believed that the fire originated in an over 
heated bearing, while the flames had gained such headway 
before discovery that there was no chance of saving the 
building. Plans for a new fan house are now being prepared, 
and the structure will be erected at once. 


Uniontown—The Orient Coke Co. recently fired 250 ovens, 
this number being approximately 60 per cent. of the entire 
installation. It is expected that increases 1n the number of 
operating ovens will be made from time to time until full ca- 
pacity is attained. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Williamson—The Pond Creek Coal Co. is advertising for 
men, and all its mines will be run on full time shortly... This 
firm is one of the largest coal operators in this immediate 
vicinity. 

Welch—The jury in the coroner’s inquest held to deter- 
mine how and by what means three men met death in the 
Davy-Pocahontas coal mine explosion a few days ago, re- 
turned a verdict that the men were killed through disobey- 
ing the mine foreman’s instructions. These instructions were 
not to enter the mine until it had been ventilated and the 
fan started. 


Huntington—At a recent meeting of the mines and mining 
committee of the local Chamber of Commerce, additional plans 
were agreed upon in connection with the safety and mine 
rescue meet to be held at League Park, May 14. Arrange- 
ments for an elaborate pageant preceding the demonstration 
were formulated and minor details discussed, 

More than 300 men it is estimated either have already or 
will shortly leave Huntington and surrounding territory for 
Kentucky to work in the mines of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
It is said that over a thousand men are needed for these 
mines. Of the 12 mines owned by this firm on Elkhorn River, 
six are now running and four more will be started immedi- 
ately, while the scarcity of labor is all that is preventing the 
opening of the remaining operations. 

The West Virginia Coal Association recently perfected its 
organization by vesting all governing power in an executive 
committee of which W. D. Ord of Langraff, W. Va., is chair- 
man, and A. H. Land, of Barbourville, secretary. 


Fairmont—New orders for several hundred thousand tons 
of coal have been received by the Consolidation Coal Co. for 
delivery to the lakes as soon as possible. This means that 
the local firm will not only work the mines already in oper- 
ation, but put other plants in commission. The new orders 
assure that activity in the mining industry of the Fairmont 
region will be better this summer than for many years in 
the past. The outlook is therefore bright. 


Wheeling—Heretofore all shipments of coal from this 
section have been consigned west of Wheeling. The opening 
of the Lake trade a short time ago started coal moving in 
that direction. Recently, however, a new market has been 
secured on the Atlantic seaboard, and a few days ago the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. carried the first consignment of Mar- 
shall County coal to Baltimore. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—The Elk Horn Mining Corporation is prepar- 
ing to resume its operations at Haymond after six months of 
idleness. More coal is said to be going out of this section 
over the Lexington & Eastern than ever before. 


Barbourville—Second hearing of the case of Elijah Young’s 
administrators against the North Jellico Coal Co., of Louis- 
ville, resulted in a change from the first verdict of $12,000 
damages to a finding for the defendant, the second trial hav- 
ing been granted at the request of the plaintiff. Suit was for 
$25,000, Young having been killed while in the defendant’s 
employ. He was seated on a plank between two cars, it is 
alleged, when the accident occurred, and the jury decided 
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that his death was due to his own negligence, not to that of 
the company. 


Middlesboro—Coal operations in Middlesboro have shown 
more activity recently than for some time. The Wasioto & 
Black Mountain R.R. and the Straight Creek lines have been 
loading out over 300 cars a day, it is said. An extra freight 
train has been run on the Louisville & Nashville lately to take 
care of the increased business toward Corbin. 


Pineville—The fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Mining Institute will be held at Pineville, Friday and Satur- 
day, May 14 and 15. In connection with this meeting there 
will be a state-wide first-aid meet. The committee in charge 
is endeavoring to make this meet the largest and most at- 
tractive ever held in this state and invites teams to partici- 
pate. Valuable prizes have been offered, among which are 
included various sums in cash aggregating $100, mining lamps, 
wearing apparel and groceries. It is probable the American 
Mine Safety Association will offer medals to teams having 
the highest average. 


OHIO 


New Straitsville—The Troy mine near New Straitsville, 
which has been burning since the strike of 1884, has com- 
municated the flames to the Jones Bros, mine, which started 
to burn last week. The Jones shaft will have to be abandoned 
and the property loss will be large. 


Columbus—The joint resolution offered in the Ohio. Senate 
by Senator Vorheis, empowering the Ohio Utilities Commis- 
sion to investigate the question of freight rates on coal ship- 
ments in intrastate traffic, has been killed. Senator Vorheis 
at first desired the passage of a law regulating rates, but 
when it was defeated he substituted the joint resolution which 
met a similar fate. 

Coshocton—Quite a few mines in the Coshocton field were 


opened last week after an idleness of more than a year. Two 
forces of men have been placed at work at the Warwick mine 


to get it in shape for operation. The three mines of the 
Barnes company are all in operation. Other mines are also 
working. 

Martins Ferry—The Pittsburgh Standard Coal Co. has 


closed the contract for the sale of a large tract of coal: with 
a mile of frontage along the Panhandle division of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. near Burgettstown, Penn. The purchasers have 
formed the Bertha Coal Co., while the land purchased is one 
of the few important tracts not worked in Washington 
county. It is expected that within a short time the newly 
organized company will close the deal. 


INDIANA 


Lafayette—The Chamber of Commerce has filed a protest 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission against the pro- 
posed increase in freight rates on shipments of Kentucky coal 
to Indiana points. The proposed increase is 9c. a ton. The 
increase does not apply to West Virginia coal, and the new 
rate is therefore regarded as a discrimination in favor of the 
West Virginia product. 

Indianapolis—Notice that more than $6,000,000 due on bonds 
must be paid by the Dering Coal Co. or else the Indiana prop- 
erty of the company will be sold at auction May 21, at Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been filed with the clerk of the United States 
District Court at Indianapolis. The company has property 
in Sullivan, Vigo and Vermillion counties. The decree issued 
was entered in the suit brought by the Continental & Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago against the coal 
company, the plaintiff holding a mortgage securing a bond 
issue for $4,664,000, interest payments defaulted since Apr. 1, 
1909, amounting to $1,559,294, and receiver’s certificates issued 
amounting to $91,373. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—The first steps toward the reorganization of the 
Dering Coal Co., said to own the largest tract of coal land 
in the country, were taken May 1, when Attorney Levy Maer 
on behalf of the Continental & Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, bought stocks 
and bonds to the face value of $7,000,000 at auction for $681,- 
500. 


Princeton—On petition of J. H. Walsh, trustee, Judge A. 
Davis recently appointed Albert Whitehead, of Canton, IIll., re- 
ceiver for the La Salle-Hennepin Coal Co. This is a friendly 
law suit to keep the affairs of the company in their present 
condition until a plan can be perfected to dispose of the 
property and pay the debt. It is considered quite possible 
that the mine may be reopened in the near future. 


Springfield—There appears to be a well founded rumor to 
the effect that several thousand acres of coal land south of 
Springfield, located along the Chicago & Alton R.R., will be 
opened up during the coming summer. According to the re- 
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port, a total of €500 acres will be available during the next 
few months. 


Lewistown—Robert Nahm is sinking a new coal shaft 
south of the Evans hill in East Lewistown. It is be- 
lieved that this mine will be operated electrically, and that 
due to a favorable location it will be a financial success. 


IOWA 


Albia—The governor recently reappointed the following in- 
spectors for four years beginning July 4, 1915: W. E. Hol- 
land, of Albia, first district; R. T. Rhys, Ottumwa, second 
district, and Edward Sweeney, of Des Moines, in the third dis- 
trict. At the session of the legislature just closed, a bill 
was passed changing the time of the biennial report from 
the fiscal year, June 30, to the calendar year, Dec. 31. The 
next report will be made for 18 months, ending Dec. 31, 1915, 
after which these reports will be made every two years. 


COLORADO 
Pueblo—The mine of the Colorado Central Coal & Mining 


_Co., on which $300,000 in bonds is outstanding, was recently 


sold at auction for $15,000. The property was bid in by John 
H. Voorhees who represented the bondholders. The state 
mine inspector has refused to permit the mine to be opened 
until extensive repairs can be made. The company will be 
reorganized and funds raised to proceed with the operation. 


Denver—An increase of 100,000 tons over the coal pro- 
duction of the state in February is shown by the March re- 
port of the state coal mine inspector’s office. The total pro- 
duction of Colorado’s coal mines for the period Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 1 of this year is given at 1,967,986 tons, or a decrease of 
24,468 tons on the production of the corresponding period 
in 1914. The European war is held largely responsible for 
the drop in production. The March production was 678,868 
tons with 11,735 men employed, while 10,580 men were em- 
ployed in March, 1914. Six men were killed in the mines of 
the state during March. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls—Fire of an unknown origin recently destroyed 
most of the main buildings at the entrance of the coal mine 
of the Anaconda Copper Co., at Belt. Among these build- 
ings were the tipple, store house, blacksmith shop, stable, 
and boiler house. The power house, fan house, carpenter 
shop and washhouse, were saved, but sustained damage. For 
the past two years this mine has been operated under lease 
by the D. W. Merkle Coal Co. 


Laurel—The International Coal Co. in the Billings district 
is commencing the development of a new vein which promises 
to be one of the richest in Montana. President Talmage states 
that development will be rushed as fast as possible, and 
further announces that the coal being taken out shows as 
high a test as the best grades from West Virginia. 
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M. A. Burriss, formerly connected with the Bunsen Coal 
Co., at Danville, Ill., has been transferred to the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., with headquarters at Connellsville, Penn. 


D. W. McClennan, traveling salesman for the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., has been appointed sales manager of the Allegheny 
Coal Co., with office at Buffalo, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of B. W. Wistar. 


James Wardlow, Sr., the mining teacher who conducted 
such a successful class for miners in Mt. Pleasant, Penn., last 
season, has reorganized his class. The class last season had 33 
members, and it looks as if this year’s will be much larger. 
Mr. Wardlow is doing a good: work in this line. : 


A. P. Houston, of Ensley, Ala., has just received a patent 
on a novel type of conveyor for the joint purpose of convey- 
ing and screening coal, iron ore and like materials and to 
effect movement and screening of the material without ex- 
cessive vibration common to present screens. 


E. C. Lambert, mine inspector of the 12th District of 
West Virginia, has resigned. Mr. Lambert has been offered 
a position as superintendent of the Excelsior Pocahontas Coal 
Co. P. P. Kerr, assistant superintendent of the Thacker Fuel 
Co. of New Thacker, has been appointed successor to Mr. 
Lambert. ; 


William E. Trautmann, of East St. Louis, Ill. has been 
named receiver for the Carterville Coai Co. This action was 
taken in the Federal Court, at Danville, Ill., by Judge S. M. 
Wright. To operate the plant involved, it will be necessary to 
obtain money for immediate use, either by making a loan or 
by issuing receiver’s certificates. 
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W. B. Beals, who has been connected with the West Vir- 
ginia-Pocahontas Coal Co. at Leckie, W. Va., for the past six 
years in the capacity of superintendent, has been promoted to 
manager of the Leckie Collieries Co., of Leckieville. William 
Smith, foreman of the West Virginia-Pocahontas plant, has 
been promoted to succeed Mr. Beals. 

P. J. Rogers, for many years superintendent of the Pratt 
Coal Mine Division of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., 
during most of which time convicts have been worked in 
some of the mines, is an applicant with strong supporters for 
the presidency of the State Convict Bureau. Mr. Rogers is 
regarded as being one of the best posted men in the state 
of Alabama on convict labor. 
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THEN ONAN ELSE CDENU EREENTE 


Guy M. Dean, secretary of the Ohio & New River Coal Co., 
died in a hospital recently from the effect of a self inflicted 
bullet wound. Mr. Dean was a native of Owensboro, Ky., and 
was interested in coal operations in West Virginia and the 
West. 


John E. Curran, 65 years old, state mine inspector of the 
18th district of Pennsylvania, died in Pottsville May 1. He 
held the position of inspector since 1902, previous to which 
he was a mine foreman, having been the official head of 
several of the leading collieries in the vicinity of Pottsville. 
He started his career as a slate picker. 


George W. Eliason, aged 52 years, a mine superintend- 
ent in the employ of the Byron Coal Co., died at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., recently from cancer. Mr. Eliason was one of 
the best known mine superintendents in this section of the 
country, having worked for a number of years for the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., and later for the Byron Coal Co. He is 
survived by two sons, three daughters, two brothers and a 
sister. 


William Johnson Wicher, 50 years old, well known in the 
Connellsville coke region, recently shot and killed himself, 
the body being discovered by Mrs. Eicher on her return from 
church. Mr. Eicher was an inventor and had filled numerous 
positions in and around the mines in the Connellsville region. 
Two years ago he was forced to give up the superintendency 
of the mines at Smithton on account of ill health. He is 
survived by a widow and four children. 


Fred Ellwanger, sole survivor of the Marianna mine dis- 
aster of Noy. 28, 1908, died on Apr. 26 at the Washington Hos- 
pital, following several months’ illness of diabetes. The de- 
ceased was aged about 46 years, and was born in Germany. 
Since his awful experience in the mine disaster six years ago 
he has not been the same man he was prior to that time. 
When Mr. Ellwanger was taken from the mine, more dead 
than alive, 42 pieces of slate and coal were extracted from his 
left side, where they had been blown by the explosion. His 
hair was burned off and a portion of one ear. The explosion 
occurred about 11 o’clock in the morning and it was late in 
the evening when he wes rescued. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS | 


Denver, Colo.—The Denver branch office of the Sullivan 
Machinery Co. has been removed to Room 837, Equitable Bldg., 
instead of 1748 Broadway, as heretofore. 


Columbus, Ohio—The offices of the Central West Coal Co. 
have been moved from the Columbus Savings & Trust Build- 
ing to the 12th floor of the Brunson Building. 


New York, N. Y.—Thne New York branch office of the Jef- 
frey Mfg. Co. has been removed from 77 Warren St., to 50 
Dey St. George H. Mueller, assistant sales manager of the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., is manager of this office. : 


Youngstown, Ohio—Contracts totaling three million dollars 
for the construction of 200 by-product coke ovens at Struth- 
ers, were awarded Apr. 29 by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. This firm plans extensions to cost five million dollars. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Link-Belt Co. of Philadelphia 
has just received an order from the Maryland Coal Co. of 
Pennsylvania, St. Michaels’ Penn., which is allied with the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., for two 150-ft. centers, long- 
wall coal conveyors. 


Lewisburg, W. Va.—What is believed to be the last of the 
criminal prosecutions growing out of the Paint Creek coal 
strike was disposed of recently when L. F. Michael, a mine 
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guard, was discharged because the state failed to presecute a 
charge of murder against him. 


Columbus, Ohio—No bids were received for the property 
of the Starr-Hocking Coal Co. when it was offered for sale 
at public auction at the Franklin County Court House re- 
cently. The property was offered by Receiver C. E. Haskins. 
Authority has been secured from the court for another sale 
May 8. 


Birmingham, Ala.—A temporary injunction was recently 
granted by Judge E. C. Crow of the Circuit Court to restrain 
T. B. Bowers, tax collector of Jefferson County, from attempt- 
ing to enforce the payment by the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. 
of the tax on solvent credits. It is alleged that this tax is 
illegal. 


Havana, Ill.—J. M. Atwater is building one of the largest 
barges ever constructed in Havana. This boat is to be 26x60 
ft.. and can carry several carloads of coal or other ton- 
nage. The side planks are of Oregon fir, 4 in. by 54 in. by 
60 ft. These were shipped from Everett, Wash., on two 
special flat cars. This barge will be launched within a few 
weeks. 


Fayetteville, W. Va.—The Spruce River Coal Co. operating 
a mine at Ramage on Little Coal River is now driving an- 
other mine on Horse Creek about 30 miles therefrom. This 
will be ready for operation the latter part of June. Other 
coal companies in the Coal River field are prospecting new 
mines, while others are seeking locations for expansion of 
their mining interests, 


New Orleans, La.—A coal tipple, the only one in the New 
Orleans section, has been constructed at Port Chalmette, St. 
Bernard Parish, by the New Orleans Co. A recent test of the 
improvement proved it to be satisfactory in every respect. 
The tipple will make it possible to transfer coal from cars to 
barges at a greatly reduced cost. The chute is located on the 
lower side of Chalmette. 


Trenton, N. J.—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. was 
recently indicted in the United States Court on charges that 
in violation of the Interstate Commerce Act it accepted 
from the Central R.R. of New Jersey rebates on coal shipped 
from Hauto and Nesquehoning, Penn. There are thirty counts 
in the indictment and the defendent may be fined $20,000 on 
each count of which he is found guilty. 


Birmingham, Ala.—It was recently announced that the 
steel construction for the benzol plant to be erected by the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. has been given to the 
American Bridge Co. This contract calls for several hundred 
tons of steel which will be made as rapidly as possible. There 
is a general impression that the plant will be ready for oper- 
ation Sept. 1 next, and efforts in that direction will be made. 


Lima, Ohio—T or the first time in two years the local shops 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R.R. Co., employing 400 
men, have run on full time for an entire month, and prospects 
are that they will continue to do so for several months longer, 
as there is a large amount of equipment requiring repairs. 
Activity in the shops is reported to be the direct outcome of 
largely increased business for the road, the coal traffic to the 
Lakes being an important factor. 


Pittsburgh, Penn—A total decrease of 1,570,893 tons of coal 
and coke took place in the tonnage hauled by the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. on the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie in March. 
Decreases in coke and both kinds of coal are shown for the 
month, as well as for the entire year thus far. The greatest 
falling off as compared with March, 1914, was that of bi- 
tuminous coal. A total of 3,243,270 tons were hauled this 
year, being a decrease of 1,170,645 tons. 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently entered a decision upon a rehearing of the petition 
of the Campbells Creek Coal Co., of West Virginia, holding 
that through rates and joint rates should be established for 
the transportation of coal from points on the line of the 
Campbells Creek R.R. to the interstate destinations men- 
tioned in Kanawha & Michigan Ry. tariffs, and such joint 
rates should not exceed the main line or district rates now 
applied from points on the line to the Coal & Coke and the 
Kanawha & West Virginia railroads’ to the same destina- 
tions. 





Baltimore, Md.—Approximately 197,794 tons of coal were 
exported from this port during the month of April. This ex- 
ceeds the shipment during the banner month of September, 
1914, when 128,761 tons were exported. Forty steamers and 
four schooners cleared this port foreign during the month of 
April. The value of the coal carried will probably reach 
$500,000. The exports were apportioned to the following 
countries in the quantities named: Italy 98,135 tons, Argen- 
tina, 55,997; Cuba, 15,401; Egypt, 8270; France, 7572; Costa 
Rica, 3528; Panama, 3145; Jamaica, 905; Venezuela, 950; Ba- 
hama, 80 tons. 
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General Ireview 


Anthracite buyers less responsive as the season advances 
and some accumulations are noted. Heavy increase in export 
shipments creates a better tone in the Eastern bituminous 
market. Situation at interior points continues dull and dis- 
couraging. Pessimistic outlook in the Lake trade. 


The general tone of the anthracite market continues satis- 
factory and a large tonnage is moving, but it is nevertheless 
a fact that the trade is notably lacking in the usual rush 
that marks the opening period. There are instances where 
wholesalers are being hard pushed temporarily to place coal, 
while reports of concessions on the regular circular are noted 
on certain sizes. Dealers are cautious about accumulating 
excessive stocks and the trade is generally in a less receptive 
condition than at the opening period. Lake shipping is 
getting under way but the movement is light. 

The heavy export shipments of bituminous have created 
a distinctly better feeling in the Eastern market. Operators 
are apparently so confident of a tremendous demand in this 
direction that they are notably less responsive to offers at 
the prevailing low prices and there is an optimistic trend 
to the situation though without any actual development of 
a constructive nature yet. The Atlantic Coast terminals are 
crowded with train loads of coal and with foreign transports. 

The outlook for the late fall is much improved though 
consumers who have not yet covered their requirements 
continue buying in the open market as a rule; on the other 
hand it is probable they are already facing higher contract 
prices than could have been done the last two or three weeks. 
In fact were there any life to the prompt market at the 
moment the activity in export business would be sufficient 
to create a general upturn throughout the trade. 

While a few agencies in the Pittsburgh district express 
very positive views of an improvement, it is clear that the 
exceedingly light shipments in the Lake trade continue to 
exert a very depressing influence. Operations are still heavily 
curtailed, in spite of which there is considerable coal on de- 
murrage and the very cautious buyers are still relying on 
cheap fuel of this kind. The tonnage now moving in the Lake 
trade is practically negligible and there are scarcely any 
inquiries for the future. 

The Ohio trade is still marking time pending further 
developments. It is reported that interior movement from the 
Upper Lake docks is congested, which will no doubt tend to 
delay any improvement at this end. The steam demand fails 
to show any improvement and the buyers are confining their 
purchases generally to the open market. 

The Middle Western mining operations are restricted to 
an abnormally low basis, while the trade is distinctly dull 
and shows no indications of any change in either direction. 
Mine operations have been reduced to the minimum summer 
schedule, a great number having closed down entirely for 
repairs. The most encouraging factor in the current situation 
is a well defined tendency in all directions to maintain prices. 
The scarcity of screenings still prevails and this is the only 
grade in any active demand at all. 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 
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Sentiment continues highly optimistic, but there are still 
restraining influences and unfavorable factors to be over- 
come. : ' 


TT 
OCCU eS 


Financial Chronicle—Definite or tangible evidence of bene- 
fits from war orders is as yet entirely lacking. In the mean- 
time, unpleasant reminders are all the time coming to hand, 
making it plain that before the war orders appeared as a 
factor in affairs many properties were doing very poorly in- 
deed and had uncommonly unsatisfactory income statements. 


Boston News Bureau—The average business man as well 
as the industrial leader is convinced that business is well 
on the upgrade and that the second half-year will prove even 
more encouraging than the past quarter. Certainly the 
prospects of nearly all industries are uniformly brighter than 
at any time since 1909. New England, afflicted with tariff and 
railroad troubles, and for a long time a sore spot on the in- 
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dustrial body, is operating its cotton mills at 85% to 90% 
capacity, its woolen mills overtime and its machine tool 
factories at greater capacity than for many years. 


Dun’s—Each week strengthens confidence in a progressive 
revival of business activity, but the forward movement is, in 
many departments of trade, so slow, and there are so many 
cross influences at work, that some disappointment is felt 
that the advance is, on the whole, not more pronounced. 
That substantial progress is being made is clearly disclosed 
by the trade statistics and reports. Bank clearings are be- 
ginning to reveal small gains over last year, and while this 
favorable showing is a reflection largely of the effect of the 
recent speculative expansion upon the New York clearings, it 
is nevertheless an indication of the trend of business. 


Bradstreet’s—-Business continues to gain in vitality, the 
rate of improvement being of the gradual but steadily spread- 
ing type, with trades and sections heretofore backward fall- 
ing in line. Distributive trade, benefited by summer-like ; 
weather, has expanded; current shipments by jobbers of es- 
sential staples are quite satisfactory; confidence in the fu- 
ture, expressed at numerous points, is manifested in a strong 
disposition to place conservative orders for future delivery. 


Iron and Steel—Pig iron buying has been light and no 
large transactions are recorded for finished products. The 
inquiry of the Pennsylvania R.R. for a large amount of 
equipment has not progressed any further than the tentative 
stages, and it seems as though this was more or less of a 
feeler. At the same time, it cannot be said that the market 
has moved backward, as operations of the leading interests 
are about at 70% normal. It has been denied, from authorita- 
tive quarters, that the United States Steel Corporation ha%s 
any war orders and it is not believed that it will take any. 

Engineering News—Every indication points to a period of 
prosperity for this country, the like of which has never been 
seen. Increased business is slowly being built on the founda» 
tion of unusual returns to agricultural interests. The self- 
denial of the last few months, following a period of per- 
sonal retrenchment over a number of years, has resulted in 
the accumulation of a vast fund which is now awaiting in- 
vestment. A large part of the increased business is due to the 
unbounded confidence of men of large affairs who are willing 
to risk their time and capital in new enterprises. The Con- 
struction News Department last week published more items of 
new construction than ever before in the history of the raper. 
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BOSTON 
F.o.b. situation improved but New England trade still 
slack. Buyers as a rule not yet attracted but some sales ar> 


reported. Georges Creek bottoms loading Pocahontas anid 
New River coal. Pennsylvania interests following the Easter. 
market closely. April prices being carried over on May ship‘ 
ments of anthracite in some quarters. 


Bituminous—W hile there is no change in the demand for 
coal in New BEngland, it is plain that price conditions at 
Hampton Roads are somewhat improved. There is enough 
faith in the export trade to make shippers less responsive 
to low offers, and minimum prices are up at least 5c. from 
a week ago. Manufacturing interests report a slight improve- 
ment also and it is possible we shall have much better fall 
conditions than have been looked for hitherto. A few new 
contracts have been closed lately but nothing over 25,009 
tons is reported. Such tonnages are almost invariably placeil 
with the shippers who had them last year. The consumers 
who did not contract early are for the most part keepinsr 
out of the market. 

It is conceded there is a more optimistic feeling in the 
trade. The fact that Baltimore shippers have been obliged 
to put some of their coastwise transportation in for Hampton 
Roads loading is looked upon as significant. It not only 
increases New England clearances from Hampton Roads, but 
indicates at least the possibility, of diminished shipments 
here from Baltimore. Since a large tonnage has always come 
to this territory from the upper Chesapeake, the Hampton 
Roads agencies are naturally hopeful over the outlook. 
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The continued steamer congestion at Baltimore has the 
effect here of very much curtailing receipts of Georges Creek. 
If there were more life to the local market such a condition 
would have an effect on prices. As it is, stocks everywhere 
being so large, a cessation of shipments for a week or ten 
days would be hardly noticed. 

The trade in the Pennsylvania grades continues without 
much change. A better movement is noticed from New York 
to Providence, and it is likely that 40c. freights are helping 
out Cambria and Somerset coals in competition with Poca- 
hontas and New River. The export demand for Georges Creek 
is tending also to increase the outlet for the more popular 
coais from Pennsylvania. From Philadelphia there has been 
a slight increase in shipments of these grades and factors 
there are likely to make a determined effort to place coal 
in new directions as the season advances. 

Water Freights are still easy, the supply of barges and 
steamers being ample to meet current demands. There is 
more of a disposition now on the part of owners to make 
charters through the season, a few such arrangements having 
been put through within a week. Single trip rates remain at 
75@8s0c., depending on the class of tonnage. 

Anthracite—Many of the shippers are not only carrying 
over a fair supply of May orders but apparently deliveries on 
the April schedule are being extended. .There is no snap to the 
trade and every wholesaler is pushing hard to place coal. 
Once the dealers take on what their storage will accommodate 
it will be several months before the market develops any- 
thing more than a hand-to-mouth demand. 

Current quotations on bituminous are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
LE Sa a $0:85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
2 OAUASTER Se SDS Saeco 2.85@2.95 
BeA ICO EDAUS er vce coos aici Rhea eine} Fe echatweskcns.e m5 $2.70@2.80 
IR ede Sees ops cs) pietdik og verve. 3.50@3.73 
MPOVINENCOT ee acct ce es eaten ee its stone 3.53@3.73 
*T.o.b. TOn cars. 


NEW YORK 


More optimistic feeling in bituminous. Operators less ag- 
gressive over new business. Satisfactory situation in anthra- 
cite. Steam coals showing a tendency to drag. 


Bituminous—The soft-coal market is in a healthier con- 
dition than a week ago. A stronger feeling of optimism pre- 
vails and the prospects for a rejuvenated market become more 
evident daily. There is plenty of coal on hand to meet any 
immediate demand. The low point in the bituminous mar- 
ket has apparently been reached and a steady progress is now 
anticipated. It will, however, be several weeks and perhaps 
months before operators will feel that conditions are what 
they should be. 

Many large consumers who are not tied up to contracts are 
buying in the open market, claiming they are able to supply 
their wants cheaper. Very few contract inquiries are being 
received by the shippers. With the market becoming stronger, 
large consumers are likely to close contracts shortly, and 
in some cases it is probable they will pay more for their 
coal than they would have a few weeks ago. This is espe- 
cially true of the higher grades. Operators are not as a rule 
pushing for new contracts. Some say they will not accept any 
new businesc for the coming fall and winter at the low prices 
that have prevailed. 

Production is not being rushed, the mines working from 
three to four days a week and a few a trifle better. The ex- 
port business is looking upward. Shipments to New Eng- 
land are increasing. 

Local quotations on various grades are as follows: 


South Port St. George Upper Mine 
Amboy Reading Ports Price 
“Georges Creek. . .$3.00@3.10$3.00@3.1083.00@3.10 ....... $1.50@1.70 
South Fork...... BAGO A OS rea dee Marat sce: PO ae st. 1.35@1.50 
Clearfield: 
Pete PMs 5.35. f DUOG2.co 252/800.) ea P 1.40 
Moemame.n..... 2-05@2.702.50@2.65 \....... $2.75@2.80 1.15@1.25 
Ordinary...... 2.45@2.55 2.40@2.560 ....... 2.60@2.70 1.00@1.10 
TMI IENG Let RIOD Serie see eg ee a wc ee 1.15@1.50 
Cambria County 2.75@2.90 2.75@2.90 .......  ....... 1.15@1.40 
Quemahoning.... , 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 
aay ee ARE aS Oe Sa 0.90@1.C60 
Tree Ser OMS OOF tics Basin ss | cee he's 0.90@1.00 
ESOT s 0 abr dG 0 an ee a 1.15@1.25 
West Virginia: 
Se ee eer 2,30@2255 2.30@2.55  ...4... 0.90@1.00 
Three-quarter... ....... 2.50@2.90 2.50@2.90 ....... 1.00@1.10 
Neempern Md... ob ee. 2.20@2.40 2.20@2.40 ....... 0.80@0.90 


Anthracite—There is little to complain of in the hard-coal 
situation. The mines are working nearly full time; ship- 
pers are kept busy and the retail dealers are being pushed to 
fill all their orders. Prospects for a good summer are en- 
couraging, although it is not expected the present pace will 
be maintained. 
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Reports from Canada and the West tell of good business 
and shipments on the Great Lakes are increasing. While the 
official tonnage figures for April are not now available it is 
evident from advance reports that there was a big increase in 
production. April business was good and the current month 
has opened up fair. But notwithstanding this better busi- 
ness some cutting of prices is being done, principally by in- 
dividuals, some reports going so far as to say that ship- 
ments are being made on less than April prices. 

Demand for the prepared sizes is about evenly divided. 
The steam coal situation remains practically unchanged. Pea 
coal continues in light demand with concessions being made 
to move tonnage. Some grades were quoted early in the week 
at $38. Buckwheat coals are moving slowly with little call 
for the poorer grades though the better qualities are finding 
a fair market. There is not an over-supply of the steam coals 
at the loading docks at present but they are beginning to 
accumulate. 

Heavier shipments to Sound points are reported, as well 
as to points along the New England coast. 

The anthracite market is now quotable on the following 
basis: 











Lower Ports Upper Ports———. 

Circular Individual Circular Individual 
BYOken ade cuechiasseere: Cree. Ob $4.65 $4.70 $4.70 
AEE Sete hendte Sar sion vn aie uk a 4.90 4.80@4.90 4.95 4.85@4.95 
BUNVE Te ee OM coe eta he OO 4.80@4.90 4.95 4.85@4.95 
Chesthutiqint S..: Wek 4 B15 4.80@5.15 5.20 4.85@5.20 
Pent Sha, Chie sade 3.35@3.50 3.05@3.30 3.40 3,00@3.15 
Wtieicwhewthirs fe». osegtes de 2.50@2.75 2.40@2.55 2.55@2.80 2.30@2.60 
ATCO MMSE eee Ate tines se 2.00@? 25 2.00@2.10 2.05@2.30 2.05@2.15 
Barleyia7 os $265 .<%s 12 GH 1.75@2.60 1.50@1.90 1.80@2.05 1.65@1.90 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite outlook less encouraging for May. Retail trade 
dull and many deaiers have full stocks. Bituminous shows no 
indication of improvement, either in demand or prices. 

Anthracite—The beginning of the month of May does not 
find the anthracite trade in the receptive condition that char- 
acterized it at the beginning of April. The retail trade has 
fallen off, and dealers are inclined to be chary about putting 
on additional supplies until they get rid of some of the coal 
they have in storage. Collections have been poor, and deal- 
ers are going slow in the matter of placing coal where thev 
are not sure of a prompt return. 

The present indications point to a dull summer, and both 
the wholesale and retail trade are likely to find rather 
hard sledding for the next three or four months. It is under- 
stood that quite a number of orders were carried over from 
April, and it is intimated that many of these will be filled at 
the April prices. 

Broken size continues in good demand, mostly on con- 
tracts. Egg and stove are also holding strong, although the 
former size can probably be bought at less than the circular. 
Chestnut is developing weakness, and the inducement of stove 
prices is probably responsible for the moving of more than 
a little of this grade. All the small sizes are on the re- 
tired list for the spring and summer, and it is understood that 
on full mining, a large percentage of these grades will go 
into stock. 

Tidewater prices as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
Brokente cha wrath Se sans Se ae otets $4.35 $4.25 
1d a eo a 2 lS arn ie gat ag 4.60 4.50@4.60 
Stove eect hide eh hee caer eee anes 4.60 4.60 
Chrestriuitn’s sisrotsteds ato: op teva sya’ Sehe elelagueoeite 4.85 4.60@4.70 


BALTIMORE 


The record export movement the feature of the trade. 
Indications are that May will see the 200,000-ton mark passed. 
Domestic situation quiet and prices remain soft. 


With a total of 193,293 tons of export coal recorded for 
the month of April, coal shippers here are looking forward 
to a still greater increase for the current month. All tide- 
water shipping terminals here are crowded with loaded coal 
cars and vessels, and it is expected that more than 200,000 
tons will be shipped foreign from Baltimore during May. 
Last week more than 46,000 tons went out and there is every 
prospect that more than 50,000 tons will move each week of 
the present month. 

The local situation is not favorable. While a good many 
of the best coals of West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
are now under contract, the demand is rather slow and the 
spot market is still heavy. 

West Virginia gas three-quarter has sold in some instances 
at 85@90c., but in other cases has been refused at less than $1. 
Slack is strong at 75c. Steam lump sells around 95c., and 
mine-run fuels at 80 to 85¢c. Best West Virginia coals sell 
at from $1.15 to $1.50. Pennsylvania low grade coals are 
offering at from 90c. to $1. High grade fuels are selling at 
the mines to the trade at $1.25 to $1.35. Some specialized 
coals of western Maryland and Pennsylvania have sold up to 
$1.60, but these are largely out of the open market. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement for week shows up well, Export shipments 
particularly heavy. Dumpings for month of April, 1,192,020 
tons. 

The movement of coal in the foreign trade still continues 
large, the Italian ports alone having taken approximately 
60,000 tons in the past week. The largest single cargo 
amounted to 9750 tons and went to Messina which port alone 
took about one-third of the coal going to Italy. The coast- 
wise movement has been heaviest to Boston, Providence, 
Portland and other New England ports although some cargoes 
have been shipped south as far as Jacksonville, Fla. In addi- 
tion to foreign and coastwise shipments considerable coal has 
been taken by the government for use of the Atlantic fleet. 

While all of the export shipments have been Pocahontas 
or New River run-of-mine, some of the coal going coastwise 
has been nut and slack and high volatile. The demand for 
nut and slack appears to have improved somewhat but little 
inquiry is being made at present for the latter. Prices on 
the various grades of coal are holding up well and so far 
as can be learned the circular is well maintained. 

During the month of April 1,192,020 tons of coal were 
shipped from Hampton Roads which compares with 1,063,719 
tons for the same month last year. Of this quantity the 
Norfolk & Western moved 627,438 tons, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. 313,327 tons and the Virginian Ry. 251,255 tons. 
Both the Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
show a decided gain over their dumpings for the same month, 
last year while the figures of the Virginian Ry. are slightly 
less. 

The following vessels sailed from Hampton Roads with 
cargoes of coal during the week Apr. 23 to 30, inclusive: 


Norfolk Destination Tons Destination Tons 
Laertis Montevideo 5332* Anglo Parodi Messina 5191 
Hermod St. Thomas 4575 Frankrig Barbados 2220 
Albania Brindisi 3164 = Italia Messina 4327 
Rosalia L. Messina 9750 Circe Spezia 3875 
Aghios Gerasimos Naples 4688 N.M. Porcello Bermuda 841 
Finn . Canal Zone 6000 Benedict Para 1250 
Antares Vera Cruz 2700 Carlo Cagliari 7139 
eee Aba hae Zone 4800 Sallie C. Marvil Pernambuco 1113 

algray enoa 5550 ; 
T. W. Dunn Pernambuco 806 eee eye A F 
Van A. Broughton Buenos Aires 3176 Corvovodo RiodeJaneiro 3600 
Ruth Buenos Aires 4200 Knud II Chaparra 3000 
Grigorios Civita Edison Light Havana 3868 
Anghelatos Vechnia 5573  +‘Toiropinos Naples 4500 
Anna Kingston 2000 *Also 200 tons of coke. 
H. G. Foss Maranhan ~ 1231 Note—Steamers are indicated by 
Heina RiodeJaneiro 3949 bold face type, all others being schoon- 
Jas. T. Maxwell Maranhan 840 ers. 
Venus Genoa 5629 Virginian Ry. dumpings for the week 
Watermouth Montevideo 5928 ended May 1 were 65,099 tons. 


Dumpings of the N. & W. Ry. for the period Apr. 25 to 30 
inclusive were 138,105 tons. The total dumpings for April 
amounted to 627,438 tons. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Rapid increase in export shipping. 
at former levels. 


Rates generally steady 


For some time past we have chartered one or two steamers 
per day for export coal. There is no question but that 
America’s export coal trade is increasing very materially, and 
it is hoped that a large portion of this increase will be 
permanent. A number of coal companies here are endeavor- 
ing to develop their export business through London agents, 
and they may be able to sell a few cargoes in this way, but 
it is apparent that colliery owners here should work direct 
with consumers at the other end. The freight market is 
“marking time” to various destinations, but to South Amer- 
ican ports the rates are easier (owing to the advancing rates 
on grain from the Plate) while to the Mediterranean quota- 
tions are a trifle firmer. Among the recent charters for ex- 
port coal were two steamers from Virginia to Rio at $9.36; 
a steamer to Santos at $9.60; a steamer to Valencia, Spain, at 
$10.80; two steamers for West Coast of Italy at $10.80; two 
steamers for coke to Valparaiso or Callao; and a number of 
steamers for coal to Lower Plate ports at or about $9.12. 


Ocean freights are now quotable on the following basis: 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana, sa. ere see $2 25@2.50 Demerara...............$5.50@6.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 8 .20@3. 00, » Bermudan.-. ee mae eae 3.50@3.75 
Cieriiiezos.ay ea aes 3. 25@38 250 EVerd: Craze anne cente 3.50 

Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75@4.00 Tampico..............: 3.50 

Sts taiciaie oa ee 3 HOGS \1te TION satay tt Ohh aa 9 36 

Dt. GLHOMAS Taos 7 ete eeS Montevideo: sc slesicws «oe 9 06 
Barbadosiceac.ie sonnets 3.75@4.00 Buenos Aires or La Plata 9.12 
Kingston soy, s0 ete 3.00@3.25 Mediterranean*......... 10.80 
Curacao wm mrnisd terion 3.75@4.00 Spain**................ 9.60@10.44 
DAUUAL Os om ere ae Ree 3.25@3.50 Valparaiso}. ........c8. 6.72 
Guantanamo::........:.. 3:25@3.50 Marseilles...\.....+225 9.60@10.44 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only annroximate. 
* To a direct port not east of the West coast of Italy, Spain excluded. 
+ With 800 tons per day discharge. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
’ **Spanish dues for account. 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Colusa Atlantic Range Tiburon 3622 $6.50 
Colusa Atlantic Range San Diego 5000 to : 

7500 7.00 

Bonvilston British Philadelphia River Plate 1815 9.36 
Mathilde Norwegian Baltimore Havana 1346 
Florence M. Belding Philadelphia Cienfuegos 493 
Eagle Wing New York Charleston 1076 

Wm. Booth Philadelphia Wiscasset 435 1.00 
Samuel P. Bowers Norfolk San Juan, P.R. 526 

Maasdijk Dutch Atlantic Range Rio Janeiro 2935 9.36 

Bendew British Virginia Valencia 2305 10.08 

Foreign Baltimore Virginia 6000 10.32 

Foreign Virginia Montevideo 5500 8.88 

Ella M. Willey Norfolk Rio Janeiro 735 scan 

Fanny C. Bowen Philadelphia Mayport 892 0.95 

Sophie H. Dutch Norfolk River Plate 1864 9.36 
Henrik Ibsen Norwegian Atlantic Range Barcelona 2960 

Heighington British Atlantic Range Barcelona 1827 9.12 
Eliofilo Italian Philadelphia Messina 2395 
Itasca Philadelphia New Orleans 989 
Alicia B. Crosby Norfolk Brazil 1016 
George E. Walcott Norfolk Para 1388 
Evelyn W. Hinkly Norfolk Azores 558 

J. Frank Seavey Philadelphia Summerside, 

ole 336 $1.85 
Evanger Norwegian Baltimore Nipe Bay 1326 
New Orleans Philadelphia New Orleans 1017 
Primus (bark) Norwegian Norfolk Buenos Ayres 1019 
Dagny (bark) Norwegian Norfolk Rio Janeiro 1034 
Ferm (bark) Norwegian Norfolk Pernambuco 1898 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners, 
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PUPAL 


PITTSBURGH 


Mine operations continue at about 50%, with hardly any 
eontracting. Both contract and free coal are at low prices. 
Poor outlook in Lake trade. 


The coal trade of the Pittsburgh district has experienced 
little if any improvement since last report. A little Lake 
coal is now moving but the movement is very small indeed 
for the beginning of May, and there is little prospect of 
anything like a normal business before the beginning of 
July. Scarcely any merchant coal is moving to the Lake 
trade, or is even being inquired about, the shipments being 
almost entirely by regular shippers who have their own 
sources of supply. From the present outlook it is possible 
that the whole season will pass without much coal being 
bought for Lake shipment. 

Demand from manufacturers has shown no increase in the 
past week, and in some quarters there is even reported a 


slight decrease. The domestic demand is very small. Opera- 
tions in the Pittsburgh district continue at about 50% of 
capacity, some mines operating at less than this rate and 


others being -closed, while a few are working at close to 
capacity. 

Prices continue as irregular as ever. There can scarcely 
be said to be a contract market, though $1.15 for mine-run 
is usually named as the objective point. This same figure, 
however, represents about what has been done in occasional 
transactions for %-in. Lake coal. For prompt lots last week’s 
quotations are repeated, the figures being subject to shading 
upon occasion as formerly: Slack, 75@80c.; nut and slack, 
90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 
1%-in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous still quiet, but doing a little better, according 
to jobbers. Operators not so hopeful. Anthracite about 
normal. 


Bituminous—The more sanguine members of the jobbing 
trade are positive that the demand is better than it was and 
though they admit that prices are about 10c. lower than a 
year ago, they are somewhat better than during the past 
month. The Canadian trade is about as dull as ever, and this 
injures Buffalo more than any other market could. Quite a 
good many shippers here depend on that trade very largely. 
As a rule the Canadians take the view that their factories 
will soon get war orders enough to keep them running. There 
is said to be a large amount of bituminous coal on car service; 
it does not appear to be in excess here, though there is 
always some. City jobbers are receiving letters from mine 
owners urging them to take coal which cannot be placed 
elsewhere. The general opinion is that there will be a slow 
increase in activity for a month or two and then something 
better. One difficulty is that not a few wise consumers are 
depending exclusively on demurrage coal and refuse to con- 
sider a purchase till it is offered to them below the regular 
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market. No real improvement is possible under such con- 
_ ditions. ; 

There is not enough new strength to the bituminous 
market to make any advance in prices likely right away. 
Quotations continue at: $2.70 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 for 
three-quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, with 
$2.50 for smokeless. 

Anthracite—The trade is quiet, but there is no complaint, 
as sales are never heavy at this time of the year. Some of the 
shipping agents state that there is a shortage of coal and 
there is apparently a better demand for it eastward than 
there is to the west. Lake shipments are rather light, being 
99,000 tons for the week. Some of the companies report that 
they are merely taking care of their small customers at the 
minor Lake ports, as they still have a sufficient supply at the 
larger centers. Locally there is some price cutting in anthra- 
cite. 

TOLEDO 


Some movement of Lake coal but it is still light. 
unchanged but weak. 


There are some boats loading here but not much Lake 
coal is yet moving nor is it expected that there will be any 
really heavy shipping until June or July, because of the 
heavy stocks at the upper docks. The unsettled condition 
at the Ohio mines is also affecting the situation and very 
little hope is expressed here of an early settlement of the 
labor difficulties. The domestic trade has fallen off consider- 
ably and steam coal is not moving very freely. It is still 
early for the summer contracts on anthracite coal although it 
is expected that there will be the usual demand for summer 
delivery within the next two or three weeks. Prices are not 
holding very close to the list. 


COLUMBUS 


Duliness still characterizes the coal trade in Ohio. Some 
little activity is shown in Lake business. Steam market is 
dull, 


Some slight stir is noted in the Lake trade but the season 
is slow in opening. Coal men generally are still playing a 
waiting game, hoping for something to turn up to inject 
activity in the market. 

Retailers are only buying what they must have to piece 
out the season and consequently their orders are small. 
Most of the dealers have cleaned up fairly well and this is 
taken as an indication for good business when the stocking 
season arrives. 

Steam trade is slow in every way. Manufacturing is not 
increasing to any extent and as a result fuel requirements are 
not large. A large part of the fuel for steam purposes is 
being purchased in the open market at the cheap prices which 
prevail; as a result contracting is a difficult matter at this 
time. Some railroads are using considerable coal. 

Lake trade is showing some activity but it will be July 1 
before it is in full blast. Some cargoes have moved from the 
Lower Lake ports to the Northwest. The docks of the Upper 
Lake ports are still congested and the interior movement is 
rather slow. Chartering of boats is now more active. With 
the opening of the Lake trade there is a softening in the 
prices for small sizes which is usual for this period. 

Production in Ohio fields is still low. In the Hocking 
Valley the output is estimated at but 25% of normal and the 
Jackson field reports about the same output. In Massillon, 
Cambridge and Crooksville the output is not more than 35%. 
Pomeroy Bend reports about 40% of the average. 

Some demand for anthracite is noted and prices are down 
some from the winter levels. 

Prices in the Ohio field are: 


Prices 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump.............. $1.45 $1550 wii 1 ae 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
‘Three-quarter inch............ 1.25 1.30 1.25 
MRED AME caren d « kividis wv" so Saws 1.15 1.25 1.15 
OTS ee eee cee 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.70 0.70 0.65 
OT ul) CY 0 |S a 0.60 0.60 0.55 
CINCINNATI 
Business slow, but agencies continue optimistic. Domestic 


trade is behind the season. Steam demand better, but prices 
unsatisfactory. Producing conditions are good. 


Both consumers and producers are of the opinion that 
business is going to improve and the feeling is mildly opti- 
mistic. However, the movement remains rather sluggish. 
Extremely warm weather has virtually cut off the domestic 
demand for immediate consumption, and the usual spring 
movement is slow getting under way. There is a large pro- 
duction of screenings and prices are rather unsatisfactory, 
being 10 or 15¢., according to grade, below normal; but the 
expected improvement in the industrial situation is relied 
upon to remedy this in the near future. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Move to prevent price cutting. Slack still short. Some 
shipments to the Lakes, 

The mining companies are doing what they can to prevent 
price cutting which is reported here and there and groups 
of operators are holding meetings to try to control this 
practice. Some Kentucky coal is going to the Lake district, 
especially from the Big Sandy section and there is no change 
in the shortage as to steam coals. Prices are quoted at from 
$1.40 to $1.75 for block, $1.25 for egg and 50 to 70c. for nut 
and slack in the eastern field; there is no nut and slack on 
the market in the west, all that produced being absorbed on 
contracts. Money is free und this is helping stocking opera- 
tions somewhat. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Trade quiet. Stock ships for Europe taking large tonnages. 


There is no change over recent depressed conditions except 
on the river front, where trade shows some activity owing 
to an unusual number of vessels in port, most of them for 
war cargoes. An abnormal amount of coal is being taken 
aboard the stock ships, as a sort of ballast. There is no 
domestic demand. The steam consumption is slightly better. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Better tone sentimentally but quotations unchanged. 
duction continues at close of 300,000 tons weekly. 


The coke market continues to show an improved tone 
sentimentally, but there has been little activity and prices 
are not quotably higher though there does not seem to be 
much coke left at minimum prices. The Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
is rumored to have contracted with the Rainey interests 
for about 20,000 tons of coke a month, from July to June 
at $1.95. As this interest has the contract to June 30 the 
rumor is generally credited. Prices on coke are on a scale 
up, according to the period of delivery, and are still quotable 
as follows: Prompt furnace, $1.55@1.60; contract furnace to 
June 30, $1.60@1.65; contract furnace to Dec. 31, $1.75; prompt 
foundry, $2@2.35; contract foundry, $2.20@2.30, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 24 at 
299,493 tons, an increase of 1271 tons, and shipments at 
294,995 tons, a decrease of 1349 tons. 

Buffalo—There is not much improvement in the local de- 
mand, though there are reports of some stir in the Connells- 
ville district. As a rule the trade does not credit the reports, 
positively as they are made by one or two leading shippers. 
There is an increase of iron activity here, but nothing sig- 
nificant can be made of it till it has continued for some time. 
The general feeling is better than it was. Quotations remain 
on the basis of $4.15 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry 
and $3.15 for stock coke. 

Chicago—The market is very quiet for both furnace and 
foundry sizes with prices steady, but some domestic shipments 
have been sold at a sacrifice. Prices are as follows: By- 
product, $4.45@4.65; Connellsville, $4.60@4.75; Wise County, 
$4.50@4.65; gas coke, $3.75@4; furnace, $4.50@4.65. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Market generally apathetic. Screenings in good demand. 
A uniform effort in all directions to maintain prices, 


Dullness still characterizes the coal trade. Only a little 
tonnage is being absorbed by the country dealers, and con- 
tracting is sluggish. Several operators who have taken a 
good many contracts have stated that they will accept no 
more tonnage for shipment this season at prevailing prices, 
and there seems to be a reluctance on the part of some 
shippers to contract the higher grades at this time. 

Mining in Indiana and Illinois is less brisk than for a 
number of years past. In Ince’ana and central Illinois a 
number of operators have closed down additional mines for 
the summer months, and state emphatically they will not 
be reopened until there is a better demand for coal. 

The quantity of consignment coal now arriving in the 
Chicago market is negligible, and the few shipments received 
are sold without creating any disturbance. The general 
tendency to sustain prices is very noticeable in all grades 
and sizes of coal and ‘is undoubtedly bearing fruit. 
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CHICAGO 


Steam coals fairly steady but domestic market has prac- 
tically suspended. Mines closing down. Low price Kentucky 
fuels a disturbing factor. Anthracite less active than antici- 
pated. 

The demand for steam coal from Franklin County mines 
has been steady. Screenings from this district are strong 
at favorable prices. Domestic sizes are inactive, but prices 
are maintained on such shipments as are made. Some Wil- 
liamson County operators have been crushing lump coal for 
steam purposes. The demand for Saline County fuel has 
lesSened as compared with other southern Illinois districts. 

No change has occurred in the Indiana situation, and the 
demand is about on a parity with last week. It is said that 
the output of the Indiana mines for last year will be at 
least 250,000 tons less than in the year before. The demand 
for steam coal is better than on any other grade, and produc- 
tion of steam sizes about equals requirements at this time. 

Springfield coal is flat. Several important operations are 
being closed down for the summer months. 

Kentucky coals are spiritless, and several shipments have 
been sold here during the past week at unheard of mine prices 
in order to move the coal. The eastern Kentucky operators 
are not at all backward in meeting competition from splint 
coals, which has a disturbing tendency. Low prices have 
been made to move unsold splint coal in this market. 

The smokeless situation is mixed. Some offerings have 
been made this week at very low prices, while other shippers 
are holding strong on future deliveries. No particular im- 
provement has developed in the demand for smokeless coals 
during the past week. Some Maryland mine-run smokeless 
has been offered at a price of 70c. per ton at the mines 
without any takers. 

Anthracite was less active during the closing days of the 
month than was expected, and orders thus far placed for May 
shipment are short of last year. The country dealers and 
city yards did comparatively little stocking in April. 


Williamson and 


Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lamp. /). 2+ $1.25@1-35 “$135 $1.35@1.50 $1.30@1.50 $1.35@1.50 
4-in. lump.. cP ee ewe 1.35@1.45 eer = 
Steam lump nora! oe 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.30 Et 
23-in.lump. 1.20@1.30 1.20@1.30 1.25@1.35 Lane Y 2343 
li-in.lump. 1.25 1.25 1}36@4;40.-422.54 He 
Mine-run... 1.10 1.00@1.05 1.00@1 20 1.00@1.10 ae 
Egg........ 1.25@1.35 1.30@1.35 1.30@1.45 1.20@1.30 ey 
No.lwashed 1,25 Bt at 1.65 ‘ee 1.35@1.50 
No.2washed £.25 LTD Pate 1.35@1.50 
6x3-in. egg. eens bey oF ; ioe. 1.50 
INGGS isk. oe 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.20 tes 
No. l nut... 1.25@1.35 fae o>4 ues ete 
No. 2 nut 1.25@1.35 F . eon 55 ES ae: 
Sereenings.. 0.85@0.90 0.80 0.80@0.95 0.75@0.80 0.90 

N. Riv. & 

Saline Co. FE. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.30@1.40 $1.50@1.60 $1.50@1.60 1.40@1.60 
li-in.lump. 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.35 +. Leite 
Mine-run... 1.00@1.10 ae 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.25 
fgg........ 1.20@1.35 1.00@1.10 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 y Wier 
Wat... ites apis: 1.30@1.40 ...... 
Sereenings.. 0.75@0.85 SS 7 


Knox & Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.25@1.35; 3-in. lump, 
$1.10@1.15; 5-in. egg, $1.10@1.15; 3-in. egg, $1.10@1.15; mine- 
run, $1@1.05. Screenings 80 to 90c. 


ST. LOUIS 
Screenings holding fairly active but otherwise the market 
is heavy. Mine operations much curtailed. 


About the only coal moving is a small tonnage for the 
Terminal R.R. and a few other roads that are buying on the 
open market. Screenings are holding up fairly well, both 
Standard and Carterville at about 85c. for the former and 90c. 
for the latter; these sizes are liable to be still stronger during 
the next week or so. There is absolutely no domestic demand 
at all, and such sizes as are moving are going to manufactur- 
ing plants at steam prices. The past week has seen a fairly 
large amount of anthracite moving in. There is also a little 
smokeless, but the tonnage is extremely light. 

The current month will probably show up better than 
April, but there is nothing to indicate that prices will be 
any higher. Mines in the Standard field are working about 
two days a week, and a great many of them have suspended 
operations indefinitely. In the Williamson-Franklin County 
field many operations have shut down for repairs, and others 
are working two and three days a week. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Conditions generally unchanged but some mines report an 
improvement. No betterment in railroad or industrial demand. 
Screenings sell easily at good prices, 

There’s nothing in the weather or other influence to make 
much change in the mining conditions. Operators report that 
the demand from railroads and factories holds to a steady 
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Mining companies are watching closely for signs of 
material improvement in factory requirements but there is 
nothing marked in this direction yet. The temperature in 
Indiana has been ranging from 50 to 90 deg. Screenings. 
continue in good demand at 85c. to 90c., which is an un- 
usually good price. Most of the mines are not averaging 
much above half time but there are some that report a 
better schedule the last two weeks than for a long time in 
the past. 


level. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Market down to a summer basis and no change anticipated 
until late in the fall. 

The wholesale demand has increased slightly due to in- 
creased operations of the factories and larger industries, but 
the prices still remain unchanged. Only a few retail yards 
have any coal on hand and most of them have gone out of 
business for the summer. 
supplying coal to buildings but this practically amounts to 
nothing. No change in the price is now looked for until 
late in the summer months or early in the fall. 


STUY 


PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during March 
and the previous two months: 


Screens 


Eaton 

















January February ———Mareh———. 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Coal....... 2,293,406 2,917,834 1,906,210 2,385,243 2,094,607 3,173,972 
Cokescseglt: 221,395 274,955 232,111 265,380 257,099 356,164 
Total.... 2,514,801 3,192,789 2,138,321 2,650,623 2,351,706 3,530,136 
STEEN 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Still considerable uncertainty in the trade and prices high. 
Labor situation continues serious. 

Apr. 23—There are still several very disturbing factors in 
the coal industry which are acting detrimentally. The threat- 
ened labor trouble in South Wales is causing considerable 
anxiety, while 
difficult. Freights tend to become higher, and with many 
boats off the market buying is not so regular as it should 
be. In the Cardiff market this factor is causing a material 
easing in values of secondary and lower descriptions, while 
the same cause operates against forward business in the 
Newcastle market, Particulars of the Norwegian State Ry.’s. 
contract show that about 33,000 tons have been bought, 
chiefly Newcastle district steams and Derbyshire coal. The 
price of the Derbyshire coal for shipment at Immingham is 
$6.48 to $6.60 f.o.b., and of best steam coals $7.44 per ton f.o.b. 
—‘The Iron & Coal Trade Review.” 


May 5—Cable reports are to the effect that the exportation 
of coal and coke has been prohibited except to British posses- 
sions, protectorates and allied countries. There will be a 
committee appointed, however, to consider applications for 
exports to prohibited destinations. 


Apr. 23—Market conditions are without improvement and 
the outlook for the remainder of the month is not vary sat- 
isfactory from the exporters’ point of view. Tonnage arrivals 
are low and there are fears of pit stoppages in the near fu- 


ture. Quotations are approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $7.80@8.04 
Best seconds............ Nominal Seconds). a.5Ghie eee 7.68@7 .80 
Secondsscc ese oeewien $7.92@8.40 Best Cardiff coals....... 5.16@5. 28 
Best dry coals.......... 8.16@8.64 Cargo smalls........... 4.44@4. 56 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Chartering is fairly active and rates show a 
further advance. Rates are approximately on the following 


basis: 

Gibraltar..... $4.80 Naples.......... $7.56 Las Palmas...... $5.28 

Marseilles. . . 8.69 Venic. uta 9.60 St. Vincent.,..... 5.40 

Algiers.... 5.79 Alexandria....... 7.80 Rio de Janeiro.... 7.20 

GetiOn ee okie 7.56 Port Said........ 7.68 Monte Video..... 6.96 
River Plate...... 7.20 


Note—These quotations are based on an exchange rate 
of 24c. to one shilling. 


There has been a light business in 


in that and other districts the shipping is. 
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Northern Securities Co. 


Pres. Jas. J. Hill reports, in part for the fiscal year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1914, as follows: 

There has been no change during the past fiscal year in 
the investments of the company. The net income is sub- 
stantially the same as last year, the slight decrease shown 
being due to the payment last year of the U. S. income tax 
‘for 1913. The bills payable have been reduced $20,000 to 
$120,000 on Dee. 31, 1914. The directors have declared a divi- 
-dend of 2% on the capital stock, payable on this date. 
| The regular dividend of 8% per annum has been received 
from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. Co. 

The Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. has paid no dividend during 
the year upon its capital stock. The officers advise us that 
its operations during the earlier part of the year were ona 
satisfactory basis, but subsequently-were reduced, owing to 
the general depression in business. Following the previous 
policy, the net earnings have been applied to the improve- 
ments and betterments and to the continued reduction of its 
floating debt. 





RESULTS FOR CALENDAR YEARS 


1914 1913 1912 
Dividends from C. B. & Q. RR. 

OS ASS eee $119,704 $119,704 $119,704 
Tere SNORE PGBS (yo. igi as ee | eas) sige 
tore eke Rene eas ews 34 

motal receipts. .......---...- $119,704 $119,704 $119,738 
Deduct—taxes...............-- 4,461 3,477 3,477 

Administration expenses.. . . 12,592 12,909 15,521 

Interest on loans...........- 4,795 4,918 5,615 

eetdernds so iee. ek. 6a: 4) @) 79,072 (2) 79,072 (2) 79,068 

Total deductions............ $100,920 $100,377 $103,681 
OS eee sur $18,784 sur $19,327 sur $16,057 

BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 831 

1914 1913 Debits— 1914 1913 
Organizationexp $85,048 $85,048 Capital stock... $3,954,000 $3,954,000 
Investments.... 26,599,975 6,599,954 Div. unclaimed. 5 5 
MT sR oiss ss 59,757 60,922 Bills payable.. .. 120,000 140,000 
U.S. income tax. <2u8 cts. 
Surplus, 2. ica" - b2,670,703 2,651,919 
Total........ $6,744,780 $6,745,924 Total? 2s. $6,744,780 $6,745,924 


a The item of investments includes in 1914, 14,963 shares Chicago Burlington 
& Quincy R.R., valued at $2,858,788; 27,552 shares Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., 
Ltd., $3,741,166 and $21 N. S. fractional scrip $22. 

b Before deducting 2% dividend paid Jan. 10, 1915. 


Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 5, p. 390. 


Lehigh @ Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. 


President Charles F. Huber reports under date of Sept. 24 
as follows: 

Resuics—From the surplus for the year, $3,343,478, divi- 

dends Nos. 9 and 10 were paid Dec. 22, 1913, and June 23, 1914 
($3.25 per share, or 64%, each, making 13% for the year), 
aggregating $1,197,300, and leaving a balance from the year’s 
operations of $2,146,178. Of this last amount there was ap- 
propriated for a new breaker, new general shops and supply 
store $500,000, and for sundry adjustments $42,977, making the 
balance carried to profit and loss $1,603,200. 
Coal—We mined and shipped during the year 5,222,343 tons 
of coal, an increase of 34,122 tons, and 98,059 tons were pur- 
ehased, a decrease of 443,499 tons over previous year. The 
tonnage of prepared sizes sold, including lump, equaled 
65.93%, and of pea and smaller 34.07%. 

Changes in Property Account—Surface land sold, ete, ($25,- 
879), and depreciation of yards and wharves, marine equip- 
ment, colliery improvements and culm banks aggregated 
$156,720; less coal property purchased, etc., $36,068; net de- 
crease, $120,651. 

Sinking Fund for the Consolidated Loan—The amount on 
deposit was increased by payment June 1, 1914, of $460,000 
and by $60,561 interest received from investments. Amount 
in fund June 1, 1914, $1,947,390, viz.: Invested in interest-bear- 
ing bonds, $1,945,974; cash, $1416. 
 Leases—The payments under coal leases for rentals in ex- 
-eess of coal mined during the current year amounted to $7786, 
which has been charged to operating expenses. 
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Improvements—The Buttonwood Colliery, acquired under 
purchase from the Parrish Coal Co., has been thoroughly 
rehabilitated and modernized, both as to outside and inside 
operation. The two collieries, Parrish and Buttonwood, have 
been connected by a tunnel and the output of Parrish will be 
handled through the Buttonwood breaker. The track between 
Inman and Buttonwood collieries has been completed and the 
output of Inman will also be taken to Buttonwood. 

Development and improvement work has been carried on 
at all collieries to a large extent, so that the operations gen- 
erally are in position to maintain output at a reasonable cost. 

Plans are now under way for the construction of a new 
breaker and a general rehabilitation of the plant at Wanamie 
colliery. The present undersized breaker was erected in 1868. 

Taxes—Taxes for the year have shown a further increase, 
and amounted to 20c. per ton of output. The appeals from 
time to time in the local courts are still pending, and no de- 
cision has yet been handed down in a case tried in January, 
1913. In the interim, taxes have been paid under protest, in 
the hope that we may some time reach an equitable and 
definite basis of valuation on coal lands. In the matter of the 
so called tonnage tax, levied pursuant to Act of Assembly 
passed June 27, 1913,, appeals have been filed and no payment 
will be made until the validity of the Act has been finally 
passed upon by the courts. 


TONNAGE, EARNINGS, EXPENSES, ETC. 





Tonnage shipped— 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 
From co.’s lands by co... 3,598,523 3,686,394 2,836,117 3,042,486. 
Leased lands Dy GG. eee 1,390,418 1,361,521 1,087,109 1,104,545 
Washeries by co.......... 233,402 140,306 62,198 137,411 
Co.'s lands by tenants... 756,974 884,998 844,888 967,933 
Leased lands by tenants.. 18,522 103,372 161,001 115,024 
Washeries by tenants.. ... 8,121 66,731 107,237 171,943 

oetalhor alle. ates: 6,000,961 6,243,321 5,098,552 5,539,345 

Earnings— 

Coalisaless. > ote ee $17,930,990 $20,085,620 $18,271,001 $16,390,244 
Coal m‘ned by tenants... 240,948 316,850 306,928 350,032 
Miscellaneous........... 272,875 226,094 164,695 139,299 

BP OCGE tcc. he nic ian ome $18,444,813 $20,628,564 $18,742,624 $16,879,575 

Expenses— 

Mining coal and repairs. . $8,260,921 $7,881,079 $6,450,714 $6,297,131 
Colliery improvements... 317,125 $37,187 261,181 209,743 
Royalty leased prop’ties. . 401,822 395,257 341,089 341,156 
Coal purchased.......... 142,060 1,246,470 1,691,392 1,756,014 
Transp., yard and ag’y. 

ORD a eee ke cee 3,828,542 4,451,284 3,885,289 3,876,863 
General expenses... ..... 131,384 126,701 119,219 124,562 
Taxes, state and local.... 1,018,340 691,706 689,535 631,887 
Taxes; Pederale <..cnccenn 49,083 35,3738 29,934 17,193 
ingurante,. atoms a 20,484 19,781 16,386 16,180 
Maintenance of prop’ty. . 3,952 7,676 ye” ee 
Val. of coal sold from stk.. Cr424,528 Cr172,732 1,469,465 152,657 

Otel sicnromt Ue sited eras 13,749,185 15,019,733 14,982,263 13,423,386 
Net earnings............ 4,695,628 5,608,831 3,760,361 3,456,189 

Deduct— 

Fixed interest on bonds.. . 679,840 724,690 814,390 814,390 
Depletion funds. ........ 672,311 461,090 460,000 460,000 
Dividends (13 %)........ 1,197,300 1,197,625 1,197,625 1,197,625 

Total deductions...... 2,549,450 2,383,405 2,472,015 2,472,015 

Surpls 704..Sitidas 2,146,178 3,225,426 1,288,346 984,174 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 
1914 1913 1914 1913 

Assets— $ $ Liabilities— $ $ 
Property and Capital stock... 9,210,000 9,210,000 

equip......... 28,915,895 29,036,546 Funded debt (see 
Advanced royal- “Ry. & Ind.” 

ties for coal. . 1 1 SO ds caches 16,996,000 16,996,000 
Geshe hoc neNe 507,929 299,562 Depletion fund— 

Cash for coup., coal lands.... 2,134,711 1,466,252 

GUA ate as 12,265 6,531 Vouch. and pay- 

Bills and accts. - TOME a4 a i 1,051,812 908,150 
rec........... 2,237,661 5,393,640 Coup., ete., un- 

Coal on hand... 707,288 282,760 rl eric Ane 13,665 10,006 

Land contracts Int., mine rents, 

not due. . ; 8,092 10,076 ete., notdue.. 1,009,964 564,991 
Insur., adv. pay- Reserve for— 

manta £As0 36,337 48,605 New collieries. 1,597,682 1,781,408 
Materials and Breaker and , 

supplies <i 428,502 407,116 shops. 500,000  «..... 
Securities of com- Land susp. acct. 11,860 14,810 

panies owned 371,001 281,001 Suspense accts... 79,145 59,015 
Marketable Sink. fund in- 

securs........ 5,539,616 372,596 COW: eves 107,390 ‘ : 
Sinking fund.... 1,947,390 1,426,829 Profit and loss.. 8,398,481 6,795,280 

ens i 398,733 240,648 —$—$—<$<$<—<—$5 
yes Total........ 41,110,710 37,805,912 


Total......... 41,110,710 37,805,912 
Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 5, p. 230. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
ket stability and inculcating sound business principles im 


the coal trade. 
+Indicates contracts regarding which official 
has been receivrd. 


information 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
397 Board of Education Lorain OIG ieee eee ee 
487 City Light & Water Plant Reading Ohio 2000b_. eee 
501 City Government Sullivan Til. 1200b 665 
534 Booth Fisheries Co. Chicago Ill. 708 
555 Board of Education Bridgeport Conn. 3500a 709 
556 Board of Education Grand Rapids Mich. 3700 709 
556 Board of Education Grand Rapids Mich. 3750 709 
BOL Highway Commission Brockton Mass. 3000ab 709 
558 Board of Education Hamilton Ohio 2000b 794 
559 Light & Water Dept. Bremen Ind. 2000 708 
560 Board of Education Auburn N. Y. 900a 709 
561 Board of Education Racine Wis. 2000 709 
562 City Government Clarksdale Miss. 5500 709 
565 Elec. Light & Water Wks. Whitehall Mich. 1000 709 
609 Board of Education Munhall! Penn. b 795 

a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. e Coke. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


+No. 78—Detroit, Mich.—Bids on this contract (pp. 275, 
398) will be received until 3 p.m., May 11, instead of Mar. 1, 
as previously announced. Bids are to cover fuel requirements 
of the Public Lighting Co., for the fiscal year ending June 
3024-15916; Specifications may be obtained on application. 
Address Secy. F. T. Bowler, Public Lighting Co., 56 East 
Atwater St., Detroit, Mich. 


+No. 448—Springfield, Mass.—Bids on this contract (p. 627), 
which provides for furnishing the Springfield Armory with 
its coal requirements during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
will be received until 2 p.m., May 24 instead of Apr. 15 as 
previously announced. A bond for $3000 will be required of 
all bidders. Address Depot Quartermaster, Springfield Arm- 
ory, Springfield, Mass. 

+No. 542—Harvey, Dl.—This contract (p. 708), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Buda Co., 
will be made on 6x2-in. egg instead of lump coal, as previously 
noted. Address Pur. Agt. L. C. Curl, the Buda Co., Harvey, Ill. 


+No. 548S—Washington, D. C.—Bids received on this con- 
tract (p. 709), which provides for furnishing the District of 
Columbia with coal for the fiscal year beginning July 1 
were as follows per gross ton: BITUMINOUS. James Chap- 
man, 2000 tons of mine-run for delivery at Blue Plains, D. C., 
$3.78 (Jenner coal); 700 tons of mine-run for delivery at 
Industrial Home School and Tuberculosis Hospital, $3.88 
(Jenner coal); 15,000 tons of mine-run, miscellaneous delivery, 
$3.45 (Jenner coal); 125 tons semibituminous (splint or lump) 
for delivery to Fire Department steamers, $5.64; 6000 tons of 
mine-run for delivery at District Pumping Plant, $3.25; same, 
delivered at contractors’ yards, $3; 4800 tons of mine-run, 
delivered at Sewage Pumping Station, $3.35 (George’s Creek 
coal). W. A. Smoot & Co., 6000 tons for delivery at the 
Workhouse, $3.27 (George’s Creek coal); 1000 tons for use on 
tugboats, $3.27 (George’s Creek coal); 4000 tons gas coal for 
same delivery, $3.38 (Fairmont). Enterprise Fuel Co., 6000 
tons of mine-run for delivery at District Pumping Plant (or 
at the contractors’ yards), $3.40 (“Quality” coal); 6000 tons of 
mine-run for delivery at the Workhouse, $3.23 (‘“Quality” 
coal); 1000 tons of same for use in tugboats, $3.33 (“Quality” 
coal); 4000 tons of gas coal for same delivery, $3.30 (Fair- 
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mont). Ward W. Griffith, 700 tons of mine-run coal for 
delivery at the Industrial Home School, $3.75 (Jenner coal). 
Commercial Coal Co., 15,000 tons of mine-run for’ miscel=7 
laneous delivery, $3.76 (White Oak New River coal, and $3.61 
for Borman coal); 2500 tons for delivery at District Building, 
$3.49 (White Oak New River coal)... John P. Agnew & Co, 
6000 tons of mine-run coal for delivery at the Workhouse, 
93.39 (New River coal); 1000 tons of same for use on tugboat, 
$3.36 (Orenda coal); 4000 tons of gas coal for same delivery, 
$3.37 (Fairmont or Mt. Carbon coal). Walter H. Marlow, — 
15,000 tons for miscellaneous delivery, $3.65 (Jenner coal); 
6000 tons of mine-run for delivery at District Pumping Station 
(or at contractors’ yards), $3.33; 2500 tons for delivery at 
District Buildings, $2.98 (Jenner coal); 4800 tons of mine-run - 
for delivery at Sewage Pumping Stations, $3.53 (Jenner coal), 
ANTHRACITE. James Chapman, 650 tons of red ash stove, 
$7.38; 100 tons of white ash chestnut, $7.12; 5000 tons of 
white ash egg, $6.23; 1000 tons of white ash furnace, $5.94; 
1400 tons of white ash stove, $6.98; 550 tons of white ash 
furnace, $6.23. Walter H. Marlow, 650 tons of red ash stove, 
$7.45; 100 tons of white ash chestnut, $7.10; 5000 tons of white 
ash chestnut, $6.24; 1000 tons of white ash furnace, $5.98; 1400 
tons of white ash stove, $6.98; 550 tons of white ash furnace 
coal, $6.38. All anthracite bids submitted were for Philadel- 
phia & Reading coal. Address Purchasing Officer, District 
of Columbia, Room 320 District Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


#No. 558S—Hamilton, Ohio—Bids on this contract (pp. 709, 
794), which provides for furnishing the local Board of Edu-- 
cation with its fuel requirements during the ensuing year, 
will be received until noon, May 19, instead of May 12, as pre- 
viously announced. Address Clk. Charles F. Holdefer, Board 
of Education, Hamilton City School District, Hamilton, Ohio. 


No. 577—Davenport, Ilowa—The Davenport Water Co. has 
already covered its coal requirements until Apr. 1, 1916 (p. 
749) and will not again be in the market until that time. 
Address Davenport Water Co., Davenport, Iowa. iy 


f 
+No. 586—Utica, N. ¥.—The bids on this contract (p. 749), — 
which provides for furnishing the various city denartmenialy 
with coal, were as follows: 
nut, $6.835@6.85. Clark-Davis Coal Co., stove, $6.10@6.60; nut, 
$6.85@6.85. Sang & Reusswig, pea, $5@5.25; buckwheat, $3.75. 
Address Secy. of the Bd. of Contract and Supply Walter W. 


Briggs, City (all SUtroaee Nae Ls 


+No. 638—Baltimore, Md.—The bids on this contract (p. 
796), which provides for supplying the vessels in the United 
States Coast Guard are opened at the office of the collector 
at this port, and forwarded at once to the Coast Guard depot 
at Washington. Address Collector W. S. Ryan, Custom House, 
Baltimore, Md. : : 


Emil J. George, egg, $6.10@6.60; 










+No. 653—Toronto, Can.—Tenders on this contract (p. 709), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., have been called for and contracts may 
be let at any time. Address Canadian Pacific Ry.. King and 
Yonge Sts., Toronto, Can. 


New Business 


+No. 640—Fall River, Mass.—The City Government at this 
place will be in the market on June 1 for about 8000 tons 
of anthracite and bituminous coal. The current contract was 
closed at $6.80 per ton for the anthracite, and $4.50 for the 
bituminous. The call for bids is advertised and the purchase 
made through local dealers. Address Superintendent of 
Public Buildings, City Hall, Fall River, Mass. 


+No. 641—Detroit, Mich.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until noon, May 7, for furnishing coal 
as follows: Anthracite, 400 tons; 2500 tons of large bitumin- 
ous; for delivery at 20 different schools; 150 tons of large 
size semi-bituminous for delivery at one school; 23,000 tons 
of small size bituminous for delivery at 95 different schools. 
All the anthracite coal that can be received and stored must 
be delivered during July and August, and 75% of the bitu- 
minous coal must be delivered before Sept. 1, Bidders on the 
bituminous contract must furnish a certified check for $500 
and the successful bidder will be required to furnish a bond 
for $10,000. Payments will be made on an analysis basis. 
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Specifications and proposal bklanks may be had on application 
Address Secy. Charles A. Gadd, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Mich. 


+ No. 642—River Rouge, Mich.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until 7 p.m., May 11, for furnishing about one car 
per week of West Virginia mine-run coal to the City Lighting 
Plant at this place. Bids should be made f.o.b. on cars at the 
Municipal Lighting Plant switch. All bids must be accom- 
panied by a certified check for $200. Address Village Clk. 
Louis Laginess, River Rouge, Mich. 


+No,. 643—Lansing, Mich.—Bids will be received by the 
state Board of Education, until noon, May, 15, for furnishing 
approximately 5000 tons of coal, for the normal schools at 
Ypsilanti, Kalamazoo and Mt. Pleasant. Address Secy. Fred 
L. Keeler, State Board of Education, Lansing, Mich. 


+No. 644—Fort Hancock, N. J.—Proposals will be issued 
about May 15 by the U. S. Army to supply the fuel require- 
ments at this place for the ensuing year. The tonnages in- 
volved are as follows: 2000 tons of buckwheat No. 1, 1400 
tons of pea, 200 tons of stove, 450 tons of broken and 200 tons 
of bituminous. Address Commanding Officer, Sandy Hook 
Proving Ground, Fort Hancock, N. J. 


No. 645—Toronto, Can.—The Toronto University buildings 
here, will receive vids until May 15, for furnishing coal dur- 
ing the fiscal year. Bids are requested on 8000 tons of bitu- 
minous and 4000 tons of hard coal, for use in connection with 
the various buildings and faculties. The contract is usually 
closed at about $3.35 per ton delivered. Address, Supt. Gra- 
ham Campbell, Toronto University, Toronto, Ont. 


+No. 646—Atlanta, Ga.—The City Government at this place 
will be in the market some time during June for 2750 tons of 
coal. The current contract was let at $3.60 per ton. The call 
for bids is usually advertised. Address Pur. Agt. W. E. Cham- 
bers, City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 


+No. 647—Worcester, Mass.—The County Commissioners 
of this place will receive bids until 10:30 a.m., May 11, for 
coal as follows: On cars at Shrewsbury St. siding 600 tons 
of Georges Creek; in bins at Court House, 300 tons best 
quality of white ash egg (this order may be filled immedi- 
ately); on cars at Oakdale, 100 tons of Georges Creek, and 
30 tons of best quality white ash stove coal. All bids should 
be submitted on a gross ton basis. Address County Commis- 
sioners, Court House, Worcester, Mass. 


No. 648S—Toronto, Can.—St. Andrews College in this city is 
now in the market for a year’s supply of coal and tenders will 
close about the middle of May. The annual consumption 
amounts to 400 tons of soft smokeless and 100 tons of anth- 
racite, delivery to be made to premises. Address, Supt. C. 
Bruce Macdonald, St. Andrews College, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


No. 649—New Orleans, La.—Bids will be received by the 
Lighthouse Inspector, New Orleans, La., until 2 p.m., May, 24, 
for furnishing bituminous coal delivered in vessels of the 
lighthouse service at Galveston, Tex. Address Lighthouse 
Inspector, New Orleans, La. 


+No. 650—Pittsburzgh, Penn.—The local Board of Eudca- 
tion will be'in the market some time during May or June for 
its annual requirements of coal, aggregating about 14,000 
tons. Deliveries are to be made by wagon. The requirements 
provide for 1%4-in. slack, 1%-in. lump, mine-run, anthracite 
and smokeless, and prices on the current contract varied from 
$1.80 to $6 per ton. The call for bids is advertised. Address 
Supt. of Supplies C. M. McKee, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 





No. 651—Toronto, Can.—The Canada Bread Co. expects to 
be into the market for 800 tons of hard and 600 tons of soft 
coal about the middle of the current month. The award is 
made on a competitive basis. Address Gen. Mgr. Canada 
Bread Co., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


No, 652—Waverly, Iowa—-The Kelly Canning Co. at this 
point is in the market for their coal requirements for the en- 
using year. They prefer 6-in. lump, or smaller size, clean and 
free from soot and clinkers and from Southern Illinois mines. 
They use from two to four cars per month. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Kelly Canning Co., Waverly, Iowa. 


No. 653—Toronto, Can.—The Canadian Pacific Ry. Building 
will ask for tenders early in the current month for fur- 
nishing the coal supply for the ensuing year. Bids will be 
asked for 3900 odd tons of slack to be delivered according to 
requirements. Address Building Supt. Canadian Pacific Ry., 
Toronto, Can. 


+No. 654—White Bear, Minn.—Sealed proposals were re- 
ceived by the Local School Board until May 3, for furnish- 
ing 135 tons of Hocking mine-run coal and 385 tons of an- 
thracite egg to be delivered at school buildings as required. 
Address Clk. J. A. Milner, Independent School Board, Dis- 
trict No. 5, Washington School Bldg., White Bear, Minn. 
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+No. 655—Minneapolis, Minn.—The State Government is in 
the market for 110,000 tons of coal, delivery to be made at 
16 institutions in various parts of the state. Address, State 
Board of Control, Capitol Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


No. 656—Murphysboro, Ill.—Murphysboro Water Works, 
Electric & Gas-Light Co. will be in the market about the mid- 
dle of the current month for their annual requirements of 
coal involving approximately 12,000 tons of screenings. Ad- 
dress Supt. W. O. Settle, Murphysboro Water Works, Electric 
& Gas Light Co., Murphysboro, Ill. 


#+No. 657—Nashua, N. H.—The City Government at this 
place will contract some time next month for their annual 
requirements of coal involving about 11,000 tons of broken 
and stove anthracite. The business is usually closed at about 
$8 per ton, and the call for bids is advertised. Address the 
Mayor, Nashua, N. H. 


+No. 658S—Sheldon, Iowa—The City Council will receive 
bids until 6 p.m., May 10, for furnishing the coal require- 
ments during the ensuing year. Address City Clk. Scott 
Martin Sheldon, Iowa. 


+No. 659—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Lighthouse Service at 
this place will receive sealed proposals until May 10 for fur- 
nishing their coal requirements for the fiscal year beginning 
June 30. Both anthracite and bituminous coal will be re- 
quired. Blank proposals and particulars may be obtained on 
application. Address the Lighthouse Inspector, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


+No. 660—Medford, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 9 a.m., May 11, for furnishing the coal require- 
ments of the City Hall and Annex. Bids are to include 
cost of delivery in bins. Address City Messenger Edwin D. 
Curran, City Hall, Medford, Mass. 


*No. 661—Passaic, N. J.—Bids are being received by the 
Board of Education at this place for furnishing the coal 
requirements ‘to the Public School buildings during the next 
year. Specifications and lists of the approximate quantities 
required may be had on application. All bids must be ac- 
companied by a suitable bond. Address Bus. Mer. John F. 
Kelly, Board of Education, Passaic, N. J. 


No. 662—Woodstock, Ill.—The City Light & Water Plant 
at this place will be in the market some time next month for 
their annual requirements of coal involving about 8500 tons 
of Illinois bituminous. The call for bids is advertised, and the 
business usually goes at $2.55 per ton f.o.b. Woodstock. <Ad- 
dress Engr. E. A. Reynolds, the City Electric Light & Water 
Plant, Woodstock, Ill. 


+No. 663—Nelsonville, Ohio—The City Power Plant at this 
place will be in the market some time during next month for 
their annual requirements of coal involving about 5000 tons 
of mine-run. The business is usually let at $1.32. Address E. 
A. Mills, the City Power Plant, Nelsonville, Ohio. 


#+No. 664—Washiugton, D. C.—Sealed bids will be receives 
until 10 a.m., May 15, for furnishing the U. S. Navy with coal 
during the fiscal year, beginning July 1, approximately as 
follows: SEMIBITUMINOUS. For delivery at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, 45,000 tons; for delivery at the Brookyln Navy 
Yard, or on board vessels at such time and such places as may 
be required, 50,000 tons; for deliveries of three different kinds 
at Philadelphia, 45,000 tons; same, 35,000 tons; for delivery 
at Baltimore or at Annapolis, Md., 7500 tons; for deliveries 
of various kinds at Baltimore, Md., or within the harbor 
limits, 75,000 tons; for delivery at the Navy Yard, Washington, 
D. C., 7500 tons; for delivery f.o.b. vessels or barges at either 
Hampton Roads or Philadelphia, 400,000 tons; for delivery 
f.o.b. cars at the Navy Yard, 7 miles from Charleston, S. C., 
8000 tons; for delivery to the U. S. Navy in Charleston Harbor, 
4000 tons; for delivery alongside wharf, Mattawoman Creek, 
Indianhead, Md., 25,000 tons. BITUMINOUS AND SEMIBITU- 
MINOUS. For delivery at such times and in such quantities 
as may be required at the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., 2500 
tons; for delivery at naval powder depot, Lake Denmark, Mor- 
ris County, N. J., 1300 tons; for delivery on the grounds of the 
Naval Engineering Experiment Station, adjacent to Annapolis, 
Md., 1500 tons; for delivery to the Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., 12,000 tons; for delivery to the Naval Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 2500 tons; for delivery at the Navy Yard, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 30,000 tons; for delivery at the Navy Yard, Norfolk 
(Portsmouth), Va., 15,000 tons; for delivery at the Naval Hos- 
pital, Norfolk, Va., 2500 tons; for delivery at the Naval Train- 
ing Station, Great Lakes, Ill. 13,000 tons (an alternate bid 
f.o.b. mine is requested on this item); for delivery f.o.b. cars, 
Navy Yard, South Carolina (seven miles from Charleston), 
10,000 tons; for delivery at West Annapolis siding, 1000 tons; 
for delivery at the Navy Yard, Pensacola (Warrenton), Fla., 
3000 tons. A satisfactory guarantee or certified check for 
25% of the full amount of the bid must accompany each pro- 
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posal. The business will all be done on a specification basis, 
and payments will be made on an absolute heat unit basis. 
Address Paymaster Gen. of the Navy Samuel McGowan, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


No. 665—Watseka, Ill.—The Iroquois Hospital at this point 
is in the market for its fuel requirements for the coming 
soason. Address Trustee, Iroquois Hospital, Watseka, Ill. 


+No. 666—Albany, N. Y.—The Board of Contract and Sup- 
ply at this place is advertising for bids for coal to supply 
the park house, city buildings, baths and board of education. 
Address the Bd. of Contract and Supply, Albany, N. Y. 


+No. 667—Worcester—The City Hospital at this place will 
receive bids until 2 p.m. May 10, for furnishing from 1600 to 
2000 tons of bituminous and 100 tons of anthracite coal. The 
bituminous coal will be subjected to an evaporation test, and 
the anthracite is to be the best quality Lackawanna coal. All 
dealers submitting bids must furnish samples of two tons to 
be delivered as may be required. Quotations are to cover the 
cost of delivery in bins. Address Matthew J. Whittall, City 
Hospital, Worcester, Mass. 


+-No. 668—New York, N. Y.—Sealed bids will be received 
until 10:30 a.m. May 11 by the Borough of Bronx for furnish- 
ing and delivering white ash, anthracite and Cumberland coal 
in quantities specified until Mar. 31, 1916. Blank forms for 
bids may be obtained upon application and specifications will 
he shown those interested. Security aggregating 30% of the 
total amount of the contract will be required. Address Pres. 
Douglass Matthewson, Crotona Park, 177th St. and Third 
Ave., New York City. 

No. 669—Sleepy Eye, Minn.—The City Government at this 
place has requested bids for approximately 1000 tons of steam 
coal for use in the electric plant. Prices should be quoted 
f.o.b. Sleepy Eye. Bids were received up to 8 p.m. May 5, and 
the contract is to run for the fiscal year beginning May 10. 
Address Recorder, H. Peterson, City Council, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


+No. 670—Seattle, Wash.—Sealed proposals will be received 
for furnishing coal for Coast and Geodetic Survey steamers 
“Patterson,” “Explorer,” “McArthur,” “Gedney,” and) “Taku, 
at different points in Alaska during the coming summer. Par- 
ticulars and date of opening bids may be had on application. 
Address Capt. J. F. Pratt, Inspector, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, 204 Burke Building, Seattle, Wash, 


No. 671—Chicago, Ill—The South Park Commissioners 
will. receive bids until noon May 19, for furnishing the coal 
required in the South Park System for the fiscal year begin- 
ning June 380. Specifications may be obtained on application. 
Address South Park Commissioners, Chicago, Ill, 

+No. 672—Charleston, S. €.—Sealed proposals. will be re- 
ceived at the office of the lighthouse inspector, Charleston, 
S. C., for furnishing steam coal and stove coal (anthracite), as 
required during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, delivered 
at Charleston, S. C. Blank proposals and particulars may be 
obtained on application. Address Lighthouse Inspector, 
Charleston, S. C. 


+No. 673—Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—Sealed bids will be received until 
10 a.m. May 8, for supplying the fuel required by the City 
Poor Department. Deliveries are to be made in half-ton lots, 
and the amount used last year amounted to 2425 tons. Ad- 
dress Overseer of Poor Louis J. Kengott, Buffalo, N. Y. 


No. 674—New York—Sealed bids were received until May 
6, to supply the fuel requirements of the Board of Education 
at this place. The tonnage involved aggregates approximately 
84,160 gross tons of anthracite and 4700 tons of semibitumin- 
ous. Deliveries are to be completed on or before Mar. 31, 
1916. Delivery is to be made in such quantity and at such 
time as may be directed. Address Supt. of School Supplies 
Patrick Jones, Park Ave. and 59th St., New York City. 


No. 675—Seattle, Wash.—Sealed bids were received until 
2 p.m., May 5, for furnishing the coal required by vessels of 
the Coast Guard for delivery at either Seattle or Port Town- 
send (at the option of the bidder). Deliveries to be made as 
required during the fiscal year beginning June 30. Blank 
forms and proposal sheets may be had on application. Ad- 
dress the Collector of the Custom House, Seattle, Wash. 


Awards 


Note—The names of successful bidders are noted in full 
face type. 


No. 67—Schenectady, N. Y.—Some of the bids and the award 
on this contract (p. 398), which provides for furnishing the 
Board of Education with its fuel requirements for the ensuing 
year, were: Walter S. Wood Coal Co., $5.90 to $6.24 on stove 
coal; Milton E. Devoe, $6.44 for stove and $3.84 for bituminous; 
Horstman & Meyer, $6.20 to $6.25; J. M. Gaffers, $6.50 for stove 
and $3.09 for bituminous; Zeiser & Magee, $6.56 on stove coal; 
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Devenpeck Coal Co., $5.90 for stove and $2.85 for bituminous; 
this company, which was awarded the contract, also bid $6.15 
on 150 tons of chestnut. Address Board of Contracts and Sup 
plies, Board of Education, Schenectady, N. Y. . 


+-No. 188—Sturgeon Bay, Wis.—This contract (p. 399), 
which provides for furnishing the local Utility Commission 
with approximately 4000 tons of coal will be bought through 
the Drake Coal Co. under practically the same conditions as 
the last contract. The cost of the coal laid down at the point 
of consumption is estimated at $3.39 per ton. Address Supt. 
James B. Johnson, Sturgeon Bay Utility Commission, Sturgeon ~ 
Bay, Wis. 


+No. 514—Springfield, Il]—The award on this contract 
(p. 666), which provides for furnishing the local School Board 
with its annual requirements of coal were made to Emil J, 
George for supplying the City Hall, police and fire stations 
and the Hast Utica bathhouse, and to Sang & Reusswig and 
the Clark-Davis Coal Co., for supplying the General Hospital 
and Bureau of Out-Door Relief. Representative bids made on 
this business for April to September deliveries were: Egg, 
$6.10; chestnut, $6.35; stove, $6.10; egg and stove, $6.10; bitu- 
minous, $3.75. For delivery September to January to April, 
egg, $6.60; chestnut, $6.85; stove, $6.60; egg and stove, $6.60; 








bituminous, $3.75. Address Committee on Supplies, Leland 
Office Building, 6th floor, Springfield, Ill. 
+No. 519—Seattle, Wash.—This contract (p. 666), which 


provides for furnishing fuel requirements for the quarter- 
master corps at Seattle and Tacoma, during the fiscal year 
1915, has been awarded as follows: Wellington Coal Co., 
Comox washed pea coal for steaming $3.20; Pacific Coast Coal 
Co., domestic Newcastle, $6.50. Prices are per net ton. Ad- 
dress Col. George B. Davis, Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 
Seattle, Wash. 


No. 525—Washington, D. C.—This contract (p. 666), which 
provides for furnishing Navy Department with 100,000 tons 
of coal, has been awarded to the Maryland Coal & Coke Co., 
of Philadelphia, who were the lowest bidders at $2.73 per ton. 
Address Paymaster-General of the Navy Samuel McGowan, 
Washington, D. C. 


No. 532—Cineinnati, Ohio—This contract (p. 666), which 
provides for furnishing the local Water Works Department 
with coal, has been awarded to the Reliance Coal & Coke Co., 
the gross consideration being $20,870.50. Address Dir. of Pub. 
Ser. Philip Fosdick, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. i 


#+No. 555—Bridgeport, Conn.—This contract (p. 709), which 
provides for furnishing not only the fuel requirements of the 
Board of Education but other city buildings as well, has been 
let to Patrick McGee, at $5.70 for stove, nut and egg for de- 
livery at the various schools and city buildings and $6 per 
ton for delivery in quarter-ton lots as may be required by the 
Other bidders on this contract were Greg- 
ory Coal Co. at $6 and $7; J. A. Black Coal Co., egg and stove, 
$6.25, nut $6.50, before Sept. 1, with egg and stove at $6.50 
and nut at $6.75 and $7.40 thereafter; Wheeler & Howe Coal 
Co., egg $5.95, stove $6.25, nut $6.75 and $7.40; Sprague Ice 
& Coal Co., egg, stove and nut $5.55 and $6.40; Berkshire Mills 
Co., stove $6, nut $6.25 and $7.20. The contract last year was 
awarded to the Sprague Ice & Coal Co., who were the second 
lowest bidders this year. Address Board of Contract and Sup- 
ply, City Hall, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Contract Notes 


South America—The commercial attachés of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in South America have cabled the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that there is an oppor- 
tunity for the sale of 380,000 tons of coal at this point. Full 
details may be had on application. 


a 


New Orleans—The New Orleans Coal Co. has just renewed 
an annual contract to coal the ships of the Southern Pacifie 
Co. in the New York and Havana service. The contract calls — 
for approximately 50,000 tons of Pratt coal per annum. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Spaulding & Spaulding were the low bidders 
and were awarded the contract for 1300 tons of anthracite for 
the Buffalo park board. George J. Meyer is Park Commis- — 
sioner. 





Charlotte, N. C.—Coal buying committee of the South Caro-' 
lina Cotton Manufacturing Association has placed the annual 
contract with the Clinchfield Fuel Co. of Spartanburg, S. C. 
The contracts include a year’s supply for the majority of the 
cotton mills of the state and will amount to about 275,000 tons. 
Largest companies in the bidding were the Virginia Iron & 
Coke Co., the Stonega Coal Co., Blackwood Coal & Coke Co., 
Bewley Darst Coal Co., Royal Consolidated Coal Co. and the 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. : 
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Barsteel Locomotive Advantages 
Reliability plus Accessibility 


Cast oteel Bar frame, Heavy Steel Spring, 
Unbreakable. ma ls No Jarring. 


(pen Frame, | : _s “ . a ¥ a7 | pl | Accessibility of 
Excellent Ventilation, ee i ie Zeg = \nside parts. 
Cool Running. i ih | pore 


age 


Vauclain Removable ie eee frame, easy to Rerail. 


Large Capacity Axle Bearings, Oil and Waste Lubrication with 
sand Boxes. | separate Qil Channel; Separate Axle Caps. 
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Nickel Alloy | r= = Ine) ___ Commutating 
Grids on Mica Cl a= -s= ae Pe Pole Motor. 
Insulated Rods. af ‘ale | ' | 
Diagonally Split 


Motors Spring Motor frame. 


Suspended. 


3 | g ; : a . ___ Heavy Capacity 
Split Gear-Cese —— Control. 


Brake Rigging Supported nly Locomotive on Market 
in Three Places. with MCB Brake Shoe 


Ask any user about any feature and have him tell you. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Correspondence suitable for the columns of COAL AGE solicited and paid 
for. Name and address of correspondents must be given—not necessarily 
for publication. Subscription price $3 per year, in advance, for 52 numbers 
to any postoffice in the United States or possessions, and Mexico. 
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*Tllustrated Article 


ForEWorD—REQUIREMENTS OF THE RETAIL DEALER: 
Page 837 


It is pointed out that in order to be successful the 
retail dealer must furnish each and every one of his 
customers just what the customer requires. The dealer 
can only do this providing the coal-mine operator will 
furnish aio a uniform product from the mines. COAL 
AGE, Vol. 7. 


Vatue or Datty Cost SHEETS: Pages 838-840 


Cost sheets in order to be most effective must be pre- 

pared every day. Such a compilation need not take 

fixed charges on plant or equipment into account, but 

only such items as may be considered strictly as oper- 

ating expense. H. S. Mikesell. COAL AGH, .Vol. 7. 
*Fretp Coat-Dust ExpLosion GALLERY: 


Pages 840-841 
EXTRACTS FROM A SUPERINTENDENT’S Diary: Page 842 


*CONCRETE TIPPLE CONSTRUCTION: Page 842 


E. L. Douglas. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 
*Frre AT BLack Hawk Mine, Utaw: Pages 843-844 


A severe fire in a Utah mine is extinguished with the 
aid of oxygen apparatus after a fight lasting 59 days. 
It is thought that an incendiary started the fire. COAL 


AGE, Vol. 7. 

Deatus at LAYLAND MINEs: Pages 844 
AMERICAN Coat FoR BRAZILIAN Rattway: Page 844 
Comine MEETINGS: Page 844 


*COMPARATIVE Costs oF Motor-TrucK AND WAGON 
DELIVERY : Pages 845-846 


An analysis of the comparative costs of delivering coal 
by motor trucks of different sizes and by teams. The 
article is based on carefully compiled data covering a 
period of several years and due allowance has been 
made for all the variable conditions. Henry L. Miller. 
COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


*MINING EXHIBITS AT THE PANAMA EXPOSITION: | 
Pages 846-847 


Arizona Has put Lirrie Coat: Page 847 


A ComMPARISON OF CoAL CoNSUMPTION WITH Con- 
SUMPTION OF OTHER FUELS: Pages 848-849 


A valuable analysis of some coal statistics from’ the 
census reports, supplemented by data from _ other 
sources. A detailed comparison is made of the output 
of coal and other fuels in all sections of the country. 
A. A, Potter and W. A. Buck. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


ANTHRACITE LITIGATION: Page 849 


THe WaGE SCALE IN THE CosHocTON DIstTRICT: 
Pages 850-851 


A rate of 55c. for run-of-mine machine-mined coal for 
wide work is secured by the Coshocton miners. The 
allowances for narrow rooms and car pushing are of 
much interest. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 
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Lapor SITUATION: Page 854 


The protocol has now been drawn for the ending of the 
strife in eastern Ohio and the miners have ratified it. 
This will end the last of the labor controversies, but 
after 11 months the strife will begin again and involve 
both the anthracite and bituminous regions. A strike 
has been proposed to save Lawson, the Colorado agi- 
tator, from the penitentiary. COAL AGH, Vol. 7. 
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By the Business Manager 


vertising just look at what it has 

done for the automobile. A well- 
known economist figured that with- 
out advertising it would have taken 
sixty years to make the automobile 
as popular as about ten years of ad- 
vertising did it. 


i YOU DOUBT the value of ad- 


It’s the same story with the tele- 
phone, especially in rural districts. 
And if you think of the pleasure and 
wider outlook these two things the 
telephone and the automobile have 
brought to the isolated farm, you'll 
grant that advertising from a human 
standpoint is a good thing. 


Get the Habit of reading the advertising 
pages of Coal Age. 


LOT OF MEN are still disput- 

ing whether the thousand and 

one stories told about the Ford Car 

are good advertising for that car or 

not. It seems though as if they must 

be good advertising when you con- 

sider how many Ford Cars are in use 
today. 

Frank Tinney, the well-known 


black-face comedian, has a new Ford 
SLOLY a 


“T was’ cranking up my Ford,” 
says he, ‘‘when it flew off the handle.” 


Gnly reliable products can be con- 
tinuously advertised. 


OHN A. HILL, who is the presi- 

dent of the company which pub- 
lishes Coal Age gave a lecture the 
other night before a class in indus- 
trial journalism. One of the most 
important things he said was, “A 
technical paper that does not teach 
its readers how to do things in their 
particular line, better, cheaper or faster 
has no excuse to live.” 


You could apply that “‘better, cheaper 
or faster’ to every individual adver- 
tisement in this paper and you’d find 
that it stood the test pretty well. 


These advertisers pay their good 
money to tell you certain real facts 
about their products and they know, 
as well as you know, that the day of 
hot air and buncombe has gone to a 
scrap heap from which, let’s hope, 
it will never return. 


Are you profiting by the information 
the advertising pages offer you ? 


ERE. AL LHIRD SLRIKas 

thats thé editors) ors yee. es 

put over the home-plate, ‘*You 
can’t hit the bull’s eye with bull.’’ 
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Requirements the Retail Dealer 


talk with a retail coal 

dealer to make the av- 
erage coal-mining operator : 
realize that there are many : 
requisites in the coal busi- 
ness beyond the simple abil- 
ity to load a certain number 


| aL requires an occasional west C0 CC Cee eee 


QUERY 





How Can the Re. 


customer would rather pay 
: a little larger fuel bill than 
oe : be troubled with the extra 
Yo, bother because of the ex- 
: cessive amount of ashes, 

The next-door neighbor, 
perhaps not so well off in 
worldly goods, believes in 


of railroad cars of coal (any Peale succeed cutting the initial cost of 
old kind) per day, within a if aea@ : his fuel, and so is not con- 
certain allowable cost per ; P apheie : cerned with the trips to 
= : Fails to Furnish a 


To make a success of the re- 
tail business a dealer must 
know the characteristics of 
each grade of coal produced 
by each coal mine selling 
coal within his territory. 


He must forget that there is such a word as 
coal and do all of his thinking in terms of 
slack, pea, nut, egg and lump. His ability at 
diplomacy is tested by such terms as dirt, 
rock, slate and bone, and his salesmanship de- 
pends entirely on his understanding of ash, 
sulphur and clinkers. 


The fuel demand for domestic purposes is di- 
vided between boilers, furnaces, grates and 
cook-stoves, and the dealer must be competent 
to recommend the most suitable grades for 
each of these purposes. Furthermore, his de- 
cision must often take into account the finan- 
cial ability of the prospective purchaser, as 
wellas his home habits and business reputation. 


For example, a certain high-ash nut coal may 
be very economical as a furnace fuel, but one 


ad 








Uniform Product 





the ash dump, but thinks 
only of the dealer’s bill for 
the season. 


A wide-awake retail coal 
dealer can get all the busi- 
ness he can handle if he can 
only succeed in getting close 
enough to prospective buyers, and providing 
most of his competitors are just average 
dealers, who encourage their customers to | 
order without interesting them to the point 
where they request advice. 


But after the retail dealer builds up his 
business on the basis of furnishing every cus- 
tomer just what he requires, think what it 
means to him if he finds that he cannot depend 
upon a uniform product from the mines. 


In times like the present, when the steam-coal 
demand is an unknown quantity and the de- 
mand for domestic coal becomes the flywheel 
of the industry, the retail dealer and his re- 
quirements are worthy of pretty serious con- 
sideration on the part of mine operators. 
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By H. S. MrKrseui* 





SYNOPSIS—Cost sheets in order to be most 
effective must be prepared every day. Such a 
compilation need not take fixed charges on plant 
or equipment into account, but only such items as 
may be considered strictly as operating expense. 








Western coal operators, as a result of several unprofit- 
able years through which they have passed, augmented 
by the prevailing unsatisfactory business affairs resulting 
from conditions abroad, are in a critical position. Pro- 
ducers must act cautiously and keep closely in touch 
with operating costs. Many operators of coal mines do 
not conduct a system of accounting or daily costs that 
at all times reflects the actual current cost of production, 
which is the only basis on which selling prices can be 
legitimately figured. 

The compilation of a daily statement showing the cost 
of production should be considered by every operator a 
necessity for each mine. On account of the close mar- 
gin generally existing in this day between the costs of 
production and the selling price of coal it is highly 
important that a daily cost should be as accurate and 
comprehensive as possible, in order to enable the opera- 
tor to see immediately whether or not his expenses are 
within proper limits. 

Some mine owners delude themselves with the belief 
that monthly or semi-monthly cost sheets are sufficient, 
but figures so compiled are often too late to be of the 
benefit expected in reducing expenses or for use as a 
basis in figuring market prices of coal. Thus unnec- 
essary expense may already have been incurred for some 
length of time, and when the monthly or semi-monthly 
cost sheets are analyzed it can only be eliminated for 
the future if such expenditure still continues. A daily 
cost sheet if properly used prevents this waste, because 
unnecessary expense is Immediately seen and can be elim- 
inated without delay. 

At nearly every mine a clerk is employed to maintain 
payrolls, and with little additional labor on the part of 
such a clerk a cost sheet can be accurately and promptly 
prepared. A sheet of this nature to be of value and 
to enable immediate elimination of unnecessary expense 
should be compiled promptly, not later than the day fol- 
lowing the one that it covers. 

The objection has been raised that this cost sheet re- 
quires too much clerical labor, but it has been found 
that a clerk can correctly prepare such a sheet complete 
each day with two hours’ work, and in many cases it 
is done in less time where the clerk has been accus- 
tomed to its preparation and is familiar with conditions. 
It is evident that it is just as important to compile a 
daily cost sheet as it is to maintain a payroll, if not 
more so, from the coal producers’ standpoint. For the 
best mine management neither one can be eliminated 
without disadvantage. 


Dairy Reports ArE Superior TO MontHutiy REpPorRTS 


The. best results are secured when operating officials are 
brought face to face with the costs every day rather than 
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when compelled to wait for monthly reports. If super- 
intendents and mine managers are placed in touch with 
daily costs they are in a better position to immediately 
discover leaks, prevent useless expenditures of labor, and 
maintain the cost of production on a proper basis. At 
many operations the daily cost sheet is the subject of a 
discussion between the superintendent and his foremen 
each evening, and a free and frank expression of opin- 
ion on the points brought out by its compilation cannot 
but be helpful to all concerned in the management of a 
mine and cause reduction in expenses. At operations 
composed of a number of mines cost sheets are fre- 
quently interchanged and comparisons made which are 
found of great advantage in reducing expenses and keep- 
ing costs in the correct ratio with production. 

A statement of this kind may with advantage be passed 
down daily to various under-officials, especially those 
items applying to expenses under their individual con- 
trol. A foreman in order to maintain equilibrium will 
attempt, for instance, to neutralize an increased expense 
for haulage by a reduction of inside labor, particularly 
if he is able to ascertain quickly whether or not the 
number of men employed in each classification under 
his control is in conformity with the tonnage produced. 

If idle-day expense is high and tonnage correspond- 
ingly reduced with increased cost, the mine manager 
will be acquainted with this state of affairs immediately 
upon analyzing the cost sheet and will be able to take 
intelligent steps to put his working-forces on a proper 
basis to maintain minimum costs. In the cost sheet 
idle-day expense is absorbed concurrently by the tonnage 
produced on working-days, which is proper, and is not 
deferred until the end of the month or some later period. 

The daily cost sheet to be illumninating should present 
the same classification of accounts embodied in the 
monthly accounting results, and naturally if a coal com- 
pany has a classification of accounts it should be fol- 
lowed in a proper order in compiling the cost sheet. 

The accompanying form shows a cost sheet which has 
been used in the West with signal success. It is a con- 
densed replica of the time-books or payrolls boiled down 
to one sheet to show all essential information applying 
to operating expenses. 


ImportTANT Items THat ARE COVERED 


This cost sheet, which embodies a report of idle day 
expense, also brings out clearly the following informa- 
tion : 

1. The cost per ton of the production on the day for 
which it is issued together with the total expense in- 
curred. 

2. Total operating expenses of the current month’s 
production to date with cost per ton thereof. 

3. Total operating expenses to same date of the pre- 
vious month with cost per ton thereof. (This enables. 
a comparison at any time of the current month’s costs 
with the figures of the previous month and shows readily 
whether expenses are decreasing or increasing for an in: 
dividual mine.) 

4. The cost per ton of coal produced for each classi- 
fication of expenses is currently indicated, together with 
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Superintendence: 
Hartshorne office......... 
Alderson office........... 
Pe ot 
Total. . 
Brought forward this month 
Total this item to date... . 
Total this item to date last 

nce OUL Ae ge oe aearare ea 


11RD SS Te oe 
Brought forward this month 
Total this item to date.. 

Total this item to date last 


Mining: 
Machine boss. . eens 
Mach. runners, euhe Ses: 
Mach. helpers, ton...... 
Mach. runners, day...... 
Mach. helpers, day....... 
Mach. miners........... 
pe tite Bs cS: ee 
PURUE Sene eeege Ae e oin v0.5 50-3 
Brought forward this month 
Total this item to date.... 
Total this item to date last 

SMU ee a Sas isteies i 

Haulage: 
Deyo he er ee re 
Master mecharic......... 
Btablemerce.. - osc. 165 
Boss PEERY BION es ts sw, cen he « 


PPRAGEIA VERS oy ohcmic.s ¢ siete 5 
Track-helpers............ 


MA QEUITMEN tee cet ee cee 
py howe 2 Gs (oy See, ee 
Trappers. . » at, Waa 
Rope-riders. . Gee a reer 
PPIRMEUNATI ta chore 002s ccterainikss 
PRIBGIONA oie ih x eee ee 
Slope engineers........... 
Sandboy... rate eet. 
Be rahGheeteee e+ 4a! -% - 
SSOUDIOTA came bis eke shee 
Motor Tepalls, J. 20-0. 2 
Pit-car repairs............ 
Handling mules........... 
Dynamo attendance....... 


SSG ES sie eta isis lad 2, 6 
Brought forward this month 
Total this item to date.. 
Total this item to date last 
MICRO ie Ars. ate leteie nd vis 
Inside labor: 
Ug) te ee yaa Oe eae 
BHOtHKORA< je ener swe dss cc 
PEPTIPGRINIGI Se iene Sedo siecsve 
| cahbeeee res ea eee 
BET VMOU wreei ste esi his 6: 2-0 ‘ 
MMOSUINS TOC 66 5 ates ss 0 + 
Cleaning roads........... 
Mining mach. zepalte. Scents 
Examining ladder... 2 
Fire-runners.. eee 
Other labor (itemize) . Let te: 


BL RYGEL Cass o'dviet Pacem paleielne se 
Brought forward this month 
Total this item to date... . 
Total this item to date last 


Hoisting and loading: 
PMt PONS eG ee hs es iatsids a 
LOD DOBBe aha ns nuieck em « 
Fuel inspector........... 
Master mechanic........ 
Engineers, day.......... 
Engineers, night......... 
BivGiian Ua Vek es ve cs 
Firemen, night, <i. 2... 
Slope engineers........... 
TYIMIMOTE eg ees oes 04 os 
IWOIP DION arte. 5 <r cia 
CHRBIS Pe Sacre. «9 ree:nynce% 
SOTARWOIE BGA cclacs ets ee 
DU Pers ea cee » laters 
Slate pickers. .......+<007 
Box-car loader............. 
Sandman wate css as sac 
Pusherssece te sidws causes» 
LRAGKIN MRE as chs Osis 
Car Taster; eis cs pee sce 
Shaker engine............ 
Pumping water.,.......:. 0. 
THOSCONE eae dereat airs sit oe 
COUDIOTA. stereo aicni os dos 
WASHATMO sears crate oss 
Oilers eter ois «ices en 
MGreenmiatinee. akties ce hss: 
BIN Chapa ca sista ak eis 
Slack and ash wheelers. . 
Screen repairs............ 
MOtale ates «faeces te aa 
Brought forward this month 
Total this item to date.... 
Total this item to date last 

MONEE Soo lle as 

Ventilation and drainage: 
Pit Doss werent des ee 
Master mechanies......... 
(PRIEOTA ara conser ones a)'é Syccs 
Bratticetmion. sae... cide ee ans 
Water Dallers:.. cuts 20). ale 
Sprinkling roads.......... 
Ghanginp air... <5. see 
Gaemien en terete ect eco 
IIPH-COSCGIS Sn ieee te 225.35 12 
Cleaning sent Ein Sand hee 
Pump repairs. . 

Electric power.. 

Total.. 

Brought forward this month 
Total this item to date.. 
Total this item to date last 

MONG eee oe setae ie cs 

Outside labor: 

EOD) DORS: eeeea tus 3 ple sais eke 
IBlacksmrthey tics cre eseierd we 
Meo hanistercert\ ct cbe..tdles s 
Blacksmiths’ eee arch aie 
Boss carpenter. . eaten 
Carpenterssnen cee eee 
Waetchmennnies «oe eo neck: 
(NGRINBStOLS nein cee os. 
PUY AGKIMON msc eiee curs atens ce 
IROGK=-GAar MOM eg. 20-6 aren 
HOURLRDOMUS ee > celinieisis > 
Cleaning Ups c feaisi se a> «> 
Handling timber.......... 
Handling supplies......... 
Watering rock dump...... 
Work on rock dump....... 
Pay Toll guaras. ... pent 
Other labor (itemize)...... 








Total.. 
Brought forward this month 
Total this item to date. . 
Total this item to date last 
MONG Dee ea ya ake ohio > 
Loss and damage: 
Brought forward this month 
Total this item to date... . 
Total this item to date last 















































Rolls and deficient 
work: 
Brought forward this month 
Total this item to date... . | 
Total this item to date last} 
TRONGN ter per ee aS hs 
Yardage and room- 
turning: 
Brought forward this month 
Total this item to date... 
Total this item to date last 
IGN LNG ts owe 
Material: 
Props and pieiber As tere 
Feed. . ee oe 
Mine rails. 
Outside lubrication. . 
Inside lubrication......... 
Mine cars and repairs, . 
Mining-machine repairs. 
Other 2c pe lal ages 
Other repairs—inside. . 
IZDIGH VERS ea) he sili eee 
Other supplies—out<ide.. 
Other supplies—inside. . 
Livestock 








Totalimaterialy. «.c..... 
Brought forward this month 
Total this item to date. . 
Total this item to date last 
MONCH: soenee. ee. 
Summary: 
Superintendence.......... 
Pe Shae 
Mining.. ES he ee ee 
Haulage. Riots atotensd ieardate rast 
Inside Iabors.. sued was. 
Hoisting and loading. . 
Ventilation and drainage .. a 
Outside labor.. a8 NE 
Loss and damage. A Ral ha he 
Rolls and deficient work. 
Yardage and room- turning 
IMiaterialy.. tt ee ee. 
Personal injuries......... 
General expenses......... 





Total operating expenses. 
Brought forward this month 
Total operating expenses tc 


date. . 
Less estimated local ‘earn- 
TUR Prete erate ts on 
Net operating expenses to 
date.. 


Total net operating expen- 
ses to date last month. 


Additions and better- 
ments: } 

ASAD OR ois che wee ta rat 
INDACEEIAL jeri crotn a.cteisueteoreitie. ¢ 
IP Otal GOtsyorteiccati os ot 
Brought forward this month 

Total this item to date... 
Total this item to date last 








TROT Eh aeyeaeee wee i laren fins 
Today | Same 
This Day 
Month] Last 
Month 
Tonnage: 


Production today.. 
Less boiler coal used 


TOUR YC oie hea te 
Net output today....... 
Brought forward this 

month.. 


Net output to date.. 
Hours worked today. 





pitt) 0 Rie Ce eR Cee RNODGR ieee ese > s > Working days to datr.. 
* This mark to denote places figures must be 
Amount Amount Per Ton Amount Amount inserted. 
This Month} Last Month | This | Last | of Increase | of Decrease In computing ‘‘Costs Per Ton” boiler coal 
Mo. | Mo. tonnage of each day must be subtracted from 
— - daily output. 
Total expense of this idle day.......... Idle days must always include Sundays and 
ay forward expense of previous idle holidays and periods embracing suspension of 
MI UIIS TOOTIAL fecal erase soca) che. on? Ai * * * * mining pending wage settlements. 
Tota expense of idle days to date.. m * * * In the columns reading ‘‘Increase’’ and ‘‘De- 
Average expense per day of idle days to crease’’ show amounts of differences in expenses 
EUS AD fe ae, SPS a ae ee eee * * * - * of idle days, not ‘‘Per Ton”’ figures. 
iininey of idle days to date........... * * * In estimating Local Earnings use average 
Amount of idle days estimate by general revenue per ton for the current fiscal period 
superintendent for current month. 7 ma * * shown for each mine in last monthly operating 
Amount of Sunday estimate by general statement on hand. To arrive at the amount of 
superintendent for current month. - * * * Local Earnings, multiply production less boiler 
coal by the average revenue per ton. On idle 
davs Local Earnings must not be estimated. 
Cause for exceeding General Superintendent’s Idle Day Estimate for this date, if so 
Correct: 


Mine Clerk 
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a comparison of the same expense up to the same time 
of the previous month. (By analysis of the sheet any 
one interested can note immediately under what classifi- 
cation of expense a decrease or increase is found as com- 
pared with the previous month. ) 

5. The number of men working under each classifica- 
tion, the hours worked, the rate of pay, the cost per 
ton for each item of labor, and the amounts earned by 
each classification of employees. (If an excessive num- 
ber of men are employed in certain work as compared 
with what has been normally the case in the past, this 
may be readily seen. If rates of pay are not in accord- 
ance with wage agreements or do not conform to estab- 
lished usage, it may be discovered by means of this 
sheet. ) 


Some Cuarces ArE Not ConsIDERED 


This sheet apples only to operating expenses at the 
mines which are under the control of superintendents 
apd mine managers, and it has not been considered nec- 
essary to include in this cost sheet fixed charges such 
as taxes, Insurance and overhead expenses of executive 
officers and employees, which are usually arbitrary and 
with which the men on the ground have no connection. 

The items of “rolls and deficient work,” “yardage and 
room-turning” and “loss and damage” are for the pur- 
pose of this sheet estimated by payroll clerks on the 
basis of the previous month’s actual figures, as well as 
the items of “general expenses” and “personal injuries,” 
which may vary in actual amount from month to month. 
The item of “material” covers the actual value of sup- 
plies of all kinds used in or at each mine each day. 

“Loss and damage” on this sheet covers the cost of 
labor and material used in repairing any damage, either 
in the mines or to the top works, tenement houses or 
other property, and expense in cleaning up débris result- 
ing from fires, explosions, wind storms, cave-ins, ete. 
It is an account in which to place any extraordinary ex- 
pense which is not found in the regular operation of 
a mine, so as to not disturb comparative costs or usual 
expenses. 


IpLE-Day EXPENSES ARE SET Forte 


Attention is directed to the feature reflecting idle-day 
expense. Where a mine is only operating part of the 
time the expense for idle time naturally increases the 
cost of production. It is consequently most important 
that a careful check should be maintained of labor em- 
ployed under such conditions to prevent unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

It has been the custom where this sheet has been in 
effect to have the superintendent make an estimate at 
the beginning of each month as to what the expense will 
be for Sundays and idle days during the following month, 
and if the actual idle-day expense exceeds the estimated 
figures an explanation is required. 

Idle-day expense has been a most potent factor in dis- 
turbing expected costs of production, and it has been 
found that the showing of this information in the daily 
cost sheet has led to reduced expenses for idle days in 
mine operations. In several instances where the actual 
idle-day expense was increased over the estimated figures 
and an explanation asked, it has been found that help 
was employed unnecessarily. Economies have according- 
ly been introduced which would not have been the case 
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had the idle-day expense not been considered as an ele- 
ment of cost. 

The sheet has a column also for indicating the output 
of the mine on the day for which it is issued as com- 
pared with the same day of the previous month, and a 
comparison ofthe net output for the month up to the 
date it is issued compared with the same date for the 
previous month. It also shows an important item—the 
number of working-days to date as compared with the 
same information for the previous month. 


a 
Field Coal-Dust Explosion 
Gallery 


A cheap and easily constructed wooden gallery for dem- 
onstrating the explosibility of coal dust at miners’ field 
meets has been designed and tested with satisfactory re- 





“MINE TUNNEL” MADE OF SCANTLING AND BOARDS FOR 
ProvING THE DANGERS OF CoAL Dust 


sults by George 8. Rice and L. M. Jones of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The gallery is constructed of rough 1-in. boards, nailed 
to timber sets of 3x4-in. material, erected on 6-ft. centers. 
The gallery measures 7 ft. wide by 6 ft. high, inside of 
the timber sets, and should be approximately 85 ft. long; 
this length may be reduced somewhat if necessary. 

Six inches beneath the roof are placed shelves of 1x12- 
in. material, which are supported, one at each timber set, 
by means of two nails driven into each of the uprights. 

The gallery is left open at both ends; and 12 ft. beyond 
one end there is a cannon, consisting of a discarded 9-in. 
liner from an explosive-testing cannon, which can be 
supplied by the Bureau of Mines upon payment of trans- 





Tur WoopEN TUNNEL AFTER A VIOLENT EXPLOSION 
Has WreEcKED It 
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portation charges. This is set on timbers so as to be a 
foot above the ground level and is placed with the borehole 
parallel to the axis of the gallery. 

From in front of the cannon and extending to a point 
3 ft. within the gallery, a platform on which to place dust 
is erected. A heavy wire is fastened to an eye-bolt screwed 
into the front of the cannon and is stretched over all of 
the shelves, being attached to each by a nail on the top 
side near the edge away from the cannon. The cannon 
is braced loosely by a timber, extending from it to a pile 
of dirt in the rear, so as to allow a recoil of from 1 to 


2 ft. This recoil, by means of the heavy wire attachea to 
the dust shelves, will effect the dumping of the dust. 

Each of the shelves should be heaped with the dust 
to be tested and placed on the four nails of each timber 
set so as to be nicely balanced thereon and yet to be 
easily dislodged by the recoil of the cannon. 

Coal dust should also be heaped on the platform in 
front of the cannon, extending therefrom for about 15 
ft. so as to propagate the flame from the cannon to the 
dust within the gallery. Roughly, 200 lb. of coal dust 
will be required for each demonstration. Cannon should 
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be charged with 1 Ib. of “FFF” black powder tamped 
with 3 lb. of clay. 

When the cannon is fired, all of the dust shelves should 
fall so as to prepare a cloud for the propagation of the 
flame throughout the gallery. If the coal dust is inflam- 
mable, the flame will pass along the dust in front of the 
gallery and will then be sent through the cracks between 
the boards of the sides and roof, and finally emerge at 
the opposite end of the gallery. Wet the boards before 
each test to prevent their taking fire. 


Ky) 


Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


The highbrows and the college graduates haven’t a 
monopoly on philosophy by any manner of means. I 
realize the truth of that every now and then. Today, for 
example, our night watchman, whom I have always looked 
upon as a matter-of-fact, unimaginative fellow, volun- 
teered.a few remarks that entitle him to be classed as a 
near-philosopher to say the least. 

I decided a few days ago to purchase a watchman’s 
recording clock for our camp and asked our commissary 
manager and our master mechanic to decide upon the key 
stations. The key boxes were put up yesterday, and late 
in the afternoon our watchman was given his clock and 
all necessary instructions when he reported for work. 

This morning, on arrival at my office, IT found him sit- 
ting on the steps awaiting my coming ready to turn in his 
resignation. Assuming that his feelings were hurt, I 
tried to explain to him that we had no desire to devise 
a check upon his faithfulness, but were simply adopting 
a method recommended by all of the insurance companies 
and now in use at most industrial plants. I assured him 
that the old hit-and-miss system of doing things was 
rapidly losing ground and scientific methods were coming 
into use, covering all operations even to regulating night 
watchmen’s movements. He shook his head. 

“That’s just the point, Mr. Thompson. The idea is all 
wrong, and I won’t be a party to it. Talk about reduc- 
ing everything to a scientific basis—that’s the hne of ar- 
gument that made possible fake rain-producers out West. 

“T’ve been trying to figure out the why’s and the 
wherefore’s of things in general, and it looks to me as if 
the things that count are being done by folks who don’t 
know how they do them nor why they do them. A fellow 
day-dreams that something is going to happen or ought 
to happen, and he takes advantage of the advance infor- 
mation; and in consequence when it happens he comes in 
for credit which he does not deserve and really does not 
care for. 

“T’ve tested it out many a time in night watching. 
Some nights I spend most of the time loafing around the 
power house giving and taking experiences with the engi- 
neer, and then on other nights I get a feeling that tells me 
that trouble is in the wind or some one is trying to outwit 
me, and I keep on the move all night. That’s how Ive 
earned my reputation as a night watchman, and now you 
propose to make me operate on a scientific basis and keep 
me moving when it isn’t necessary and like as not make me 
walk into trouble some night when I'll be dead sure that 
trouble is awaiting me, but I won’t be able to avoid it be- 
cause I’ll be due at a certain place at an exact minute ir- 
respective of consequences. Wouldn’t three or four fel- 
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lows of average intelligence have a time trying to get 
the best of me and my clock? 

“Whenever I recall the events in my life that have 
meant something to me I realize that generally I was 
pushed into them in some unaccountable manner by a 
subconscious power. 

“A fellow might plan a system for controlling his pas- 
sions, but about the only men who give a value to prear- 
rangement schedules for all future actions are the ones 
who write books of advice for growing boys. 

“Not being in sympathy with men of that school, ll 
have to resign; and, Mr. Thompson, I suggest that you 
get a sleepy-headed fellow who has no imagination to 
take my place.” 

These were his exact words as near as I can recall them, 
even to that phrase “subconscious power.” 


Coy 
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Concrete Tipple Construction 


By E. lL. Doveras* 


The accompanying illustration shows the reinforced- 
concrete tipple of the Jellico Coal Mining Co. at Mountain 
Ash, Ky., built by the Associated Engineering Co., of 
Louisville, Ky. The tipple capacity is 1200 tons. Special 
features are screen hangers which require only 15 hp. to 





JELLICO CoaAL MINING Co.’s CONCRETE TIPPLE AT 
Mountain AsH, Ky. 


run under full load. The screens are adjustable from 
the sides so as to change the size of the coal by turning 
a wheel instead of having to take out the plates. 

Block coal is handled from the screen to the railroad 
by an adjustable spiral loader, which is shown in the cut. 
When the railroad car is placed for loading, the spiral 
chute is dropped to the bottom of the car and is gradually 
raised to the crowning point as the coal fills the car. 
The spiral loader is counterweighted and is handled by 
one man operating a chain wheel. No motive power is 
required. 

In the construction of coke ovens one authority recom- 
mends ganister bricks, built in with sagger clay mortar, these 


bricks and the clay partly fusing and making a lasting, air- 
tight oven. 


at *General manager, Jellico Coal Mining Co., Mountain Ash, 
y. 
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Fire at 





SY NOPSIS—A severe fire in a Utah mine is ex- 
tinguished with the aid of oxygen apparatus after 
a fight lasting 59 days. It is thought that an in- 
cendiary started the fire. 





The Black Hawk mine of the Black Hawk Coal Co. 
is located near Price, Carbon County, Utah. About mid- 
night of Jan. 31 of this year the night inspector discov- 
ered a fire at the mine. 

Its origin is unknown, but the general belief is that it 
was started by an incendiary. An alarm was given, but 
the mine being reached by an inclined plane a mile long 
and being located at an elevation of about 750 ft. above 
-the tipple, it was 3 a.m. before much help arrived. By 
that time large volumes of smoke were escaping from the 
fanway, and it was realized that the fire had made much 
progress. There are four openings within 100 yd., con- 
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Arthur, arrived from Bingham, Utah; J. E. Pettit, state 
mine inspector, arrived on Feb. 2. 
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TRIED TO VENTILATE WITH A CENTER STOPPING 

The company had its own rescue and first-aid car, five 
helmets and many trained helmetmen. These were organ- 
ized into squads, and other men were trained to supple- 
ment the regular force. By the middle of the month, 
everything being ready, including an electric hoist, a new 
pipe line a mile long and the necessary pumps, two squads 
of helmetmen made trips into the mine, one going into 
the main gangway and manway and the other going into 
the fanway and first-east heading. These two teams ap- 
proached within 200 ft. of each other, the fire being be- 
tween them, They found the mine filled with an un- 
breathable atmosphere and very hot. 

They returned to the outside, and it was decided to 
split the main gangway with a cloth brattice, to put a 





ReEscuE Crews aT THE BLACK HAWK MINE FIRE NEAR PRICE, UTAH 


sisting of a manway on the north, a double-track main 
gangway, a ropeway and a fanway. 


Tue Hoist BeInc UNDERGROUND, It Was Pur OvT OF 
CoMMISSION 


As the haulage engine was located 200 ft. inside the 
mouth of the drift, an effort was made to shut off the 
hoistroom from all connection with the fire so as to have 
the use of the engine to raise material with which to sub- 
due the conflagration. This attempt was unsuccessful, 
for the heat and smoke drove the men out. Consequently 
it was decided on Feb. 1 to seal up the mine, and work 
was started with this end in view. 

A slight explosion occurred at noon on Feb. 1, from 
which no casualties resulted. By noon of the next day 
all the openings except the manway and the small rope- 
way had been closed. At that time a second explosion 
occurred by which half a dozen men were slightly injured. 

The mine was completely sealed the next day, and as 
there was no water available and as hauling material by 
teams up the long and steep plane was a slow arrange- 
ment, preparations were made to install a pumping plant 
and a haulage engine. 

On Feb. 1 government rescue car No. 2 in charge of J. 
C. Roberts, with his assistants, George W. Riggs and C. 8. 


small blower on one side and with the aid of this provision 
try to reach the fire with hose. This scheme was tried as 
soon as practicable, and rapid progress was made for 
awhile, but on the 23d the smoke became so dense and the 
heat so severe that the men were all driven out, and the 
mine was resealed. 


ONE FatTALItry WHILE EXPLORING Frre AREA 


It was opened again on Mar. 1, and several squads of 
helmetmen went in, and on the evening of that day the 
first and only fatality occurred. One of the helmetmen 
was overcome when on the first-east close to the fire and 
about 1100 ft. from the outside. He was taken out, but 
never recovered consciousness. 

It was then determined that the right course was to 
load out the material instead of trying to reach the fire 
and quench it with water. This work was started on Mar. 
5 and continued for several days, and by the 11th the 
fallen material was cleared up to a point back of the 
hoist and the latter put into commission. However, in 
the afternoon of that day smoke came out in such volumes 
that the men were driven out, and the mine was sealed 
up for the night. Work was started the next day and 
continued for three shifts, when the men were again 
driven out, and the mine was resealed. 
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FrirE Causes THOUSANDS OF Tons oF CoAL TO FALL 


This advance and retreat occurred at intervals until 
Mar. 30, when the fire was finally extinguished; and 
regular operations were resumed on Apr. 1, though much 
fallen material remained to be cleared up. Only a few 
tons of rock roof had fallen, but the seam being 18 ft. 
thick or thereabouts, several thousand tons of coal had 
come down, though the fire had not reached it. At some 
points 8 ft. of coal had chipped off in small pieces, and 
where this occurred the roof was in every case arched by 
the fall. On the whole, little damage was done to the 
mine, though the quenching of the fire was very expensive. 

The company was fortunate in having the services of 
such experienced mine-fire fighters as J. EK. Pettit, the 
state inspector of mines, J. C. Roberts, mining engineer 
in charge of United States rescue car No. 2, and Robert 
Howard, the company mine inspector. The latter was put 
in charge of the details of the operation by Vice-President 
J. F. Healy, and with the other two experts composed, as 
it were, a “board of strategy.” 

Deputy State Mine Inspector Smith also rendered val- 
uable service, as did also Superintendent Garvey, of the 
Mohrland colliery, who had charge of the night shift. 
The company was also fortunate in getting the federal 
mine-rescue car so promptly, and is to be congratulated 
in that it was manned by such competent men, to whom 
too high praise cannot be given. 


BRAVERY OF THE MINE EMPLOYEES 


It is pleasant to note the vigor, fearlessness and zeal 
with which all the company employees who were called 
upon responded. Not one of them refused to do his part. 
None of them showed the least hesitation in working in 
high temperature and bad air and under roof which might 
be dangerous. The loyalty shown throughout could not 
be exceeded and was most highly appreciated by the com- 
pany. In acknowledgment, it has donated $1000 to the 
amusement clubs to be used to the best advantage of all its 
employees. It will also present medals to the helmetmen, 
who did some exceptionally good work and who undoubt- 
edly saved some lives on Mar. 1. On that oceasion the 
indefatigable safety superintendent, A. W. Dennison, was 
overcome while assisting another helmetman out of the 
mine. 

“Safety first” was adopted as a binding rule from the 
beginning and was never overlooked. Aside from the one 
death, the rule was successful in preventing fatalities. 


DETERMINATION OF GASES 


Roy Stevens, chemist of the United States Smelting 
Co., of Midvale, Utah, began analyzing the mine air on 
Feb. 4 and continued for a couple of weeks, and was fol- 
lowed by J. B. Forrester until the end of the work. About 
200 analyses were made, each in a surprisingly short time, 
not more than 20 min. being required in some cases to de- 
termine the presence or absence of explosive gases, illum- 
inants, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, oxygen and 
nitrogen. As the tests were many and quickly made they 
were of great help to those engaged in the work. No 
explosive gases have ever been found in the mine, but it 
was felt that possibly some might be made by the fire. 

The operations in extinguishing the fire occupied 59 
days, and during that period 20 or more Draeger oxygen 
apparatus were in use. These met the test satisfactorily, 
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nothing but ordinary repairs being necessary such as 
long-continued use might be expected to require. J. HE, 
Pettit, the state mine inspector, declares that without such 
equipment the fire could not have been extinguished. 
Deaths at Layland Mines 


From HE. A. Henry, chief of the Department of Mines 
of West Virginia, we have received a complete list of the 
persons killed at the Layland, W. Va., explosion, and 
from that account the following enumerations have been 
made. Figuring by nationalities there were 36 Americans 
(including 1 negro), 28 Austrians (including 4 Austrian 
Poles, 3 Slavish Austrians, 3 Slavs, 1 Pole, 2 Bohemians 
and 3 men not classified, but with names suggesting Aus- 
trian nationality), 22 Italians, 21 Russians, 2 Syrians, 2 
Scotchmen, 1 German, 1 Spaniard, 1 Welshman and 1 
Englishman. In all there were 115 victims. 

Grouping by occupations there were 85 miners, 7 trip- 
runners, 5 tracklayers, 4 motormen, 2 mine foremen, 2 
motor-runners, 2 stonemasons, 1 slate-man, 1 pumper, 1 
substation man, 1 electrician, 1 store porter and 3 men 
who were not yet on the payroll. 


eS 
American Coal for Brazilian 
Railway 


The Central Railway of Brazil (Estrada de Ferro Cen- 
tral do Brasil), a government line, has recently ap- 
proached an American concern here, says Consul General 
Alford L. M. Gottschalk, with a proposition to purchase 
20,000 tons of Pocahontas coal. The price is said to be 
$15.09 per ton. : 

The Central Railway has had special permission from 
the government to make its purchases of coal for cash 
and to meet payments therefor out of its actual cash re- 
ceipts month by month. The director of the road states 
that it consumes 300,000 tons of coal per year. 
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COMING MEETINGS 
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International Railway Fuel Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Chicago, Ill., May 17-20. Secretary, C. G. Hall, 922 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, I]. 

OKlahoma Operators and Miners Association and U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines will hold a state-wide first-aid meet at Mc- 
Alester, Okla., on May 22, 1915. 


Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Texas will hold its 
meeting May 25-27, 1915, at Galveston, Tex. 

The Tlinois Mining Institute will hold its next meeting at 
Danville, Ill., May 27-29, 1915. The officers of the Institute are: 
President, J. W. Starks, Georgetown, IIll.; first vice-president, 
William Burton, Herrin, Ill.; second vice-president, Fred C. 
Pfahler, Belleville, Ill.; secretary and treasurer, Martin Bolt, 
Springfield, I11. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting in Trinidad, Colo., June 8, 9 and 10. Secretary, F. W. 
Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 

West Virginia Mining Institute will hold its summer meet- 
ing at Wheeling, W. Va. June 15 and 16. Secretary, E. N. 
Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. : 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its summer meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-25, 1915. Sec- 
retary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 

M. O. I. Coal Association annual meeting will be held June 
22-25, 1915, at Cedar Point, Ohio. Secretary, Bo PF. Nigh; 
Cleveland. 

The American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold 
its annual convention June 29 to July 2, 1915, inclusive at 
Deer Park, Md. Headquarters will be at the Deer Park Hotel. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, New York. 


May 15, 1915 
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Motor-Truck 


Wagon Delivery 


By Henry 





SYNOPSIS—An analysis of the comparative 
costs of delivering coal by motor trucks of dtf- 
ferent sizes and by teams. The article is based 
on carefully compiled data covering a period of 
several years, and due allowance has been made 
for all the variable conditions. Prospective pur- 
chasers of motor trucks will find much of interest 
in the article. 





The figures presented herewith show the performance 
and averages on one 4+-ton truck for two years, one 4-ton 


L. MILuErt 


Answers to inquiries made in a number of different 
directions were so much at variance that we endeavored 
to find some kind of an instrument that would register 
the mileage of a heavy wagon. A little more than a 
year ago we found such an instrument and have kept 
our mileage on two teams for twelve months. We also 


found that in order to make a fair comparison we should 
keep a record of the helpers furnished the trucks and 
the teams, and this has been done for the twelve-month 
period. 

In presenting these figures I am well aware that both 
the performance and the cost will differ greatly from 





Views SHOWING TRUCK 


truck for one year, one 2-ton truck for five months and 
one double team and one single team for one year. Each 
study is divided into periods of six months, with the 
exception of the 2-ton truck, which has been in com- 
mission only five months. 

In our efforts to ascertain the difference in the cost 


DUMPING 


AND NoRMAL 


figures that many others have kept. I know that the 
average load will appear small and the cost per ton-mile 
large as compared with the results obtained by dealers 
in the vicinity of Boston; it is therefore necessary that 
a brief statement be made as to conditions under which 
the coal dealer in Worcester labors. 


TABLE SHOWING COMPARATIVE RESULTS OF DIFFERENT MOTOR TRUCKS AND TEAMS OVER SIX-MONTH PERIODS 

















2-Ton 
Tiuck 
————4-Ton Truck No. 50 ——-——._ 4-Ton Truck No. 60 No. 70 —Double Team— -—Single Team— 

CME SVG ET Tara "ty le 1 i ne Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd * Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 
MOR TOTIOYALEC s faife o2le%a ails a coves. os Fed nels kos ak 124 148 121 111 131 146 118 149 145 151 147 
TBP RAGE Lc «8 << « wgtkus, cir OPN ucetar aOR 2 4 27 43 14 8 8 3 9 1 6 
Miles... Lo te Bi bone SC ns ones 3324 4822 3345 2894 3386 397( 2808 1717 1574 1950 1647 
era a ae Svcd D i latch cls ails te \e ys \ersceirs) axa nye sviesehe wwe 2503 2893 2625 2710 2611 3467 1200 1349 1347 695 627 
Ute oe ee ESSE as cat a: SxS ater gs x tee Syeln $1.82 $3.29 $6.19 $4.49 $1.852 $3.07 $0.86 $2.04 $2.04 $1.02 $1.02 
PRAT RTEMRCN ER MENS Fee Toe cate nah aes osce ie piel ein dae » 5.78 5.78 5.78 5.78 5.597 5.74 3.42 1.00 1.00 0.55 0.55 
Total (per diem)........ ee ene. 7.60 9.07 11.97 10.27 7.449 8.81 4.28 3.04 3.04 het oy s 1.57 
yg whys, ee Oe , , eee Oe 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.50 2.33 2.33 217 2.17 
RAGIVEIM em, se 3.23. 3.50 3.50 3.65 3.37 3. 50 3.50 3.66 1.94 1.88 0.48 0.72 

RUSCH EME go < pty ea ae 14.10 15.57 18.62 16.64 13.95 15.31 10.44 (id! 7.25 4.22 4.46 
Averages: 

Miles per day....... 26.8 32,0 27.64 26.07 25.84 27.19 23.80 152 10.85 12.91 11.20 

CS Se ee As a or ore 20.19 19.54 21.69 24.41 19.93 23.75 VAD LW! 9.05 9.29 4.60 4.27 

.Load in tons t......... 4.00 4.00 4.11 4.08 3.97 3.96 aed 2.25 2.41 1.08 1.00 

Trips per day....... t r 5.28 5.98 4.98 5.99 4.81 4.01 3.86 4.45 4.27 

Tet oe Bae ROC, Cn ee a 5 T 5.24 4.36 5.18 4.54 4.94 2.87 2.81 2.90 2.62 

REE DRE TIRUS AMT Ose, ok ky ath we ve ese 0.526 0.479 0.673 0.638 0.539 0.563 0.4388 0.634 0.668 0.326 0.398 

RASA VRE: TIMP CRTICI ES eae 7. woes, oes oss te ls ies “oie 4 ties 0.135 0.119 0.164 0.156 0.135 0.142 0.208 0.282 0.277 0.317 0.398 

*For a five-month period only. + Estimated. t Figures not available. 

of truck and team delivery we found it quite necessary Worcester is the “City of the Seven Hills,” and what 


to know the average number of miles made by the teams. 





7Secretary, Claflin-Sumner Coal Co., 9 Pleasant St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


*Paper presented at the New England Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation meeting at Boston, Mass., Mar. 24 and 25. 


the hills are can better be appreciated after one has 
done business there. We are sometimes able to place 
on our double teams a load as great as 7000 Ib., but on 
long trips we seldom put on more than 6000 Ilb., and 
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many times only 4500 lb.; and in all cases where hills 
are steep, teams go together, taking lead chains with 
them and helping each other over the heavier grades, 
or else they have to go loaded very light. Our average 
haul is long and is growing more so each year. 

There has been no attempt to make a record with either 
trucks or teams. Our truck record might have shown a 
much lower cost per ton-mile had we exceeded the rated 
capacity in our loading, but we have strictly avoided 
overloading, and while our figures for the first and sec- 
ond year are high we anticipate a considerable saving 
over a period of three or more years. I do not mean 
to infer that we have never loaded our 4-ton trucks 
with more than 8000 lb., but where we have loaded in 
excess of the rated capacity it was always under con- 
ditions where the load could be handled with perfect 
ease. 


OVERHEAD CHARGES AND DEPRECIATION 


Our charges for expense on our trucks include the 
amounts actually paid out for gasoline, oil, grease, re- 
pairs, tires and sundries. Our overhead charges include 
depreciation and insurance, the latter covering employ- 
ers’ liability, property damage and fire insurance. Our 
depreciation we have figured at 3314 per cent. per year. 
We recognize that this is a much larger amount than 
has probably been given you for depreciation by truck 
salesmen, but careful inquiries in many directions have 
led us to adopt this figure. Should it prove at the end 
of three years that we still have a value left in our 
trucks, the cost of running will be decreased an amount 
equal to the value of the truck at that time. In our 
per-diem charge we have added to the expense and over- 
head charges the amount paid the driver and the average 
daily amount paid for helpers during each period of 
six months. 

In our cost for team delivery we include the actual 
expense per day as shown by an average taken from records 
kept for four years. To this we have added overhead 
charges, which include employers’ liability insurance, 
property damage insurance, fire Insurance and deprecia- 
tion. Our depreciation is based upon a cost of a horse 
at $300 with harness and wagon at $450. We have placed 
the life of a horse at six years and the average life of a 
wagon and harness at ten years. 


Usss or: TrRucKS AND WAGONS 


The 4-ton trucks are equipped with power body-hoists 
and are used as much as possible where we can load them 
from overhead. They handle considerable bituminous 
coal where loads can be dumped and have also been used 
for family trade where a single order amounts to four 
or more tons. We have also used them for two or more 
orders on one delivery in a few cases, but have found 
this expensive. 

The 2-ton truck has been used very little in manufac- 
turing business, but has been confined more particularly 
to long distance 2-ton domestic trade; it is also often 
called upon to carry two or more orders on one trip. This 
is a more expensive delivery than is put to the 4-ton 
trucks, as will be noted on the record. 

Double teams are kept as much as possible on not less 
than 2-ton orders, but sometimes we are obliged to load 
them with several orders on one trip. 

Small business, such as quarter-ton and half-ton loads, 
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goes usually to single teams, getting as many orders on 
one trip as can be conveniently delivered. Even then, 
such delivery is expensive, as will be seen from the record. 
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Mining Exhibits at the Panama 
Exposition 


The accompanying sketch shows in detail the plan and 
sectional views of the demonstration mine installed by the 
Bureau of Mines in the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. This interesting installa- 
tion is located beneath the floor of the building and is 





PauLAcEe oF MIngEs AND METALLURGY AT PANAMA- 


Pactric EXpostrion 


entered through a shaft and slope in the southern end of 
the Bureau of Mines space. 

In the exhibit of the Bureau of Mines modern methods 
of rescue and recovery work are illustrated by trained men 
using Fluess, Draeger and Westphala types of breathing 
apparatus. Two daily explosion demonstrations are given 
by the Bureau of Mines corps at the demonstration mine. 
One feature of this exhibit is the rescue of a supposed 
victim from a gas-proof smoke-room. There is also an 
extensive display of safety lamps from the earliest type 





Part oF CArneaig STEEL Co.’s EXHIBIT 
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to the most modern permissible double-bonneted lamp. 
Another exhibit covers the matter of mine explosives and 
shows all the materials that are available in the manu- 
facture of these explosives. Methods of testing explosives 
are illustrated by a carefully arranged photographic 
display. 

The welfare exhibit of the bureau shows a model village 
and an ideal industrial arrangement of water-supply, 
hospital, recreation room, wash-house, etc. A model is 
shown of a wash- and change-house as an illustration of 
how such a building should be designed. 

The explosibility of coal dust is illustrated by an 
apparatus which shows how finely divided coal dust in 
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AGE 847 
Arizona Has but Little Coal 
Frank C. Schrader, of the United States Geological 

Survey, says in a report on the “Mineral Deposits of 

the Santa Rita and Patagonia Mountains, Arizona,” that 

a deposit of lignite is reported to occur near the Whet- 

stone mountains on the western edge of Cochise County 

in the southeastern corner of the state. 

The thickness of the coal-bearing strata is about 40 
ft., and the beds occur conformably in a formation of 
inclined sandstone and shale or slate which is apparently 
Mesozoic. The area thus enriched with lignite is said 
to have a known extent of nearly half a mile. 

At one point R. R. Richardson opened the deposit by 
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PLAN AND SECTIONAL VIEWS or “THE MINE” aT Panama-Pactric EXPosrri1on 


contact with a sufficient amount of oxygen becomes just 
as explosive when ignited as black powder. Another 
display shows a model of a rock-dust barrier designed by 
the engineers of the Bureau of Mines. Still another ex- 
hibit illustrates the loss that occurs in burning coal in 
various types of boiler furnaces. 

In “the mine” is a motion-picture theater, in which 
methods of mining and handling coal are shown con- 
tinuously throughout each day. Beyond this is an actual 
reproduction of full-sized entries, drifts, stopes and rooms 
selected from typical mines in various parts of the United 
States. Mining machinery and different appliances used 
in modern practice are shown installed ready for operation. 
Individual exhibits of large American mining companies 
may be located from the sketch. 


a 40-ft. shaft, but the coal, which was of low grade at 
the surface, was found not to be improved perceptibly at 
that depth. The shale on being rubbed or pounded with 
a hammer is said to give off a petroleum odor, but no oil 
seepage is reported. Plentiful remains of petrified trees, 
some about 100 ft. long, are found. 

Nearby, Messrs. Fairlee and Jenson, of Benson, discov- 
ered and opened two beds, likewise lying conformably in 
sandstone and shale, which here incline at 22 deg. to the 
horizontal. The beds are about 8 ft. apart, and the coal 
is said to be of good grade. It was used with good results 
on the forge for sharpening miners’ tools. But the thick- 
est bed does not much exceed 4 in., so after developing 
the ground for a distance of about 1000 ft. the work was 


abandoned. 
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Compageon of Coal Consumption 


with that of O 


By A. A. PotrEr* anp W. A. Bucxkt 





SYNOPSIS—A_ valuable analysis of some coal 
statistics from the census reports, supplemented 
by data from other sources. A detailed compari- 
son is made of the output of coal and other fuels 
in all sections of the country. Bituminous and 
anthracite coal made up 84 per cent. of the fuel 
consumed for manufacturing. purposes in 1909. 





Table 1 and Fig. 1, compiled from the U. Census 
Reports for 1913, show the amount and value of coal, 
petroleum oil and natural gas produced in the various 
sections of the United States. 

The New England States have no fuel resources, while 
the Middle Atlantic States, which include New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, produced fuel valued at 
$434,317,220 in 1913, which is 40 per cent. of the total 
production of the United States. 


*Dean of the division of engineering and_ professor of 
steam and gas engineering, Kansas State Agricultural College. 
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The East North-Central division, which includes the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
ranks second in the value of fuel produced. In 1913 
this amounted to $193,454,756, or 17.8 per cent. of the 
total for the United States. 

The South Atlantic States ranked third, producing 
13.8 per cent. of the total fuel; the West South-Central 
fourth, with 10.5 per cent.; the Pacific fifth, with 5.25 
per cent.; the East South-Central sixth; the Mountain 
States seventh; the West North-Central eighth, with only 
3.6 per cent.; and the New England States last. 

The states producing the greatest value of fuel in 
each of the various divisions are: Pennsylvania in the 
Middle Atlantic, Illinois in the East North-Central, 
Kansas in the West North-Central, West Virginia in 
the South Atlantic, Alabama in the East South-Central, 
Oklahoma in the West South-Central, Colorado in the 
Mountain States and California in the Pacific States. 
The Mountain and Pacific States have probably a greater 
percentage of undeveloped fuel resources than any of the 














7Fellow in steam and gas engineering, Kansas State Agri- eee eee, ee 5 ; ee teres 
aiurcl caltes other divisions in the United States. 
TABLE I. FUEL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 
Source: Department of the Interior—Geological Survey 
Geographical Coal, Petroleum, Natural Gas, Total Per Cent. 
Divisions Short Per Cent. Value, Per Cent. Value, Thousands Per Cent. Value, Value of Total 
and States Tons of Total Dollars Barrels Total Dollars of cu.ft. Total Dollars of Fuel for U.S. 
New Hagleyd: 0 0 0) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Maine.. : 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire, 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 oO” 
Vermont. i 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Massachusetts. . : 0 (0) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Rhode Island....... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Connecticut. ‘ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Middle Atlantic. 265,306,139 46.5 388,220,933 8,865,493 3.56 21,974,809 127,375,526 ‘21.90 24,121,478 434,317,220 40.CO 
New York.. 0 0 0 Scie 0.35 2,169,357 8,515,257 1.47 2,425,633 4,594,990 0.42 
New Jersey.......- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania... . 265,306,139 46.50 388,220,933 7,963,282 Seal 19,805,452 118,860,269 20.43 21,695,845 429,722,230 39.58. 
East North Central 116, 216,728 20.40 131,718,771 33,634,462 13.56 49,795,588 58,301,758 10.02 11,940,397 193,454,756 17.83 
Ohio, sha xee hee 36,200,527 6.35 39,948,058 8,781,468 3.54 17,538,452 50,311,940 8.65 10,416,699 67,903,209 6.25 
Indianay ce eyes 17,165,671 3.01 19,001,881 956,095 0.39 1,279,226 3,220,885 0.56 948,278 21,229,385 1.96 
LING Vawts ee e 61,618,744 10.82 70,313,605 23,893,899 9.63 30,971,910 4,767,128 0.81 574,015 101,859,530 9.40: 
Michigan Tae es 1,231,786 0.22 2,455,227 3,000 0.00 6,000 1,805 0.00 1,405 2,462,632 0.22 
Wisconsin. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
West North Central 19,541,591 3.43 33,751,962 2,378,029 0.96 2,255,283 22,972,024 3.95 33,264,475 39,333,720 3.63 
Minnesota. . ar 0 0) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Towa. .ohariieret oad 7,525,936 Less 13,496,710 0 0 0 120 0 120 13,496,830 1.26 
Missouri. . 4,318,125 Onis 7,468,308 3,000 0.00 7,000 20,865 0.00 6,795 7,482,103 0.69 
North Dakota. 495,320 0.07 750,652 0 0 0 33,246 0.01 15,583 766,235 0.07 
South Dakota. 0 0 0 0 0 0 33,246 15,583 15,583 0.00: 
Nebraska. . 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Kansas.. 7,202,210 1.26 12,036,292 2,375,029 0.96 2,248,283 22,884,283 3.94 3,288,394 17,572,969 1.61 
South “Atlantic. 85,172,515 14.96 87,113,183 11,567,299 4.66 28,828,814 245,453,985 42.13 34,164,850 150,106,847 13.82 
Delaware. : 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Maryland. . 4,779,839 0.84 5,927,046 0 0 0 0 0 0 5,927,046 0.54 
District of Columbia 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Virginiace.. ae 8,°28,068 1.56 8,952,653 0 0 0 0 0 0 8,952,653 0.83 
West Virginia...... 71,308,982 1252 71,872,165 11,567,299 4.66 28,828,814 245,453,985 42.13 34,164,850 134,865,829 12.42: 
North Carolina..... 0 0 0 0 0 (8) 0 0) 0 0 0 
South Carolina..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Georgia....... 255,626 0.04 361,319 0 0 0 0 0 0 361,319 0.03 
Florida. . 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
East South Central 44,198,906 7.76 51,484,187 524,568 OF21 675,748 15,150,239 2.62 1,570,420 53,730,355 4.95. 
Kentucky........ 19,616,600 3.44 20,516,749 524,568 One 675,748 1,821,526 0.33 509,846 21,702,343 2.00 
Tennessee), -5 fags vee 6,903,784 1.21 7,883,714 0 0 0 2,400 0.00 600 | 7,884,314 0.73 
Alabama. 17,678,522 8.11 23,083,724 0 0 0 18,326,313 2.29 1,059,974 24,143,698 PA Ps 
Mississippi. . 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
West South Central 8,829,021 gi Uagato) 16,755,369 91,087,690 36.60 86,513,472 100,872,527 17.35 10,659,993 113,928,834 10.50 
Arkansas...... : 2,234,107 0.39 3,923,701 0 0 0 368,791 0.06 89,807 4,013,508 0.37 
oOWsAnaos see oe 0 0 0 12,498,828 5.02 12,255,931 13,326,313 2.29 1,059,974 13,315,905 OV 
Oklahoma.......... 4,165,770 0.73 8,542,748 63,579,384 25.56 59,581,948 75,017,668 12.90 7,436,389 75,561,085 6.96 
"TGtas cee: ernie wae 2,429,144 0.43 4,288,920 15,009,478 6.02 14,675,593 12,159,755 2210 2,073,823 21,038,336 1.94 
Mountain........ 26,832,283 4.71 41,989,346 2,597,321 1.05 1,366,011 737,582 0.13 179,614 43,534,971 4.01 
Montanaveasee sacee: 3,240,973 OF57 5,653,539 0 0 0 0 0 0 5,653,531 0.52" 
Tdahotek aertace ace 1,000 0.00 2,600 A 0 0 0 0 0 2,600 0.00 
Wi omnes faaecee oe 7,393,066 te50 11,516,045 2,406,522 0.97 1,187,232 368,791 0.06 89,807 12,787,084 1.18 
Goloradopasanscece. 9,232,510 1.62 14,035,090 188,799 0.08 174,779 368,791 0.06 89,807 14,299,676 Lisa 
New Mexico........ 3,708,806 0.65 5,401,260 2/000 0.00 4,000 0 0 0 5,405,260 0.50 
ATIZODGs se Nee eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Utah te caceee cae 3,254,828 0.57 5,384,127 0 0 0 0 0 0 5,384,127 0.49 
Nevyadaten. ee. tenn 1,100 0.00 2,685 0 0 0 0 0 0 2,685 0.00° 
Paciwics ees oe 3,950,865 0.69 9,445,034 97,791,368 39.4 45,711,663 11,034,597 1.90 1,883,450 57,040,147 5i25: ; 
Washington........ 3,877,891 0.68 9,243,137 0 0 0 0 0 0 9,243,137 0.85. 
Oregon vd s ee 46,063 0.01 116,724 0 0 0 0 0 0 116,724 0.01 
G@aliformis sores «kore 13,911 0.00 45,173 97,788,525 39.4 45,709,400 11,034,597 1.90 1,883,450 47,638,023 4.39 
Alasks .5 societies 13,000 0.00 40,000 2,843 0.00 2,263 0 0 0 42,263 0.00 
Grand total.... 570,048,125 100.00 760,478,785 248,446,230 100.00 237,121,388 581,898,239 100.00 87,846,677 1,085,446,850 100.00 


Per Cent of Total Heat Units 
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VALUE OF FuEL PropucED IN VARIOUS DIVISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The amount of coal, oil and gas produced in the vari- 
ous divisions in 1910 is shown in Fig. 2. Table 2 shows 
the relative values of the various fuels in the manufac- 
turing industries. Bituminous coal constitutes over 87 
per cent. of the total fuel used in manufacturing, when 
including the manufacture of coke. Anthracite coal 
ranks second as a fuel for manufacturing purposes; oil, 
including gasoline, ranks third; wood fourth, and gas 


fifth, the calorific value of the gas utilized constituting 


only 0.01 per cent. of the total value of fuel in manu- 
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Fig. 4 
RATIO BETWEEN VALUE OF 
FUEL AND MANUFAC- 
TURING 


Fig. 3 


HEAT VALUE OF 
Fuets Usep 
IN U. S. 


facturing. This comparison is even more marked in 
Fig. 3. 

An analysis of different lines of manufacture revealed 
the fact that the cost of power varies from 1 to 3 per 
cent. of the total production cost in the majority of 
factories. Exceptions to this are probably cement and 


TABLE 2. FUEL USED FOR MANUFACTURING IN U.S.A., 1909 
Source: Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce and Original Calculations 
Equivalent Heat Per Cent. 








‘ Value in of Total 

Kind of Fuel Quantity Thousands, B.t.u. Heat 
Anthracite coal........ 14,339,220 long tons 439,60C,000,000 7.74 
Bituminous coal* 161,792,218 short tons 4,368,000,000,000 76.93 
ES Are 37,959,970 short tons 592,000,000,000 10.43 
A Rae ee 5,481,311 cords 82,220,000,000 1.45 

Oil, ene esaphne 34,331,632 bbl. 193,70C 000,600 3.44 
Gas.. 9 ... 451,302,493 cu.ft. 428,700,000 0.01 
0 OS en ee eee 5,677 348,700,000 100.00 


* Includes 58,788,398 tons used in making coke. 
Note: The calculations of the Bricish thermal unit for the various fuels were 
made in accordance with the following: 
Anthracite coal 13,700 B.t.u. per pound, or 30,650,000 B.t.u. per long ton. 
Bituminous coal 13, 500 B.t.u. per pound, or 27, 000, 000 B.t.u. per short ton. 
Coke 7800 B.t.u. per ‘gpa ot 15,600,000 B.t.u. per short ton. 
4 Wood hrc 2500 lb. per cord ‘and. 6,000 B.t.u. per pound, or 15,000,000 
t.u. per cor 
Oil, nding gasoline, 19,000 B.t.u. per pound, or 5,700,000 B.t.u. per barrel 
of 300 pounds. 
Gas (natural) 950 B.t.u. per cu.ft. 


anthracite both east and west from Pennsylvania fields. 








TABLE 3. RELATION BETWEEN: THE VALUE OF FUEL AND OF 
MANUFACTURING FOR U.S.A., 1909 
Source: Bureau of Census and Geological Survey 
Value of Mfg. 
Products, 
, Thousands of Ratio of Fuel 
Division Value of Fuel Dollars to Mfg. Products 

New England occ .0706 0: 0 2,670,065 0.0 
Middle Atlantic......... 318,267,468 7,144,761 0.045 
East North-Central...... 146,909,319 5,211,703 0.028 
West North-Central... .. 38,524,438 1,803,900 0.021 
South Atiantiesy eke ae « 88,864,143 1,381,187 0.064 
East South-Central...... 34,461,643 630,488 0.055 
West South-Central...... 41,346,943 625,443 0.066 
Mountain aN eerie 37,124,716 363,996 0.101 
PACITIGE ah aetosy tie er acne 40,705,122 843,512 0.048 

Grand totaly .c.ncr<..- 746,203,792 20,675,055 0.0361 


glass factories, where the cost of fuel is 10 to 30 per 
cent. of the total cost of manufacturing. 

Table 3 and Fig. 4 were compiled from the 1910 Cen- 
sus to show the relation between the value of the fuel 
resources and of the manufactured products for the 
various divisions of the United States. The New Eng- 
land States have no fuel resources, while the Mountain 
States show the greatest ratio, which means that but 
little of the fuel produced in that division is utilized 
for manufacturing purposes. 


SS 


Anthracite Litigation—Confusion exists in some quarters 
regarding litigation pending against anthracite roads. For 
years this group has had the attention of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the Commerce Commission, and there are now sev- 
eral cases of prime importance to the “hard-coalers.”’ 

Arguments were made Jan. 16 and 17 at Washington in 
general investigation by the Commerce Commission into rates 
and practices, the most inclusive investigation ever made of 
this much-probed subject. The carriers have been put on 
the defensive to justify existing interstate rates for carrying 
The 
commission has under consideration the evidence and argu- 
ments, but opinion among interests which have followed the 
case is that decision may not come down until after the 
summer recess. 

The other case of prime interest pending is the dissolu- 
tion suit against the Reading system, including the Reading 
Ry. Coal Co., Jersey Central, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co., various smaller companies and various individuals. Final 
arguments were made last June before the Federal Court at 
Philadelphia. Decision may come any day. 

Arguments were made before Judge Hough in the Lehigh 
Valley dissolution suit last November, and decision was ren- 
dered late in December dismissing the government complaint, 
the court digesting the evidence with refreshing promptness. 

There are several reasons, however, why decision in the 
Reading case should be longer delayed. There are three 
judges considering the Reading, and only one heard the Le- 
high evidence. The Lehigh, too, was much less complicated. 
This is the third time dissolution proceedings have been 
brought against the Reading, and naturally every case takes 
longer than the ones that went before. 

The lower courts have decided against the government in 
proceedings against the Lehigh Valley and against the Lack- 
awanna, but in each an appeal has been taken to the Supreme 
Court.—“Boston News Bureau.” 
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Jace Scale in the Coshocton 


District 





SY NOPSIS—A rate of 55c. for run-of-mine ma- 
chine-mined coal for wide work is secured by the 
Coshocton miners. The allowances for narrow 
rooms and car pushing are of much interest. 





The following agreement was reached by the miners and 
operators of the Coshocton district of Ohio and was signed 
on Apr. 12, 1915, after a strike of over a year. The text 
is given almost word for word throughout, omitting, how- 
ever, the preamble and all references to the Columbus 
agreement of Mar. 10, 1898, and the scale committee’s 
report of July 3, 1914. The agreement will regulate 
wages till Mar. 31, 1916, that date closing a period of two 
years since the previous contract expired. It applies to 
No. 6 bed in Coshocton County, Ohio. 

PICK-MINING SCALE 


Mini Ne eDer = CONE Rreasie crochet ee te ee eee $0.716 
Driving entry, taking top or bottom 5 ft. high from 

TALUPAD EDL VOLO rs cisals ortiacecce Gio a ae ee 2.34 
Drivingyentry, under top, per yardacsoel sae eee 1.73 
Break-throughs, between entries, for coal, per yard 1.73 
Room break-throughs, single-entry system, for first 

break-throurch,, per wards Gee eee ee 1.73 
Room break-throughs, single-entry system, after first 

break-throwehi) per yard ct ele eee eee 1.00 
Room break-throughs, double-entry system, per yard 1.00 
Room turning. peri yard.ot necks. acer. eee eee .88 
Rock shot in room necks, two “yards. .:..¢...c2...00- 1.50 
Foursyard wide ~wplaces» per yarde so. voces eee: 1.05 

CHAIN-MINING MACHINE SCALE 

Cutting ewide Work.) Der atoms niece. elena ete $0.11 
CULlLiN Ee Narrow: werk .D6hALOn soto ta ce Oe ee ry 3 
Drilling, shooting and loading in rooms, per ton..... 44 
Drilling, shooting and loading in entries, per ton.... 503 
Room turning, cutter and loader, entry price........ .503 
Break-throughs, between rooms, loader, per ton.... 471 

Entry price is based on 12 ft. 

THREE-RUN WiDE PLACES 

Cutting with chain machines, three-run wide places.. $0.16 


Drilling, shooting and loading, three-run wide places 538 


INSIDE DAY-WAGE SCALE 


Tracklayers, drivers, trip-riders, bottom cagers, wa- 
ter haulers, machine haulers, timbermen, wiremen 


and smotormen, per: dave ae eee ee een $2.84 
Tracklayers’ chelpers, per-davys ene. eee ee ere 2.62 
LVADDEES,- DOPIGBY inal, ineteleenih cee oe ee eee 1.32 
Pipemen, for compressed-air plants, Perdayneasnoet 217 
All other inside day Jabor) per day 9.4 eee 2.62 

OUTSIDE DAY-WAGE SCALE 

Blacksmith) (pervday b -inee dee eee $2.84 
Blacksmith’svhelpers per daywct i. o) eee 2.18 
Trimmers and carpenters! ‘perday:s 2) once eee 2.49 
Dirt dumpers, drum tenders and pushers-in, per day.. 2.22 


RULES 


Rule 1—EHight hours shall constitute a day’s work and all 
mines may operate six days a week. An eight-hour day 
means eight hours’ work in the mine at usual working places 
for all classes of inside day labor. This shall be exclusive of 
the time required in reaching such working places in the 
morning and departing from the same at night. Drivers shall 
take their mules to and from stables, and the time required in 
doing so shall not be regarded as any part of the day’s labor, 
their work beginning when they reach the change at which 
they receive empty cars; but in no case shall the driver’s time 
be docked when he is waiting for such cars at the point 
named. 

Rule 2—Operators shall remove water from working places 
at the starting time or pay the miner a fair price for so do- 
ing, to be fixed by the miner and mine boss. The oper- 
ators shall furnish*facilities for handling the water when the 
miner is required to remove it. When water is bailed in barrels 
by the miner, 5c. per barrel shall be paid. 

Rule 3—When bone coal and slate fall unavoidably in 
the working place it shall be removed promptly by the oper- 
ator, or the miner shall be paid at the rate of inside day 
labor for so doing. This rule shall not apply in cases where 
it is determined that the bone coal or slate comes down 
through careless drilling, shooting or posting. 

Rule 4—The price to be paid for clay veins, bottom rolls 
or horse-backs, shall be determined between loader or miner 


and mine boss. If they fail to agree the price shall be settled 
by the mine committee and mine boss. 

Rule 5—Where a miner, loader, machineman or other 
employee, upon whose work other employees of the mine are 
dependent, absents himself from duty for two consecutive days 
without giving advance notice when possible to the mine boss, 
he forfeits his position. Sickness and unavoidable accidents 
are excepted. 

Rule 6—Machine loaders shall not be charged for black- 
smithing. 

Rule 7—There shall be no free turns allowed in either 
rooms or entries. The turn must be made uniform at least 
once each week. 

Rule 8S—The check-off for the United Mine Workers’ or- 
ganization shall remain in force and be observed; the same 
to be deducted as a percentage of earnings. This is to include 
all dues and assessments for the organization. 

Rule 9—The machinemen shall be required to cut coal 
level and close to the bottom and in no case shall the thickness 
of coal left exceed 4 in., except in case of pots or other ex- 
treme variations, and all machinemen leaving more bottom 
than the amount specified must lift the same, or it will be 
lifted at their expense. In cases where the mine boss or su- 
perintendent orders a greater thickness than 4 in. left, the 
company shall take care of it, and where the bottom left is 
sulphurous or unmarketable, the miners may call the atten- 
tion of the mine boss to it and endeavor to arrive at an 
agreement for its removal or retention. In case of sprags 
being left by a machineman, he shall be notified by the loader, 
and if he refuses to remove them immediately, the loader 
shall do so and be allowed 50c. for so doing, said amount to be 
deducted from the machine runners. When any machine 
runner leaves 6 or more sprags in any one pay, he shall be 
removed from the machine and his services disposed of as 
deemed best by the superintendent of the mine. 

Rule 10—The company shall provide shields for covering 
the cutter head of machines. The machineman shall be re- 
quired to remove the bits from the chain cutter head, or place 
the shield over the cutter head to make the machine safe for 
removal. Any machineman failing to carry out this rule 
may be removed from the machine without question. x, 

Rule 11—WNo strike or suspension of work except it be be- 
cause of the failure of the employer to pay on the regular 
pay day shall take place at any time in this sub-district until 
the district miners’ official and the operator have met and 
failed to adjust the dispute. But it is understood that the 
meeting of the official and the operator shall be held within 
one week from the date when the said meeting was requested 
by either party thereto. 

Rule 12—All machine loaders shall be accorded two rooms 
for each two men, and the operators pledge themselves to 
provide two rooms for eaeh two men at the earliest possible 
moment, but in the event of territory becoming scarce through 
a squeeze or by reason of striking a horse-back, or any other 
unavoidable obstacle, this shall not be construed so as to 
diminish the output of the mine. 

Rule 13—Where a miner is required to make the height 
above the top of the rail 5 ft., $0.8776 per yard shall be paid 
for shooting and loading rock, 18 in. or less in thickness in 
three-run wide places and $0.9473 per yard shall be paid for 
this work in four-run wide places. Excess over 18 in. shall 
be paid for at the rate of 5c. per inch per yard. 

Rule 14—All work 18 ft. wide and under 24 ft. shall be 
paid for at a rate of 2c. per yard over room price for loading; 
machine runners shall be paid narrow-work price, but when 
the company orders a place driven 24 ft. wide the pay of the 
cutter and loader shall be adjusted accordingly. 

Rule 15—The company has the right to put two men in 
entries where isolated, to cut and load coal and move their 
own machines. 

Rule 16—Daymen are to do whatever work about the 
mine the management may require, so long as they are paid 
scale price for the work. 

Rule 17—A turn rail shall be laid in all break-throughs 
and rooms after the first cut of the machine is loaded out, ex- 
cept in room break-throughs; when desired by miner a turn 
rail shall be laid as soon as a cut is made, unless a second 
cut is unnecessary. 

Rule 18—Entry loaders shall have two places to load from. 

Rule 19—In case of local or general suspension of min- 
ing either at the expiration of this contract or otherwise, the 
engineers, firemen, pumpers and other men necessary to keep) 
the mines in shape, shall not suspend work, but shall, when 
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the mine is suspended, fully protect and keep in repair all the 
company’s property under their care, and operate fans and 
pumps and lower and hoist such men or supplies as may be 
required to keep up steam at the company’s coal plant; but it 
is understood and agreed that the operators will not ask 
them to hoist any coal produced by nonunion labor for sale 
on the market. The rates to be paid for such work are to be 
those in effect at the time of suspension, subject to any sub- 
sequent settlement. 

Rule 20—When necessary to hold meetings at the mine 
and the miners so desire, one to four hours of one afternoon 
each month shall be allowed for the purpose of holding such 
meetings. Such afternoon shall be agreed upon between the 
management and the miners at the different mines, No other 
meetings than as herein provided shall be held at any mine 
during working hours. 

Rule 21—Any new rules, local or general, other than con- 
tained in this agreement, governing the scale or conditions 
of employment in Sub-District No. 6 of Ohio shall be mutually 
agreed to by the operators and members interested, and said 
rules, before being enforced, shall receive the endorsement 
of the officials of the operators and those of District No. 6 of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


Rule 22—Where coal is lost owing to a fall or otherwise, 
through no fault of the miner, cutter or loader the company 
shall pay for work actually performed but in no case shall 
the said amount exceed the average wage received per day 
for the pay. 


Rule 23—The regular pay day shall be on or before the 
tenth and twenty-fifth of each month. All pay shall be in 
legal currency. Employees shall receive a statement of their 
account on or before payday, the statements being retained 
by the employees. 

Rule 24—Operators may require machine runners to cut on 
idle days in case of breakdowns or unavoidable accidents. 

Rule 25—The mines of this district shall begin work at 
7:00 a.m., working until 11:00 a.m., and beginning at 11:30 
a.m. shall work until 3:30 p.m. 


Rule 26—Where the company furnishes iron track instead 
of wood, the miners or loaders agree to lay it under the same 
conditions as the wooden track is now laid. Iron rails shall 
be furnished in lengths not to exceed 12 ft. and not more than 
16 lb. to the yard. All rails, spikes and ties shall be delivered 
to the working-places in same manner as at the present time. 


Rule 27—The miners agree to load out clean coal. In case 
bone coal, slate, sulphur or other impurities are sent out by a 
miner, it shall be the duty of the trimmers to call the at- 
tention of the weighman to that fact, who shall thereupon 
mark the record of the mine car on the daily weight sheet 
so that the miner may have due notice. For the second of- 
fense he shall be fined 50c. and for the third offense in six 
actual days’ work, he shall be fined $2.50 or at the option of 
the mine boss may be suspended for three days. Should a 
miner or loader either willfully, carelessly, negligently or ma- 
liciously persist in loading impurities, he may be discharged. 
Should there be any question as to discrimination in the 
enforcement of this rule, it shall be taken up for settlement 
by the district officers of the United Mine Workers of America 
and the operator. The fines shall be paid by the company 
into the burial fund, and no fines shall be remitted. 

Rule 28—The pushing price shall be 4c. per ton, to be de- 
ducted from the mining or loading price in either pick or 
machine mines where the company takes the load from the 
face of the working-place. Otherwise the miner or loader is 
to receive the empty at the room switch. Where necessary, 
on account of physical conditions, the company will assist 
the miner in placing the empty car at the face of the work- 
ing-place. 

Rule 29—Where in either pick or machine mines the com- 
pany requires the entry or break-throughs between entries 
driven double shift, $0.3332 per yard extra shall be paid. 

Rule 30—It is understood and agreed that under the mine- 
run system the coal shall be shot, gotten down and loaded in 
a workmanlike manner, that only clean, merchantable coal 
will be loaded, and that no excess of fine coal will be pro- 
duced except that ordinarily made in the No. 6 Coshocton 
seam under a screened-coal system, this provision being in 
compliance with Section 978 of the General Code of Ohio. 
Should a loader willfully, carelessly or otherwise fail to load 
a clean, merchantable coal, and to prepare it for loading in 
the manner above set forth, he shall be notified and warned bv 
the mine superintendent or foreman. If he then continues 
to load coal excessively fine as defined above, his case shall 
be investigated by the mine committee and the mine super- 
intendent, and if found guilty he shall be suspended for three 
days, and for a further offense within 30 days his turn shall 
be stopped and the offense immediately investigated by the 
mine superintendent and mine committee, and in case they 
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fail to agree upon the disposition of the same, his case shall 
be taken up by the general superintendent and district or 
subdistrict officials. If found guilty, he shall be suspended 
for two weeks, and in case he still persists in so doing his 
turn shall be stopped and he shall remain idle until a final 
disposition of his case is made by the superintendent and the 
officers of the United Mine Workers of America. 


@ 
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Retail Advertising im West 
The Central Coal & Coke Co. has been indulging in 
quite an elaborate advertising campaign in Kansas City. 
Uptodate concrete and metal billboards, all electric 
lighted, have been installed by the company everywhere. 
Jach board has a painting showing some feature of the 
ccmpany’s service. The accompanying photograph is a 





ConcrRETE Evecrric-LiGHTep BILLBOARD 


board which shows the method of loading trucks by crane. 

The Central Coal & Coke Co. has received many com- 
ments on the neat and attractive appearance of the signs. 
Most of the boards are rented for only a few months in 
the year, but a few continue in service during the sum- 
mer, the emphasis of continued appearance before the 
public being valuable. 
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Coal Situation im Brazil and 
Chile 


Since the beginning of the European war, says Consul 
reneral A. L. M. Gottschalk, of Rio de Janeiro, in Com- 
merce Reports, the scarcity of coal in Brazil has been so 
great and prices have risen to such an extent that there 
has been talk of converting a number of local coal-burn- 
ing plants to use other fuel. The Central R.R. (govern- 
ment owned) is trying oil and has recently put into use 15 
oil-burning locomotives; the Brazil R.R. (southern), it is 
said, now burns wood almost exclusively. 

The coal used here has been principally Cardiff or New- 
castle. It is said on reliable authority that a minimum 
of 107,780 metric tons (1 metric ton = 2204.6 lb.) of 
coal per month is consumed here, the chief consumers be- 
ing the various foreign steamers, the local steamship lines, 
the railroads and the Brazilian navy. Present prices of 
coal are about $14.60 laid down in Rio de Janeiro, of 
which $8.76 to $9.73 is freight and marine insurance. 

The following table shows the quantity, in metric tons 
of 2204.6 lb., and tne value of the imports of coal into 
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Brazil from all countries and from the United States, 
and the coal imports at Rio de Janeiro during 1913 and 
1914: 


——Imports into Brazil—————_, 


From Imports into 
Years ——— Total ———, -—United States—, —-Rio de Janeiro— 
Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value 


1913. .2,262,347 $19,505,066 274,798 $2,162,098 1,293,346 $10,617,588 
1914..1,540,126 10,347,085 260,594 1,815,806 900,332 5,911,903 


It would seem advisable to keep a large quantity of 
American coal—say, 100,000 metric tons per month— 
on hand in Rio. Several American exporters might unite 
in sending this amount, or arrangements might be made 
to have several large dealers in Rio combine on a standing 
order for a specified amount of American coal per month 
for a term of months, which they would handle as their 
own speculation. It would be necessary for American 
coal dealers to make every possible concession in the mat- 
ter of terms. Ample accommodation in the way of yards, 
coaling appliances, etc., could be had here by arrange- 
ment with some large local firm. (A list of coal import- 
ers of Rio de Janeiro may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its branch offices.) 
Credit ratings of Brazilian firms will be supplied by the 
National City Bank, of New York. 

There is some preference shown here for English coal, 
not because of any particular superiority as to its steaming 
qualities, but because it is always sent here in regular- 
sized lumps (screened), which fit the grates in use in 
the country. Some people here make the objection to 
American coal that it is of greater friability than the 
British and breaks up during transportation ; but this idea 
is probably due largely to the American system of shipping 
what is called run of mine, or unscreened coal, of non- 
uniform sizes. 
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Proposed Demands of Anthrae 
cite Miners 


United Mine Workers’ leaders have taken up the question 
of demands they propose to make on the anthracite operators 
at the expiration of the present contract next April, and 
have, according to report, agreed on the leading points. 

The present agreement, made for a four-year term, ex- 
pires on Apr. 1, 1916, which is Presidential year, and it has 
been said the miners’ union would try to repeat the game it 
played so successfully on Mark Hanna in the McKinley cam- 
paign. At that time John Mitchell scared Mr. Hanna and the 
politicians into a hurried settlement which made important 
concessions to the miners. It is not likely an ulterior pro- 
gram of this kind will have any influence on the negotiations 
next year. Things are different in many respects. 

The 1903-1906 and to an extent the 1909 agreements be- 
tween the anthracite miners and operators were carried out 
fairly well by the men, but the agreement of 1912 has been 
violated by the miners almost continually. The last agree- 
ment was modified in some particulars at the instance of the 
miners to the detriment of themselves, operators and the 
anthracite industry. 
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Aside from this tne men have not lived up to their agree- 
ment, and it has been plainly demonstrated that the leaders: 
could not control them. Button strikes and all sorts of irreg- 
ularities have occurred which have cost the men largely and 
the producing anthracite companies hundreds of thousands: 
of dollars. 

The miners’ new demands include the old check-off prop- 
osition, before every conference since 1903, and always re- 
fused by the operators. The proposition, baldly, is that the 
operators shall coilect the union dues from the miners out 
of their wages and pay it over to the leaders. The propo- 
sition is said to be illegal in this state, but besides this, the 
operators, who have always refused to recognize the union 
in any of the agreements of the last 12 years, do not propose 
to strengthen it by collecting dues out of miners’ and la- 
borers’ wages. The other demands are an eight-hour day, an 
increase in wages and total abolition of the conciliation 
board. 

Complete abolition of the board of conciliation would be: 
a calamity. The effectiveness of the board was fully proved 
in 1903-1912, during which period it almost demonstrated the 
futility of the union as an agency between the operator and 
the miner. In 1912 the miners insisted that the board’s power 
and prerogatives should be shorn and its efficiency has been 
less in the last three years than in the former 12 years since: 
the mine commission award. 

The operators will probably not take up the question of 
the new agreement until the early months of 1916.. As a 
condition precedent to any negotiations they should insist that 
the body they deal with next year has the power to bind 
the miners to the new agreement, as well as the responsibili- 
ties which attach to parties who assume important con- 
tractual relations.—‘‘Philadelphia News Bureau.” 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


See 
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West Virginia Wage-Payment Law Walid—The West 
Virginia statute which requires coal operators and other 
employers to redeem wage checks in cash is a valid regulation. 
(West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Atkins vs. Gray 
Eagle Coal Co., 84 Southeastern Reporter 906.) 

Places of Refuge in Indiana Coal-Mine Entries—In a suit 
against an Indiana coal operator for injury to a miner, based 
on breach of the operator’s statutory duty to provide places 
of refuge in the side-walls of entries where only a single 
hauling track is maintained and there is not at least 3 ft. 
clear space between the sides of cars and the wall, it is not 
incumbent upon plaintiff to show that the operator had notice 
that the clearance space was less than 3 ft. or that it was. 
practicable to provide places of refuge. It is a matter of 
affirmative defense to show the impracticability of making 
such provision. (Indiana Appellate Court, Vandalia Coal Co. 
vs. Coakley, 108 Northeastern Reporter 382). 

Contributory Negligence of Injured Miner—The fact that 
there was danger in a miner remaining at work, on account 
of lack of props, does not necessarily bar his right to re- 
cover for injury received through falling of coal, unless the 
danger was so imminent that an ordinarily prudent miner 
would have refused to continue work in the same circum- 
stances. Nor does an oral statement made by him after the 
accident, to the effect that he had been foolish in attempting 
to cut through the vein of the coal in its condition, neces- 
sarily preclude recovery, although the statement might be 
considered in determining whether he acted as a prudent man 
would have acted. (Kansas City Court of Appeals, Runyan 
vs. Marceline Coal & Mining Co., 172 Southwestern Reporter 
1165.) 
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Loyalty 


Although so subtle and unseen, 
It marks the difference between 
The living man and the machinu, 
The worker and the cheat; 
And oftentimes this simple thing 
May cause the balance beam to swing 
From failure to success and wring 
A triumph from defeat. 


Its value, at the very best, 
In some small measure may be guessed, 
But never certainly expressed 
Behind the dollar sign. 
Still, while it seems to mean so much, 
It’s not a thing that one can touch, 
Like timbers, engines, rails and such 
Equipment for the mine. 








By MicHAaEL BERNARD 


Although with such ‘importance fraught 
And everywhere so widely sought, 
It’s something that can not be bought | 
By gold or hope of gain; 
Instead, it wields its power where 
Employers’ dealings all are squate, 
Where every rule is just and fair 
And every act is plain. 


It’s vain to strive to dam the tide, 

And doubly vain to try to hide 

This blend of honesty and pride 
When it has shown its face; 

For observation clearly shows 

That everywhere its spirit goes 

The workers’ strike with harder blows 
And set a swifter pace. 
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Who’s Who in Coal Mining 
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Kdward W. Parker 


It is doubtful if any man in the United States engaged 
directly or indirectly in coal mining has a wider ac- 
quaintance in the fuel industries than Edward W. Parker, 
for many years chief statistician of the U. 8S. Geological 
| 





Survey. For this reason it is a matter of interest to his 
wide circle of friends that he has resigned as chief of 
the Division of Mineral Resources to accept a position 
in the employ of the anthracite coal companies, where 
he will establish a bureau of statistics to carry on a line 
: of work similar to that which he has done for the U. S. 
Geological Survey. 

At this time when Mr. Parker is leaving the govern- 
-mentis service to turn his attention to important work 
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Dr. E. W. Parker, STATISTICIAN 
U. S. GroLocicaL SURVEY 


on behalf of the anthracite industry, a brief sketch of 
his earlier activities is of timely interest. He will be 
55 years old on June 16, having been born at Port 
Deposit, Md., in 1860. His early education was obtained 
in the public and private schools of his native town, 
Later he attended the City College of Baltimore. 

His first business experience was obtained as accountant 
in Baltimore. From 1885 to 1889 he was business 
manager of the Statesman, a paper published in Austin, 
Tex. It was during this time that Mr. Parker secured 
his first experience in editorial work. In November, 
1889, he was appointed to the Eleventh Census, and in 
1891 became statistician of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
In 1907 he was advanced to the important office of chief 
of the Division of Mineral Resources, which post he has 
held up to the present time. 

Mr. Parker is descended from old English stock, his 
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ancestors on both sides having settled in America in the 
early colonial days. His mother was Henrietta Hyde 
Donnell, a descendant of William Hyde, of England, 
who came to America in 1633, settling in Hartford, Conn, 
Mr. Parker’s father was the grandson of Edward Parker, 
a colonel of militia in the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. Parker is a member of the Cosmos and Chevy 
Chase Clubs of Washington and the Engineers’ Club of 
New York City. He is also a member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America, Washington Geological Society, 
National Society of the Fine Arts, Washington Society 
of Engineers, Sons of the American Revolution and 
is Treasurer of the Washington Academy of Science. 

Along literary lines Mr. Parker’s efforts have been quite 
extensive; his most important work includes contribu- 
tions to the Geological Survey reports, “Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States” and to the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Censuses. He has in preparation a history of 
the mining industry of the United States, a volume which 
is being prepared for the department of economics and 
sociology of the Carnegie Institute. 

In his new field of labor Mr. Parker’s attention will 
be devoted to the organization and operation of an in- 
formation and publicity bureau for the hard-coal com- 
panies. The good wishes of his host of friends throughout 
the American mining field go with him in his new work, 
and we are all predicting that the American people as 
a whole will know more about the anthracite industry 
in the future than they ever did in the past. 

The Establishment of Standards 
im Coal Mimes 


By F. L. PArkKEr* 


In order to secure a basis for the establishment of 
standards in coal mines, an accurate, definite and clear re- 
port of work done by miners, repairmen, drivers, etc., 
for 10 consecutive shifts was obtained. Good, reliable 
and intelligent men were chosen for these tests, and where 
this was impossible the report was made by an engineer 
thoroughly acquainted with the work. From the time 
the men went underground until they came to the surface 
at the completion of their shift, all time spent was ac- 
counted for, whether it was drilling a hole, loading a car, 
standing timber, waiting on the driver or deliberately 
wasted. For every task reported on, a definite statement 
of conditions was made, otherwise the record would have 
been worthless. 

In this way standards for every task performed by the 
underground workers were established, and these stand- 
ards have been found indispensable in determining an em- 
ployee’s value and his consequent compensation. 

Suppose for instance a certain gangway is not progress- 
ing as rapidly in the pittboss’ estimation as he thinks it 
should. By referring to the chart of standards he is able 
to tell at once whether the fault lies with the miner or is 
due to abnormal conditions. In either case the trouble 
should be eliminated, and the result would be entirely 
fair to both miner and boss. 

By employing standards the superintendent will do 
much toward harmonizing the laboring element and in- 
creasing the general efficiency of the employees. 





*Glen Carbon, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS—The protocol has now been drawn 
for the ending of the strife in eastern Ohio, and 
the miners have already ratified it. This will 
end the last of the labor controversies, but after 
11 months the strife will begin again and involve 
both the anthracite and bituminous regions. A 
strike has been proposed to save Lawson, the 
Colorado agitator, from the penitentiary. 





After several weeks of parleying and discussions of all 
phases of the situation, the joint committee of operators and 
miners in the eastern Ohio district agreed on a wage scale 
at Cleveland late on Saturday, May 8. All the disputed points 
were settled, and a committee was left in charge to reduce 
the scale to writing for presentation to the miners at the 
district convenion to be called at Wheeling, W. Va., on May 11. 
This committee has ratified the scale as presented to them, 
and the representatives of miners will now meet the oper- 
ators at Cleveland, Ohio, so that the agreement can be signed. 

This ends the strike, which has lasted for more than 13 
months. During that time a number of conferences were held 
and joint committees on the scale were named, but they never 
approached an understanding, always adjourning with the 
dispute unsettled. Governor Willis is given much credit for 
the successful ending of the strike, for it was through his 
efforts that the first meeting of the present series—that held 
at Canton—was called. He made a speech urging on both 
sides the necessity of arriving at an understanding, and there- 
after the scale was discussed by both parties in a different 
spirit than that which had animated them at any of the 
previous meetings. 


Miners Get Major Demand, but Surrender Several Hampering 
Provisions 

The scale provides for a rate of 47c. per ton for cutting and 
loading coal. This is the same as that paid in the Hocking 
Valley and other Ohio districts and is the rate which the 
miners Keve been demanding. Eastern Ohio operators have 
been refusing that scale because of their inability to compete 
with Pittsburgh corporations that are paying 44.6le. But 
reductions made on ‘‘dead work” granted by the miners almost 
counterbalance that difference, and the operators believe that 
they will now be able to compete with the Pittsburgh district. 

Following are some other details of the scale: The cutting 
rate will be 8c. per ton and the loading 39c. Reductions have 
been made on all kinds of “dead work.’ The day-work wage 
scale remains the same as it was in the previous agreement. 
Machine-men agree to reset three posts without charge and 
are awarded 5c. apiece for all additional posts reset. 


Rooms Are to Be Narrow so that Pillars Can Be Drawn. 


Rooms are reduced in width from 24 to 18 ft. The oper- 
ators desired a 16-ft. room, the best results being obtained 
with one only 12 ft. wide; but the miners succeeded in demand- 
ing that the size be 18 ft. The operators are hopeful that they 
can now recover all the coal, abandoning their practice of 
leaving the pillars to be crushed. 

The miners urged that narrow rooms would increase the 
percentage of slack and defeat another aim of the operators, 
which is to make a maximum of lump coal. This argument 
overlooks the fact that the operators intend to leave large 
pillars which when drawn will give a large amount of coal 
of the most merchantable size. This pillar coal could not be 
obtained when rooms were driven as wide as has been cus- 
tomary. 

Entry cutting is compensated by an additional payment of 
5e. per yd. Double-shift work has been reduced from 31 to 
25c. per yd. Entry yardage is now 380c. under the new scale. 
Entries are to be 15 ft. in width, but when driven wider less 
yardage is to be paid. This is an important concession from 
the old rule under which yardage was paid in all work less 
than 24 ft. wide. Engineers can belong to the union or refuse 
to be affiliated with it at their pleasure. 

The scale is to extend to Mar. 31, 1916. Operators made an 
effort to have it extended to Mar. 31, 1918, but were unsuc- 
cessful. Provisions were included in the scale which prac- 
tically insure the mining of clean coal and which will also 
tend to make as large a proportion of lump as possible. 


Cost to Miners’ Union Was About $1,400,000 


Secretary-Treasurer Green of the Mine Workers said: “This 
agreement brings to an end a strike that in many respects 
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is most remarkable. For almost 14 months more than 12,000 
miners have been engaged in a most intense industrial strug- 
gle. Altogether, counting the miners and their families, more 
than 60,000 men, women and children have been directly in- 
volved. During all that time not a single violation of law has 
taken place nor has one dollar’s worth of property been de- 
stroyed. As secretary-treasurer of the International Union 
I have sent $1,004,500 in weekly installments for the purpose 
of feeding, clothing and caring for these thousands of strik- 
ing miners and their families. In addition the district organ- 
ization has supplied approximately $400,000. From outside 
sources another $100,000 has been supplied, which makes in 
all $1,504,500.” 

One of the important points in the agreement is a penalty 
for unwarranted strikes or unjust lockouts. Heretofore 
operators have had no redress when the miners struck, even 
if the strike was unwarranted. This has been changed in the 
new scale. 


Gallagher Bill Passed by House Goes to the Governor 


Much to the surprise of everyone, the Gallagher bill was 
finally passed by the Ohio House of Representatives by 64 to 
51, the Cincinnati delegation shifting its vote and making the 
result possible. Governor Frank B. Willis was against its 
passage, and it was thought on May 6, when the vote had 
resulted in its favor, that its approval by the House would 
make impossible a settlement of the strike. But it didn’t 
prevent the protocol being completed. 


Industrial War Declared Every Two Years 


It is important to point out that this settlement marks 
the end of the labor troubles at present. Peace is assured for 
11 months. After that time we start another series. of strikes, 
both the anthracite and bituminous regions being involved. 
Our present rule is a war every two years. The industrial 
pacifists have a task here worthy of all their skill. 


Not a Breach of Law to Discharge a Man for Unionism 


The Ohio Supreme Court decided on May 4 that the law 
which prohibits the discharge of an employee for belonging 
to a labor union is unconstitutional and therefore void. It 
was questioned in court whether the law conflicted with the 
United States Constitution, and the Supreme Court in a similar 
ease decided that it did. 

The majority opinion was held by Chief Justice Nichols and 
Judges Jones, Newman and Mathias. Judges Wanamaker and 
Donahue dissented from this decision. The majority said that 
the Ohio court’s hands were tied, as the ruling Federal 
Supreme Court made any lower court’s action of no import- 
ance. 


Officials Threaten a Strike to Cause Release of Lawson 


Last week it was stated in this department that John 
Lawson, executive board member of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America for district No. 15, had been convicted of the 
murder of John Nimmo and sentenced to life-imprisonment, 
that official having been in charge of the miners during the 
fighting when Nimmo was killed. There is a threat to start 
a strike to secure his liberation. 

Seeing that it is well known that Lawson was trying, and 
nearly succeeded, in making the position of the men who are 
now working in Colorado nonunion mines unsafe and unen- 
durable, it is hardly likely they will quit work to save him 
from his own actions. Those who are in the unions and in 
other camps might strike, but the action will only assist those 
whom the union has tried to injure. So the strike is likely to 
die a-borning. : 


President Declines to Give Up Governor Ammons’ Letter 


Joseph P. Tumulty, the President’s secretary,-has refused 
to furnish the United States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions the letter from Governor Ammons to the President rela- 
tive to the Colorado miners’ strike. This was requested by 
Basil M. Manley, a field agent of the commission. 

It is clearly the duty of the President to surrender this 
letter, which is a public document on internal affairs. Demand 
for it may be made just as rightly as for the private letters 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the officials of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. The President takes a remarkable and 
wholly unjustified stand. At the same time it must be con- 
fessed that it is refreshing to see him rebuke by his action 
the unwarranted use that Frank P. Walsh has made of docu- 
ments put in his hands. Mr. Wilson has shown again that 
while he is an autocrat, somewhat disposed to overestimate 
his rights and duties, he is nevertheless thoroughiy con- 
scientious in his attitude to public questions. 
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Steel Activity amd the Coke 
Trade 


The revival in iron-trade activity has reached such a 
point that some interesting developments in the coke 
trade may soon occur. So many uncertain factors enter 
that it is not known whether enough coke could be 
made, upon occasion, to supply all the blast furnaces. It 
is a long time since the iron trade and its related branches 
had an opportunity to operate at capacity. The condition 
was approximated in the winter of 1909-10 and again 
three years later, but even at that only for short periods. 
The last time that the industry operated beyond ques- 
tion at its full physical capacity was in 1906 and the 
first nine or ten months of 1907. Iron and steel prices 
were then high, but the prices paid for Connellsville coke, 
$2.50 to $3, were by no means proportionate. 

In 1906 and 1907 the production of byproduct coke 
averaged 5,000,000 tons a year. The present capacity 
is fully 10,000,000 tons greater. Meanwhile the blast- 
furnace capacity of the country has increased about 8,000,- 
000 tons, requiring approximately 8,000,000 tons more 
coke a year to operate at capacity. That might suggest 
2,000,000 tons of coke to spare, but the beehive capacity 
has not been kept up. The U. S. Geological Survey re- 
cently reported a few more beehive ovens in serviceable 
condition in 1913 than in 1907, but the maximum num- 
her fell in an intermediate year, 1910, since when there 
has been a constant decrease. From time to time in the 
Connellsville region the coal is worked out, to coke which 
certain ovens were built, but the ovens remain available 
only in case such high prices can be obtained for coke as 
to warrant the shipping of coal from other workings to 
the ovens. 

There is some reason to suspect that the building of 
byproduct coking plants has lagged behind the erection 
of blast furnaces. There are scarcely any blast furnaces 
being built, but many retort ovens are being erected. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. let a contract for 204 retort 
ovens only a week or two ago, though its blast furnaces 
have been built many years. 

If the coking capacity has not increased largely at the 
close of the next two years, when all the byproduct-oven 
erection now on the boards is completed, and if the 
blast furnaces attempt to operate full, there will be a de- 
cided shortage of coke. The pig-iron production is now 
at the rate of 26,300,000 tons a year, the estimated com- 
mercial capacity being about 36,000,000 tons, while the 
nominal rated capacity, including unfit stacks, is well 
above 40,000,000 tons. 

The Connellsville and lower Connellsville coke regions 
have increased their shipments from about 200,000 tons 
a week at the beginnins of the year to approximately 
300,000 tons a week of late, and the 50 per cent. increase 
has been attended by no stiffening whatever in the cur- 
rently quoted prices. There is simply less coke left in the 
market and the price is unchanged. Perhaps if the 
region were called upon to ship 50,000 or 75,000 tons 
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a week in addition to the 100,000-ton increase already 
experienced prices would begin to jump. Such a predic- 
tion is made in some quarters. The labor supply, it is 
said, is quite insufficient to operate the existing ovens at 


capacity. 
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Our Coal Exports 


The far-reaching influences of the war, together with 
the persistent efforts of some of our large coal companies, 
are at last having their inevitable effect upon our export 
coal trade. 

At the beginning of the war, it seemed as if the in- 
activity of business was to be stimulated by the demands 
from foreign countries; inquiries for large amounts of 
coal poured in, while ten or twelve of our selling com- 
panies sent men abroad and to South America to investi- 
gate the situation and arrange for subsequent sales. 

As an immediate result, our coal exports increased 
quite rapidly for the first three months of the war, only 
to meet eventually with several large-sized stumbling 
blocks in the way of credits, lack of banking facilities, 
resumption of British coal exports, an unprecedented rise 
in ocean freights and a decreased consumption in foreign 
countries, owing partly to the effects of the war and 
partly to enforced economies in consumption. 

Now, however, it seems as if we had actually begun a 
steady increase in our coal exports and that our coals 
were about to take their rightful place in the world’s 
markets. 

Our coal-selling agencies have at last shown some 
signs of understanding the methods of foreign purchase 
and usage, banking facilities have been furnished, our 
coals have been tested and proved, while the stocks of 
coal in foreign countries have diminished and industries 
have been stimulated to some extent. Ocean freights are 
somewhat easier, the entrance of coasting schooners and 
steam colliers into oversea trade has added to the avail- 
able tonnage, while the increase in price of British steam 
and gas coals, from 75 to 100 per cent., has been an 
additional factor. 

The opening of an office in New York by the Italian 
state railways and the actual purchase of a large block of 
tonnage by the Italian government for marine and shore 
use have given an added stimulus to our export business. 

At least one large contract is practically made with 
French, buyers, while there has been a steady and 
increasing flow of coal to the east coast of South 
America. 

Gas-coal users are also looking to the United States 
for their fuel; considerable coal of this description has 
already gone to the east coast of South America, and 
now the Chilean gas companies are making inquiries. 
At least one trial shipment of Pennsylvania coal has 
been arranged for to compete with Australian coal—a 
difficult matter, as the latter is an extremely satisfactory 
fuel for this use. 
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The following figures (Canada excluded) will show : 


the fluctuations in our coal exports since the beginning of 
the war: 
EXPORTS OF AMERICAN COAL 


1914 
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For April, the Philadelphia figures are not yet available; 
the Baltimore exports were 193,293 tons, while at Hampton 
Roads the exports for 28 days were 365,534 tons, or a total of 
558,827 tons. 

It cannot be too often repeated that we must own or 
control ocean transportation facilities if we are to in- 
crease our coal exports on a large scale. The markets are 
there; we have the coal; we must also have the means 
of getting the coal to the markets at a sufficiently low 
cost. 

A step in the right direction has already been made by 
one of our large selling agencies in forming a permanent 
combination with certain large British coal and steamship 
owning interests, while two or three other of our com- 
panies are having colliers built for the foreign trade. But 
we must do more—we must show our confidence in 
foreign countries and their enterprises by money invest- 
ments that will give us needed influence and prove that 
we are in the export business permanently. 

& 
Coastwise Contracts 

The placing of a large power-house contract in Novem- 
ber at a price understood to net $2.70 f.o.b. for an 18- 
month period foreshadowed the dullness and the low 
range of prices that have prevailed this spring in the coast- 
wise coal trade. The lack of any consistent policy among 
the operators during 1914, particularly in the Pocahontas 
and New River fields, clearly indicated another off-year 
unless something radical would take place. 

A sharp advance in coastwise freights the latter part of 
January did give a snap to the market, but when it was 
realized that once the weather cleared there would be 
enough bottoms for all the business offering, the flurry 
ended. Rates remained on a $1 basis, Hampton Roads to 
Boston, for several weeks, and during that time it was 
practically impossible to secure transportation at anything 
like a competitive rate for the season. 

As a result the shippers who had little or no transpor- 
tation under control could do nothing but bear the mar- 
ket and advise their customers to withhold purchases 
for the contract year until conditions settled down. On 
the other hand, the shippers who did control transporta- 
tion urged buying, and in order to encourage it they 
discounted current freights quite liberally, but still made 
their season delivered prices 10@15c. up from the 1914 
level. i 

As a consequence, the contract season in New England 
this year falls into two parts—the January-February pe- 
riod, when contracts generally were on a higher basis than 
a year ago, and the period since, when freight sagged to 
the normal basis of 75@80c.—and contracts have been 
either on the same basis as last year or somewhat less. 

The award of the Panama R.R. contracts on a $2.70 
basis really blazed the way, but it was not until Febru- 
ary when the lowest bid on the Portsmouth, N. H., navy 
yard contract (No, 89) was $3.65, and later still when 
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the Charlestown, Mass., navy yard supply (No. 79) was 
placed at $3.49 alongside, that it became apparent this 
would be another dull year with prices weak and fluctuat- 
ing. 

Any analysis of contracts placed since February, es- 
pecially on the really comprehensive orders, shows a base 
price from 5c.@10c. less than last year. In April, 1914, 
although trade was dull, Hampton Roads standard coals 
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were rather firmly held at not less than $2.80 f.o.b. There | 


was a pessimistic undertone, yet until June prices were 
reasonably well maintained. There was evident on the 
part of operators a disposition to get their price or keep 


coal in the ground. This spring, however, there is greater 
effort to sell and correspondingly more diffidence on the — 


part of buyers. Business conditions show very little im- 


provement, and purchasing agents are inclined to scoff 


at any attempt to renew last year’s prices. 

The Boston Elevated Ry. (No. 528) is understood to 
have bought late in March at least 5c. less than last year, 
and so in the case of the Central New England Ry. 
The former buys f.o.b. loading port and the latter 
f.o.b. the mine, and for that reason they are perhaps not 


so significant, but the American Printing Co., Fall 


River, notwithstanding a higher freight market, is un- 
derstood to have bought delivered on the same basis as in 
1914. Instances could be multiplied where this has been the 
case on reasonably large orders, although on smaller busi- 
ness, where requirements for regular and frequent ship- 
ments are not so pressing delivered prices have lately been 
10c. or so less than last year. The textile mills generally, 


particularly those that use Pocahontas and New River | 


coals, have been able to close at 5ce.@10e. less. 

The City of Boston, for its harbor institutions, has been 
trying hard to secure an acceptable price. The order 
(No. 461) is for 40,000 tons, and already bids have been 
twice called for and twice rejected. Last year a part of 
this contract was awarded at $3.47 alongside, and the 
lowest price thus far this year on New River or Pocahon- 
tas is $3.67. The contract is now about to be advertised a 
third time. This, it should be said, is practically all for 
points that are on too shoal water for larger barges. 

Local contracts, for delivery by team in Boston, have 
been much lower than last year. 
as the Boston postoffice (No. 437) and the Boston schools 


Prices on such business — 


(No. 566) are due only in part to conditions at wholesale. — 


The main reason is an unhealthy rivalry between dealers. 

In summary, season prices are lower than last year. 
Whether a low range will continue depends largely on 
the export trade. If that develops as many think it will, 
there may well be a stronger tone to the market. The bulk 


of the year’s business is placed, however, and operators — 


will still have to look to “another year” for better re- 
turns, at least from the coastwise trade. 


Coal Preparation 


The June 5 issue of Coan AGE will be devoted almost — 


entirely to the subject of coal preparation. 
make this particular number a really interesting and val- 
uable compilation of engineering facts relative to this 
interesting and important phase of coal mining. All of 
our readers, therefore, are invited to submit articles on 
the preparation of coal and especially describe successful 
installations with which they are acquainted. Both an- 
thracite and bituminous practices will be discussed. 


We want to 
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Republic Iron @ Steel Co. 
Meet 


The front cover shows two views of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co.’s first-aid meet held at Republic, Jefferson 
County, Ala., on Mar. 27, 1915. 
were from 


The contesting teams 
the mining towns of Palos, Republic and 


COAL 


Sociological Department 
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work is spreading rapidly in Alabama, not only at the 
mines, but on the railroads and at the public schools. 
There are three oxygen-apparatus teams at Sayreton, 
‘two at Republic and one at Palos. 

For four years the Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
been training first-aid teams. It awards a gold-plated 
button or pin to all the men, women or children who 





OFFICIALS AT Patos MEET oF Repustic [Ron & STEEL Co., SAYRETON, ALA. 


From left to right, in rear—Dr. W. H. Godwin, physician and first-aid trainer, Warner division; R. C. 
tendent, Warner division; C. T. Fairbairn, manager, Southern district, 
Burgess, foreman of rescue work, United 


Superintendent of coal mines, Southern district; W. T. 


Wynn, superin- 
Co.; F. G. Morris, general 
States Bureau of Mines; 


Republic Iron & Steel 


W. W. Kicker, superintendent, Palos division; J. G. Meagher, superintendent, Sayreton division; Dr. J. S. Norton, physician 


and first-aid trainer, Sayreton division; Dr. 


right, in front—R. E. Butler, engineer of coal mines; J. H. Lloyd, 


John W. Snow, physician and first-aid trainer, Palos division. 


From left to 


mine foreman No. 2 mine, Warner division; A. H. 


Verchot, mine foreman, Warner division; George Burgess, mine foreman, Palos division; Frank Ferguson, mine foreman, 


Sayreton division. 


Sayreton, all of which belong to the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. 

Palos had 4 teams of 5 adults, and the boys also had a 
team of the same size. Republic had 13 teams, of which 
9 were of men, 1 of boys and 3 of women. Thus there 
were in all 90 contestants. There were nearly 1500 people 
on the grounds, the weather being most favorable for the 
event. A big barbecue dinner was served on a table 200 
ft. long, the meat having been barbecued all through the 
previous night. 

The Palos team carried off the honors. 
teams acquitted themselves with great credit. 


The women’s 
First-aid 


show the desired proficiency. At intervals of two weeks 
a free motion-picture show is given in the first-aid hall 
of every mine village. 


ras 


Mining Village Churches of the 
Colorado Fuel @ Iron Co. 


In the mining camps of the West little progress has 
been made in developing the needed religious restraints. 
Unfortunately the nationalities are so numerous and the 
desires of the people in this matter so variant that it is 
hard to provide for everyone, whereas in the matter of 
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schools where al] are 
work is tar-more easy. 

However, the need is not inconsiderable even economic- 
ally, for there is no discontent which is so certain to beat 
good fruit physically, mentally and morally than discon- 
tent with oneself. This is or should be the work of the 
church. All political and labor movements are for the 


collaborating and contributing the 
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CHURCH AT SUNRISE, Wyo 


reform of other people, to make others perform certain 
acts which we believe will help ws. Religious movements 
are, on the other hand, personal. The reformation sought 
is not a violent external restraint of the individual, but 
an increase of his own personal control. 

No mining camp can therefore expect to do its bengal 
ing, individual or collective, unless its members have been 
impressed with their need for such constraint, which 
makes the operator less autocratic and the workman less 


unfairly self-assertive. In fact, the relation religion 


bears to politics and industry is most vital as it provides 


the material of citizenship out of which is derived a right- 
thinking electorate and an intelligent, industrious and 
frugal personnel, without which both 








INTERIOR OF CHURCH AT SUNRISE, 





Wyo. 


state and commerce must come to a 
clisastrous end. 

Where else can be taught the rules 
of ‘moral accountability, fairness of 
judgment, the recognition of others’ 
rights, the reciprocal duties of employ- 
ers and employees, of parents and 
children, of the governing and the 
governed, of tradesmen and customers ? 
Sometimes, of course, other purposes 
than these get the upper hand, and 
the churches seek to be political and 
industrial rather than to prepare the 
material out of which the best-gov- 
erned state and a well-ordered industry 
will proceed; and the result is not all 
that it should be. But the attempt 
to do without such restraints entails 


a misapplication of the purposes of re- 
ligion. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has 
erected several churches at its camps, 
of which a few are here illustrated. 


more damage than can ever rise from : 
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Mining Laws and Legislation 


Letter No. 3—Referring to the interesting point 
brought out in Ostel Bullock’s letter, Coan Agr, Apr. 
10, p. 650, in regard to the legal irresponsibility of the 
mine superintendent, in contrast with the burden of 
responsibility imposed by law on the mine foreman, per- 
mit me to say that although the operators of Pennsyl- 
vania coal mines are not legally responsible for any 
injuries sustained by miners through negligence in re- 
spect to the manner in which a mine foreman performs 
his statutory duties, yet if any condition affecting the 
safety of employees is brought to the attention of the 
mine owner or the superintendent he is legally bound 
to take proper steps to correct it promptly. 

This is the view taken recently by the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, in the case 
of Price vs. Etna-Connellsville Coke Co., 42 Pennsyl- 
vania County Court Reports, 664—a suit in which plain- 
tiff recovered damages for injury to himself while bring- 
ing loaded cars out of a mine. The case was argued 
on the theory of negligence of the company in permitting 
a pile of slate and gob to remain between the track 
and a rib and maintaining insufficient clearance. 

Art. 20, rule 3, of the Pennsylvania bituminous mining 
act of May 15, 1893, under which this case was tried, 
makes it the duty of the mine foreman to “see that the 
entries at places where road grades necessitate sprags 
or brakes to be applied or removed shall have a clear 
level width of not less than two and a half feet between 
the side of the car and the rib, to allow the driver to 
pass his trip safely and keep clear of the cars there.” 

Under this rule the court held that the defendant com- 
pany would not have been liable to plaintiff, except for 
the fact that it was chargeable with the knowledge that 
the mine foreman had negligently failed to observe the 
requirements of the rule. And since the duty to main- 
tain sufficient clearance was statutory, it was decided 
that plaintiff could not be deemed to have assumed the 
risk of being injured on account of the dangerous con- 
dition, although he may have known of its existence. 

A. L. H. Street, 

St. Paul, Minn. Attorney. 

Longwall in Pittsburgh Seam 


Letter No. 7—I was much interested in reading the 
letter of O. P. Rator, in reference to this subject, Coat 
Acre, Apr. 17, p. 692, and to observe that he has the 
same opinion as myself in regard to the longwall ad- 
vancing system not being adapted to the working of the 
coal in this seam. 

I have been studying this question for some time, and 
have failed to see how it will be possible to prevent the 
occurrence of a squeeze on the haulage road if the 
advancing system is to be adopted. I am convinced that 
this could only be done by building cribs about 6 ft. apart 
and filling these in with rock that could probably be 
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obtained in sufficient quantity from the brushing of the 
roof on the roadways and from nearby falls. However, 
I concluded some time ago that it is needless to consider 
further the advancing plan for working the coal in this 
seam. I am satisfied that no one who has had experience 
in the working of the Pittsburgh seam would attempt to 
mine the coal by the longwall advancing method, except 
possibly someone who has more money than brains. 

I would like to explain briefly my idea of working this 
seam of coal on the retreating plan. I will confess at 
the start, however, that the plan has the disadvantage 
of not yielding a large output of coal until the boundary 
line of the property has been reached and the longwall 
face developed. I believe that there would be a benefit 
derived by the adoption of this plan in the long run. I 
realize fully that the expense of laying out the plant 
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and installing the necessary machinery would*mean a 
considerable investment at the start, but much of this 
preliminary work could be postponed and the expense 
curtailed until the mine reached a paying basis, when the 
improvement could be made in the equipment. The coal 
mined from the entries, in the advancing system, would 
help to meet the expense. 

In regard to the plan I have mentioned and attempted 
to illustrate in the accompanying figure, I would drive 
the main entries four abreast on the face of the coal. The 
two center entries should be made the intake and haulage 
roads for the two sides of the mine, while the entries on 
each side of these would serve as the return air-courses 
for the same. If the mine is opened by a shaft, these 


-main entries should be driven in both directions from the 


shaft bottom. The main entries should be driven 9 ft. 
wide, and cross-headings turned at an angle of about 25 
or 30 deg. with the face cleats on each side, as shown in 
the plan. These cross-entries should be driven at suc! 
distances apart as to afford a working-face of about 100 
to 150 ft. in length. When these cross-entries have been 
driven to the property line, a heading should be driven 
along the line and the working-face opened up at the 
far inby corner. 
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The line of working-face should be stepped, as 
shown in the plan. The purpose of this is to reduce as 
far as possible the lability to a squeeze occurring as the 
work advances and to provide at the same time a steady 
settlement of the roof as the face recedes from the 
boundary line. The old broken posts may be used for 
the building of cribs, which should be spaced about 20 ft. 
apart, along the rear face to prevent the roof from swing- 
ing the timbers toward the face. I hope this plan will 
be clear as I have explained it. 

JOHN OLDROYD. 

Farmington, W. Va. 


RS 


Firing Shots in Mines 


Letter No. 2—Some time since there was published in 
Coat Ace (Vol. 6, p. 665) a description of a chemical 
fuse igniter, which, it was explained, had been invented 
for the purpose of firing shots “in mines generating gas 
and in dusty mines where the coal is highly inflammable.” 
To the article was appended a note by the editor suggest- 
ing the discussion of the question, “Is the idea practic- 
able ?” 

Thus far I have only seen one letter referring to this 
matter. I want to say most emphatically that, in my opin- 
ion, the idea is wholly impracticable and cannot be safely 
applied to the blasting of coal under any conditions. In- 
deed, were I in a position of authority, as mine inspector, 
superintendent, foreman or other official, I would not hesi- 
tate to debar such practice from any mine in my charge. 

In my opinion, the use of black powder should be en- 
tirely eliminated from all coal mines generating gas, but 
especially dusty mines where the coal is highly inflam- 
mable. I am convinced that only permissible explosives 
and the most approved system of electric shotfiring should 
be permitted in such mines, and in order to insure the 
safe and successful operation of the mine, I believe par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the following points: 

1. The wire conductors should be so installed as to 
insure absolute freedom from accidental connection and 
premature explosion. 

2. The system should be protected against stray elec- 
tric currents from any source. 

3. The system should be protected against a possible 
grounding of the current that would render ineffective 
the firing of the shots. 

4. 'The system should be protected against any possible 
short-circuiting of the current for the same reason. 

5. The proper voltage required to insure the firing 
of all the shots should be carefully determined. 

Referring again to the suggestion of a chemical fuse 
igniter, I would say that such a method is open to the 
same objection as other methods of firing shots by means 
of fuse. Any imperfection of the fuse or any injury 
to the same caused in tamping the hole might make the 
shot hang fire. In addition to this the method suggested 
presents another risk due to a possible slight difference 
in the composition or thickness of the celluloid diaphragm, 
which may indefinitely delay the ignition of the charge. 
These risks are entirely eliminated in the use of an elec- 
tric shotfiring system. 

Referring to the suggestion made in this article, in re- 
gard to the danger of the powder becoming damp in the 
hole before the fuse is ignited, owing to the wrappings of 
the charge being broken by a rough and jagged drill hole, 
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it occurs to me that is possible in any system of firing. © 


He suggests that it should be prevented by the use of a 
drill that will bore a comparatively smooth hole. In 
practice, however, this is not always possible. 

In my experience, the charge of powder should be in- 
cased in double wrappings, one of which is waterproof. 
Such wrappings are commonly used in the anthracite re- 
gion of Pennsylvania and are called “bologna paper.” 
By soaping the outside of the wrapper or greasing it with 
axle grease the danger is greatly reduced, but it cannot be 
expected that the charge will remain absolutely dry for 
a considerable length of time, such as might result from 
the delayed ignition of the charge. 

In discussing this question, the suggestion is made, 
Coat AcE, Vol. 6, p. 996, that the possible delayed ig- 
nition of a charge would give an opportunity for the ac- 
cumulation of a dangerous quantity of gas in the place 


and that this would be ignited by the blast. This objection, — 


however, does not apply alone to the firing of shots by 
the chemical fuse igniter. The same condition may arise 
in electric shotfiring when a considerable period of time 
is allowed to elapse between the examination of the place 
for gas and the firing of the shots therein. Shotfiring in 
mines is surrounded by danger under the best conditions, 
and it should be the constant endeavor to reduce the risks 
in blasting instead of introducing new ones. 
J. W. Powe Lu, 
General Contractor. 
Windham. Mont. 


cS 
Liquor Question in Mining 


Letter No. 8—I believe the liquor question as it pertains 
to the coal miner should be carefully studied from a moral, 
economical and_ psychological 
viewing it wholly in respect to its prevalence. 

The consumption of alcoholic beverages is undoubtedly 
amazingly large among coal miners—inadequately large 
in proportion to their means for its indulgence. In any 
case, the indulgence of this habit impairs the mental, 
moral and physical well being of the individual. My 
study and investigation lead me to the conclusion that the 
prevalence of this evil among miners can be attributed 
mainly to three causes, which may be briefly described as 
follows: 

1. The majority of those who indulge the drink habit 
to a greater or less extent firmly believe that its use is 
a material benefit stimulating and reviving the exhausted 
physical system after an arduous day’s toil. They believe 
that it tones the nervous system, restores the muscular 
energies and invites a good night’s rest in preparation for 
the labor of the coming day. Repeated inquiries in this 
regard reveal the fact that those who indulge to a moder- 
ate extent only are thoroughly convinced that over-indul- 
gence is harmful and not to be tolerated. 

2. Coal-mining camps as a rule are lacking in many 
needed attractions for the purpose of improvement, recrea- 
tion and amusement. One of the strongest characteris- 
tics of human kind is to seek companionship and associa- 
tion with kindred spirits. 
the saloon or hotel offers more conveniences and imposes 
less restriction on those who avail themselves of their 
privileges than could be found elsewhere. The convivial 
meetings that naturally result from these conditions invite 
the social glass with all its attendant evils. 
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3. The last and perhaps the least of the causes for in- 
dulgence is the desperation of overwhelming grief, anxiety 
and care. ‘The nervous system is strung to the highest 
pitch by the continuous strain of the depressing conditions 
incident to coal mining. Some nervous temperaments re- 
quire a stimulant to prevent a nervous breakdown, and 
these are the ones that are most liable to gravitate to the 
state of habitual drunkards as a result of over-indulgence. 
Such are often heartlessly condemned without due con- 
sideration being given to the causes that led to their down- 
fall. 

It is a recognized physical law that undue stress is al- 
ways followed by extreme depression. Men of nervous 
temperament are most subject to this law. They devote 
their entire physical energy to the performance of what 
they undertake. Present welfare is ignored in the accom- 
plishment of a desired end, which too often results in a 
physical breakdown followed by an irresistible craving 
for a stimulant. Coal mining, however, has a greater 
tendency to produce a lymphatic rather than a nervous 
temperament. Consequently, the average coal miner lacks 
the physical energy required to withstand the temptations 
to over-indulgence that are on every hand. The results 
are too well known to need description. It is useless to 
preach to these men; what they need is health, better 
surroundings and attractive conditions that will stimu- 
late ambition. 

To overcome the evils of the first cause mentioned, edu- 
cation is necessary—moral and physical. While men in 
this class realize the evil of over-indulgence, they do not 
grasp the fact that moderate indulgence saps the powers 
and impairs the efficiency of the human system. How 
such education is to be brought about is probably one 
of the most difficult problems in mining today. I have 
more hope along this line in the proper education of the 
young in our public schools. 

In respect to the second cause mentioned, experience 
teaches that much good can be accomplished by the es- 
tablishment in our mining camps of reading rooms, play- 
grounds and suitable places of amusement. These alone 
can effect the social uplift that is desired and provide 
the necessary association that is the craving of human 
nature, away from the harmful surroundings of the saloon 
and hotels. Much has been accomplished along this line 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the estab- 
lishment of a branch of this organization in every mining 
camp would be of the greatest value to the coal-mining 
industry. 

In a few instances, it has been argued by the manage- 
ment of coal mines that the entire elimination of the 
saloon from the mining camp would seriously handicap 
the operation of the mines, inasmuch as miners will have 
their booze. As a result, many coal miners seek those 
places where the saloon is permitted. While there is some 
logic in this argument, it must be acknowledged that 
the evil could be overcome by greater codperation on the 
part of the management of different mines. 

If coal companies, recognizing the unquestioned ad- 
vantage to the industry, would unite their efforts to elim- 
inate the saloon and the sale or shipment of intoxicating 
liquors in mining towns or camps, there would be no ques- 
tion of the success of the undertaking. If it is argued 
that this would be a restriction of personal rights and 
privileges at variance with the constitution, it should be 
remembered that personal rights and privileges are limited 
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when they abridge the right or impair the best interests 
of the community, of which the individual is a part. 
A. M. INEr. 
—, Penn. 


we 
The Mimer and Safety 


In discussing the education of miners and their relation 
to the mine foreman, much has been said in reference to 
their attitude toward their own safety and toward the 
efforts made in their behalf to safeguard their work. 

When passing into the mine a short time ago, I over- 
heard a conversation between two miners that illustrates 
this point. They were as fine coal diggers as ever handled 
a pick, but more than that could not be said as they had 
no ambition to do anything else. 

From their conversation I gathered that the old, ex- 
perienced fireboss in charge of the section where these men 
were working had attempted the previous day to show them 
the importance of loading out the fine coal cuttings, or 
“bug dust” as it is commonly called. They had been 
throwing this back in the waste, and the fireboss, in try- 
ing to impress upon them the danger of a blownout or 
windy shot throwing this dust into the air and causing a 
dust explosion, explained that it had been found that 
each particle of fine dust that would float in the air was 
nothing less than a tiny gas bag. 

The remarks of the fireboss were the topic of their con- 
versation as they proceeded on their way to work. One 
stated with an emphasis that it is not necessary to re- 
peat: “What do you think of that gas-bag yarn? Why, 
in the old man’s day, miners did not know what an explo- 
sion was, or a blownout shot, and as for ‘gas bags,’ I 
guess they had none of them around. In those days, the 
government did not waste money hunting up dangers. 
There were no ‘gas bags’ and no explosions. They did 
not have a mining law as big as a family Bible—not much. 
I tell you, Jack, if there was less of this red tape, we 
would all be better off. Think of it—they even come 
around and tell a man how to set a post. Why, in the 
old man’s time a miner was seldom caught by a loose 
piece of slate, and now men are getting killed every day.” 

The reply to this was: “You are right, Tom; if that 
old fellow was digging coal for a living and had to shovel 
‘gas bags’ for nothing, instead of carrying that book of 
instructions and that safety lamp around the mine to make 
us believe he knows something, we would be better off.” 

This is only a fair sample of hundreds of such con- 
versations in the daily life of the miner. It would seem 
that men would realize that conditions in mines today 
are wholly different from what they were in the days of 
their fathers. With the increased demand for coal, re- 
quiring the use of machinery and methods for its quick 
extraction that were not known in those days, it should 
be clear that the dangers of coal mining have greatly in- 
creased. A reasonable man readily understands that 
more precautions are necessary today than in the old days 
when the miner performed his work under less urgent con- 
ditions. Had the same conditions existed then as today, 
explosions would have been as frequent as Russian holi- 
days. 

Men who talk in this way do not realize that miners of 
yesterday were experienced workmen and avoided dan- 
gers of which the miner today is entirely ignorant, because 
he knows nothing of mining—in most cases had never 
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seen the inside of a mine until his cousin sent for him 
and brought him from the old country to dig coal in 
American mines. ‘Today, the experienced miner has 
largely disappeared, and in his place are foreigners taken 
from the farm and shop and in most cases unable to speak 
the English language. 

These are the conditions that confront the mine fore- 
man today. His task is almost superhuman. Naturally, 
violations of the law are frequent, and the foreman is 
not permitted to discipline his men for the act, but must 
“find some other way.” His instructions are, “Increase 
the output; cut down the cost; fulfill the mining law in 
every respect.” How to carry out these instructions is 
his problem. 

JAMES T. ReyNoups, Assistant Foreman, 
West/Penn Mining Co. 
Apollo, Penn. 


Denies Investing for Maiser 


My attention has been drawn to the industrial news 
item published in Coat Aas, Apr. 24, p. 742, which is 
evidently taken from numerous similar publications that 
have appeared in various newspapers on the Pacific Coast 
and which contained a number of misstatements that I 
have been obliged to correct in most emphatic terms 


By J. 
The Coal Age Pocket Book 


MINE EXPLOSION 


Definition—A mine explosion is understood to be a violent 
disturbance of the atmosphere within a mine manifested by 
a destructive blast or rush of air accompanied by more or 
less flame, being the result of the ignition and combustion 
with explosive rapidity of gas and dust or either accumulated 
in the mine. 


Gas Explosion—An explosion produced and maintained 
chiefly by gas accumulated in the mine workings and passages 
or mixed with the air current is described as a “gas explosion,” 
although practically every mine explosion involves the com- 
bustion of both gas and dust. 


Dust Explosion—An explosion in which the fine coal dust 
accumulated in the mine or suspended in the air current 
plays a prominent part is commonly called a “dust explosion,” 
although it may have originated in a local explosion of gas, 
which is true of most mine explosions. 

Few if any mine explosions are wholly due to gas or dust, 
but combine both of these elements in varying proportions, 
the character of the explosion as “gas” or “dust” being deter- 
mined by the later evidences. 


Development of a Mine Explosion—Explosion does not nec- 
essarily follow the ignition of gas in mine entries and work- 
ings. The firedamp mixture must, of course, be within the 
explosive range, as determined by the conditions in that 
portion of the mine. But even then a mine explosion will 
only take place when the eonservation of heat is sufficient to 
render the explosive action self-supporting. Otherwise, a 
local explosion of gas or dust will expend its energy within 
a limited area and the disturbance will not be propagated 
throughout the mine. 

The ignition of an inflammable mixture of gas or dust in 
the mine air may produce a considerable body of flame that, 
within the narrow confines of the mine, may gather force 
and generate sufficient heat to cause an explosion. Exper- 
ment has shown that an explosive mixture of gas and air 
placed in a tube and ignited at one end will burn quietly at 
first, then flutter or vibrate with increasing energy as the 
combustion penetrates deeper in the tube, the contending 
forces being the entering air and the escaping products of the 
combustion. This action, however, quickly develops sufficient 
energy to produce an explosion, which darts through the 
length of the tube. 

The experiment illustrates more or less closely the devel- 
opment of an explosion in a mine entry or chamber. Inves- 
tigation has shown that the explosion gathers foree and 
probably, develops characteristic energy within a few yards 
of its origin or the point where the ignition of the gas took 
place. This may vary from 10 to 30 yd. or more, depending 
on many conditions—chiefly the size or volume of air space 
available for the expansion of the gases of the explosion, the 
ie a of the igniting flame and inflammability of the 
mixture 

All of these factors determine severally the initiation as 
well as the character of the explosion and its limitations in 
the mine workings. 
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practically each time they have appeared. Nothwith- 
standing this fact, many of the papers have persisted in 
referring to the story again and again, presumably because 
they consider it interesting reading. In doing so, they 
ignore the fact that such a publication of an untruth has 
the effect to prejudice unfairly important industrial 
interests both of myself and others associated in the 
same enterprise. 

Permit me to assert briefly the following facts: His 
Majesty, William II, Emperor of Germany, so.far as I 
know, has never directly or indirectly invested one cent 
in Canada, either through me or anybody else. Further- 
more, my associates and I have. never had $5,000,000 
invested in Canadian coal fields. Our investments 
scarcely amount to $1,000,000. There is no reason why 
these investments should be “irretrievably lost,” inasmuch 
as they are in companies formed under a British Columbia 
charter, and the shareholders comprise Germans, Cana- 
dians, Americans and Englishmen. 

In closing, permit me to take this opportunity of saying 
that, although the press of this country has invariably 
insisted in conferring upon me the title of “Count,” my 
proper name is the one with which I have always had 
the honor to subscribe myself. 

Atvo v. ALVENSLEBEN. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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RESCUE WORK 


Entering a Mine after an Explosion—Prompt action and 
intelligent and effective measures are necessary for the rescue 
of any possible survivors of a mine explosion. The nature 
of the work and the great risk incurred in its undertaking 
demand that it shall be performed by the most experienced 
of the volunteers, of whom there is never any lack. 

Immediately after an explosion in a mine, the following 
procedure is important: 

1. Call for volunteers and from them choose those who 
are more experienced and familiar with the mine and the 
work to be performed. 

2. At the same time, observe the mine entrances and judge 
of the probable effect of the explosion in the mine; examine 
the ventilating apparatus and have any necessary repairs 
made at once. 

3. Collect the necessary safety lamps, tools, timber, can- 
vas, brattice boards, nails, ete. Caged canaries or mice should 
also be provided, and two or more sets of breathing apparatus 
should make up the equipment, 

4. Divide the rescuers into three parties, as follows: 

(a) Apparatus men to explore in advance; 
(b) Repair gang and rescuers; 
(c) Supply gang to render every possible assistance. 

Organize each party under a competent leader who shall 
be in absolute control while underground. 

5. Enter the mine at the earliest possible moment—the 
apparatus men proceeding first and keeping from 100 to 200 
he in the lead of the others, who must not advance ahead of 
the air. 

6. Each secticn of the mine should be explored by the 
apparatus men to discover any possible fire therein, before 
restoring the circulation in that section. 

As quickly as any survivors are found they must be 
promptly removed to fresh air and the proper restoratives 
applied. At the surface, physicians should be in attendance 
and ambulances provided for the prompt removal of those 
brought out of the mine. 


Suggestions on First-Aid to Explosion Vietims—Those 
trained in first-aid work are the ones who should assume 
charge and have absolute control of the care of any survivors 
as quickly as found, until the arrival of a physician. The 
following brief suggestions are important: 

1. Be calm and quiet; act promptly but not in a hurry; 
keep cool and observe closely every symptom and gondition. 
Remove promptly but carefully to fresh air. 

Do everything possible to stop bleeding. 

Examine for broken bones before moving far. 

Use aromatic spirits of ammonia if stimulant is needed. 
If overcome by gas, give artificial respiration. 

If unconscious, loosen clothing, warm and stimulate by 
rubbing the limbs; give no stimulant if face is flushed and 
pulse strong, but sprinkle cold water on face and chest. If 
the body and limbs are cold, use warm applications; keep the 
patient covered with blanket or other coverings; apply smell- 
ing salts or spirits of ammonia cautiously to the nostrils. 
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Electric Haulage Problem 


The haulage road at a certain mine is 6000 ft. in length 
and laid with 30-lb. rails, which are bonded with. 00 
wire and bonding caps or sleeves. The rails are cross- 
bonded every 30 ft. An electric mine locomotive weigh- 
ing 10 tons and using a current of 150 amp. is run on this 
road. A 0000 trolley wire supplies a current of 250 volts, 
which returns through the rails. A substation is located 
at one end of the line. 

I would like to ask: 1. What will be the drop in 
volts at distances of 2000 ft., 4000 ft. and 6000 ft. from 
the substation? 2. What will be the percentage of loss in 
each case? 3. By installing a 0000 feeder wire and al- 
lowing 6 per cent. interest on the investment, what saving, 
if any, would be realized, the price of electric power be- 
ing 2c. per kw.-hr. ? 

J. L. GuNtTER. 

Uandley, W. Va. 


In estimating the drop at distances of 2000, 4000 and 
6000 ft. from the substation, it is necessary to calculate 
the trolley-drop and rail-drop separately and add the re- 
sults. Then, in order to estimate the possible advan- 
tage of installing a feeder-line of the same size as the 
trolley wire (0000), it is necessary to calculate further 
the combined trolley- and feeder-drop for the same dis- 
tances. 

The first step in the calculation is to take from an elec- 
tric-wire table the circular mils of a 0000 copper wire, 
which is 211,600 cire.mils. For the combined trolley and 
feeder wires, the circular mils is double this amount, or 
423,200 circ.mils. Now, to find the copper equivalent of 
two 30-lb. rails, properly bonded and cross-bonded, as- 
sume a rail-to-copper ratio of 11:1; that is to say, take 
the rail resistance here as 11 times that of copper, for 
the same sectional area. Then find the combined sectional 
area of two 30-lb. rails as follows: Since the weight of 
wrought iron is 480 lb. per cu.ft., and two 30-lb. rails 
weigh 60 lb. per lineal yard (36 in.), the cubic contents 
of the two rails is 60/480 & 1728 = 216 cuin. per yd. 
The corresponding sectional area for the two rails is there- 
fore 216 ~— 36 = 6 sq.in. 

Again, since 1 mil is 1/1000 in., and a cire.mil is the 
area of a circle whose diameter is 1 mil, 1 cire.mil = 
0.7854 (1/1000)? = 0.0000007854 sq.in. and 1 sq.in. = 
1/0.0000007854 = 1,273,200 cire.mils. The sectional 
area of the two 30-lb. rails in circular mils is therefore 
6 & 1,273,200 = 7,639,200 circ.mils. For a rail-to-cop- 
per ratio of 11:1, the copper equivalent is 7,639,200 — 
11 = say, 694,500 circ.mils of copper. 

It is now possible to calculate the drop of potential 
for the trolley line, feeder and rail. return for each re- 
quired distance by using the general formula, 


Drop of potential = 10.8 (distance X current) 





cire.mils 
The drop of potential is expressed in volts and the cur- 
rent in amperes, while the distance is given in feet. Ap- 


plying this formula to the present case gives for the drop 
at a distance of 2000 ft. from the substation the following: 
10.8 (2000 & 150) 
211,600 

It is evident that the combined trolley- and feeder-drop 
would be one-half of this amount, or 7.65 volts, since there 
are two wires of equal size for the transmission of the cur- 
rent to the locomotive. The rail-drop is 


10.8 (2000 « 150) 
694,500 


= 15.3 volts 


Trolley-drop = 





= 4.6 volts 





Rail-drop = 


The above results give the drop of potential for a dis- 
tance of 2000 ft. For distances of 4000 and 6000 ft. 
the drop will be two and three times the above amount 
respectively. 

A comparison of these results gives the following: 


Total drop without feeder, 4.6-+ 15.3 = 19.9 volts 


Total drop with feeder, 46+ 7.65 = 12.25 volts 
Voltage saved by feeder, 19.9 —12.25 = 7.65 volts 
Wattage saved by feeder, 150 7.65 = 1147.5 watts 


The percentage of drop in each case above is: 

Without feeder (2000 ft.), 19.9 x 100 + 250 = 8.0% 
With feeder (2000 ft.), 12.25 XK 100 — 250 = 4.9% 
Assuming 250 working-days of 8 hr. each (2000 working 
hours) in a year, the saving in that time at a cost for 
electricity of 2c. per kw.-hr. would be 2000 *& 1.1475 « 
0.02 = $45.90. 

Against this saving must be reckoned the interest or 
fixed charges on the investment for the erection of 2000 
ft. of feeder wire. At the present time the cost of copper 
is very high, having risen from 12 or 13c. per Ib. to 20c. 
per lb. The weight of 0000 copper wire is practically 640 
Ib. per 1000 ft., making the cost for 2000 ft. of. this wire, 
at 20c. per lb., 2 & 640 & 0.20 = $256. The cost of erec- 
tion, including poles, will be about $4 per 100 ft., or $80 
for a distance of 2000 ft., which makes the total cost of 
this length of feeder wire erected, $336. 

Estimating the fixed charges on this investment as, 
interest, 6 per cent.; depreciation, 4 per cent., and taxes 
and insurance, 2 per cent., making a total of 12 per cent., 
gives 0.12 XK 336 = $40.32. This estimate ‘makes the 
net saving per year, $45.90 — 40.32 = $5.58. 

Since the drop in potential, the saving in kilowatt-hours 
and the fixed charges are all proportional to the distance, 
the net saving per year will also be proportional to the dis- 
tance, or $11.16 for a distance of 4000 ft., and $16.74 for 
a distance of 6000 ft. 

In actual practice, however, the locomotive will not be 
running more than from one-half to three-quarters of the 
actual time, depending on the length of haul and other 
conditions, which will reduce the saving in kilowatt-hours 
at the same rate, while the fixed charges must remain 
constant. Although the figures would then show an ex- 
cess of fixed charges over the saving in the cost of electric- 
ity, it would still be good practice to add the feeder wire. 
The gain in the operation of the locomotive will exceed 
what the actual saving in power would indicate. 
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Pennsylvania Anthracite Mime 


Imspectors’? Kxamination, 
Held at Wilkes-Barre, 
Apr. 20-22, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of the exhaust and blow-fan systems of ventilation? What 
are the advantages of making fans reversible, and under 
what conditions would it be proper to reverse the air cur- 
rent? Show by plan how you would construct a fan drift 
so that the flow of air passing through a mine can be re- 
versed. 

Ans.—In the ventilation of a gaseous mine, the ex- 
haust system of ventilation has the advantage that the 
main-intake airway can be used as the main-haulage road, 
which is impracticable in the blowing system of ventila- 
tion. One disadvantage of the exhaust system is that the 
ventilator is generally less efficient working on the warm 
mine air than when filled with the cooler outside air en- 
tering the mine. It is also more subject to the corrosive 
action of the warm, moist mine air under these conditions. 

In the exhaust system of ventilation, the mine is venti- 
lated under a pressure below that of the atmosphere and, 
on this account, the gases accumulated in waste and aban- 
doned places readily find their way onto the main roads 
and airways. The blowing system avoids this trouble, the 
mine being then ventilated under a pressure greater than 
that of the atmosphere, by which the accumulated gases are 
forced back from the roads. It is frequently claimed, how- 
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PLAN SHOWING Peete FAN 


ever, that the blowing system possesses the disadvantage 
that these gases expand more readily into the roads and 
airways when the fan ceases to work, while the reverse of 
this condition is claimed for the exhaust system. 

The advantage of a reversible fan is that the direc- 
tion of the air current circulating through the mine can 
be changed at the surface when occasion may require. 
The air current in the mine should be reversed only when 
the conditions in the workings are thoroughly understood 
and there is reason to believe that lives may be saved or 
advantage gained by so doing. In the normal working 
of the mine the fan should never be reversed without first 
notifying and withdrawing the men. 

The accompanying plan shows the arrangement of a 
fan drift that will enable the air to be reversed. The 
position of the doors AA and BB permits the air coming 
from the mine through the fan drift to pass to each side 
of the ventilator and enter the center opening of the fan, 
as indicated by the arrows. The dotted lines show the 
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position of these doors when the fan is blowing air into 
the mine. The discharge opening of the fan is then con- 
nected with the fan drift. In this position of the doors 
the outside air enters on each side of the fan, and after 
passing through the ventilator is discharged into the 
fan drift and passes into the mine, as indicated by the 
dotted arrows. 

Ques.—Plat the following traversed notes of a survey 
to the scale of 100 ft. to the inch. 


: otai Total 
Sta. Dis. Latitude Departure Latitode Departure 
1-2 270 221 155 221 155 
2-3 133 15 132 236 283 
3-4 wee 121 186 ala hss 469 
4-5 355 293 200 178 ab 
5-1 322.56 178 269 0 


Ans.—The accompanying figure shows the above notes 
of survey platted to a scale of 150 ft. to the inch instead 
N 





SurvEY PLATTED BY DEPARTURES 


of 100, to bring it within the column. Drawn to a scale 
of 100 ft. per in. the plat would be half again as large. 
In this question the south latitudes and the west de- 
partures should have been written —121, —293, and 
—200, —260. Likewise, for the total latitude, —178; 
but the total departures are all positive, being east de- 
partures. 

Ques.—State the advantages and disadvantages of large 
slow-running fans as compared with small high- speed 
fans in the ‘ventilation of a mine. 

Ans.—Large slow-running fans have the advantage 
of possessing a greater margin for increasing the circula- 
tion of air in mines. In other words, the range of ca- 
pacity is larger than that of high-speed fans of smaller ° 
size. Large, slow-running fans require somewhat heavy- 
ier foundations and cost more to install and operate. On 
the other hand, small high-speed fans have limited ca- 
pacities or a less range in both gage and quantity and to 
that extent are less reliable for mine ventilation. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Reports of commercial conditions received in Washington 
from various sources are to the effect that the mining business 
in its different phases is showing some improvement. As 
yet there is, however, depression in coal in some places, 
though in others there is distinct evidence of revival. A re- 
port from Philadelphia to the Federal Reserve Board pub- 
lished in the current number of the “Bulletin” issued by that 
body states that “the anthracite coal business has improved.” 

On the other hand, the same authority reports from Cleve- 
land that “the coal trade is still unsatisfactory, due to labor, 
legislative and trade conditons. Much Lake coal was carried 
over through the winter on the docks, and shipping will begin 
much later this year.” From other soft-coal districts similar 
reports are received by various inquiriers here, and there is 
a general feeling that some time will be necessary to restore 
the business situation to normal so far as respects coal. 


The Trade Commission Is Consulted 


The first definite communication of an official nature be- 
tween coal operators and the Trade Commission, which body 
is now in working order, occurred recently, when operators 
from Franklin County, Ill., appeared before the commission to 
state their views regarding certain trade practices and to get 
the ideas of the Commission on the subject if possible. They 
told the commission that they merely wanted to obtain official 
sanction for what they had heretofore done, and that if their 
acts of codperation were approved, there would be no attempt 
to make agreements to control prices. The sole object would 
be to keep down the cost of production. 

Furthermore, they desired permission to compare notes 
with one another over market conditions. For instance, it was 
noted, a prospective purchaser may tell one operator that 
another operator offered to sell coal 10c. cheaper and thereby 
argue the price down, whereas, as a matter of fact, the pros- 
pective purchaser may be falsifying about the prices quoted 
by other operators. The operators desire to have a system 
of codperation so that they can compare notes. They would 
also like to compare ideas and methods of mining so that they 
could be able to produce the coal at the lowest possible cost. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The Governor has succeeded in putting through one of his 
“pet measures,” the child labor law, and it is now in his hands 
for signature. 

Employed children who will not have reached the age of 
16 by Jan. 1, 1916, will probably lose their employment, and 
their homes this source of income likewise. It is estimated 
that several thousand boys employed about coal mines of 
the state will be thrown out of employment by the oper- 
ation of the law. Coal company managers and superintend- 
ents employing boys between 14 and 16 years of age are 
almost unanimous in théir disapproval of this statute. 

The new law gives the employer the choice of employing 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 for 42 hours a week 
and overseeing their attendance at school for a least 8 of 
the remaining hours, or not employing children below 16 
years of age at all. It is declared by managers and super- 
intendents of both coal and industrial operations that to ar- 
range a working schedule to suit the needs of the law for 
children under 16 would be far more tedious and complicated 
than is practical for them to attempt and they will there- 
fore dispense with the employment of these children. 

The law is already having an effect, for in a number of 
places the children who will not have attained the age of 16 
by January, 1916, are now being weeded out, none others be- 
ing employed who will not comply with the law when it is 
in force. 

One of the large anthracite companies estimates that it 
will discharge between 300 and 400 children at once, 

Senator Crow has introduced a bill to amend section 4 
of article 19 of the act of 1911, providing that bituminous 
mine inspectors who have served for 8 years and have passed 
two examinations shall be exempt from any further examina- 
tion and providing for their suspension and removal. The 
amended section reads as follows: 


The principal examination shall be in writing and each 
applicant shall also undergo an oral examination pertaining 
to explosive gas, safety lamps, methods of ventilation and 


mine management. The questions and answers thereto in 
the oral examination shall be reported verbatim by an ex- 
pert stenographer and typewritten fully to assist the Board 
in the work of rating the qualifications of the candidates: 
Provided, That any person who has served as a mine in- 
spector continuously for 8 years and has passed two con- 
secutive examinations for the office of mine inspector shall 
be exempt from taking any further examination and shall 
continue in said office without any further examination un- 
less removed or suspended as provided by Article 21 of the 
Act of June 9, 1911, P. L. 756, section 4, of the act of Apr. 
14, 1908, P. L. 180. Any candidate who shall make a gen- 
eral average of at least 90 per centum shall be deemed suc- 
cessful. The manuscripts and other papers of all applicants 
in the principal examination together with the tally sheets 
and the correct solution of each question as prepared by the 
Examining Board, and also the stenographer’s report of the 
oral examination shall be filed in the Department of Mines. 
The Examining Board or at least four members thereof shall 
certify to the Governor and also to the Department of Mines 
the names and percentages of all successful candidates who 
are properly qualified under the provisions of this article to 
fill the office of Inspector. A certificate of qualification pre- 
pared by the Chief of the Department of Mines shall be is- 
sued to each successful candidate. 

The Examining Board shall as soon as practicable after 
the examination furnish to each applicant on printed slips of 
paper a copy of all questions (oral and written) given at the 
examination marked “solved right” “imperfect” or “wrong, 
as the case may be.” 


Bill to Bring Bituminous Miners Under Compensation Act 


The bill prepared by the attorney general and introduced 
by Senator Miller, to bring the bituminous miners under the 
workmen’s compensation act, has been amended by the com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, and section 1 of the proposed 
act now reads: 


__ In order to secure efficient management and proper ven- 
tilation of the mines, to promote the health and safety of the 
persons employed therein and to protect and preserve the 
property connected therewith the operator or the superintend- 
ent shall employ a competent and practical mine foreman for 
every mine where 10 or more persons are employed, who 
shall be under the supervision and control of the operator. 
The mine foreman shall have full charge of all the inside 
workings and the persons employed therein subject, however, 
to the supervision and control of the operator in order that 
all the provisions of this act so far as they relate to his 
duties shall be complied with and the regulations prescribed for 
each class of workmen under his charge carried out in the 
strictest manner possible. If the mine is generating explo- 
sive gas in quantities sufficient to be detected by an approved 
safety lamp, the mine foreman must possess a first grade 
mine foreman’s certificate, or be a person who in the judg- 
ment of the operator is a person equally competent with the 
holders of such certificate. Jf the mine is non-gaseous the 
mine foreman must possess either a first grade mine fore- 
man’s certificate or a second grade mine foreman’s certificate, 
or be a person who in the judgment of the operator is equally 
competent with the holders of such certificates. 

When the mine workings become so extensive that the 
mine foreman is unable personally to carry out the require- 
ments of this act pertaining to his duties, he shall have the 
right to employ a sufficient number of competent persons to 
act as his assistants who shall be under his instructions and 
the operator’s instructions in carrying out the provisions of 
this act. If the mine is generating explosive gas in quan- 
tities sufficient to be detected by an approved safety lamp 
the mine foreman’s assistants must possess first grade assist- 
ant mine foremen’s certificates or be a person who in the 
judgment of the operator is equally competent with the hold- 
ers of such certificates. 

In case of the necessary temporary absence of the mine 
foreman, he may deputize his work for the time being to his 
assistant, who shall perform all the duties of the mine fore- 
man. And the right to hire and discharge employees, the man- 
agement of the mine and the direction of the working forces 
are vested exclusively in the operator and no person or per- 
sons, association or associations, organization or organiza- 
tions, corporation or corporations, shall interfere with or at- 
tempt to interfere with, abridge or attempt to abridge in any 
manner whatsoever such right: Providing, that this act shall 
not invalidate any existing contract. 


Chairman Hess, of the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining attempted to have the Catlin bill recommitted to his 
committee for the purpose of amendment, stating that a 
similar bill affecting the bituminous miners had been passed 
by the Senate, and suggested that both be incorporated into 
one measure, which would then bring the wording of the third 
paragraph of section one of the bituminous measure in force 
in the anthracite region, but the House was against recom- 
mitment. 


The Supreme Court Is Appealed to 


The Alden Coal Co.’s appeal from the decision of the 
Dauphin County Court, which has held to be constitutional 
the anthracite tax law, which requires mining companies to 
pay to the state 2% per cent. ad valorem on all coal shipped 
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to market (with the exception of washery coal) was filed 
with the Supreme Court on May 5. 

The coal companies affected by this act are attacking it, 
on the contention that it is class legislation. Much interest 
is being manifested in the case in view of the fact that taxes 
already levied total no less than $5,000,000. 

The Alden Coal Co.’s stand is identical with that of the 
100 or more coak companies which have appealed from pay- 
ing the state tax. The appeal is based on the ground that 
bituminous coal is not taxed; that all localities are not bene- 
fited alike by the distribution of the tax funds, that the 
company is not liable to tax on coal shipped outside of the 
Commonwealth and that the company is already paying state 
and local taxes. 

Neither the state nor the coal companies are optimistic 
about quick settlement. So much importance is attached to 
the court’s decision and there are so many authorities cited 
in defense of the stands taken by the corporations and the 
state that it is considered almost impossible to have all the 
appeals ready for the Supreme Court which convenes at the 
Capitol on May 24. 

Voluminous records are now being prepared by the coal 
companies, and it is doubtful if these will be prepared by 
the 24th, which means that the appeals would have to be 
heard when the Supreme Court convenes during the first 
week in October. 

Prospects of a long session of the Legislature are also an 
obstacle in the path of the appeals, since the business of the 
lawmakers would force the printers to delay work on the 
records in the tax case. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Georgetown—The engine house at the Katydid colliery of 
the Red Ash Coal Co. was destroyed on May 6 by fire of un- 
ascertained origin and several hundred men and boys will be 
thrown out of work until a new engine house can be erected. 
For a time the flames threatened to set fire to the breaker 
and machine-carpenter shops. The destruction of the ma- 
chinery in the engine house will cause the shut down of 
Nos. 1 and 2 collieries of the company. 


Springfield—The Court of Northumberland County on May 
8 dismissed a preliminary injunction which restrained the 
Coal Township School Board from collecting $70,000 taxes 
for 1913 from the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and the Mineral R.R. & Mining Co. 


Plymouth—Several “button strikes” are on in the anthra- 
cite region and several thousand men are affected. At Plym- 
outh about 1500 men and boys at the Buttonwood and Parrish 
collieries went on strike because a few men refused to pay 
back dues and attain good standing with the United Mine 
Workers of America. At Shamokin 1000 or more went on 
strike on May 6 at the Scott colliery of the Susquehanna 
Coal Co., because some of the men are not members of the 
organization. Several hundred men went out at Oakhill col- 
liery at Minersville, until wages are raised to what they 
claim is a scake equal to that of other collieries. The men 
also allege that they are being overcharged for powder fur- 
nished. Four thousand employees of the Packer collieries 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., struck recently 
because 12 carpenters reported for work without union but- 
tons. It is feared the strike will extend to other opera- 
tions. 





Wilkes-Barre—More than 1200 men were present on May 5, 
at the 8th annual dinner of the Wilkes-Barre District Min- 
ing Institute, in Irem Temple. It was an impressive gather- 


ing of laboring men, all engaged in the same occupation. The 
guest list included the names of general managers, super- 
intendents, foremen, miners, and laborers of all classes. The 


dinner, an excellent but simple meal, was served by the 
Y. M. C. A., with a corps of volunteer waiters from the 
various coal offices throughout the valley. One of the feat- 
ures of the evening was the graduation of three students of 
the mining school who had completed the three year course. 
These are Edmund P. Thomas, of the Kingston Coal Co., Sid- 
ney Davis, of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., and Fred 
G. Williams, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
Co. coal department. The diplomas were presented by pres- 
ident Thomas H. Williams, who also refunded to them the 
tuition fees which they had paid into the school during their 
course, as one of the rewards of their perseverance and am- 
bition. 

Seranton—Miners working in the drift of the Diamond 
mine recently threatened to go on strike unless the com- 
pany furnished better ventilation. It was claimed by the 
men that several laborers were overcome by the bad air. It is 
believed that the matter will be amicably settled. 
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Pittston—More than 650 men attended the 8th annual ban- 
quet of the Pittston Mining Institute, oldest in the anthracite 
region, at the Pittston Armory on May 8. Captain W. A. May, 
president of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., was among the speak- 
ers. In his address, Attorney Evan C. Jones, of Wilkes Barre, 
referred to the institute as the exemplification of altruism. 
The institute has a membership of 700 and holds monthly 
meetings in the Pittston Y. M. C. A. 


Bituminous 


Somerset—In spite of the depressed condition of the coal 
market the mines of Somerset County are as active as at any 
time last year. The plants at Hooversville, Ralphton, Jenner 
and Jerome are working full time, the last named loading 95 
steel railroad cars every day. The average number of. cars 
of coal handled daily in the local yards of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. is 450, which is about all the yard superintendent 
can take care of with present facilities. 


Pittsburgh—Judge John D. Shafer in an opinion on May 5, 
dismissed the petition of John H. Jones, one of the receivers 
of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Coal Co., in which he asked the 
court to require George H. Calvert, master appointed by the 
court to sell the coal properties, to cease advertising the 
mines for sale, pending the decision of the Supreme Court in 
an appeal taken by Mr. Jones from the decree of the lower 
court ordering the sale. The property is being advertised for 
sale on May 27, it was stated to the court at an argument, so 
that the sale would not be made before the decision of the 
appeal to the higher court. The court states that it does not 
see how the advertisement hurts the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. 


Connellsville—Evidences of returning prosperity are to be 
found on the railroads of the Connellsville coke region, par- 
ticularly the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and its allied system, 
the Western Maryland. It is said that both the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie and the Western Maryland are giving their train- 
men such steady work that fast freight trains have been 
held up until the crews completed their 8-hr. rest period 
The Western Maryland within the next few weeks will be- 
gin hauling coal out of the Fairmont region by way of Con- 
nelisville, using the Baltimore & Ohio tracks to this point. 


Uniontown—Orders have been issued by the W. J. Rainey 
Co. for the resumption in full of all ovens at the Allison plant 
of the company. There are 400 ovens at this plant, 350 of 
which have been in steady operation. The firing of the 50 
additional ovens will provide employment for a number of 
heretofore idle men at this plant. 


Republic—Six first-aid teams composed of the employees 
of the Tower Hill Coke Co., have begun a course of instruction 
in first-aid and mine-rescue work that, when completed, will 
enable the members to take examinations for American Red 
Cross diplomas. The teams will meet weekly for two hours 
for instruction from D. B. and H. O. Millward, who not only 
hold the Red Cross diplomas but also those from the American 
Mine Safety Association. Dr. W. S. Kimmell is a member of 
the executive committee and assists with the work. The 
course will continue for three months at the end of which time 
the Red Cross will appoint examiners to conduct an examina- 
tion for certificates. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Several of the larger coal operations in Ral- 
eigh County that have been carrying the accounts of their 
employees during the slack season in order to hold them to- 
gether in anticipation of the resumption of active opera- 
tion have notified these employees that the rent for the 
houses occupied by them during the past six months of vir- 
tuoi idleness will be remitted and that the terms of leasing 
for the purpose of collections of rentals will date from the 
resumption of work by their occupants. 





Fairmont—Fifteen hundred miners are wanted by the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. to man seven mines that will be put in 
commission shortly. Mines now in commission are being 
operated to their limit. The mines to be opened are: Beech- 
wood No. 30; Murray No. 45; Montana No. 24; Shaft Mine No. 
38; Meadow Brook No. 55; Coal Station No. 62, and Two Licks 
No. 39. These operations will run with a full compliment of 
men six days a week as long as the car supply holds out. 


Huntington—The West Virginia Coal Operators Associa-. 
tion opened temporary headquarters in the Robson-Prichard 
Bldg., recently. A. H. Land, secretary of the organization, has 
charge of the office. A meeting of the executive committee 
of this organization will be held in Huntington May 14, when 
plans relative to a campaign of education to familiarize pro- 
ducers and consumers with scientific coal costs will be dis- 
cussed. This association has no political object, as has been 
rumored in the past. 


COAL 


Birmingham—The Sloss-Sheffield Co. will resume opera- 

tions at the Bessie mines, at the furnace at Florence, and 

_ the coke ovens at Blossburg and Brookside, about May 15. 

One thousand men will be employed. These plants have been 
_ closed down for six months. 3 


3 TENNESSER 


| Nashville—Two measures which have been recommended 
by the Democratic steering committee for passage by the 
Legislature, are the semi-monthly pay day bill and a bill to 
create a state mining department. Another measure which is 
also recommended provides for re-organization of the state 
geological department. The Workmen’s Compensation meas- 
ure has not been treated, the committee waiting for further 
reports from sub-committees. 


The State Mining Department has announced that certifi- 
cates have been issued to those who have satisfactorily stood 
examination for foremen of mines in Tennessee as follows: 
» John Pass, of Cardiff; J. A. Tidewell, of Emery Gap; I. S. 
Montgomery, of Cardiff; A. C. Montgomery, Harriman; S. J. 
Ingram, A. M. Derrick, L. Carroll, C. Bolin and S. S. Bledo, 
of Rockwood. 
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KENTUCKY 
Harlan—It is reported that the Stonega Coal & Coke Co. 
is planning to build a road across the mountain from Keokee 
to its mines at the head of Clover Fork in Harlan County. W. 
J. Gennery, store manager for the company, recently made the 
trip from the Virginia town to the head of Clover Fork by 
automobile, being the first to reach that point by this means. 


Ashland—A meeting of the directors and others who re- 
cently organized the Kentucky River Coal Corporation will be 
held here on May 19 at which time various details of the 

merger will be taken up and worked out. 


Middlesboro—The clean-up and paint-up campaign which 
has been engineered by the health authorities and mine oper- 
ators is having a general effect. The miners are brightening 
up their homes and one Middlesboro dealer in the last two 
_ weeks reports the sale of wall paper for more than 200 min- 
 er’s houses. 

t 
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Whitesburg—There is continued improvement in activities 
: in coal mining throughout eastern Kentucky, especially in 
the Elkhorn and Boone’s Fork fields. Both the Consolidation 
Coal Co. and the Elk Horn Mining Corporation in the Jenkins- 

McRoberts-Fleming field have large orders sufficient to keep 
all their mines running full time. Hundreds of new miners 
are being added daily to the work. Railroads entering the 
_ territory are taxed to handle the output. Continued increases, ~ 
_ however, will be made as the work advances. 


‘ Praise—The Eastern Kentucky Block Coal Co. is beginning 
a coal development a few miles from here on the Carolina, 
_ Clinchfield & Ohio R.R. A mining town has been started and 
_the opening of mines is giving employment to several hundred 
men. 
OHIO 
& Columbus—The Sunday Creek Coal Co. of Columbus has 
taken over the sales end of the San Toy mines, of the Jones 
and Adams Coal Co. at San Toy Ohio. The mines are now 
oe? as Sunday Creek mines Nos. 401 and 402. 
C. E. Haskins, receiver for the Starr-Hocking Coal Co., 
- which has mines in Athens County, received a bid of $5000 
for the property when offered for sale at public auction 


; for the second time at the court house, Columbus. J. G. 
Westwater submitted the bid for unnamed parties. The court 


pe 


_ will be asked to approve the bid. 


e Teegarden—The announcement is made by the West Pitts- 

burgh Coal Co. that its mines near Teegarden, Ohio, will be 
opened soon. The mines have been idle for almost a year. 
Extensive improvements have been made on the tipple. 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis—The Supreme Court of the United States has 
declared constitutional the Indiana law requiring coal mine 
owners to provide wash houses for their employees. The 
operators attacked this law as being class legislation and 
on the ground that it permitted minority rule, as it pro- 
vided that a wash house must be furnished if only 20 miners 

petition for it. 


Linton—The Lattas Creek mine which has been idle for 
six months has begun working again. 


Clinton—In accordance with the decision of the Supreme 
Court upholding the validity of the Indiana miners’ wash 
house law, miners in this district will promptly prepare peti- | 
tions, asking that such houses be supplied. The Bunsen Coal 
Co. already has wash houses with shower baths and clothes 
lockers. 
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ILLINOIS 


Maryville—The casting holding the drum for the hoisting 
table at the Donk Mine here broke recently while hoisting. 
The cage fell back, and before the engineer could bring the 
engine to a stop considerable damage was done to the tipple 
and other top works. Four hundred miners have been thrown 
out of work until repairs can be made. 


Carterville—The Carterville Coal Co., the oldest operating 
coal company in the Williamson County field, with offices in 
St. Louis, has gone into the hands of a receiver. The gen- 
eral business depression, with a narrowing market and slow 
collections, were assigned as the cause. 
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W. Rolanc Cox, consulting mining engineer, of New York, 
has removed his offices from the City Investing Building to 
the Equitabie Building, at 120 Broadway. 


W. A. Lafont, secretary of the Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., has severed his relations with that firm 
after a continuous period of 16 years with it. 


J. H. Lane, for the past 10 years in charge of Oliver No. 3 
plant of the Oliver & Snyder Goal & Iron Co., has been pro- 
moted to the position of general superintendent of the three 
Oliver coke plants and also of the Southwest Water Co., suc- 
ceeding the late Fred C. Keighley. 


A. H. Wood, of Petros, Tenn., president of the Petros Coal 
Co., and who has for some time past been consulting engineer 
for the Turley Coal Co., whose headquarters are at Atlanta, 
Ga., with a mine at Turley, Tenn., has severed his connection 
with the last named company in order to be able to devote 
more of his time to the Harlan Coal & Coke Co., which he has 
just recently organized to develop a coal lease he has in the 
Harlan, Ky., field. 


J. H. Healy has resigned his position as vice-president of 
the Black Hawk Coal Co., the Consolidated Fuel Co., the 
Castle Valley Coal Co., and the Panther Coal Co., which he 
filled for 18 years, this resignation to be effective July 1. 
Mr. Healy will take a two months’ vacation, the first he has 
taken in 20 years. E. L. Carpenter, president of the above 
named companies, will in future perform the duties formerly 
assigned to the operating vice-president, and as soon an in- 
junction proceedings are settled the four companies will be 
consolidated into the United States Fuel Co. Robert M. Mor- 
gan has been appointed general superintendent. He was 
formerly superintendent of the Utah Fuel Co. at Castle Gate, 
Utah. 
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Dr. C. Clifton Ferrell, president of the Export Pratt Coal 
Co., was shot and killed by two burglars at Praco, 39 miles 
from Birmingham, Ala., recently. The burglars attempted to 
break into the commissary adjoining his home. Dr. Ferrell 
was 50 years of age and was a well-known educator, author 
and student. His remains were taken to Hopkinsville, Ky., 
for interment. 


Alexander Thompson, of Pittston, Penn., mine foreman for 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co. since 1876, died on May 6 in 
St. Francis’ Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. He was stricken 
with pneumonia while on a pleasure trip to the western 
coast on his first vacation in 50 years. He was born in Scot- 
land, learned mining in his native land and came to the an- 
thracite region in 1866. He was a rock and shaft-sinking con- 
tractor before becoming a mine foreman. Mr. Thompson had 
been a city councilman and was at the time of his death presi- 
dent of the Pittston City Planning Commission. His son, Dr. 
James R. Thompson, is bringing the body home. 


Col. Lloyd Burrel Huff, aged 48, died at his home “Rose 
Fountain Park” at Greensburg, Penn., on May 5. Death was 
due to Bright’s disease, from which he had been suffering for 
more than a year. Colonel Huff was widely known and was 
interested in large coal holdings in Westmoreland, Cambria 
and Indiana Counties in Pennsylvania and in West Virginia. 

Col. Huff was born in Greenburg, Dec. 8, 1871. He was the 
son of the late Congressman G. E. Huff and Mrs. Henrietta 
Cc. Huff. He received his preliminary education in the public 
schools at Greensburg and was graduated from the Ren- 
nselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y. Upon his gradua- 
tion from this institute he engaged in the coal business with 
his father and became a factor in many coal companies in 
Westmoreland, Cambria and Indiana counties. 
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He was president of the Keystone Coal & Coke Co., the 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Greensburg Ry. Co., the Westmore- 
land Hospital, the Allegheny Co., a coal company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the United Brick Co. He was also a director 
in the Acme Gas Coal Co., the First National Bank of Greens- 
burg, the Keystone Clay Products Co., and the Latrobe-Con- 
nellsville Coal & Coke Co. 

Col. Huff was married about 9 years ago to Eleanora Moore- 
head, of Pittsburgh. He was a member of the staff of Gov- 
ernor Hastings and in this manner acquired the title of 
colonel. He is survived by his widow, two daughters, and 
his mother. 
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The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. Catalog J. “Power Pumps.” 
Illustrated, 190 pp., 7x9 in. 

KE. Keeler Co., Williamsport, Penn. ‘Return Tubular Boil- 
ers.” Forty-five pp., 7%x10%, illustrated. 

The Kerr Turbine Co., Wellsville, N. Y. “Economy Turbo- 
Pumps.” Twenty-two pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 

The C. D. Pruden Co., Baltimore, Md. Loose Leaf Catalog. 
“Portable Steel Buildings.” Jllustrated, 8x11 in. 

The Kerr Turbine Co., Wellsville, N. Y. “Economy Exhaust 
Steam Turbines.” Fourteen pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Bulletin No. 141. 


“Single Roll Coal Crusher.” Illustrated, 32 pp., 6x9 in. 
The Dover Boiler Wks., 50 Church St., New York. “Dover 
Rustproof Enameled Tanks.” Fourteen pp., 6x9 in., illus- 


trated. 
The Weber Subterranean Pump Co., 90 West St., New York. 

“The Weber Subterranean Pump.” Twelve pp., 8%x11 in., 

illustrated. 
The North 


Western Expanded Metal Co., Chicago, Ill. 


“Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath.” Fifty-two pp., 6x9 in., 
illustrated. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Cata- 
log U. “Brownhoist Transfer Cars and Larries.’” Illustrated, 
32 pp., 6x9 in. 

The North Western Expanded Metal Co., Chicago, Ill. “De- 
signing Data for Reinforced Concrete.” Highty-seven pp., 
4x6% in., illustrated. 

Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Catalog No. 5. ‘‘Shov- 
eling Machines for Underground and Surface Work.”  Illus- 


trated, 28 pp., 8%x10 in. 

The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
tric Railway, Mine Haulage, and Power 
Twenty-four pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 


O. B. Bulletin. ‘‘Elec- 
Transmission,” 
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Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 
Production of Sand-Lime Brick in 1914,” by Jefferson Middle- 
ton. Seven pp., 6x9 in., unillustrated. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Technical 
paper 81. “The Vapor Pressure of Arsenic Trioxide,” by 
H. D. Welch and L. H. Duschak. Twenty-one pp., 6x9 in., illus- 
trated. 


Department of the Interior, U. Bul- 


S. Geological Survey. 


letin 596. “Geology and Coal Resources of North Park, Colo.,” 
by A. L. Beekly. One hundred and twenty-one pp., 6x9 in., 
illustrated. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 81. 
“The Smelting of Copper Ores in the -Electric Furnace,” by 
Dorcey A. Lyon and Robt. M. Keeney. Seventy-seven pp., 
6x9 in., illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
letin 567. “Results of Spirit Leveling in Idaho; 1896 to 1914 
inclusive,’ by R. B. Marshall. One hundred and thirty pp., 
6x9 in., unillustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
letin 582. “Mineral Deposits of the Santa Rita and Pata- 
gonia Mountains, Ariz.,’ by Frank G. Schrader. Three hun- 
dred and seventy-three pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
letin 580. “Contributions to Economic Geology. Partai 
Metals and Non-Metals Except Fuel,’ by F. L. Ransome and 
Hoyt S. Gale. Four hundred and sixty-two pp., 6x9 in., illus- 
trated. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—The J. A. Brennan Drilling Co. has 
changed its name to the Pennsylvania Drilling Co. It has 
also moved its Scranton office to 2623 Whitehall Bldg., New 
York. The firm will continue business under the same man- 
agement and officers as heretofore. 


Birmingham, Ala.—A substantial increase in the coal trade, 
and a prevailing tone of optimism among operators are felt 
throughout the Birmingham district. It is believed that with- 
in a short time the improvement in conditions will warrant a 
100 per cent. operation in some of the mines. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—A gain of nearly 200,000 tons was made 
in the Chesapeake & Ohio coal shipments for the month of 
April over the previous month. The total shipments in the 
four districts amounted to 1,796,990 tons, gains being recorded 
in every district. Kanawha district shipped 523,100 tons; New 
River 508,555; and Guyan district shipped 486,495. tons. 





Columbus, Ohio—The lately organized Jackson-Hocking 
Coal Co. has opened headquarters on the fourth floor of the 
Columbia Building. George M. Silcott, who has heretofore 
made his headquarters at Nelsonville, will be in charge as 
vice-president and general manager. The company owns 
three mines which were bought at receiver’s sale of the 
Maple-Gallia Coal Co. These have a combined capacity of 
700 tons per day. 


St. Louis, Mo.—At the recent annual meeting of the Western 
Coal & Mining Co. and the Consolidated Coal Co., Kingdon 
Gould, of New York, was succeeded as president by W. J. 
Jenkins, of St. Louis, who has been vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. These two companies which have mines scat- 
tered throughout several states on the so called Gould rail- 
roads are two of the largest in the Middle West. The new 
president, Mr. Jenkins, has been associated with the Gould 
properties for many years and no radical changes are likely. 


Pittston, Penn.—Work on the new Ewen breaker of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. is progressing in good shape. Last 
December the breaker burned down, a lot of stick timber be- 
ing left that was not consumed. Considering the time taken 
to clear away the débris and get down to real building, the 
work shows that no time is being lost in replacing the struct- 
ure. The mines thrown idle were Nos. 7 and 4 shafts and 
the Hoyt, but the coal from the latter was sent to the No. 14 
breaker, so there was no general suspension at that particu- 
lar colliery. 


Warrisburg, Penn.—An order was issued on May 8, by the 
Public Service Commission directing that the Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh Valley and the Lehigh & New England R.R. com- 
panies establish a through route for the transportation of 
coke and coal from the producing regions in Pennsylvania 
to the plants of the Lehigh Fire Brick Works, the Bryden 
Horseshoe Co. and the Crane Iron Works, located in Catasau- 
qua. The Commission also ordered the companies to estab- 
lish joint rates, as follows: Upon coke, from Galilitzin, $1.65, 
a ton; from Latrobe, $1.85, and from Connellsville, $2.05. 
Upon coal from Clearfield and Latrobe, rate group, $1.75; from 
Greensburg, rate group, $1.85, and from Westmoreland, rate 
group, $2.05. The rate and routes are to become effective on 
or before May 17. It was the contention of the complainants 
that they were required to pay unreasonable rates and were 
unable to compete with other industries. 





Harrisburg, Penn.—Shipments of anthracite coal in April 
were the largest ever reported for that month. The total vol- 
ume of coal moved was 6,486,201 tons, compared with 6,- 
072,164 tons last year, an increase of 414,037 tons. With April’s 
large tonnage the total anthracite movement for the first four 
months of this year is almost equal to that of last year. In 
the four months ended Apr. 30, a total of 20,481,241 tons was 
moved, compared with 20,534,050 tons last year, a decrease 
of only 52,809. The Lehigh Valley R.R.’s tonnage in April 
was unusually large and all companies reported increased 
shipments except the Philadelphia & Reading R.R. The Le- 
high Valley also leads in the amount of coal moved in the 
first four months, its tonnage being nearly 500,000 tons ahead 
of the Reading, which shows a decrease of 900,000 tons from 
last year. The Delaware & Hudson and the Lackawanna com- 
panies show a larger tonnage for the first third of the year. 
The Pennsylvania R.R. reported a loss of 151,575 tons. Fol- 
lowing are the individual tonnages for April, Philadelphia & 
Reading, 1,181,959; Lehigh Valley, 1,303,119; Central R.R. of 
N. J., 770,356; D. L. & W. R.R. Co., 977,948; Delaware & Hud- 
son, 642,913; Pennsylvania, 647,395; Erie, 737,548; Ontario & 
Western, 215,963; totals, 6,486,201. 
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General Review 


April anthracite makes a new record, but the trade is slow- 
ing up notably. Heavy loading in foreign trade the feature 
of the bituminous market. Internal consumption continues 
low. Light movement in Lake trade. 


The official figures of the anthracite shipments for April 
more than sustained the predictions of a heavy production, 
the movement having established a new high record for that 
month. In addition to this the official figures also show a 
substantial decline in stocks at Tidewater, but in spite of this 
apparently encouraging technical position of the market, the 
trade is showing a general slowing up in all directions. 
There is a decided paucity of orders among some shippers, 
while concessions of 5c. and 10c. are necessary to move coal, 
and a general curtailment is anticipated in the immediate fu- 
ture. The market is particularly weak on the steam sizes, 
and large concessions are being reported on pea coal. In ad- 
dition to this the Western movement is not particularly large. 

Loading on foreign accounts from Atlantic Range ports 
continues extraordinarily heavy, the announcement by the 
British Government of a conditional embargo against exports 
having resulted in another spurt in this business. This off- 
shore movement is now attaining to such proportions that it 
will soon be a potent factor in the general market situa- 
tion, and will undoubtedly do much to relieve the heavy pres- 
sure under which the bituminous market has been laboring 
for so long. 

The slightly firmer tone of the past week or two has been 
well maintained, but the closing up of the large navy con- 
tract, involving nearly a million tons of Pocahontas coal, on 
the basis of $2.73 is significant evidence of the underlying 
weakness. The market is being maintained only by the most 
rigid restriction in production, and the movement is confined 
almost entirely to contracts, the consumption on which is at 
a minimum. 

Unless there are some most unexpected developments in 
the Lake trade late in the season, the movement in this di- 
rection will be even more disappointing than last year. The 
large consumers in the Pittsburgh district are not increasing 
orders, although there are conservative observers who be- 
lieve that consumption is slightly larger, and that stocks are 
being drawn on for the extra tonnage. Competition from out- 
side districts continues so aggressive that prices are under 
constant pressure, and shippers find very little encouraging 
in the situation. 

There is so little business to be had in the Middle Western 
market that the agencies do not consider it worth while to 
reduce prices to obtain it, with a result that quotations are 
relatively well maintained, though at a low level. It is de- 
veloping that a great many contracts have been closed at 
close to the cost of production. Rumors of a big consolidation 
of a number of the large Middle Western interests 1s a feature 
of the week’s developments. The screenings market con- 
tinues so strong that operators will soon be forced to crush 
other grades to meet the demand on this size. 
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War scares cause a note of hesitancy. Basic conditions 
still considered highly favorable. “Engineering News” re- 
ports a significant increase in building operations. 


Financial Chronicle—Owing to the dislocation of trade oc- 
Casioned by the war, abnormal conditions prevail practically 
@verywhere, and it behooves our people to proceed cautiously 
until the outlook becomes clearer and the possibility of sud- 
den and strange surprises no longer exists. Even the United 
States Treasury cannot claim exemption. It is distinctly 
Weaker than it woula be if its income had not been so seri- 
Ously impaired by the war. The truth is, under the con- 
tinued falling off in revenues, with the coincident increase in 
the expenditures, the Treasury situation has now reached a 
point where we should imagine it must at times be causing 
Much anxiety. 


Bradstreet’s—Undercurrents run in a favorable direction 
though trends in certain lines and some sections, affected 
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either by weather conditions or marked dependence on a par- 
ticular commodity, still lag. But by and large, the outstanding 
factors indicate that industry has made further progress; steel 
mills are operating at close to 75 per cent. of capacity; buying 
of pig iron, helped by speculative purchases, has spread; 
plants making war supplies are pushed to the utmost; ad- 
ditional export orders of magnitude are pending and unem- 
ployment is decreasing. ’ 


Dun’s — Business conditions show comparatively little 
change, and though the recent cheerful outlook is maintained, 
convervatism goes hand in hand with increased confidence. 


Engineering News—Contemplated building operations in 
23 cities in the Eastern States from plans filed in April show 
a gain of $4,000,000 or 16% compared with the same month 
last year. This gain is progressive for in March it was only 
slightly over $1,000,000, in February $3,000,000 and in Jan- 
uary about the same. It is the largest gain recorded for more 
than a year. For the first four months the gain in these 
cities aggregated $9,000,000 or 11%. A falling off of $1,000,000 
recorded in 25 Central cities, compares with one of more 
than $3,000,000 last month and nearly as much in each of the 
two previous ones. The loss of $1,300,000 in 14 Southern cities 
compares with one of over $2,500,000 in the previous month. 


Iron and Steel—A falling off in the unfilled tonnage of the 
United States Steel Corporation of less than 100,000 was not 
unexpected for the output of steel products in April was sub- 
stantially larger than in March. The steel manufacturers, 
those doing purely an ordinary business, are running to about 
75% of capacity. One of the favorable developments has been 
the placing of several orders for steamships; contracts for at 
least four boats have been signed within the last ten days. 
Buying of pig iron has broadened out following large purchases 
of Southern foundry by speculative interests. Railroad pur- 
chases are small but the earnings of carriers have so im- 
proved that larger buying may soon take place. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Foreign wools, Aus- 
tralian and Capes, were the only feature of the Boston wool 
market this week. Total sales for the week ran about 1,750,- 
000 1lb., 75% of these being Australians and Capes. There 
is a distinct feeling in the market that fine wools will 
continue for a long time to be valuable property. Coarse 
wools, which have been most desirable for army cloth pur- 
poses, have remained high because of the war. Wools around 
the world are 50% higher than the average price. 


The Southern Lumberman—Reports from leading hard- 
wood markets for this week are more encouraging than for 
some time past. Development is spring business has been 
slow but steady, and now has assumed a volume which is 
gratifying. 

Boston News Bureau—Of course the present situation de- 
pends entirely on foreign developments. There are numerous 
favorable features that are presenting themselves, such as 
the splendid outlook for wheat, our remarkable foreign com- 
merce, the improvement in railroad earnings, the reduced 
surplus of idle cars, our strong financial position and the 
averting of war between Japan and China. These, however, 
are so overshadowed by foreign complications that they cease 
to carry the weight warranted. 
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BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River market continues on a better 
price basis. No gain in demand, however. Export market 
closely followed, but buyers still holding back. Georges Creek 
demand off-shore Keeps up but Pennsylvania grades are dull. 
Anthracite shippers beginning to get short of orders. 

Bituminous—The market on Pocahontas and New River 
has developed no new features. The slight improvement re- 
ported last week in conditions f.o.b. Hampton Roads has been 
maintained and there is a slightly firmer tone both with 
respect to future business and current inquiry for export. The 
recent closing of a Navy Department contract at $2.73 f:o.b. 
is an instance of this slight improvement. Coastwise there 
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{is practically no demand for spot coal and the agencies are 
working almost exclusively on contract arrangements. Ship- 
ments are coming forward regularly but there is still an 
entire lack of snap to the trade in this territory. The export 
market is being followed with much interest here but there 
is some difference of opinion as to its probable bearing on 
the trade. The weight of the argument seems to be with 
those who feel that the foreign demand is bound to broaden 
and this will have a marked effect on prices. Should the 
railroads be called upon to meet such an extra demand it is 
likely that the deficiencies of equipment that have been suf- 
fered through the hard times will come to light all too plainly. 

Meanwhile, buyers who have not yet made season contracts 
are still tempering the market and a supply of consignment 
eargoes at the distributing points here has been sufficient to 
encourage them in their holding off. For tail-end of cargoes, 
prices have been as low as_$3.40 on cars Providence and $3.50 
at Boston. Such figures net nearer $2.50 f.o.b. than $2.75 @2.80. 
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Georges Creek output is still being confined to Baltimore 
loading and will continue to be routed there until the present 
delay in steamer loading is overcome. The ships of this 
grade were pioneers in several foreign markets and they are 
now getting results both from work put in heretofore and 
from their new financial connections. In this territory there 
is no change in prices and except in scattered instances no 
improvement in the demand for this grade. 

The Pennsylvania coals share the general dullness. Inquiry 
is lax and with West Virginia coals so low in price for small 
lots inland there is very little chance even for Cambrias and 
Somersets. <A fair volume of these coals is coming forward 
in conjunction with anthracite from Philadelphia but even 
this business will probably sag off in a few weeks. All-rail 
the movement is light. Most of the consumers are well behind 
their usual requirements. 

Anthracite—There is already a decided lack of orders 
among some of the shippers, and concessions of 5@10c. are 
made in order to move coal. A general curtailment is looked 
for in the near future. The steam sizes and dock screenings 
are still in good demand in this market. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 





Pocahontas 
New River 


Georges 
Creek 


Cambrias 


Clearfields Somersets 


Mines*........... $0.85@ 1, 40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Phils \delphia*. ita 2.10@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
Now! Y ork. ies 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
Biltihnore* ie Solan ebm cil, ) Maeiieroiete eee 2.85@2.95 
Lampton loads® 2. .cicosgtcces of) ety itineis 2 tomeenne Moe aresetereieies $2.75@2.80 
Ube] tele RR SP etey a: SORE Re A wen 8 RE Mca co Si pei! 3.50@3.73 
Provident pecs sce coe ore oe hes om bieke Gis elie io een dts ieiniciote era 3.40@3.68 
* To.b. TOn ears. 


NEW YORK 
Bituminous quiet with shipments heavily restricted. Im- 
proved outlook in the export trade. Anthracite slowing down. 
Heavy April shipments create a surplus. Pea coal a drug on 
the market. 


Bituminous—The soft coal market continues dull with little 
change from last week. Operators and shippers are full of 
hope, however, for a reversal of conditions in the near future, 
The mines are not very active but sufficient coal is being 
received here to meet all demands. As a result of this 
conservatism on the part of operators the market is not 
flooded with demurrage coal. Spot coals are scarce. Operators 
are realizing there is not much profit in shipping coal to this 
market when it must be sold at a loss to save demurrage 
charges. Mine owners as a rule are not shipping any more 
coal than they have orders to fill. This necessitates a cur- 
tailment of production and in the Cambria and Clearfield 
districts the mines are working on about a two and one-half 
day schedule. Those in the Somerset district are doing about 
four days a week while other mines with excellent coals are 
working from one to one and one-half days a week. On 
the other hand the mines in the New River district are work- 
ing about four and one-half days a week and those in the 
Pocahontas district a trifle better. 

The export business is becoming stronger. Inquiries are 
increasing. Some have come recently from Italy, Egypt, 
France and quite a number from Argentina. Many of the 
inquiries have been regarding New River and Pocahontas 
coals. One report had it that a New York banking house 
with Freneh connections has been making inquiries regard- 
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ing the shipment of 250,000 tons of three-quarter gas coal 
and the same amount of run-of-mine to b,e used for the 
French Government. 

In the local harbor the cheapest quotation heard is $2.25 
The general quotations on various grades are as follows: 


South Port 
Amboy Reading St. George Mine Price 
Georges Creek $3. 00@s. 10 $3.00@3.10 $3.00@3.10 $1.45@1.5 
Clearfield, 
medium 2.65 @2.80 2.00: 2.65 sae eee 1.10@1.2 
Clearfield, 
ordinary 2.45 @2.55 2402.50 55 ae eee 1.00@1.1 


Broad Top Mountain— 
Cambria County: 


South "Forks —2690:'@si05—9 0" oc yee eee 1.35 @1.50 
Nanty VGlows 2475, 2:80 nom y eee 1.20@1.25 
Barnesboro.,.. <2:6Bi@ i 2e700) |.) lees ie 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 4 
Quemahoning | we yeeies 2.70 @2.85 2.70 @2.85 1.20@1.3 
Medium 2.55 @2.70 2.45 @2.65 2.45 @2.65 1.10@1.15 
at rone: wicca 2:40 @250, 7° 9 Sek eee -90@1.00 
Greensbure «2 2:60@21707 ~ “Va crde a  eneeenerea -90@1.0¢ 
Westmoreland’ \2:90@5:15) Sachi 1.15 @1.60 
W. Va. three- 
quarter sete ba eee rere 2.830@2.55 2.30@2.55 90@1.00 
W. Va. mine- : 
PUD hey eee ee ee ee 2.50@ 2.90 2.50@2.90 95 @1.35 
West: Maryland  .....% 2.25 @2.40 5 @2.40 80@ .90 


Anthracite—As predicted last week shipments of hard coal 
during April were greater than during the corresponding 
month of last year. Not only that, but April shipments were 
greater than those of any previous year. The shipments for 
the month were 6,486,201 tons while the best previous record 
for April shipments was 6,224,396 tons, made in April 1910 
At the same time the coal on hand at Tidewater decreased 
from 873,698 tons on Mar. 31 to 735,567 tons on Apr. 30, @ 
total of 138,131 tons. Notwithstanding these figures, shippers 
in this market say the anthracite coal business is quiet. Coal 
is plentiful at the docks. The mines are working full time 
and the Lake trade is taking its share of the supply. Egg 
coal is stronger while the greatest pressure has been on nut 
coal. 

The steam coals remain inactive. There is plenty of these 
grades on the docks with little demand. Good qualities of 
pea coal have been quoted at from 40 to 50c. off while some 
of the cheaper grades are being sold at whatever can be 
obtained for them. There is no market for Nos. 1 and 2 buck 
wheat while No. 3 is in fair demand. 
Quotations run about as follows: 





-Lower Ports 








Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
TRROKOEDA cams ce eee ree ane $4.70 S 
Lee... eet ah ala ee, $4.80 4.95 $4.85 
SHOVE. . Rc eet aoe 4.£0 4.95 4.85 
Chestnuts... -che ab eee 6.15 5.00 5.20 5.05 
Pca. vecescenseens 6-809@3.50 3.10@3:35 3.40@3.55" 3.15@a0ame 
RBuckwhe: FN Pani 2.59@2.75 2.25@2.50 2.55@2.80 2.30@2.5m 
Ree orate ee 2.10@2.25 1.90@2.10 2.05@2.30 2.00@2.25 
Bainloy seyret ks Roe cas 1.75@2.00 1.60@1.75 1.80@2.05 1.85@2.10) 


BALTIMORE 

The export trade continues the predominating feature 
May shipments on foreign a2ecount will run close to quarte 
of million tons. General domestic situation remains dull. 

The attention of the coal trade here is riveted on the im 
mense foreign movement. At the present rate of loading it 
seems assured that 250,000 tons will be dumped into vessels 
here in May for foreign delivery. Most of this is going to 
South American account but large quantities are also going to 
Italy and Egypt. With the British Board of Trade having 
ruled that no coals shall be exported from the United Kingdom 
except to the war allies of that country, a large field is 
opened up to American coals that was previously held exclu 
sively by the Welsh and English. It is generally expected that 
this will do much to relieve the flat coal situation. 

The general situation as regards the local market remains 
dull. There is a littlc bettcr feeling and slightly heavier 
ordering as a general thing, but there is still plenty of roo 
for improvement. Prices are somewhat steadier, especiall 
on the better grade coals. 

Less desirable coals are still offering cheap. Maryland and 
West Virginia low-grade steam coals are to be had at fro 
80 to 90c. at the mines to the trade. From 90ec. to $1 is asked 
for less desirable Pennsylvania line coals. The gas-coal situ 
ation remains weak. 

The charters for the past week included the following: 


Vessel Nationality To Rate — 
William Chatham Tiburon $6. 50 
St. Helens Tiburon 6.50 
Alvarado San Diego 6:98 
Biblster British Barcelona 
Modiva Northern Isabela de Sagua, Cuba 
Ferndene British Palermo 
Christoforos Greek Mediterranean port 
Ubbergen Dutch Havana 
Linda Fell British Alexandria, Egypt 
Bertrand British River Plate port 0.¢9 
Heighingham British Barcelona 0.28 
Henry Ibsen Northern Barcelona 0.€9 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
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Anthracite trade beginning to lag and curtailed operations 
likely in the near future. Operators handicapped with small 
sizes. Bituminous shows little disposition to improve. 


Anthracite—The past week has shown a marked falling off 
in the demand, particularly on the small sizes, and as many of 
the large operators have carried over considerable of these, 
the lack of storage room is likely to result in a partial 
suspension of mining. It is also understood that the demand 
for chestnut has fallen off to such an extent that it will soon 
be necessary to store this size also. Broken, egg and stove 
still continue active, with the preference, if anything, on stove. 
Egg is also in good demand and there is no difficulty exper- 
jenced in disposing of the production of broken. The price 
war in certain sections of the city makes the dealers rather 
uncertain about their position, and causes. many of them to 
hesitate about taking on additional stocks, until something 
like order is restored. Collections are also reported slow. 

Individual operators are taking advantage of the situation 
to quote coals that are inactive, at prices less than circular, 
although it is understood that the concessions are not heavy 
as yet. April prices for May and June delivery are frequently 
noted. The trade as a whole does not compare favorably with 
last year. At that time the mines operated full all through 
the month of May, but the prospects of continuing on this 
basis during the current month are not reassuring. 

Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
OUMINES aPC 2 pe, 25 al a, ys 500! oa) 0: 8 sila 00,0 $4.35 $4.25 
Ce a EE es 2 i Sn rr 4.60 4.60 
NN SA get ee 4.60 4.60 
SED Cae | SU ae Ss Bt tae 4.85 4.75@4.80 


Bituminous—wW hile there is considerable moving, most of it 
is being applied on contracts. Tidewater deliveries are prompt, 
and it is understood there is little or no coal standing for 
which disposition has not already been made. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Export shipments continue heavy. Government colliers 
loading. Accumulations at Tidewater somewhat in excess of 
normal. 


Dumpings over the Tidewater piers for the week, while 
not as heavy as anticipated, at the same time have shown up 
well. This is especially true as regards the export move- 
ment which continues heavy. The bulk of the export car- 
goes have gone to Italy with other shipments to South Amer- 
ican, West Indian and other ports. One cargo of 8013 tons 
was shipped to Soubaja, Java, and about 190,000 to Spain. The 
shipment to Soubaja is one of the largest that has ever left 
Hampton Roads for Java. 

Coastwise shipments have consisted of New River and Po- 
cahontas mine-run, nut and slack and the high volatile coals 
but all shipments going foreign have been mine-run exclu- 
sively and a greater portion of them were Pocahontas coal. 

The circular prices, so far as can be ascertained, are be- 
ing maintained except where, perhaps, a shipper has coal on 


demurrage. 
The bunker movement for the week has not shown up so 
well. It is understood that a fleet of these vessels is due 


for the coming week and with the Government colliers due 
and other tonnage expected it is believed that heavy dump- 
ings will be made during the next few days. The following 
Government colliers are expected to load at Hampton Roads 
during May: “Proteus,” “Nereus,” and “Cyclops.” These 
vessels will take approximately 38,000 and this with coal al- 
ready taken by the Government will assist materially in 
swelling May dumpings at the various piers. 

The following vessels sailed from Hampton Roads with 
cargoes of coal during the week Apr. 30 to May 7, inclusive: 


Norfolk Newport News 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Montoso San Juan 3000 Wearbridge Rio de Janei 0 5889 
Dinsdalehall Genoa 4200 Svend 2nd Havana 3000 
Posillipo Gib for orders Honduras Havana 2715 
for Italy 8100 St. Lenords Rio de Janeiro 6400 
Mar Terso Siracusa 4392 Kanawha Rio de Janeiro 2800 
Jas. W. Maxwell Para 1714 Oakland Grange 6300 
es . je rong Ce Florizel Port au Spain 
inche ilian Ports =. 
Bee ieas tantsians ton, ghee. Ry Duptnest thi 
Henrik Isben Valencia 7032 ended May 8 amounted to 178,738 tons. 
Palembang Soubaja, Java 8013 
Scillin Messina 4392 Norfolk & Western Ry.—Dumpings 
Paddington TSE PR 5622 of this road for the week ended She 8 
Wegadesk ‘lon 6500 Were 138,105 tons, 
Tabor St. Thomas 5500 Note—Steamers are indicated by 
Sicania Italy 5316 bold face type, all others being schoon- 
Pendarves Bareclona 3447 ers. 
Boniface Para 605 
Windsor Savona 7979 
Juan Kingston 1100 
Haugarland Venice 6550 
oviga Savona 4475 
Be. lin Kingston 2800 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 


merce” as follows: 

Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Falk Norwegian Philadelphia Kingston, Ja. 1126 
Tysland Danish Philadelphia Cienfuegos 876 
Chelston British Philadelphia Havana 2389 
Iona Tunnell Philadelphia Galveston 1118 
Penaghi 
Lykiardopoulos Greek Norfolk La Plata 2054 $8.40 
Rosalia Italian Norfolk Santos 2673 9.60 
Den of Crombie _ British Baltimore West Coast Italy 3128 10.80 
Ferndene British Baltimore Palermo 2444 
Modiva Norwegian Baltimore Sagua 778 
Maude Palmer Norfolk Para 1485 
Dorothy B. Barrett Baltimore Boston 1799 
Claveresk British Philadelphia Havana 2441 
Robert P. Murphy Philadelphia Porto Rico 572 
Edwina Philadelphia Porto Rico 398 
Robert A. Snyder Philadelphia or 

Virginia Nassau 302 

Urd Norwegian Philadelphia Barcelona 1968 
St. Andrews Norwegian Philadelphia Havana 1899 
Malinche British Philadelphia  Antilla 1165 
Clara A. Donnell Atlantic Range Canary Islands 990 
St. Helens : Atlantic Range Tiburon 1212 $6.50 
William Chatham Atlantic Range Tiburon 915 
Alvarado Atlantic Range San Diego 940 6.95 
Augustus Welt Norfolk Rio Janeiro 1111 
Marguerite Philadelphia Mayport 1475 1.00 
Linda Fell British Baltimore Alexandria 1924 
Ubbergen Dutch Baltimore Havana 1150 
Sif Norwegian Newport News Martinique 1959 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all cthcrs being schooners. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Numerous export charters. Prohibition of British 
exports creating an expansion in American shipping. 
easier to South America but firmer to Mediterranean. 


The sinking of the “Lusitania” has had no appreciable 
effect as yet on the freight market. We continue to charter 
one or two steamers daily for export coal, and the action of 
the British Government in placing an embargo on the exporta- 
tion of coals from Great Britain to countries other than her 
allies or colonies, will undoubtedly increase the exportation 
of American coal very materially. 

Since our last report about 15 steamers have been chartered 
for Plate and Brazil coals, a few of which charters were 
effected in London for shipment of coal from here, and we 
find that the charters we have made will average about 48c. 
per ton less than the charters closed on the other side. 

South American rates are easier but Mediterranean rates 
are stronger owing to the firm offers thac are being made 
by Philadelphia parties of $10.80, all freight paid in advance 
for steamers to take coal from U. S. Range to Genva. 

Ocean freights are now quotable on the following basis: 


coal 
Rates 


To Rate To Rate 

WMavanawe wit csc $2525 2250) S Bermud ans) o2a cick ans 6 ot $3.50@3.75 
Cardenas or Sagua...... SL 2oMo. 00 Vera Crugisc dace eee 3.50 
Cienluezos. in hls» ceases Sr2 (OS, 260). LaMpICO fete. leas satel 3.50 

Port au Spain, Trinidad.” 3.75@4.00 Rio....50.. .....+s+%6 9.24 

St eLiclas se weer re seie eoks 3.50@3.75 Marow Comoe a. 9.36 

St. Thomas.. as Dine MOntEVICEO nay aa snes + 8.64 
Barbados. . 3.75@4.00 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.76 
Hingston seeks sone tee SHOOM ae Zn FVOSATION ase eeene oe ein « 8.88 
Curacao. ties. Jere ine 3.75@4.00 Mediterranean* Wak hepato 9.60 
Sanviacocaee vere wane 3.25@3.50 Spain** tee 8 O0G 10,08 
Guantanamo............ 3.25@3.50 Valparaisot. GOR epee, 6.72 
Demerara... . 5.50@6. 00 Marseilles. Lh es eet es SN OO 


ole tiaths noted in bold face type are only approximate, 
* To a direct port on the West coast of Italy. 

+ With 800 tons per day discharge. wi! “7 
ae dues for account. Z 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 
No improvement in demand in general market and Lake 
shipments still very light. Prices irregular. Production at 
50 to 60% of capacity. 


The Pittsburgh district coal market is growing no better 
with the progress of the season. While Lake shipments are 
slightly increased they are still very small and no hopes are 
entertained for anything like a normal volume of shipments 
before July 1 at the earliest. Unless an unusual demand 
develops late in the season the movement as a whole will show 
little improvement over the disappointing tonnage of last 
year. 

Retail demand continues light and manufacturing demand 
has shown no increase, having been practically stationary for 
several weeks. Reports from the steel trade are of produc- 
tion at an unchanged rate so that there has been no reason 
to expect an increase in coal shipments either to producers 
or consumers of steel. The railroad demand is only fair. 

Prices for Pittsburgh district coal continue very irregular. 
It is claimed here that other districts are making the market, 
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although of course it is admitted that the local competition 
is keen. There is very little contracting either for Lake 
shipment or for local consumption. The asking price on 
contracts to run to Apr. 1 remains at about $1.15 for mine-run, 
but it is probable this could be shaded. On Lake coal (%-in.) 
the regular market continues to be $1.15 to consumers or 
$1.10 to dealers, but very little is being done at any price. 
For ordinary prompt shipment the market is quotable about 
as follows, subject to occasional concessions: Slack, 70@80c.; 
nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; 
3 -in.,  $l.10@1:155) 144 -1n., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. Mining operations are at the rate of 
50 to 60% of capacity. 


BUFFALO 


Trade continues in the rut particularly toward Canada. 
Slack the only size in any demand. Consumers apparently 
’ cleaning up their supplies. Anthracite slowing down and con- 
ecessions are reported. 


Bituminous—In spite of the acknowledged dullness of the 
trade there is a general feeling that the actual consumption 
is steadily increasing. The large consumers, including the 
leading railroads, are cleaning up their stocks of coal prob- 
ably with a view to buying as little as possible till after the 
close of the fiscal year at the end of June. 

There is no stir yet in the Canadian trade. It appears that 
Canada is going to turn her attention more and more to the 
European war and her manufacturing will be along that line. 
Some believe that this is sufficient to insure a large factory 
activity, but if the amount of coal taken is any indication, 
there is not much business there now. Buffalo coal shippers 
watch the Canadian market closely, but find little encourage- 
ment there as yet and the prospect for an early improvement 
is not very good. Quotations on bituminous coal remain as 
before, on the basis of $2.70 for best Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 
for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, with 
the market bare of the latter. Allegheny Valley sizes are 
about 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 


Anthracite—The trade is dropping off. Some sellers are 
apparently reconciled to this as being quite seasonable, while 
others point out that with all the effort to stimulate buying 
by cutting the price, the tonnage has not been large this 
spring; as a result the trade has lost doubly to the consumer, 
who is not only getting coal at a reduction in many instances, 
but it is economizing in quantity. The westward movement 
of anthracite is not heavy, either by Lake or rail, though no 
particular complaint is made. Only one shipper is crowding 
coal westward, the others believing that if it sells eastward 
there is no need of urging it in any other direction. Anthra- 
cite shipments by Lake for the week were 85,000 tons, destined 
to eight ports, but the great bulk of it as usual, goes to the 
heads of the Lakes. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


The market remains dull and heavy with little indication 
of any improvement. 

The trade continues quiet, both in domestic and manufac- 
turing lines. Dealers do not anticipate much change in con- 
ditions for some time, as the industrial situation shows little 
indication of improvement. Prices for bituminous remain 
unchanged, quotations for best grades being as follows: 
Retail, anthracite, egg, stove and nut, $7.50; grate, $7.25; pea, 
$6. Bituminous, steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25@4.50; domestic 
lump, $6; cannel, $7.50. Wholesale f.0.b. cars three-quarter 
lump, $3.56; screenings, $2.90. 


TOLEDO 


More boats will go up the Lakes despite light coal move- 
ment. Domestic trade fair in spots. Low level of water on 
the Lakes. 

Considerable coal has arrived here and some little Lake 
coal has been shipped but the water movement is unusually 
light for this season of the year and little is expected in the 
way of improvement until some of the coal carried over at 
the upper docks is moved. There will be some movement by 
June but the really heavy Lake trade will not begin until 
July. 

It is stated that the water in the Lakes is lower than 
usual which makes it necessary to load coal and ore boats to 
18%-ft. draft instead of 19 ft. as was formerly carried. This 
means that there will be more boats in commission this year 
than usual for Lake carrying. There is some slight movement 
in Kanawha splint, Kanawha gas and Fairmont coal for Lake 
shipment. Owing to the fact that the Pittsburg No. 8 mines 
are practically all closed because of labor difficulties, Cam- 
bridge coal is selling rather better than usual here and prices 
are fairly strong. 

The domestic trade is naturally at the dull season of the 
year. Prices are not ruling especially firm, depending largely 
on the urgency of the seller or buyer. 
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COLUMBUS 


The trade continues quiet. Some activity is developing ia) 
Lake business and the tone of the market is slightly improve 
Prices are still low. 


All branches of the business are still quiet and prices are 
rather weak at former levels. The stocking period has not, 
yet arrived and as a consequence there is little doing in | 
domestic sizes. However, future prospects appear brighter 
than formerly. | 

Domestic business is scattered. Only small orders are 
being received to piece out stocks for the present. There 
is no disposition on the part of retailers to increase stocks 
and they have been devoting their energies to cleaning up. 
Domestic prices are unchanged from the levels of the previous 
week. Pocahontas lump is selling around $4 while West 
Virginia splints are quoted at $3.50 for lump and $3.25 for: 
mine-run. Hocking Lump is rather strong at $3.25. Anthra- 
cite is also receiving some attention. 

Lake trade is showing more activity. Some bottoms nail 
been loaded with Ohio coal and started for the Northwest. 
Reports from the Upper Lake ports show that there is a large 
tonnage still on the docks and the interior movement is 
limited. a 

Production in Ohio fields has not increased to any extent 
during the past week. Some spurts are noted in the Hocking 
Valley where Lake trade is active. But generally speaking 
the output in the Hocking Valley and allied fields has been 
about 25% of normal. In the Pomeroy Bend field the output 
is not more than 40% of the average. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 









Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump o.,-eeteel eee $1.45 $1.50) tose 
[Inch and s quarters; on .ceee ie 1.30 a ers 3a $1.30 
‘Three-quarter inch.........-.. 1.25 1.30 1.25 
INT Rios eeupn 1c ose roc 1.15 1225 1.15 
Mine-fi1nis..2. cassie s sieveloaies sie 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack.ce oe ..0. sale 0.60 0.60 0.55 
Coarsezaliielsmratesiaetn ect saints 0.50 0.50 0.45 


CINCINNATI 


The market is dull in all departments, Prices generally 
weak except in smokeless. Buying is very siack. 

The failure of the industrial situation to -mprove, except 
in isolated cases, is largely responsible for an extremely dull 
market, and for very limited buying in all departments. The 
Lake movement, save from some of the new districts in the 
Kanawha field via the C., H. & D., is by no means satisfactory 
and such coal as is being moved is not shipped up the Lakes 
but is stored at the docks, in anticipation of better business 
later on. 

The domestic market is at a complete standstill by reasor 
of the general reluctance of the retail trade to buy, and in- 
dustrial consumers seem to feel the same way about stear 
coal. Contracting has been considerably hampered by this 
feeling, buyers preferring to take up spot coal at low prices 
and take their chance of q rise later on. Everything is stil 
waiting for a general improvement in business. 


CLEVELAND 


The trade is showing a marked weakness as compared witl 
two weeks ago. The spot market is again down to the lov 
point of the spring. 


The absorbing power of the market does not increase 
Receipts run less than 300 cars over Sunday, but they stoc] 
the market. Fine coal is being sold at $1.65@1.75 and coars 
grades in proportion. The Lake trade is not taking much coa 
and the local markets are getting as much surplus coal a 
they did all winter. Jobbing prices are so low that operator 
are unable to make anything, but they are not low enoug 
to let the jobber make a profit. As has been the case a g00 
part of the last six months the shipment prices to jobbers ar 
equal to spot prices. 

While industries are increasing their operations slowl 
the contract business has been very small. Most of the com 
panies are buying on the open market and the outlook is the 
the contract business will be done late in the summer. On 
large shipper has not bought any coal except what goes 0 
long-term contracts. 7 

Lake shipping is very light. Only shippers are operatin 
their full fleets, and a number of these have only part ¢ 
their fleets in service. The Upper Lake docks are well sul 
plied with coal. 

Quotations for shipment to jobbers are as follows: 


Poeahon- Youghio- Tair- W. Va. 

tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 

Lump ees $3.10 hor ee ae cs a 
Lump; 3 10a. oe $2.20@2.25 $2.00 $1.80@1.85 $1.75@1. 
PET ee 3: eee ee = ety 8 — 
Mine run........2.65@2.70 PING) 1.85 1.85@1.90 1.75@1. 
Slack fs soe. hee 1.65 1.60 1.65@1.70 oe 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke market dragging with prospects good but prices still 
low. Some contracting for foundry coke. Production de- 
creased and shipments increased to the “argest in months, 

A contract for about 10,000 tons monthly of high-grade 
Connellsville furnace has been closed for the second-half 
of the year, the contract being practically a continuation 
of one now in force covering the first-half. Two or three 
other second-half contracts are under negotiation, but con- 
sumers show no haste. While nearly all operators regard the 
outlook for the more distant future as relatively good, it 
remains a fact that there is cheap coke on the market and 
until a moderate quantity has been absorbed prices are not 
likely to advance, however good the prospects. Spot coke, 
indeed, is a shade easier. 

We quote furnace coke at $1.50@1.60 for spot, $1.60@1.65 
for shipment to July 1 and $1.75 for shipment over second 
half. A few consumers have been in the market for foundry 
coke over the twelvemonth to begin July 1 and a number of 
contracts for from one car to half a dozen cars a week have 
been closed at about $2.40, this being for very high-grade 
coke. Other coke, of standard grade, is available down to 
$2.20. There is spot furnace coke as low as $2, but the best 
grades are held at $2.35 or higher. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 1 at 292,891 
tons, a decrease of 6602 tons, and shipments at 303,377 tons, 
an increase of 9711 tons, and making shipments the greatest in 
any week for many months. 


Buffalo—There is more activity in coke at the ovens than 
for some time and it is expected that this will extend this 
way soon, though it has not done so to any extent yet. Smelters 
are in operation, with a slightly increased demand for their 
product. It is believed that the improvement will continue. 
Prices are founded on $4.15 for best 72-hr. Connellsville 
foundry and $3.15 for stock coke. 


Chicago—Furnace and foundry coke shows no change in 
prices or demand, and some byproduct coke has been sold 
during the past week at low prices. There seems to be no 
way of stimulating the market. Prices are as follows: By- 
product, $4.45@4.65; Connellsville, $4.60@4.75; Wise County, 
$4.50@4.65; gas coke, $3.75@4; furnace, $4.50@4.65. 


St. Louis—Inquiries on foundry coke are few and far be- 
tween. On byproduct coke a small tonnage is moving in from 
the East for domestic purposes. Local gas house coke is going 
out to various yards for storage, and the capacity of the local 
plant is crowded. There will be a large movement of this 
to the domestic consumer, beginning the middle of this month. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Dullness still prevails but prices show no backward tend- 
ency. Screenings strong. SmoKeless and Kentucky coals 
weakened. Anthracite slow. 


Shipments of domestic and steam sizes during the past 
week have been reduced, although prices are fairly well main- 
tained. The movement is less at this time of the year than 
in past seasons. The trade is not inclined to handle much 
consignment coal in the present state of affairs. So little 
business is in sight that it is not considered worth while to 
reduce prices to obtain tonnage. 

Open confidence in the future is reflected in all phases of 
the trade, although present conditions are anything but satis- 
factory. Undoubtedly a number of contracts have been made 
at prices below the cost of production, due to delay on the 
part of the operators in getting their selling organizations 
in working order. Another year there is every reason to 
believe that Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia 
producers will have more effective selling organizations. 

Most of the orders now being received are for future de- 
livery, requests for immediate shipment being few and far 
between. It is said that loading of lake vessels is very slow, 
‘and it is not anticipated that the tonnage will be large before 
early next month. The docks still have a large accumulation 
of coal. 

The operators continue to restrict production in keeping 
with market requirements, which means that the Indiana 
and Illinois mines still kept open are operating between two 
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and three days per week. Screenings are strong, and the 
fine coal market is about reaching a point where the operators 
will soon be crushing mine-run or other sizes to meet require- 
ments. It is difficult under prevailing conditions to fix definite 
prices for the coarser grades of coal, and it is easy to secure 
concessions of 5c. to 10c. per ton on these sizes when an 
order is offered for immediate acceptance. On steam coals, 
and particularly screenings, prices are fairly strong and on 
a parity with last week’s figures. 
CHICAGO 
Steam coals fairly active but domestic 


Operations generally much restricted, 
demurrage. 


gzrades are flat. 
Some Hocking on 


Southern Illinois mines virtually have no demand for do- 
metic sizes, although the steam coal is strong, with prices 
somewhat higher than last week. Mines are being closed 
down rather than to sell domestic sizes under cost. There are 
some Saline County domestic sizes being shipped for steam 
purposes to prevent an over-accumulation of loaded cars at 
the mines. 

A better state of affairs is reflected in the Springfield dis- 
trict, and screenings are strong at 80c. per ton. The demand 
for domestic coals from the Indiana mines is practically at a 


standstill, and steam sizes are moving slowly. Screenings 
from this district are strong. 
Eastern Kentucky coal is doing almost the impossible 


thing of standing still, and there is little or no movement of 
these fuels into this territory. 

There is nothing to be said about Hocking coals except 
that a few cars of demurrage coal have been sold during the 
past week at sacrifice prices. 

The smokeless situation is still backward and there is lit- 
tle buying. 

The demand for anthracite shows an improvement. Some 
storage orders have been placed, and May buying promises to 
cover a much heavier tonnage than April. Prices are well 


maintained. 
Williamson and 
Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.15@1.30 gee 3. $1.35@1.50 
4-in. lump.. htop sie $1.40@1.50 $1.40@1.50 ake 
Steam lump 1.20 1.145@1.25 1.10@1.25 
24-in. lump. we lls 1.20@1.30 1.20@1.30 
1}-in. lump. The eee 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 
Mine-run... 1.10 1.00@1.05 0.95@1.10 1.00@1.10 Weis 
Fgg........ 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.30 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 ee 
No.lwashed 1.25@1.35 nen 1.60@1.65 ets 1.35@1.50 
No,2washed 1.20@1.35 a ly fi woe 1.35@1.50 
6x3-in. egg. Rr ates ate wae 1.50 
Nutecnsene ay F 1.09@1.05 1.00@1.10 1.05@1.10 Nias 
No. lnut.. 1.25@1.35 = a Ne se 
No. 2nut.. 1.25@1.35 Ete: oP ae. 
Screeniugs.. 0.90@1.05 0.85 0.80@0.90 0.80@0.90 0.90 
N. Riv. & 
Saline Co. I. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 

Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.15@1.35 $1.50@1.60 $1.50 1.35@1.50 
1}-in. lump. 1.25 1.15@1.35 vara rae Ce 
Lump & egg Aas a, 1.50@1.60 ae sc 
Mine-run... 1.00@1.05 Sot 12D 1.15@1.25 Dy 
ge tence ele lo@ile25: 0: 95G1.05 i RE 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.50 

Ub itera weyers es tot 3 1.20@1.25 
Screenings... 0.90@1.00 ao 

ST. LOUIS 


Movement light and prices maintained with difficulty. 
Rumor of a consolidation of Carterville selling interests. 


Only a small tonnage of coal is moving and there is no 
tendency to stock up on any of the sizes. The maintaining 
of prices on coal from the Standard field, or the effort to main- 
tain them, has caused several buyers to purchase coal from 
the Carterville field at a 15c. higher rate. Carterville lump 
and egg can be bought for as low as $1 at the mine, while 
Standard lump and egg is held at from $1.10@1.20. The dif- 
ference of 15c. a ton in favor of the Standard coal, which is 
inferior to Carterville, has forced the buyers to use the latter. 

It is understood that a movement will be consummated in 
the next few days that will bring the Carterville operators 
into a selling agency to prevent ruinous competition. The 
headquarters of this movement will likely be in Chicago, and 
several sales agencies will be eliminated. 

An exceptionally good tonnage of anthracite is moving in 
the first of May and a fairly good tonnage of smokeless has 
been ordered and some moving. Storage purchasing will be 
slow this year in a domestic way, perhaps even more so than 
last year, which was distressing to the retailer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Mines doing about three to four days a week. Prices steady; 
slack relatively the best sale. A very small improvement in 
the factory demand, 


The coal industry in Indiana keeps at a steady level as 
to volume and prices. The demand for domestic lump is 
small as is to be expected at this season. Later on the 
movement to the Northwest will begin but at present steam 
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eoal is all that is going in that direction. The railroad demand 
changes little and there is only a microscopical improvement 
in the industrial takings. Screenings continue to be the 
backbene of the trade; they sell quite readily at 85 to 90c. 
On other grades prices are at the summer level. Mines are 
making something better than half-time. The retail yards 
have begun stocking up with Eastern coals, in order to 
obtain the advantage of the low April prices. 

The operators in order to avoid the necessity of closing 
down entirely are shutting off portions of the mines and 
operating the remaining rooms full time. Contracting is about 
up to normal for the season; prices, as a rule, are the same 
as those prevailing last year. Most of the mine owners seem 
not to expect much revival in trade until the fall demand 
begins. 

KANSAS CITY 


Trade generally dull but shows a slight increase due to a 
better manufacturing demand. 


Business is exceedingly dull according to the dealers. The 
wholesale trade has been holding up well and increasing with 
a slight increase in manufacturing lines. The operators say 
that they Lave been operating their mines nearly to capacity 
for the past week. They claim that they will begin the ex- 
tensive winter preparations, probably as early as the last of 
June, as they expect an early season this year. The mines in 
the central part of Missouri have been operating steadily and 
many cars of domestic lump are standing on the tracks. The 
number arriving here is increasing every week. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Business quiet. Mine owners in Utah and Wyoming send 
notice that prices will advance 25c. per ton June 1. Wood 
prices lowest for many years, which weakens coal market. 


Business in coal for domestic purposes is very quiet here 
for the present, and yet dealers face the probability of an 
advance of 25c. per ton on Utah and Wyoming coals June 1, 
as they have received notice to that effect. It is supposed 
that the step was taken by the mine owners to induce May 
purchases. Wood is cutting into the coal business more than 
ordinarily just now because of low quotations offered. The 
price is $4.50, the lowest in many years. How long this price 
will rule is an open question. The coal dealers put in their 
summer or storage prices a few weeks ago and may be forced 
to advance the retail price 25c. 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Anthracite shipments for April and the first four months 
of 1914-15 were as follows: 





——— April - ——. 4 Months ——— 
1915 1914 1915 . 1914 

Phila. & Reading........ 1,181,959 1,185,930 3,597,874 3,884,153 
Lehiph Valley: areca. 1,303,119 1.160,742 4,038,489 3,579,875 
Conte Ra deiine tye ae 779,356 748,162 2,439,902 2,766,684 
Del. Lack. & West....... 977,948 894,513 2,828,664 2,755,042 
Del} & Hudsons ose es 642,913 615,573 2,428,790 2,090,979 
Pennsylvania, 2a.ceu sens 647,395 619,159 2,014,992 2,166,567 
HIG Sac oiiernere aati en aiate tae 737,548 648,426 2,443 688 2,548,960 
Ont. & Western......... 215,963 199,659 688,842 741,790 
Total a.i2c secant 6 6,486,201 6 072,164 20,481,241 20,534,050 


THE CAR SITUATION 
The surplus of idle coal cars on May 1 amounted to 119,545 
and the shortage 130. The gross surplus of all kinds of idle 
equipments for the past three months compares as follows: 
May 1,. 1914, 230,583; Apr. 1, 1915, 327,441; May. 1) 1915, 290,819, 


SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS 


Shipments of anthracite through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals for April of the current year amounted to 130,111 tons. 
Bituminous shipments totaled 149,455 tons. Bituminous ship- 
ments were confined entirely to the United States Canal and 
8459 tons of anthracite only passed through the Canadian 
canal. The United States canal opened Apr. 17 and the Ca- 
nadian canal Apr. 13. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Operators and miners reach an agreement on the Coal 
Conciliation Board. Reduction of rates on interned steamers. 
Restriction of exports. 
Apr. 30—The coal trade throughout the country during the 
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past week showed little notable change, what change there 
was being towards a little more coal available at maintained 
prices. The anthracite trade naturally was quiet, in view of 
the embargo on exports to neutral countries. The renewal 
of the Coal Conciliation Board has now been arranged. After 
discussing the details jointly and separately for many months, 
the coal-owners’ and miners’ representatives on Wednesday 
signed an agreement of renewal. In the House of Commons 
this week, the President of the Board of Trade stated that 
he was in communication with the London County Council 
regarding the Committee’s recommendation in favor of the 
accumulation of a stock of coal in London. 




































































MINIMUM QUOTATIONS ON 
BEST MONMOUTHSHIRE COALS 
f.o.b. NEWPORT, ENGLAND 
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Apr. 30—Conditions for prompt shipment remain easy, 
while for May shipment colliery owners are quoting with a 
great deal of firmness. Quotations are approximately as fol- 
lows: = 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $7.80@7.92 
Best seconds............ Nominal Secondsyx/2.. oa eee 7.68@7.80 
Seconds. 0 eee sees $7.92@8.40 Best Cardiff smalls...... 5.16@5.28 
Best dry coalss..2 a5. 8.16@8.64 Cargo smalls.......... 4.44@4.55 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Tonnage is offering freely and chartering con- 
tinues active. Rates show a heavy decline and are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


RaIbrAl tare cscs $4.80 Naples.......... $6.72 Las Palmas...... $5.04 
Marseilles........ Ovo GV ODICU Aceh aoe eee 9.60" Ste Vincentas.ce ce 5.16 
PIQIGTE Seb cchoe nyo ete 5.79 Alexandria....... 6.72 Rio de Janeiro.... 6.60 
Genoa peas Cen OLE ORIG saree 6.72 Monte Video..... 5.76 

River Plate...... 6.00 


Note—These quotations are based on an exchange rate of 
24c. to one shilling. 
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The following is a partial list of some of the more import- 
ant dividend declarations by the coal companies: 

Island Creek Coal—Regular quarterly dividend on the 
common of 50c., payable May 1 to holders of record, Apr. 23, 
and on the preferred of $1.50, payable Apr. 1 to holders of 
record, Mar. 23. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co.—Regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.25, payable Apr. 17 to holders of record Apr. 8. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend on the 
preferred of 14%, payable Apr. 26, to holders of record 
Apr. 15. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal.—Regular quar- 
terly dividend of 24%, payable Apr. 15 to holders of record 
Apr. 1. : 

Burns Bros.—Regular quarterly dividend on the common 
of 14%, payable May 15, to holders of record May 1, and quar- 
terly dividend No. 9 on the preferred of 13%.%, payable May 1 
to holders of record Apr. 16. 

Consolidation Coal—Regular quarterly dividend of 1%%, 
payable Apr. 30 to holders of record Apr. 24. The transfer 
books do not close for this dividend. 
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Coal Contracts Pen : 
MTT 
The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate $3.07. U. S. SOLDIERS’ HOME—Enterprise Fuel Co., $3.53; 


information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
ket stability and inculcating sound business principles in 
the coal trade. 


*#Indicates contracts regarding which Official 
has been recoived. 


information 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
558 Board of Education Hamilton Ohio 1400b 709 
616 Lighthouse Inspector San Francisco Calif. b 795 
643 Board of Education Lansing Mich. 5000b = 835 
644 U.S. Army Fort Hancock N. J. 4050a 835 
644 U.S. Army Fort Hancock N. J. 200b = 835 
645 Toronto University Toronto Canada 8000b = 835 
645 Toronto University Toronto Canada 4000a 835 
648 St. Andrews College Toronto Canada 400b 835 
648 St. Andrews College Toronto Canada 100a = 835 
651 Canada Bread Co. Toronto Canada 800a 835 
651 Canada Bread Co. Toronto Canada 600b = =835 
656 Murphysboro Water Wks. Murphysboro Iii. 12,000b 835 
664 U.S. Navy Washington Dee 941,300b 834 


a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. c Indicates coke. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 

+No. 585—Weshington, D. C.—Bids on this contract (p. 749) 
were opened on May 6, and complete list is given herewith on 
all items amounting to 100 tons or more. The amount of coal 
required on the principal items was given in the previous 


Cc. W. Hendley & Co., $3.40. NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 
—Chas. F. Miller & Co., $3.99. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE—National Coal Co., $3.20. ARMY MEDICAL MUSEUM 
—Henry W. Zeh, $5.78. Address Acting Sec. of the Treasury, 
Byron R. Newton, Gen. Sup. Com., Washington, D. C. 


+No, 448—Springfield, Mass.—The proposals noted in this 
contract (p. 834) do not supersede those previously requested 
for Apr. 15 (p. 627). The new contracts are to supply the 
requirements of the Ordnance Department. A bond for $3000 
will be required only of the successful bidder, and not of all 
bidders, as previously noted. All bidders will be required 
to submit an amount equal to 2% of the estimated amount 
involved in the contract. Address Commanding Officer, 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 


+#+No. 454—Cleveland, Ohio-—Bids on this contract (pp. 627- 
748), which provides for furnishing coal for the East 53rd St. 
Station of the Municipal Electric Light Department will be 
received until noon, May 28. Complete specifications and de- 
tails may be obtained on application. Address Comr. F. W. 
Ballard, Heat and Light Dept., 1443 East 8rd St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


+#No,. 465—St. Louis, Mo.—The bids received on this con- 
tract (pp. 627, 707, 794), which provides for furnishing the 
various school districts in St. Louis with coal during the 
ensuing year, were as follows: BITUMINOUS—Devoy & Kuhn, 
$1.943%,; Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co., $1.91% (O’Fallon coal); 
Bald Eagle Mining Co. (Winkle coal), $1.913%. ANTHRACITE 
—Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co., $7.47 on stove and $7.72 on 
chestnut; Devoy & Kuhn, $7.73 on stove and $7.98 on chest- 
nut; the Boehmer Coal Co., $7.54 on stove and $7.79 on chest- 
nut. This business usually has from eight to twelve bids 
offered on it, but the uncertainty prevailing in this district 
has restricted the number of bidders. Address Supply Com- 
missioner, 3431 School St., St. Louis, Mo. 


+#+No. 475—Rock Island, Ill.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m., June 1, for furnishing the Rock Island 


notice. The principal bidders were as follows: Arsenal with coal and coke as follows, per gross ton: An- 
Bur. W.& W.& 
E. & Trea. Wind. Prop. Frem. Land Agri. Natl. Muse. Sold. N. New brn enn. 6 bsO. POL Dept, — Trea... Navi... Mils. 
ray Ps Bldg. Bldg. Gard. Hosp. Off. Bldg. Zoo Bldg. Hom. Bldg. BI.?7 Off. Off.1° Bldg. Anex. Comm. Bldg. Obsv. Bldg. 

. Maury 
Bares» $3.31! $3.65 $3.85 ..... $3.85? $3.434 $3.365 $4.05 $3.29 $3.50° $3.59 $3.44 $3.35° ..... bY ASS toe eee $4.7412 $3.53 $3.98 $4.657 

ommercia 

Coal Co... 3.40 GLOUEB OB ieee ce aie 3.48 Oo 40F tea Disao we ose Seber .40 “B23°"'$4559), 4568.6 22. 4.69 3: Ge 4.67 
W. H. Mar- : 

1) ot ees Ata eee S0a" 23) G8!taa2.. 3.30 OOO LRGis cl eiels ete gle ee ae 300) ane 3.30 Aa ok ei SEIO0, LOO ML gree eiats, 8 4.75 
1 et U6 ch din CO sor ee fe ees PGE? hie cc igre cae ee Oa: VAS ee ot eae 3.45 4.75 4.80 A Goud ek de Ie ere 4.80 
W. W. Grif- 

4d be eereae 04S a ee eee Biber, Sebo SHED ee at Bate oi ae CRC Oe SS ae lt Yi Ae Se 4.40 4.60 435, 4.60 3.47 4.00 
C. C. Smith- 

MILPITAS Se ols oic.c Ui ide suas SO Sal ae tata a EY srs ue Se RUME SEE Se Sis 3.0 Fa ee a9 ores Real orate 7 ES Yfolas WAT a Ree Se a har Wh ae ae as 4.76 
J. E. Chap- 

En RS Prey lava tera i) aca gies Ms cbr ears 6 Os hae’ SACU RET Capac a cei, ae ihe nee ee 4.44 4.62 ACRE ROMS Teale sy 4.15 
J.P. Agnew & 

I UMass Nato eager STEVE Ge eee MB ee ee alc 6” le AOR CRT CHS Tice ane SAE SSeS 41624 Ae AMS IgA SS Gaver. hy ee 4.83 
L. P. Steuart 

eae Eee Pee es ea aE oo Ren efe rc | (el. cis¥abax el A MRIS PR Ig wo Bhs 0 Mleped yagi Kiate ee Siig Ua eves ®t’ CMe” oe Sh A ae ae en ee 4.85 

Butl. Butl. Medi. Lemo. Fod’s. Dept. Civ. Geol. Dept. Weth. Dept. Dept. Cost. Bur. Exec. Exec. Green Wash. Navy Sldr. Sldr. Botn. 
a Bldg. Bldg.1*Muse. Bldg. Thea. Just. Serv. Surv. Agri. Bure. Agri. Com. Surv. Fish. Man. Off. Huose Mon. Annex Hon. Ho.** Gard. 

. Maury 

IO WEES Ce eorerahcie $6.40 $5.73 $6.29 ..... $0.60 ($6.35: (oe Sep end aes $5.93 $5.86 32.2. $6.15 $6.02 $6.02 $5.68 $6.08 $5.81 ..... ..... ..... 
Commercial 
Apt la poste OLDE) Ob. 120 O a2) Our) +0647 (616 So Levepaso. 60.90 56789 5-88 $5.68 6:38 .6.08 6.14 5:82 6.23) 5.93 ..... i.:.. $5.64 

. H. Mar- 

LOW: ao es Boo 8 0.6007 0:50) 6.30) 6.65, 6.35 6.20. 6.30) 5:90 6:10 5.90 6.05. 5°45) 2. SEATON y Mee Ln ee a a BLOG San ee coe as tak 6.73 
L. E. White aNd toe Me athe ok PONS ee te tcc de Se ee octet Ble! Siem Ra a Se ae Bt0 m0. 9S) Dred) woebo 26, toy 18, LO) 1 OD. ab as, annie hle ce ele 5.80 
W. W. Grif- 
yoy og Sue Onpo o,00) O40. 6.00. 6.45 6.60) 6: 0026205 5.85 6:00 G00 6:20 16.45 5.95. 5:95 5.95 6.45 6.20 $7.00 $6.20 §5:95 

. Smith- 
J Br Ch 5.77,.6.45 5.78 6.40 6.69 6.44 6.59 6.09 5.88 5.92 5.89 5.95 5.74 6.34 6.17 6.15 5.83 6.18 6.02 6.82 6.09 5.72 
. E. Chap- 

eT: Shoe, SOSOU 6 ois kiss Baha aan. Go. 16.40" 16,4508 Ofer Oe o70s. o.08;00,65 o.60°.6.907 6.908 95.98 63... .6ces Oia Get Serene: aaah s 
J.P. Agnew & ; 

DGS TIE Neh 50 0s 8 awe es Lae IF va cae. GO; 47 Vi te Lajts! lea. 2) Ah QilSikc se os. acento BrlGee SL Gi Sasa nut. © D5 aha eal bait areca 

L. P. Steuart 
fe FOR ge re 4 C.04 0, 65:5 USO de fs Ae ee «ans esenes SAE Sy te es ee erate LSA a o Meee eee 6 AO te Be tea ee 5.85 
2 Also $3.08, 3.30, 3.16. ? Also $3.90. * Also $3.43. 4 Also $3.38. 5° Also $3.31 and 3.26. ° Also $3.43. 7 Anthracite, buckwheat No. 1. § Also $3.25 


® Also $3.41 and $3.59. 4° Anthracite pea. 72Also $4.89. 1* Also $4.85. 13 $4.79. 


PROPAGATING GARDENS—Chas. F. Miller & Co., $3.94. 
HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE—New Central Coal Co., $2.95; 
Peerless Coal Co., $2.98; Quemahoning Coal Co., $3; Piedmont 
& George’s Creek Coal Co., $3.10; Sullivan Bros. Coal Co,, 
$3.07; Weston Dodson Co., $2.95; Davis Coal & Coke Co., $2.89; 
W. H. Bradford, $2.88; Consolidation Coal Co., $3.30; Enterprise 
Coal Co., $2.87; George’s Creek Coal Co., $3; Lynah & Read, 


144 Anthracite nut. ?® Anthracite furnace. 


thracite, Lehigh egg, 100 tons; bituminous (blacksmith coal), 
100 tons; mine-run bituminous, best quality, for delivery in 
lots of 100 to 200 tons, 5000 tons; Connellsville coke, selected, 
72-hr., 50 tons; Solvay coke, 50 tons. Address Lieut. Col. Geo. 
W. Burr, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Il. 


+No, 542—Harvey, Ill.—This contract (pp. 708, 834) will 
not be concluded at the present time, the company having 


876 


decided to purchase its requirements for the time being in 
the open market. Address Pur. Agt. L. C. Curl, the Buda Co. 
Harvey, I11. 

No. 631—Milwaukee, Wis.—The Gross Coal Co. was the 
lowest bidder on this contract (p. 795), which also provides 
for furnishing 1300 tons of coal to the North Point pumping 
station, in addition to the 1000 tons of Pocahontas for the 
high-service pumping station previously noted. The bid of 
this company was $2.975 per ton. The bid on the Pocahontas 
contract last year was on the basis of $3.60 per ton. Address 
Deputy Comr. of Pub. Wks. Percy Braman, Department of 
Public Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


+No, 674—New York—Bids on this contract (p. 795), which 
provides for furnishing and delivering 84,160 gross tons of 
anthracite and 4700 tons of semibituminous coal for the Board 
of Education, were as follows: 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 
Entire Borough 


No. 1 Semi- 
Grades. resect Grommet Broken Egg Stove Pea Bkwht. Bitu. 
TRONS Sr ieetadetens arate ie 18,500 30 300 2500 7500 1200 
Burns) Bross cess cue $5.78 $6.63 $6.63 $4.59 $3.60 $3.93 
Grovenm DNCuUuntis neers 7.00 7.00 4.95 4.20 Fit: 
William Farrell & Son 6.10 6.75 6.75 4.90 4.15 4.20 
JOHN Wie Peale avis ate 6.07 6.85 6.85 4.85 3.93 3.98 
GD Harris “&.Co... ss 5.95 6.25 6.25 4.60 3.55 3.75 
District No. 1 
No. 1 Semi- 
Grae creek ere ear Broken Egg Stove Pea Bkwht. Bitu. 
MONSe\ ckikeritele eromietem te 6500 30 100 1500 2500 250 
Dy Harris-&.Cojava.. - $5.95 $6.25 $6.25 $4.60 $3.55 $3.75 
CD eNOTrtonecc. CO. eas sibs nis mare 3.84 ‘agave 
District No. 2 
No. 1 Semi- 
STACCh ca ech ote nearer eat Broken Stove Pea Bkwht. Bitu. 
TONSie ob ue he ae eee 5700 90 100 1800 950 
SPDs Pbarrisié Cora. cha $5.95 $6.25 $4.60 $3.55 Soule 
CAD Nortonn& Comet ce 6.07 6.75 4.94 3.84 3.84 
District No. 3 
Grad@o.s curecctacatve Broken Stove Pea No.1 Bkwht. 
TOnss.\ bite be woe 6300 110 900 3200 
Olin J. Stephens, Inc... $5.90 $6.70 $4.90 $3.90 
George D. Harris & Co. 5.95 6.25 4.60 3.55 
Cl DA NOrton cca OO are GLY, 6.75 6.94 3.81 


For delivering the entire estimate for Manhattan Borough 
“alongside” in boats, bids were received as follows: Meeker 
& Co., 2500 tons pea, $3.45; 7500 tons No. 1 buckwheat, $2.79. 
George D. Harris & Co., 18,500 tons broken, $5.10; 30 tons egg, 
$5.40; 300 tons stove, $5.40; 2500 tons pea, $3.75; 7500 tons No. 
1 buckwheat, $2.70; 1200 tons semibituminous, $2.90. 

BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 
Entire Borough—Furnishing and Delivering 


No. 1 
Grade-weh wuitetes awe: Broken Egg Stove Pea Bkwht 
TT ONS? cites aL ee Ee OO 45 280 200 4800 
S. Trimmer’s Sons...... $6.43 $7.15 $7.00 $5.25 $4.40 
Olin J. Stephens, Inc... 6.15 7.00 7.00 5.10 4.15 
Burns weross. soe ee 6.18 6.69 6.69 4.74 3.89 
Entire Borough—Delivered ‘Alongside’ in Boats 
Méeker. 605 C0: 5 ea omioniee $2.82 
District No. 1 
GPAW ER Se Bivherct one th hee beeen Broken Stove No. 1 Bkwht. 
TOS Fit Petacs con lere sit eed Pee nae BLED 100 3000 
NLA 13, Bird SCOss. ae eee $6.13 $6.88 $3.87 
Ss) Erimmer's (Sonsini eee 6.30 6.85 4.30 
CoD Nortons &  Covecn ne ee 6.40 7.00 4.14 
District No. 2 
Grad eis 2c aus. Broken Stove Pea No.1 Bkwht. 
NF ay ei ee wrael Py eee eR a FI: cae 1400 100 200 1800 
CG. ., Norton &) Cor, $6.50 $7.00 $5.14 $4.24 
District No. 3 
Gra dSiiitis biekis ach ehh « See Broken Egg Stove 
TOTES oes o60e.6 ooo me ee 1300 45 80 
Richard se ivorrisone 0 some $6.50 $7.00 $7.00 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 
Entire Borough—Furnishing and Delivering 


No. 1 Semi- 

GAG ahi nae yeaa Broken Egg Stove Pea Bkwht. Bitu. 

PLOTS. of Sieek Diets, Me 1500 55 500 4000 8500 500 

BaconwOoal (Con. Gee $5.74 $6.36 $6.36 $4.66 $3.91 $4.04 
Entire Borough—Delivered “Alongside” in Boats 


Meeker "& "Cos. ' ants 
District No. 1 


$3.45 $2.79 


No. 1 Semi- 

Grades Sac eee Broken Egg Stove Pea Bkwht. Bitu. 
PL OFS) Mae ference 4500 5 130 650 2300 275 
S. Tuttle’s Son & Co... $5.83 $6.60 6.60 4.77 4.02 4.09 
C. H. Reynolds & Sons 5.95 7.00 ae ee er ret 
A. J. & J. J. McCollum 5.77 6.64 6.64 4.59 3.64 3.74 
Brooklyn Union Coal Co. 6.15 7.00 7.00 5.00 4.15 4.05 

District No. 2 

No. 1 Semi- 

CANE, Apa nhs, aarti Broken Egg Stove Pea Bkwht. Bitu. 
TONS. hse Ne eee 6800 40 70 650 1700 225 
T. W. Woods Sons & oe $6.09 $6.69 $6.69 4.93 4.07 3.94 
C. S. Somers & Co.. 6.25 7.00 7.00 eis ree +o 0 
Ji FY Schmadekes..2)2 5.84 7.00 7.00 4.80 4.05 4.00 
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District No. 3 


No. 1 
Gradecnc sie ase re ete fe Broken Egg Stove Pea Bkwht. 
TONS’. ‘site aamatelenie sere orchataue 2400 5 165 2200 1800 
S. Tuttle’s Son & Co... -$5.83 $6.60 $6.60 $4.77 $4.02 
Cc. H. Reynolds & Sons. 5.95 7.00 7.00 4.93 3.84 
Ata) ids Jee CGColLlui 5). 5.92 6.89 6.89 4.79 3.82 
District No. 4 
No. 1 
Grade. <vArietite aareas sere Broken Egg Stove Pea Bkwht 
TONS S.stocitere Weleieae ie cueko eters 1300 5 135 500 2700 
J: HK Schmadeke.a... $6.10 $7.50 $7.50 $4.99 $4.20 
(A deed. Ue VLCCOllumis. 6.32 7.09 7.09 5.19 4.36 
wohn Ws Reales.) «cu 6:29 FLO Tel '0 5.10 4.23 
Middle Lehigh Coal Co. 6.30 7.00 7.00 5.10 4.25 


BOROUGH OF QUEENS 
Entire Borough—Furnishing and Delivering 


No. 1 Semi- 

Graders ose eens Broken Egg Stove Pea Bkwht. Bitu. 
MINOTLS:s v:.0 shaledatiecaieietere crete 8000 50 350 300 4600 3000 
S. Tuttle’s Son & Co... $6.17 $6.90 oe: 90 $5.23 $4.19) $4213 
Bacon, Coals. Conse 5.99 6.59 Ligh 4.89 4.14 4.17 
V. H. Youngman & Co.. ae otk ay; ae! 
won. + Wa Pealewer avai ke aie is 4.05 
GD, Harris & Cot... 3.84 


Entire Bovoush—cDetleored “Monee in Boats 


Macher & "Co... set ween $2.82 
District No. 1 
GRA. ais ies st Sees Broken Keg Stove No. 1 Bkwht. 
TonS bi awed eee CO eee 3300 10 145 2350 
Sa Lutile’s Sony 6 Coins. ae Goad $6.90 $6.90 $4.19 
A SiGe sale McCollum 5.97 6.72 6.72 3.89 
Burns Bros.. an 5.93 6.78 6.78 3.74 
Bacon Coal Co......... 5.95 6.51 6.51 4.06 
District No. 2 
No. 1 Semi- 
Gradestenctstete. eatreeenc atone Broken Egg Stove Pea Bkwht. Bitu. 
MONS. sc htansteetenecete re heres 1800 5 55 50 1100 3000 
S. Tuttle’s Son & Co... $6.17 $6.90 $6.90 $5.23 $410 $4.13 
A. J. & J. J. McCollum 6.39 6.99 6.99 4.89 4.39 as 
District No. 3 
No. 1 
Grad 6 Leduc sue abet Broken Egg Stove Pea Bkwht. 
"POMS dh. «(oe adie sere ests eer ee 2900 35 150 250 1150 
S) Luttle’ss#Son7&. Cot. pel $6.90 $6.90 $5.23 $4.19 


BOROUGH OF RICHMOND 
Entire Borough—Furnishing and Delivering 


Gradews cismisteitieiets vier Omen Egg Stove Pea 
TONG Ag ferabrere crore be here vas 2800 65 125 160 
Richmond Ice Co....... $6.40 $7.25 $7.40 $5.15 


C. W. Mooers, Elmira, N. Y., offered to furnish 7500 tons 
Bernice free-burning No. 1 buckwheat, Borough of Manhattan, 
at $2.45 per ton f.o.b. Perth Amboy. He bid the same price 
for 2300 tons No. 1 buckwheat for Brooklyn, District No. 1, 
and 2350 tons same coal for District No. 1, Borough of Queens. 
He also offered this coal delivered on cars at Jersey City at 
$2.50 per ton. 

Address Supt. of School Supplies Patrick Jones, Park Ave. 
and 59th St., New York City. 


New Business 


+No. 676—Hoboken, N. J.—Bids will be received some time 
in June by the Board of City Commissioners for supplying all 
of the city requirements, including the City Hall, fire houses, 
police stations, libraries, schoois and all other city buildings. 
This is a radical departure from previous practice, when the 
City Council awarded all contracts in small individual lots. 
The contract will cover about 18 buildings, and will probably 
be awarded just prior to the closing of the schools. Address 
Board of City Commissioners, Hoboken, N. J. 


No. 677—Everett, Mass.—The Board of Education at this 


place will receive bids until May 28, for furnishing the fuel 
requirements at the Jocal schools during the ensuing year. 





The approximate tonnages involved are: Anthracite, 2000 
tons; bituminous, 1500 tons; screenings, 1000 tons. Deliveries 
are to be made in the bins of the various school houses. Ad- 


dress Chn. of Com. 
Everett, Mass. 


+No. 678—New Brunswick, N. J.—The local School Board 
will be in the market during either May or June for its annual 
requirements of coal. Last year stove, egg and chestnut were 
used, but the new contract will be for stove and egg alone. 
Stove and egg coal were purchased at $6.62 per ton last year, 
and nut at $6.81. The call for bids is advertised and the con- 
tract let to the lowest bidder. Address Secy. of the Board of 
Education Morris Bauer, New Brunswick, N. J. 


No. 679—Dayton, Ohio—-The local Board of Education 
will be in the market during the latter part of May or the 
first of June for about 6000 tons of coal, which was bought 
at $3.10 to $3.85 per ton last year. Two-thirds of the tonnage 
is to be delivered during the summer period and the balance 
as required. The call for bids is advertised. Address Clerk 
of the Board of Education, Dayton, Ohio. 


+No. 680—Utica, N. Y.—The Board of School Commissioners 


at this place will be in the market about June 1 for 3000 
to 3200 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal. The current 


on Fuel, Charles Mauser, Bd. of Edu., 
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contract was negotiated on the following basis: Egg, $6.10; 
stove, $6.10; nut, $6.35; buckwheat, $3.60; bituminous, $3.50. 
The call for bids is advertised and the business let on a 
competitive basis. Address Secy. D. J. Kelly, Bd. of School 
Comrs., 13 Elizabeth St., Utica, N. ¥Y. 

No. 681—Toronto, Can.—The Upper Canada College at this 
place consumes annually about 1000 tons of soft screenings, 
the present contract expiring shortly. Bids will be received 
until July 1. Address The Bursar, Upper Canada College, 
Toronto, Can. 

+No, 682—Apponong, R. I.—The School Board at this place 
will be in the market some time in June for a contract cover- 
ing their annual requirements of coal involving from 500 to 
600 tons of anthracite. White ash and Lehigh grades are 
usually bought, the price ranging from $6.80 to $7.05. The 
eall for bids is advertised, and the business let to the lowest 
bidder. Address Clk. C. O. Carpenter, School Board, Ap- 
ponang, R. I. 

+No. 6883—Perth Amboy, N. J.—The local School Board will 
be in the market some time during June for their annual fuel 
requirements involving about 1400 tons of Lehigh egg coal. 
The business is usually let at about $6.50 per ton. The call 
for bids is advertised. Address the School Board, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

#+No. 684—Morganton, N. C.—The Light & Water Plant at 
this place will be in the market some time during June for 
approximately 800 tons of coal. The present contract is held 
by the Stonega Coal & Coke Co., and provides for furnishing 
8- to 5-in. “Rhoda” coal at $3.65 per ton in the plant. Address 
Supt. F. Jerome Wortman, Light & Water Plant, Morganton, 
Nee 

No. 685—Albany, Ga.—The Albany Power & JAanufacturing 
Co. of this place will contract some time in June for approxi- 
mately 2000 tons of coal. The present con’ ract is being filled 
with 4 in. Jellico coal from the Tennessee . 11 Kentucky fields 
at about $3.20 per ton. The call for bids is »:iually advertised. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Albany Power sx Manufacturing 
Co., Albany, Ga. 


+No. 686—Millen, Ga.—The City Light & Water Plant at 
this place will contract some time in June for their annual 
requirements of coal amounting to about 500 tons. It is un- 
derstood that the business is not competitive. Mine-run coal 
is required. Address H. B. Davis, City Light & Water Plant, 
Millen, Ga. 

+No. 687—Ketchikan, Alaska—The Lighthouse Department 
at this place will receive bids until 2 p.m. May 30 for furnish- 
ing about 1500 tons of coal, during the fiscal year 1915. Blank 
proposals and specifications may be had on application. Ad- 
dress Lighthouse Inspector, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


No. 688S—Vandalia, Ill.—The City Light & Power Plant at 
this place will be in the market some time during June for 
2700 tons of screenings. The present contract was made at 
70c. per ton, f.o.b. mine. The call for bids is usually adver- 
tised. Address City Clk. F. C. Chandler, Vandalia, Il. 


No. 689—Chicago, Tll—H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. will be 
in the market about June 15, for one year’s supply; 250 tons 
per week, of No. 3 Illinois or Indiana washed nut will be re- 
quired. Address Purchasing Agent, H. W. Caldwell & Son 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


+No. 690—Port Huron, Mich.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the Board of Education at this place until 2 p.m, 
May 26, for furnishing approximately 1200 tons of Pocahontas 
smokeless coal. Bids should cover the cost of delivery in bins 
at the various school buildings, and will generally be com- 
pleted before Sept. 1. The ash contents must not exceed 7% 
and analysis of the coal must accompany all bids; nothing 
under 14,700 B.t.u. will be considercd. A certified check for 
$300 must accompany each bid. Address Secy. Bd. of Edu. 
Loran C. Elliott, Port Huron, Mich. 


*No. 691—Watervliet, N. Y.—Sealed proposals, in triplicate, 
will be received until 1 p.m., June 8, for furnishing the fuel 
requirements of the Watervliet Arsenal, during year ending 
June 30, 1916. Information furnished on application. Address 
Col. W. W. Gibson, Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. J. 


+No. 692—Ottawa, Can.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until May 21 for furnishing the fuel 
requirements at the local schools during the ensuing year. 
Address Sec.-Treas. Crawford Ross, Public School Board, 222 
Gilmore St., Ottawa, Can. 


No. 693—Madison, Wis. 














The University of Wisconsin is 
now in the market for their next year’s coal require- 
ments, amounting to approximately 20,000 tons of 2-in. 
screenings per annum. Bids will be received until May 18. 
Address Secy. M. E. McCaffrey, Regents Board, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


No. 694—Toronto, Ont., Can.—The Central Young Men’s 
Christian Association building will be in the market until the 
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middle of May for a supply of 1500 tons of soft coal. The 
contract is let on a competitive basis. Address, Superintend- 
ent of Buildings, Central Y. M. C. A., Toronto, Ont. 


No. 695—Chicago, Tl.—The Brand Brewing Co. will be in 
the market about June 15 for a contract for one year’s sup- 
ply of coal; 8 cars per month of Illinois or Indiana steam 
lump will be required. Address Purchasing Agent, Brand 
Brewing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

+No. 696—Salem, Mass.—The County Commissioners at 
this place received bids until May 10 for furnishing 2000 tons 
of steam coal and 100 tons of white ash and Franklin stove 
coal. Address Asst. Clk. James P. Hale, County Comrs., Salem, 
Mass. 


No. 697—Chicago, Ill—Rosenbaum Bros. will purchase 
from time to time on the open market 150 cars Illinois 
screenings. They will be in the market about June 15. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago, Ill. 


No. 698S—Toronto, Ont., Can.—The Toronto Public Library 
will receive bids until about the end of the month for 509 
tons of semi-bituminous coal for heating supply. Pocahontas 
coal is usually bought and arrangements must be made for 
summer delivery. Address Secretary, Public Library, College 
St., Toronto, Ont. 


+No. 699—National Soldiers’ Home, Me.—Bids will be opened 
May 20 for 3400 tons bituminous coal, Georges Creek, Poca- 
hontas, or equal coal, of good quality, dry and merchantable, 
in fair proportion of slack and lump, 2240 lb. to the ton. 
This coal is to be delivered in cargo lots alongside Home 
Wharf at Randolph, Me. (opposite Gardiner, Me.). Delivery 
to be during the time that navigation is open in the Kennebec 
River. The wharf will not accommodate vessels drawing 
more than 13 ft. under ordinary circumstances. Bids to be 
submitted on a form provided. Bids will also be opened on 
the same date for 800 tons of anthracite, egg, coal, and 200 
tons of range size. The latter also to be delivered in cargoes 
alongside the Home Wharf, Randolph, Me., during the season. 
Address Maj. F. L. Appleton, Treas., National Soldiers’ Home, 
Me. 


No. 700-——Louisville, Ky.—The Kentucky Paper Box Co., 
which consumes about 960 tons of coal annually, announces 
it is in the market for coal and is now testing out various 
grades to find one suited for the manufacturing of their 
products. At present, eastern Kentucky nut and slack is 
being used. Delivery is to be by rail on the company’s term- 
inal. Address Purchasing Agent, Kentucky Paper Box Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

+No. 701—Portland, Me.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of the Lighthouse Inspector, Portland, Me., until 
May 20, 1915, for furnishing fuel for vessels and stations. 
Blank proposals and particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion. Address Lighthouse Inspector, Portland, Me. 


No. 702—Peru, Ind.—The City Power Plant at this place 
will be in the market some time during June for approxi- 
mately 6000 tons of coal. The business is done on a competi- 
tive basis, and Island Creek coal is usually bought. The ap- 
proximate cost is 97c. per ton. Address Megr., Arthur Her- 
ren, Electric Light & Water Co., Peru, Ind. 


+No. 703—Lowell, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be received 
by the Middlesex County Commissioners until 10 a.m., May 17, 
for coal to be delivered as may be required. The requirements 
are: 150 gross tons of New River, 20 tons of Lackawanna 
broken, both of these for delivery at the Lowell Jail; 500 
gross tons of New River, 20 tons of Lackawanna broken, 30 
tons of the best stove coal, all of these for delivery at the 
Training School of North Chelmsford. A certified check for 
$200 must accompany each bid, and specifications and proposal 
forms can be obtained on application. Address County Com- 
missioners, Middlesex County Court House, Lowell, Mass. 


+No. 704—Cambridge, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m., May 18, for a supply of coal to be deliv- 
ered at the East Cambridge House of Correction. About 3500 
gross tons of bituminous, 50 tons of anthracite furnace and 
25 short tons of anthracite stove coal will be required. A 
certified check for $200 must accompany all bids, and speci- 
fications and proposal forms may be had on application. 
Address Middlesex County Commissioners, Court House, East 
Cambridge, Mass. 


+#No. 705—Corning, Ilowa—Sealed bids will be received un- 
til 8 p.m., June 2, for furnishing and delivering 200 tons of 
coal to the three local school buildings, as directed by the 
Board. Deliveries are to be made between Aug. 1 and 15 of 
the current year. Address Secy. Bd. of Edu. W. C. Chubb, 
Corning, Iowa. 

+No. 706—New York, N. Y.—Sealed bids will be received 
until noon, May 20, for furnishing and delivering coal to the 
Armory Board, Bellevue and allied hospitals, departments of 
bridges, correction, fire, health, parks, in Manhattan and 
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Richmond, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, police, public charities, 
street cleaning and water-supply, gas and electricity, during 
the period ending Mar. 31 of the next year. Blank forms and 
further information may be obtained on application. For 
previous bids and awards on this contract see pp. 567 and 710. 
Address Contract Clerk, Room 1226, Municipal Building, New 
York. 


+No. 707—Sunbury, Penn.—The local Board of Education 
will receive bids until 6 p.m., May 21, for furnishing coal dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning Sept. 1, as follows: Egg coal 
465 tons; pea 69 tons; buckwheat 80 tons; stove 30 tons. De- 
liveries are to be on cars at siding and also into the cellars of 
the dfferent school buildings. Address Committee on Supplies, 
Sunbury School District, Sunbury, Penn. 


+No. 70S—North Adams, Mass.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived until noon, May 15, for furnishing coal to the several 
public buildings at this place. Specifications as to quantities, 
delivery, etc., may be had on application. Address Com. of 
Pub. Wks. John Martin, North Adams, Mass. 


+No. 709—Lewistown, Penn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until June 1 for furnishing and 
delivering in bins of the various school buildings about 200 
tons of bituminous coal in addition to a very small tonnage of 
anthracite. Address Secy. J. J. Biemesderfer, Bd. of Edu., 
Lewistown, Penn. 


#*No. 710—Detroit, Mich.—Sealed proposals were received 
until noon, May 11, for furnishing the City Poor with coal 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1. Specifications were on 
file at the office of the board. Address Secy. Harry S. Prenz- 
lauer, Municipal Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





+No. 711—Detroit, Mich.—Sealed bids will be received until 
noon, May 21, for furnishing the coal required for the County 
Poor Institutions at Eloise during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. Both anthracite and bituminous will be required, and 
specifications may be viewed on application. Address Secy. 
Harry E. Prenzlauer, Wayne County Bd. of Poor Coms., De- 
troit, Mich. 


+No. 712—Boston, Mass.—Sealed proposals were received 
until 10 a.m., May 10, for furnishing 250 tons of coal for use 
at the local Immigration Station during the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. Complete details can be had on applica- 
tion. Address Commissioner of Immigration, Long Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 


Awards 


+No. 453—Fort Keogh, Mont.—This contract (pp. 627, 707), 
which provides for furnishing the Remount Depot at this 
place with about 750 tons of coal, has been awarded as fol- 
lows: Quintin Johnston, Jr. (Chicago), Carney lump, 10.577c. 
per 1,000,000 B.t.u., f.o.b. Chicago; Roundup Coal Mining Co. 
(Roundup) mine-run, 18.73c. per 1,000,000 B.t.u., f.o.b. Fort 
Keogh. Address Depot Quartermaster Capt. Sam’l Van Leer, 
Fort Keogh, Remount Depot, Mont. 





+No,. 475—Rock Island, Ill.—This contract (p. 628), which 
provides for furnishing the Rock Island Arsenal with coal for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, has been awarded to the 
Rock Island Fuel Co. on the following basis: 6-in. bituminous 
lump, $3.57; anthracite nut, $9.14; stove, $8.71. Prices include 
cost of delivery to buildings at the station. Address Lt.-Col. 
Kenneth Morton, Ordnance Dept., Rock Island Arsenal, I11. 


+No. 496—Malden, Mass.—This contract (pp. 665, 748, 707), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements for the 
local Board of Education has becn awarded as follows: Loeke 
Coal Co., bituminous, $4.44; anthracite furnace, $5.83; egg, 
$6.33; stove, $6.33; stove (in %4-ton lots), $7.40; nut (%-ton 
lots), $7.60. The Malden Coal Co. obtained the contract for 
nut coal at $6.57. Address Clk. of Com. John L. Gilman, City 
Hall Bldg. Malden, Mass. 





+No. 521—Front Royal, Va.—This contract (pp. 666, 707), 
which provides for furnishing the Front Royal Remount De- 
pot with about 345 tons of anthracite coal, has been awarded 
to the Commercial Coal Co. of New York at $5.89 for egg 
and $6.14 for stove. Prices include cost of delivery. Address 
Depot Quartermaster, Front Royal, Va. 


No. 560—Auburn, N. Y.—The awards on this contract 
(p. 709), which provides for furnishing the local school board 
with their annual requirements of anthracite egg coal, were: 
Harlie J. Churchill (Syracuse, N. Y.), 500 to 600 tons at $6 for 
spring delivery, 300 tons at $6.10 for summer delivery, and 
$6.25 for winter delivery. Simmons & Rapalee (Auburn, N. Y.), 
stove or egg or mixed stove and egg coke, 685 tons for sum- 
mer Celivery at $5, and 150 tons for winter delivery at the 
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same price. Address Supt. of Schools, Henry D. Hervey, 144 
Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 





+No. 567—Brookline, Mass.—This contract (p. 709, 748), 
which provides for furnishing the local city government with 
2963 tons of anthracite and 2000 tons of bituminous coal has 
been awarded as follows: Massachusetts Wharf Coal Co., fur- 
nace, $5.73; egg, $6.25; stove or nut, $6.50. H. N. Hartwell & 
Son, Inc., buckwheat, $2.36. E. Russell Norton, bituminous, 
$3.45. Address Sec. of Bd. Edward A. McEttrick, Town Hall, 
Brookline, Mass. 


+#+No. 580—Union, N. J.—This contract (p. 749), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with its 
fuel requirements for the ensuing year has been awarded to 
the Lehigh Coal & Supply Co. of Hoboken, N. J. at the follow- 
ing prices: Pea coal, $4.24; stove, $5.67; nut, $5.94. Address 
Secy. Fred. Cortal, Bd. of Edu., Union, N. J. 


+#No. 587—Cohoes, N. Y.—This contract (p. 749), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Board of Education at this place with 
approximately 400 tons of coal, has been awarded to M. V. 
Wan Santvoord at $5.57 for egg coal, $5.57 for stove, and $5.34 
for pea. There were four other bidders on this contract. 
Address Clk. Elmer E. Bell, Bd. of Edu., City Hall, Cohoes, 
Neco 


+No. 589-—West Hoboken, N. J.—This contract (p. 749), 
which provides for furnishing fuel requirements of the 
local Board of Education during the ensuing year has been 
awarded to the MeCann Coal Co. of Jersey City, at $5.70 per 
ton. Other bidders on this contract were: E. A. Kiesewetter, 
$6.01; James Coyle, Jersey City, $6.08; Isaac Jennings, $6.20; 
Consumers Coal Co., $5.59 for May delivery, $5.69 for June; 
$5.79 for July; $5.89 for August, and subsequent months $5.97. 
Address Secy. Alexis Benoist, Bd. of Edu., Hoboken, N. J. 





Contract Notes 


New York—The cost of unloading coal from vessels into 
elevated coal bunkers or storage piles has been reduced by the 
New York Edison Co., in New York City, from more than 25c. 
originally to not more than 2c. a ton. This, according to 
George A. Orrok, M. E., is the result of an extensive study 
of the question of coal handling on piers and involves me- 
chanical handling equipment properly designed for this pur- 
pose, 


Europe—Denmark and Sweden purchase almost all their 
coal from the United Kingdom, and the distance and high 
freight rates will handicap the American shipper in compet- 
ing for this trade when conditions return to normal. But 
Sweden has bought some American coal during the last few 
months and has recently turned to Germany for coal and coke. 
France stands ready to purchase in the United States if prices 
can be arranged. Italy is threatened with a coal famine, and 
it is reported by cable from Madrid that Spain offers a market 
for American coal of all grades. 


South America—Coal supplies have heretofore come 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, Australia and Germany; but 
the United States exporters have already begun to take ad- 
vantage of present conditions to increase their sales. Mar- 
kets for American coal in Europe, South America, Mexico, 
India and Egypt are discussed in Special Consular Reports 
No. 69, Foreign Markets for Coal, just issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
copies of which may be obtained, for 5c. each, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 


Spain—A royal decree of Apr. 7, suspends until further 
notice the import duty and transportation tax on coal, the 
exemption to apply to all shipments made to a Spanish port 
on or after the above date. The combined import duty and 
transportation tax on coal imported from the United States 
amounted to $1.06 per metric ton (2204.6 lb.). The Director 
General of the Spanish Customs Department has requested 
quotations of current prices for coal shipped f.o.b. and c.i.f. 
from the United States to Spain. 


Greenville, S. C.—Press reports are to the effect that the 
South Carolina Cotton Manrfacturers’ Association has signed 
a contract with the Clinchfield Coal Co. for 350,000 tons of 
coal, the price being unofficially announced to be 85e. per 
ton. The cotton manufacturers are said to have effected 
important savings in their coal bills by this coéperative pur- 
chasing which is done by a buying committee consisting of 
three members. About 100 mills are said to participate in 
the buying. 





Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Tie contract for furnishing the Buffalo 
schools with bituminous coal for the ensuing year has been 
awarded to C. A. and M. Kaiser. 
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Why It Costs Less 


to gather coal with 


The Barsteel 3°2%..02.°" 


‘=! PITTSBURGH GOAL COMPANY 
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It handles more cars on one charge— 
Pulls less current from the battery-—because it has 


1. Five-point series-parallel control—Only two resistance points. 
2. Low voltage battery motors—with highest efficiency. 

3. Maximum drawbar pull-——with minimum current. 

4. No dead weight in frames. 


Low Maintenance Cost—Secured by 


Outside-hung motors—accessible without removing battery. 
Open side frames—Jnside parts accessible without removing 
batter y. 

Most rugged batteries made—long life—minimum repairs. 
Spring-suspension of entire frame—prevents jarring of battery. 
Best brake rigging—3 point suspension—Double brake shoe 
hangers-—M. C. B. detachable Brake Shoes—Turnbuckle ad- 
justment to keep full pressure on Brakes. 


6. Barsteel frames—Unbreakable. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Foreworp—Commissary Buyine: Page 879 


Attention is called to the absolute necessity of coal 
companies adopting a carefully systematized plan of 
buying supplies for the commissary. These purchases 
should be handled entirely by the coal companies’ pur- 
chasing department. Buying right simplifies the sell- 
ing problem. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 


*Rorary TRANSFORMING EQUIPMENT FOR CoAL-MIN- 
ING WorK: Pages 880-886 


There are three types of rotary transforming or con- 
verting equipment. Each type has its own advantages 
and disadvantages, which are here discussed. Thomas 
Robson Hay. COAL AGE, Vol. 7. 
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*Dors Your Economizer Economize: Pages 888-891 
The ratio of the number of square feet of heating sur- 
face in an economizer to the boiler horsepower deter- 
mines the degree of economy obtained. For any boiler 


installation this point of maximum saving can be cal- 
culated. James T. Beard, Jr. COAL AGH, Vol. 7. 
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Troy: Page 891 
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The ending of the strike in eastern Ohio does not in- 
sure the immediate reopening of all the mines, as the 
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By the Business Manager 


66 NTIL you can prove to our satis- 


faction, by actual results at some 
mine, that your machine will do what you 
claim for it, you can’t make those claims 


in the advertising section of Coal Age.”’ 


That’s the gist of a letter we had to write 
to a man the other day. He has a mining 
machine for which he makes very extrava- 
gant claims, and perhaps they are true— 
if so, he should be able to prove them. 
However, his reply to our letter shows that 
we have made an enemy, but our solace is 
that by so doing we have protected 


10,000 friends—our readers. 


Advertising is business insurance both 
to buyer and seller. 


NEW version of the ‘‘do one thing’ at 

a time and do it well’? maxim comes 

from Henry Ford. Says he, “If every man 
who manufactures an article would make 
the very best he can in the very best way at 
the very lowest possible price, the world 
would be kept out of war, for commer- 
cialists would not have to search for out- 
side markets which the other fellow covets. 


Advertised goods are good goods or they 
won’t be advertised long. 


who claims that he is never influ- 
enced by advertising? When such a person 
is encountered it is interesting to get be- 
neath the surface of his statement in an en- 
deavor to learn whether or not he actually 
holds to his cited opinion. 


face you ever come across the man 


The writer met such a man the other day 
entering the subway. 


Loudly proclaiming that he never paid any 
attention to advertisements, he took out a 
couple of subway tickets and was just about 
to drop them in the box when he discovered 
that they were green soda slips. Pressed 
for an explanation he acknowledged that 
he had purchased a dollar’s worth of soda 
checks in order to get a thirty-five cent 
tooth brush which was thrown in as a 
special advertising offer. This was the man 
who had always claimed that advertising 
never influenced him! 


Are you getting ALL the value from 
Coal Age? Are you reading the ads? 


S. SEAGRAVE, General Manager of 
FE. the Eldorado Coal and Mining Co., 
Eldorado, IIl., is a believer in advertising. 
He says: ‘‘We get much valuable informa- 
tion from the advertising pages of Coal 
Age, as well as from its news and editorial 
columns. We look over the advertising 
pages to see if we can find such articles ad- 
vertised as we may be in the market for 
from time to time.” 
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There’s No Better Investment You Can Make 


Than by Equipping Your Mine with a 


JEFFREY STEPPED MULTI-BLADED FAN 


Jeffrey Bulletin No. 
126-A-12 is a very in- 
teresting book on the 
subject of Mine Ven- 


tilation that every 
mine operator ought 
to have. Send for a 
free copy. 





It’s a Safe Insurance against Accidents, and brings 
returns in the Increased Efficiency of Mine Employ- 
ees, Increased Production and Lower Maintenance 
Costs. 


If you are still using a wooden-housed fan, a constant 
source of danger, why not replace it with a fire-proof 
up-to-date equipment of Jeffrey design. Possibly 
a smaller fan than the one you have will do the work 
more efficiently and at much less cost. 


For Dependability, High Efficiency, Low Cost of 


Installation and Maintenance, Minimum Power Con- 


sumption—Jeffrey Centrifugal Mine Fans stand 
at the top of the list. 


The advice of our EXPERTS isfree. Why 
not let them assist you in solving ven- 
tilation problems, as others are doing? 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 North Fourth Street, Columbus, O. 


Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Chicago Denver Montreal 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
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A Good Form of 


Mine Insurance. 


By the use of permissibles you reduce 
the expense for timbering; you guard 
against the destruction of property; and 
you safeguard the lives of the men who 
work in your mine. 


Many of the largest and most efficiently 
managed mines use Red H or Xpdite, the 
Hercules Permissibles. 


Regardless of the conditions under which 
your mine is worked, or the nature of 
coal produced, some one of the different 
grades of these two Permissibles will meet 
your needs. 


Prompt deliveries are made possible by the 
locations of our mills and magazines. 


Write for our booklet ““Hercules Permissi- 
ble Explosives.”? You will find it interest- 
ing and instructive. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 
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Do you run a commissary or several of them as a necessity in connection 
with your mining operations ? 


E say ‘‘as a necessity’’ because the 

\\ best managers are learning that it 
does not pay in the long run to place 

the profits from the company store ahead of 
those derived from the main business of mining 


and selling coal. 


But the commissary is a necessity in localities 
remote from towns in order to provide a place 
of trade for the mining community. Also 
many companies are forced to continue the 
policy of conducting company stores where the 
mining operations are in proximity to towns 
and cities. The reason for this is found in the 
fact that the average merchant has not yet 
learned the Golden Rule and persists in 
charging too much for life’s necessities and 
then issuing garnishments to get it. 


So the company store is still an institution of . 


the mining industry. However, it is being con- 
ducted by every wise executive as a help to the 
employees and their families rather than as a 
money-maker for the company. The latter 
policy will not pay in the end; and we say it 
with pride that a goodly list of companies, 
large and small, could be noted here whose 
policy in the operation of commissaries is to 
make them purely self-sustaining community 
stores, furnishing the very best goods at prices 
that are right and fair to all. The conduct of 
such stores is a credit to the companies owning 
them. 


But this kind of company store, much more 
than those that are operated only for profit, 
requires real management. Good business 
sense is essential to conduct a store in which 


the chief consideration is not to make money, 
but which still must in no sense savor of 
paternalism. At the same time the element of 
cost must be considered, and sound judgment 
demands that no more capital than is necessary 
be tied up in stock; for this after all, from a 
financial standpoint, is the chief asset and lia- 
bility of any mercantile establishment. 


To keep stocks of sufficient quantity without 
getting overstocked is a problem involving two 
big factors—buying right and selling right. 


As to buying: Too many concerns allow their 
storekeepers to be buyers while at the same 
time maintaining a centralized purchasing 
department. The stores swarm with drum- 
mers and salesmen, some of whom could sell 
patent rights in washing machines to Hetty 
Green, much less the average commissary 
storekeeper. The first thing to do here is to 
centralize your commissary buying. Let the 
purchasing department do it all, and keep the 
drummers out of the stores. You'll be sur- 
prised how quickly the volume of orders will 
decrease and how fast your excess stocks will 
be depleted. 


As to selling: When you’ve bought right, 
you ll find the selling problem is wonderfully 
simplified ; in fact, it almost takes care of itself. 
When your storekeepers can’t buy stuff they 
really don’t need, the surplus simply isn’t there 
to sell—and that’s all there is to it. 


This suggestion about buying is one with meat 
and money in it for any concern operating a 
company store. Try it and see. 
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for Coal-Mining Work 


By THomas Rosson Hay* 





SY NOPSIS—There are three types of rotary 
transforming or converting equipment. Hach type 
has its own advantages and disadvantages, which 
are here discussed. 





In considering the application of central-station power 
to coal-mining work it is necessary to use care in making 
the selection of the proper equipment to convert the 
alternating current supphed by the central station to 
direct current for use in the mine. 

Three types of rotary transforming equipment are 
available—(1) rotary converters, (2) synchronous motor- 





load and fractional-load efficiencies, but also to the vary- 
ing character of the load, with its consequent effect 
on the efficiency and regulation of the equipment, to 
the cost of upkeep and attendance and to the relative 
factors of simplicity and reliability. 

The operation of the rotary converter on 60-cycle 
power is not as satisfactory as that of the synchronous 
motor-generator set or the induction motor-generator, 
except under unusually good regulation of the source of 
energy and when machines of comparatively small size 
are used. With the large machines it is necessary to 
select a slow speed equipment on account of the ne- 
cessity of keeping the peripheral operating speed of the 
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A SUBSTATION SHOWING 2200-VoLT LIGHTNING ARRESTERS OF THE OUTDOOR TYPE 


generator sets and (3) induction motor-generator sets. 
The following is a comparison of the relative merits of 
the several types of equipment. 

The overall efficiency of the synchronous motor-gen- 
erator set is about 4 to 7 per cent. less than the overall 
efficiency of the rotary converter, while the overall effi- 
ciency of the induction motor-generator set is about 2 
per cent. less than that of the synchronous motor-gener- 
ator set. In fact, when the character of the load, which 
may vary from practically zero to more than full load 
almost instantaneously, is taken into consideration, it 
will be found that the difference in efficiency between 
the synchronous motor-generator set and the rotary con- 
verter with transformers will be slight. 

in large installations where a great number of rotary 
transforming units are necessary it may be found that 
the theoretical difference in efficiency between the rotary 
converter with transformer and the synchronois motor- 
generator set may apparently have a considerable ef- 
fect on the power consumption as indicated by the meter, 
but before making a definite selection careful considera- 
tion should be given not only to the theoretical full- 
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commutator within safe limits, and this necessity actu- 
ally affects the comparative first cost. 

Such limitations are not present in either the syn- 
chronous or induction motor-generator set and exist to 
a less degree in the rotary converter when operating on 
25-cycle circuits. While the regulation of the voltage 


and frequency in most stations is good, it is not excep- 


tionally so in long transmission systems operating under 
the severe conditions imposed in coal-mining work. 


Syncuronous Motor-GENERATORS ARE More STABLE 


Synchronous and induction motor-generator sets are 
considerably more stable, even when operating on wide 
ranges of voltage and frequency variations, than are 
rotary converters. Sudden overloads have a much greater 
effect on rotary converters than on synchronous ead in- 
duction motor-generator sets owing to poorer speed regu- 
lation on varying voltages. The rotary converter is 


more apt to flash over, especially on high momentary . 


overloads because of grounds and short circuits, and is 
also more likely to hunt than is the synchronous motor- 
generator set. 

A more skillful class of attendant is required for the 
operation of rotary converters than for motor-generator 
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sets. This is owing largely to the operating character- 
istics of the machines, such as the necessity for syn- 
chronizing when starting and also on account of the 
peculiar features of the direct-current circuit when 
supplied from this type of equipment. The general 
absence of mechanical and electrical characteristics of 
simplicity and stability of operation under varying con- 
ditions of load, voltage and frequency are unfavorable 
features of rotary-converter installations. This is espe- 
cially true when the sudden and more or less frequent 
and sustained heavy overloads that are too often present 
in coal-mining work are encountered. 

The performance of the rotary converter when the 
supply circuit is subjected to transmission-line surges 
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around most coal-mining operations, and _ efficient, in- 
telligent ones are few, far between and hard to keep. 

The regulation of the direct-current voltage of motor- 
generator sets is independent of the presence of motors 
on the alternating-current side of the power supply and 
has no appreciable effect on the power factor of the 
supply voltage if the available power-factor correction 
is applied. The regulation of the direct-current voltage 
of the rotary converter is possible, but change of the 
direct-current voltage causes change of power factor in 
a self-excited equipment. 

As a result the desired direct-current voltage may not 
at all times bring about the desired power factor in 
the alternating-current supply circuit. Except for the 
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due to broken insulators and grounds is not nearly as 
satisfactory as that of the synchronous motor-generator 
set, and flashovers result, with consequent burning of 
the brush-holders and commutators On account of the 
substantial design and construction of motor-generator 
sets and also on account of their much greater fly- 
wheel effect the adverse conditions brought about by 
grounds, heavy momentary or sustained overloads and 
line surges are much more efficiently and satisfactorily 
handled. 

Rotary-converter equipment, including the rotary it- 
self, transformers, starting devices, etc., is much more 
complex than are motor-generator sets, and a more 
experienced and intelligent operator is required. This 
matter of attendance should be given due consideration 
when the selection of the rotary transforming equipment 
is made. Satisfactory operators of any kind are scarce 


comparatively shght amount of compounding possible in 
a rotary converter, the direct-current voltage is directly 
dependent on the alternating-current voltage and is al- 
ways in a definite ratio to it. The addition of a syn- 
chronous booster or of other methods of increasing the 
direct-current voltage acts to increase the initial cost of 
the installation and to further complicate the equip- 
ment. 


ALTERNATING- AND DrrRECT-CURRENT VOLTAGES ARE 
INDEPENDENT 


Regulation of the power factor of the alternating-cur- 
rent supply can be effected with both the rotary con- 
verter and the synchronous motor-generator set, the 
power-factor regulation with the former causing changes 
in the direct-current terminal voltage, owing to the re- 
sulting change in line drop, while with the motor-gen- 
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SynNcHRoNOuS SELF-STARTING MoTor-GENERATOR SET, MEADOWLANDS Coat Co., ARDEN, PENN. 


erator set, the alternating- and direct-current voltages 
are entirely independent of each other. 

Because of the electrical characteristics of the induc- 
tion motor-generator set, this type of equipment will 
always have a varying, lagging power factor, which will 
in turn cause a lag in the power factor of both the 
transmission line and of the power-station equipment 
and will act to decrease the capacity of all apparatus 
from the source to the point of delivery of the power. 

This unfavorable feature of the induction motor-gen- 
erator installation is not inherently capable of correction. 
This statement would also be true of the synchronous 
motor-generator set did it not possess an electrical fea- 
ture permitting of improvement of the power factor 
through overexcitation of its fields from a separate 
source of direct-current power. This power-factor im- 
provement can be made as great as desired, but it has 
been found that an attempt to improve the power factor 
of the supply circuit when taken from a transmission 
line to a point much above 95 per cent. lagging is not 
economically desirable, as the cost of doing so is out of 
all proportion to the advantage gained. 

Power-factor correction as high as is economically 
possible is desirable because of the resulting increased 
overall efficiency of the equipment operating on the par- 
ticular system and the increased power capacity of this 
equipment. By raising the power factor of a system 
the capacity of the transformers, transmission lines, and 
equipment operating thereon is materially augmented 
owing to the decreased flow of wattless current and con- 
sequent decreased losses, which increase as the power 
factor decreases. 

Both the rotary converter and the synchronous motor- 
generator set can be made to operate at unity power 
factor, but it should be remembered that this is not the 
power factor of the system, but of the machine itself. 


The power factor of the system will depend largely on 
the compensating, or corrective, features available, the 
motor-generator set giving the best and most stable re- 
sults. On account of the better compounding character- 
istics of the synchronous motor-generator set, this ma- 
chine can be designed to furnish a leading power factor 
for all loads much in excess of the rotary converter, 
while at the same time retaining other desirable operating 
features. 

The cost of the rotary converter complete, including 
reactance, transformers, oil and starting equipment, will 
be slightly less than that of the synchronous motor-gen- 
erator set when the switchboard is included, but the cost 
of maintenance will be no less and if anything greater. 
If the operating characteristics of the installation, such 
as wide voltage and frequency variations, require the 
addition of accessory equipment to obtain satisfactory 
operation of the rotary converter the cost will be made 
to equal or exceed that of the synchronous motor-gener- 
ator installation. 

The cost of the induction motor-generator set would 
be about the same as the cost of the synchronous equip- 
ment, but it has not been favorably considered for coal- 
mining work, as it does not have sufficient points of ad- 
vantage over the rotary converter and the synchronous 
motor-generator set to offset any decrease in first cost 
together with its less complicated operating character- 
istics. 

The induction motor-generator set operates at an in- 
herently constant speed under varying loads, but with 
a low power factor which decreases with decrease in 
load. Its power factor, as before mentioned, is not 
capable of alteration, and in starting it draws a large 
current from the line, which tends to affect the alternat- 
ing-current distribution system clear into the power sta- 
tion. 
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In the case of the rotary converter, the secondary al- 
ternating-current voltage of the transformers must be in 
a fixed ratio to the direct-current potential, which for 
mining service is usually 250 volts, and thus the trans- 
former secondary voltage is not one that is standard for 
alternating-current motors and necessitates the use of 
a special voltage motor or an extra bank of transformers 
to furnish a standard potential for any motors that may 
be in use about the mine, such as on pumps, fans, tipple 
machinery, etc. 

The impressed voltage for motor-generator sets can 
be a standard motor voltage for 4000-volt installations, 
Y-connected 2300-volt motors insulated for 4000-volt 
operation being used. If the transmission voltage is 
anything below 4000 volts it is of course possible to 
use a standard motor of the given voltage, whether a 
rotary converter or motor-generator set is selected. No 
additional transformers are required, however, when a 
motor-generator of a voltage of 4000 and below is em- 
ployed. 

It is of course permissible to use transformers with 
standard motor voltage secondaries by introducing re- 
duced voltage taps to supply the proper potential for the 
rotary converter. This method of procedure, however, 
will affect the efficiency and regulation of the trans- 
formers, the resulting unstable regulation in turn affect- 
ing the voltage regulation of the rotary converter and 
the overall efficiency and cost of operation of the equip- 
ment. 

Generally speaking, it is advisable, where the primary 
voltage exceeds 4000, to use two banks of transformers 
for rotary-converter installations, whereas only one bank, 
and sometimes none, is required for a motor-generator 
installation. Motor-generator sets operating on 6600- 
volt circuits and higher are possible and have given sat- 
isfactory results, particularly in the larger sizes, but the 


use of small- or medium-sized induction motors operat- 
ing at such a comparatively high pressure is not satis- 
factory due to the excessive amount of insulation, with 
decreased motor efficiency, necessitated by the use of this 
voltage. It is better practice to make the transformed 
voltage of such a value as to enable the use throughout 
of standard and efficient equipment. 

The features mentioned in the foregoing alter the sev- 
eral first costs and favor the motor-generator as regards 
space economy. 


INDEPENDENT FIELD ExciItTaTIon IS NECESSARY 


With the synchronous motor-generator installation, 
field excitation for the motor from an independent source 
is necessary. ‘This source can be either the direct-cur- 
rent generator of the set, the synchronous motor fields 
in this case being wound for 250-volt excitation, or a 
belt-driven or direct-connected exciter delivering 125 
volts. The former is to be preferred as it decreases the 
initial investment by the cost of the exciter and belt 
and economizes in space. 

For equipment supplying energy to a 500-volt mine 
circuit, separate excitation of the field of the synchronous 
motor by means of a separate exciter is necessary. Most 
direct-current generators for mining work are compound 
wound with 10 per cent. overcompounding from no load 
to full load. By exciting the synchronous motor fields 
from the direct-current side of the set, the field strength 
automatically increases with the load, maximum exci- 
tation being obtained at full load. Setting the field 
rheostat for a given excitation at no load, that at full 
load, and therefore the power factor, can be closely pre- 
determined and the correction made automatic for all 
percentages of load. 

The 10-per cent. overcompounding, which is common 
on motor-generator sets for coal-mining service, is of 
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decided advantage when the excitation is taken from the 
direct-current side of the set. The usual practice is 
to so proportion the synchronous motor that a 10-per 
cent. increase in field current will maintain approxi- 
mately the same power factor at all loads, with resulting 
constant line voltage and frequency. 

This feature has an interesting and valuable effect when 
the set is installed at the end ie: a long lne on which 
there is more or less lighting. On such lines the trans- 
mission voltage is usually high at no load in order that 
it may not drop too low at full load or on overloads. 
Under these conditions the power factor of the motor- 
generator set will be unity or slightly lagging at no 
load or on light loads and will lead on the heavier loads. 
This action has a strong “steadying” effect, tending to 
decrease the no-load and to hold up the full-load voltage. 
With alternating-current induction motors installed for 
fans, pumps, tipple machinery, etc., this “steadying” ef- 
fect is especially valuable. 

The desirable features enumerated above are not pos- 
sessed by the rotary converter to nearly as great an ex- 
tent as by the synchronous motor-generator, since it is 
not possible to raise the direct-current exciting voltage 
in as automatic and satisfactory a manner on account 
of its dependence on the impressed alternating voltage. 
In fact overcompounding of the rotary converter has a 
bad effect on the power factor and is not generally con- 
sidered advisable. 

When it is decided to use a motor-generator set, the 
initial investment is capable of reduction to a minimum 
on account of the possibility of using the old direct-cur- 
rent generators in the isolated plant, providing they are 
of the belted type as the direct-current element of the 
motor-generator set. To this end they may be either 
belted or direct connected, preferably the latter. 

Direct connection in most cases requires a compara- 
tively slow-speed machine, as most belt-driven generators 
used in coal-mining work have a speed rating varying 
from 500 to 600 r.p.m. <A synchronous motor of this 
speed is more expensive than a higher-speed motor of 
the same capacity, but in considering this application 
it must be borne in mind that a direct-connected set is 
more efficient on account of the elimination of belt losses 
and requires much less floor space than a belted set. 
The cost of a belt will be about the same as or more 
than that of a suitable flexible coupling. In either case 
the machines should be mounted on concrete founda- 
tions. 

It may be found after a full investigation that the 
cost of a new two-unit direct-connected high-speed set 
will be but lttle more than that of a slow-speed syn- 
chronous motor with coupling for direct connection. 
Furthermore, besides obtaining all of the advantages of 
the made-up direct-connected outfit, the latter will pos- 
sess the additional advantage of being new and decidedly 
more efficient. 

The interruptions to service when the rotary converter 
is used will be greater than when motor-generator sets 
are selected, owing to the former’s greater sensitiveness 
to suddenly varying loads and to prolonged overloads. 
In case of a burn-out on a rotary converter the whole 
machine is useless, whereas with a motor-generator set 
it is possible to make a temporary arrangement pending 
the repair of the damaged part on account of the fact 
that this equipment consists of two separate elements. 
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This, in conjunction with the independent voltage and 
power-factor regulation, is usually considered of such 
an advantage as to more than offset any difference in 
first cost and operating efficiency and to justify the use 
of a motor-generator set. 

This type of equipment also has the additional ad- 
vantage that no collector rings carrying high currents 
and requiring careful insulation are present as is the 
case with the rotary converter. This feature will tend 
to decrease the upkeep on the alternating-current side 
of the motor-generator set. Such an installation is also 
somewhat more stable and satisfactory for parallel opera- 
tion. 


AND Pumps SHouLD Be DrivEN BY ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 


Fans 


In determining the necessary capacity of the rotary 
transforming equipment, it should be the business of 
the interested parties to install where possible alternat- 
ing-current motors on such machines as fans, pumps, 
hoists, slope hauls, ete. The use of alternating-current 
motors taking power from the transmission line or from 
the secondaries of the high-tension step-down transform- 
ers obviates the transformation losses that occur in the 
rotary transforming equipment, thereby reducing the 
power bill to a minimum. This also reduces the size 
of the rotary transformer, and therefore the initial in- 
vestment, and tends to make the overall cost of opera- 
tion a minimum. 

In cases where it is necessary to use motors for hoist- 
ing, either in shaft or slope, the use of alternating-current 
motors throws the wide fluctuations of current and volt- 
age that frequently occur onto the transmission line, 
where they are more easily taken care of than when a 
direct-current motor is used taking its power from the 
direct-current side of the rotary transformer. 

Inasmuch as the power is usually metered on the alter- 
nating-current side of the rotary transformer, a consid- 
erable saving in cost of operation can be made by placing 
as little equipment as possible on the direct-current cir- 
cuit. This saving will usually be found to more than 
compensate for the increased cost of installation. The 
steadier the direct-current voltage, the fewer will be the 
burn-outs and the higher the efficiency of the equipment 
operating on the direct-current side. 

In order to utilize central-station service to tae pest 
advantage and to keep the power cost to a minizaum, the 
rotary transforming equipment should be located as 
near the center of distribution as possible. On account 
of the ability to place the rotary transforming equip- 
ment at any convenient point, such a condition can be 
obtained at minimum expense; and from time to time as 
the changing conditions seem to make it advisable the 
set may be relocated so as to give the most economic and 
efficient arrangement possible and at the same time ac- 
complish the desired result. 

If the cover is not too great it is usually best to select 
a surface location for the installation of equipment, tak- 
ing the direct-current feeder wires down through bore 
holes to the selected point of distribution inside the mine. 
When the set is located on the surface it should be 
placed if possible so as to make unnecessary the devotion 
of the entire time of an attendant to its operation. 

The set may also be located inside the mine, but such 
procedure is not generally recommended on account of 
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the dirt, the fire and water hazard and also on account 
of its general inaccessibility. If so located, however, 
the equipment should be installed in a moisture- and fire- 
proof concrete room. Either solid or stranded copper 
cable wound with varnished cambric insulation of the 
proper quality and thickness and with a triple-braid, 
impregnated, weatherproof covering may be used to con- 
vey the current to the machine. 

This wire will be suspended at the top of the hole on 
a tripod, set in a concrete foundation. The economics 
of the application will be largely determined by the con- 
ditions of roof and bottom, presence of water or gas, 
distances from the working-face, main parting and pit- 
mouth, fire hazard, attendance, etc. No set rules can 
be laid down, but each case should be thoroughly gone 
over and the application made on the merits of the 
investigation. 

The transmission and distribution system inside the 
mine should be made as efficient as possible. Rail-bond- 
ing should be in first-class condition with cross-bonding 
at intervals of 200 or 300 ft. All bonds should be in- 
spected frequently. The feeder and trolley wires should 
be securely put up and care taken that there is no leakage 
and that the wire used is of ample capacity to handle 
the load without excessive loss. 

The losses due to poor bonding and feeder-line con- 
struction may, and in many cases do, materially affect 
the efficiency and upkeep of the electrical equipment 
as well as the output of the mine and may make an ap- 
preciable difference in the power bill. Excessive use of 
sand by the locomotive drivers should also be guarded 
against as a considerable amount of power may be con- 
sumed in this manner. 


SUMMARY 


In summation, it may be said that— 

1. The synchronous motor-generator set, while slightly 
higher in first cost and lower in theoretical overall effi- 
ciency than the rotary converter, is simpler and more 
reliable in operation. 

2. By means of the synchronous motor-generator set 
any desired power factor can be readily and_ satisfac- 
torily obtained without the addition of any special fea- 
tures to the equipment. 

3. With the synchronous motor-generator set, interrup- 
tions to service are a minimum, voltage and frequency 
variations are less harmful to the continued satisfactory 
operation of the set and the direct-current voltage can 
be adjusted to any desired value, irrespective of the fluc- 
tuations within reasonable limits of the alternating volt- 
age. 

4. The synchronous motor-generator set is easier to 
operate than the rotary converter and is more reliable 
under the severe conditions imposed by a coal-mining 
load. 

5. The use of the synchronous motor-generator set 
when taking power from the secondaries of high-tension 
stepdown transformers enables the use of standard al- 
ternating-current motors about the mine taking power 
from these same transformers and without any special 
features. 

6. On account of the increased capacity of the equip- 
ment and the decreased line losses, because of the possi- 
bility of adjusting the power factor to any desired value, 
the central stations usually give a discount for the use 
of synchronous equipment. This feature, which is com- 
mon to a greater or less extent in both the rotary con- 
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verter and the synchronous motor-generator set, enables 
the consumer to make a saving in the cost of operation, 
which in large plants may be considerable, thereby com- 
pensating for any increased first cost of installation. 

It should be remembered that the power-station at- 
tendants available at most coal mines do not possess 
much technical information and that what they have is 
usually confined to direct-current equipment. Motor- 
generator sets which combine features of simplicity and 
reliability in operation, good economic and operating 
characteristics and practically fool-proof construction 
should therefore favorably recommend themselves to coal- 
mining operators. 

Reliability and simplicity, combined with reasonable 
first cost and cost of operation, are the desired results. 





A WESTINGHOUSE SIX-PHASE 25-CycLE SYNCHRONOUS 
Rotary CONVERTER 


Selection and application of the equipment to be used 
should be made only after the proposition has been care- 
fully considered in all its related phases and full and 
just consideration given to the various features favor- 
able and unfavorable to be found in the different types of 
equipment available. Every application presents a prob- 
lem in itself and requires its own individual solution. 
No hard and fast rules can be either laid down or fol- 
lowed. 


Burm Your Dymamite Cases 


When dynamite is spread on the ground, so that as large 
a surface as possible is exposed, it generally burns peace- 
fully on ignition and does not explode. The presence of 
metallic articles, such as wire and nails (and of course 
blasting-caps), makes an explosion likely. It is essen- 
tial when destroying dynamite to remove it from the 
wooden case because of the nails by which the latter is 
held together. 

Dynamite cases should be burned separately from the 
dynamite, because when they become saturated or stained 
with exuded nitroglycerin they almost always explode 
when burned; but if no dynamite is placed in the bonfire 
the explosion is generally not sufficiently severe to do any 
damage. 

To set fire to the boxes, soak some excelsior or waste 
in gasoline and put one end of a piece of fuse in this, be- 
ing careful to light the other end first. Have the fuse two 
or three feet long and the waste or excelsior under the 
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empty dynamite cases. Or you can lay a train of excelsior 
and light one end with a match and run. 

Dynamite cases showing any signs of being stained 
should never be used for fuel, but should be promptly 
destroyed in the manner described. If they blow up in 
the open, with everybody at a safe distance, they will do 
no harm, but if they blow up in the kitchen stove prob- 
ably somebody will be badly hurt or killed and the house 
burned down. Don’t take any chances.—H. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Co. 


Ikxtracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


The arrival of two salesmen at our camp today, loaded 
down with electric mine lamps for demonstration pur- 
poses, has recalled to my mind that styles have been 
changing even in miners’ lamps. Leaving safety lamps 
out of consideration, the electric lamp is the fourth sys- 
tem of mine illumination to have a vogue during the 15 
years that I have had occasion to keep posted on such 
matters. 

First we had lamps to burn miners’ oil, then “sun- 
shine,” then carbide and now electricity. Each change 
has called for a liberal supply of demonstrators, and there 
have been times when these salesmen added considerably 
to the income of our camp’s boarding-house. 

The methods employed by the manufacturers for the 
introduction of each of these systems have been very much 
alike. First the salesmen work on a few of the most pro- 
gressive men until they get their curiosity aroused to a 
point where they are willing to make a trial. While the 
agent is on the ground the test is very satisfactory; after 
he leaves his pupils begin to have trouble, and finally so 
many of their associates have remarks to make that they 
decide pioneering isn’t worth while. Shortly thereafter 
in some unaccountable manner the new system begins to 
make converts, and in the end everybody adopts it; the 
last ones to come over are the ones that first took an in- 
terest in the new light. 

When I was young at the mining business I didn’t take 
kindly to experiments, and the agents who tried to get 
me weaned from miner’s oil had an interesting time. of it. 
Fortunately they were not easily discouraged. 

Some of my men were anxious to get a day off because 
of a circus that had been effectively advertised (I wonder 
if the demand for coal will ever again become so pressing 
that superintendents will resent a request from the men 
for an idle day), and because a lamp salesman saw the 
possibilities in such a situation, the men got the holiday 
and the lamp company worked into favor with its lamp. 

Miners’ oil had always been a rather variable product, 
and whenever the miners made a kick about the quality 
of a particular barrel, it was pretty difficult to discredit 
them. The lamp salesman realized this, and learning 
through inquiry that our commissary had just received a 
fresh shipment of oil the previous day, decided to stake 
his chances on a little plot. 

The next day, the day of the circus, he got all of the 
drivers and some of the miners to come to the top about 
10 o'clock declaring that the oil they had received from 
the commissary that morning made so much smoke that 
they could not remain longer in the mine. Then they all 
went home, and I sent a long telegram to the oil company 
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telling them of our troubles and demanding an explana- 
tion. 

They wired back that they would have another barrel 
at our commissary by morning and requested us to return 
the shipment that had given the trouble. This looked like 
an acknowledgment of crooked work on their part, and I 
decided to give the lamp salesman all possible encourage- 
ment, hoping to cut out the use of miners’ oil altogether. 

About a week later we received a report from the oil 
company informing us that they had traced our trouble 
to a shipping clerk who had shipped us a wrong grade of 
oil by mistake. They assured us that it would not happen 
again and begged for a continuance of our business. 
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A Safety-Lamp Rack 
By M. D. Cooprr* 


A simple and easily made safety-lamp rack is shown 
in the accompanying sketch. It consists essentially of a 
piece of 2-in. pipe about 6 ft. 8 in. long; four pieces of 

strap iron 14 in. thick, 114 in. wide and 11 ft. 1 in. long; 
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A SIMPLE AND PracticaL Lamp Rack 


24 rods for spokes, each of 1 in. diameter and 2014 in. 
long, and four rods of 5g-in. material and 24 in. long for 
braces. 

The foundation of the rack is made up of two blocks 
of wood, each 38 in. long, 5 in. wide and 3 in. thick. 
Across the middle of each block a slot 5 in. wide and 
11% in. deep is cut, so that the two may be crossed and 
made to fit flush on top and bottom. A screwed flange 
to receive the pipe is attached to the center of the inter- 
secting blocks. The pipe having been screwed into place, 
a loose sleeve of 14-in. material, drilled and threaded for 
four setscrews, is slipped over the pipe and made fast at 
a distance of 14 in. from the bottom, the braces being 
secured at the same time by the setscrews. 

The straps are drilled at intervals of 3}4 in. with holes 
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of sufficient size to pass a 20-penny nail. Then the straps 
are bent into circular form and riveted, forming a circle 
42 in. in diameter. The spokes, six in number, are riv- 
eted to the circular piece, the other ends being sunk into 
the hub. The hub fits loosely over the pipe and revolves 
around it, being supported on the clamp fastened by set- 
screws below it. Through the holes in the ring, 20-penny 
nails are placed and then bent over to form hooks. 

The capacity of the rack is 36 lamps on each ring, or 
a total of 144 lamps. ‘There is space enough beside each 
hook to stencil the number of the user of the lamp. 


cs 
Russian Coal Supply 


A recent decree authorizes the Russian Minister of 
Ways of Communication to take into his hands the sup- 
plying of fuel to the army and navy, the ways of com- 
munication and the manufacturing concerns producing 
supplies for the army, says Consul General John H. Snod- 
grass, of Moscow, in Commerce Reports. The minister is 
to unite and codrdinate the activity of all concerns which 
up to now were engaged in supplying the country with 
fuel. Besides, the minister is authorized to request in- 
formation from all persons and institutions concerning 
their supplies of fuel and to control all the supphes of fuel 
in possession of private persons and firms. 

The reason for this decree is the fuel shortage that has 
made itself felt in Russia. During the last few months 
the output of coal at the Donetz mines has shown a con- 
siderable reduction. The beginning of the war caused a 
marked reduction, but the production soon assumed a 
more or less normal course, and the output of last Novem- 
ber had almost reached the usual level. However, from 
the end of the year the output began to decrease and from 
2,880,000 short tons produced in November fell to 2,574,- 
000 short tons in December and to 2,432,500 short tons 
in January, 1915. At the same time the demand for coal 
had increased. The usual consumers had been joined by 
a number of concerns in the Baltic and some of the Polish 
provinces which had formerly used coal from the Dom- 
provsk district. In ordinary times the consumption of 
foreign coal in Russia reaches 540,000 to 720,000 short 
tons; that is, about one-quarter of the entire production 
of the Donetz district. A number of concerns that are 
now exceedingly busy furnishing supplies for the army 
used to work with foreign fuel. It is natural that the 
requirements of such concerns had to be satisfied first, 
and this reduced the amount available for the usual cus- 
tomers of the Donetz coal. 

The chief reason why the existing supplies of coal are 
not. available is the disorganization of railway traffic. 
The coal supplies at the mines reached 1,440,000 short 
tons on Feb. 1, but a considerable part of this quantity 
cannot be transported in consequence of the insufficient 
and irregular supply of freight cars. 

Measures will perhaps be taken to attract more working 
hands to the mines. It has also been suggested that some 
of the railways and manufacturing concerns should re- 
place coal by other fuel, principally oil. 

To promote production at the coal mines, the Council 
of Ministers has approved the following measures: Free 
transportation of workmen contracted for the mines, ad- 
mission of women and minors as workers in the mines 
and liberation of miners from military service. 
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Does Your Eco 





SYNOPSIS—The ratio of the number of square 
feet of heating surface in an economizer to the 
boiler horsepower determines the degree of econ- 
omy obtained. For any boiler installation this 
point of maximum saving can be calculated. 





The question of efficiency and economy is attracting the 
attention of managers in all lines of work, commercial as 
well as industrial. In power plants, especially, this ques- 
tion is of great importance ; for the plant which can oper- 
ate at the least cost can certainly sell power the cheapest, 
other conditions remaining equal. 

The economizer is one of the means of reducing the 
cost of power-plant operation. Let it be understood, how- 
ever, that the economizer does not always reduce expenses. 
Whether it will do so or not depends in a large measure 
upon the curve load factor, the cost of coal at the plant 
in question, the efficiency of the boilers and other consid- 
erations. In this article the author intends to show how 
to calculate the loss or saving involved in the installation 
of an economizer in a hypothetical plant. 

Consider, first, the effects which such an installation 
will have on the conditions already existing. The econ- 
omizer is placed in the path of the flue gases as they pass 
from the boiler to the stack. There will be greater re- 
sistance, therefore, to the flow of these gases than before. 
This means that, in order to obtain the same rate of com- 
bustion, it will be necessary to increase the draft. This 
ean be done, either by building a higher stack or by in- 
stalling mechanical apparatus which will supply the addi- 
tional draft required. 

Furthermore the temperature of the flue gases is de- 
creased, owing to the fact that they give up some of their 
heat to the feed water as they pass through the econo- 
mizer. This decrease in temperature has the effect of de- 
creasing the draft available with a given stack. Hence, 
this fact affords an additional reason why the height of 
the stack must be increased or a mechanical draft syste1a 
installed to furnish the extra draft necessary. 

On the other hand, the feed water is heated in the econ- 
omizer to a higher degree than is possible in a feed-water 
heater. Less heat is necessary under the boiler, therefore, 
to give the required evaporation. This means, of course, 
a saving in the fuel consumption. Besides this coal con- 
servation, however, there is also a saving in the installed 
capacity of the boilers. Since one boiler horsepower is 
equivalent to the evaporation of 34.5 lb. of water per 
hour from and at 212° F., or 33,478 B.t.u. per hr., if less 
heat is required per hour, less boiler horsepower is neces- 
sary. 


A 1000-Hp. Prant Is ASSUMED 


Keeping the above facts in mind, let us assume that 
we are going to construct a power plant and wish to as- 
certain whether it will save us any actual dollars and cents 
to include an economizer in the installation. For the sake 
of discussion we will suppose that this plant will comprise 
1000 boiler hp. and has a curve load factor of 0.8 on 
a basis of 365 days a year, 10 hours a day. Dry sat- 
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omizer Kconomize? 
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urated steam is to be generated at 150 lb. gage pressure 
by boilers whose efficiency is 65 per cent. The calorific — 
value of the coal to be used is known to be 14,500 B.t.u. 
per lb., and, in order to simplify calculations, we will 
assume that there is no ash. It should be noted, however, 
that in an actual determination of this sort allowance 
must be made for this refuse. 

A feed-water heater is to be used at the plant, even if 
it is found inadvisable to install an economizer. The 
temperature of the feed entering the economizer, there- 
fore, will be in the neighborhood of 208° F. The flue-gas 
temperature without the economizer will be assumed as 
550° FP. 

Let us first see what the theoretical coal and steam 
consumptions in such a plant will be. A boiler horse- 
power has been defined above as the evaporation of 34.5 
lb. of water per hour from and at 212° F. Now since it 
requires 970.4 B.t.u. to evaporate 1 lb. of water at this 
temperature 1 boiler hp. represents 970.4 & 34.5, or 
33,478 B.t.u. per hr. Since the boiler efficiency is 65 
per cent., the amount of heat necessary under the boiler 
a or 51,505 
Hence, the coal consumption will be 


to give 1 boiler hp. is equal to 





B.t.u. per hour. 
33,478 
0.65 X& 14,500 
The total heat content of the steam generated above 
32° F. is found from the steam tables to be 1195 B.t.u. 
per lb. The heat content above 208 F. will be, therefore, 
1019 B.t.u. per lb. This value represents the amount of 
heat required to evaporate 1 lb. of water in the boiler at 
33,475, 
1019 





or 3.55 lb. per boiler hp.-hr. 





150 lb. gage pressure. ‘The water rate will then be 


or 32.8 lb. steam per boiler hp.-hr. 
AREA OF HEATING SURFACE Is AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


It is evident that the area of the heating surface of 
the economizer exposed to contact with the flue gases is 
one of the factors which will govern the amount of heat 
that will be transferred from, these gases to the feed water 
in a given time. Thus, the temperature rise of the feed 
will depend in part on the area of this heating surface. 
In selecting an economizer it is customary to so propor- 
tion the square feet of heating surface to the boiler horse- 
power that the ratio between these two quantities will lie 
somewhere between 1:3 and 1:5. For our case we will 
assume that this ratio is 1: 4. 

We are now in a position to calculate the rise in temper- 
ature that such an economizer will produce in the feed. 
In this calculation we will employ the formula in use by 
the Green Economizer Co., as follows: 


y (oe #3) 
w bwt+ GC 
il 2 Guy aes 





T = 





Where 
T = Temperature rise in feed (deg. F.) ; 
T, = Temperature of flue gas entering economizer 
(deg. F.) ; 
t, = Temperature of feed water entering econo- 
mizer (deg. F.) ; 
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w = Pounds feed water, per boiler hp.-hr. ; 

G = Pounds flue gas, per lb. of combustible (as- 

sumed as 20) ; 

U = Rate of heat transfer per sq.ft. of economizer 
surface per hour per degree of difference 
between the temperatures of gases and water 

~ (asumed as 3.3 B.t.u.) ; 

CO = Pounds coal per boiler hp.-hr. ; 

y = Area in square feet of heating surface, per 
boiler hp. 

Substituting values in the above equation we have 

4 (550 — 208) 

5 X 32.8 + 20 X 3.55 
2X 20 XK 3.55 





T =. 82.552", 


= 32.8 


3.3 xF 





That is, the feed-water temperature is increased 82.5° 
F. above 208° F., and enters the boiler at 290.5° F. in- 
stead of at 208° F. ., as before. On the entire plant we are 
thus saving 32.8 X 1000 x 0.8 X 82.5, or approximately 
2,165,000 B.t.u. per hr. Expressed in boiler horsepower 
2,165,000 

33,478 ° 
other words, we are saving 64.6 boiler hp. on the installed 
‘eapacity of the plant; and, if we figure this at $20 per 
hp., we save 20 X 64.6, or $1290 on the first cost of the 
‘plant. 

We must not forget, on the other hand, that we have 


this saving represents or 64.6 boiler hp. In 








also added to the first cost by buying this economizer. We 
‘ean roughly estimate this additional cost as follows: 
Total a ft. heating earner preg UO R= nite tee eae aie Staretincnleted 400 
MEM TE Chol MOL Sd Alas. soe cee te eee odes ee elele seis $4000 
Cost_to install @ $0. 20 jee ABA MEO 5 5 TOMO ap 6 Vase SERS cake ete 800 
hp a cee $4800 
SIRE SIN GUIDE OGLE Ie 6a 5 ere oo Aas Oleic olny shai) wis ale ele eve ay 1290 
MERE NRPONEGCATRUICORtE LR ois eserdenlt o miriy sre ihe ones ciaa a teste $3510 


A yearly charge of 20 per cent. of this cost must now be 
made to take care of interest on the investment, deprecia- 
tion, repairs, taxes, insurance, operation and general office 
expense. 

It is evident, then, that, thus far, the economizer in- 
volves a yearly expense of 3510 X 0.20, or $702. 


THE REDUCTION IN THE CoAL BILL 

In one of the preceding paragraphs it was stated that 
the extra heating of the feed water resulted in a saving 
of approximately 2,165,000 B.t.u. per hr. It follows, 
then, that the coal bill will be considerably cut. The 
extent of this reduction is readily calculated. 
32.8 < 1000 X 0.8 X 82.5 

14,500} 0.65 
= 230 1b. per hr. 
230 * 3650 
2000 

= 420 tons per yr. 


Lb. coal saved per hr. = 





Tons coal saved per yr. = 


If we assume that in the locality where our plant is 
situated coal sells at $3 a ton, then the yearly saving 
represented by this reduction in fuel consumption is 420 
x 3, or $1260. 

There remains now for our consideration only the loss 
due to the fact that some device must be provided to sup- 
ply extra draft for the plant. If the saving on our fuel 
bill is greater than this loss plus the yearly charge on 
the economizer, then our installation has been a success. 
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It was previously stated that the loss in draft could be 
made up either by increasing the height of the stack or by 
installing a mechanical draft system. In view of the diffi- 
culties and high extra cost involved in increasing the 
height of the present stack, however, it is cheaper and, 
therefore, advisable to install a mechanical draft system. 
Let us say that in this plant we will use an induced-draft 
fan. This does not mean that we are not going to have any 
stack at all. As a matter of fact, we have assumed that 
we will have a stack of sufficient height to take care of the 
draft required when the economizer is cut out. When 
the economizer is in operation it will be necessary to have 
this induced-draft fan to help the stack supply the proper 
draft. 

Draft (in. water) = al — T. | 
; qT; 1 2 





where 
H = Height stack (ft.) ; 
T, = Outside temperature (deg. F. abs.) ; 
T., = Stack temperature (deg. F. abs.). 

In order to calculate the height of stack necessary to 
supply the proper draft when the economizer is not operat- 
ing, certain assumptions must be made in regard to the 
various draft losses. Thus, 

PP pene ets cet ar ia eo ao 
Hoss im dlustandsturns, Ine WwAVCL 27. suka ts sr oc siiehs mistow ere iris a fers (00h 

TOtal yan eweater © + sete eieteess 1 ai = : 

Besides these there is a stack loss which is generally 
considered as 20 per cent. of the whole. The whole loss, 


will, therefore, be — a or 0.688 in. water. Assume that 


0.5 
0.80 
the outside temperature averages about 70° F. In one of 
the early paragraphs we said that we would consider the 
stack temperature as 550° F. at the base. These assump- 
tions enable us now to calculate the height of our stack. 





; 7.64 4.95 
Melee bee + 70 460 4 aA 
Therefore, 
OB TE 


Tue Frur-Gas TEMPERATURE IS DECREASED 


It is now time to investigate the drop in temperature of 
the flue gases due to the fact that they give up some of 
their heat to the feed water in the economizer. It is evi- 
dent that the heat absorbed by the water per boiler hp.- 
hr. will be equal to that given up by the flue gases per 
boiler hp.-hr., assuming that there is no loss by radiation, 
etc. 

The heat absorbed by the water per boiler hp.-hr. = 
32.8 >< Biber 27 10) Bi t.u. 

The heat given up by the gases per b.hp.-hr. = 
3.55 X 0.25 «K T. 

Notice that we represent the fall in temperature of the 
flue gases by the symbol T. The specific heat of these 
gases is assumed as 0.25. 

2710 
20 X 3.55 XK 0.25 

Hence, the temperature of the gases at the base of the 
stack when the economizer is in operation will be 550 — 
153, or 397 deg. F. Allowing 10 deg. F. for loss by radia- 
tion, the stack temperature will average 387 deg. F. The 


20 X 


T= = 153° F. 
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draft given by the 105-ft. stack will, then, be considerably 
less, as is shown below. 

. 1.64 1.95 

460 +70 460 +4 sar 


= 0.526 in. water 





New draft = 105] 


a Fitton alee GS 


Allowing for the added resistance of the economizer 
surface to the flow of the gases, the draft which ought to 
be supplied by the stack in order to obtain the proper rate 
of combustion is 0.688 + 0.150, or 0.838 in. water. As 
a matter of fact, it is not possible to supply more than 
0.526 im. water with this stack when the economizer is 
running. For this reason, the difference between 0.838 
and 0.526, or 0.312 in. water, must be made up by the 
induced-draft fan. This corresponds to a pressure of 1.62 
lb. per sq.ft. Assume that the fan runs at 75 per cent. 
opening and that the mechanical efficiency under these 
conditions is 40 per cent. The horsepower of such a fan 
will be computed as follows: 

_ cu.ft. per min. X pressure in lb. per sq.ft. 
_ 33,000 X efficiency 

The maximum weight of gas flowing per hour will be 
3.55 X 1000 & 20 = 71,000 lb. per hr. This weight cor- 
responds roughly to 27,335 cu.ft. per min. Therefore, the 
maximum or installed horsepower of the fan will be, 


OM 935 y 
27,335 & 1.62 = 3.35 hp. about 


Fp. 








Hp. = 35 000 x 0.40 

This type and size of fan, together with its engine and 
air ducts, will cost, installed, about $335. A yearly charge 
must be made against this value to cover the interest on 
the investment, depreciation, maintenance, taxes, insur- 
ance, etc., amounting to about 15 per cent. The yearly 
overhead charge on the fan and equipment will then be 
335 XX 0.15, or $50.20. 


THE Cost OF OPERATING THE DraFr Fan 


It remains now for us to compute, or rather estimate, 
the cost of operating this added unit of equipment. This 
we shall proceed to do on the basis of the average horse- 
power of the fan for the year and not on the basis of the 
installed or rated capacity. The average weight of flue 
gases flowing per hour is found to be 3.55 & 1000 0.8 
x 20, or 56,900. Expressed in cubic feet per min., this 
becomes 21,800. This, then, is the average volume of 
gas that the fan has to handle. The average horsepower 
is found to be, therefore, 


21,800 X 1.62 
0 2.67 

AD. = 33 000 x 0.40 ae 
If we allow a steam consumption of, say, 70 lb. per 
ihp.-hr., the weight of steam necessary to operate this 
fan will be 70 & 2.675, or 187.3 lb. per hr. The weight 
of coal burned under the boiler per pound of steam gen- 

.55 
32.8 
erate the fan will, therefore, be 187.3 & 0.108 = 20.2 lb. 
.; : 20.2 X 3650 

Expressed in tons per year this becomes ——— ae = 
36.9 tons per year. The operating cost of the fan equip- 

ment may then be estimated in this manner: 


erated is = 0.108. The coal required per hr. to op- 





$110.70 
2.21 


$112.91 
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The various items of saving and expense may now be 
summed up as follows: 


Item Saving Expense > 
Overhead Charges 
On first cost of economizer less saving in b.hp..... ...... $702.00 
On first cost of fan and equipments+..*......... . .....- 50.20 
Operating Charges 
Het ee ere Re Pte eg ety Tae Me NS OE Ou cite cac 112.91 
Saving on main unite (fel) ee ere ener nee $1260.00 
$1260.00 $865.11 
865.11 Waly! 
Net annual ‘savingy pees 1 ace ae ce eee $394.89 


We may conclude, therefore, that, granting the assump- 
tions that have been made, if we so select our economizer 
that the ratio of the square feet of heating surface to the | 
boiler horsepower will be 1: 4, the net annual saving will) 
be approximately $400 as we have calculated. On the other) 
hand, if we select our economizer of such a size that we! 
get a different ratio, it is only reasonable to suspect that,| 
we shall obtain a different result as our annual net say-| 
ing. 

THe Pornt o—r Maxtmum Economy 

Furthermore, we are led to believe that there might, | 
not necessarily must, be some definite ratio betwen these 

500 
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Net Annual Saving (Dollars) 





Sq.Ft. Heating Surface per Boiler Horsepower 


Curve SHow1nG RELATION BETWEEN Ratio or Econo-| 
MIZER AND BorLer HEATING SURFACES AND 
Net ANNUAL SAVING 


two factors which would give a maximum annual net say-_ 
ing for the plant. This ratio would, of course, vary with | 
different plants; but, for a given installation it would be| 
fixed and constant. | 

This amounts to saying that, for a given plant, there is | 
one and only one size of economizer which will give a_ 
maximum annual net saving. To prove this theory it is’ 
merely necessary to calculate the net saving for different | 
selected values of this ratio and compare them. The re- 
sults of such a calculation are shown in the following’ 
table: | 


Expense Net 

Sq.Ft. per Temp. Fuel Economizer Fan Annual 
Boiler.Hp. Rise Saving (Overhead) Overhead Operation Saving 

if 111.0 $1760 $1212 $65.25 $144.80 $277.95 

6 103.3 1580 1036 60.70 134.70 348.60 | 

5 93.7 1435 868 56.20 124.60 386. 20 

4 82.5 1260 702 50. 20 112.91 394.89 

3 68.7 1050 545 43.70 97.00 364.30 

2 51.6 790 398 36.90 81.90 273.20 

1 29.4 450 268 28.50 63.15 100.35 


The results as tabulated above, show without a doubt 
that this theory is correct. If we take these results and’ 
plot the net annual savings as ordinates and the square 
feet of heating surface per boiler horsepower as abscissas: 
a smooth curve is obtained as shown in Fig. 1. By in- 
spection of this curve, it is evident that there is a maxi- 
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mum point at about 4.25 sq.ft. per boiler hp. This means 
that, if we select our economizer of such a size that there 
are 4.25 sq.ft. of heating surface for each boiler horsepow- 
er, we will obtain the highest possible annual net saving at 
ihis particular plant. In other words, in the case assumed 
yur economizer should have 4250 sq.ft. of heating sur- 
lace. Under these circumstances the maximum economy 
is obtained and, according to the curve, an annual net sav- 
ing of $405 should be realized. 


~ 
Powdered-Coal Fire at burden 
Iron Works, Troy 


On Mar. 18, at 10 p.m., a fire occurred in the puddling- 
furnace building of the Burden Iron Co., at South Troy, 
N. Y. This the newspapers erroneously called an explo- 
sion due to powdered coal. 

There were about 80 puddling furnaces, and about 
me-fourth were using powdered coal as fuel. There was 
the usual milling plant, containing pulverizers, crushers, 
driers and the necessary bins and elevators. The pulver- 
ized coal was carried from the milling plant to the several 
furnaces by screw conveyors. At each puddling furnace 
there was a 1-ton steel bin with the requisite motor and 
zontroller to inject the fuel into the furnace. 

The plant was running night and day, and the pow- 
dered-coal plant (furnished and erected by the Quigley 
Furnace & Foundry Co., of Springfield, Mass.) had been 
in operation since last fall. There had been the usual 
troubles with new machinery, but these had all been suc- 











zessfully overcome except one. The powdered coal per- 
sisted in caking in the bins, so that at times there was none 
flowing into the controller. This compelled constant ham- 
mering on the bins. Some became so battered that this 
hammering was forbidden by the management a week 
or so previously. 

_ On the night of the fire the operator at one furnace (D 
in the sketch) had removed the small slide from the foot 
of the hoppered steel bin, thinking, no doubt, that the 
zoal would move more freely into the controller. But 
the coal dust was leaking out in small quantities upon the 
floor. There was a strong breeze blowing at the time, and 
as all the doors on the side walls were open, puffs of wind 
blew little clouds of this leaking coal dust in front of the 
furnace door (as at F). As the operator was pulling out 
a heat, with slag falling at his feet, the coal dust became 
ignited. Instantly, there was a flash and the flame darted 
upward into the roof trusses. These were wooden trusses 
with comparatively large surfaces, covered with fine coal 
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dust which had settled there. The whole roof quickly be- 
came ablaze, and the men had to drop their tools and run 
for their lives. 

The fire burned from 10 p.m. until 2 a.m., when the roof 
fell in on the furnaces. A part of the building had steel 
trusses and did not burn. The measuring hopper, screw 
conveyors and walkways came down with the roof, but 
there was no back-flash of coal dust through the conveyors, 
nor was there any explosion of coal dust. The destruction 
is to be charged to employees rather than to equipment.— 
From Engineering News. 
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West Virgimia-Pittsburg Coal 
Co. Officials Confer 


The “occasional conference” of the West Virginia- 
Pittsburg Coal Co. was held at the Hudson House, 
Wellsburg, W. Va., on Tuesday evening, Apr. 27, and was 
attended by all official employees of the Wellsburg and 
Collier mines of the company and also a number of the 
prominent citizens and coal men of the vicinity. 

Among those present were several who were not 
employees of the company. Inspector Riggleman, of 
the First West Virginia Inspection District, spoke at 
length on the Safety First movement in West Virginia. 
He was followed by the Hon. Elmer Hough, who gave 
a brief history of Brooke County coal. Alexander 


Gilcrist told of his experience as a pioneer coal operator 
in Brooke County before the days of the Pan Handle R.R. 
Sheriff Patterson and Attorney Carter made interesting 
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speeches. R. Z. Virgin, superintendent of No. 1 mine, 
spoke on “Mine Cars and Their Methods of Construction.” 
S. M. McMahon spoke on “My Experience with the 
Shortwall Mining Machine.” W. D. McCausland, general 
superintendent of the West Virginia-Pittsburg Coal Co., 
gave a brief outline of the extent of the company’s coal- 
land holdings. Dr. Focer, company physician, spoke on 
“Sanitation in Mining Villages.” L. H. McAmic, editor 
of the Wellsburg Herald, spoke on “How to Handle Coal 
Mine News.” Captain Oakes of the steamer “J. O. 
Watson” spoke briefly on “River Traffic.” Hefron Robi- 
son, general manager, acted as master of ceremonies. 

At the close of the conference Samuel M. McMahon, 
superintendent No. 4 mine, making the presentation 
speech for the operating officials of the company (the 
speech being ably set forth in a poem written by Mr. 
McMahon, “The Humorous and Genial Scotchman”), 
presented a token of the esteem and appreciation in which 
Mr. Robison is held by his officials. 
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Boiler-Room Repairs 


Most engineers and firemen are not very skillful in 
laying brick, says George C. Abbe in Power, but there 
are times when a few minutes spent in pointing up loose 
brick with cement or fireclay when the fires are out will 
develop a good job well done. 

Getting fireclay or cement in between brick is not al- 
ways as easy as it might seem. The illustration shows a 
sort of a square squirt gun with which you can fill up the 
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most obstinate crack or hole, and you don’t have to be a 
mason to do it either. 

Always keep on hand a little cement, and whenever a 
crack shows up and needs attention it takes only a few 
minutes to fix it, and the job is better than that usually 
done with the time-honored trowel. Our original model 
was made from a small tin can and a piece of a barrel 
stave, which was used until worn out, when we had some- 
thing suitable made by a tinsmith. 
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Coal Situation in Spain and 
Italy 


Spain is rich in coal lands, says 
Honey, of Madrid, in Commerce Reports. The area of 
carboniferous tracts approximates 4900 sq.mi., which is 
nearly double that of France and only one-third less than 
that of England. Of this area, however, only about one- 
fifth is worked—from which it is evident that the de- 
velopment of the coal industry in this country has not 
reached a high mark. 

The causes for this lack of development are to be found 
in insufficient capital, high wages, high freight rates and 
the fact that many industries use electric current 
generated by water power. It has been estimated that the 
electric power employed in this manner would require 
4.00,000 tons of coal annually for its generation, or between 
5 and 6 per cent. of Spain’s total consumption. The cost 
of hydro-electric power is about one-half that of the same 
amount of energy developed by use of coal. 

English coal competes readily with the domestic and 
undersells it at seaports; only in the northern provinces 
of Spain, such as Asturias, where water transportation 
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is available, can domestic coal meet the competition of 
English fuel. Thus it is that 60 per cent. of the domesti 
coal used in Spain is supphed by that province ; on 
account of freight rates other provinces of Spain, quite 
as rich in coal as Asturias, consume their own output, 
but do not ship. In this situation are found the mines 
of Puertollano, Penarroya, Leon, Seville and Palencia. 
In 1913 (the latest year for which details are available), 
Asturias produced about 2,750,000 short tons of coal; 
Ciudad Real, 410,000; Andalusia, 387,000; Leon, 36.0,e 
000; and the total for all Spain was approximately 
4,161,500 tons, valued at $13,750,000. 

During the past eight months imports of English coll 
have fallen off and the output of Spanish coal has in- 
creased 20 per cent., but the demand for foreign coal 
continues. Before the outbreak of the European war 
Spanish coal sold at wholesale for about $7 per short ton 
at the coal yard; the price now is $14.25. Similarly, 
freight rates by water from Gijon to Barcelona, for in- 
stance, have been raised from $1.60 to $4.50 per short 
ton. A leading wholesaler in Madrid states that eight 
months ago he sold English coal at 70 to 72 pesetas per 
metric ton of 2204.6 lb.; to-day he receives 100 pesetas 
(the silver peseta equals $0.205 at exchange of this 
date). 

From the facts set out above, American coal exporters 
can make a rough estimate as to the availability of Spain 
as a market and can determine whether the question is 
worth taking up in detail. As of interest in this con- 
nection, the figures of Spain’s imports of coal and coke in 
1913 are given below: 









Coal——‘"_, ——_Coke—_,, 
Imported from Tons Value Tons Valu 

United) States. an 37,250 $176,000 1,916 $12,200 
Belgium... boss 1,130 53,500 7,300 46,50 
Prante 44.205 eee eee 21,500 101,400 12,150 ~ 98,300 
Germany 2.) cee 183,700 868,500 34, 650 220,400 
Netherlandas 2.tiscee 45,800 216,700 (oo ccleaner 
United Kingdom...... 2,682,000 12,680,000 360,000 2,230,000 


(Prior to Apr. 7, 1915, foreign coal was subject to 
both an import duty and a transportation tax, but by a 
decree of that date these levies were suspended.) 
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Coal Mining on the Bonus 
System 


In view of the animated discussions that have taken 
place in coal-mining circles in Britain with regard to the 
successful institution of a profit-sharing or bonus system 
in the coal-mining industry, it is interesting to get par- 
ticulars of a system in vogue in Sardinia and which has 
been tested for some years. The mining business employs 
some thousands of men and has been based on the prin- 
ciple that those workmen who have been employed for a 
certain time are entitled to a share in the profits of the 
business and that capital has a right to its wages in the 
same way as labor has a right to its wages. 

The workman receives a bonus in the wages earned by 
him during the year equivalent to the percentage paid to 
the shareholders above the rate fixed as the wages of capi- 
tal, which may vary according to the nature of business. 
Thus assuming 5 per cent. as the wages of capital and 10 
per cent. dividends to the shareholders, the bonus to which 
the workman would be entitled is 5 per cent. on the wages 
earned. 

This bonus is not distributed, but is accumulated for 
him at 5-per cent. interest and cannot be withdrawn until 
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after he leaves the company’s service. A modification has 
recently been introduced in the regulations governing the 
bonus scheme that constitutes a further step in the di- 
rection of labor copartnership. 

When the capital standing to the credit of a workman 
reaches a certain sum it will receive interest at the same 
rate as the bonus in wages, with a minimum of 5 per cent. 
interest. This interest is paid out every year, instead 
of being passed as hitherto to the workman’s credit. The 
effect of this provision is to make the workman a sort 
of preference shareholder, 

The third and final step toward labor copartnership 
by which the workman as a shareholder acquires a voice 
in the management may come later on. Real progress 
toward the desired end can only be attained by gradual 
steps. The introduction of such a system in British and 
American mining companies could be done without nego- 
tiating with trade unions or consulting the men, and in it 
might be found a more real solution for the labor troubles 
which now seem to be so prevalent. 


Spring-Winding Fixture 
The illustration shows a spring-winding fixture, says 
F. L. Young in Power. Regardless of the diameter of 


the rod the spring is to be wound on, the tension is ad- 
justable and the stress is taken up by the fixture itself. 





POSITION OF FIXTURE IN USE 


It is made from a piece of machine steel 14x134x14 in. 
long with a 45-deg. notch in the end, and drilled to re- 
ceive a 14-in. stud and a standard 14-in. wing-nut. Drill 
a hole, say 14 in., in the stud close up to the head, and 
the fixture is complete. To wind an open spring the tool 
is held in the tool post, getting the lead required by the 
lead screw, the same as for any other purpose. Closed 
springs are wound with the fixture held in the hand, and 
the wire will give its own lead. 
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Coal Trade at Palermo 


The amount of coal received at Palermo annually, says 
Consul Samuel H. Shank, in Commerce Reports, is some- 
thing over 200,000 tons. The greater part of it has come 
from England, being Cardiff and Newcastle coal. Small 
amounts were received from the United States in the past, 
but since the war commenced several cargoes of Pocahon- 
tas, New River and Fairmont coals have been imported. 
Some anthracite has been brought from Scotland, but 
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thus far none from the United States. The demand for 
anthracite is steadily growing. There are no coal mines 
in the island of Sicily. The prices before the war com- 
pared with the present quotations, c.i.f. Palermo, are: 
Cardiff, usual price $6.08, present price $13.13; New- 
castle, usual price $4.86, present price $11.55; anthracite, 
usual price $7.80, present price $14.60. 

Coal received by dealers is stored in warehouses having 
a capacity of about 25,000 tons and located close to the 
docks. The state has a supply for the use of railways 
and mail boats, but this is piled in open yards at the docks 
and railway station. The government usually has about 
15,000 tons on hand, and private stocks at present are 
probably somewhat smaller. It is estimated that there 
are 25,000 to 30,000 tons now on hand in Palermo. Coal 
is delivered to the ships in lighters of 8 tons’ capacity, 
being passed in baskets by hand into the ship. No ma- 
chinery is used. Usually four lighters and 40 to 50 men 
are employed. In 12 hours 300 tons can be loaded at a 
cost of 68c. a ton, laborers receiving 97c. a day. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


CPENNAOEONTOOEUOONEU OEE EEEOED: 
VOOEEUEEOTREDU NONE EAPEENNE 


Pace CCC CLL 


Liability for Freight Charges—A coal dock company does 
not become liable for freight charges on a shipment of coal 
merely through its receipt of the coal for storage and for- 
warding for the owner. (United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Highth Circuit; Seither Transit Co. vs. Great Lakes Coal 
& Dock Co., 220 Federal Reporter 28.) 


Employment of Minors; Liability Concerning Simple Ap- 
pliances—When a coal operator employs a boy who is above 
the statutory age limit he is entitled to assume that the boy 
possesses the intelligence usually possessed by boys of the 
same age, so far as concerns the duty of instruction against 
dangers incident to his work. An employer is not liable for 
injury resulting from a defect in a simple appliance which 
could have been easily and speedily repaired by the injured 
employee. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Martin 
vs. Carter Coal Co., 84 Southeastern Reporter 574.) 


West Virginia Safety Requirements—Even if the West 
Virginia statute which requires elevators to be safeguarded 
to avoid injury to employees can be said to be applicable to 
mine cages, it cannot be construed as making a coal operator 
liable for injury to an employee working near the bottom of 
a shaft caused by fall of an object down the shaft while it 
was being loaded on a cage, due to space left between the 
platform and the edge of the shaft. The statute was de- 
signed only for the protection of employees while in or near 
elevators. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Fergu- 
son vs. Middle States Coal & Coke Co., 84 Southeastern Re- 
porter 573.) 
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The Optimist 
By WALT MASON 


(Written expressly for “Coal Age’’) 


The optimist is one who knows that life has many kinds 
of woes; he doesn’t say, for our relief, that there is no such 
thing as grief. He doesn’t whoop around and swear that 
there is no such thing as care. 

The “sunshine” fakers talk that way, and bore the world 
from day to day. 

The optimist who saws the wood knows life has much that 
isn’t good; he doesn’t fool himself with bunk, nor try to gold- 
plate pewter junk; he doesn’t say that black is white, or see 
a dozen moons at night. He sees conditions as they are, yet 
ties his wagon to a star. 

Progressiveness his watchword is; it animates his life and 
biz. If times are dull and business slack, he doesn’t weep and 
wail, “Alack!” His mind is stored with useful facts which 
help and guide him in his acts, and so he knows just what to 
do, to keep his trade from falling through. A hundred useful 
hints he’s read, and he has kept them in his head, and he can 
draw on that supply when business seems to wish to die. 

For knowledge is the stuff that wins; it beats all optimistic 
grins. Most any gent can smile and smile, when things jog 
on in splendid style; most any gent can sing and dance when 
he has roubles in his pants; but when all things are going 
wrong, the unread critter cans his song, and pulls his hair 
and wags his ears, and says this is a vale of tears. 

When things are going doubly wrong, the optimist then 
looms up strong—the optimist who stores his mind with all 
the knowledge he can find. 
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The Labor Situation 





SY NOPSIS—The ending of the strike in eastern 
Ohio does not insure the immediate reopening of 
all the mines, as the coal has partly lost tts market 
during the long strike. The Federation of Labor 
in Colorado protests against the conviction of Law- 
son. The Industrial Relations Commission pub- 
lishes the Rockefeller-Lee correspondence. 





The ratification of the new wage scale by the joint com- 
mittee of operators and miners representing the eastern Ohio 
district and the signing on May 13 of the document by 
Charles J. Albasin, C. E. Maurer and S. H. Robbins, the former 
for the Union and the latter for the Pittsburgh Vein Oper- 
ators Association, formally ends the 13% months’ strike in 
that coal region. 

But in the meantime eastern Ohio operators have lost a 
portion of their market, and it is doubtful if they will ever 
be able to regain it. Despite the slack demand for coal 
some of the mines are being put in condition for operation. 
Others will not be opened until the operators see their way 
clear to sell their product. So the feeling in eastern Ohio is 
not one of elation, but rather of expectancy. The com- 
panies hope that something will be done this summer which 
will enable them to regain their lost position in the mar- 
kets of the country. 


Mines Will Be Inspected before Being 


J. M. Roan, chief deputy of the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio and safety commissioner of mines, with his. deputies 
started out in his mine-rescue car as soon as the agreement 
was ratified. They will inspect all the mines in eastern Ohio, 
and none will be allowed to start operation without the ex- 
amination of the agents of the commission. 

Last week it was said that the Moore’s Run mine of 
the Hutchinson Coal Co. and several operations of the Yough- 
iogheny and Ohio Coal Co., the Rail and River Coal Co. and 
the Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. were ready for reopening. 
Only a small percentage of the striking miners will be fur- 
nished work at this time. 

The miners’ representatives headed by Senator Green have 
appealed to the governor to veto the Gallagher amendment, 
but so far he has taken no action on the bill. The minersy’ 
officials threaten to defeat the amendment by a referendum 
vote in case the governor fails to veto it. 

State Senator William Green, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers of America, declared at Wheeling, W. 
Va., that the Industrial Workers of the World had been 
largely responsible for the delayed settlement of the eastern 
Ohio strike and condemned those who tried to belong both 
to the union and the I. W. W. 


Colorado Federationists Bring Charges against Judge 


The executive board of the Colorado State Federation of 
Labor has brought charges against Judge Granby Hillyer, 
who has just tried John R. Lawson, the international board 
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member of the United Mine Workers of America in Colorado 
and Louis Zancannelli, a union miner. Both have been found 
guilty of murder. 


The board alleges that excessive bail has been required 
and that trial has been denied except in a few instances. 
It states that the first jury was so in doubt as to the guilt of 
J. R. Lawson that 8 out of 12 voted for acquittal. Then the 
open venire system was followed and “notorious partisans of 
the coal companies were brought in as jurors. Coal com- 
pany doctors and managers, kin-people of coal-company man- 
agers and men who had participated in battles with the 
striking miners were selected and before this jury Lawson 
and Zancannelli were convicted.” 


Alleges that a Company Attorney Was Specially Appointed 


It is also asserted that the judge is a coal-company attor- 
ney and has been employed in cases against the miners. The 
executive board of the State Federation of Labor also states 
that a special act was passed by the legislature for’the ap- 
pointment of a judge in the district and that as a result the 
operators succeeded in getting their own attorney appointed. 
Affidavits were made setting up facts by which the judge was 
shown to be disqualified, according to the same board, but 
without causing him to withdraw. 

The following statement is also made: ‘On the trials he 
refuses to permit jurors to be asked the question as to 
whether or not they could give the defendants the bene- 
fit of the rule of law which provides that a man accused of 
erime shall at the outset of the trial be presumed to be 
innocent. In one of the cases he even permitted a juror to 
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serve who, according to the undisputed affidavits, had a 


gambling wager on the result of the verdict.” 


Correspondence between John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and Ivy L. Lee 

On May 16 the United States Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations made public the correspondence between John D., 
Rockefeller, Jr., and Ivy L. Lee relative to a publicity cam- 
paign undertaken by Mr. Lee at Mr. Rockefeller’s request. 
By this campaign it was hoped to put a more correct idea of 
the Colorado situation before the public than that which had 
hitherto been circulated. 

In what has been published of these letters there is really 
nothing worthy of republication. Apparently Mr. Rocke- 
feller sent Mr. Lee many letters and papers for his inform- 
ation in conducting the publicity campaign. In one letter he 
speaks of “an excellent article from the ‘Coal Age’ which 
outlines a plan for a broad educative campaign of publicity, 
such as you and I have talked of.” 

Mr. Rockefeller lent $2000 to Mr. Lee to assist him in his 
publicity work. This money was to be returned by Mr. Lee 
as soon as he began to receive checks from the Coal Opera- 
tors’ Committee. 
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Dates of First-Aid Meets 


The following meets have been organized largely as a 
result of the energetic work of the American Mine Safety 
Association and the Bureau of Mines. Some, as will be 
noticed, have already been held. 


Apr. 15, Fort Worth, Tex. May 25, Pittsburg, Kan. 
May 1, Butte, Mont. May 29, Birmingham, Ala. 
May 1, Canton, Ill. June 1, Moberly, Mo. 

May 12-14, Huntington, W. Va. June 5, Des Moines, Iowa. 
May 14-15, Pineville, Ky. July 2-3, Big Stone Gap, Va. 
May 18, Fort Smith, Ark. July 23-24, Billings, Mont. 
May 22, McAlester, Okla. 


The American Mine Safety Association needs and 
should receive the financial support of all coal companies 
because of the valuable work it is doing to develop the 
first-aid and mine-rescue service of the country. It is 
at least entitled to have as members every coal corpora- 
tion in the neighborhoods where it holds organized meets, 
and still more justified is it in anticipating that all the 
participant companies will assist by applying for mem- 
bership. The fee is only $10 per year. Admission 
blanks can be obtained on application either to H. M. 
Wilson, secretary-treasurer, 40th and Butler St., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., or to Coan AGEs, 36th St. and 10th Ave., 
New York City. 
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Coming Meetings 


M. O. I. Coal Association annual meeting will be held June 
29-25, 1915, at Cedar Point, Ohio. Secretary.) Bahai 
Cleveland. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting in Trinidad, Colo., June 8, 9 and 10. Secretary, F. W. 
Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 

West Virginia Mining Institute will hold its summer meet- 
ing at Wheeling, W. Va., June 15 and 16. Secretary, E. N. 
Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. 

The Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the U. S. A. will hold its 
annual meeting June 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1915, at St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, J. W. Paul, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its summer meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-25, 1915. Sec- 
retary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold 
its annual convention June 29 to July 2, 1915, inclusive, at 
Deer Park, Md. Headquarters will be at the Deer Park Hotel. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, New York. 

The Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association will 
hold its 11th annual convention at Wilmington, Del., June 15, 
16 and 17, 1915, with headquarters at the Hotel DuPont. The 


first two days of the convention will be devoted to business, ° 


including exhibition of coal-handling machinery in action, 
supplies and motor trucks: The U. S. Bureau of Mines will 
show by motion pictures every detail of anthracite mining, 
accompanied by a lecture by Charles Enzian, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn. The “Queen Anne” has been chartered to take the 
members and their friends on June 17 down Delaware Bay. 
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A Great Opportunity, But-- 


Since Aug. 1, 1914, there has been a decided demand 
for American products in the markets of the world. This 
demand, so far as we are concerned, came without seek- 
ing or effort. As has been pointed out time and again 
in the public press, the present is a season of opportunity 
for American business unprecedented in the annals of 
history. 

During the past few months American coal has found 
a ready market in countries which formerly used only 
European fuels. Italy, Spain, Egypt and the great re- 
publics of South America have made purchases of coal 
from this country where German and English fuel had 
been previously employed. 

For obvious physical or rather geographic reasons it 
is to Brazil and Argentina that the United States may 
look with greatest hope for a foreign outlet for our 
surplus coal production. Both countries are rich natural- 
ly. Each produces a superabundance of many com- 
modities which this country might well absorb. Wheat, 
beef, wool, goatskins, coffee, chocolate, sugar, rubber are 
but a few of the products of a soil of great fertility and 
a climate well adapted to their production. 

It is useless for one people to attempt to trade with 
another unless there is a mutual interchange of com- 
modities. Furthermore, in order to secure and maintain 
beneficial commercial relations each party should so far 
as possible cater to the needs and wishes of the other. 
The mine commissary manager who insists on keeping 
only the best grade of creamery butter when the miners 
and their families ask only for oleomargarine will soon 
discover that he has but few customers. In like manner 
it will be disadvantageous for American producers to ship 
run of mine and demand cash on presentation of bill of 
lading when prepared sizes and six months’ credit are 
necessary in order to suit the customer’s needs. American 
exporters and coal producers are “green” at meeting and 
filling the requirements of foreign consumers, and they 
might to advantage study well the needs and desires as 
well as the acknowledged necessities of prospective 
customers. 

Of all phases of the situation, however, probably the 
most difficult to overcome immediately is the lack of 
adequate transportation facilities. With our coal mines idle 
or working on scant time, with many foreign countries 
anxious to secure American fuel and offering prices which 
would yield our producers handsome profits, we suffer 
from a lack of ships to transport our coal to foreign 
countries and bear back in return their products to our 
shores. 

One hundred years ago or thereabouts, America in 
large measure monopolized the carrying trade of the 
world. Clipper-built ships, barks and schooners all flying 
the flag of the United States were to be found in all 
quarters of the globe, and the American merchant marine 
was the mightiest on earth. Today we as a nation are 
‘reaping a bitter harvest, the fruit of criminal short- 


sightedness on the part of our past lawmakers and 
so-called statesmen. The American merchant marine 
is, or at least was a few months ago, extinct so far as 
foreign freight is concerned. 

The field of opportunity is ripe for the harvest. 
America lacks neither skill nor incentive to meet the 
oceasion. Successful entrance into and the retention of 
any considerable portion of the world’s fuel markets, 
however, would mean big business, and many of our 
people are obsessed with the idea that big business is 
“pizen.” If this idea can be eradicated and our big coal- 
producing organizations allowed to enter the field un- 
trammeled by petty legal restrictions and persecutions or 
the fear thereof, we as well as our customers in other 
lands may reap a lasting benefit. 
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Doing Less Than Nothing 


Some men are so placed industrially that they tend to 
prevent and retard rather than to help in the performance 
of useful work. Those of our readers who were born in 
England will remember the man with a red flag who 
went ahead of traction engines to warn the vehicular 
traffic and help to control restive horses. 

This yokel served admirably to prevent the develop- 
ment of the auto car and auto truck, for if the speed had 
to be kept down to suit the man’s slow rate of travel, 
there could never be an economical operation of the 
motor truck. 

But it seemed wiser to the British Parliament to re- 
quire that the men be hired than that the farmers be 
asked to break the horses and make them tractable in 
the presence of steam-driven vehicles. Besides, who 
could foresee that trackless propulsion would reach its 
present stage, and had anyone foreseen it he would have 
schemed up a way by which such a dangerous hustling 
along public roads might be made illegal. 

In Colorado there is a law requiring a boy or a man to 
be placed at every mine door. If these doors were made 
self-acting such an attendant could be dispensed with. 
But the law did not contemplate the introduction of 
such doors, and so the boy had to be employed. In no 
other state is there a provision requiring an attendant at 
all doors. 

State Senator Tong, of Denver, drew up a bill making 
it possible to dispense with door-tenders when automatic 
doors were provided, and he presented it to the legis- 
lature in February of the present year, but no action has 
so far been taken. This bill should be passed, for the 
old law requires the mine to be worked inefficiently. 

A man engaged in opening and closing a door is a 
lost economic unit till he is moved to some other place, 
whether he is a flunkey in a uniform or a less gorgeous 
individual sitting on a soapbox. We talk glibly about 
the conservation of human life. No one can better con- 
serve it than by keeping it at useful labor and such labor 
only. 
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Where men work at an unnecessary occupation, not 
only do they degenerate mentally and morally, but they 
consume the product of real workers while they con- 
tribute nothing to the welfare of mankind. Many an 
individual of admirable qualities fills a useless office or 
none at all, and such men may well be said to be 
effecting less than nothing. 

A door-tender is less reliable than an automatic door. 
He may leave it open or may fail to open it when such 
opening is necessary. He is as fallible as a signalman and 
may be even more likely to fail, for rarely are the better 
grade of men chosen for the work. Why, then, keep in 
operation a law by which his services are compulsory ? 


we 


Uncertainties in Statistics 


So few are the states that are securing statistics of the 
nationality of mine workers and such a considerable 
service is being rendered by those that are doing this 
work that criticism may well be avoided lest it discourage 
others from following such a worthy lead. 

The men being enumerated cannot, for the most part, 
speak English, and some of them are not able to read 
or write. As a result it is hard to make clear to them 
whether a national, ethnological or linguistic statement is 
desired. In fact, is the inquirer himself quite clear as to 
the information he is seeking? 

Some men, for instance, declare they are Poles. This 
may be true ethnographically, but it does not state 
whether they should be classed as inhabitants of Russia, 
Austria or Germany. Other Poles might say they were 
Russians, Austrians or Germans and thus muddle up the 
record if Poland were regarded as being of such ethno- 
logical importance that people of that race should be 
segregated in the record. 

The Bohemians largely speak German, and as they are 
more friendly to Germany than to Austria, in many cases 
are likely to class themselves linguistically and by sym- 
pathy rather than nationally. 

The only safe plan is to ask the man when employed 
what country he comes from and who is the ruler of the 
country. From his two answers it will be possible to tell 
his nationality without uncertainty. If it is desirable 
to divide the inhabitants of the British Empire into Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, Canadians, Australians 
and so forth, that can well be done because the inquirer 
will be dealing with clearly defined units. But any such 
attempt in central Europe will result in overlapping 
schedules and resultant uncertainty. 

At best, however, our statistics will never be really 


accurate. It will be impossible to iron out the Balkan 
muddle. No man of Bulgarian race would declare he was 


a Serbian even if the Serbian ruler reigned over the 
village in which he was born. This is true of all Serbia, 
but especially of that area where the Serbians have re- 
cently dispossessed the Turks and annexed large numbers 
of Turkey’s Bulgarian subjects. 

The problem should be settled by some authority on 
European conditions when the present war is over and 
the national lines are newly defined. Then we may be 
saved from divisions like Horwat, Granish and Slavish, 
the former classes not having recognition in a dictionary 
and the latter being so large a term that it includes 
citizens of Russia, large parts of Austria, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Montenegro, Turkey and Roumania. 
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Hlow Coal Operators May Spend 
Their Money . 


We shall not discuss whether coal operators have money 
to spend. Profits are small; in many cases there are none, 
but the men who operate mines have money, whether they 
have made it in coal mining or in some other way. 

Many of them are admirable citizens where they live, 
giving their money freely to every public work and trying 
to make their home towns desirable places for rich and 
poor to live in. But surely if they are bestowing their 
largess on any worthy object they may well spend much 
of it in making their coal towns desirable. If they are 
spending money, as many of them are, for the benefit of 
people who have no claim on them, why not spend some 
on the villages where they have a large responsibility, even 


if from the industries of those villages they do not re- 


ceive a large return? 
Just as Washington gives its millions for fine buildings 


and a magnificent station and then begrudges a country 


village a decent post-office, so a man will build a fine 
church or endow a splendid hospital in a city for people 


who never had any relations with him and will leave the 


village where his workmen live without any of the insti- 
tutions which dignify life and remove suffering. 

We are not concerned with the argument whether the 
man who mines coal or the man who buys it is most 
entitled to the bounty of the rich man who happens also 
to be a coal operator. The important question is, Why 
should his favors go to the city and few or none to the 
village, for if he has money to spare, it will go further 
in the mining camp than in the large city? 


Doubtless no one will appear extremely grateful to 


him for his generosity should he give of his bounty to im- 
prove his mining towns, and some will say it was done to 
curry favor with the workingman or to increase efficiency 
or for any other reason than the true one—generosity ; 
but the condition is similar in cities. In a large city there 
are like innuendoes wherewith it is customary to assail 
benefactors. In fact, wherever money is given, men of 
little mind who never parted with a penny without physi- 
cal violence will invent a thousand reasons to explain away 
a generous instinct. 

It was Ruskin who said that the architects of earlier cen- 
turies spent as long and loving attention on the rear of 
the monastery as on its facade, and it would be well if 
we, today, tried to make a democracy of towns instead 
of having on the one hand magnificent cities and on the 
other vill.ges that are no credit to us. Mining villages 
may never be stately and magnificent, but they can be 
sweet and dwellable; and with the delights of the country 
to aid the human comforts provided, the village may he 
made more attractive than the city. 


Can Someone Enlighten 
Mr. Le Baron? 


The manager of Coan Agar, William Le Baron, has 


asked the editorial staff why it is necessary for the coal. 


industry to be always in a strike turmoil. 

The editors unfeelingly declared the question extremely 
stupid, but finally offered to put the query to the readers 
of the paper. They may, in their united wisdom, be able 
to answer it. The editors cannot. 
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The Short-Cut to Safety First 
By C. Rar Kinq* 





SYNOPSIS—Though many accidents will still 
occur to temperate men, yet the Safety-First move- 
ment will never attain its greatest efficiency till 
men working in and around the mines reduce their 
consumption of alcohol. No propaganda for safety 
are complete till a temperance movement is made 
a part of the attempted reform. 





Mining journals for the past year or so have been 
well filled with articles telling us about “safety first”— 
how to elevate the foreigner by welfare work and how to 
reduce accidental suffering by first aid. Many of these ar- 
ticles have been descriptive of methods so expensive and 
elaborate as to be out of the reach of the smaller coal- 
mining corporations. 

Moreover, while many of the safety, welfare and first- 
aid plans have been carried out with more or less success, 


out those who sold necessities of life, it is now also feas- 
ible to exclude those who sell an article which puts life 
in jeopardy ? 

As a matter of fact the amount of intoxicating liquors 
furnished a mining town can be regulated if the manage- 


ment so desires. Of course, if any of the officials con- 
nected with the coal company have a pecuniary interest 
in the traffic the restriction becomes more difficult. 


A VILLAGE RELIEVED OF AN OveRLOAD oF Liquor WILL 
Make ProGress IN SAFETY 

We assume that it will be readily granted that if the 
overload of liquor furnished the foreigner—that is, the 
amount in excess of what is “enough” (which of course 
will vary with each individual’s point of view on the liquor 
question )—was kept out of the mining communities, the 
too frequent murders, riots and accidents would propor- 
tionately decrease, and immorality and uncleanliness 
largely disappear. Let us also admit, for the sake of 
argument, that under these improved conditions welfare 
work would find a more fertile soil in which to develop. 








A STREET IN GREENWALD WITH CONCRETE DITCHES 


in most cases the workers in charge have failed to realize 
that so long as the managements of coal companies, par- 
ticularly of those which own their own towns, permit the 
unrestricted sale of liquor to the workmen in their em- 
ploy, welfare work is being undermined, first-aid treat- 
ment made more necessary and safety is put last instead of 
first. 


LEGITIMATE MERCHANDISE EXCLUDED AND YET WE 
Fear To Restrict A DANGEROUS TRADE 


The question promptly arises, Can this excessive dis- 
tribution of liquor in mining towns be prevented? We 
smile at this question when we think how recently the 
common practice of coal companies was to keep all out- 
side merchants dealing in the necessities of life from com- 
ing into their towns and selling to their workmen in com- 
petition with the company store. In fact, if I remember 
correctly, the practice was so unjust that legislation at- 
tempted to divorce the company store from the coal opera- 
tion and thereby lift the embargo thus placed on the 
outside merchants. With this knowledge before us is it 
not reasonable to assume that, if it was possible to keep 





*Mining superintendent, Donahoe Coke Co., Greenwald, 
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HALL OF THE GREENWALD TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


The necessity for firsti aid would be lessened, as some 
causes of accidents and sickness would be at least partly 
eliminated, and safety first would become a reality. 

Let us be honest and also admit that it stands to rea- 
son that if dealers in the necessities of life can be pre- 
vented from soliciting or trading in coal-mining towns, 
then agents, solicitors, representatives of the breweries, 
or whatever we may desire to call them in order to shade 
the law, may also be prevented from soliciting and other- 
wise promoting the liquor traffic in mining towns if we, 
as managers, so desire. We are all ready to admit freely 
that if this could be done it would result in conditions 
such as we have long sought in vain. 

We hear some coal operator arise and protest in a loud 
voice that “ ‘it can’t be did, that the labor situation would 
not permit of any such action, and that the foreigners, in 
spite of all which any coal-company management can do, 
will not stay where they cannot have their intoxicating 
drinks”—also, I may add, their murders and riots. Just 
as the coal operator makes this profound observation the 
advocate of personal liberty makes a loud noise and says, 
“Amen.” 

To all those who believe that the alcoholic curse cannot 
be controlled the following method is submitted, with 
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EVEN WHEN It Is WET THE CHILDREN CAN PLAY IN 
OPEN AIR AND WITHOUT ANNOYING PARENTS 


the assurance that if it is liberally and consistently ap- 
plied it will make possible that which they believe cannot 
be done and will make efforts in welfare, safety and first 
aid more worth while. 


Hire Your Own Liquor AGENT AND Make IT WorTH 
His WHILE To Restrict SALES 


Select one of your trusted workmen—one who is will- 
ing to take the regulation temperance pledge, minus the 
“touch and handle’—and have him act as the brewers’ 
representative or agent. This will only interfere with his 
regular work for one-half day each week. 

He assumes this responsibility with the direct under- 
standing that he is employed by the brewery, but as the 
wages paid him by the coal company are to increase as the 
quantity of intoxicating hquors consumed in the town de- 
creases, and as from the first the wages he receives from 
the coal company are to be increased over what they for- 
merly were, he agrees to donate to a temperance society 
all the salary or commissions he may receive from the 
liquor interests. 

After you have secured control of the liquor agent, keep 
all the other salesmen of intoxicating beverages out of 
your town just as you used to expel the other agents or 
possibly as you are even now excluding the hucksters and 
peddlers. Have the agent in your control furnish you 








CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND AT GREENWALD, PENN. 


with a record of the liquor ordered by each house for the 
week, and you will then be in a position to regulate the 
amount of liquor going into your town. 

See that the agent obeys the law. Require of him that 
he “gather up” the orders on a certain day of the week 
and at a time when the men are working. Thus he will 
obtain his requisition from the women. He must refuse 
orders from anyone who is not a renter. 


TEMPERANCE CLUBHOUSE, SUPPORTED BY LIQUOR AGENT 


Have a building constructed, if you do not have one, 
measuring say 24x75 ft., with a basement of the same size. 
Heat and light it, put in hot and cold water, baths, show- 
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ers, etc., and then send out word to your employees that 
the building will be turned over to a temperance society 
for its exclusive use, provided it can secure a charter mem- 
bership of at least 25 men and will operate the building 
under rules and regulations satisfactory to the company. 
The building and all its equipment will be free to the 
members of the society. 

Also circulate the information widely that the society 
will not be without funds as the liquor agent has stated 
that he will donate all his liquor commissions or salary 
to the cause. After the society has been formed and is in 
operation, the agent voluntarily donates his liquor com- 
missions or salary, and with these funds the society fur- 





A GREENWALD GARDEN WITH THE MINING PLANT IN THE 
REAR 


nishes its rooms with pool and billiard tables, music, bowl- 
ing alleys, card and reading tables and other forms of in- 
nocent amusement. It also proceeds to prepare articles 
of incorporation and to secure a charter. 

The membership will grow rapidly ; your employees will 
have a free place of recreation ; the agent will be satisfied 
as he watches the liquor business decrease and his wages 
grow larger; the foreigners will associate with your better 
class of Americans, will absorb their ways, learn their lan- 
guage and methods, and greatly improve themselves in 
every way. The wives and children will be happy because 
“dad” has cut out the “booze” and begun to save money. 

THis associates will be of a better class, and it will soon 
be apparent that his supply of profanity and vulgar talk 
is decreasing and that he is becoming a cleaner and bet- 
ter man and also a more desirable workman. Each mem- 
ber becomes a personal worker for temperance in your 
town, and you will soon find that this temperance society 
will develop into a self-running machine, separating the 
lump from the slack among your employees. Once in mo- 
tion it is automatic, managed directly by the better class 
of workingmen and lubricated indirectly by liquor money. 


Pian WILL STAND THE TEST OF THE CouURTS 


Some ask if this plan will not conflict with the liquor 
laws. No, it will not. All you have to do is to follow 
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the methods of the liquor interests; let them find the 
way—and you can rest assured that they will. Even 
though there were a shade of doubt, would it not make an 
interesting case to observe the commonwealth prosecuting 
a temperance society for violating the liquor laws, having 
as its sole evidence that.the system had reduced sales ? 

The next question comes from the “dollar and cent” 
man. He wants to know where the company comes in? 
How will it be reimbursed for the extra wages it pays the 
workman who acts as the liquor representative and for the 
temperance hall and other expenses in connection with the 
same? This reimbursement cannot be proved on paper 
in dollars and cents, but anyone who has ever been closely 
connected with the management of a coal company and 
mining town would not ask such a foolish question. Sober 
and industrious workmen mean prosperity and wealth. 

The following are the rules which have been adopted 
by one such society and are given at length as a sample 
from which a draft of rules can be made to suit the re- 
quirements of any particular plant. 


Ruxes REGULATING GREENWALD TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


The purpose of the Greenwald Temperance Society is to 
encourage temperance among the workmen of the Donohoe 





DoNAHOE MINE NEAR GREENSBURG, PENN. 


Coke Co. and to oppose all influences tending to promote or 
create intemperance, also to provide a place for social gather- 
ings, recreation and amusement, and to create a moral atmos- 
phere tending toward the elevation and bettering of the mem- 
bers. 


Election of New Members 


To become a member of this organization it shall be neces- 
sary, in addition to the other requirements herein stated, that 
the applicant shall be over 18 years of age, of good char- 
acter and have taken a pledge before a priest, notary public 
or justice of the peace to abstain from the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors for a period of one year. This pledge, together 
with a deposit of $5 as additional evidence of good faith, 
shall be presented to the secretary of the society, who will 
provide the new member with a membership card entitling 
him to all the privileges of the association. 

Previous to the pledge and deposit a vote shall be taken on 
the application at a regular meeting of the society. Any candi- 
date receiving over five black balls shall not be eligible to 
membership. In the event of his election he shall continue 
to be a member so long as he violates no pledge and is not 
for other causes, as herein provided, removed by the society 
or its official board. 


Withdrawal and Expulsion from Membership 


In the event that any member in good standing for any 
reason wishes to withdraw from the society he may so notify 
the president, who at a regular meeting of the official board, 
shall secure his money deposit for the member. 

When any member is removed from membership he shall 
forfeit the money he has deposited. He cannot apply for rein- 
statement within a period of one month and shall pursue the 
same course as a new member, except that he shall be re- 
quired to deposit $10 as evidence of good faith. 
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Only employees of the Donohoe Coke Co. or of John P. 
Donohoe & Co., Ltd., shall be eligible to office or membership. 
The following officials of the Donohoe Coke Co. shall be in- 
eligible to office: The superintendent, mine foreman, chief 
engineer, coke-yard foreman and the chief clerk. An officer’s 
term of service shall be one year unless terminated at an 
earlier date as herein provided. 

The membership of any officer or member shall terminate 
at the time he leaves the employ of the Donohoe Coke Co. or 
of John P. Donohoe & Co., Ltd. Should an officer withdraw 
or be removed the vacancy shall be filled at the first regular 
meeting. 


Duties of Officers 


The officers of this society shall consist of a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer and assistant secretary. 
They shall be elected by the members of the society at the 
regular annual meeting to be held on the first Monday of 
March of each year. Candidates receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes shall be elected. All elections shall be by roll 
call. 

The officers, in adition to their regular duties, shall act 
as a jury before which all cases, not otherwise provided for 
herein, shall be decided. Thus they shall place fines, provide 
for their collection, remove members for violation of their 
pledges, disorderly conduct or other causes herein stated and 
investigate charges made against any member. They shall 
have the power to summon before them any member for the 
purpose of obtaining evidence or information relative to the 
cases on trial or for the welfare of the organization. 

A majority vote of the members of this board, which vote 
shall not be revealed to those not on the board, shall be 
final in all cases not otherwise provided herein. This official 
board shall hold its regular meetings on the second and 
fourth Mondays of each month. 


Rules for Meetings 


Standard parliamentary rules shall govern. all meetings. 
Upon petition of 10 members the president shall call special 
meetings, the same to be well announced among the mem- 
bers. Upon petition of 10 members presented at a previous 
regular meeting a vote shall be taken for the removal of any 
officer. A two-thirds vote by roll call shall remove the 
officer from office and the vacancy shall be filled at the same 
regular meeting. 

The regular meetings of the society shall be held at their 
rooms on the first and third Mondays of each month, begin- 
ning at 8 p.m. The meeting-rooms of this society are not to 
be kept open later than 10:30 o’clock on any evening other 
than Saturday; on Saturday evening they shall not remain 
open later than 11:30 o’clock. 

The rules of this society shall not be changed or altered 
except by the consent of the Donohoe Coke Co. and a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at a regular meeting, 
notification of proposed changes having been given at the 
previous regular session. 


Disciplinary Rules 


No profane or obscene language will be permitted, nor 
gambling or rowdyism. Each offense, until more drastic ac- 
tion, which may be removal from membership, is taken by the 
official board, shall be penalized by a fine of 10c. for each 
offense, to be paid to the treasurer no later than the first 
regular meeting. 

No one other than a member shall be permitted in the 
society’s rooms except a visitor from out-of-town accom- 
panied by a member who shall assume all responsibility for 
the visitor’s behavior. The only exception to this rule shall 
be on special occasions after the society at a regular meeting 
so decides by a two-thirds vote. It may then, if permitted to 
do so by the Donohoe Coke Co., arrange to entertain its fam- 
ilies and friends. 

Breakage or damage of any equipment or furnishings 
or the meeting-rooms shall be paid for by the members re- 
sponsible for same. No books, papers or any furnishings or 
equipment of any kind shall be taken from the rooms. 


Provisions for Support 


The building, with its heat, light and water and connec- 
tions thereto, will be furnished without charge by the Dono- 
hoe Coke Co., and the amusements and fixtures will be do- 
nated by the welfare committee without charge. The use of 
the building and the equipment will be furnished to the 
Greenwald Temperance Society with the direct and positive 
understanding that it is to be used for no other purpose than 
that provided in the rules and regulations governing the so- 
ciety, and should it be used for other purposes not in accord- 
ance with the said rules and regulations or against the 
wishes of the Donohoe Coke Co., the latter reserves the right 
to close up the building without notice. 
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Recognition of Bravery 


Letter No. 14—I have been greatly interested in the 
discussion of the question of the recognition of bravery 
on the part of mine workers who attempt to rescue their 
fellows in peril. I was particularly impressed with Letter 
No. 138, Coat AcE, May 8, p. 819, by Sim. C. Reynolds, in 
which he refers to the sad death of his friend and com- 
panion, John Lyle, when they both risked their lives in 
the attempt to save others entombed in the fated Harwick 
mine, Jan. 29, 1904. 

The incident calls to my mind a similar one in my own 
experience when a brave miner gave up his life in an effort 
to rescue two fellow-workers who had been entombed be- 
hind a heavy fall of roof. Although he was warned that 
it would be unsafe to attempt to reach the entombed men 
through the old abandoned workings that had been sealed 
off as they were full of blackdamp, he disregarded these 
admonitions, replying that God would be merciful to him 
in his attempt to save the lives of those in danger. His 
sacrifice was not without avail, however, as he succeeded 
in tearing down two brattices, which permitted fresh air 
to reach the men behind the fall and keep them alive until 
succor was afforded. 

The sad sequel of this incident is that while one of the 
rescued men has since become wealthy, having quit min- 
ing and gone into a mercantile business, the wife and four 
children of the man to whom he owes his life are suffering 
today for the lack of support. It is sad to think that, 
while that man is living in comparative luxury, his brave 
rescuer lies in a grave unmarked save by a wooden slab 
and his poor family are deprived of the comforts of life. 

I hope to see this discussion continued until some ade- 
quate and practical plan shall be developed whereby brave 
men who take chances and face death without a thought 
for their own safety will receive due recognition. The 
writer of Letter No. 12 suggested that such recognition 
should take the form of suitable mention in some good 
mining paper such as Coat AcE. This is very good and 
the idea of conferring a medal is well enough, except 
where the rescuer is incapacitated for work or loses his life 
in his attempt. It would seem then that there should be 
more adequate provision made—something that would be 
more practical and of greater assistance to those who have 
been deprived of their support. 

I am inclined to believe that the state or national gov- 
ernment might well establish a fund having for its pur- 
pose the support of the widows and orphans of these brave, 
big-hearted men who willingly give up their own lives in 
an attempt to save the lives of their fellows in peril. At- 
tention has been drawn to the fact that such a provision 
for loved ones would relieve the mind of the rescuer and 
enable him to go forward with a braver heart. and with 
greater assurance of success. The thought of the loved 
ones who would be left without his support is the one bur- 
den he now carries and which should be taken from him. 

As I said before, I hope that the discussion of this ques- 
tion will continue and that we shall have one or two letters 


each week bearing on this matter, until some good is 
accomplished and effective means adopted that will greatly 
assist in the work of rescue. , 
OsTEL BULLOCK. 
Cleaton, Ky. 
a 


The Mine-Car Question 


Letter No, 1—I read with great interest the article by 
R. Z. Virgin, Coat AGE, May 1, p. 752, relating to the 
question of suitable mine cars. This is an important 
question, and I presume from the tone of the article that 
Mr. Virgin, like some of the rest of us, has been up 
against a serious proposition in that regard. Mr. Vir- 
gin’s comments on the changes that have taken place in 
coal mining in this respect during the past few years 
are important, and coming from a man of his experi- 
ence, cannot fail to attract the attention of all mine su- 
perintendents. 

It frequently happens that mine managers and direct- 
ors who are not personally acquainted with mining condi- 
tions often regard the suggestions of their superintend- 
ents as calling for improvements in equipment that are 
unnecessary. At times they may even conclude that ow- 
ing to their lack of intimate knowledge of practical min- 
ing conditions they are being imposed on by the super- 
intendent in charge who advocates such changes in equip- 
ment as Mr. Virgin has pointed out, as for example the 
adoption of a lighter and a cheaper mine car. 

Recently I have advocated to the management of our 
company replacing the old style of cars now in use in our 
mines with modern, uptodate, roller-bearing cars of size 
and capacity suited to the seam that we are working. 
At the present time we have a 2-mi. haul underground, 
which will gradually increase as the mine develops. It 
is important that the cars should be built strong and dur- 
able to avoid the necessity of frequent repairs and the 
delays incident to breakdowns and wrecks that are un- 
avoidable in the use of poor equipment. Such cars will 
also reduce the cost of operation, not only by reducing 
the power required for hauling, but by increasing the 
ease of handling the cars at the face. 

My mining experience of 30 years in the coal fields 
of Alabama, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and Tennessee, 
which includes work in all the departments of mining 
and in all classes of mines, has taught me that it is 
economy to build a car suitable for the work and adapted 
to the size and nature of the seam and the haulage sys- 
tem employed. After 15 years of service as superintend- 
ent and engineer of mines I realize that this is a matter 
of more importance than is generally supposed by those 
not in touch with the daily operations underground. 

All practical mining men realize that the further the 
mine workings advance into the mountain the more neces- 
sary it is to provide for an additional expense in rela- 
tion to the haulage of coal, ventilation of the mine, up- 
keep of roads and airways, and drainage. More pumps 
and pipe lines, larger and heavier rails, more copper 
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wire and other items too numerous to mention are re- 
quired because of the greater development of the mine. 

Under these conditions, in order to maintain a low cost 
of production it is absolutely necessary to employ im- 
proved methods and equipment that will reduce the cost 
of operation as much as possible. An important factor 
in this consideration and by no means the least is the style, 
size and capacity of the mine car. 

I hope to see this question thoroughly discussed in 
Coat Ace. I want to say that I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the practical discussions that have taken place in 
this paper since its publication first began. I am _per- 
sonally acquainted with many of the men who have taken 
part in these discussions, but have refrained from doing 
so myself, which perhaps I should not have done. 

P. F. Lyncu, Superintendent, 
Cross Mountain Coal Co. 
Briceville, Tenn. 


# 
Stopping Payroll Leaks 


Letter No. 3—For a long time I have been an inter- 
ested reader of Coan Acre. There have been many im- 
portant things mentioned, but it seems to me there is not 
enough attention given to the small and apparently in- 
significant points in coal mining. Some time ago CoaL 
AGE invited a discussion of the leaks that occur in coal 
company accounts, Vol. 6, p. 2. Since that time I only 
remember seeing two articles regarding the matter, and 
these both referred to the handling of the accounts by the 
mine foreman and the payroll clerk, but made no refer- 
ence to the many leaks that occur through improper man- 
agement of the work underground. 

I want to call attention to a few of these small items, 
and while I do not claim that these are lost sight of by 
many mine foremen, I must say they are often neglected 
to a great degree. It is these small leaks underground 
that increase the cost of coal production. 

On visiting many mines it is common to find a lack 
of proper drainage on the haulage roads. Almost every 
mine has some swamps and low places where water will 
accumulate unless a proper system of drainage is pro- 
vided. I do not mean to say that mine officials gen- 
erally do not understand the importance of keeping the 
roads well drained, but they allow this work to be set 
aside for more important matters. 

I recall one instance of a mudhole on a motor road 
that lubricated the rails for a distance of 14 mi. and 
caused a loss of 10 min. in the time required to make a 
trip, besides necessitating the use of a half-bushel of good 
sand each day and the waste of much power. In addition 
to all this, the roadbed in such places becomes soft 
and requires much attention to keep the track in repair. 
I recall another instance where the tracklayer, upon start- 
ing to clean out a short drain, was called away to another 
job. Later, upon his return, he was obliged to put in 
two full shifts, lining and leveling the track under two 
40-lb. switches from beneath which the motor had 
squeezed the fireclay. Had the drain been kept clear, this 
labor would have been saved. 

Another trifling loss occurs through the frequent 
grounding of the electric wires carrying power into the 
mine. Any one of these grounds, taken singly, is hardly 
worth considering, but taken together, the loss is con- 
siderable, as shown by the ammeter. 
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Upon taking charge of a plant some time since my at- 
tention was drawn to the ammeter registering 75 amp., 
after the work in the mine had ceased. I first supposed 
that this was due to some pump in operation, but I found 
later that there was no machinery of this kind on the 
line. Investigation showed that about 25 of the trolley- 
wire hangers were grounded in the sandrock roof. When 
these were replaced with new hangers, the ammeter read 
zero after the cessation of work. 

A simple calculation will show the loss from this 
leakage of 75 amp. under a pressure of 275 volts, being 
continuous for the time the switch on the supply cur- 
rent is open, which is 16 hr. a day. This loss in six 
months of 125 working-days of 16 hr. each, or say 2000 
hr., would amount to (75 & 275 & 2000) + 1000 = 
41,250 kw.-hr. At a cost of 2c. per kw-hr., the loss would 
be 41,250 & 0.02 = $825 in six months. In the present 
case, the loss being due to the leakage of current by the 
grounding of 25 trolley-wire hangers, the loss is 825 — 
25 = $33 per hanger in six months, or $5.50 per hanger 
per month—an amount that is almost inconceivable. 
However, it shows the importance of carefully testing an 
electric circuit for grounds and locating and stopping the 
leak. Besides this direct loss of current, there is the 
danger from fire where the hangers are in the coal roof or 
insulator pins are used instead in the entry ribs. 

I do not want to convey the impression that a mine 
foreman, assistant or fireboss has overlooked these points 
where losses occur, but because I believe they are of suf- 
ficient importance to deserve prompt attention. It may 
be of even greater importance than the shooting of a hill 
or grading of a swamp to enable the motor to put out 
more coal in less time and with the use of less sand and 
less power, to say nothing of less wear and tear on the 
motor. These little leaks are of vastly more importance 
than the installation of an improved pump or motor to 
cut down the expense for power. As a rule, these larger 
jobs require very little thought on the part of the fore- 
man, because they originate and are carried out by the 
men higher up. They assume the responsibility for these 
greater changes, but the mine foreman and his assistants 
must watch the small leaks that do not commonly show 
until the end of the year. 

F. M. 

Washington County, Pennsylvania. 


Co-operation im Coal Industry 


Letter No. 2—The question of codperation on the part 
of all interested in the mining of coal is an important 
one. It has many sides, and there is as much need for co- 
operation underground in the actual mining of the coal 
as there is in the marketing of the product, which was 
referred to in Coat AaeE, May 1, p. 777. 

I attended a meeting not long ago that was called by a 
local union for the purpose of discussing with the mine 
officials the question of loading dirty coal in the mine. 
I was greatly surprised at the position taken by the men 
of this local. The company was represented in the meet- 
ing by the general superintendent, his assistant and the 
mine superintendent. Letters were read that had been re- 
ceived by the company complaining of the character of the 
coal as being “very dirty.” 

After the reading of these letters the officials talked to 
the men from a practical standpoint—not as a blacksmith 
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would attempt to tell a cobbler how to mend shoes. They 
showed the men that they had spent the greater part of 
their lives in the mining of coal and its preparation for 
the market. Their knowledge had been gained by prac- 
tical experience. They made it clear that unless some 
measures could be adopted for putting out cleaner coal 
the company would soon be unable to operate its mines. It 
was proved by statistics that 95 per cent. of the men in 
the valley produced their coal by what is known as the 
“snubbing system.” 

In response to this appeal, however, no effort was made 
by the men or the officials of the union to remedy the 
trouble and codperate with the officials in this matter, 
which was as much to their own interest as to that of the 
company. 

To explain, the “snubbing system” of mining coal con- 
sisted in removing the binder that formed the lower layer 
of the coal seam, before attempting to shoot down the 
coal. The removai of this binder would permit the coal 
to be shot down more easily and allow it to roll over in 
readiness for being broken up for loading. 

The “snubbing” also permits the miner to separate the 

binder from the coal in large slabs so that the coal loaded 
into the cars is much cleaner than it would be otherwise. 
When the binder is not thus removed before shooting the 
coal, it is practically impossible to clean the coal thor- 
oughly as the binder is very similar in appearance to the 
coal. 
Furthermore, to shoot the coal before removing the 
binder requires a heavier charge of powder, which breaks 
up the coal and makes much of it unfit for the market, be- 
sides creating a great quantity of fine coal and dust, 
which endangers the operation of the mine. If the charge 
of powder used is so small as to prevent the breaking up 
of the coal in this manner the result is what is termed a 
“standing shot.” The miner must then undermine the 
shot and remove enough of the binder to’ permit the coal 
to fall or roll over. This not only requires much extra 
labor, but is dangerous, as the coal is hable at any mo- 
ment to fall on the miner at work beneath. 

When this matter had been presented to the men in a 
most friendly way, a few of them voiced the sentiments of 
the majority. One man said: “When you snub the coal, 
it just shps down before a shot can be fired, and it is hard 
then to roll it over. On the other hand, the shot does 
the work and throws out the coal ready for loading.” This 
argument would seem to declare that a square block would 
roll over more readily than a ball. It may be asked, If 
this claim is true why have 95 per cent. of the miners in 
that vicinity used the snubbing system of mining the coal 
for 25 years and not discovered a better method? 
Another man stated that before shooting his coal he 
olocked it up with cap-pieces and ties.” In other words, 
he practically closed up the space made by the machine, 
which had the same effect as “shooting the coal off the 
solid.” The argument amounted to saying that in order 
to upset a house the first step would be to brace it with 
supports. 

Another man said: “The dirty coal sent out is due 
to the method of distributing the cars in the mine. The 
turn of two men working in two places is seven cars havy- 
ing a capacity of 1144 tons each, while the turn of a 
single man is four cars, in an 8-hr. day.” He did not at- 
tempt, however, to show in what manner this operated to 
produce the dirty coal. 
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This discussion was without any practical effect, as no 
attempt was made by the officials of the union to induce 
the men to load cleaner coal. In my opinion, the result 
was very discouraging to the officials of the company and 
showed a great lack of codperation on the part of the men, 

A 'TIMBERMAN, 

Caldwell, Ohio. 


a 
‘Labor in Mining 


I want to add a few comments, in connection with the 
labor trouble described in Coat Agar, Apr. 17, p. 687. 
Reference is there made to the demand for a reduction of 
10 per cent. on all day labor and 5e. on each ton of coal 
at the No. 2 plant of the Atlantic Coal Co., near Meyers- 
dale, Penn. I thought a few items would be of interest 
in this connection. 

The mine is located in the Somerset County field, and 
the seam being worked is so close to the surface that 
there is no solid roof above the coal, as far as I could see. 
In a few places there is a sand- 
stone that comes in, but this has 
many cracks that make it danger- 
ous when mining the coal. The 
accompanying sketch shows a ver- 
tical section of this seam. The 
2 ft. of top coal is generally left 
in because it serves as a good roof 
while mining the coal in the mid- 
dle seam. The middle seam of 
coal is from 3 to 4 ft. in thickness 
and has a high commercial value. 
The top coal can be taken down 
in some of the rooms, and this 
also has a good heating quality. 
These two seams of coal are separ- 
ated by 6 in. of slate parting. Un- 
derlying the middle seam of coal 
is a 1l-in. rock binder, beneath 
which is 6 in. of coal, then a sec- 
ond 4-in. binder underlaid with 
a seam of bony coal, varying from 
almost nothing to 5 in. in thick- 
Below this is 20 in. of bottom coal, with 1 in. of 
bony in the center. The miner is compelled to shoot 
this bottom coal with dynamite, as powder becomes too 
wet before the shot is fired. This means 25c. extra for 
every shot fired at the bottom. 

Owing to the bad roof, the miner is compelled to set 
crossbars at least 4 ft. apart. These crossbars are 10 ft. 
long and from 6 to 8 in. in thickness. It is necessary to 
set these crossbars in every working-place. 

Six handpumps are used to drain the mine, which 
makes considerable water. The mine cars have a ca- 
pacity of 2 tons each, and a 42-in. track-gage is used. 
Mules are employed for the gathering haul in the inside 
workings, while a gasoline locomotive hauls the cars from 
the inner parting to the mine entrance. On the outside 
a dinkey engine is used to haul the cars in 20-car trips 
from the mine to the tipple, a distance of about 3 miles. 

The reader can judge for himself whether the com- 
pany was justified, under these conditions, in demanding 
the reduction in wages paid for labor in the mine. Briefly 
stated, the facts are about as follows: The Atlantic Coal 
Co. paid its miners 60c. per ton for pick-mined coal and 
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50c. for each crossbar timber set in a room or heading. 
The working day was 10 hr. Tracklayers were paid $2.75, 
drivers and all inside laborers $2.50, while outside men 
received $2, and men working on the tipple $3 a day. 
Last fall it was found to be necessary to reduce expenses 


‘in the mine. Accordingly, the price for setting crossbars 


was reduced to 25c., and all daymen were cut from 5 to 


/B0c. a day. The result was a strike that lasted but a few 


i] 


days, when the men returned to work. 
Again, last winter, owing to the low selling price of 


] 
coal, another cut was made, and this time the price of 


mining was reduced 5c. a ton, but no cut was made in 
the wages for daymen. This caused dissatisfaction, and 
the miners came out, but returned after two days of idle- 
ness. 

Following this, on Apr. 1, the president of the com- 
pany, Frank Black, issued a notice of a still further re- 
duction of 5c. per ton in the price of mining, making a 
total reduction of from 60 to 50c. per ton. A notice also 
stated that no payment would be made for crossbars in 
rooms, crossbars in headings remaining at 25c. each. 


All daymen suffered a 10-per cent. reduction, which made 


their wages $2.2214 inside and $1.80 outside the mine. 
As a result, all the miners came out on a strike. 

I might add that the mine entries ran into a fault, 
which extends across the whole property. The company 
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paid eight men good wages that ran from $2.45 to $3 a 
day to cut through this fault. All extras were furnished 
by the company. 

Immediately following the strike, Mr. Black came 
down to the mine and held a brief conference, in which he 
stated that, were the company to pay the former wage 
scale, they would soon be in the sheriff’s hands. The 
result was that many miners left the place, while the re- 
mainder returned to work. 

Much credit is due Mr. Griffith, mine foreman and 
superintendent, who thoroughly understands general mine 
practice and is quick to adopt suitable methods in the 
operation of the mine. Many miners view conditions from 
their own standpoint and are prone to think that a com- 
pany should not start to open a mine under the conditions 
they frequently find to exist in underground workings. 
They blame the company for not thoroughly prospecting 
the entire ground and preparing beforehand for the con- 
ditions that may be expected. Under the bad-roof condi- 
tions that exist in this mine, it would no doubt have been 
better to adopt a narrow track-gage and use smaller cars 
that one man could handle readily and that would have 
enabled them to do away with crossbars and eliminate 
that expense. 

JOHN Mager. 
Garrett, Penn. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Causes of Mine Explosions—The causes of mine explosions 
may be generally stated as the ignition of gas or dust by one 
of the following causes: 

1. By the use of open lights or defective safety lamps in 
mines where the air current is charged with gas or dust, or 
where gas has accumulated in void or abandoned places in 
sufficient quantities to be dangerous. 

2. By the use of mixed lights in mines generating gas. 

3. By the inexperienced or careless use of a safety lamp, 
or by fooling or tampering with the lamp, or exposing it to 

s too long or to a strong gas blower or strong current or 

last of air, or carrying too high a flame. 

4. By the use of a dirty lamp or one that has been im- 
properly assembled or injured by a fall or other accidental 
cause. 

5. By the explosion of powder in blasting or the accidental 
explosion of a keg of powder, or the flame of a blownout shot 
or a windy shot. 

6. By the use of matches or other means of lighting. 

¥. By the a ookraee § of electric wires, switches or brushes, 
or the blowing out of an electric fuse, or the breaking of an 
incandescent lamp. 

8. By the spontaneous ignition of oily waste 
thrown aside, or of fine coal or slack in the gob. 

9. By the fall of certain hard roof rock striking sparks, 
as claimed in the Bellevue mine explosion (1910), Alberta, Can. 

10. By the possible generation of heat due to concussion of 
the mine air in contracted workings in thin seams, 


Prevention of Mine Explosions—No means has yet been 
devised that will insure absolute freedom from mine explo- 
sions. But the tendency to explosion and the frequency of 
these occurrences can and has been greatly reduced by study- 
ing their causes and adopting measures to remove them. 

The following points are of chief importance: 

1. Effective mine regulations and discipline. 

2. Operation in accordance with the state mining law. 

3. Enforcing by suitable penalties all mine regulations. 

4. Thorough frequent inspection by competent men. 

5. Education and training of all men employed in any 
capacity in the mine, in respect to the proper performance of 
their duties, the dangers to which they are exposed and the 
mining law and mine regulations in_ force. 

6. Eternal vigilance of mine officials and a_regard for 
safety greater than the desire for increasing the daily output 
of the mine. 

7. Codperation of employers and employed in increasing 
the safety of mine work. 

8. Coédperation of all coal companies in respect to mining 
requirements. 

Aside from the above general outline there is the necessity 
for each company to study carefully the conditions existing 
in its own mines, and to adopt a system of inspection and 
methods of ventilating the mine and mining and hauling the 
coal that will produce the best results and insure the greatest 
freedom from accumulations of gas and dust on the roads and 
in the workings. Immunity from explosion can only be se- 
cured by removing the cause. 
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Mixed Lights in Mines—By ‘mixed lights” is meant the 
use of open lights in one or more sections of a mine in which 
gas is generated in other portions of the mine in_ sufficient 
quantity to require safety lamps being employed therein. 
The expression does not refer, however, to the use of open 
lights by drivers, triprunners or motormen whose duties are 
confined to the main intake haulage roads and shaft or slope 
bottom of a mine worked on safety lamps, provided there 
are lamp stations beyond which these men may not pass. 

The use of mixed lights is a dangerous practice. The 
danger does not consist wholly in a man carrying an open 
light into the safety-lamp section, or to a foreman or fire- 
boss forgetting that he has an open light on his head while 
carrying a “safety’’ at his side. These are possibilities that 
can be prevented by properly safeguarding the entrances to 
the gaseous section. 

The real danger lies in a heavy fall of roof occurring in 
the safety-lamp section and driving out the gas into other 
parts of the mine where open lights are in use. Or, a squeeze 
may develop in any part of the mine and permit the gas to 
find its way without warning into an open-light section and 
cause an explosion. 

Electric Mine Lamps—Any installation of electricity in a 
mine worked on safety lamps is necessarily accompanied with 
more or less danger. Whether the installation is for the pur- 
pose of lighting, hauling, coal cutting or drilling, pumping or 
ventilation, it should be made by a competent electrician. The 
entire system of wiring should be closely inspected at fre- 
quent intervals and tested to insure freedom from short-cir- 
cuiting or grounding of the current, which are not only 
wasteful of power, but may start combustion and result in an 
explosion of gas. 

The use of incandescent lamps in mines has become so com- 
mon that the Bureau of Mines has made a careful investiga- 
tion to determine their safety. Their experiments show that 
ignition of gas may follow the breaking of the glass bulb of 
a lamp in an explosive mixture. The experiments also seem 
to indicate that the liability of ignition increases with the 
cross-section of the filament of the lamp. In the breaking of 
an incandescent lamp two conditions may arise that materially 
affect the possibility of the ignition of the gas. The same 
blow that breaks the bulb may or may not break the filament. 

The result in either case may be briefly explained as fol- 
lows: 

1. If the filament is broken and its parts do not short- 
circuit the current ignition of the gas is not likely to occur. 
If the broken parts, however, fall across each other in such 
manner as to again close the circuit their burning out in the 
air will generally ignite any gas present. 

2. If the filament remains intact when the bulb is broken 
it will burn out more or less rapidly, according to the manner 
of fracture and consequent inrush of air and gas. A small 
hole due to the breaking of the tip may admit the air so slowly 
that the gas is consumed without explosive violence. In 
that case there may occur a slight explosion within the bulb, 
which is not broken but only pierced.- This feeble explosion, 
however, is not communicated to the outside gas. 
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The Mine Car Question 


I want to ask if it would not be a good idea to discuss 
the conditions that determine the size and capacity of 
mine cars in American coal-mining practice. It seems 
to me this would form a very interesting question for 
discussion, 

In visiting different mining camps one is impressed 
with the great variety of mine cars in use, differing in 
size, capacity and form. While these are for the most 
part the result of practical experience in the particular 
section or district where the cars are used, in many 
cases the cars are ill-adapted to the existing conditions, 
but have been adopted more or less blindly without regard 
to the actual requirements for the economical and safe 
operation of the mine in question. These cars are of 
all sorts and sizes, including the dilapitated “hay-racks” 
that scatter their contents from the coal face to the dump. 
Many are large and cumbersome, making it difficult for 
the miner to handle them at the face and resulting in an 
unnecessary loss of time and a consequent reduction in 
the output of coal. 

Too often in adopting a form or style of mine car, little 
or no consideration has been given to the thickness of 
the seam and the nature of the roof and floor. These 
features, together with the general inclination of the 
seam and the method of mining employed, greatly modify 
the style of car that should be adopted in order to insure 
the economical operation of the mine and the greatest 
safety of the workmen. 

Permit me to suggest that a practical discussion of 
this subject in respect to the style, size and capacity 
of cars and the advantages and disadvantages of dif- 
ferent track-gages for use under different conditions, 
would be of the greatest interest to all practical mining 
men. In order to unify the ideas and suggestions that 
may be offered in such a discussion, I would further sug- 
gest considering three thicknesses of seam in level. for- 
mations and on inclinations where the haulage roads 
have 5-per cent. and 10-per cent. grades, respectively, as 
indicated by the following table: 


Thickness of Seam Haulage Road 


mf ty Be Level 
6 ft. Level 
LO ett Level 
Lo ae 5-per cent. grade 
Gitt: 5-per cent. grade 
TAR i 5-per cent. grade 
Bt. 10-per cent. grade 
6 ft. 10-per cent. grade 
LOSE 10-per cent. grade 


This will represent fairly well the different conditions 
under which cars must be handled in the mine. Reference 
should also be made to the character of the roof as being 
strong and permitting a good width of roadway, or frail 
and requiring a narrow track-gage and cars. While, as is 
well understood, a thin seam or a soft bottom that is liable 
to heave will often necessitate the adoption of a low car 
and the capacity must then depend on increasing the 
width and length of the car, it is also true that a frail 
roof will often require a narrower and longer car. 
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It would be interesting to know the size and capacity 
of the mine cars used in the longwall mines of Ilinoiy 
and elsewhere, together with the thickness and inclina. 
tion of the seam in each case. | 

SAMUEL DEAN, Mine Inspector, | 
The Victor American Fuel Co. . 
Delagua, Colo. | 


We are glad that Mr. Dean has drawn attention te 
this interesting question. His letter lays out a very 
simple, complete and practical plan. As a further sug 
gestion that may assist those 
who will take part in the dis- 
cussion and help to illus- 
trate their ideas and make 
\(gte)}+01a"- -— clear their meaning, we have 

oa prepared the accompanying 

figure or diagram illustrating 
one common style of mine 
car used in the bituminous 
region, in different sections 

of the country. In the figure, 

g = track gage; d = diam- 
eter of wheels and a is the 
vertical height of the coal 

- above the spreading sides. 
The diagram is only sugges- 
tive, but enables the several 
dimensions of the car to be calculated for any capacity, 
track-gage and wheels. Assume a long ton of anthra- 
cite or a short ton of bituminous coal (mine run) occu- 
pies 1 cu.ft. Divide the desired tonnage capacity of the 
car by 40 to find the necessary cubic capacity. Assume 
a suitable inside length and calculate the other dimensions. 





SECTIONAL DIAGRAM O 
MINE Car 


Capacity of a Mine Locomotive 


Is a 10-ton mine locomotive being operated at its full 
capacity or rating when drawing 150 amp. from a 250- 
volt circuit and running at a speed of only 6 mi. per hr.? 

MOoTORMAN. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 





Before attempting to answer this question, it is well to 
estimate the power required to operate this locomotive at 
a speed of, say, 6 mi. per hr. (528 ft. per min.). Calling 
the coefficient of traction expressing the adhesion of the 
driving wheels to the rails 0.16, or say the tractive effort 
of the locomotive is one-sixth of the weight on the drivers, 
and taking the efficiency of the motors as 0.90, the current 
required to operate this locomotive at its full capacity 
at a speed of 6 mi. per hr. (528 ft. per min.) is 
cg — 10 X 2000 528 746 

es 6 33,000 ~~ 0.90 (250) 


Therefore, since the question states that the motor is 
drawing only 150 amp., the locomotive is evidently not 
working at its full rating. 








x = say 175 amp. 
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Pennsylvania Anthracite Mine 
Imspectors’ Examination, 
Held at Wilkes-Barre, 

Apr. 20-22, 1915 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—(a) How is the electric current generated be- 
fore it is transmitted? (b) How is the transmitted 
electric power utilized? (c) Express the equivalent of 
4.35 hp. in watts. 

Ans—(a) An electric current is generated at the 
power house by means of an electric dynamo called a 
“generator,” which is driven by an engine at a very rapid 
rate. The rapid revolution of the armature of the dyna- 
mo between the poles of a magnet creates the current. 

(b) The transmitted electric current is converted into 
mechanical power by an electric motor which is the same 
as the generator, except that the action is reversed, the 
current here acting to turn the armature. 

(c) 4.385 X 746 = 3245.1 watts. 

Ques.—When the chutes leading to the breasts pass 
under the airway, what is done to restore ventilation to 
the rest of the breasts, in case the manway is closed by a 
cave-in? Show by plan and section. 

Ans.—In the mining of steep inclined seams in the 
anthracite region, it is customary to drive a crosscut 
from the manway up to the airway above, as shown in the 
accompanying vertical section at D. The airway is com- 





A 
VERTICAL SECTION 


ELEVATION 


monly called the “monkey airway.” By this arrangement 
it is possible to short-circuit the air at any point by carry- 
ing it through the crosscut on the intake side of the fall 
and allowing it to pass through the monkey airway, return- 
ing to the breast beyond through the crosscut at that point. 
The air current is thus carried over the breast in which 
the fall took place. 

Ques.—The airways in a certain mine are 10x10 ft. 
and the rubbing surface 39,000 sq.ft.; the quantity of air 
required, 200,000 cu.ft. per min. (a) State the pressure, 
in inches of water gage, using k = 0.00000001. (b) If 
the diameter of the fan is 15 ft. and the volumetric ratio 
200 per cent., what is the width of the fan, and at what 


speed must it run? (c) What is the horsepower on the 
air, and what should be the horsepower of the engine if the 
former is 70 per cent. of the latter? (d) What is the 
mechanical efficiency of the fan? Assume the actual water 
gage to be 60 per cent. of the theoretical water gage and 
the weight of air to be 0.076 Ib. 

Ans.—(a) The first step in the solution is to find 
the water gage required to pass 200,000 cu.ft. per min. 
in this airway, which has a sectional area of 10 K 10 = 
100 sq.ft. and a rubbing surface of 39,000 sq.ft.; thus, 

0.00000001 & 39,000 &K 200,000? 


Wa = = 3 in. 
J 5.2 x 1008 








(b) Assuming, as stated in the question, that this 
actual gage on the air is 60 per cent. of the theoretical 
gage due to the action of the fan, the fan gage is 3 — 
0.60 = 5 in. The peripheral speed, in feet per second, 
as calculated from this theoretical water gage, is 

wu = 47.25 V w.g. = 47.25 v5 = 105.6 ft. per sec. 
The diameter of the fan being 15 ft., the speed in revolu- 
tions per minute is 

105.6 & 60 
~ 3.1416 X 15 

The volume of the fan at this speed is 
Vol. = 134.5 (0.7854 & 15?) b = 23,7700 cu.ft. per m in. 

Now, assuming, according to the question, that the vol- 
ume of air delivered is twice the volume of the fan, in 
cubic feet per minute (volumetric ratio, 200 per cent. ) 
200,000 = 2(23,770b); and for the width of the fan, 

100,000 ‘ ; 4 
6 = ——— = 4.27 fi., say 4 ft. 3 in. 
23,770 fii» 804 SJ 
The horsepower on the airin this circulation is 
200,000 & 3 X& 5.2 

33,000 


n = 134.5 r.p.m. 


(c) 





H as — 94.5 hp. 


Assuming the general efficiency of the fan and engine 
as 70 per cent., according to the question, the horsepower 
required of the engine to drive this fan is 94.5 = 0.70 = 
135 hp. 

(d) It is impossible to calculate the mechanical effi- 
ciency of the fan alone, from the data given. The gen- 
eral efficiency in this question is assumed to be 70 per 
cent. 

[The above question is a difficult one in examination, and the 
ability to answer such a question correctly does not prove the 
capability of the candidate to act as mine inspector. Further, 
the solution given above, which is the only one that can be 
applied to answer the question. involves a wrong principle in 
fan ventilation. Practically, there is no such thing as 
“volumetric ratio,” as the volume of a fan, in cubic feet per 
minute, bears no fixed relation to its yield, 

It is important to notice, also, that the water gage due to 
the peripheral speed of a fan is only realized when the mine 
potential is such as to develop that gage, allowing for the 
efficiency of the fan, which varies with the speed, but not in 
the same proportion. 

As a matter of fact, a fan that will pass 200,000 cu.ft. of 
air per min. against a water gage of 3 in., at a speed of 134.5 
r.p.m., would require to be 16.5 in, in diameter and 6 ft. 5 in. 
wide. The diameter of the double intake of this fan should be 
10 ft. 3 in —EDITOR.] 
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Hlarrisburg, Penn. 


At the hearing on May 11, before the Senate committee on 
corporations, J. H. Torrey, representing anthracite interests, 
asked that the workmen’s compensation bills be so amended 
that the earning capacity of the miner would be based on 
the amount actually received by him after deductions for 
oil, squibs, powder, blacksmith work, ete., have been made. 

He also asked the committee to restore to the bill provi- 
sions that would permit the coal companies to offer common 
law defenses in all actions for damages instituted by em- 
ployees who elect not to accept the provisions of the pro- 
posed act. There is little chance of this change being made, 
in fact there is small prospect of the measure being changed 
to any great extent. 

Various other amendments were offered by bituminous in- 
terests and manufacturers, such as limiting the total liability 
to $4000 on all claims, whether for total or partial disability; 
eliminating non resident foreigners from benefits; limiting 
the number of weeks under which employees could secure 
compensation to 400 instead of 500. It was also suggested that 
employees pay 10 per cent. of the insurance funds. 

A striking phase of the compensation situation is, that the 
acts will not become effective until July 1, 1916, or only 
six months before the General Assembly of 1917 convenes. As 
originally drafted the bills were to go into effect Jan. 1, 1916, 
or 12 months before the convening of the Legislature. Some- 
where along the line this very significant and important 
change was made in the bills. This feature, just discovered, 
may or it may not turn out to be a veritable snake. 

With the new law in operation only 6 months before the 
Legislature meets, then with proposed amendments to the 
constitution approved by the people this fall, that Legis- 
lature can make the compensation act compulstory. Under 
the Constitution at present the bills cannot be made compul- 
sory, only elective. 

Another point is that the interim between July 1, 1916, and 
the convening of the Legislature of 1917, may be wholly con- 
sumed in litigation over the constitutionality of the bills 
about to be passed. In that event workmen’s compensation 
may not become finally effective, irrespective of the action of 
this Legislature, until the Legislature of 1917 shall have 
passed new bills, in accordance with the terms of the Con- 
stitution as it is about to be amended. And these new bills 
may not be made effective until some time after the Legis- 
lature of 1917 shall have adjourned. 


A Conference Committee Has Been Appointed 


The Senate refused to concur in the amendment made by 
the House in Section 8 of the Catlin Bill No. 160, and the 
House and Senate have named a conference committee to con- 
sider the amendments. The committee comprises Senators, 
Beidleman, Catlin and Crow, and Representatives Powell, 
Schaeffer and Ramsey. 

As this committee is composed of the men who have made 
the battle for the miners it is presumed by some that the lat- 
est move is engineered to put back into the measure some of 
the things that had been eliminated in the Senate Committee. 
Tt is likely that an agreement will be reached to make the 
bill effective next January, although it was agreed to have 
the bill become effective when the compensation bills went 
into operation, although the bill reads that it shall take effect 
immediately. 

The victory of the miners in putting this bill which is of 
vital importance through both branches of the Legislature is 
the most complete achieved by the miners of the anthracite 
region in many years. 

The bill as passed not only brings the men under the 
compensation act, but also defines the word “miner’’. 

The bill as passed by both houses now reads: 


Be it enacted that the act of 1901, etc. . . . «.. Section 
1. It shall not be lawful, neither shall it be permitted for any 
person to act as mine foreman or assistant mine foreman of 
any coal mine or colliery unless he is registered as a holder 
of a certificate of qualification or service under this act, or 
unless in the judgment of the employer he is a person poss- 
essed of qualifications which make him equally competent to 
act in such position. ; 

Section 6—No mine shall be operated for a longer period 
than 30 days without the supervision of a mine foreman. In 
case any mine is worked a longer period than 30 days without 
a mine foreman the owner, operator or superintendent thereof 


shall be subjected to a penalty of $20 per day for each day 
oe the said 30 days during which the mine shall be oper- 
ated. 

Rule 1, The owner, operator and superintendent of a mine 
or colliery shall use every precaution to insure the safety of 
the workmen in all cases, whether provided for in this act 
or not and shall have supervision, direction and control of 
the mine foreman and all other employees. 

Due notice of an intended inquest to be held by the coro- 
ner shall be given by the coroner to. the inspector, and at any 





such inquest the mine inspector and any representative shall — 


have the right to examine witnesses and read the law govern- 
ing the case to the coroner’s jury. 

The mine foreman, assistant mine foreman, fire-boss and 
any person placed in charge of the works or any part thereof 
shall be the agent of the owners and operators and such 
Pibesks and operators shall employ them and discharge them 
at will. 

Article 18. . . . . The term “miner” means the perseu 
who cuts or blasts coal or rock at the face of a gangway, 
airway, breast, pillar or other working-place, also any person 
engaged at general work in a mine and qualified to do the 
work of a miner. 


The bill introduced by Senator Crow, amending Rule 18, 
of the Bituminous Mine Code of 1911, and over which there 
has been considerable litigation, was signed on May 14, by the 
Governor. Rule No. 18 now reads: 

In the cutting of clay veins, spars or faults in entries 
or other narrow workings going into the solid coal in mines 
wherein explosive gas is generated in dangerous quantities, a 
bore hole shall be kept not less than 3 ft. in advance of the 


face of the work or 3 ft. in advance of any shot hole drilled 
for a blast to be fired in. 


A bill to regulate the use of safety lamps in certain bi- 
tuminous coal mines and providing a penalty has been in- 
troduced by Senator Stewart and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. The bill reads: 


That on and after Apr. 1, 1916, it is unlawful to use in 
any bituminous coal mine generating explosive gases, and 
employing 10 men or 
electric lamp of the style or type tested by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Mines and approved by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Mines. 

An ordinary gas testing lamp known as a safety lamp 
may be used when approved by the Chief of the Department 
of Mines, only for the purposes of examining working places 
and for testing the gaseous conditions of air currents in the 
mine. 

Each mine owner shall provide the employee in the mine 
with a portable electric lamp at or near the entrance of the 
mine when the workman reports for duty. Such portable 
electric lamp shall be in good operating condition and no re- 
pairs shall be made to a lamp, nor any adjustment made 
while the lamp is in the mine. 


The bill carries a penalty of $25 for the first offense and 
$100 for the second offense. 

A bill similar to this was introduced during the early 
part of the session, but the committee on Mines and Mining 
in the House reported to the Speaker with a negative recom- 
mendation, which killed it. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


more, any lamp other than a portable - 


Pittston—Two men were killed at the Barnum mine of the © 
Erie Co. recently by a fall of rock, while two others were in- — 


The men were robbing pillars in 
removal of the coal let down the 


jured at the same time. 
the Checker Vein and the 
roof. 


Wilkes-Barre—The introduction of a new system of check- 
ing mine workers at Stanton and Empire collieries of the 
Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., as they enter and leave 
the mines, under which severe penalty is imposed should the 
mine workers lose their small brass checks, has resulted in a 
strike of about 1000 employees at these collieries. Final set- 
tlement of the grievance is being awaited with interest by 
mine. workers of the Wyoming Valley as the dispute is a 
novel one and it is believed by many of the men that officials 


of other coal companies intend placing the brass check sys- 


tem in operation. The men allege it is an easy matter to lose 
a brass check, an occurrence which they claim in most cases 
is beyond a man’s control. It is planned to take the case 
before the Conciliation Board. ’ 


Mauch Chunk—The strike of the Lehigh Canal boatmen 
employed by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. is at an 
end and the men have gone back to work without receiving 
the increase of 10 cents per ton, which they demanded. Many 
of the men and their families lived in the boats, and as the 
company was about to sink the boats to prevent them from 
drying out, the men decided to go to work. 
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Shenandoah—The cylinder head of a 100-hp. hoisting en- 
gine blew out .at the Lawrence Colliery, operated by the 
Maderia Hill Coal Co. recently. Three cars were pulled over 
the slope head, demolishing the structure and part of the 
engine house and all the electric wires, supplying power and 
light to Frackville, Girardville and Gilberton. 


Carbondaie — Eighteen hundred mine workers went on 
strike May 15, at the Coalbrook colliery of the Delaware & 
Hudson Co., because of a disagreement over a scale. The 
mine workers charge that the scales are in bad condition and 
that they have been losing credit for about 2000 tons of coal 
a day as the result. Operations at the Wilson Creek colliery 
are also halted as the coal from that mine is prepared for 
market at the Coalbrook breaker. 


Bituminous 


Uniontown—With all 400 ovens of W. J. Rainey’s Alli- 
son plant in blast, 200 new ovens partly completed and 
an additional 200 just started, the indications for a re- 
turn of good times with the Rainey interests at least are 
certainly the best. All the old ovens at the Allison plants are 
running full blast and have been for several days. The sys- 
tem at this plant is to add ovens as the mine develops and as 
a result additional ovens will be needed in the near future. 
Ninety-three of the new ovens are well under way and will 
be completed in August when it is expected that they will 
be fired immediately. One hundred and seven more are in 
process of construction and will be completed during the 
early part of 1916 while the 200 just started will be com- 
pleted later in that year. The work of building these ovens 
is being done by the company under the supervision of J. 
H. Dunn, chief engineer at Allison. Bighty-two per cent. of 
the Rainey company’s ovens throughout the region are now 
in operation and it is quite probable that this percentage will 
be increased within the next few weeks. 

It is predicted that every available coke oven in Fayette 
County will be in full blast and that the coke plants will be 
working six days per week within a short time. The Penn- 
sylvania R.R. is making arrangements to handle the heaviest 
traffic in years, and it is believed that barring war between 
Germany and the United States the coke region will see the 
greatest prosperity in its history. 


Roseoe—Orders were recently issued closing down the 
Eclipse mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. indefinitely. The rea- 
son given is the low stage of water in the Ohio River, which 
prevents shipments. This is rather unusual for this time of 
the year. It is rumored that the Alice mine of the same 
company, located across the river from the first, may be 
closed down within a few days. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington—Permanent annual contests between expert 
mine rescue teams throughout this state and possibly includ- 
ig eastern Kentueky and parts of Ohio are planned for 
Huntington in connection with the annual fall festival. It is 
expected to conduct local elimination contests at mining 
centers throughout West Virginia, winners of which will 
come to Huntington every fell to compete for state honors 
and prizes. A day to be known as Mines and Mining Day will 
be set aside during the fall festival of each year, on which 
the contests will take place. 


Bluefield—Coal shipments on the Norfolk & Western R.R. 
went over the two million ton mark in April for the first 
time since September of last year. These shipments put the 
business of the field back to normal, or almost normal, and it 
is expected that the output will continue to grow. 


Moundsville—A force of men has been put at work by the 
Mound City Coal Co. making an excavation for an enlarge- 
ment of the hoisting shaft at the Mound mine. This enlarge- 
ment is made necessary in order that the company may in- 
crease the output of the mine. Some extensive repairs will 
also be made to cages and outside of the shaft. These im- 
provements are only part of those contemplated in the future. 


Charleston—Coal operators in West Virginia are handi- 
eapped as a result of a scarcity of miners, and it is be- 
lieved that the eastern Ohio operators will have difficulty 
in manning their mines. Many mine workers are also wanted 
in eastern Kentucky, and field agents have been at work 
for some weeks trying to get men. 

Grafton—The Maryland Coal Co. expects shortly to in- 
erease its operation to full capacity at the Wendel plant. 
About 800 men will be employed, and the output will be 
between 3000 and 4000 tons per day. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Thousands of people participated in the 
celebration of the formal opening of Lock 17 on the Warrior 
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River, recently. The opening of this lock gives the coal belt 
of the South an outlet to the sea. At a cost of $12,000,000 
the river has been made navigable all the year around from 
Cordova to the Gulf. In the coal fields on the Warrior River, 
within three miles, it is estimated that there are 770,000,000 
tons of workable coal available for barging down the river. 
Practically all of the coal of Jefferson, Tuscaloosa and Walker 
counties, which is about three-fourths of the total production 
of Alabama, may be shipped if desired by the Warrior River. 
Present freight rates on coal from Birmingham to New Orleans 
when coal is not for export use, is $1.10 per ton. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of barging coal down the Warrior from 
the mines will not exceed 50c. per ton. The Warrior is now 
the longest canalized river in the United States if not in 
the world. Lock 17 was built at the cost of $3,750,000. The 
dam raised the bed of the river 63 ft. and backs water of a 
minimum depth of 6 ft. at any period of the year as far north 
as Cordova. The work of construction was begun in Decem- 
ber, 1911. The completion of this lock marks one of the 
greatest epochs in the industrial history of the state, and 
means more for the development of the vast resources of coal 
in the state than any other achievement in the history of 
Alabama. 


KENTUCKY 


Lothair—The Kentucky Jewel Coal Co. is now operating 
its mines full time—every day in the week. Orders from the 
Great Lakes region will keep them operating full time the 
remainder of the year. These mines are now shipping about 
2000 tons daily; this is to be increased June 15. 


Whitesburg—The Elkhorn Mining Corporation is prepar- 
ing to resume its operations at Haymond on the Potters Fork 
branch of the Lexington & Eastern, after an idle period of six 
months or more. Much improvement is noted in the mining 
operations in this section. 


Louisville—Kentucky operators having mines on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. as well as mines located suitably for 
water shipment, have been much interested in the statements 
in the papers to the effect that Spain wants coal and is 
preparing to guarantee payment for purchases made in this 
country. The mines on the L. & N., it is believed, can ship 
via Tampa and quote prices f.o.b. that port which will be 
attractive to the foreign consumers. At least operators are 
looking into the proposition, feeling that whether it proves 
practicable or not, the trade that may develop with Europe 


will divert other American coals from competitive markets. 
OHIO 
Martins Ferry—The Connor No. 2 mine of the Wheeling 


& Lake Erie Coal Co. at Connorsville is the first mine in the 
Belmont district to load coal following the 14-month strike. 
This mine employed 350 men when shut down, and only 50 
men are now at work, but as soon as the mine can be gotten 
in condition, the full force will be employed. 

Alexander Chimbrook sued the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal 
Co. for $25,000 for injuries sustained in the mine. Before the 
suit was begun in Common Pleas Court, however, he agreed to 
accept $700 for the injuries sustained. 


Athens—The Sunday Creek Coal Co., through J. H. Winder, 
general manager, has announced that it has purchased plat- 
form scales for all of its mines not heretofore equipped with 
them, in order to enable the weighing of coal at the bottom 
of the shafts as a temporary means of determining the 
run-of-mine weight of coal. 


New Lexington—The announcement is made by the Pea- 
body Coal Co. that it has abandoned operations at the Jobe 
mine, near New Lexington, Ohio. The equipment is being 
shipped to Illinois where the company is developing a large 
coal tract. When the mine is abandoned the switches will 
be removed. Fully 100 men have been thrown out of employ- 
ment by the move. 


Big Run—The Rail & River Mine No. 3 was recently in- 
spected and found to be in first-class condition with the ex- 
ception of a few minor falls and some repair work to be 
done in the bottom all of which may be completed within 
10 days. It is believed that when this mine goes into oper- 
ation again it will probably be the largest in the state. When 
in operation at full capacity it will employ about 500 loaders 
and 150 day men, and will have a daily output of 2500 to 3000 


tons. It is believed that the company will later open a new 
shaft below Pipe Creek. 
ILLINOIS 
Cotfeen—The Clover Leaf coal mine has closed down and 


will remain idle for possibly a month. It is said there is no 
market for lump coal, but slack can be sold in considerable 
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quantities. This mine has been running better than almost 
any other operation in this section of the state. 


Belleville—Twenty-six coal mines located on the Illinois 
Central R.R. expect to sell their coal in St. Louis through a 
central selling agency. It is said that operators along other 
lines are organizing on the same general plan in order to 
stop ruinous competition. This will not materially change 
prices. 
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Nanaimo, B. C.—Classes in first aid have been held during 
recent months at nearly all the coal-mining centers in British 
Columbia. While this is by no means a new departure in 
some parts of the province the movement has been more 
general lately than in other years. Doubtless this is in large 
measure due to the persistent interest taken in mine rescue 
training and first-aid instruction by the chief inspector of 
mines for the province, Thomas Graham, and the members of 
his staff. While not nearly all those who attend the classes 
for instruction afterwards present themselves for examination, 
a fair percentage of them do. During recent weeks examina- 
tions were held and passes made, as follows: Vancouver 
Island, at Ladysmith, 20 passed; Nicola Valley, at Merritt, 17; 
Crowsnest Pass, at Michel, 22. Other classes on Vancouver 
Island, and at Coal Creek and Fernie in the Crowsnest Pass 
district are yet to be examined. An effort will be made to 
send a first-aid team from Crowsnest district to participate 
in the first-aid competition at the Panama Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco, next September. 
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Baltimore, Md. ‘The Turbo-Gear.” 


illustrated. 


The Turbo-Gear Co., 
Three pages 84%x11 in.; 

The Guarantee Construction Co., New York. ‘Retail Coal 
Pockets.” Thirty-two pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

Seranton Steam Pump Co., Scranton, Penn. Bulletin No. 
101. ‘Duplex Piston Pumps.” Illustrated, 16 pp., 6x9 in. 

Mine Safety Pittsburgh, Penn., ‘Koehler 
Safety Lamps.” 11%4x8 in., illustrated. 

The Lagonda Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio. Catalog W-1. “La- 
gonda Locomotive Arch Tube Cleaners.” Illustrated, 12 pp., 
6x9 in. 


Appliance Co., 
Twenty-three pages, 


“Sprays for 
6x9 in., 


The Spray Engineering Co., Boston, Mass. 
Cooling Condensing Water.” Fourteen pages, 
trated. 

The Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
“Thirty-three years of Progress.” Sixteen pages, 34x6 in., il- 
lustrated. 

The Link-Belt Co., ‘hiladelphia, Chicago, 
“Wagon and Truck Loaders.” Forty-eight pages, 
illustrated. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, I[Il. 
“Class O Steam and Power Driven Compressors.” Illustrated, 
36 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Hazard 
Wilkes-Barre, New York. 
in., illustrated. 


Indianapolis. 
6x9 In. 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Twelve pages, 314%4x6 


Manufacturing Co., 
“Wire Rope.” 


“Washing and 
Hight pages, 


The Spray Engineering Co., Boston, Mass. 
Cooling Air for Steam Turbine Generators.” 
6x9 in., illustrated. 


The Perolin Co. of America, 1112-1132 West 87th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. “It Doesn’t Affect the Water.” ‘Twelve pages, 
4x8 in.; illustrated. 


Fort Wayne Electrie Works (Rock Drill Dept.) Madison, 
Wis. Bulletin No. 1143. ‘“‘Blectric Rock Drill, type A.” II- 
lustrated, 20 pp., 84x11 in. 

The Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Bulletin No. 201-1. “Standard C. C. C. Wire.” Leaflet of four 
pages, 6x9 in., unillustrated. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. “General Catalog 
No. 83.’”’ Cloth bound volume of 384 pp., illustrating and de- 
scribing the various products of the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

New York. Form No. 
Illustrated, 32 pp., 6x9 in. 
Jackhamer mounting, type JM-6. Illustrated, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
3015. “Portable Air Compressors.” 
Form No. 40382. 
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Report of the Topographie and Geologic Survey Commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania, 1913-14. Cloth bound volume of 232 pp., 
6x9 in., illustrated. 

University of Texas, Bureau of Economic Geology and 
Technology, “Potash in the Texas Permian,” by J. A. Udden. 
Fifty-nine pages; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

U. S. Geological Survey; 
“The Coalville Coal Field, Utah,’ by Carroll 
One hundred and eighty-seven pages; 6x9 in.; 


Department of the Interior, 
Bulletin 581-E. 
H. Wegemann. 
illustrated. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey; Water- 
supply paper 345-I. “Gazetteer of Surface Waters of Iowa,” 
by W. G. Hoyt and H. J. Ryan. Fifty-six pages; 
unillustrated. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 80. 
“A Primer on Explosives for Metal Miners and Quarrymen,” 
by Charles: EK. Munroe and Clarence Hall. One hundred and 
twenty-five pages; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Geological Survey of Georgia, Bulletin No. 30. “A Prelimin- 
ary Report on the Feldspar and Mica Deposits of Georgia,” 
by S. L. Galpin. Cloth bound volume of 190 pages; 6%x10 in., 
with many illustrations, maps, etc. 


Department of the Interior, 
Bulletin 594. 


U. S. Geological Survey; 
“Some Mining Districts in Northeastern Cali- 


fornia and Northwestern Nevada,’ by James M. Hill. Two 
hundred pages; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 
Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey; 


Water-supply paper 354. “Surface Water Supply of the United 
States, 1913, Part IV, St. Lawrence River Basin.” One hundred 
and thirty-six pages; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Illinois Coal Mining Investigations, State Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of Mining Engineering, University of Illinois. 
Bulletin 10. ‘‘Coal Resources of District 1.” By Gilbert H. 
Cady; 149 pp., 6x9 in., with many illustrations and maps. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey; 
Water-supply paper 353. “Surface Water Supply of the 
United States 1913, Part III, Ohio” River (Basinva) bye oe 


Horton, W. #. Hall and Hs J. Jackson: 
sixty-four pages; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Two hundred and 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 
Production of Spelter in the United States in 1914,” by C. E. 
Siebenthal. Eight pp., 9x10% in., unillustrated. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 88, 
Petroleum Technology 20. “The Condensation of Gasoline 
from Natural Gas.” By Geo. A. Burrell, Frank M. Siebert, 
and G. G. Oberfell. One hundred and six pp., 6x9 in., illus- 
trated. 
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Cc. L. Scroggs, for many years commissioner of the IIlli- 
nois Coal Operators Association, has been placed in charge of 
the Coal Mining Department of the Rockwood-Badgerow Co., 
general agents for the Travelers and the Aetna Accident & 
Liability Insurance Co. 


James W. Eaton, mine foreman of Hecla No. 2 mine, 
Trauger, Penn., has been teaching mining school for the 
past 8 years, having 65 successful candidates for certificates 
as mine foreman and fireboss. Mr. Eaton’s class of 1915 
consisted of 10 students, of whom 8 were successful candidates. 


A. H. Wood, of Petros, Tenn., president of the Petros Coal 
Mining Co., spent a few days recently in the Harlan, Ky., 
field on business connected with a new company he is organ- 
izing to develop a coal lease there. He was accompanied by 
parties who expect to become interested with him in the 
proposition. 

Francis Glover, mining engineer of the Princeton Coal & 
Land Co., Princeton, B. C., has been appointed agent for 
the claim holders of the Roany placer claims situated between 
Princeton and Coalmont, B. C. The Lost Creek Mining Co. 
is operating this property. Chester Lee, mining engineer 
of Seattle, is engineer for this firm. 

Patrick Hennessey, formerly superintendent of the Libby 
mine, has leased the C. A. Smith coal mine at Henryville, 
near Marshfield, Coos Bay, Ore., and 25 miners are now 
employed. Hennessey will market the coal in Marshfield and 
at Myrtle Point and in addition has a contract to supply the 
Smith-Powers logging locomotives operating in that district. 


6x9 in.;@ 


May 22, 1915 


OBITUARY 


Thomas Sweeney, 59 years old, a mine superintendent at 
the William Penn Colliery and a noted temperance advocate 
and member of many church and fraternal societies, died at 
Shenandoah, Penn., May 15. 


H. J. McDermott, for many years chief shipping clerk of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., died recently 
‘at his home in Philadelphia. His geniality and long familiar- 
ity with the anthracite business won him a host of friends, 
particularly throughout New England. 


John Birkinbine, a noted mining and mechanical engineer, 
‘died recently at his home in Philadelphia at the age of 71 
‘years. Mr. Birkinbine was consulted in many engneering 
problems throughout this country. He developed schemes for 
utilizing the water power at Niagara Falls, and devised the 
“use of blast furnaces in the Lake Superior copper region. He 
“was former president of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, and was for many years chairman of the Pennsyl- 
-vania Water Supply Commission. 
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Portsmouth, Ohio—Ground has been broken for the first 
section of the new line to be built between Portsmouth 
and Columbus by the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. Co. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Kanawha Mine Car Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has changed its name to the Kanawha Mfg. Co. 
There will be no change in the policy or administration of 
the firm. 


Birmingham, Ala.—It is stated that the American Steel & 
Wire Co. has a sufficient amount of orders on its books to 
provide for operations during the entire summer, and that 
probably operations will be increased. 


Columbus, Ohio—Upon the application of Charles Cohenour, 
the receiver for the Maple-Gallia Coal Co., the receivership 
has been closed by Judge Rogers. The property in Athens 
and Vinton counties has been sold to a new concern. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—Joint resolutions calling for an in- 
vestigation by a State Commission of increases in prices of 
coal alleged to be in excess of the anthracite tax, were re- 
cently adopted in the House by a vote of 171 to 5. They have 
now gone to the Governor. 


Greensburg, Penn.—Suit has been entered by the Girard 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia against the Bolivar Coal & Coke 
Co., to collect on a mortgage of $60,000 with interest from 
May 6, 1913. It is declared the company has mined coal 
but failed to pay the interest on the loan. 


Wheeling, W. Va-——A number of mines will resume oper- 
ations in the eastern Ohio field shortly. Among these will be 
the Roby-Somers, Purseglove and Gaylord mines, as well as 
many others. The majority of the operations will not be 
started, however, until on or about June l. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Work was recently begun on the 
United States Bureau of Mines building to be erected at 
Forbes and Boundary St. The building will be a three-story 
concrete structure and will be the first of its kind in the 
country. It is expected the work will be completed by 
June 1. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—H. M. Waugh, of Orange, Va., has been 
awarded the contract for the construction of main line and 
side tracks.to Leckie mine from the Williamson & Pond Creek 
Ry. The excavation is estimated to be 100,000 cu.yd. of 
steam shovel work. It is understood that this work will be 
begun at once. 


Fayetteville, W. Va.—The coal loading for April in the 
Guyan district totaled 461,020 tons, a decrease of 22,675 tons 
for the month of March, and 34,530 tons less than the loadings 
for April of 1914. For the first four months of the current 
calendar year, however, 1,915,415 tons have been loaded as 
compared with 1,752,860 tons loaded within a similar period 
of last year, or an increase of 162,555 tons. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—There was recently recorded 
county clerk’s office a deed from the Burkes Garden Coal & 
Coke Co., to the United Pocahontas Coal Co., on which were 
placed $170.50 in war revenue stamps. This is one of the 
largest collection of stamps to be sent out from the county 
clerk’s office since the war revenue was put in force, and 
seems to be a considerable sum to be paid when we are not 
at war with any country. 
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Coalwood, W. Va.—Geo. L. Carter, president of the Carter 
Coal Co., Coalwood, W. Va., recently awarded a contract to 
the Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, for the complete 
designing and building of a large steel “Marcus” patent coal 
tipple, complete with screening and picking facilities and 
three “R and S” shaking loading booms, for installation at 
the large shaft mine recently sunk on the property of this 
company at Coalwood, W. Va. About $60,000 was involved in 
this contract. 

Huntington, W. Va.—It appeared to be the consensus of 
opinion among about 20 operators from southwest West 
Virginia, assembled at the mine rescue and first-aid contest, 
that business conditions were showing remarkable evidences 
of resumption to normal conditions. Mines are opening up 
throughout the southern part of the state, and the oper- 
ators agree that there are indications of a steady increase in 
the volume of tonnage and the amount of business in the 
coal regions of the state. 


Mabscott, W. WVa.—Through the medium of the Raleigh 
County Business Men’s Association, the Carper Foundry & 
Machine Shop may soon be transformed into a manufacturing 
plant employing from 100 to 125 men. While this shop with 
its present capacity has never been anything but a re- 
pair shop, it is now planned to enlarge it for the manufacture 
of mine cars, fans, haulage equipment and all kinds of mine 
machinery for which there is considerable demand through- 
out the immediate vicinity. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, 
recently secured a contract from the Elkins Coal & Coke Co., 
Morgantown, W. Va. (J. B. Hanford, general superintendent), 
for the designing and building of a “Marcus” patent coal 
tipple with screening and picking facilities, and equipped with 
“R and S” patent shaking loading booms, for installation at 
Bretz, W. Va. This plant will be electrically operated through- 
out, and is the second structure installed by the Elkins 
company using horizontal screens. 





Washington, D. C.—Notice was recently given by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that it would begin upon its 
own motion an ihvestigation into the rate, divisions, rules, 
regulations and practices governing the transportation of 
railroad fuel and other coal by rail originating on the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. in Virginia. The object of this 
investigation is for the purpose of issuing an order demand- 
ing that the roads, cease making rates, divisions and rules 
favoring coal and other fuel transported for carriers. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The contract for the fourth unit of the 
coal washers of the Woodward Iron Co., was recently award- 
ed through the General Machinery Co., to the Link Belt Co. 
of Chicago. The price for the fourth section is said to have 
been $30,000. It is said that when this fourth unit is added 





to the Woodward plant that the facilities there will be 
among the best and most capable in the United States. The 
washer will be of concrete and steel and the plant is ex- 


pected to be ready for operation within the present year. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Two hundred and fifty ovens were 
fired May 13 by the Consolidated Connellsville Coke Co., at 
Mt. Sterling and Grays Landing. This gave employment to 
about 300 men. The order for resumption followed the blow- 
ing in of a furnace in the Ohio Valley. The Consolidated 
Connellsville company has received an order from this furnace 
for 12,000 tons of coke per month for the remainder of the 
present year. The entire plant of 310 ovens at Mt. Sterling 
will be in operation and there will be 220 ovens at Grays 
Landing in blast. Both plants will be operated six days 
a week. 

Uniontown, Penn.—Following all sorts of prosperity pre- 
dictions emanating from various sources during the past few 
months, a published statement from F. P. Truesdale, division 
freight agent for the Pennsylvania R.R., states that tabulated 
statistics received at his office indicate that of all the steel 
mills in the United States 95 per cent. are in full blast with 
every reason to believe that within a short time operations 
will increacc to 100 per cent. This statement, if true, means 
much to coal and coke operators and employees as the opera- 
tion of these steel mills on such a scale means many increased 
orders for coke together with better prices. 


New York, N. Y.—As a result of the absorption of the 
William A. Jepson Coal Co., of Boston, by the Skeele Coal Co., 
of New York, William A. Jepson will represent the latter 
company in the Eastern territory with the title of General 
New England Manager. He will have his headquarters at 
No. 85 Devonshire St., Boston. Mr. Jepson has been identified 
with the coal trade in and around Boston for upwards of 30 
years and will no doubt make the New York company a big 
factor in the New England market. E. J. Skeele, president 
of the Skeele Coal Co., is the son of J. W. Skeele, for many 
years identified with the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and later, 
until his death, president of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. 
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General Review 


Heavy curtailment by the anthracite companies. Effects 
of the increased export bituminous business felt in all sec- 
tions but trade continues dull. Lake shipping increasing but 
still light. 

A drastic curtailment program on the part of the lead- 
ing hard coalers, the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. having suspend- 
ed operations for an indefinite period, is the feature of the 
anthracite’ situation. The smaller dealers are apparently 
stocked up to the full limit of their storage capacity and the 
wholesale business will continue quiet until the consumers 
begin taking coal. While the combine is maintaining the 
regular company circular as rigidly as ever, the individuals 
are attempting to force business with heavy cuts, but with 
only indifferent success. The slowing up is characteristic of 
this season of the year, but it has attained to proportions 
entirely too large for comfort. 

That the closest attention is being focused on the off shore 
export trade in all parts of the country is evidenced by the 
fact that reports from the Pittsburgh district are to the ef- 
fect that foreign shipments are being made from that section 
in spite of its geographical handicap, while Chicago is get- 
ting scarcely any of the Pocahontas and New River grades, 
owing to the heavy demand at Seaboard. The rapid increase 
in this business is further indicated by the recent announce- 
ment of the leading ship brokerage firm to the effect that 
they are negotiating twice as many coal charters as in 
normal times. There is no doubt that the British embargo 
against coal exports from that country fs proving a tre- 
mendous stimulant to our foreign trade. 

Although Eastern bituminous prices are now steadier than 
for several months, internal consumption continues light and 
the current market discouragingly dull. There are still a 
good many large contracts to be closed but the heavy export 
demand is causing buyers to show more interest. 

While Lake shipping from the Pittsburgh district is in- 
creasing steadily, the volume moving is still relatively small, 
and confined entirely to permanent consumers such as rail- 
roads; other consumers are still apparently drawing on their 
surplus stocks. While the regular circular on Lake coal is 
nominally maintained, it is understood in reliable quarters 
that substantial concessions can be obtained on large ton- 
nages. The final arranging of the Ohio labor difficulties will 
no doubt see a heavy increase in the tonnage but the market 
stituation continues quiet with prices maintained only with 
the greatest difficulty. Buyers are apparently convinced that 
they will be able to obtain cheap coal in the prompt market 
for some time to come, and few contracts are being closed. 

Conservative interests in the Middle West regard the 
situation there as even worse, although there are many who 
believe that the present stagnation presages an active busi- 
ness after mid-summer. The heavy overstocks of Lake coal 
are exerting a particularly depressing effect on the market, 
but on the other hand the industrial situation is showing 
slightly more activity and a great deal is being anticipated 
from the various codperative movements on foot to maintain 
prices. 
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Business hesitating, 
Rumors of crop losses 
slowing down, 

Financial Chronicle—Obviously, the occasion is not oppor- 
tune for the rearing of bubbles of any kind, at a moment 
when the whole world appears to be becoming topsy-turvy, 
and no one can tell what startling thing is going to happen 
next and what far-reaching consequences it may involve. It 
is only proper to say, however, that ordinary financial and 
mercantile affairs are receiving very little attention for the 
time being, and scarcely any one cares a fig about what is 
happening on the Stock Exchange. 


Modern Miller—FHight counties in southern Kansas report 
Hessian flies in considerable numbers, while their presence 


pending diplomatic 
discounted. 


developments. 
Iron trade apparently 


is not confined to these counties. Elsewhere they appear 
scattered, thus localizing their effect. It is impossible to 
measure the extent of damage which will not be fully apparent 
before June 1. Because of the big forecast of the Government, 
May 1, the scattered damage so far reported since then is 
minimized. 

Boston News Bureau—At the moment, people are merely 
awaiting the outcome of the pending diplomatic negotiations. 
There is anxiety, but no fear. Money continues abundant and 
is still accumulating. We are increasing our foreign credits 
steadily. There have been some efforts to advance wheat 
prices by reports as to damage to the winter wheat by the 
Hessian fly. But the same reports were circulated at this 
time a year ago and yet we harvested a bumper crop. 


Dry Goods EFconomist—The new international complications 
have had surprisingly little effect on the markets for dry 
goods and allied lines. In some quarters there are decided 
evidences of optimism. 


Dun’s—The developments of the week afford new proof of 
the essential stability and power of the financial and business 
structure. While there is uncertainty as to the final outcome, 
there is faith in the ability of the nation to adapt itself with 
financial readiness to every contingency that may arise. Out- 
side of the stock, cotton, and other equally sensitive markets, 
the effect of the new war developments has not materially 
changed the generally favorable aspect of the trade situation. 


Bradstreet’s—Possible international political complications 
affect sentiment and prices in speculative markets, particu- 
larly securities, grain, and cotton, and perhaps throw shadows 
over optimistic expectations of a boom in trade, but thus 
tar foreign developments have failed of especial untoward 
effect upon domestic trade or industry. 


Iron and Steel—The feature of interest in the iron trade 
was the order placed by the Pennsylvania R.R. for 25 locomo- 
tives and the later announcement that contracts had actually 
been closed for 6400 cars. This interest is likewise figuring 
on about 30,000 tons of rails in addition to its order for 
160,000 tons which will go to Eastern mills. In general, the 
iron trade has been dull and far less active than in several 
weeks. This extends through all branches of trade, and has 
been noted more especially in the pig iron market. A falling 
off in the demand for munitions of war is likewise observed, 
but this is of little consequence for the moment, for the orders 
placed within the last month have been of such magnitude 
that they taxed the capacity of the shops of the country. 
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BOSTON 
Firmer tone in Pocahontas and New River, due to increased 
trade off-shore. Some small contracts closed recently, but 
still quite a tonnage to be covered. No change in Georges 
Creek or Pennsylvania grades. Water freights easy, with sail 
tonnage chartering off-shore. Anthracite shipments continuc 
in fair volume. 


Bituminous—Prices on the Hampton Roads coals are rathes 
steadier than for several months. A better tone is observed, 
especially on f.o.b. business, and there is now practically no 
fear that prices will recede to any material extent so long 
as there continues a demand for export. The trade off-shore 
is in good shape. The volume of coal dumped at the piers is 
increasing and compared with a month ago there is much 
more inquiry. Coastwise, there is improvement in the con- 
tract demand but no spot business of any consequence has 
yet developed. At the same time, the agencies are encouraged j 
over general prospects. 

Only a few contracts have been closed the past week, and — 
these practically all with private corporations. There is 
still some locomotive fuel to be bought, and at least one of | 
the street railway systems is stiil holding aloof from the 
market. Some of the consumers who ordinarily take Georges 
Creek have been interested in getting covered in view of | 
the volume of export business which the shippers of that 
grade have undertaken. The Pocahontas and New River 
shippers are still actively canvassing and it may be that some 
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of those who have stayed out of the market in the expectation 
of lower prices will be induced to close before many weeks. 
Prices at distributing points like Providence and Boston are 
somewhat higher. 

Very little Georges Creek is available at any point other 
than Baltimore where there are still a number of foreign 
bottoms awaiting cargo. There is no change in the Penn- 
sylvania grades. Prices are still at a minimum and so far as 
this market is concerned there is very little doing on coal of 
this character at Tidewater. 


Water Freights remain easy at 70 to 75c., Hampton Roads 
to Boston, inquiry still being light. Sailing vessels continue 
chartering off-shore. Rates on anthracite barges from Phila- 
delphia are 80c. to Boston points. 


Anthracite—Domestic sizes are coming forward in fair 
volume. There were spells of adverse weather in April and 
that has carried the heavy shipping season farther into May 
than was anticipated. Most of the smaller dealers have now 
taken on liberal supplies and not much wholesale business 
is looked for until coal begins to move to the consumer. 
Meanwhile, some of the smaller New York shippers are 
striving hard to move their receipts at the loading ports. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
RTT AS Re $0.85@1.40 $1.20@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.45@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New: York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.75@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
REPORT i a NES atte Sie leis 6 sid Ss, 0a.0) vhs 2.85@2.95 
SIRIUS ILORUIR i aoe cca cicis:  hie.e's © eeiee En AIG oe $2.75@2.80 
OM See ee tee | sce Sach ee || eek a cee ee 3.55@3.78 
ee ORATOR Me, Sem ars oe ON aie Gace Sco cleo 1a'o¥l) Weis slave 80 ete oi 3.50@3.73 
* T’.o.b. TOn cars. 


NEW YORK 
Slightly better tone to bituminous though conditions are 


still dull. Mines generally on half schedules except those 
in the export trade. Drastic curtailment in anthracite opera- 
tions. Market heavy in all directions. 


Bituminous—The bituminous coal market continues weak 
in many respects although there has been a slight improve- 
ment in the general tone. Operators have been curtailing 
production which has prevented over-stocking of the docks. 
This has prevented a slump in prices which would surely 
have come had the market been flooded. On the other hand 
there is plenty of coal on hand to meet all immediate demands. 

The export situation continues to improve and inquiries 
are increasing. Although the order of the English government 
prohibiting the export of coal has been in force but a little 
more than a week, local exporters say the situation has 
improved considerably. One inquiry received this week was 
for 50,000 tons of high volatile coal. Exporters look for an 
increase in shipments to South American ports as well as 
to European countries. Bona fide inquiries have been received 
from Italy and France. 

At the local harbor there has been a slight increase in 
demurrage coal nearly all in the cheaper grades. Shippers 
are having very little trouble with the better grades and 
little of these coals has been offered in spot sales. Line trade 
is fair. Some of the poorer grades were offered at $2.15. 

Quotations on the various grades are as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 

Georges Creek.......... $3.00@3.10 $3.00@3.10 $3.00@3.10 $1.45@1.55 
Clearfield: 

Medium. . 2.65@2.80 2.50@2.65 .......... 1.10@1.25 

Ordinary ‘ 2.45@2.55 2.40@2:50 ....0.00.- 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

South Forks. vic. 5... PEA SOD! on sehiras a) tea) s 2) pS, e\dkas sites 1.35@1.50 

RAN, LO) eicse xis aie os ervis RGA), aie «piel case wil oy Mer cney eat Chet ePai2 1.20@1.25 

Barnesbore........... DIGS GZS LO. Vem eerrciy iss ihe nt. 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 

pemeeoning fee ae ae ite oe ie ee rae 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium. . wssmaeeee 2.505@2.70 2.45@2.65 2.45@2.65 1.10@1.15 
EMO eels a5 nye 06.8 Dp AEE DO ee Letra he Che cant ore Wack aint .90@1.00 
Sereensnurg,. ©. <><.) -5 - : POG tO) ome soe cls «tele Ieee .90@1.00 
Westmoreland.......... 2.90@3.15 ..... ataatd oO ba detuierwgrl ts 1.15@1.60 
West Virginia Fairmont } 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 0.80@0.90 
MATION THING-PUN. . onc ab kei re ee aes 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 .70@ .80 
Steam. . oe nee ee, es 002. 70" 2. 60@2:70 .80@ .90 
Western ‘Maryland. . Pee Fe Gh clears 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 .80@ .90 


Anthracite—The effects of the mild winter and the light 
demand for anthracite coal this spring have already become 
apparent and the companies are now curtailing production. 
What may be the first steps in this direction were taken last 
week by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. when operations were 
suspended at its collieries for two days and a drastic curtail- 
ment program was started this week. It is expected that 
other companies will take similar action shortly. 

Demand has fallen off considerably the past week and the 
shippers find themselves well supplied with all sizes. To 
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save the situation it is necessary to cut 
and this it is believed will be done. 

Nut coal is longest of the prepared sizes with stove and 
egg close seconds. Pea is much in evidence with few takers 
except on standing orders. The small steam sizes appear in 
greater abundance. The suspension of mining, however, will 
put these coals in a strong position. Some grades of pea coal 
have been disposed of as low as $3 during the week, while a 
few buyers have been able to pick up bargains in demurrage 


down production 














steam coals at lower figures than have prevailed in the 
hard coal market for some time. 

Current quotations on anthracite are as follows 

Lower Ports Upper Ports 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
BIOkONhecadi digeviete, ©. St.60 $4.70 
Wag Mant ass ettatds ast 80) $4.80 4.95 $4.85 
Stove dirtier etc tae ce 00 4.80 4.95 4.85 
Ghestnttenites wee ea: 5.15 _ 5.CO 5.20 5.05 
Lo ed Sate Sab ae ee 3.35@38.50 3.10@3.35 3.40@3.55 3.15@3.40 
Buskwhent ec. te ste © ace 2.50@2.75 2.25@2.50 2.55@2.80 2.30@2.55 
RigGe a. Sic a Pe olana ae 2.00@2.25 1.90@2.10 2.05@2.30 2.00@2.25 
Leth (Ne nen A Bees Aire 2, Se 1.75@2.00 1.60@1.75 1.80@2.05 1.85@2.10 
BALTIMORE 
Bituminous slightly stronger and prices stiffer. Export 


tonnage continues large. 


A slow but sure betterment is noted here in the bituminous 
trade. The prices for Pennsylvania coals are moving upward; 
ordinary grades that some weeks ago could be bought at 
around 85 to 90c. are not offering at present below $1, and 
are growing scarcer at that figure. So-called best Pennsyl- 
vania coals sell around $1.25 to $1.30, while certain specialized 
fuels command as high as $1.40 to $1.45. 


West Virginia and Maryland coals hold their own, but 
show no special advance for the most part. Lower grade 
Maryland coals are offered around 80c. at the mines and 


Fairmont mine-run sells at 80 to 85e. 
at 90 to 95c. is steady. 

Export movement continues strong. Last week approxi- 
mately 48,000 tons was loaded for foreign ports from Curtis 
Bay and Port Covington piers. The May tonnage is expected 
to run considerably above 200,000 tons. The foreign vessels 
carrying coal also absorbed 16,000 tons for bunker supply the 
past week. 

The charters for 


Three-quarter gas 


the past week included the following: 


Vessel National- Vessel Nation- 
ity To Rate ality To Rate 
Luigi Ciampi Italian Italy St. Winifred Bhritish Plate 
Harmattia British Italy Cronchie British Italy $20.80 
Chiverstone British Mon- Francisco Italian Italy 9.60 
tevideo $9.60 Megree Dutch Plate 9.36 
Semantha Biitish Italy 9.60 Strathbeg British Sicily 9.60 
Kerriemoor British Plate 9.60 Antigone British Plate 9.12 
Holtye British Italy 9.60 
Anto. Accame Italian Italy 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Coal charters twice as heavy as in normal times. Spanish 
shipments show a particularly rapid increase. 
This country’s export coal trade is growing daily, and 
instead of our chartering one or two steamers per day, as in 


the past, we are now chartering two or three steamers daily 


for this trade. 


Mediterranean—Rates to West Coast of Italy are un- 
changed. and remain firm owing to the increased demand 
for steamers to take coal from this country to Spanish ports. 
Rates to Spanish ports are about $9.96 to $10.20, with 500 
to 700 tons a day for discharging, consignees paying Spanish 
dues on cargo. (We believe that the Spanish dues were 
recently abolished by the Spanish Government.) These Span- 
ish shipments are increasing materially owing to the recent 
English embargo. To Marseilles rates are about $10.20 for 
single trips, or $9.60 for a number of trips. 


South America—To the Plate and Brazil we continue to 
charter almost daily at about 36c. per ton less than boats 
are being closec in London for similar voyages. 

Cuba and West Indies—These rates 

The market is now quotable as follows: 


are a trifle firmer. 





To Rate To Rate 

PLavVaniisss. ncwire sees ets $2220 2.50 Bermuda. anaes $3.50@3.75 
Cardenas or Sagua...... Byes. Os, Vera Crusuiccahe es te 3.50 
Cienfuegos. .7 oo otese Bs Oa. OU me LamnDICO we te atcinc oe veh 3.50 

Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75@4.00 Rio........ ........... ite I 12 
Str Lucias:: swears oes 3.50@3.75 Santos. . is Herre ne Dad 

Sta THhOmss. acer Lae Montevideo............ 8. rr) 
Barbados............... 8.75@4.00 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.40@8. 64 
Kingston 3.00@3.25 Rosario.. esses, 8,64@8.88 
Curacao.... 3.75@4.00 Mediterranean*......... 10.80 
Santiago 8.26003.50 Spam**. cen... v...,--10.08 
Guantanamo. . esas 1 G10 MO. 00 WV SIDGTAIBO fp.t 5% sis fas 6.72 
Demerara....... 5.50@6.00 Marseilles..............10.20 


Note Rates notka S in : bold face type are only dppréximate. 
* To a direct port on the West coast of Italy. 

+ With 800 tons per day discharge. 

ae dues for account. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Export movement fair. Government colliers loading during 
week greatly decrease accumulated cars. 

While the export movement has not been as heavy as 
anticipated it has been fairly good. Shipments for Italian 
ports have dropped off considerably, only one cargo having 
cleared between May 8 and 15. The largest amount of coal 
moving to any one port has gone to Montevideo, the tonnage 
being approximately 15,000. Shipments to Brazilian ports 
have amounted to about 18,000 tons. Coastwise shipments 
have as usual been heaviest to Boston, Providence, and Port- 
land while other New England ports have taken some small 
cargoes. 

In addition to coal shipments there have been some small 
quantities of coke moving to Havana in connection with 
parcel shipments of coal to that port. Various grades of high 
volatile and nut and slack have been moving coastwise and 
there is perhaps at this time less accumulation of nut and 
slack at Tidewater than has been the case for some months. 

Vessels loading coal from Hampton Roads port for export 
during week of May 7 to 14, inclusive: 


Norfolk Norfolk 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Guildhall? Havana 3424 Phineas W. Sprague St. Michales 963 
Christoforo Henry Lippitt Maranhao-~ 1205 
Vagliano Montevideo 3737 Warren adane Maranhao 835 
Bowden® Port Morant 1200 Tordenskjold Canal Zone 5500 
Sophie H* Montevideo 4180 
American® Newport News 
Transport Montevideo 6400 Merity Rio de 
Annie? Pernambuco 888 Janeiro 5000 
Sedgwick! Maranhan 758 Apsley Hall Tarante 6200 
Windermere Vera Cruz 3800 Sark Port Castries 5100 
Silverton Rosario 343) Denis Para 2751 
Albert Hall Rio de Europe Havana 3000 
Janeiro 6532 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
Shippers—! Smokeless Fuel Co. 2? New River Coal Co. * Crozer-Pocahontas 
Coal Co. * Castner, Curran & Bullitt. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks were as follows: 


Week Ending——_, 





Railroad May 1 May 8 May 15 
NortolkiG “WeSteri..... jasmin mites ete cate aiste rte 208,179 LHL, Lis 
Chesapeake? & “Ontong scum ic pens 60,9671 88,609? 80,045 
NAP EINTAT Se teeta ae cto es ee 65,099 45,116 57,903 

341,904 289,061 


Week ending Friday. “Nine days. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce’”’ as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Flixton British Philadelphia Buenos Aires 2705 $9.12 
Harmattan British Baltimore Italy 3046 
Luigi Ciampa Italian Baltimore Italy 2603 
Silverton British Norfolk Rosario 1723. 9.12 

2.16 

Antigone British Baltimore River Plate 1495 9,12 

Alioth Dutch Baltimore River Plate 1298 9.36 
Megrez Dutch Baltimore River Plate 1662 
Francesco Italian Baltimore Italy 2160 
Antoinette Accame Italian Baltimore Italy 1982 
Strathbeg British Baltimore Sicily 2808 
Malm Norwegian Baltimore Guantanamo 893 
Adelaide Barbour Philadelphia Porto Rico 1171 
St. Winifred British Baltimore River Plate 2884 
William H. Clifford Hampton R’ds Azores 1378 

Monkshaven British Baltimore or 8.88 

; Virginia River Plate 2097 2.16 

Nellie W. Craig Philadelphia Kingston 488 3.00 
Columbia Philadelphia San Francisco 1188 
Semantha' British Baltimore Italy 1811 
Holtye British Baltimore Italy 2714 
Matelot Italian Baltimore Italy 2057 
Chiverstone British Baltimore River Plate 1889 
Albert Hall British Virginia Rio Janeiro 2737 
Olaf Norwegian Philadelphia Havana 1021 
George E. Warren Philadelphia Bangor 1616 
Bradford C. French Newport News Brazil 920 
General E. 8. Greeley Baltimore Mayport 1198 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face tupe, all others being schooners. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Only modest inquiry for furnace coke. Active contracting 
for foundry coke for six and twelve month periods. Prices 
and output unchanged, 

There are two or three inquiries for furnace coke for ship- 
ment over the second-half, but the inquirers are certainly 
showing no anxiety to close. Prompt furnace coke continues 
in poor demand. Contracting for foundry coke has increased 
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further and is now at a rather lively rate. One of the large 
interests making a specialty of high-grade foundry coke is 
entering contracts freely at $2.40 for the twelvemonth begin- 
ning July 1, while another is trying where possible to restrict 
contracts at this figure to six months and two others are 
reported as firmly maintaining the position of selling for 
only six months. There is lower grade foundry coke to be 
had for any period desired at lower figures. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.50@1.55; contract, to July 1, $1.60; contract. 
to Jan. 1, $1.75; prompt foundry, $2@2.40; contract, $2.20@2.4t, 
per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 8 at 299,166 
tons, an increase of 6275 tons, and shipments at 290,015 tons, 
a decrease of 13,362 tons. 


Buffalo—The trade is quiet, the late reports of growing 
activity not being indications of any real stir. There is a 
little more coke moving, but the increase will have to be 
considerably more before there will be a better price. Iron 
works are doing a trifle better, but they do not show much 
sign of returning to a normal activity right away. Prices 
remain on the basis of $4.15 for best 72-hr. Connellsville 
foundry and $3.15 for stock coke. 


Chicago—No change can be reported in the coke situation 
from last week. The demand is nil, although prices are well 
maintained, probably due to less production of byproduct 
sizes in the West. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, $4.45@ 
4.65; Connellsville, $4.60@4.75; Wise County, $4.50@4.65; gas 
coke, $3.75@4; furnace, $4.50@4.65. 
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LAKE MARKETS 
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PITTSBURGH 


Lake shipments slightly increased, but still small ang 
market otherwise unimproved. Mines operating at 50 to 60% 
of capacity. Possibilities of car shortage. 

Pittsburgh district coal shipments in the Lake trade are 
increasing steadily, but the total is still relatively small for 
the second half of May. The shipments going forward are 
chiefly to steady consumers, like the railroads, the ordinary 
buyers being still out of the market except in rare instances. 
Very little coal has been moved except by the regular shippers, 
purchases for shipment being very light. The usual asking 
price on Lake coal, %-in., is $1.15 but it is understood that 
on lots of any size this price would be shaded a few cents. 

Occasional export shipments are being made from the Pitts- 
burgh district, but only in cases where a particularly high- 
grade coal is required, as other districts cama name much 
lower prices at Tidewater. 

An interesting point in the situation is the fact that 
although coal shipments are far from heavy, mine operations 
being at only 50 to 60% of capacity, hopper cars are relatively 
searce on the Baltimore & Ohio and one or two other lines. 
There is no actual shortage, but it is thought that with a 
slight further increase in demand some actual car shortages 
would develop. 

Prices are about the same as formerly quoted. On con- 
tracts to Apr. 1, $1.15 would probably be shaded on mine-run. 
For free coal it is only occasionally that $1 is shaded for 
mine-run, the large mines adhering to this as minimum. 
Slack naturally softens as Lake shipments increase, producing 
more slack, otherwise prices for free coal are the same as 
last reported: Slack, 60@70c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 
95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%-in., $1.20@ 
1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

BUFFALO 


Bituminous market fails to show any improvement. 
ations heavily curtailed. 
sure. 


fe 
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Oper- 
Anthracite also under heavy pres- 
Coal started moving from Upper Lake docks. 


There are conflicting reports on the Canadian trade. Buf- 
falo salesmen agree that the demand there is much lighte7 
than at home, but Canadians contend that the factories there 
are running at a good rate. It is going to take a decided in- 


crease in tonnage before it is much felt in the trade gen- 
erally. Most mines are now working only two to three days 
a week. 


Quotations remain on the basis of $2.70 for best Pitts- 
burgh lump, $2.55 for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and 
$2.25 for slack. Allegheny Valley coal is usually 25c. lower 
than Pittsburgh for sizes, all slack selling about on a par. 

There has been an unusually large number of Pittsburgh 
coal men in the city during the past week. 


Anthracite—It is seldom that the trade has been so dull. 
Some shippers report that there is some sign of improvement, 
but from what the others say the chances are that any small 
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change for the better looks large. Dullness is to be expected 
at this time of the year and nobody is alarmed, but the move- 
ment is too small for real comfort. It is not likely to improve 
right away. 

Both the local and the rail-line trade is dull and the in- 
dependent agent or jobber is about as slack as the regular 
companies. Cutting the price does not sell coal in any 
amount, either anthracite or bituminous. The amount of Lake 
coal loaded for the week foots up 156,000 tons, nearly all of it 
going to shippers’ docks at the large ports. 


COLUMBUS 


Trade quiet and prices maintained with difficulty. 
business still slow. Production shows a slight increase, 


Trade is light in most departments and efforts are being 
made to maintain quotations. On the whole the price list is 
fairly well maintained despite cutting on the part of smaller 
operators and jobbers. The tone of the market is fairly good 
and many of the producers as well as wholesalers believe 
that conditions will improve materially when the stocking 
season arrives. 

Domestic trade is quiet, which is to be expected at this 
season of the year. Some little buying of the fancy grades 
is reported although this is not large. Preference is being 
shown for Pocahontas and West Virginia varieties. Little 
demand is noted for Hocking at this time. Dealers’ stocks 
are apparently sufficient for the present. 


Lake 


Lake 'I'rade is increasing in volume but not fast. There 
is still considerable coal on the docks of the Upper Lake 
ports and consequently some shippers are slow in chartering 
bottoms. The interior movement from the docks is not rapid. 
With the opening of the eastern Ohio district a larger Lake 
trade is anticipated. Chartering of boats is more active since 
the scale has been signed. 

Production in Ohio fields has not 
during the past week. In fact some of the districts do not 
show quite as large output. In the Hocking Valley the 
production is estimated at about 25% of normal and the same 
figures are good for Crooksville and Jackson. In the Cam- 
bridge field the output has been about 35%, Masillon has pro- 
duced about 40%, while Pomeroy Bend reported 50%. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


increased materially 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Wanawha 
Rescreened lump.............. $1.45 Si0 en ated eats 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.30 1735 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch............ ou 1.30 1.25 
Lia ae SA ee corer 1.15 1,25 bese HS 
UDA YSE GV eee 2 hte lie ae airs er 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ .60 . 60 Do 
BERETA MATT bocca le o's cclei wlole Sys o 50 .50 45 
CLEVELAND 


Eastern Ohio mines are resuming operations and sales 
agents are working the Lake trade. The local market remains 
unchanged except for Youghiogheny slack, which is slightly 
stronger. 


Current receipts of coal have been slightly under a week 
ago with only 200 cars coming in over Sunday. This is 100 
ears short of the average over a period of several weeks. 
Some high-grade West Virginia mine-run steam coal was 
sold here at $1.65 Monday and was the bargain of the day. 
Every day last week there was an offering of some particular 
coal below the normal market price. Pan Handle slack figured 
in this business one day. 

The sales of Youghiogheny slack Monday at $1.65 to $1.75 
were easier than usual. The price was not particularly 
higher than other fine coals, but the demand seemed to be 
greater and the average price was better. Coarse coals are 
unchanged. 

No. 8 operators put about 2000 men at work Monday and 
it is understood the entire field will have close to 10,000 men 
employed next week. This coal is being sold to Lake shippers 
mostly. No iioating arrangements for the coal have been 
reported, but the supply of tonnage far exceeds the available 
coal. 

Lake shippers report they are able to buy coal cheaper 
than in the last two years. Prices are from 5 to 1l5dc. below 
quotations of last year, which in turn were lower than two 
years ago. So far Lake shipping has been very light. Full 
shipping is not expected before Aug. 1. Some shippers are 
only beginning to route coal to the Lakes and others are just 
beginning to increase bituminous shipments. Hard coal ship- 
ping has been normal so far this season. 

Quotations for shipment to jobbers are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 

tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 

BRET 05% dc bt eu SSCL Re ee ee her nee. Cece 
ee Ey rs 5 PN ae We $2.20@2.25 $2.00 $1.80@1.85 $1.75@1.85 

LO a ei a Ae i eS ee Te ae Et Teo ee 
Mine run........2.65@2.70 2.10 1.85 1.85@1.90 1.75@1.85 

RELSD IESG besdhas 3. ate oman. 1.65 1.60 651,70" (>. 
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CINCINNATI 

Gains in the Lake movement have not affected the local 
market. Buyers still confining their purchases to the open 
market, 

The domestic demand is virtually negligible and the same 
is true of the steam market. The tendency has naturally 
been toward lower prices, and in many instances spot coal of 
all grades has sold at almost unheard-of figures. One of the 
worst effects of this has been to encourage consumers and 
retailers to hold off on their contracts, in the hope of get- 
ting their requirements at bargain prices. At present there is no 
relief in sight, save in the long-deferred hope of a general 
and emphatic improvement in the industrial situation, calling 
for better consumption. 

LOUISVILLE 

Unsettlement in industrial conditions has caused a slowing 
down. Some tendency to cut prices. 

With industrial conditions so unsettled, the Kentucky coal 
trade is at a low ebb, purchases are on the hand-to-mouth 
order and for the time being the retailers are slowing up 
on their stocking operations. Prices are unchanged, on the 
basis of $1.30 for 4-in. block, though there is some te::dency 
to cut prices. Salesmen are not having much success on the 


road and mine operations are heavily curtailed. 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Profound quiet prevails in all directions. Screenings still 
strong with no demand for other Illinois and Indiana sizes. 
Plans maturing for coéperation among Indiana companies. 


There is no appreciable gain noted in sales and prices, 
with the exception of screenings, are inclined to be weak. 
Some shippers are of the opinion that the market is worse 
than last week, and that the immediate prospects are anything 
but encouraging. All agree that the demand is nil, yet there 
is a feeling that the present stagnation presages a brisk 
business once mid-summer is passed. Contracting continues 
slow and a large amount of tonnage is still unplaced. Re- 
tailers are taking no coal; the absorption of steam sizes, other 
than screenings, is backward considering the small output, 
and weather conditions are such as to cause even less than 
a minimum movement. 

The industrial situation is showing some signs of im- 
provement, which augurs well for the future, and the absence 
of stocks in the hands of retailers and consumers sustains 
the opinion that sooner or later a pronounced change will 
occur. In Chicago the strike of the building trades has 
reduced shipments to that point. Operations of brick, cement, 
concrete and crushed stone plants are practically at a stand- 
still, and since the producers of building material are con- 
siderable users of Indiana and Illinois coal, the depressed 
state of the industry has had a detrimental effect. 

The over-stocking of Lake coal last summer and fall 
is now bearing fruit, and these must be reduced before that 
situation will right itself. It is quite evident that the Lake 
business will not be active until the middle of July. 


CHICAGO 

Strong demand for screenings in all districts. 
grades generally flat except West Virginia grades. 
slow. 

The situation in Franklin and Williamson Counties has 
been enlivened by the increasing demand for screenings at 
higher prices. A goodly number of shipments have recently 
gone forward at $1 per ton. The demand for other sizes is 
below normal but prices are held steady. 

Increasing quietness is observable in Indiana except on 
screenings, the supply of which hardly equals the demand. 
Prices of domestic sizes are not being well maintained, and 
concessions are being made to move what little domestic coal 
is screened. 

The mines of the Springfield district have always shipped 
large quantities of coal on contracts each season, but so far 
this year few contracts have been closed, and only a little 
railroad tonnage is moving. Screenings are steadily absorbed 
at higher prices than last week. 

The range of prices on eastern Kentucky coals 
wide, and there is little stability to the market. 

The Pocahontas and smokeless situation has improved, 
and prices for Third Vein Pocahontas lump are strong at 
$1.60. Contracting progresses freely in these coals. It is 
now difticult to cbtain shipments to this territory unless a 
previous allotment has been arranged. The stronger tone is 
probably influenced by the export situation. Splint coals 
have also sympathetically advanced, and are averaging per- 
haps 5c. to 10c. per ton better than last week. 
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Anthracite orders are not as plentiful as could be wished, 
but if the dealers fail to order this month they will be 
compelled to do so in the following month, or later, so that 
the average amount of business during the season is bound 
to be maintained whatever the current situation may be. 

The Chicago market is now quotable as follows: 


Williamson and 


Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.25@1.35 Bala $1.25@1.40 $1.35@1.50 
4-in. lump.. bes Fal $1.40 WS ass 
Steam lump 1.10 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.25 

3-in. lump. A ete arse 1.20@1.35 GS 
4 Pag pat Was 1.05@1.25 1.05@1.20 
Mine-run.. 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 
Egg.. 1.20@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25  ..... 
No. lwashed 1.20@1.35 Sats 1.65 sae 1.40@1.50 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 Soe 175 eh 1.40@1.50 
6x3-in. egg. 1.20@1.35 noe 3, a ke dea 1.50@1.60 
INUGe ate 10@1.30 1.10@1.25 95@1.05 .90@1.10 Oak 
No. 1 nut. 1.25@1.35 peat Me 5A TAL 
No. 2 nut.. 1.20@1.35 eee eae Sa ae san 
Screenings. . .90@1.00 .85@ .95 .80@ 95 .85@ .95 1.00 
Harrisburg N. Riv. & : 
Saline Co. FE. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 

Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.15@1.35 $1.60 $1.60 1.25@1.50 
Se as 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 Suis igus Ais 1.15@1.35 
Mine-run. 1.00@1.10 aes 1.15@1.25 1,25 Sah 
Egg.. : ek, .95@1.10 1.60 1.60 1.25 
No. 1 nut. 1.20@1.35 Swed Ghat eVects 1.15@1.25 
No. 2 nut. 1.15@1.25 Aten 
Screenings. . 5 .80@1.00 

Greene County, 5-in. lump, $1.15@1.25; 3-in. lump, $1.10@ 


W315; d5-ins egg, $1.10@1.153 3-in. 
$1@1.05; screenings, 90c.@$1. 


egg, $1.05@1.15; mine-run, 


ST. LOUIS 


Screenings continue the market leader. 
ard operators not maintained. 


Pool of the Stand- 


Continued quietness prevails with the exception of the 
screenings market, which is unusually strong. Carterville 
screenings sell at from 95c. to $1, and in the Standard field 
they are worth from 90 to 92%c. Such little washed coal as 
is being produced is bringing its own figures. Carterville 
lump has sold down as low as $1, while the general circular 
is from $1.10 to $1.30. The other screened sizes are holding 
to the same figures. 

The effort on the part of the Standard operators to main- 
tain reasonable prices is not coming up to expectations, due 
to the fact that some of the operators are employing ques- 
tionable methods of marketing their coal. Some of those in 
the arrangement to sell their coal through a general selling 
agency, have sold lump as low as 90c., when their circular 
ealls for $1.10, and 6-in. lump which has been quoted at $1.20 
was sold as low as $1.05. 
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Exports of domestic coal and coke, from the United States, 
and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign trade 
at the specified districts, during the month of March, were 
as follows: 

EXPORTS BY DISTRICTS 


Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Districts Tons Tons Tons 
Maine and New Hampshire..... Sole Bertil. = mae es 
Maryilaridi ts Ww cticoo sk eee. | eee 1 O;,008 (elay Bee Im 
New York..... Dn ene Be 4,603 554 31 
Philadel higis.12 unten 2,371 43,290 330 
POLLO. RIGO «Gees a nee Oey Le ene 290;-* 6 eae fe 
Virgina sac orator tee on ee ae ee 262,687 452 
Mlorida ste S..00525 Pek cere ee B29 Wi ee se Peer: 
MObUG sce Ae ues ao ae coer 24 290. A) a gett ee 
Now Orleans ec cae ae eerie 154 if 
ATIZONS Shee elas oooh es ee le ad eet oe 1,837 
BL Paso at rats eek. hate oe eee 32,050 13,177 
LATGIG Sere oki: eo ten es ee eee SOle ght iat ane 
San Francisco. Sense wets ; 50 10 
Southern California. Aare PRS AS. 40 20) OS) Ss. 32 
Washington. . MoE Crt ein ies). Largan, Sr 840 1,372 
Buffalo cree beck oc cae 83,696 172,359 36,881 
Dakota 25 6. ney eee ee 251 2,541 133 
Duluth and besiege We Rope sete 30 3,242 40 
Michigan. . rcs eee © os Sel 40,643 5,725 
IOs Socks ae aisles ad, maakt ee pee ERED 16,817 26 
Rochester.45.se ee wee 797 19,100 302 
Sto Lawrence... oe eee 34,583 17,685 1,148 
Vermontey Minato aoe: 388 108 60 
{Lotal. eet .22uhp che renee 127,195 692,854 59,701 
Bunker Coal 
Customs Districts Gross Tons 
New : York? eek mre freien ote Rieck AM terenel ate oe eenaaInRe Ec coceteeietens 267,104 
Philadelphia: .. wae shee ve ae PR ee ee ee ee eee 32,948 
Maryland) (Baltimore) ersten rte tte ee sfale(siuieiee- a sibie ticiein Cane 35,265 
War ginig 23% See Roe a ease eae Rito ah eee are suayaleresotelereiotnie shetvae Gens 120,357 
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SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 
The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for January and the preceding three months: 





——December—— —-— January ——~ ———February 





State 1913 1914 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Missouri. . . 266,335 285,547 277,609 276,641 259,270 225,996 
Kansas..... 540,872 643,213 526,300 637,708 492,304 492,320 
Arkansas... 138,678 123,737 162,056 125,275 113,354 102,451 
Oklahoma... 324,728 352,267 333,125 371,309 257,162 302,026 

Totals... 1,270,613 1,404,764 1,299,090 1,410,933 1,122,090 1,122,793 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during April and the past four months in short tons: 





January February March April 

Pocahontas Field........ 912,682 $35,826 1,003,437 1,163,948 
Tug River District. . , 298,766 243,910 282,886 285,243 
Thacker District........ 257,580 195,557 227,817 245,887 
Kenova District. : 98,422 67,667 66,605 112,076 
Clinch Valley District. . 169,581 129,193 144,031 138,970 
Other N. & W. Territory 3,769 1,785 2,478 3,271 

Total N. & W. Fields. . 1,740,800 1,473,938 1,727,254 1,949,395 
Williamson & Pond Creek 

RRe a2 58,296 58,101 48,052 55,311 
All other railroads...... 87,842 88,982 129,446 195,845 

Grand totalapesenc ee 1,886,938 1,621,021 1,904,752 2,200,551 


Distribution of shipments for March and April were: 











——_——— March —— _—- —_—————Apil 
Shipped Tipple Total Shipped Tipple Total 

Pocahontas. 879,237 13,433 892,670 1,057,142 12,542 1,069,684 

Tug River.. 281,162 1,261 282,423 282,815 2,428 285,243 

Thacker.... 182,943 7,986 190,929 210,144 6,811 216,955 

Kenova.... 58,867 7,738 66,605 103,941 8,135 112,076 

Total.... 1,402,209 30,418 1,432,627 1,654,042 29,916 1,683,958 

Shipments of coke entirely from the Pocahontas field, 
amounted to 61,075 tons. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Prohibition of exports the feature of the market. Situation 


uncertain. Labor troubles also serious. 


May 7—The coal trade of the country is somewhat unsettled 
and rather quiet. The decision of the Premier that the 
question of the miners’ bonus must be considered by the 
District Conciliation Boards has given a little more confidence 
in the trade, and the results are awaited with more than 
the usual interest which is associated with wage questions. 
Another matter of grave importance is the announcement of 
the Government Order prohibiting coal exports except under 
license. This has caused considerable stir. It is understood 
that all ships sailing from our ports, except liners, will 
have to obtain from the Committee licenses specifying the 
quantity of coal to be exported. Restricted exports would 
also seriously affect shipping by depleting the outward busi- 
ness and throwing greater freight cost on the imported 
food stuffs and other commodities which form the return 
cargoes of coal boats.—‘‘The Iron and Coal Trades Review.” 

May 4—The export of coal and coke, except under license 
is prohibited to all destinations other than British possessions 
and protectorates and allied countries, also Portugal. The 
uncertainty which prevails in connection with this prohibition 
is holding up business at present. Quotations are more or 
less normal as follows: 


Best Welsh steam... . Nominal Best Monmouthshires. .. $8.04@8.16 
Best seconds............ Nominal Secondsi.3 24... eee 7.92@8.04 
HecondS. aidsee meee $8.52@8.76 Best Cardiff smalls...... 5.16@5.28 
Best dry coals.......... 8.40@8.88 Cargo smalls.......... 4.44@4.56 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Chartering is also greatly affected by the prohi- 
bition of exports and rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar eats scos 794080 PONaplesnen anaes $6.24 Las Palmas...... $5.04 
Marseillesa..i-ac cee noans oe UV GRICE Ee raee en 9.60 St. Vincent....... 5.16 
TM Fa Gh Prytin cto. & Ao Bo 5.79 Alexandria....... 6.60 Rio deJaneiro.... 6.60° 
Genoa..7......... 6.24 Port'Said.:22.%.. 96,60) Monte Videousae 6.00 
River Plate...... 6.24: 


Note—These quotations are based on 
of 24c. to one shilling. 


an exchange rate 


SPAIN 
The Spanish imports of coal for January of the current 
year amounted to 118,749 tons as compared with 231,661 tons 


for the same month last year. Coke imports for the same 
periods were 9464 tons in 1915 and 29,146 tons in 1914. 
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Coal Contracts Pen« 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
ket stability and inculcating sound business principles in 
the coal trade. 


*#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchasor City State Tonnage Page 
454 Mun. Elec. Light Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 875 
535 Whiteside Baking Co Louisville Ky. 708 
649 Lighthouse Inspector New Orleans La. 835 
677 Board of Education Everett Mass. 2000a 876 
677 Board of Education Everett Mass 2500b 876 
690 Board of Education Port Huron Mich. 1200 877 


a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. 


Supplemental Notes 


No, 312—Chicago, I11l.— Bids on this contract (pp. 488, 666, 
748), which provides for furnishing the city with about 2000 
tons of coal per month, were as follows: 


Mois- B.t.u. Price *Net 
ture per Lb. Deliv- _ B.t.u. 
of Dry ered for One 
Bidde: Name of Fuel Ash Coal Cent 
Martin Howe Lincoln— 
Coal Co. Lincoln Co., Ill. 10 12 12,500 $1.58 137,195 
Ender Coal & Centralia— 
Coke Co. Marion Co., Ill. 8 15 12,300 1.62 183,522 
Northern Coal Sunshine— 
Co. Perry Co., Ill. 9 13 12,500 1.687 129,851 
Northern Coal *eineaon 
Co. eS Co., 
11 15 12,000 1.57 129,848 
Northern Coal Contealia— 
Co. Marion Co., Ill. 10 14 ‘12,400 1.649 129,843} 
Centralia— 
Golsen Doan J Marion Co., IIl. : 
Coal Co Warrick— 9 15 12,300 1.67 128,286 
WarrickCo.,Ind 
EdwinF. Daniels Glenridge— 
& Co. Marion Co., Ill. 10 13 12,300 1.67 127,608 
Peabody Coal ‘‘Shellback’— 
Co. Williamson Co., 
Til. 8.5 14 12,400 1.80 121,348 
Consumer's Co. 2’’ Screenings— 
Perry Co., Ill. 12 13.77 12,323 1,72 421,242 


*The lowest bid is the one furnishing the greatest number of net B.t.u. for one 
cent. This is computed from figures furnished by bidders, as per rule in speci- 








fications. 
2000 X B.t.u. per !b. dry coal X (100% less % of 
Net B f ropa moisture as delivered). 
ear eeece ee cons Price per ton delivered + (4c. X number of % of ash 
in dry coal). 
1 Bid informal—B.t.u. as guaranteed below minimum allowed in specifications. 


+#No. 486—Boston, Mass.—Bids on this contract (p. 665) 
will be received until 10 a.m., May 25. The contract involves 
47,000 tons of semibituminous steaming coal and 6800 tons of 
birdseye for use at the 15 institutions of the State Board of 
Insanity. Specifications and proposal forms may be obtained 
on application. Address E. R. Libby, Room 6, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 

+No. 58S8—Everett, Mass.—The approximate requirements 
on this contract (p. 749), which provides for furnishing the 
local schools with coal during the ensuing year, are 2000 tons 
of anthracite, 1500 tons of bituminous mine-run and 1000 tons 
of screenings. All the coal is to be delivered in the bins at 
the various schools, as the committee may designate. Bids 
will be received until 8 p.m., May 28, and must be on the 
printed forms, which may be obtained on application. Address 
Chn. of Com. on Fuel Charles Manser, High School Bldg., 


Everett, Mass. 

+#No. 592—Nashville, Tenn.—Bids on this contract (p. 750) 
will be received until noon, May 31. The contract will cover 
the fiscal year beginning June 1, 1915. Address Business Mer. 
H. S. Van Doren, Bd. of Edu., Hume-Fogg High School Bldg., 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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No. 504—Dover, N. J.—Bidders on this contract (p. 665) 
were as follows, arranged in order of their excellence, accord- 
ing to the Government’s interpretation of the analysis sub- 
mitted: 








Bidder Coal Price—_—_. 
: B.t.u. 
Mine-run per Lb. Tons Cents* 
2 Moreland Coke Co......... Columbia.......... 14,000 $3.30 10.61 
4.) Ps Burtner Cy Coss .ace sic Hamilton... sca 14,764 3.60 10.66 
5 Birch & Bassett........... Gardin, an). wees. 14,400 3.51 10.70 
6 Greensburg C. & C. Co..... Clearfield.. .. 14,400 3.49 10.72 
7 Penna. C. & C. pclae Bint ei : Gallitzen. . . 14,500 3.50 10.73 
8 D.W. Hughes & Co.. . Woodland. .. 1+,190 3.45 10.77 
9 Wharton C. & C. Co.. Wharton.. ... 14,000 3.06 10.78 
10 Keystone C. & C. Co....... CArdring a altar 14,300 3.00 10.78 
I OF PsBurtner Ci Co.a.. en Burtner) oc. deeese 14,065 3.85 10.79 
12 Empire C. Mining Conn. 1 Oy tn 0) bose eaaeh ye ne 14,400 3.48 10.83 
13 Glen Brook Coal Co.. . Conemaugh....... 14,600 3.60 10.86 
14 Glen Brook Coal Co.. » Carnwathin.nee 14,600 3.60 10.86 
dp) Vinton, Colliery: Co; tris) Vinton es. o.cicna: 2 14,650 3.55 10.87 
18 Blaine Mining Co.......... Quemahoning..... 14,400 3.55 10.92 
19° Geo. Di Harris Con, 7.055 Pagonier vem wien... 14,050 3.42 10.93 
20 JObueWiallsiss. eee. eee Wills 2 and 3....... 14,360 3.46 10.94 
21 D. W. Hughes & Co........ Hamilton. . .. 14,300 3.60 10.99 
22) Willaid Hi. Bradtord....52.0 Victoria... 5. 4. o+5 14,500 3.585 11.01 
Za Al twellolsa aiGa eet ts Brush Creek...... 14,300 3.47 $11.04 
24 Weston, Dodson & Co...... Navajo........... 14,200 3.53 POF 
25 Pattison & Bowns.......... Vivian.. Jad: Coal OOO Rein Sep Sy! 
26 Geo. D. Harris Co.. ; Margaret Sites ceieee 14,500 s.00) , tril 
27 D.E. Williams Co.. ae ea ae 14,500 3.60 11.19 
28 Punxsutawney C. M. ‘Co. fo. Prancea’d whic. 8, 14,000 3.54 11.20 
29) Penle, Pea. & Kerryo:.... . Victorians en ation 14,200 3.498 11.20 
30 Peete Oe aans Binditoen 62h eae 14,040. 2 8.50 0 11/28 
Sl eaWallard Brose tc eee Walond.: seen ot 14,250 Sb Dome Llnak 
32 Maryland C. & C. Co...... Impertals Seo. 14,500 3.69 11.28 
33 Maryland C. & C. Co...... Bernicess eye a 14,000 3.54 « 11.32 
34 Marshall, Mat. & Co....... Gurmard=-> fee 14,400 3.70). )11.34 
36) Di WW, pLughesid& Cola 06 SOUtD) Forks o).2..- 14,200 3.65 11.39 
3¢2. Chas Dunlop.) sa nanccls + Richbulen. weet, 12,300 3.60 11.39 
38 National Coal Co.......... Georges Creek..... 14,500 3.80 ~ AY.69 
39 Thorne, Neal & Co......... South Fork....... 14,800 3.95 11.83 
Slack{ 
Leb. Nicoll & Come sc oe tee LOMAS gies .. 13,800 $3.20 10.37 
oS eHertwelll Lads. ac. naa Bee Pal Coss 14,000 3.02, 10.65 
16; Peale, Pea. & Kerr)....:5...- WictOPas: qos. ce 14,000 3.398 10.91 
17 Greensburg C. & C. Co.. MISOKeces ss .. 13,500 3.39 10.92 
35 National Coal Co.......... . Georges Creek. . 13,300 3230) 1136 
*Cents per 1,000,000 B.t.u. 
Address Lt. Col. Ord. Dept. Adus C. Norney, Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 
+No. 615—Seattle, Wash.—Bids on this contract (p. 795) 
were received until 11 a.m., May 19. The tonnage involved 


amounts to about 400 tons of Australian steam coal to be 


delivered in bulk for the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Steamer “Patterson.” Delivery is to be made at ship’s side 
on pier at Unalaska, Alaska, in lots of 100 tons per month, 


beginning in July. Address H. C. Denson, U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, 204 Burke Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

+No. 620—Webster, S. D.—Both the Berwind Fuel Co. and 
the Northern Coal & Dock Co. bid on this contract (p. 795) 
$2.75 for Pocahontas screenings and $3.25 for run of pile coal. 
Address City Auditor J. P. Egeland, Webster, S. D. 

+No. 647—Worcester, Mass.—The bids received on this con- 
tract (p. 835) were as follows: 





Court House of Training School— 
House Correction Anthracite . Bituminous 
Clafilin, Sumner Co...... $7.19 $4. 50T 6.73 $4.65** 
be B. Paversl. Sup acs. wks 6.924 3.95 4.95 
Peoples Coal Co......... 6.97 3.94 6.75 4.60 
Carlson-Hammond Co. . ile 30. te 
Seiler-Blanchard Co.. 6.25* F#e 6.65* 


** Also $4.55 and $4. 40. 


*F.0.b. +Also $4.25 and $3.90. 

Address County Commissioners’ Court House, Worcester, 
Mass. 

+No. 650—Pittsburgh, Penn.—The bids on this contract 


(p. 835), which provides for furnishing the local Board of 
Education with about 14,000 tons of coal, will be closed on 
May 27, but awards will not be made until June 22. Address 
Supt. of Supplies C. M. McKee, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

#No, 656—Murphysboro, IiL—We are advised that there 
has been no inquiry about coal on this contract (p. 836) up 
to May 11. Address Supt. W. O. Settle, Murphysboro Water 
Works, Electric & Gas Light Co., Murphysboro, IIl. 

No. 706—New York—Bids on this contract (p. 877), which 
ealls for furnishing and delivery of 178,533 tons of anthracite 
coal, 63,060 tons of mine-run and 600 tons of gas coal for 
fourteen city departments, were divided into twenty zones as 


916 


follows: No. 1, Manhattan, south of 23d St.; No. 2, 28d St. to 
59th St.; No. 3, 59th St. to 110th St.; No. 4, north of 110th St.; 
No. 5, Brooklyn, Northwest Section; No. 6, Brooklyn, Southwest 
Section; No. 7, Brooklyn, Greenpoint and Williamsburg Sec- 
tion; No. 8, Brooklyn, Canarsie, Brownsville, East New York 
and Eastern Parkway Sections; No. 9, Brooklyn, Benson- 
hurst, Coney Island, Gravesend and Sheepshead Bay Sections; 
No. 10, Queens, Long Island City Section; No. 11, Rockaway, 
Rockaway Park, Far Rockaway and Arverne, Queens; No. 12, 
Woodhaven, Richmond Hill and Jamaica, Queens; No. 138, Col- 
lege Point, Whitestone and Flushing, Queens; No. 14, Maspeth, 
Winfield, Elmhurst, Newtown and Corona, Queens; No. 15, 
The Bronx, south of Tremont Ave. and 177th St.; No. 16 The 
Bronx, north of Tremont Ave. and 177th St.; No. 17 Richmond; 
No. 18, water-front deliveries in barge loads; No. 19, Croton 
Water Shed Region and Otisville, N. Y.; No. 20, Long Island 
Water Shed Region outside city limits. Tonnages required in 
the different zones are as follows: 








—Buckwheat— ; 
Zones Ege Stove Nut Broken Pea No. 1 No. 3 Bitu. 
il 3,038 354 144 324 2,800 200 1,300 265 
2 1,228 402 59 190 1,300 475 
3 1,191 249 193 500 1,150 3,100 1,550 
4 951 434 50 150 4,150 
5 2,064 1,606 84 100 650 4,256 8,215 180 
6 696 222 30 3,275 
4 588 398 50 1,000 220 
8 1,310 390 94 20 31,475 19,000 
9 284 159 22 1,000 800 
10 319 18 18 
11 246 10 
12 396 a 9 2 800 500 
13 140 15 9 Saker; 1,300 
14 720 96 31 
15 1,019 162 55 275 
16 1,519 154 19 102 2,045 2,300 5,000 2,500 
17 225 165 45 17,800 
18 4,200 2,915 2,535 33,800 14,260 20,415 
19 143 1,605 241 30 
20 400 18,650 
20,077 9,359 1,156 1,366 11,380 102,870 31,875 63,060 


Zone No. 3 also requires 450 tons of buckwheat No. 3 and zone 18, 600 tons of 
gascoal. Totalsin grosstons: anthracite, 178,533; mine-run, 63,060; gas, 600; 
grand total, 242,193. Address Contract Clerk, Room 1226, Municipal Build- 
ing, New York. 


New Busimess 


No. 713—Cinecinnati, Ohio—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived up to noon, May 25, by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Hamilton County, Ohio, for the purchase and 
delivery of smokeless coal at the Court House, Armory, 
Morgue and the Memorial Building. The contract is to run 
for a period of one year from June 15. All coal must be the 
best smokeless for steam and heating purposes and is to be 
delivered in such quantities and at such times as may be 
necessary. All bids must be accompanied by a bond in the 
sum of $300 or a certified check for $100. The County Com- 
missioners reserve the right to reject any or all bids. Address 
Clk. Al Reinhardt, Board of County Commissioners, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


No. 714—Toronto, Can.—The Queen’s Hotel is now taking 
bids for a year’s supply of heating coal and the contract will 
be closed within a week or two. Approximately 1700 tons 
will be required, and the average price paid is $4. Address 
Manager, Queen’s Hotel, Toronto, Can. 


+No. 715—New York, N. Y.—The Immigration Commission- 
rs at Ellis Island will receive bids until 10:20 a.m., May 24, 
for anthracite coal to cover their requirement during the en- 
suing year. Address Commissioners of Immigration, Ellis 
Island, New York Harbor, N. Y. 


+No. 716—Puget Sound, Washington, D. C.—Sealed bids 
will be received until 10 a.m., June 1, for furnishing 100 tons 
of foundry coke (Stock No. 5) to be delivered in covered light- 
ers alongside wharves at the navy yard, as may be directed. 
The deliveries are to be made during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, and within 30 days after receipt of order. (Gov- 
ernment Schedule No. 8261). Address Paymaster Gen. of the 
Navy Samuel McGowan, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Washington, D. C. 


+No. 717—Burlington, Lowa—The Board of Education at 
this place will contract about June 1 for 800 tons of mine- 
run coal and 1400 tons of lump. The call for bids is ad- 
vertised and the purchase usually made through local deal- 
ers. The current contract is being filled with Fulton County, 
Ill., mine-run at $2.35 per ton, and Franklin County, IIl., 6-in. 
lump at $3.20 per ton. Address Fuel Committee, Board of 
Education, Burlington, Iowa. 


No. 718—Toronto, Can.—The King Edward Hotel of this 
city is now in the market for 9000 tons of coal, the great 
bulk of which is bituminous. Tenders are not advertised for 
but the exact needs can be obtained by application. The usual 
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figure obtained is considerably less than $4. 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 


+No. 719—Revere, Mass.—Sealed proposals were received 
until noon, May 21, for furnishing coal required at the city 
buildings during the ensuing year. Specifications are on file 
at the office of the City Engineer. Address Mayor Arthur B. 
Curtis, Revere, Mass. 


+-No. 720—Baltimore, Md.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Lighthouse Inspector for furnishing 
anthracite and bituminous coal during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916. Blank proposals, etc., may be had on applica- 
tion. Address Lighthouse Inspector, Baltimore, Md. 


No. 721—Limoges, France—An inquiry was made at this 
office by a correspondent for a French concern who is desirous 
of getting in touch with American exporters of anthracite coal 
with a view to obtaining a supply during the continuance of 
the European war. Address Leonard Rouguart, 37 Murray 
St., New York. 


+No. 722—Toronto, Canada—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the Toronto General Hospital until May 25 for about 
8500 tons of bituminous screenings, 40 tons of anthracite 
stove, 25 tons of egg and 5 tons of nut. All coal to be of the 
best quality. Address Secy. and Treas. A. F. Miller, Toronto 
General Hospital, Toronto, Can. 


No. 723—Boston, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of the Lighthouse Inspector, Boston, Mass., until 
May 25, 1915, for furnishing anthracite and bituminous coal 
for use in the second lighthouse district for the fiscal year 
ending June 380, 1916. Blank proposals and particulars may 
be obtained on application. Address the Lighthouse Inspector, 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. . 


No. 724—Toronto, Can.—Bids will be received by the Lums- 
den Bldg. for a supply of coal from Aug. 30 until May 15. 
It is likely that all tenders will close before the end of May. 
Address, Building Superintendent, Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
Can. 


+#No. 725—Northampton, Mass.—Bids will be received by 
the county authorities until noon, June 1, for furnishing the 
coal required at the Court House, Jail and Hampshire County 
Sanatorium until Apr. 1, 1916. Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co.’s hard white ash coal is required, and deliveries 
are to be made in such quantities and at such times as re- 
quired. Address County Commissioners, Court House, North- 
ampton, Mass. - 


+No. 726—New York—Sealed bids will be received by Fire 
Commissioner Robert Adamson until 10:30 a.m., June 1, for 
furnishing and delivering anthracite coal for use on the Fire 
Boats of the Department, for the period ending Apr. 1, 1916. 
Blank forms and further information may be obtained on 
application. Address Robert Adamson, Fire Com., Municipal 
Bldg., New York City. 


+-No. 727—Muncie, Ind.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market some time during next month for 
approximately 1200 tons of West Virginia splint coal. The 
call for bids is advertised, and the business done on a com- 
petitive basis. Address Board of Education, 445 The Johnson, 
Muncie, Ind. 


+No. 728—Bryan, Ohio—Bids will be received by the Board 
of County Commissioners of this place until 1 p.m., June 8, for 
furnishing 125 tons of anthracite furnace coal. Address 
County Auditor C. R. Lowe, Bryan, Ohio. 


Address Manager, 








+No. 729—Vicksburg, Miss.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until noon, June 1, for furnishing about 10,000 tons of 
bituminous coal to contractor’s barges engaged in the Third 
Mississippi River District. Complete details and specifications 
may be had an application. Address Maj. Engrs. J. R. Slat- 
tery, U. S. Engr. Office, Third Mississippi River District, Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

+No. 730—Louisville, Ky.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until 3 p.m., May 26, for furnishing the 
annual supply of coal for the fiscal year beginning July 1. All 
bids must be accompanied by a certified check for varying 
amounts, dependent upon the amount of the bid. The require- 
ments are as follows: Western District, 1923 tons of nut and 
slack, 195 tons of lump, 115 tons of mine-run. Central Dis- 
trict, 3267 tons of nut and slack, 64 tons of lump, 837 tons of 
mine-run. Eastern District, 1087 tons of nut and slack, 127 
tons of lump, 383 tons of mine-run. Bids must include all: 
expenses incident to the delivery and storage of the coal. 
Full details and proposal forms may be obtained on applica- 
tion. Address Business Dir. Samuel D. Jones, Administration 
Bldg., Eighth and Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


No. 731—Toronto, Can.—The Prince George Hotel is said to 
be in the market for a year’s supply of bituminous coal. 
The average yearly consumption is 2000 tons. Address, Man- 
ager, Prince George Hotel, Toronto, Can. 
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No. 732—Marshall, Minn.—The Electric Light & Water 
Works Plant at this place will be in the market some time 
during June for about 20,000 tons of Elkhorn (Kentucky) 
screenings. The business is usually done at about $4.55 per 
ton, and the call for bids is always advertised. Address Supt., 
A. L. Fields, City Electric Light & Water Works Plant, Mar- 
shall, Minn. 


No. 733—Providence, R. I.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the Board of Control and Supply until 10 a.m., June 
10, for furnishing the coal supply. Specifications and informa- 
tion may be obtained on application. Address Secy. Gilbert 
R. Parker, Bd. of Control and Supply, Room 18, State House, 
Providence, R. I. 


+No. 734—Brookings, 8. D.—-The Light, Heat & Water De- 
partment at this place will be in the market some time dur- 
ing June for approximately 2000 tons of Wilmington (Illinois) 
coal. The contract is made on a competitive basis and is usu- 
ally closed at about $4.20 per ton delivered. Address Supt. 
A. W. Morton, Light, Heat & Water Dept., Brookings, S. D. 


+No. 735—Davenport, Iowa—The Board of Education here 
usually contracts the second Monday in June for its annual 
requirements of coal involving about 2200 tons of lump and 
700 tons of slack coal. The call for bids is advertised in the 
local papers and the business done on a competitive basis. 
Address Secy. J. D. McCollister, Bd. of Edu., 1144 Main St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


+No. 736—Covington, Ky.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market some time during June or July 
for about 500 tons of 2-in. lump coal. The call for bids is ad- 
vertised, and the coal bought in carload lots. The usual price 
is about $1.30 per ton at the mine. Address Business Dir. W. 
A. Shore, Bd. of Edu., Covington, Ky. 


+No. 737—Charleroi, Penn.—The Board of Education here 
received bids till 7 p.m., May 18, for furnishing approximately 
18,000 bu. of mine-run coal to be delivered to the various 
school buildings. Address Secy. T. M. Faddis, Bd. of School 
Directors, Charleroi, Penn. 


+No. 738—Flint, Mich.—Bids were received until 10 a.m., 
May 18, for furnishing the Michigan School for the Deaf at 
Flint, Mich., with approximately 2500 tons of bituminous 
coal during the year, beginning July 1. Specifications may be 
had on application. Address Steward H. R. Niles, Michigan 
School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 


+No. 739—Joliet, Il1l—The Board of School Inspectors at 
this place will contract some time during June or July for 
approximately 2500 tons of coal. Pana lump is being used at 
present which costs about $2.50 per ton delivered at the school 
buildings as required. The call for bids is advertised. Ad- 
dress Board of School Inspectors, Library Bldg., Joliet, Ill. 


+No. 740—San Antonio, Tex.—The Board of Education of 
this place will be in the market some time during June or 
July for their annual requirements of coal involving about 
750 tons. The best commercial McAlester lump coal is used, 
the current contract being closed on the basis of $6.85 per ton. 
About 600 tons is delivered in the summer, and the balance 
as required. The call for bids is advertised. Address Busi- 
ness Agent of the Board, Prudential Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 





+No. 741—Catasauqua, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the local Board of Education until 7:30 p.m., May 28, 
for furnishing 300 long tons of stove coal to the local schools. 
Address Secy. C. H. Riegel, Borough of Catasauqua, Cata- 
sauqua, Penn. 


No. 742—Saginaw, Mich.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market during the latter part of next 
month for their annual requirements of coal involving about 
1300 tons of steam lump and 2000 tons of slack. The lump 
coal is used at the Ward Schools and the Slack at the Train- 
ing School, the cost of the former being about $2.90 and the 
latter $2.30. The present contract on the lump coal is being 
supplied from the Caledonia Mines in Saginaw County, Mich- 
igan, and the slack is being furnished from the Bliss Mine in 
Swan Creek County. The call for bids is advertised and the 
business let on a competitive basis. Address Business Agt. 
W. E. Klumpp, Bd. of Edu., Saginaw, East Side, Mich. 


+#No. 743—Demopolis, Ala.—The Electric Light & Power 
Co. at this place will be in the market some time during next 
month, or in July, for their annual requirements of coal in- 
volving about 1500 tons of mine-run. The business is usually 
let at about $2.40, and the call for bids is advertised. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, Demopolis Electric Light & Power 
Co., Demopolis, Ala. 


+No. 744—Moultrie, Ga.—The Electric Light Department 
at this place will be in the market some time during the 
summer for their annual requirements of coal involving about 
200 tons of screened mine-run. It is understood that the 
business is not let to competitive bids and the current con- 
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tract is being filled at $3.20 per ton. 
City Light Dept., Moultrie, Ga. 


+#+#No. 745—Houston, Texas—The Board of Education here 
will be in the market about June 20 for their annual re- 
quirements of coal involving about 900 tons of Alabama 6-in. 
lump. The current contract is being filled at $4.65 per ton 
delivered at the buildings. The call for bids is advertised. 
Address Public School Board, Houston, Tex. 


+No. 746—Seattle, Wash.—The School Board at this place 
will be in the market some time during June or July for 
their annual requirements of coal involving about 8000 tons 
of mine-run. The present contract is being filled on Black 
Diamond coal at about $4.15 per ton delivered at the schools. 
The call for bids is advertised. Address the School Board, 347 
Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


+No. 747—Pittsburgh, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m., May 25, for furnishing the coal require- 
ments at nine different pumping stations and the Pittsburgn 
City Home and Hospital and the North Side City Home during 
the fiscal year beginning June 1. Specifications and blank 
forms may be had on application. All bids must be accom- 
panied by a suitable bond as provided by the city ordinances, 
Address Dir. F. P. Booth, Dept. of Supplies, 314 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


+No. 748—Detroit, Mich.—Sealed proposals will be received 
by the Dept., of Parks and Boulevards until May 24 for fur- 
nishing coal as follows: 1000 tons of bituminous nut, pea 
and slack for delivery at the Power Plant on Belle Isle 
Park; 300 tons of bituminous lump or smokeless lump, an- 
thracite, for delivery at the same place; 300 tons of smokeless 
lump for delivery to road rollers; 200 tons of anthracite stove 
or egg or smokeless lump for delivery at Palmer Park, Clark 
Park and City Barns. Address Secy. H. W. Bush, Dept. of 
Parks and Boulevards, 201 City Hall, Detroit, Mich. 


+No. 749—Perrysburg, N. Y.—Bids will-be received until 
May 29, for supplying the J. N. Adam Hospital at this place 
with 2500 tons of three-quarter bituminous coal and 500 tons 
of anthracite. Delivery to be made during the fiscal year 
beginning with July. Address Supt. Clarence L. Hyde, J. N. 
Adam Hospital, Perrysburg, N. Y. 


No. 750—Hartford City, Inmd.—The contract of the City 
Government for their fuel supply expires about the first of 
next month, and the City Council proposes testing out various 
grades of coal before closing a new contract. The present 
contract is with the Norfolk & Chesapeake Coal Co. on the 
basis of $1.10 per ton, f.o.b. mines. Several coal companies 
are investigating the possibilities of obtaining the business, 
which involves about two car loads a month. Address City 
Council, Hartford City, Ind. 


#+No. 751—Washington, D. C.—Sealed bids will be received 
until 10 a.m. June 1, by the United States Navy (Schedule 
8288, Steam Engineering) for furnishing anthracite and bi- 
tuminous coal during the fiscal year beginning June 30, as 
follows: Portsmouth Navy Yard 75 tons of pea; 150 tons of 
egg; 120 tons of stove. Boston Navy Yard 100 tons of an- 
thracite stove; 325 tons of egg coal, 5 tons pea coal. West 
Hingham (Mass.) Naval Magazine, 150 tons anthracite. Iona 
Island, N. Y., 2000 tons pea; 60 tons egg; 75 tons nut. Fort La 
Fayette, N. Y., 50 tons egg coal. Naval Hospital, N. Y., 2000 
tons of broken, best quality of white ash and 50 tons of stove 
same grade. Brooklyn, N. Y. 200 tons Cumberland coking 
coal. Philadelphia Navy Yard, 25 tons of anthracite nut; 
150 tons anthracite broken; 100 tons anthracite stove. Phila- 
delphia Naval Home. Quotations are requested on approxi- 
mately 2000 tons of anthracite, pea, buckwheat, rice and 
barley, deliveries to be made in 100 ton lots. Washington 
Navy Yard, 3000 tons egg coal; 150 tons of red ash stove; 300 
tons of white ash egg; 500 tons pea coal. Norfolk Navy Yard 
300 tons of anthracite broken; 85 tons of anthracite; 85 tons 
of white ash furnace. Norfolk Naval Hospital 150 tons of an 
thracite, 150 tons of white ash stove. Address Paymaster 
Gen. U. S. Navy Samuel McGowan, Washington, D. C. 


Address J. M. George, 





#No. 752—Washington, D. C.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the U. S. Navy (Schedule 8287, Ordnance, Construc- 
tion and Repair, and Steam Engineering) until 10 a.m., June l, 
for furnishing coke as follows: Portsmouth Navy Yard (Kit- 
tery, Me.) 100 tons, 72-hr. foundry, and 250 tons egg coke. 
Boston Navy Yard, 250 tons hard coke. Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
4000 bu. gas coke. Philadelphia Navy Yard, 120 tons nut 
coke; 500 tons Connellsville 72-hr. foundry. Washington 
Navy Yard, 1000 tons coke. Norfolk Navy Yard, 800 tons 72- 
hr. foundry coke. South Carolina Navy Yard, 450 tons cupola 
coke. Deliveries are to be made during the fiscal year be- 
ginning June 30. Address Paymaster Gen. of the Navy 
Samuel McGowan, Washington, D. C. 


#No. 753—Irvington, N. J—The Board of Education at this 
place received bids up to May 20 for supplying coal to the 
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As a result of a protest regarding the phrase- 
ology of the first call for bids, all proposals received were 
returned unopened, and new bids will be asked for. Address 
Chn. of the Supply Com. Bd. of Edu., George H. Smalley, 
Irvington, N. J. 

+No. 754—Edgewater, N. J.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until 8 p.m., May 28, for furnishing 
175 tons of anthracite egg coal for immediate delivery to the 
four schools in the borough. Address District Clk. Thomas 
F. Rigney, Municipal Bldg., River Rd., Edgewater, N. J. 


No. 755—Lakewood, Ohio—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until noon, June 8, for furnishing 
2000 tons of semibituminous coal to the local schools during 
the season 1915-16. Bids are requested on either lump or 
mine-run and are to include the cost of delivery to the various 
public schools and trimmed as directed. Specifications may 
be had on application, and bids must be submitted on blanks 
furnished for that purpose, accompanied by a certified check 
for $100. The successful bidder will be required to furnish a 
security bond for $1000. Address Clk. P. T. Harrold, Bd. of 
Edu., High School Bldg., Warren Rd., Lakewood, Ohio. 


local schools. 


Contracts Awarded 


*No. 367—Dunkirk, N. Y.—This contract (p. 566), which 
provides for furnishing the City Water Works with 8000 tons 
of nut and slack coal, has been awarded to the Valley Camp 
Coal Co. at $1.99 per ton. Address Secy. Baumgartner, Bd. of 
Water Comrs., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


#+No. 448—Springfield, Mass.—This contract (pp. 627, 834, 
875), which provides for furnishing the Ordnance Department 
of the Springfield Armory with coal during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, has been awarded to the Maynard Coal Co., 
Springfield, Mass., at $7.25 for anthracite nut and $7 for egg 
coal. The prices are per short ton. Address Major Ordnance 
Dept. Samuel Hof, Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 


+#No. 465—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (pp. 627, 707, 794, 
875), which provides for furnishing the Board of Education 
‘with 75,000 tons of bituminous coal, has beeen awarded to the 
Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co. at $1.91% per ton. The bid of the 
Bald Eagle Mining Co. was the same as the Polar Wave Co., 
but the latter’s superior facilities won it the contract. Ad- 
dress Supply Commissioner, 3431 School St., St. Louis, Mo. 


#+No. 520—Jeffersonville, Ind.—-This contract (pp. 666, 707), 
which provides for furnishing the Depot Quartermaster’s 
Corps with fuel requirements during the year commencing 
July 1, has been awarded to the Taylor Coal Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., at 85c. per short ton, f.o.b. mines for straight mine-run 
coal. Address Depot Quartermaster Maj. Joseph T. Davidson, 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 


+No. 602—Beverly, Mass.—This contract (p. 795), which 
provides for furnishing the local City Government with an- 
thracite and bituminous coal, has been awarded as follows: 
J. J. Harrigan, 750 tons of Lackawanna stove at $7.25 and 
nut at $7.50 (deliveries on this latter business are to be 
made in quarter-ton lots as directed). John Girdler, 900 
tons of egg at $7.15 and broken at $6.90 Sprague Breed & 
Brown Co., 2500 tons of New River coal at $4.61. Address 
Clk. of Coms. Frederick B. Browning, Beverly, Mass. 


4No. 604—Newton, Iowa—This contract (p. 795), which 
provides for furnishing the City Electric Light Plant and 
Water Works with coal during the fiscal year beginning June 
1, has been awarded as follows: The Newton Coal Co., $2.48 
per ton for mine-run coal delivered in bins at the Electric 
Plant; IT. J. Kating, $3.29 per ton for mine-run coal delivered 
in bins at the Water Works Plant. Address City Clk. C. G. 
Finch, Newton, Iowa. 


+#+No. 605—New York, N. ¥Y.— This contract (p. 795), which 
provides for furnishing 650,000 lb. of egg coal for delivery at 
the city Asphalt Plant, has been awarded to the Meyer, 
Denker Sinram Co., at $1755. The William Farrell & Sons 
bid $2.90 per ton or gross of $1885. Burns Bros. bid was $2.97 
per ton or $1980.50. Address Pres. of the Borough Marcus 
Marks, Room 2034, Municipal Bldg., New York. 


+No. 611—Ada, Minn.—This contract (p. 795), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Local Water & Light Plant with coal 
during the fiscal year terminating Apr. 1, 1916, has been 
awarded to a local dealer. The price was $3.30 f.o.b. Duluth, 
or Superior, for Youghiogheny, screened lump coal. We are 
advised that the purchasers were unable to obtain any com- 
petitive bids on this contract, the five proposals submitted, 
all quoting the same price. Address Clk. Peter Sharpe, Water 
& Light Com., Ada, Minn. 


+No. 631—Milwaukee, Wis.—This contract (p. 795), which 
Provides for furnishing coal to the Department of Public 
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Works, has been awarded to Frank Gross, Jr., at $2.97% per 
ton. Address Deputy Com. of Pub. Wks. Percy Braman, Dept. 
of Pub. Wks., Milwaukee, Wis. 


+No. 632—Phillipsburg, N. J.—This contract (p. 796), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
its fuel requirements for the ensuing year, has been awarded 
on the following basis: Stove, $6.05; chestnut, $6.20; pea, $7.45, 
all per gross ton. Address Secy. Geo. W. Smith, Board of 
Education, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


+No. 633—Hot Springs, S. D.—This contract (p. 796), which 
provides for furnishing the National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers with 9000 tons of lignite coal, has been 
awarded to Peter Kooi, Kooi, Wyo., at $3.40 for mine-run coal. 
This was the only bid received on this contract. Address 
Treas. and Quartermaster William H. Stanley, N. H. D. V. S., 
Hot Springs, S. D. 

+No. 639—Boston, Mass.—This contract (p. 796), which 
provides for furnishing the Franklin Union Building with 
approximately 200 tons of coal has been awarded to F. C. 
Warren & Bradford Co., at $4.17 per ton, with a guarantee 
of 14,300 B.t.u. The City Fuel Co. bid $4.24 on a guarantee 
of 14,400 B.t.u., and the Staples Coal Co. $4.23 on a guarantee 
of 24.5000 6.00: Address, Pres. Richard Olney, Franklin 
Foundation, Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 





Contract Notes 


Argentina—Beginning Apr. 1, 1915, the Central Cordoba 
Ry. will burn wood instead of coal in its locomotives. The 
road has been importing 80,000 to 100,000 tons of Welsh coal 
a year at Rosario. The Santa Fé and Government lines al- 
ready consume considerable quantities of wood fuel and, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, other companies are considering 
its use. 





Spain—An American consular officer in Spain transmits 
the names and addresses of a number of leading coal im- 
porters and merchants in his district. Correspondence should 
be conducted in Spanish. 


Germany—Germany has notified Sweden that coal will 
hereafter be regarded as unconditional contraband. Six neu- 
tral colliers, it is stated, are now held by the Germans, whose 
aim is supposedly to stop the exportation of coal to Scan- 
dinavia. 


New York—tThe recent announcement that B. Nicoll & Co., 
of this city, has been appointed exclusive sales agent of the 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation for the territory in the United 
States and Canada north of the Ohio River and Hampton 
Roads, Va., was of much interest to the trade. L. G. Bruder, 
the Chicago manager of Nicoll & Co. will look after the sales, 
which will be vigorously pushed. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The bids for supplying 1000 gross tons of 
mine-run bituminous coal for the Buffalo Post Office were: 
Marine Coal Corporation, $2.85; Buffalo Fuel Co., $2.88; 
Spaulding & Spaulding, $2.88; Fairmont Coal Co., $2.90. 


Lyon, France—Direct shiploads of anthracite come from 
time to time from England. Both English and Belgian anthra- 
cite are used here in large quantities, and they sell at an 
average price of from 7 to 8 francs ($1.35 to $1.55) per 100 
kilograms (220.46 1b.) in normal times, although the price 
at present has increased about 25.% 


Railroad Coal Cars—On June 30, of last year, there were 
899,314 coal cars in the United States having an aggregate 
capacity of 40,583,490 tons. The average number of freight 
cars per 1000 mi. of line was 10,121, 


Leominster, Mass.—The Hadley Coal Co., at this place, has 
been awarded the contract to furnish the local public schools 
with coal during the ensuing year at $7.25 per ton for egg 
and $7.35 per ton for stove. 


Albany, N. Y.—According to press reports, the contract 
for furnishing the filtration plant and Quackenbush pumping 
station at this place has been awarded to the C. M. Stuart 
Coal Co., at $28,780. 


Great Britain—The committee of the British Board of 
Trade which has been investigating the state of the coal 
trade has recommended as follows: (1) That exports to neu- 
tral countries should be restricted. (2) That steps be taken 


at once to consult with local public bodies regarding the: 


question of accumulating large storage reserves of coal in 
or near London for use of the small consumers next winter. 
(3) That freight rates on interned steamers be reduced. (4) 
That enemy ships condemned by the prize court be taken 
over by the Government and used for coal transport. (5) 
That the Government assume control of the output of col- 
lieries during the balance of the war, should prices not soon 
return to a more reasonable level. 
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By the Business Manager 


CG HE .OUTSIDES POINT 
OF VIEW” is a healthy 
one for each and all of us 

to get once in a while. 


Just because we are in the coal business is no 
reason why we shouldn’t be interested in a 
whole lot outside of it. 


In ‘‘Advertising and Selling’ for May, 
HERBERT N. Casson, writes, along this line: 


“It is physically impossible for a man to 
see more than two sides of a square house at 
one time. It is necessary to project oneself 
mentally to imagine the other sides. But 
to have it under really close observation, 
you must have someone else kelp you, from 
a different vantage point than your own. 


The same thing is true of business. No or- 
ganization can hope to see all its sides un- 
aided. It must have outside point of view, 
or work on a distorted basis. 


This is the rock on which thousands of 
stubborn business men split. And this is 
the magnificent opportunity which scores 
of brainy men have seized to wrest leader- 
ship from those too dull to see their own 
benefit. 


It is a matter of history that general im- 
provements come from outside and that 
detail improvements come from inside. 
For instance— 

Field was a merchant, yet he laid the first 
ocean. cable. 


Bell was a professor of elocution, yet he in- 
vented the telephone. 


Carnegie was a railroad official, yet he be- 
came the richest steel maker in the world. 


Judge Gary is a lawyer, yet he is at the head 
of the American Steel Trust. 


Allis was an auditor, yet he created the 
Allis-Chalmers Works at Milwaukee. 


Ingersoll, who gave the world good cheap 





watches, was not a watchmaker. 


Selden, who secured the first automobile 
patent, was a lawyer. 


Eastman, creator of the Kodak, was a bank 
clerk. 


Harriman, the greatest of American railway 
organizers, was a stock broker. 


Even in the larger affairs of national history 
we find this extraordinary law. Cromwell, 
for instance, was an outsider; he was not 
born of royal blood; and Napoleon, who 
put kings up and pulled kings down until 


they sent him to St. Helena, was an outsider. 


The most desirable thing in the world is 
balance. Balance means sanity, it also 
It is the balanced man and 
the balanced business that win—aided by 


the outside point of view to achieve such 


means Success. 


balance.”’ 
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HOPE TRATES MM 


Unintentional Distortion 


\ ) YE have recalled 
many times the 
accompanying 
observation of Pascal’s in 
following the testimony 
developed by the Federal 
Industrial Relations Com- 
mission and we have won- 
dered what might be the 
effect of placing that re- 
mark on a wall conspicu- 
ously before all of the 
witnesses as they give 
testimony. 


Any one can talk inter- 
estingly if questioned as 
to his opinion about some- 
one else, but such testi- 
mony as a rule has little value beyond its 
power to entertain; and yet more than half of 
the commission’s questions, at least so far as 
the mining industry is concerned, could be 
answered by pure gossip. 


If we substitute thought for “‘said’’ in Pascal’s 
remark, it would no longer hold water; who 
believes that the majority of Union men in 
Colorado or elsewhere look upon the operators 
of coal mines as being one-half as black as they 
are so willing to picture them? 


It does not necessarily follow that such testi- 
mony is rehearsed beforehand “with malice 
aforethought”’ any more than it follows that 
ordinary gossip originates from evil intent. 
It just happens that the normal human mind 
has a way of being led far afield by the imagi- 
nation if the imagination is given half a chance. 


SEUUPECUE CUE CUOUCE UTE EUUE OUT EUUUEEE EEUU ERCP ELUEU DEY ERT EATOOSC COU EEA LEOOTOU OUD OAUOREOERSU EUS EEA DEA DEA EES OSE COS ORES ERAS DEEDES 


[Sholdeit to be <a 
fact that if all per- 
sons knew what 
each said 
other there would 
not be four friends 
in the worid. 
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This quotation ts a bit of wisdom left by Pascal, who de- 
voted several years of his life to the collecting of proverbs. 


The truth of this has 
been brought out time 
and again in public hear- 
ings held by boards of 
arbitration, and it is even 
used as an argument 
by most, if not all, the op- 
ponents of arbitration. 


of the 


An employee that has 
been contented with his 
surroundings and condi- 
tions of employment is 
more than liable to give 
the most startling testi- 
mony, providing the aud- 
ience seems to demand it 
and the questions suggest 
it. After the hearing is 
concluded, the man himself will probably not 
be able to give any satisfactory explanation 
for his action if questioned. 


And yet of hearings and investigations there 
is apparently to be no end. We are all too 
apt to see only the abuse of a thing. The 
abuse is nothing against the proper use. 


Out of the present world-wide turmoil let us 
hope there will come an era of moral fellowship 
for employer and employee, as well as an age 
of good-will on the part of great nations. Then 
benefactors will forget what they have given, 
and beneficiaries will remember what they 
have received. Laws will be created to reform 
the individual rather than to punish him. 


Crime will be treated preventively rather 
than retributively. 
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By Wits P. THomas* 


SY NOPSIS—Description of a comparatwely new 
operation where advanced ideas in the matter of 
concrete and steel construction have been carried 
out. Electric howsting and electric haulage are 
employed. The system of screening and picking 
the coal is quite efficient. 





Situated 40 miles south of Des Moines, Iowa, on the 
Rock Island “Short Line” is the Electra mine of the 
Consohdated Indiana Coal Co. This company, which is 
owned by the Rock Island R.R. through stock ownership, 
has approximately 4500 acres of Iowa coal, the bulk of 
which lies in Marion County. Electra mine, which is one 
of the most modern plants in the Middle West, was lo- 
cated in the center of the company’s holdings to serve 
as the central power plant for all future developments in 
the field. Power is also sold to nearby towns for hght- 
ing purposes and commercial use. 

As the country is quite rough considerable heavy grad- 
ing was required to construct the gravity yards, which 
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the shaker to the lump-track direct. Mine-run coal can 
also be loaded over this chute by covering the bars with 
flat sheets. The shaker screen, which is connected by 
toggles with an electric motor, makes slack, egg and lump. 
coal. The egg coal, which carries practically all of the 
dirt and impurities, is run over a picking table to insure 
a thoroughly clean preparation. 

The tipple is so arranged that if necessary the egg 
coal can be loaded in box cars as well as the lump. If 
there should be a temporary shortage of cars the slack coal 
can be run into a 200-ton capacity storage bin which is. 
located directly in front of the boiler plant. This bin is 
also used as storage for boiler coal, the slack being spouted 
direct to the stoker hopper. This location of the storage 
bin is economical as it serves a double purpose. 


BoILeR AND ENGINE Rooms 


The boiler and engine rooms are located a short distance 
from the tipple and adjacent to the mine tracks. The 
buildings are of brick-and-steel construction. The ends 
of the buildings are of corrugated iron so that they can be 





TIPPLE AND STORAGE BIN 


have a capacity of 75 empty cars and 75 loads. Track 
scales were installed for the weighing of empty and 
loaded cars, accurate weights thus being secured. 
THE MINE TIprie 

The tippie wnich spans three tracks is constructed of 
steel throughout, the headframe having a concrete cover- 
ing to prevent corrosion from moisture and gases rising 
out of the shaft. In order to better control the dumping 
of the coal, the hoisting engineer is located in the tipple, 
standing directly in front of the dump. He is thus en- 
abled to use a speed in dumping which will secure proper 
screening over the bars with a minimum breakage of the 
coal. After being dumped the coal passes over a 6x12- 
ft. bar screen. The bars in this screen have a 13-in. 
spacing, the lump going into the weigh-pan. 

This weigh-pan is provided with a two-way gate. Dump- 
ing one way, the coal passes to the shaker screen ; dumping 
the other way, the coal passes over a chute suspended over 
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*Mining engineer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


INTERIOR OF SHOP 


readily taken down whenever it is necessary to install addi- 
tional equipment. The boiler room at present contains 
two Geary 300-hp. water-tube boilers equipped with Illi- 
nois chain-grate stokers, feed-water heater and feed pumps. 
in duplicate. Draft is furnished by a steel stack 5 ft. in 
diameter and 135 ft. in height. The ashes from the stok- 
ers drop off at the rear end of the boilers into a small hop- 
per and are blown out through an 8-in. pipe by steam into 
a ravine back of the boiler plant. 

The engine-room equipment consists of a 660-kw. Gen- 
eral Electric generator driven by a Curtis condensing 
steam turbine, a 100-kw. motor-generator set for haulage 
and mining machines and the hoisting engine, which is 
driven by a 350-hp. induction motor using 2300 volts. 
In the basement of this building are located the vacuum 
pump and condenser. One interesting feature of this 
boiler and engine-room installation is that one man op- 
erates it all, even to the disposal of the boiler-plant ashes. 
Hoisting is done through a concrete shaft, the concrete: 
being cast around a steel framework. The design of this: 
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View At SHAFT BoTtoM SHOWING STEEL TIMBERING 


shaft was made by Carl Scholz, generai manager of the 
company, and is something entirely new in concrete con- 
struction. The design gives great strength and large clear- 
ances for the passage of air while hoisting is taking place. 
The coal seam is reached in the shaft at a depth of 185 
ft. The second opening to the underground workings is 
through a slope driven at an angle of 17 deg. Here steel 
timbering is used, and a concrete partition divides the 
slope into two compartments, one of which is used for 
an airway and the other as a manway. ‘The second com- 
partment is also used to handle supplies into the mine. 
With this arrangement it is possible to handle coal 
through the shaft the full 8 hours without interruption. 
THe Suarr Borrom 

The shaft bottom is 16 ft. wide, double tracked and 
timbered with steel, the caging being done from one side 
on gravity tracks. The empties are elevated by two-car 
hauls to such a height that they run by gravity back to 
the main east and west haulage roads, where they are 
picked up by the motors. All of the main haulage as well 
as most of the gathering is done with electric motors. The 
seam is quite rolling, resulting in grades as high as 12 
per cent. against the loads in some rooms. Where this is 
the case gathering motors with independent-driven crabs 
are used to bring the cars to the entries. 


Motor AND Trip ENTERING SHAFT BOTTOM 


Quite a little steel timbering has been done, especially 
on permanent air-courses. Main haulage roads which have 
a 36-in. gage are laid with 25-lb. steel on 4x5-in. wooden 
ties. Room tracks are laid with 16-lb. steel placed on 
steel ties. These ties are found to be of great advantage 
in the low coal as they take up very little in height and 
are more economical than wooden ties because they may be 
used over and over. <A telephone system connects the un- 
derground workings with the mine office, power house and 
shop as well as the tipple. 

Pick and machine mining are both in use. Machine 
mining is done with shortwall machines which cut rooms 
with a double track and a 60-ft. face. It has been found 
that the roof stands as well under these conditions, if the 
timbering is done properly, as it formerly did in a 25-ft. 
room. 

Miners’ dwellings have been built about a half a mile 
from the plant, each house being of different design and 
painted a color different from the house adjoining. The 
effect is pleasing to the eye and gives each place an indi- 
viduality of its own. Hach house has a large lot with am- 
ple space for a garden in the rear. Water is supplied 
from a large reservoir to the whole townsite. The man- 
agement’s idea in building a superior class of houses is 
to attract a better class of men and to promote better 
living conditions. The plan seems to have been successful. 
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By JOHN VERNER* 





SY NOPSIS—Objection to use of facts of limited 
application to establish a general rule. <A brief 
outline of facts essential to explosive combustion. 
The Eskmeals tests taken for illustration. Effect 
of draft to produce and maintain explosive com- 
bustion. The counter-current theory defended. 
The condition of the air factor important. The 
Illinois investigations. Haplosion in a drift mine. 
The Royalton explosion. Influence of temperature 
and barometer on explosive conditions in mines. 
The position of the cannon in a testing gallery 1m- 
portant. The results and hasty conclusions in the 
Bruceton tests. 





In the introductory remarks of Bulletin 83, issued by 
the Bureau of Mines and entitled “‘The Humidity of Mine 
Air,” having special reference to coal mines in Illinois, 
the following statement appears: 

Experiments in the gas-and-dust gallery at the Pittsburgh 
testing station of the Bureau of Mines verified the fact that 
certain dusts that explode violently when dry are rendered 
inert by proper humidification of the atmosphere within the 
gallery, and the importance of humidity as a factor in limit- 
ing the inflammability of coal dust in a mine is demonstrated 
by the fact that there has never been in Illinois a dust 
explosion during the summer months, whereas the records 
show a number of dust explosions during cold weather. It 
is easy to see that the warm moisture-laden air that enters 
a mine in the summer must deposit moisture on cooling, 
whereas the cold and relatively dry air that enters in winter 
must take up moisture as it becomes heated in traveling 
through the mine. 

The ex parte presentation of a case should not be de- 
pended on to ascertain the full truth, as in many instances 
such presentation may be positively misleading. Some of 
the facts given in the above statement apply only to con- 
ditions peculiar to coal mines in Illinois and do not apply 
to conditions in mills in the same state where dust explo- 
sions have occurred and their occurrence was also confined 
to the cold season of the year. 

The use of these facts of limited application, with the 
obvious intention of creating the impression that the 
principal cause of all dust explosions in Illinois was the 
increased dryness of the dust in winter, is objectionable ; 
because, although the facts may seem to furnish a plau- 
sible and easy reason for the persistent occurrence of ex- 
plosions in the mines during the colder months, they fail 
utterly to explain the likewise persistent occurrence of ex- 
plosions in the mills in winter, and therefore the truth of 
the inference suggested in the bulletin becomes a matter 
of doubt even if it is applied to mines only. 


INITIATION AND PROPAGATION OF AN EXPLOSION 


There can be but one process of starting and propagat- 
ing explosive combustion, and it must be essentially the 
same under all conditions. It must be fundamentally the 
same whether such combustion takes place in a mill or a 
mine or whether the primary igniting agent is a spark, 
a gas flame, a mine fire, a blownout shot or an explosion 
of firedamp. 

In order to discover this process there must first be a 


thorough understanding of the fundamental facts. Ex- 





*Former state mine inspector, Chariton, Iowa. 


plosive-dust combustion is possible only when the follow- 
ing essential factors are present to participate in its pro- 
duction: 1. Flame. 2. Combustible dust. 3. An air cur- 
rent or draft toward the source of heat, to bring the dust 
and air in contact with the flame. 

It is true that the fineness and’ dryness sf the combust- 
ible dust determine in a measure its inflammability and 
ease of ignition. 
it is not sufficient of itself to cause explosion, which is 
determined by the rate and completeness of the combus- 
tion ; and these invariably depend on (1) the temperature 
of the flame producing ignition and (2) the character of 
the air supply or draft that brings the dust in contact with 
the flame. 

ILLUSTRATION FURNISHED IN THE ESKMEALS TESTS 

The following case will serve as a fair illustration to 
show the process by which combustion is brought to the 
explosive point. In some of the tests in the Eskmeals 
gallery resulting in explosion a gas flame was about 10 ft. 
in length and a foot in diameter. The dust was placed 
on shelves and was put in suspension by the shelves being 
upset after the gas was lighted. There was no mechani- 
cally produced draft, but it is clear that as soon as the 
gas was lighted the air commenced to move toward the 
flame. It is obvious also that this movement of air or 
draft carried with it some of the dust in suspension, which 
was thus brought in contact with the flame. The ignition 
of the dust enlarged ‘he flame and increased the heat, and 
this condition in turn caused a stronger draft, which fur- 
nished a greater air and dust supply to further increase 
the rapidity, range and temperature of the combustion. 
This progressive process continued until the temperature 
reached the required point and the air and dust supply 
provided by the draft was large enough to cause the first 
manifestation of explosive combustion. 

it has been suggested that the presence of draft to bring 
dust in contact with the flame is not necessary under the 
assumption that explosive combustion is produced by con- 
ductivity or radiation; or, in other words, that the con- 
tinued explosive ignition of the dust particles occurs in 
about the same manner as the ignition of a train of gun- 
powder, strung along the ground and fired at one end. 
However, the results of numerous experiments have shown 
the fallacy of this view. 


CoNCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM THE ESKMEALS TESTS 


Evidence that the propagation of explosive combustion 
is produced essentially by the same process that produced 
the first manifestation of explosive combustion in the 
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gas-flame test may be found in Dr. Wheeler’s letter, Coan 
Ack, Vol. 6, p. 761, regarding the effects observed during 
the progress of certain experiments made at Eskmeals. 
Following is a brief quotation from the letter: 


The first air movement is the concussion wave from the 
cannon (which travels with the speed of sound 
the temperature of the gallery). There is then a pause of 
maybe a second or two before a rushing noise is heard, and 
flame can be seen (through small holes in the side of the 
gallery). When the flame reaches within 150 or 200 ft. of 
the open end of the gallery these “spurts” and “halts” are 
manifested by corresponding outbursts of smoke and in- 
rushes of air at the open end. There is an interval some- 
times of several seconds between successive spurts of the 
flame. 


But although this is a favorable factor, » 
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It will be noted that in the tests referred to in Dr. 
Wheeler’s letter the primary means of ignition was a 
blownout shot and, in the other test mentioned above, it 
was a gas flame. Essentially the same ultimate effects were 
produced in each case, the only difference being that in the 
former a shorter method was used of getting the explosion 
under way, because the blownout shot practically took the 
place of the first manifestation of explosive combustion in 
the gas-flame test, thus cutting out the preliminary stages 
leading up to the production of the first explosive effects 
in the latter case. Then, as surrounding conditions were 
the same, the action and effects of the blownout shot in 
one test and of the first manifestation of explosive com- 
bustion in the other were also substantially alike, in kind 
if not in degree, and therefore the process of flame propa- 
gation must have been the same in both. That the propa- 
gation of flame was not effected by conductivity or radia- 
tion is clearly shown in Dr. Wheeler’s letter, for had this 
been the case, there would have been no “interval, some- 
times of several seconds, between successive spurts of the 
flame.” 

Dr. Wheeler’s observations show that there was no dif- 
ference, except perhaps in the magnitude of the immediate 
effects produced by the explosion either from the cannon 
or any subsequent explosive combustion of the dust. 
Hence, the immediate effects of the shot from the cannon 
can be considered as typical of all. The first of these 
effects was the concussion wave from the cannon, which 
drove the air and dust away from and beyond the reach 
of the flame. The latter, being thus more or less cut off 
from the necessary air and fuel supply, was halted in its 
progress and began to shrink. As a result its temperature 
and the temperature of the immediate surroundings de- 
creased. This condition caused the formation of a par- 
tial vacuum around the dwindling flame that not only 
arrested the further progress of the concussion wave, but 
caused a reflex air movement or counter-current to set in 
toward the flame. This counter-current again brought 
sufficient air and dust into contact with the flame to cause 
a renewal of explosive combustion. 


Errect oF Drarr To Propuce EXPLOSIVE COMBUSTION 
AND PROPAGATION 


It will be seen, therefore, that there was no essential 
difference between the process of propagation and the proc- 
ess by which the first manifestation of explosive combus- 
tion was effected in the gas-flame test. In the latter case 
the draft that brought the air and dust into contact with 
the flame—a draft caused by the effects of heat only—was 
comparatively sluggish and weak, while in the other case 
the draft or counter-current due to both the combined 
effects of heat and the partial vacuum formed about the 
flame moved more quickly and was of greater force. 

As the explosion progressed, in addition to the partial 
vacuum about the flame due to the contraction following 
each subsequent explosive combustion, another partial 
vacuum developed in the area behind the flame. These 
two vacuums are separate phenomena, although they may 
act in conjunction to a greater or less extent. However, 
their combined action is not essential in the process of 
propagation, for it was shown above that the effects of the 
partial vacuum immediately in front and about the flame 
were alone sufficient to cause a counter-current strong 
enough to provide an adequate air and fuel supply for the 
further enlargement of the flame and the renewal of ex- 
plosive combustion. 
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It should be understood that in all the tests at Ksk- 
meals, in which the alternate spurts and halts of the flame 
were observed and where the alternate outrushes of dust 
and smoke and inrushes of air were both visible and aud- 
ible, the gallery was open at one end and closed at the 
other, the cannon being located near the closed end. Every 
one of these tests furnished unmistakable and conclusive 
proof of the presence of the counter-current. But there 
were other tests at Eskmeals with both ends of the gallery 
open, and regarding their results Dr. Wheeler states in his 
letter to which I have referred: “No such phenomena 
(alternate spurts and halts of flame, etc.) occur when the 
gallery is so arranged that air can enter freely behind the 
flame.” 


INFLUENCE OF THE COUNTER-CURRENT 


This closing statement in Dr. Wheeler’s letter has been 
offered as conclusive proof of the faultiness of the counter- 
current theory, Coat AGr, Jan. 9, p. 94, one writer even 
claiming that there could be no counter-current in a mine 
having two openings. In answer to that claim I will only 
mention the fact that in the second Lick Branch explosion 
the presence of the counter-current was convincingly 
proved, and that mine had at least three openings to the 
surface. The fact that a thing is not readily distinguished 
is not sufficient proof that it does not exist. Under certain 
conditions, for instance, the exhalations and inhalations of 
a man may be plainly visible and audible, while under 
other conditions “no such phenomena occur.” Now it 
would be absurd to suggest that, because the inhalations 
and exhalations could not easily be distinguished, the 
man had ceased to breathe. 

When the retarding and reflexive influence of the par- 
tial vacuum formed in the wake of the flame is materially 
reduced or perhaps entirely removed, by the access of air 
from the rear, the following changes in effects may be 
reasonably expected: 1. A longer forward reach of the 
flame at each manifestation of explosive combustion. 2. 
A concussion wave of greater force preceding the flame. 
These changes in effects, however, do not change the proc- 
ess of propagation. At each manifestation of explosive 
combustion the concussion wave again forces the air and 
dust beyond the reach of the flame and the latter halts 
and recedes because its air and fuel supply is momentarily 
eut off. The partial vacuum formed in front and about 
the flame is still of sufficient force to cause a counter-cur- 
rent to set in, which brings again into contact with the 
flame the air and fuel required for its propagation. ‘The 
range of this counter-current is probably shorter and its 
action quicker and more powerful. The intervals between 
successive “halts” and “spurts” of the flame, instead of 


. lasting sometimes several seconds, according to Dr. Wheel- 


er’s observations, are now of such short duration that 
neither these nor the action of the counter-current can be 
distinguished by the human eye. 

INFLUENCE OF THE CONDITION OF THE AIR FAcTOR 

In view of the above it appears that the condition of 
the air factor, considered both in a physical and chemical 
sense, is of much greater importance and influence in 
starting and propagating explosive combustion than the 
condition of the suspended dust. Much stress has been 
laid on the necessity of dust suspension in order to pro- 
duce explosive effects, yet in many tests where the dust 
was in suspension above the flame explosive combustion 
failed to develop, while in other tests made under the same 
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surroundings, and employing the same kind of dust and 
the same means of ignition, explosive combustion was 
produced in every test without fail when the air and dust 
were forced into close contact with the flame by draft. 
The former tests furnish additional proof that explosive 
combustion is not effected by conductivity or radiation, 
while the latter tests give further evidence that draft 
action determines explosive combustion and controls its 
magnitude. 


THE ILLINOIS CoAL-MINE INVESTIGATIONS 


If the investigations made by the Bureau of Mines in 
Illinois had been of broader scope and due consideration 
had been given not only to the effects of seasonal changes 
on the state of the dust in mines, but also to the effects of 
these changes on air and draft conditions affecting the 
initiation, propagation and intensity of dust combustion, 
perhaps a different conclusion would have been reached 
regarding the cause of the persistent occurrence of explo- 
sions in that state during cold weather than the conclusion 
presented in Bulletin 83. Ample proof could have been 
found in Illinois to show that the state of the dust is not 
the all-important thing. 

At the Waukegan starch works three very violent and 
disastrous dust explosions have occurred during a period 
of ten years. Like mine explosions, all have occurred dur- 
ing cold weather—two in February and one in the latter 
part of November. The fact is shown that the state of 
the dust in the starch works was not appreciably affected 
by seasonal influences and remained substantially in the 
same state of dryness the vear round. Under the cir- 
cumstances the explanation given in Bulletin 83 that the 
difference in dust conditions accounts for the persistent 
occurrence of explosions in Illinois in winter and for their 
equally persistent absence in summer can have no applica- 
tion in the Waukegan case. 

If the fact is accepted that draft-action determines the 
magnitude of explosive combustion, then we have an ex- 
planation that will account satisfactorily for the marked 
prevalence of dust explosions in winter, irrespective of the 
fact whether they occurred in a mill, a mine or any other 
place; because it is a matter of common knowledge that 
air conditions and draft-action are much more favorable 
and effective for inciting and hastening combustion in 
winter than in summer. Many years ago Peckham and 
Peck, after investigating the Minneapolis mills explosion, 
called attention to the danger of a draft carrying dust 
and proved that draft was essential in producing explo- 
sive combustion. 


EXPLOSION IN A NEWLY OPENED Drirt MINE 


Richard Newsam told of an explosion that oceurred in 
Illinois, Jan. 31, 1907, in a newly opened mine drift. The 
distance from the drift mouth to the face where the shot 
was fired was 103 yd., and the drift was wet the entire 
distance, the water dripping from the roof. There was 
no gas and no dry dust. The flame extended through the 
entire length of the entry and 20 ft. beyond the opening. 
What proof can be found in the conditions surrounding 
this explosion to support the claim that the dryness of 
the dust was the principal cause of all dust explosions in 
Illinois? The explosion occurred in midwinter, air con- 
ditions and draft-action were especially favorable and 
effective in supporting explosive combustion and the Hsk- 
meals tests proved the presence in that drift of strong 
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inrushes of air or counter-currents that stirred up the wet 
dust and brought it in contact with the flame. 


THe Royatron MINE EXPLOSION 


The explosion in the Royalton mine occurred on Oct. 
27, 1914, about 7:25 am. It is supposed that the explo- 
sion was primarily caused by the ignition of a body of 
gas, but there appears to be no definite proof to that effect. 
Regarding dust conditions it is stated that there was but 
little dust and that the requirements of the Illinois mining 
law with regard to dampening the dust had been carried 
out. Regarding weather conditions Oscar Cartlidge, man- 
ager of the Springfield mine-rescue station, makes the fol- 
lowing statement, Coan AGE, Jan. 16, p. 116: 


The barometer at Royalton, at 7:30 a.m., registered as fol- 
lows, the readings being corrected to a sea-level basis: Oct. 
26, 29.98 in.: Oct. 27, 30.42 in.; Oct. 28, 30.15 in. This indicates 
a rise of 0.44 in. in the 24 hr. preceding the explosion. 


Another report stated, “The morning was particularly 
cold and windy.” 

Considering briefly the effect of weather conditions in 
the Royalton mine we find that, as the weight of the oxygen 
content of a cubic foot of air increases proportionately to 
the decrease in the absolute temperature of the air, a given 
space in the mine could contain a greater number of 
pounds of oxygen for the support of combustion in winter 
than in summer, and with the same number of revolutions 
of the fan per minute a materially larger quantity of air 
would be passing through the mine on a cold than on a hot 
day. 


INFLUENCE OF OUTSIDE TEMPERATURE TO FACILITATE 
EXPLOSION 


The effects of temperature on the manner of the flow of 
air in a mine are very marked. If the men in charge of 
the Royalton mine_will select a place on the intake, say 
14 mile inby from the downcast shaft, and measure at 
convenient intervals the velocities of the air current at 
points near the roof and near the floor, they will find that 
with the outside temperature higher than that in the mine 
the velocity of the air will be greater at the roof than at 
the floor. Again, with the outside temperature below that 
of the mine it will be found that the reverse of this is 
true and that the greater the difference of temperature 
the greater will be the difference in these velocities. 

This fact is important, because explosive combustion is 
determined in a large degree by the manner of the draft- 
action that brings the air and dust into contact with the 
flame. <A noticeable difference is observed in the flame of 
a safety lamp when the air supply enters the lamp above 
instead of below the flame. In the mine the stronger 
dust-carrving draft near the floor, in winter, is most effec- 
tive in producing explosive combustion as it impinges on 
the flame. The truth of this has been proved in a number 
of tests. 


EFFECT OF BAROMETRIC CHANGES 


The fact that the barometer indicated a rise of nearly 
1% in. in the 24 hr. preceding the Royalton explosion is 
rather important. An increase in atmospheric pressure 
is generally considered a protection against the occur- 
rence of a gas explosion to the extent that it tends to 
diminish the outflow of gas from the strata, but consid- 
ered in respect to the occurrence of a dust explosion a ris- 
ing barometer should be looked upon as a sign of danger. 
The rise of the barometer at Royalton of nearly 1% in. 
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indicated that the weight of the oxygen content of that 
mine was increased about 114 per cent. 

At my place of residence in Iowa a sudden drop in tem- 
perature was noted during the night of Oct. 26, and a 
similar sharp change in temperature probably occurred at 
Royalton, for it was stated that the morning of Oct. 27 
was “particularly cold and windy.” Supposing this sud- 
den change in weather conditions had the effect of lower- 
ing the mine temperature, say 5 deg., the weight of the 
oxygen content of the mine would then have been in- 
creased another 1 per cent. Now, if the presence of less 
than 1 per cent. of methane tends to increase the magni- 
tude of dust ignition, surely an increase of more than 
2 per cent. in the weight of oxygen per cubic foot of air 
cannot be without effect in the same respect. The French 
advice regarding the unraveling of mysterious social hap- 
penings is, “Look for the woman.” The advice regarding 
the explanation of mystifying phenomena in connection 
with dust explosions might well be, Look to the air factor. 


POSITION OF CANNON IN TESTING GALLERY 


The British Explosions in Mines Committee stated that 
by placing the cannon 50 ft. from the closed end of the 
gallery better effects could be obtained than by placing the 
cannon right at the closed end; but the committee offered 
no explanation regarding the cause of the difference in 
these effects. Following this suggested advice we find 
that in the former case the air supply furnished by the 
counter-current could reach the flame from one direction 
and through one channel only. The supply of air being 
somewhat limited on that account, the initiation of ex- 
plosive combustion was comparatively slow and uncertain. 
When the cannon was 50 ft. away from the face explosive 
combustion was more readily effected and of larger scope, 
because in addition to the air supply by the counter-cur- 
rent there was another air supply from the rear caused by 
the rebound of the momentarily compressed air between 
the cannon and the closed end of the gallery. 


Tuer Bruceton MINE-EXPLosiIcn TESTS 


A number of so-called “preliminary tests” made in the 
Bruceton experimental mine failed to produce explosive 
combustion, although the kind, amount and disposition of 
the dust charge and the powder charge were the same as 
in other experiments in that mine that resulted in explo- 
sions. Apparently no attempt was made to locate the 
cause of the failures, and the matter was disposed of with 
the assumption that the range of dust suspension had 
probably not been extensive enough. Why should the in- 
vestigators at Bruceton be satisfied with assumptions 
when they have the best facilities in the world to obtain 
conclusive proof? They could have controlled the extent 
of dust suspension as readily as they did control the firing 
of the shot. Had they done so, they would probably have 
found that the cause of the failures was not the insuffi- 
ciency of dust suspension, but, as further investigation 
might have shown, the cause was probably insufficient 
draft and a counter-current that was too weak to propa- 
gate explosive combustion. 

It has been said that the fact of the existence of a 
counter-current during the progress of explosion is of no 
practical value in supplying means for its prevention. 
Possibly this is true; but, nevertheless, the success of 
patented devices, as the Rice barrier fur instance, de- 
pends on the action of the counter-current to drive the 
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solid or liquid extinguishing material against and into the 
flame. The proof of the existence of the counter-current 
permits us to develop definitely and accurately the process 
of propagation of explosive combustion, and in that fact 
lies its greatest value, for it has been admitted that ac- 
curate knowledge of that process is essential in devising 
the right means of prevention. 

More than three years ago the chief mining engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines made the following statement: 
“The principal object at the present time is to determine 
how and why coal dust explodes, in order that means of 
prevention and limitation may be suggested from the 
experiments, and be tried out subsequently.” Surely, in 
the time that has elapsed some progress must have been 
made in this direction. If the process of explosive com- 
bustion has been discovered at Bruceton it should be made 
public without delay; if it has not been discovered it 
would be interesting to know what obstacles are in the 

ray. 

The general recognition of the fact that air and draft 
conditions largely control the initiation and propagation 
of explosive combustion will prove to be of greater value 
in preventing dust explosions than the application of any 
artificial remedy so far proposed, because the knowledge 
of the preponderating influence of the air factor will per- 
mit the men in charge of mills and mines to note the 
danger signs which, before having that knowledge, they 
were unable to see, and they will thus be better prepared 
to avert a threatening disaster. 


Wentucky Mining Institute 


Several hundred of the leading coal operators of Ken- 
tucky were present in Pineville, Ky., on Friday and Satur- 
day, May 14 and 15, at the first-aid field day and annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Mining Institute. 

Much of the first day was devoted to field demonstra- 
tions, and about 250 of the early arrivals took an all-day 
jaunt through the fields of Bell and Harlan Counties. 
They inspected the plants and workings, stopping at Cox- 
ton, Ky., for lunch, where Kenneth U. Meguire, of Louis- 
ville, president of the Harlan Coal Mining Co., and John 
W. Williams, of Harlan, representing the Lick Branch 
Coal Co., were hosts. 

Among the principal speakers were Frank H. Cassell, 
sales director of the Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing 
Co., of Louisville, who spoke on “The Growth of the Coal 
Industry in Eastern Kentucky and What This Means to 
Louisville Commercial and Manufacturing Interests,” and 
William J. von Borries, who spoke on “The Coal Fields 
of Perry County.” Other papers were: “Good Roads Leg- 
islation and Its Effects on Southeastern Kentucky,” by 
Jos. F. Bosworth, Middlesboro, Ky.; “The Coals of East- 
ern Kentucky,” by Frank Haas, Fairmont, W. Va.; “The 
Goodman Straight-Face Mining Machine,” by H. H. 
Small, Chicago, Ill. ; “The Coal Fields of Harlan County,” 
by Walter R. Peck, Big Stone Gap, Va. 


A great deal of unnecessary wear in working parts of 
machinery could be avoided if the nature and application of 
lubricants were properly studied. Too much oil should never 
be used, and it should be the special care of the workman 
to see that it is uniformly distributed and regularly applied. 
One dry spot on a bearing causes heat, and cutting is bound 
to follow. 
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Gangways in Anthracite 


Improved 
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By CHartEs C. PHELPS* 





SYNOPSIS—The substitution of electrically 
driven mine-car compressors and Jackhamer drills 
for drilling both coal and rock in place of hand 
augers and rock drills resulted in greater speed of 
driving as well as the saving of considerable time. 





This article refers to the results obtained in mining 
anthracite coal by the use of Jackhamers and electrically 
driven mine-car compressors by one of the large coal- 
mining companies operating in the Scranton district of 
Pennsylvania. One of the collieries of this company 
was recently visited by the writer after the above-named 
equipment had been in service about seven months. 

The mine-car compressors here employed are of the In- 
gersoll-Rand type, as described in the Dec. 12, 1914, 
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issue of Coan Ack, and the Jackhamers are of the Inger- 
soll-Rand “BCR-430” type, as described in the Apr. 3 and 
other issues. It will not be necessary, therefore, to go 
into a detailed description of either machine. A large 
number of these equipments are in use in the various 
mines of this company for drilling both coal and rock, 
also for cutting hitches for timbers. 

Formerly hand coal augers were used for boring the 
coal, while Temple-Ingersoll electric-air drills as well as 
hammer and “jumper” steel were employed for the rock. 
Whereas two men were required for either machine or 
hand drilling, as formerly practiced at this mine, it now 
requires but one man to run a Jackhamer drill, as this 
machine is easy to operate and, owing to its lightness, 
may be moved from place to place almost as easily as @ 
shovel or pick. 

One feature of the Jackhamer that is particularly ap- 
preciated by the drill runner is the improvement in the 
ventilation at the face due to the air exhausting from the 


drill. 


*Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Although some of the holes are drilled downward, most 
of them are projected horizontally for blasting from the 


solid. Probably three out of every four holes are hori- 
zontal. The blast holes are drilled to a depth of 6 ft. 


with changes of steel varying by a foot. A set comprises 


lengths of 214, 314, 414, 51% and 61% ft. of hollow hexa- ° 


gon steel with cross-bits of such size that the bottoming 
diameter permits of charging with %-in. 50-per cent. 
gelatin powder. Tloles were formerly put in to the same 
depth and the same strength powder was used, but the 
holes were of 114 in. diameter. 

With conditions as mentioned above, the rate of progress 
during one month was 225 ft. of gangway driven, work- 
ing with one Jackhamer during two 8-hr. shifts per day 
and driving a section 14 ft. wide comprising 3 ft. of an- 
thracite coal and 4 ft. of bottom sand-rock. The rate of 
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Fig, 2. GENERAL VIEW oF LEYNER SHARPENER 
drilling of the Jackhamer in hard coal was observed to be 
3 min. for a 6-ft. hole, including changes of steel. It 
required 10 min. to drill a 6-ft. hole in the sand rock, also 
including the changing of steel. 

The mine-car compressor is transported over the regular 
mine tracks to a point near the face. It is then derailed 


and placed to one side and connected with the electric — 


line supplying the trolley system. The drill-runner also 


cares for the mine-car compressor, no other attendant — 


being required. ‘In fact, about the only attention required 
by the compressor is an occasional filling of the water 


jacket, which is of the hopper reservoir type, and replen-— 


ishment of lubricating oil. In other respects the com- 


pressor is entirely automatic in action, an automatic un-— 


loader keeping the pressure in the receiver at approximate- 
ly 100 lb. 

The 25-hp. motor which drives this compressor is 
started and stopped with an automatic motor starter, 
which is a new development, as hand-operated starters 
have been employed previously for starting machines in 
this service. The hand starter has the shortcoming that 
it depends for successful operation upon a certain amount 
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Fig. 3. Tuer Mine-Car Compressor, SHOWING THE 
AUTOMATIC STARTER 


of skill on the part of the operator, and as these equip- 
ments are often handled by inexperienced men, it is diffi- 
cult to prevent abusing the motor when the hand type of 
starter is employed. With the automatic starter, the knife 
switch is closed in order to start up, whereupon the motor 
is smoothly but quickly accelerated to maximum speed. 
The knife switch is opened when the compressor is to be 
shut down. 

The automatic motor starter may be seen in Fig. 3 
showing the compressor car. It is known as a form AK 
made by the Electric Controller & Manufacturing Co. 
The copper contacts are protected by dirt-proof covers, 
which also help to exclude the corrosive gases that are 
present in coal mines. On account of the extremely wide 
range of voltage found in the average mine these starters 
are specially designed to keep the motor across the line, 
even when the voltage drops to a very low figure. An 
added advantage of using automatic starters lies in the 
fact that if power is in- 
terrupted the motor will 
be gradually restarted 
without further attention 
when current is again re- 
stored. 

The steels used while 
making the observations 
referred to were sharp- 
ened by hand. Since that 
time several Leyner drill 
sharpeners have been pur- 
chased for the company’s 
various mines. One of 
these is shown in Fig. 2. 
Three coal forges located 
near the sharpener are 
used for heating the 
steels. The bit is first in- 
serted between the form- 
ing blocks, and the heavy 
eross-head forges the bit 
to approximate cross-sec- 
tion. It is then inserted in the dies in the center of the 
machine and the cross-head is lowered to grip the steel 
tightly. The dolly then reciprocates rapidly, striking 
the end of the bit a succession of light blows, compacting 
the metal and sharpening the bit. 





STARTING A HOLE 


Fig. 4. 
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The sharpener is operated by compressed air, and its 
action is controlled entirely by the single lever shown in 
the illustration. After sharpening, the steel is reheated 
to a cherry red and hardened by dipping in a pail of water 
upon the surface of which floats about 1% in. of crude oil. 
The shanks are formed in the same machine and are hard- 
ened for a distance of about 14 in. from the end. 

By means of the Leyner sharpener the time required 
for sharpening steel is greatly decreased, giving the black- 
smith more time for other duties. At the same time a 
much better and more uniform quality of work is obtained. 
The method of hardening described has proven satisfac- 
tory, resulting in very little broken steel. 
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Decrease in Coal Production 


Production of coal in the 24th bituminous district of 
Pennsylvania in 1914, as compared with production 
in the same district for 1913, is given by Nicholas Evans, 
inspector, as follows: 


Names of Operators Tons, 2912, ‘Tons,,1914 


Berwind-White Coal Mining Co......... 3,841,715 3,351,406 
Valley "Smokeless Coal “Coun eis eleeste oce 416,261 286,835 
Scalp Weve! (Coals Mining Cota rem. we + ofl 140,000 208,798 
Lackawanna Coal é& Coke? Co.j..2%.2.-: 341,222 189,989 
Smokeless? Coal RCo 5 ros dent eters pares < 113,581 125,054 
MaplemRide6: Coal 7Costtan. ties Gta 6 75,418 122,311 
Kiskiminetas Coals Mining (Com nc cc. ss 96,320 117,601 
Victor.Coal\ Mimitie Core eis. sa bacee sen 2 67,824 111,600 
Lochriem Coal Co. gas we eee sane be 60,000 106,828 
Loyalhanna Coalt &iCoke Cor iccwkie-«s-s 10,803 102,585 
Ninevah, Coalve Coker Corn. sa ncaiics soa 63,985 82,835 
Morr elinwile, GOs yi Terie OO ne tee visi, oGhenaisxousl WN erwin’ “= 82,807 
Bird: Conlt Cos. oe oe ee eee 6 ial are ey s 81,524 
Sunnyside Coals Mining Co.e. = a ses, > 2, -0 137,194 69,743 
LacollesCoal (Mininie: $Cotamne aise eee ones 129,761 64,903 
Sha dercon le Minitye tC Ogg armies. cadeierc oul 143,512 59,584 
Graziere Coal sMinines Coes ae ye ents os ce ee Scouse ys 56,173 
JAMES LUT VO ULIe Ge Ole Men cee ee ebay ctoleicis y Hie uleSny 20 on 49,131 
Armerfora’™ CoaliMinin2 COlo2 oe wre. «cs 21,019 40,533 
RuUMNTeyeCOal COR eee oleae occu ts 60,025 38,740 
ArroweGoa le MInineM@or;meaeiwetie i Gave | = Nel «Sirs 37,250 
AT PETES GEES O 1 Soe Dat acres nae tts pares oe patie 17,888 35,388 
Carmer= Coal) Coke ace stone*Cormc en eee Mase cise 29,889 
BolivalzCoal & Coke@sCo.s as see oii ans 22,247 27,838 
ShaderCreelk.Coals Cottec oars cee 0) lea tects 27,198 
GChmaserCor li Com cane ee eee iia vie axe 31,034 20,612 
Bairfield Coal & Cokes Cow wae ct meets wh feces ee 19,227 
JOASHSOLSSOT PITeCLISTick COs. wins os erie 14,704 16,732 
Mighlandse Coals Covwscspecee cm low eee se 13,706 14,901 
Wi. Gus RODEEUSOD is sores ae tee lei eee 10,450 13,340 
Gupp Gr SW eller hes treteciecnice tte a teusueresa 8 cy al see eer 10,128 
Conemaugh Valley Coal Mining Co..... 1a, D0 ee tee he 
SOR TOR Oo ais SOne cmien terse olde Stee nnn Phere certs Sh AOR we 0 Wee ees 
COP OS IWS OT EE len ctteae netic let eat Pane? are mash tips chi OU OT tad * oekre ons 
OthermoperatOrseee ery derecho siecs wy tie cel Wy e'~ 38 3,700 

6,062,961 5,605,981 

s 
Cc. E. Lesher Succeeds Mr. 
Parker 


C. E. Lesher, associate geologist of the land-classifica- 
tion board of the United States Geological Survey, has 
been assigned by the director of the Survey to take charge 
of the work of compiling the statistics of coal production 
published in the annual volume, “Mineral Resources.” 
This work has heretofore been directly under Edward W. 
Parker, whose resignation from the Geological Survey 
is effective July 1. 

Mr. Lesher is a graduate of the Colorado School of 
Mines, and after his graduation was engaged in mining 
in British Columbia until 1910, when he went to the 
United States Geological Survey. Since then as a field 
geologist he has had experience in the coal fields of Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Wyoming, North Dakota, Washington 
and Oregon. As a member of the land-classification board, 
his largest contribution has been in perfecting the scheme 
for the valuation of the public coal lands, in which it has 
been necessary to utilize a large amount of statistical 
data of various types. 
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urloimes at Coal-Mimne 


Power Plants 
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SYNOPS st of power production at coal 
mines is seldom known accurately, with the result 
that machinery has often been installed which was 
highly extravagant in steam consumption. The 
steam turbine possesses many advantages over re- 
ciprocating engines where condensing water can 
be secured. In many instances mine water may be 
used for this purpose with excellent results. 





The cost of producing power for the operation of coal 
mines has long been an unknown quantity with the 
average coal operator. He has felt that inasmuch as coal 
is cheap to him, a producer, the matter of power cost 
made little difference, and hence the class of apparatus 
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modern, uptodate condensing turbine plant for operatior 
of a mine with the purchase of central-station power ir 
nearly every instance is found to favor the local plant 
provided condensing water is available. It is the purpos 
of this article to tell of some interesting installations ir 
coal mines where small steam turbines have beer 
employed ; that is, turbines below 500 kw. that have beer 
installed for the economic generation of electric current 

Fig. 1 is a photograph of one of two 300-kw. high 
pressure condensing turbo-generators installed at the 
plant of W. J. Rainey, at Allison, Penn. These machines 
are designed for a steam pressure of 125 lb. and for 2% 
in. of vacuum, under which conditions the guaranteed 
steam consumption per kilowatt-hour is about 22 Ib 
Condensers of the barometric type are installed. These 





Fig. 1. -A 300-Kw. T 
used for power production was in many cases of the 
poorest type as regards economy. 

Fire-tube boilers hand-fired and carrying low steam 


pressure and driving simple noncondensing engines were 
employed in nearly every instance. Often feed-water 
heaters were not employed. The question of reliability 
alone concerned the operator. With this state of affairs 
central-station power, generated by efficient condensing 
steam turbines with high-pressure boilers and automatic 
stokers, was usually able to show a the in- 
efficient noncondensing engine, and many coal operators 
adopted central-station power regardless of their own 
cheap fuel. 

Owing to local conditions such as exceedingly bad boiler 
feed and a lack of condensing water, central-station power 
is often better for the producer than operating his own 
plant, but to compare this source of energy with in- 
efficient apparatus is manifestly unfair. 

With the advent of the small steam turbine the sit- 
uation has been largely changed. A comparison of 


saving over 


*Kerr Turbine Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


CurBO-GENERATOR WitH Upper HAur or Tursinge Castine RAtsEp SHOWING TURBINE DISKS 


were guaranteed to produce 27 in. of vacuum, but were 
of such ample size that the vacuum actually obtained was 
approximately 29 in. all the time. This reduced the 
steam consumption of the turbine to about 201% Ib. per 


kw.-hr., or approximately 15 lb. per brake hp. per hr. — 
This compares favorably with the average noncon- 


densing engine, the consumption of which is from 26 to 
35 lb. per ip. per hr. The load curve of a steam turbine, 
furthermore, is practically flat, since the entire rotor 
revolves in a vacuum during periods of light load. A 
noncondensing engine, however, nearly doubles its steam 
consumption per brake horsepower-hour at light load. 
A coal-mine load is always fluctuating, and this fact alone 
places the steam turbine far ahead of the reciprocating 
engine for coal-mine service. ; | 


A TurBINE Has Many ADVANTAGES 


; 

; 
There are numerous other advantages possessed by 
uptodate steam turbines over the ARE fashioned stea 
engines. A turbine requires no cylinder oil. This i 


itself is a considerable saving, but it also means that th 
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Fig. 2. A 200-Kw. 550-Vour D. C. TurBo-GEnERATOR 
FOR 2-LB. INLET PRESSURE AND 27 IN. oF Vacuum 


condensate can be returned to the boilers free from oil 
and that oil is eliminated in the feed-water heater. The 
repairs on a steam turbine are considerably less than on 
a steam engine for the reason that there are no rubbing 
parts in the turbine. Oil under pressure is circulated to 
the bearings, cooled and recirculated, so that often a 
barrel of lubricant will last for a year. Leakage loss alone 
renders oil renewal necessary. 

The question of a condenser for the production of vac- 
uum has been a bugaboo to the average coal operator. At 
the plant of W. J. Rainey, referred to, the water for con- 
densing purposes is typical of the average coal mine. It 
is highly impregnated with sulphuric acid and utterly 
unfit for boiler feeding, yet with the type of condenser 
employed there has been no trouble whatever with this 
part of the equipment. The barometric condensers here 
installed are constructed with the distributing cones made 
of monel metal, which is highly acid-resisting. Water 
flows through the con- 
denser at a low ve- 
locity, so that erosion 
is practically negli- 
gible. 

The pumps which 
supply the water to the 
condensers are made of 
acid-resisting bronze. 
They are of the 
double-suction cen - 
trifugal type. The 
head is comparatively 
low, so that wear on 
the pumps is slight. 
The water discharges 
from the condenser by 
gravity, so that there 


is no- withdrawal 
pump to deteriorate 


as is the case with the 
Jow-head = jet ~—con- 
denser. 

Tn this plant, as stated, the water conditions are about 
as bad as exist at any mine, yet the vacuum obtained is 
from 28 to 29 in., and everything points to freedom from 
trouble owing to acid. At this plant water for the boiler 
feed is obtained from a reservoir in the hills, so that there 
is no need of returning the condensate to the boilers, and 
hence a surface condenser was not considered in this 
Wnstallation. 


Fia. 4. 


A Low-PressurE TURBINE AND CONDENSING PLANT 


: 
_ At another plant in the same vicinity, water for boiler 
4 is not readily available. At this plant, there are a 


Fig. 3. A 75-Kw., Gearep GengrATING Unir In- 


STALLED NEAR BROWNSVILLE, PENN. 


number of noncondensing engines in operation, and an 
extension is planned which requires doubling the electrical 
equipment. This could be obtained by the installation 
of noncondensing engines and more boilers, but it is 
proposed to gather the exhaust steam from the existing 
noncondensing generator engines, from the fan engine, 
the hoist engine and the pumps into a main header and 
use this in a low-pressure steam turbine. There is suffi- 
cient exhaust steam to double the present electrical output 
without additional boiler equipment. 

As has stated, trouble 
caused in the boilers owing to bad feed water, and hence 
it is proposed to install a condenser of the surface type 
large enough to condense all the steam at this plant and 
return it as pure distilled water to the boilers. This 
means that a condenser with copper tubes properly tinned 
to resist corrosion must be installed. All the steam that 
is needed will be utilized through the exhaust turbines, 


been considerable has been 





A 625-Kv.-A. Turspo-ALTERNATOR INSTALLED it Norru KemMErER. Wyo. 


the remainder flowing through a special valve around 
the. machine into the condenser. This installation, 
therefore, will double the present power output with the 
same coal consumption and eliminate boiler trouble. 

At the plant of the Westmoreland Coal Co. a somewhat 
similar installation has been made except that a con- 
denser of the jet type was used. Water from the mine 
pumps highly impregnated with acid is discharged to a 
cast-iron standpipe made up of old pump cylinders, 
overflowing this to a jet condenser. In this plant 200 kw. 
of power was produced from exhaust steam, and it was 
possible to shut down two high-pressure boilers with a 
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resultant large saving in coal. This condenser worked out 
satisfactorily, except for the fact that the high water 
velocity through the nozzles caused considerable erosion 
and corrosion. 

Additional installations are now being made in which 
the barometric type of condenser will be employed. The 
lower water velocities of these condensers will probably 
eliminate corrosive troubles. The condensers will be 
wood lined so that the acid water cannot come in contact 
with the metal of which the condenser is made. 

The fact that power can be produced from exhaust 
steam is one which is often overlooked by coal operators. 
The only thing necessary is a sufficient supply of, con- 
densing water, and when this can be obtained from the 
mine water (which has to be pumped away anyway), 
it is a decided mistake to continue installing high-pres- 
sure boilers and noncondensing engines for increased 
power requirements. 

The reliability of present-day steam turbines is 
evidenced by their continued purchase after initial in- 
stallation. For instance, the Kemmerer Coal Co., North 
Kemmerer, Wyo., installed in 1910 a 150-kw. turbo- 
alternator, built by the Kerr Turbine Co., Wellsville, 
N. Y. In 1911 a 250-kw. unit was purchased, while in 
1913 a 625-ky.-a. machine was also purchased. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


The curse of gold—it shows its color even in a mining 
town. To-day the county sheriff came into our camp with 
a warrant calling for the arrest of John Stewart, and as 
he left with John Stewart in his custody probably not a 
man, woman or child in the camp resented his mission. 
And yet not more than three years ago John Stewart 
was one of the most popular young men of our community 
and his popularity was merited. 

John came into our camp about five years ago. He had 
been employed in our company’s general office as an 
accountant and was sent out to take a check clerk’s place 
temporarily. The temporary position developed into a 
permanent one because the check clerk finally died and 
John accepted the vacancy. 

Being city bred he was surprised at the way our 
citizens allowed their earnings to slip through their 
fingers and how then in a few days they would agree 
to any kind of terms in order to obtain small loans 
necessary to tide them over until the next payday. 

In time the novelty of seeing men pour their earnings 
into a sieve, as it were, wore away, and one day John 
awoke to the fact that here were wonderful possibilities. 
He got his cue from a young fellow who came up to the 
check window to draw a check, but had to be refused 
because his earnings had been overdrawn. ‘The man 
begged John to make him a small loan and volunteered 
to repay at the rate of two for one on the following 
payday. John hesitated but recalling that this was done 
every day, finally consented. After that he hesitated less 
and less, and in a few months his slight capital suggested 
astonishing possibilities. 

Soon he got to a point where he not only took all 
loans offered, but even suggested them, and then in a 
short time he began to invent ways and means of en- 
couraging his associates’ extravagances, having in mind 
the inevitable personal profit that would result. And 
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during all this time he was well within the law, was 
popular with most of his associates and was considered 
a valuable employee by his superiors. 

One must question if he could tell when he began to 
have fear for the law or found it necessary to doubt the 
sincerity of his associates, but once fully convinced that 
such was the case he became a changed man and his 
easy temper and suavity gave way to austerity and 
moroseness. 

Then it was that the lust for gold became a matter of 
life and death with him, and one by one all of the ties 
that bound him to friends and to ideals were loosed 
by the vision that had intoxicated his brain. When 
the inevitable crash did come, he was left dazed and 
friendless like a lone survivor from a wrecked ship. 

The men who induced him to try his luck on the 
stock exchange were indirectly responsible for his down- 
fall, since he tried to cover his losses there by a forgery, but 
they never saw him and are entirely ignorant of his fate. 
Often, no doubt, he will curse them mightily, and he im 
turn will be denounced just as often by the victims he 
left behind in our camp. But it is doubtful if he or a 
single one of his victims will associate his undoing with 
the chance opportunity that overcame his prejudice 
against usury and seemed to offer the way to riches. 

If I keep on moralizing, Ill have to take up preach- 


ing. 
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Decreased Receipts of Coal in 
Brazil 


From a steadily increasing importation of coal through 
a period of years prior to 1914 there was a marked de 
cline during last year, or a total importation to the value 
of $12,209,561 as compared with $19,505,066 in 1913 
says Consul General A. L. M. Gottschalk in a supplement 
to Commerce Reports. The coal trade of Brazil is shared 
between Great Britain and the United States, and al 
though Great Britain still furnishes by far the bulk of the 
local supply ($16,670,780, or 85 per cent. of the total in 
1913), the receipts of Cardiff and Newcastle coal declined 
in 1914 to $9,950,795, while the imports from the United 
States (chiefly Pocahontas) increased to $2,242,651 im 
1914 as compared with $2,162,098 the preceding year. 

The gradual introduction of oil (and in some cases 
wood) fuel in some of the Brazilian railroads met the 
scarcity of coal here brought about by embargoes, scarcity 
of bottoms and the high freight and insurance rates ol 
the war. But there is here an important market im 
which American exporters should have a greater share 
during the present stringency. 


s 
Record Haul with One Mule 


On May 18, 1915, Lindsey Shorts, a mule driver if 
No. 4 mine of the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Wellsburgh, W. Va., gathered 152 cars.of coal and rock 
with a single mule from the rooms and entries and de 
livered them to a parting. 

The minimum distance on this haul was 1200 ft. and 
the maximum distance 2500 ft. The cars were of 2% 
ton capacity and were hauled in an 8-hr. day. In thi 
district about 40 to 50 cars are considered a day’s worl 
for a single mule; the haulage of 152 cars is the bes' 
I have ever seen during this time. 
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Clamp for Blueprint Frame 


F. J. Hibberd in the American Machinist describes 
a clamp for blueprint frames for use in those drafting- 
rooms where the electric blueprinting machine has not 
been introduced, but where the old-style sun frame still 
exists. There are many devices used for clamping the 
pressure board down on the back of the frame so as to 
give the necessary close contact between the tracing and 
the glass. The common door-bolt, which is the device 
generally used, is a most unsatisfactory means of securing 
this contact. 

The illustration shows an improved method. It is 
composed of a brass bracket A, which is fastened by 
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screws to the side of the frame. It has a sliding piece B, 
which can be moved in and out by hand like a “bolt” 
and is so designated in the illustration. 

Underneath this bolt is an eccentric disk C, which is 
fastened to a pin and has a hand lever fitted in its square 
end. When the bolt is shot into place, the lever is pulled 
over to the right, as shown by the dotted lines, and the ec- 
centric disk forces the bolt up in the direction of the 
pressure board, thereby pressing the tracing against the 
glass of the frame. There are pegs, D and ZL, to limit the 
movement of the bolt. Of course in actual use the whole 
appliance is reversed and so remains till the clamping is 
complete. 


A Practical and Convenient 
Mine Stopping 
By Ratepu W. MayeEr* 


A mine in which the pillars are taking weight from 
the overburden is likely to have its concrete stoppings 
crushed or cracked, rendering them worthless. 

Squared timbers cut about 2 ft. long and of any conven- 
ient dimensions, usually about 4 in. square, stacked up 
like brick lengthwise with the crosscut and with a little 
sand or cement laid between the blocks, make a stopping 
that becomes more compact the tighter it is crushed to- 
gether by the weight of the overburden. Burlap or calk- 
ing and wedges should be tightly driven between the 
blocks and the ribs and roof. 





*Roslyn, Wash. 
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Props which have been pulled out of the gob and which 
are too short to be used a second time in the rooms can 
be utilized instead of the squared timbers, piling them like 
cordwood in the crosscut, with sand or cement between 
them, and tightly wedging them in place. A coating of 
cement or mortar over the end of the stopping will prevent 
air from leaking through any small cracks which may exist 
before the timbers and sand get crushed together. 

Forty-penny spikes driven into the ends of the props 
or squared timbers before the cement is applied will help 
to hold the coating of cement from falling off. 

A stopping which may possibly be exposed to the heat of 
a mine fire and the crushing weight of the overburden 
and is to be built in a wide opening such as an entry can 
be built double. The inside stopping is made of 1x12-in. 
boards nailed to props wedged between the floor and roof. 

The outside stopping is set back in the entry 6 to 10 
ft. from the inside stopping, the distance depending upon 
the height of the coal seam. It is built of 12x12-in. 
squared timbers laid across the entry and walled up one 
on top of the other. Hitches or channels are cut in the 
floor, roof and ribs to receive the timbers. A thin layer 
of cement or mortar is put between the timbers and at all 
the joints. 

The space between the two stoppings is packed tight 
with fine dirt as the outside stopping is built up, ex- 
tra care being taken to pack the dirt tight up against the 
roof before the outside stopping is sealed. A coating of 
cement or mortar is spread over the surface of the outside 
stopping to close any leaks of air that might possibly 
exist. 

Summer Meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Coal Mining 


Institute 


The summer meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal Min- 
ing Institute will be held June 8-10 at Trinidad, Colo. 
E. H. Weitzel is president and F. W. Whiteside is secre- 
tary-treasurer. The committee on arrangements, con- 
sisting of W. F. Murray, J. P. Thomas and M. O. Dan- 
ford, has prepared the following program : 


June 8, Tuesday—10 a.m., opening at West Opera House; 
music; address of welcome by Mayor D. L. Taylor; addresses 
by leading citizens; music; regular order of business; obituary 
of deceased members. 2 p.m., paper on “Geology of Trinidad 
Coal Field,” by R. C. Hills; discussion of paper. 8 p.m., mov- 
ing-picture show at West Opera House, consisting of five reels 
of pictures from the Bureau of Mines. 

June 9, Wednesday—7:30 a.m., special train leaving Santa 
Fé depot on the Colorado & Wyoming R.R. for Cokedale, Se- 
gundo, Primero and other points of interest; box picnic at 
Tercio. Prize contest in the evening, under the auspices of 
the Eagles. 

June 10, Thursday—9:30 a.m., opening meeting at West 
Opera House; music; paper on ‘Use of Electric Safety Lamps,” 
by A. L. Thompson; discussion of paper; paper on “Social 
Welfare Work,’ by David Griffiths; discussion of paper. 1:30 
p.m., special train over Colorado & Southeastern R.R. to Lud- 
low, Hastings and Delagua. 9 p.m., banquet at Cardenas Hotel. 

Special entertainment for the visiting ladies has been pro- 
vided as follows: 

June 8, Tuesday—2 p.m., reception and cards at the Country 
Club. 9:30 p.m., after the picture show there will be an 
open-house reception and dance in the ballroom under the 
West Opera House; refreshments will be served. 

June 9, Wednesday—Special trip to Tercio; interesting con- 
test at night. 

June 10, Thursday—9 a.m., automobile trip to top of Raton 
Pass, where lunch will be served. 1:30 p.m., special trip to 
Ludlow, Hastings and Delagua. 9 p.m., banquet, cards and 
dancing at the Masonic Temple reception rooms. 
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The Labor Situation 
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SYNOPSIS—The examinations of John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr.. L. M. Bowers, H. S. Gaddis and D. S. 
McCorkle before the Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion continue the interest in the Colorado situation. 





Mother Jones appeared before the Industrial Relations 
Commission at Washington, D. C., on May 138 and told her 
story in her own way without any questions. It would be 
wrong to heckle anyone with so benign a past. Chairman 
Walsh found nothing to question. The difference between his 
attitude toward Mother Jones and J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., was 
clear evidence of his purpose to make political capital out 
of the investigation. 

Her characteristic reply te the inquiry as to her place of 
residence is worth repeating: “I live wherever there is a 
good fight against wrong. I live wherever the workers are 
fighting the robbers.”’” She was allowed to reveal a selected 
part of her past, and even went back to 1877, when she aided 
in the Pennsylvania R.R. strike. 


Two Employees, on Dismissal, Condemn the Fuel Company 


Eugene S. Gaddis, a Methodist minister, testified on May 
15 thet he had been in the employ of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co as sociological superintendent. He said he was dis- 
missed last February because he and a superior official of 
the company were not in accord, and he had called to the 
attention of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the officials of the 
company many abuses and conditions of hardship of which 
the miners complained. 

He said he had not informed the public of the injustices 
because he believed that only by silence could he do good 
in his work. He declared that the state authorities did not 
enforce the laws and that the company dominated politics, 
the justices of the peace being usually company employees. 
The company controlled the schools and churches, and by 
systematic oppression drove the men to strike in self-defense. 

R. S. McCorkle, a Presbyterian officiating at the Sunrise, 
Wvyo., church, of which we illustrated the interior and exterior 
in our issue of May 15, stated that he was instructed not to 
inform the employees that the company maintained the church. 
He stated that he urged that this be made public. It must 
have been a profound secret known to 99 per cent. and sur- 
mised by the other 1 per cent. His sympathies were with the 
strikers. When asked why the miners bought guns 10 days 
before the strike, he declared that the company at that time 
hac supplied itself with machine guns. 


Chairman Walsh Is Subjected to Censure 


When on the following day John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was 
examined, the inquiries of Frank P. Walsh were so vindictive 
that it is alleged his fellow-commissioners privately took him 
to task. Mr. Rockefeller’s remarks mostly declared his lack 
of knowledge of the facts relating to the Colorado trouble. 
He stated that he had been intending to visit the mines, but 
unforeseen business duties prevented. 

The chairman strenuously endeavored to have Mr. Rocke- 
feller promise to do certain things, some of which were 
unlawful, if he thought, on investigation, that injustice had 
been done to J. R. Lawson. Mr. Rockefeller declared that the 
company nad taken nc part in securing Lawson’s conviction 
for murder and that he did not propose to try to overawe 
the courts. 

L. N. Bowers, the treasurer of the company, declared that 
the strikers had been given an opportunity to meet the 
representatives of the operators; that the courts were not 


controlled by the coal companies; that the first violence 
occurrea when the strikers killed a camp marshal: that 
Sheriff Jefferson Farr, “the king of Huerfano County,” was 


at one time connecte@ with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—in 
fact, he was a part of it. 

He admitted that in the early days an officer of the concern, 
now dead, organized a partnership between the company and 
Farr for the conduct of saloons in the mining camps, which 
were used as employment bureaus. Bowers declared he fought 
the system of which Farr was the head and that he favored 
state prohibition as «a means of eliminating the control of 
politicians. 

On May 24 the jury before which Robert Uhlich, a union 
leader, was tried for the murder of Mack Powell, a cowboy, 
returned a verdict of not guilty on the first ballot. The cow- 
boy was killed during a fight between mine guards and 
striking coal miners near Ludlow Colo., on .Oct. 9, 1913, 
during the Colorado coal strike. The evidence presented by 
the state endeavored to show that the Ludlow colonists were 
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armed and led by Uhlich when Powell was killed by the 
striking coal miners, but seven witnesses swore that Uhlich 
was in Trinidad on the day of the battle. 


Eastern Ohio Goes Back to Work 


The representatives of the operators and miners in the 
eastern Ohio district met on May 22 and formally signed the 
wage agreement. The right of the pit committee to leave its 
work and investigate grievances at its pleasure gave trouble 
up to the last. 

A number of plants in the eastern Ohio district have 
already resumed operations. They are mines Nos. 1 and 3 of 
the Rail & River Coal Co., the Crescent mine of the Lorain 
Coal & Dock Co., the mines of the Glenns Run Coal Co., the 
Morris-Poston Coal Co., the Hutchinson Coal Co. and the 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. ; 

The work of preparing the other mines for operation is 
progressing satisfactorily. According to J. M. Roan, the Ohio 
“mine inspector,” most of the mines in the eastern Ohio 
district are in much better shape than might be expected after 
an idleness of 13 months. 


The Gallagher Amendment Still Unsigned 


It is announced that Governor Willis will have until May 
27 either to approve or veto the Gallagher amendment to the 
Ohio anti-screen law which was passed by both houses of 
the Ohio Legislature. Labor leaders are urging the Governor 
to veto the amendment, while eastern Ohio operators are 
advocating its approval. The long time provided for the 
consideration of the bill is due to a technical error in clerical 
work, which required the amendment to be returned to the 
Senate for correction. 

Announcement was made last week that 200 miners at the 
West Wheeling mine of the Lorain Coal & Dock Co. struck 
because of the employment of nonunion miners. The truth 
of the matter is that 17 men employed at the West Wheeling 
mine of the West Wheeling Coal Co.. a coédperative concern, 
refused to work until certain men were discharged. The 
Lorain Coal & Dock Co. was not involved except as owner 
of the mine, which is operated by the West Wheeling Coal Co. 
under lease. The miners resent working with men who 
worked at nonunion mines during the strike. 


Anthracite Button and Grievance Strikes 


The anthracite region is troubled with small strikes. On 
May 19 at the Luke Fidler colliery of the Susquehanna Coal 
Co. $00 employees went on strike because some of the other 
men were not members of the union. On the same day strikes 
of the mine workers at Maxwell No. 20 colliery to secure the 
settlement of alleged grievances of two driver boys and at 
No. 4 slope of the Stanton colliery for the abolition of the 
new checking system were settled, but button strikes occurred 
at the Lance No. il, Parrish and Hollenback collieries on that 
day. These mines all belong to the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. The union is trying to hold the men to the terms 
of their agreement, which forbids strikes. 

The Anthracite Conciliation Board on May 17 heard the 
grievances of the employees of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
and of the workmen at the Shenandoah City colliery of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. The men complained 
that those corporations had increased the size of the cars 
at the mines. The engineers of the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
also submitted their wage grievances. 
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M. O. I. Coal Association annual meeting will be held June 
22-25, 1915, at Cedar Point, Ohio. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, 
Cleveland. 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting in Trinidad, Colo., June 8, 9 and 10. Secretary, F. W. 
Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 


West Virginia Mining Institute will hold its summer meet- 
ing at Wheeling, W. Va.. June 15 and 16. Secretary, E. N 
Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the U. S. A. will hold its 
annual meeting June 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1915, at St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, J. W. Paul, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold its 
summer meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-25, 1915. Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 


American Mine Safety Association will hold the following 
meets: June 1. Moberly, Mo.; June 5, Des Moines, Iowa; July 
2-3, Big Stone Gap, Va.; July 23-24, Billings, Mont. Secretary, 
H. M. Wilson, 40th and Butler St., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Believing that one of the greatest services that a jour- per section may then be pushed against the roof 


nal such as Coat AGE can render tts readers is to acquaint 
them with new and improved equipment which may be em- 
ployed directly or indirectly to the benefit of the coal- 
producing industry, this department is inaugurated. For 
the present it will appear in the second and fourth issues 
of each month. We shall therefore be glad to recewe from 
builders, manufacturers or dealers brief descriptions of 
new or improved pieces of apparatus in which they are in- 
terested, the use of which will tend toward better results 
in or the economic development of the fuel industry or 
any of its numerous ramifications. 
& 


New Support for Safety Lamps 


In the mining of coal where safety lamps must be used 
the miner is often compelled te + ork in a position where 
light is needed near the roof of the mine. Heretofore 
he has either placed the lamp on the floor, where it was 
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liable to be knocked over and broken, or has driven a nail 
in one of the posts, or even into the coal of the rib, from 
which he suspended the lamp. Even under these condi- 
tions, he often failed to get the lamp in a position where 
its light would be most effective. 

To obviate these difficulties, Charles J. Maher, of 
Manor, Penn., has invented a safety lamp support. As 
may be seen in the accompanying drawing, this consists 
of two pipes, one telescoping within the other and each 
provided with a sharp point. The lower point or foot 
of the support is so arranged as to be under the tension 
of a spring when forced against the mine floor. The up- 


and 
clamped in position, when the spring-actuated foot will 


hold the support firmly in place. 

Two lamp hooks are provided, one upon the lower 
tion of the support, which is the larger in diameter, and 
the other upon the upper, or smaller, section. These are 
so arranged that by folding up the hook proper the yoke 
which attaches it to the support may be slipped up or 
down throughout the vertical length of the section upon 
which it is mounted. Lowering the hook and attaching 
the lamp holds this hook securely in position. 

This support is hght and easily portable and will hold 
a safety lamp in almost any position between the floor 
and roof of the mine. The support may therefore be so 
placed and the height of the lamp so adjusted as to give 
light at the point most needed in the miner’s work. 


Sec- 


A New Lime of Portable 
Electric Drills 


The “Temco” line of portable electric drills recently 
placed on the market by the Western Electric Co. are es- 
pecially designed to give long and efficient service under 
severe conditions and hard 
usage and are essentially all- 
around tools. 

These electric drills have 
the general shape of an ordi- 
nary breast drill, are com- 
pact in design and light in 
weight. The weight is well 
balanced, making handling 
easy, while the electric 
switch is conveniently placed 
near the handle. 

A special feature is the 
ease with which the motor 
may be reversed when the 
drill sticks. Whether work- 
ing at high or low speed, a 
touch of the switch reverses 
the motor, loosening the 
drill or sending it ahead as 
required. These drills will 
also tap holes, the reversing 
feature being here of great 
advantage. 

Temco drills are particu- 
larly advantageous when holes are to be drilled or tapped 
where the material cannot be carried to a drill press. 
The tool is then carried to the job. They are also handy 
for working inside objects, or upside down and in other 
inconvenient places. 

The motors are built to operate on either direct or alter- 
nating current at standard voltages. The two principal 
sizes are model B and model C, the former having one 
and the latter two motors, making it especially adapted to 
the hardest kind of work. 
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The motors are of the high-speed commutator type, hav- 
ing forged nickel-steel shafts and built-up cores of mag- 
netic steel. The commutator consists of hard-drawn cop- 
per bars of ample carrying capacity forced together under 
high pressure and insulated by selected mica. 

Model B drill has a capacity up to and including %&% in. 
in steel, cast iron or similar substance and weighs 12 lb. 
complete. Model C has a capacity of 1 in. in steel, has 
two speeds and weighs without the chuck about 19 lb. 

The Western Electric Temco line of tools also includes 
a tool-post grinder, a valve grinder for automobile engines 
and a buffer and polisher. 

Kc 
Automatic Safety Lock and 
Dial Indicator 

An automatic safety lock for shaft gates, together with 
a dial indicator showing whether the gate is open or 
closed, has been invented by W. A. Williams, of Barton, 








Ohio. The object of this device is to automatically lock 
and unlock the gates of elevator shafts, particularly those 
D 
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leads from a source of electric energy while in the other 
is a bridge-piece or switch. When the cage is approach- 
ing the position at the landing, a contact mounted upon 
it closes the circuit, thus energizing the magnet, with- 
drawing the bolt in the lock and allowing the locking bar 
to be elevated. If the cage is but slightly moved, however, 
the contact is broken and the locking bar cannot be moved. 

A snap switch is also introduced into the circuit where- 
by the latter may be broken, rendering the latch bolt 
inoperative so that the gate is held in a closed and locked 
position. This snap switch may be located at any con- 
venient point, usually in the engine room. 

The electric lock is provided with a cover and so ar- 
ranged that the introduction of a suitable key will open 
the lock independently of the electric circuit. This key 
of course permits of the gate being opened when the cage 
is not at the landing. It should be carried by some per- 
son in authority so that the gate may not be opened and 
left open by some irresponsible individual. 

In the engine room a dial indicator is placed which 
shows at all times the movement of the latch bar through 
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on the hoisting shafts of coal mines, during the time that 
men are being hoisted or lowered. 

The accompanying drawing shows a cage at the shaft 
landing, and a gate hinged to a post. On the gate a 
bar is pivoted which extends through a keeper and is 
movable vertically at one end. On the face of the adjacent 
gatepost is a plate with a suitable catch for holding the 
locking bar. 

An electromagnet is introduced into the locking mech- 
anism in such a way that when it is energized a bolt is 
withdrawn from the lock, allowing the locking bar to be 
swung out of contact with its catch, thus permitting the 
gate to be opened. 

The coils of this electromagnet are included in and 
form a part of an open electric circuit, one side of which 


suitable electrical connections. When the latch bar is 
disengaged from the locking mechanism, the dial stands 
at the open position, while when the gate is closed and 
the latch bar dropped into its place, the dial stands at shut 
position. Thus whenever the engineer receives a signal to 
either hoist or lower the cage, he may know at all times 
whether the gate is open or closed and locked. 
BS 


A New Surveyors’ SlidesRale 


The fact that all astronomic data essential to surveying, 


such as azimuth, time, latitude, etc., can be ascertained 
by means of an ordinary transit with vertical circle, but 
without solar attachment, is seldom utilized in this coun- 
try. The chief reason for this is the difficulty of comput- 


es 
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ing in the field by spherical trigonometry the result of 
the observation. 

The Keuffel & Esser Co., of New York, has recently 
placed on the market a surveyor’s slide-rule which entirely 
eliminates this difficulty by reducing the hitherto compli- 
cated calculation to mechanical operation, thereby ren- 
dering the method of field astronomy with 
the engineers’ transit extremely simple 
and practical. 

The new rule, which is 20 in. long, of 
the duplex type, having a double face, has 
been evolved to meet the requirements of 
the modern surveyor that demand that 


Vert. I 


it shall be fully commensurate in accuracy 0 a 
with the standard transit, reading to one 


minute of arc. The scales are convenient- 

ly arranged for handling all problems arising in the 
field, while the length of the rule permits of fine subdi- 
visions on the trigonometric scales, and consequently the 
necessary accuracy is easily attainable. 

One face of the rule is arranged for the determination 
of the meridian by direct solar observation and solves 
the formula 
LASERs tanh tanl 

sin d 
with only three settings of the slide and the use of the 
runner or indicator. This face also has the sine and co- 
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Validity of Mining Laws 
By A. L. H. Srreet* 


The chapter of the Kansas Coal Mine Law which re- 
quires operators to maintain bathing facilities for use 
of their miners on leaving work is sustained as being a 
valid regulation in a decision recently handed down by 
the state supreme court (State vs. Reaser, 145 Pacific 
Reporter 838). 

The constitutionality of the law was questioned on the 
ground that the regulation involves a discrimination 
against the coal-mining industry, in that operators of 
lead, zinc, gypsum and salt mines are not subject to 
the requirement. But the supreme court holds that coal 
mines constitute a sufficiently broad class to warrant the 
regulation. Part of the opinion reads: 

“The determination of the necessity and wisdom of a 
police regulation rests, in the first instance, upon the 
Legislature and if there be reasonable grounds for ex- 
ercising such power, the court should not interfere, 
although its judgment might not fully concur with that 
of the Legislature.” 

The court assigns as justification for the law the facts 
that the temperature in mines, the dampness of the atmos- 
phere, and other conditions of mine work render it a 
great protection to the health of miners that the require- 
ments of the act be observed. “The health of the em- 


*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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sine scale used in computing the latitudes and departures 
of courses. 

This side of the scale has been provided with these fea- 
tures: The regular D-scale; the sine D-scale from 
2° 22’ to 24° for declination; the cosine L- and H- 
scale from 0° to 84° 15’ for latitude and altitude respec- 





Front AND BACK OF THE SURVEYORS’ SLIDE-RULE 


tively; the regular C-scale; the tangent scale from 5° 43’ 
to 45°; and the tangent scale inverted from 20° 50’ to 
75°; the azimuth scale (which is one of natural cosines) 
for reading azimuth or cosine bearings for angles from 0° 
to 60° referred to an adjacent scale of equal parts. 

The other face of the rule has the usual scales A, B, C1, 
C and D for all general numerical calculating, as well as 
two stadia scales for computing horizontal distances and 
vertical heights. 

This rule, 20 in. long, with “frameless” glass indica- 
tor, in case with directions is catalogued at $18. 
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ployee is a matter of concern not only to himself but to 
the employer and the public as well.” 

As sustaining the decision, the supreme court refers 
to cases wherein similar laws have been upheld in other 
states, and to the following statement made by the United 
States Supreme Court: 

“The regulation of mines and miners, their hours of 
labor, and the precautions that shall be taken to insure 
their safety, health and comfort, are so obviously within 
the police power of the several states that no citation of 
authority is necessary to vindicate the general principle.” 

Rupture as Subject of Compensation Award—The West 
Virginia Workmen’s Compensation Act authorizes allowance 
of compensation for injury or death of an employee, result- 
ing from a rupture sustained in lifting a heavy object in 
the course of his employment. (West Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals, Poccardi vs. Public Service Commission, 84 South- 
eastern Reporter 242.) 

& 

Right of Miner to Rely on Pit Boss’ Promise—Where an 
operator’s pit boss assured a miner that a dangerous defect 
in a mine track would be remedied by a certain day, the miner 
was under no legal duty to inspect the place after that time 
to determine whether the danger had been removed, as af- 
fecting his right to recover damages for consequential per- 
sonal injury. (Colorado Supreme Court, El Paso County Land 
& Fuel Co. vs. Perdaris, 147 Pacific Reporter, 675.) 


"98 
wm 


Liability of Stockholders of Dissolved Corporations—Under 
the statutes of Kansas, when a coal-mining company dis- 
solves, leaving unpaid a claim against it for wrongfully min- 
ing coal on the lands of another, the stockholders may be held 
liable on such claim. (Kansas Supreme Court, Abernathy vs. 
Loftus, 147 Pacific Reporter, 818.) 
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Easterm Ohio Wage Agreement 


We are told that the settlement in Ohio should be a 
source of great gratification. It does not, however, add 
anything to the national prosperity as the return to work 
of the eastern Ohio mines will only render idle or less 
active many operations in other fields. It does, however, 
spread the evils of inactivity more evenly over the coun- 
try, and that in itself is a gain. 

We congratulate the people of eastern Ohio, especially 
the operators, because the new contract will make possible 
a better system of working whereby coal will be conserved 
and will be prepared in better shape for the market. 
The rooms have been in the past far too wide, and the coal 
in the ribs has consequently been lost. 

The miners have obtained the letter of their demands— 
4%e. per ton for machine-mined run-of-mine coal—but 
to get it they have had to make substantial concessions. 
These may yet make trouble when the schedule comes into 
operation. When the operators and miners were in ses- 
sion the miners loudly proclaimed that there were to be 
no concessions on fundamentals, but the letter which 
Charles J. Albasin, president of the subdistrict, addresses 
to the miners shows that he has doubts as to the satis- 
faction of the men with the scale as now signed. In this 
he says: 

We have done our full duty without any apologies. Now 
we have reached a settlement with the eastern Ohio coal oper- 
ators that in our opinion spells victory and vindication of our 
long struggle. We are fully confident that we did not receive 
everything for which we were contending, but taking into 
consideration the tremendous opposition that was continually 
massed against us and the deplorable industrial conditions 
surrounding us, we believe that we have done the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances. We desire to have your full 
co6peration. Be prudent and self-possessed; don’t permit any 
prejudice to carry away your best judgment. 

All this does not spell “sweeping victory” as stated by 
the official organ of the union. Men do not need to be 
coaxed into the role of victors. And indeed a sweeping 
victory would have been a sweeping defeat, for the east- 
ern Ohio miners would have been swept into pauperism 
by such a triumph. While the rate per ton would have 
been somewhat more than fair, the amount of work the 
mines would have secured from the market would have 
been so greatly restricted that the yearly wage of the 
miner would not have sufficed for his sustenance. It is to 
be hoped that the concessions have saved the miners from 
this possibility. 

There were formerly about 18,000 miners in the sub- 
district. Of these about 6700 have moved away dur- 
ing the 13144 months of idleness, and the operators have 
agreed to give those who stayed the advantage when select- 
ing workmen. ‘This they should do, seeing that many 
owe rent for all the time during which they were idle. 

The actual figuring of the division of increased pay for 
cutting and loading would have awarded 7.95e. per ton 
to the machinemen and 39.05c. to the loaders. The op- 
erators insisted on giving the cutters 8c. and the loaders 
39c., thus increasing the rate of the cutters 0.629 per 
cent. and decreasing that of the loaders 0.128 per cent. 
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from the rates which would otherwise have been obtained, 
but as both were receiving an increase in scale rates of 
measurable importance these imponderable variations 
were unworthy of consideration. 

The change in distribution between machinemen and 
loaders was negligible, but it aroused bitter antagonism 
between them and nearly prevented ratification. It 
normally should travel in the opposite direction, for as 
machines increase in their effectiveness the scale rate 
for cutting should lag in percentage behind that for 
loading. 

Until mechanical loaders or conveyors are introduced, 
a cheaper explosive is invented or a method of cutting 
making less powder necessary is put into operation, the 
work of the loader will hardly become any easier. On 
the other hand, the work of cutting progressively grows 
less time-consuming and no revolutionary changes are 
necessary to make it more rapid. 

The idea of the operators doubtless was that the narrow 
work to be introduced would press more severely on the 
machinemen than on the loaders and that the percentage 
between them should be revised accordingly. But there 
was much bad feeling between these classes of labor and 
the decision of the operators has increased the tension. 

Three of the smaller operators have declared that they 
cannot make ends meet under the new scale, and George 
S. Jones, of the George M. Jones Coal Co., of Cleveland, 
states that the Webb and Pultney No. 2 mines at Bellaire 
will not be opened owing to lack of business. The new 
scale is apparently a draw with both sides thoroughly ex- 
hausted. Neither side can be regarded as having won a 
real victory. In fact, like all industrial strife, the end 
is unsatisfactory to both. 
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Italian Demand for Coal 


The demand from Italy for American coal, which de- 
veloped almost immediately upon the breaking out of the 
European war last August, is now certain to be greatly 
augmented, as Italy’s entrance into the war shuts off the 
supply from Germany. For years Italy has imported 
annually about 10,000,000 tons of coal and coke, her own 
production being only about one-fourth as much. 

In 1913 Italy imported 9,647,000 tons of coal from the 
United Kingdom, and in the first half of 1914 the im- 
ports were at a slightly greater rate, but the war caused 
such a reduction that the total for 1914 was only 8,625,- 
000 tons, showing a decrease of 1,022,000 tons for the 
year. 

Italy imported in 1913 from Germany 1,073,000 tons 
of coal, of which 441,210 tons, or 41 per cent., was shipped 
via the St. Gothard railway, the remainder being by routes 
since closed by the war. Statistics are available only 
through last December, showing shipments of coal from 
Germany to Italy by the St. Gothard to have been 150 
tons in August, 12,000 tons in September, 27,000 tons 
in October, 35,000 tons in November and 48,000 tons in 
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December. It is probably safe to infer from these figures 
that the shipments have increased this year and may lately 
have been in the neighborhood of 75,000 tons per month. 
Italy’s entrance into the war necessarily shuts off those 
supplies, and a correspondingly greater demand for Amer- 
ican coal is reasonably to be expected. 
Journalistic Ethics and 
Psychology 


‘The ethics of no business is above criticism. It is not 
therefore surprising that journalistic ethics has its short- 
comings. News is perpetually coming to every newspaper 
and finds its way into the columns. Credit is generally 
given to the source of the news, except perhaps in cases 
where credit is not desired and where the facts are not 
doubted. 

In the Colorado trouble for many months the public 
saw nothing and heard nothing but the ex-parte statements 
of the agitators. The more distorted these utterances 
were the more valuable as news items they appeared. What 
did it matter that they were attributed to Mother Jones 
or John R. Lawson or other labor leaders? The relia- 
bility of these persons as witnesses was a matter of which 
the public was not competent to judge, and as journalis- 
tic ethics requires in the best daily papers that state- 
ments shall be made without comment, the accusations 
of these irresponsible persons received wide publicity 
without a vestige of contradiction. 

After awhile the operators started to circulate their 
side of the case, and while the story doubtless modified 
editorials and in some cases inspired them, yet the state- 
ments failed to get a place in the news. This is a severe 
arraignment of the press. It had conscientiously repub- 
lished all the stories of outrage while it did not publish 
the refutation. 

It was not necessary that these corrections should be 
published by way of retraction, but they should have been 
given place as supplementary statements from other au- 
thorities. The public never received the views of the 
operators till the Rockefeller memorandum was inadver- 
tently published, and thus the publicity campaign was 
largely thrown away. 

And this complaint is made not against the yellow press 
only. There are some papers which stand consistently 
for right and others which sometimes seem to lean toward 
capital, but these like the anti-capitalistic papers failed 
to avail themselves of the news despite the fact that as 
furnished it was in excellent shape to attract attention 
and to be prepared for publication. 

As a result the papers published much that they knew 
to be untrue without a hint that they knew it was unre- 
liable. They did not of course in any way guarantee the 
news, but as they did not contradict or explain it they 
left it to be inferred that it was true and could not be 
controverted. Having forbidden editorial criticism in 
the news columns, having omitted references to the news 
editorially and finally having failed to print some of the 
material supplied them, they appeared to take the side 
of the agitators as if the stand of the calumniators of capi- 
tal was without possible answer. 

The West Virginia strike was handled similarly, with 
this difference—that at first there was no publicity of any 
kind and later Senator Martine became the protagonist 
for the forces of disorder. That legislator fortunately 
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did not make a favorable impression on the public. He is 
distinctly less interesting in appearance than Mother 
Jones, while more is naturally expected of him. 

It is largely by its judgment of persons that the public 
is swayed, and the people only began to get their bearings 
in the Colorado trouble when they compared the character 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., with that of his inquisitor, 
Walsh. 

The public is not disposed to listen to arguments. It 
lights instinctively on men, and the restful humanitarian- 
ism of Rockefeller contrasted favorably with the disturb- 
ing vindictiveness of Walsh. The impersonal work of 
Ivy L. Lee, excellent as it was, failed to effect its purpose 
because it had a man relatively unknown behind it and 
could not even be quoted as his. 

In the last analysis it is doubtful whether the news- 
papers’ ethics or the operators’ psychology of attention 
was most to blame. If at the first the coal companies 
had put out a man—the right man—and centered their 
defense around him, perhaps the papers would have been 
responsive and the public more friendly. Let us hope that 
the anthracite operators in the coming strike will be able 
to center their arguments on a striking, outstanding fig- 
ure who will be the visible embodiment of their position 
and whose contentions will be published freely in the 
public press. 

3 
No Fear forthe Future 

The British are spending $150 a second on the war in 
which they are engaged and the press is urging on the 
public the stupendous significance of such prodigality. 
But we are expending about an equal amount for the 
running of federal, state, county, city and village govern- 
ments and improvements. So after all probably Europe 
is not nearly bankrupt as we think, and a few years of 
economy—abstinence from liquors, increased devotion 
to business and reduction in the amount of domestic 
help—will erase the recollection of the war from the 
world’s markets. Marvelous indeed would be the resources 
of the world if only everyone will save a little. Ten dollars 
saved by every citizen of the United States would give us 
a billion dollars. Little wonder is it that after every 
business depression trade leaps forward more energetically 
than ever before. 





x 
Explosives in Coal Mines 

A letter from one of our readers suggests that mining 
men generally would be greatly interested in a series of ar- 
ticles covering the use, storage and transportation of ex- 
plosives in coal mines. Since we agree fully with the 
idea, we wish to take this occasion to invite any and all 
of our readers who have had experience with explosives to 
to tell us (a) what methods they employ in shooting the 
coal—we would like to describe the system used in each 
field; (b) where permissible explosives have proved more 
economical and efficient than ordinary black powder; (c) 
what depth of borehole and what amount of tamping are 
employed; (d) remedies for blownout shots; (e) where 
electric shotfiring systems are successfully used; and (f) 
how explosives are transported and handled in the mines. 

All articles dealing with any of the subjects suggested 
above will be most acceptable for publication in Coan AGE. 
Let us hear from all our readers who are qualified by ex- 
perience to write on the topics outlined. 
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The Trouble Maker 


I am led to make the following comments after reading 
the interesting account in “Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary,” Coat AG, Apr. 24, p. 716, in which is de- 
scribed very vividly the visit of a delegation of women to 
the office of the mine superintendent of a large coal cor- 
poration. The women were campaigning the state in the 
interest of a proposed child-labor law. 

The account given shows quite clearly that, while these 
women were no doubt sincere in their purpose and self- 
sacrificing in their efforts in behalf of good legislation, 
they had permitted their minds to become prejudiced to 
the true facts as they existed in and about the mines. 
They were ready to believe what they had been told—that 
the operator is a grafting, grabbing baron; they had come 
to regard the average miner as an inveterate kicker who 
constantly carries a club. Indeed, in their talk with the 
superintendent, they acknowledged that they had listened 
for two hours to the address of a labor leader, who they 
assumed correctly represented the views of the company 
and the men. They did not realize that they had been 
listening to an agitator—a trouble maker. 

To the suggestion of the superintendent, after he had 
patiently lstened to what the, ladies had to say and had 
asked them to interview some of the men for themselves, 
they replied that they were already familiar with the views 
and the conditions of the miners. They said that the man 
who had addressed them had requested that they should 
withhold his name, fearing that he would lose his job if 
his interest in the matter were to become known. 

The speaker had so prejudiced the minds of these 
women that they could not realize that the representative 
body of operators and miners alike compose as high a type 
of capital and labor as can be found in any industry. The 
fact that the superintendent was willing for these visitors 
to interview his men should have made clear to their 
minds that he had a contented lot of workmen whose ideas 
when expressed would not be at variance with his own 
and would not be in opposition to the well-known policy 
of the company. 

The incident shows clearly that the agitator is a real 
trouble maker—a busybody and a menace to the peace 
and harmony of any mining camp. His purpose is to 
create a false impression and to bring about a feeling of 
dissatisfaction among the workmen. He is thus responsi- 
ble for the larger part of the friction that exists, from 
time to time, between the miners and their employers. 
The agitator starts discord by influencing the small and 
noisy element among the miners to believe that they have 
a fancied grievance that should be adjusted. It is a com- 
paratively easy task to convince this class of miners that 
they are being robbed or to make some operators believe 
that their miners are taking an unfair advantage of them. 
The submission of these unjust complaints, through a 
committee or a local union, has the effect to prejudice 
another just complaint in the eyes of the operator who 
gives the matter slight attention. 
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In closing, permit me to say that with a contract system 
in force between the operators and miners, determining 
the wage scale and the duties of both parties and provid- 
ing for the settlement of disputes that may arise, there is 
no logical place for the irresponsible agitator. The way 
is thus provided by which a real grievance presented by 
either the miners or the operators acting as a whole can be 
readily adjusted in a fair and amicable manner. In my 
remarks I have referred only to the local agitator who goes 
about looking for points of contact that can be made to 
develop friction. The elimination and downfall of this 
class of agitator would go a long way toward establishing 
industrial peace. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF MINEs. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 

Preventing Mine Explosions 


Having read with great interest the letters in regard 
to rescue work following explosions in mines and the 
discussion of the question, “What recognition should be 
made for acts of bravery performed by miners at such 
times?” the thought occurred to me that it would be 
well for both miners and operators to give more attention 
and make greater efforts to prevent the occurrence of 
these explosions as far as it may lie in their power. By 
so doing, it will be possible to reduce the number of mine 
explosions to a minimum. 

Many of the causes of mine explosions are so simple 
and plain as to be recognized at once by all practical 
coal miners and operators. The question is, What can 
be done to remove these causes and prevent their natural 
results? For example, many explosions are caused by 
the too rapid firing of shots, as well as the firing of shots 
that the practical judgment of competent men would 
condemn as being dangerous. The best means of prevent- 
ing accidents from this cause is by means of strict regula- 
tions in regard to blasting. 

Particularly in gaseous mines the “following rules and 
regulations should be enforced: 1. No shots should be 
fired while men are in the mines. 2. All holes should be 
examined by competent men before they are charged. 3. 
The charging and firing of all shots should be performed 
by competent shothiredss after the men have left the mine. 


4. The shotfirers should be compelled to proceed with 


their work slowly. 5. There should be a sufficient number 
of these men to divide the mine into separate districts, 
so that one man will not be required to fire from 300 
to 400 shots in one or two hours, as is often the case. 

The shotfirers should be authorized to condemn and 
refuse to fire any shots that in their judgment would be 
unsafe. 

The object of proceeding slowly with this work is to 
give the air current time to sufficiently clear away the 
gases produced in firing and which always to some extent 
are forced back against the air into adjoining places where 
shots are yet to be fired. The firing of shots should always 
begin on the last of the air and progress in a direction 
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against the air current so that subsequent shots will be 
fired in comparatively pure air. The velocity of the 
air current should not be too great; neither should the 
circulation of air be cut off while firing is in progress in 
the mine workings. 

Another danger inviting mine explosion is the ac- 
cumulation of gas in old and abandoned workings and 
void places in the mines. Any heavy fall of roof in these 
places will force the gas out into the live workings, and 
its ignition may result in an explosion of gas and dust 
that may be extended throughout the mine. To reduce 
this danger to a minimum, all timbers should be with- 
drawn as a place is finished and every effort should be 
made to cave the roof so as to close the opening. 

Drawing all timber will not only prevent the danger 
of a squeeze, but will give no opportunity for gas to 
accumulate in dangerous quantities. Also, the value of 
the timber recovered will generally pay for its removal. 
There is always more or less danger in maintaining a 
large open area standing on pillars. Old workings that 
are not closed or sealed off should be ventilated thorough- 
ly and examined every day. Where gas is found in any 
place, that place should be securely fenced off to prevent 
anyone from entering until the gas can be removed by 
competent persons after the men are withdrawn from 
the mine. 

Another danger that is preventable with proper atten- 
tion is the accumulation of dust and fine coal on the 
haulage roads and airways and at the working-face. In 
dusty mines it is particularly necessary that strict 
regulations should be enforced in regard to the loading 
out of all fine coal and dust. Men should not be 
permitted to stow this fine material in the waste, as it 
is liable to be thrown into the air by any violent con- 
cussion such as may be produced by a heavy or windy 
shot or a possible blownout shot. When suspended in 
the air, this fine dust is a menace to the safety of the 
entire mine. A further precaution to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of dust on the roadways is to use dust-tight 
cars for the haulage of the coal, avoid overloading the 
cars and clean up the roads at regular short intervals. 

I have mentioned but three of the more important 
preventable causes of mine explosions to which all practical 
mining men should give heed. If gas and coal dust can 
be taken care of at the working-face and on the roadways 
in mines by the enforcement of suitable mine regulations, 
many explosions will be prevented and lives saved. 

J. RIey. 

Sullivan, Ind. 


Longwall in Pittsburgh Sea 


Letter No. 8—I have been much interested in the 
question of mining the coal of the Pittsburgh seam by 
longwall. My attention was particularly drawn to Letter 
No. 7 by John Oldroyd, Coat Ac, May 15, p. 859. 

Mr. Oldroyd states that the only way to work the Pitts- 
burgh seam on the longwall plan is to drive the entries 
to the property line and work the coal back on the re- 
treating plan. In my opinion, this method would prove 
too expensive, as in many cases it would require perhaps 
two or three years for the entries to reach the property 

line and the work on the coal to commence. In regard 
to his statement that “No one who has had experience in 
the working of the Pittsburgh seam would attempt to 
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mine the coal by the longwall advancing method, except 
possibly someone who has more money than brains,” it 
may be said that there would naturally be more than one 
Opinion on that point. 

I want to present a plan that I have designed for work- 
ing the Pittsburgh seam on the longwall advancing 
method. The plan possesses the advantage over the com- 
mon longwall system in that there are no entries to be 
maintained through the gob, no packwalls to build, and 
no ripping or brushing of the roof is required. All the 
coal is mined by machine, and the entire operation, which 
I claim is feasible, is in compliance with the bituminous 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL PLAN OF THE PROPOSED LONG- 


WALL PANEL WorK 


mine law of Pennsylvania. The proposed method will 
yield cheaper and better coal and will prove less dangerous 
than the common longwall system. I shall be glad to 
answer any questions in reference to this plan, which 
may be described as follows: 

The development of the mine is shown in Fig. 1, whicl. 
is not drawn to scale but is designed simply to show the 
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general arrangement of the main butt-entries and face- 
entries with respect to the longwall face in each panel. A 
detailed plan drawn to scale and showing one section of 
the mine is given in Fig. 2. The letters in each of these 
figures refer to the same items. 
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Two shafts were sunk from the surface to the coal. The 
hoisting shaft A is the downcast and the airshaft M the 
upcast for the entire mine. The mine is opened by driving 
five parallel entries on the butts of the coal. These are 
marked in the figure B, C, D, H and F. The middle en- 
try D is the manway or traveling road, while the two 
entries C and # on either side of this are the haulage 
roads for each side of the mine. These three entries are all 
intake air-courses. The two outside entries B and F' are 
the return airways for each side of the mine. 

As shown in Fig. 2, face-entries G are now driven three 
abreast at right angles to the main butt-entries, the first 
set of face-entries being opposite the hoisting shaft. On 
each side of this first set of face-entries, other face-entries 
are driven three abreast, leaving a block of coal 1360 ft. 
wide between them. All entries are driven 10 ft. wide, 
the pillars on the main butt-entries being, say 10 yd. 
and those on the face-entries 8 yd. in thickness. 

As shown further in Fig. 2, other butt-entries are then 
driven in pairs between each set of face-entries. The 
entries in each pair of butts are driven on 115-ft. centers, 
or with pillars 105 ft. thick between them. ‘There is a 
block of coal 210 ft. wide between each pair of butts. 
Finally, face-entries are driven on 115-ft. centers off these 
butt-entries. 

It will be seen that this plan divides the entire coal 
hed, as it is developed, into blocks of coal 105x105 ft., 
which form the pillars of each pair of butt-entries, while 
the coal between tie consecutive pairs of butts is divided 
into blocks 105x210 ft. Fig. 2 shows about how much the 
entry work should be developed ahead of the working 
faces, 

In Fig. 3 is shown in detail the method of drawing 
back the blocks of coal that form the working face in each 
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Fie. 3. A SECTION OF WORKING-FACE IN 


ONE PANEL 


SHOWING 


panel lying between consecutive sets of the face-entries 
previously mentioned. As shown in Fig. 2, this work of 
drawing back the several blocks is commenced at the first 
butt-entry, or about 210 ft. from the main butt-entry 
Bb, at the point marked H on the plan. Each block of 
coal is undercut its entire width of 105 ft., by machine. 

A clear distance of 7 ft. is maintained between the face 
and the cribs shown in the figure. This allows 5 ft. for 
track and 2 ft. of clearance to pass the cars and to set 
posts on the face side while working. It is important to 
keep each of these consecutive faces three cuts ahead of 
the face next following. The cribs are shown at S, while 
the track for hauling out the coal is shown at 7. As in- 
dicated in the figure, the track is taken up and the cribs 
moved forward a distance of one cut as the work pro- 
ceeds. 

As shown in Fig. 4, the cribs are built of blocks of wood 
2 ft. long and 6x6 in. in section. They are set 2 ft. apart, 
and in order to facilitate their removal as the work pro- 
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ceeds, only one block is placed at the bottom at W, the 
opposite ends of the next blocks above resting on a mound 
of slate or dirt. These cribs hold the roof in very good 
shape at the working face and prevent the falls from reach- 
ing the face of the coal. 

From a casual glance at Figs. 1 and 2, it may appear 
that there is an enormous amount of narrow work on 
which yardage must be paid. I think I can show, however, 
that there is not as much narrow work in this panel long- 
wall system as in the ordinary room-and-pillar system. 

Harry Brown, Mine Foreman, 
Hazel Mine. 


Canonsburg, Penn. 
2 
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K ficiency im Indiana Mining 


In. his letter entitled “Efficiency in American Mining,” 
Coat AcE, May 8, p. 818, Samuel Dean contrasts the con- 
ditions existing in European mining with those in our 
own country in the following words: 

The lesson to be learned by these reflections is that if the 
European mine owner can have a magnificent mine building. 
palatial bathhouses and offices, garden villages and parked 
areas, and can still pay his workmen adequate compensation 
for injuries, extract all his coal, observe strict and burden- 
some laws in respect to the mining of the coal and yet show 
a low fatal-accident rate while paying 10 or 20 per cent. on 
his common stock—surely, that is “efficiency. .. ©.) if 
as is true, numerous coal-mining companies here are tot- 
tering on the brink of bankruptcy owing to the ridiculously 
low selling prices of coal, the question that is of the first 
importance is, How are conditions exising here to be im- 
proved? 

I will not attempt to answer this question, as I do not 
claim the ability to do so conclusively. I desire, however, 
to go on record as a “booster” for a movement that has 
been recently inaugurated in Indiana, which is a step in 
the right direction, if it does not actually solve the prob- 
lem suggested in the above quotation. I refer to the ac- 
tion of Indiana coal operators in their proposed consoli- 
dation in respect to the sale of their coal. 

An obvious answer to Mr. Dean’s question is, Either 
increase the selling price of coal or reduce the expenses 
of operation and of marketing the product. Increasing 
the selling price of coal is a legitimate means of increas- 
ing profits only when such profits are reasonable, and 
the consumer always has a right to be shown that such in- 
crease is necessary. He cannot be required to pay for 
the mistakes made in producing the coal or the wasteful 
methods of mining. 

Indiana coal operators have recognized these rights of 
the consumer, and in the present movement they aim to 
correct the wasteful methods of production rather than to 
increase the selling price of the product. This aim is 
clearly brought out in the statement made that under 
the system of a single selling agency such as is proposed, 
the present earnings can be increased fully 10c. per ton 
without adding to the selling price on the market. 

A further answer to Mr. Dean’s question would consider 
reducing expenses, either by cutting wages in the operat- 
ing department or by eliminating unnecessary expenses 


in the sales department. But here also no attempt should - 


be made by the operators to shift the burden to other 
shoulders. If it was expected, however, that a reduction 
in wages would effect the desired results the attempt would 
fail, since under the present system of unrestrained com- 
petition any reduction in wages would only be followed by 
a reduction in the selling price of the coal. 
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In this respect, the proposal of the Indiana operators 
should find general approval. They do not aim at a re- 
duction in wages, but a consolidation of interests in the 
marketing of the product of their mines. The proposi- 
tion will not add any burden to either the consumer or 
the wage earner, as it contemplates a reduction of un- 

necessary expenses in the sales department. It may in- 
volve standardizing the methods employed in the prepara- 
tion of the coal in respect to sizing and cleaning it after 
it is taken from the mine. 

A large saving can also be effected by eliminating some 
undesirable grades for which there is but a slight demand 
and which at the present time are thrown on the market 
at a loss in order to supply the demand for other grades. 
Another consideration would be the providing of storage 
facilities for those grades for which there is an unsteady 
demand. By thus storing and holding such grades for a 
more favorable market, a vast saving would be effected. 
In this manner, great opportunities are open for the 
conservation of the coal produced. 

Incidentally, the proposed consolidation of interests 
will reduce the operating expenses as well. At present, 
operators are required to keep their plants in a state of 
preparedness to load coal on short notice. This results 
in a large expenditure with no corresponding income re- 
sulting therefrom. With a proper distribution of orders, 
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each mine could be run more regularly for a definite 
period and then shut down with the knowledge that no 
sudden call would be made that would require constant 
preparedness. 

The Indiana coal operators estimate that 200,000,000 
tons of this nation’s fuel supply is being wasted every 
year. The reason given for this is that present profits do 
not warrant the mining of coal that is not easily accessible 
and permits of a low expense of operation. The operators 
have no desire to violate the law or to form an illegal 
combine. They invite government investigation and gov- 
ernment aid in forming the proposed consolidation, claim- 
ing that this would safeguard the interests of those indi- 
rectly affected. 

Through their secretary, I. F. Callbreath, the operators 
presented a statement of the conditions that they are 
forced to meet, together with their suggested plan of co- 
operation, to the Federal Trade Commission, to the De- 
partment of Justice and to President Wilson. It goes 
without saying that a movement of this sort, brought 
about by legal means properly restricted to its avowed 
purpose and which does not infringe upon the rights of 
others, should receive the hearty support of all interested 
in good mining conditions. 

Gero. N. Lantz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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Mining 


By J. T. BEarp 
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CHEMISTRY OF GASES 


The chemistry of all matter treats of the interchange of 
the atoms constituting molecules, by virtue of which inter- 


change the character and nature of the matter is wholly 
altered. In other words, the matter is transformed and a 
new substance created having properties that vary widely 
from those of the original substance. 


Chemical Reaction—The change that takes place when 
matter is thus transformed is a chemical change, and the 
action is described as a “chemical reaction.” It assumes an 
intimate contact between two unlike substances, under con- 
ditions that favor an interchange of atoms. The reaction that 
takes place is the direct result of the different affinities of the 
atoms. for each other. 


Chemical Affinity—The theory of chemical change supposes 
that all atoms constituting matter have various affinities or 
degrees of attraction for each other. By reason of this dif- 
ference in the affinities of atoms, an interchange may or may 
not occur when two unlike substances are brought into inti- 
mate relation with each other, according as the atoms of the 
original substances possess a less or a greater affinity for 
each other in their present state or grouping. If the atoms 
of one of these substances possess a greater affinity for atoms 
of the other substance an interchange of atoms will take 
place and new substances will be formed that will be wholly 
different from the original substances. 


Influence of Heat to Produce Chemical Change—The theory 
of heat assumes a wider separation of the particles of matter 
as the amount of heat in a substance is increased. Thus, it 
naturally follows that a higher temperature invites a more 
intimate mingling of two different gases in contact with each 
other. This intermingling of the gaseous molecules greatly 
oe the chemical reaction, which otherwise would not take 
place. 


Examples of Chemical Change—The most common and fa- 
miliar examples of chemical change are those due to the 
strong affinity of the oxygen of the air for most other mat- 
ter. The resulting reaction is described as oxidation. The 
more familiar forms of oxidation are the rusting of iron and 
some other metals in a damp atmosphere. The action results 
in the “corrosion” or eating away of the metal and the forma- 
tion of an oxide, which is quite different in its character and 
properties from the orginal metal. 


Combustion—In a general sense, any form of oxidation is 
combustion, and the latter term does not relate alone to oxida- 
tion, but describes generally any chemical reaction in which 
one substance is consumed either slowly or rapidly by reason 
of the presence of another substance whose atoms possess an 
affinity for those of the first that invites reaction. 

The substance consumed is termed the combustible and 
the other the supporter of the combustion, while the sub- 
stances produced are the products of the combustion. The 
products of a combustion may be gaseous, vaporous or solid, 
the last named being the ash of an active combustion. 
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Slow Combustion—This term implies a slow but continuous 
wasting away of the substance consumed, the conditions 
being unfavorable or the affinities of the atoms being insuffi- 
cient to support a more rapid reaction. Slow combustion is 
peed ecrerized by the generation of heat without the production 
of flame. 


Active or Rapid Combustion—<Active combustion is gen- 
erally accompanied by the production of flame. The same 
amount of heat is generated in less time, resulting in a higher 
temperature, which in turn frequently modifies the products of 
the combustion. 


Spontaneous Combustion—Under certain favorable condi- 
tions, combustion may start in a mass of combustible ma- 
terial without the application of flame or other exciting cause. 
This is due to the natural generation of heat within the mass 
owing to chemical reaction taking place between the sub- 
stances. The action is explained as being chiefly due to the 
absorption of oxygen from the air by the substance, when the 
ensuing oxidation generates sufficient heat to ignite both the 
gas produced by the combustion and the material. The com- 
bustion, which is at first slow, may, in time, develop actively 
and inflame and consume the material. 


Chemical Symbols—A chemical symbol is a letter or letters 
used to designate an element or simple substance. The sym- 
bols of the more common elements together with their atomic 
or specific weights have been given in a table, previously. 
The symbol written alone expresses a single atom of the sub- 
stance; but, since an atom is not conceived to exist alone, the 
symbol of an element should always be written as a molecule. 


Symbol of a Molecule—A molecule is assumed to be the 
smallest chemical division of matter that can exist in a free 
state. A molecule of any simple or elementary substance is 
assumed to contain two atoms only. Its symbol is expressed 
by writing the symbol for that element with a subscript (2) to 
indicate two atoms; thus for the molecule of carbon, write 
Ce; oxygen, Oo; etc. 

The molecule of a compound substance may contain any 
number of atoms and is expressed by writing the symbols of 
its elements each with a subscript figure indicating the num- 
ber of atoms of that element in the molecule. A single atom 
of an element is indicated by the symbol only, omitting the 
subscript figure. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the fact 
that, while a molecule of any simple substance is taken to 
contain two atoms only, the molecule of a compound may 
contain any number of atoms: 


Substance Composition Symbol 
Carbon monoxide, carbon, 1 atom; oxygen, 1 atom; =2atoms; CO 
Carbon dioxide, carbon, 1 atom; oxygen, 2 atoms; =3 atoms; CO 
Ammonia, nitrogen, 1 atom;thydrogen, 3 atoms; = 4 atoms; NH, 
Methane, carbon, 1 atom; hydrogen, 4 atoms; = 5 atoms; CH 
Olefiant gas, carbon, 2 atoms; hydrogen, 4 atoms; = 6 atoms; CoH, 


All these gaseous molecules are of equal size, though con- 
taining different numbers of atoms. 
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Iron Pipe and Concrete for 
Mine Posts 


If a 4-in. single-strength common wrought-iron pipe 6 
ft. long is filled with concrete, will it carry a greater load 
when used as a mine prop than if the pipe had not been 
filled with concrete? Will a double-strength pipe filled 
in the same manner with concrete carry a greater load 
than the single-strength pipe? What I want to know 
particularly is whether filling the pipe with concrete in- 
creases its strength for use as a mine post. 

CHARLES O’NEIL. 

Tabasco, Colo. 


This is a type known in concrete construction as “ar- 
mored concrete.” By filling the pipe with concrete its ca- 
pacity for carrying the load is increased by an amount 
somewhat more than the compressive strength of the con- 
crete, because of the increased rigidity of the column and 
its greater resistance to bending. The thickness of a 
standard 4-in. pipe is practically 14 in.; that of an extra 
strong pipe, 44 in.; and that of a double-extra strong 
pipe, 24 in. These pipes used as columns 6 ft. long and 
with fixed flat ends are rated to carry loads of 19.7, 27.3 
and 49.3 tons respectively. 

A concrete composed of one part good hydraulic ce- 
ment, three parts sharp sand and six parts clean broken 
stone, or a 1: 3:6 concrete, after having set one month 
will have an ultimate compressive strength of 1800 lb. per 
sq.in. and may be assumed to have a safe compressive 
strength when incased in the pipe of, say, 800 lb. per sq.in. 
On this basis filling the three kinds of pipe mentioned 
with concrete will add respectively 5.1, 4.6 and 3.1 tons to 
the strength of the pipe because of the compressive 
strength of the concrete. The capacity of 4-in. concrete- 
filled iron posts 6 ft. in length, for standard pipe, extra 
strong and double-extra strong, may therefore be esti- 
mated as, say, 25, 32 and 52 tons respectively. These 
pipes filled with concrete will weigh 23.5, 26.8 and 38.3 Ib. 
per ft. 

While such posts possess extraordinary strength as 
compared with wooden props, for use in mines, they 
undoubtedly possess the disadvantage of being very heavy 
and difficult to set in position, but especially difficult to 
remove when they have once taken the weight of the roof. 
The handling of such props from the surface to the work- 
ing face in the mine would also prove a considerable item 
of expense. 


low to Find a Ground in an 
Armature Coil 


Kindly explain the proper course to pursue to find a 
ground in the armature of a dynamo that gives a shock. 
At our plant we have no instruments for this purpose, 
and I would like to ask if a current can be sent through 
the machine by connecting one terminal to the shaft and 
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rotating the other terminal about the commutator for the 
purpose of detecting the ground. If this can be done, 
kindly explain the method. 
MINE ENGINEER. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





The proper way to detect a ground in the armature of 
a dynamo is by the use of a millivoltmeter. Not having 
this instrument, it is possible for an experienced operator 
to detect the trouble by the use of a small lamp instead 
of the voltmeter. In any case, the testing current must 
be one of low voltage, being regulated by several lamps 
introduced into the circuit until the desired result is ob- 
tained. When the voltmeter is used, the voltage of the 
testing current should be sufficient to give an ample de- 
flection of the needle, say about half across the scale. 

Assuming that the motor has been disconnected from 
the supply line and a low-voltage testing circuit provided, 
connect this circuit with the armature terminals, so that 
the current will pass through all the armature coils. The 
current should be sufficient to enable a satisfactory read- 
ing to be taken on the millivoltmeter or galvanometer, 
which is the most rehable means for locating the trouble 
in the armature. 

Now, ground one of the leads of the millivoltmeter on 
the armature shaft and proceed with the other lead to 
explore from bar to bar, passing completely around the 
commutator. The two bars that give the least deflection 
of the needle of the voltmeter indicate the approximate 
location of the trouble and reveal the grounded coil. 

In a parallel-wound armature these bars will be adjacent 
to each other, while in a series-wound armature they will 
be separated by two pole bases. The ground so indicated, 
however, may exist in the. commutator segment instead of 
in the coil, and it is therefore necessary to make a further 
test to determine its exact location. 

In order to do this, disconnect the two leads of the coil 
in question and proceed to test the coil alone. If the 
trouble exists in the coil, this test will show the same 
reading as before. 

Mining Engineer Eligible 

Kindly advise whether a mining engineer, 23 yr. of 
age and with 7 yr. experience as such in the bituminous 
mines of Pennsylvania, is eligible to receive a certificate 
to act as fireboss on passing the required examination. 

MINING ENGINEER. 

Avella, Penn. 





The bituminous-mine law of Pennsylvania (1911) re- 
quires applicants for a fireboss certificate to “have had at 
least 5 yr. practical experience, after 16 yr. of age, as 
miners or men of general work and experience 
in mines in Pennsylvania that generate explosive gas.” 
A mining engineer is eligible under the bituminous law 
to take the examination and receive a mine foreman’s 
certificate, but he is not eligible for the fireboss certificate. 
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Pennsylvania Anthracite Mine 
Foreman’s Examination Held 
at Scranton, May 18-20, 1915 


(Selected Questions ) 


Ques.—W hat are the three greatest causes of ate 
in anthracite mines? Give percentages of each, and state 
how you would reduce these accidents. 

Ans.—The three causes producing the greatest number 
of accidents in anthracite mines are: 1. Falls of coal and 
roof. 2. Movement of cars in the mines. 3. Explosions of 
blasts. 

The percentage of accidents from these causes may be 
generally stated as follows: Falls of coal and roof, 45 to 
50 per cent. of all accidents underground due to any 
cause ; accidents due to the movement of cars in mines, 15 
to 18 per cent.; accidents due to explosions of blasts in 
mines, 10 to 12 per cent. 

In order to reduce the number of accidents due to falls of 
coal and roof, every working-place should be inspected at 
least twice a day while the men are at work. An assistant 
foreman should be placed in charge of each district of the 
mine and should see that every working-place is properly 
secured by props or timber and all loose coal or rock 
pulled down or made secure. Allow no one to work in a 
place that is unsafe unless for the purpose of making it 
secure, as required in General Rule No. 12 of the an- 
thracite mine law. The mine foreman or his assistant 
should see that every miner has a sufficient number of good 
cap-pieces of suitable length, width and thickness, as well 
as timbers of the required size for use in his place. He 
should see that the miner remains at work in his place 
with his laborer whenever danger is suspected and al- 
ways in pillar work. The mine “foreman and each of his 
assistants should enter a daily report signed with ink in a 
book kept for that purpose, and the mine foreman should 
read the daily reports of each of his assistants. 

In order to reduce the number of accidents due to the 
movement of mine cars, all gangways and main haulage 
roads should have a clear space of 21% ft. between the top 
rail of the car and the ribs or timbers. This clearance 
should be maintained throughout the entry on the same 
side of the road as far as practicable and kept free from 
obstructions of any kind. Where such clearance cannot 
be provided, refuge holes should be made in the ribs. These 
should be of ample size and, as far as practicable, on the 
same side of the roadway not more than 100 ft. apart 
and whitewashed and kept free from all obstructions. 
A similar clearance of not less than 2 ft. should be main- 
tained on roads, in all breasts and kept free from obstruc- 
tions, such as frequently block the roads in rooms, as tim- 
bers, rails, tools, etc. The height of gangways and travel- 
ing ways should not be less than 5 ft. 6 in. in the clear. No 
person under the age of 17 shall be employed as triprunner 
or driver, and no person except the driver shall ride on 
the front end of a car, where a seat should be provided if 
required for safety. No person shall ride between the cars 
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and no driver shall stand on the tailchain when driving. 
Where persons are lowered or hoisted in slopes, special cars 
should be provided for that purpose. Platforms if used 
should not extend over the top rail of cars, and chutes 
must not extend more than 12 in. over the top rail, except 
when the chutes are at least 16 in. above the rail. All plat- 
forms and chutes extending over the top rail of the cars 
must be removed when a breast is finished or abandoned. 

In order to reduce the number of accidents by blasts, 
wherever practicable, an electric battery should be pro- 
vided for firimg the blast. Such batteries must be ap- 
proved by the mine foreman, who shall give the miners 
all needed instructions for their use. Only one kind of 
explosive shall be used in the same hole, and all holes 
shall be tamped to the mouth with clay or other incombus- 
tible material. No charge of high explosive that has mis- 
fired shall be withdrawn, nor shall any attempt be made 
to open the hole. 

Ques.—What air is traveling through a gangway 12 ft. 
wide and 71% ft. high when the anemometer registers 472 
ft. per min. ? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway is 12 K 744 = 
90 sq.ft. Without making any allowance for the inertia 
of the anemometer, the volume of air passing in this gang- 
way is 90 X 472 = 42,480 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—An airway is 5 ft. wide at the top, 10 ft. wide 
at the bottom and 6 ft. high. If the anemometer reads 
280 ft., what is the quantity of air passing? 

Ans.—The average width of this airway is 1% (5 + 10) 
= 7.5 ft., and its sectional area is 6 X 714 = 45 sq.ft. 
The volume of air in circulation in the airway is there- 
fore 280 & 45 = 12,600 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—How would you proceed to remove a body of 
firedamp from the face of a chamber 40 ft. wide, in a vein 
2 ft. high? 

Ans.—Assuming that this chamber is filled with an 
accumulation of firedamp or a mixture of marsh gas and 
air in explosive proportions and that the vein is pitch- 
ing, the first step is to notify and remove all the men work- 
ing on the return air in this section of the mine. It may 
be even advisable to withdraw all the men from the mine 
before attempting the removal of the gas. The method 
of procedure will depend upon the condition of the cham- 
ber, but in any case the intake air must be conducted 
into the chamber and made to sweep the face of the breast. 
This can be done by erecting a temporary canvas brattice, 
starting from the mouth of the chamber on the intake 
side. The brattice should be extended up the pitch gradu- 
ally, so as to give time for the complete removal of the 
gas as the work proceeds. Only safety lamps should be 
used, and these must be protected against a possible fall 
of roof that would cause an outrush of gas from the cham- 
ber. In so thin a vein, it may be better to employ a 
small “booster” fan and a collapsible canvas air tube for 
conducting the air to the face of the chamber, assuming 
these are available. It is important to employ an air 
current sufficiently strong for the removal of the gas. 
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A résumé of the work of the Legislature, which adjourned 
on May 20, insofar as the coal interests of the state are con- 
cerned, shows that the mining industry occupied a promi- 
nent position during most of the session. 

The most important bill affecting the anthracite region 
was the Catlin bill to bring the anthracite miners under the 
operation of the workmen’s compensation act. This bill was 
reported from the conference committee on May 20, the only 
change being made by this committee, was to make it effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1916. The Governor has stated that he will sign 
this measure. 

The bill next in importance to the anthracite region is 
the Dawson tonnage tax measure. This differs from the 
Roney bill of two years ago in that the money is to be ap- 
portioned among the particular municipalities in which the 
coal is mined, rather than among all the counties, boroughs 
and townships in the anthracite counties regardless of 
whether or not they have mineral resources. The governor 
made a desperate effort to take the major portion of the tax 
for the use of the state, but the bill finally passed on a 50-50 
basis. The measure levies a tax of 2% per cent. ad valorem 
on all anthracite coal mined, and provides that one per cent. 
of the tax shall be paid to the superintendent of the mine 
for making the return. The Governor was much pleased with 
the passage of this measure. 

A bill passed meaning much to the anthracite miners was 
the Beidleman measure to create 21 assistant mine inspectors. 
Anyone working inside of any anthracite mine will be eli- 
gible for election; the duties of this office will be to look 
after the ventilation. Each assistant inspector will receive 
a salary of $2000 per annum. The Governor now has this 
measure on his desk. 

The Powell bill providing for four new anthracite in- 
spectors is also in the Governor’s hands. Three are to be 
elected in Luzerne and one in Lackawanna County. 

The bill to increase the pay of the mine inspectors’ ex- 
amining boards in the anthracite region from $6 to $10 per 
day is in the Governor’s hands. 

The joint resolution introduced by Senator Vare to ap- 
point a commission to investigate the increase in prices of 
anthracite alleged to be in excess of the anthracite tax passed 
both houses, but the amount appropriated to cover the ex- 
pense of this commission was cut from $10,000 to $5000. 

The Senate bill amending section 1 of article 4, section 1 
of article 5 and section 9 of article 24 of the act of June 9 
1911, permitting operators, managers and superintendents free 
selection of mine foremen, assistant mine foremen and fire 
bosses and placing mine employees under the supervision and 
control of the operators so as to bring all bituminous work- 
men under the Compensation Act has passed both houses and 
the Governor has assured the mine workers that he will sign 
this measure. 

A bill of great importance to mine inspectors of the bitu- 
minous region providing that mine inspectors who have 
served for 8 years and have passed two examinations shall 
be exempt from any further examinations, needs only the 
Governor’s signature to become a law. 

The Crow bill amending rule 18 has already become a 
statute. 

The McClure bill providing that where clay mines are 
worked with bituminous coal mines they shall come under 
the supervision of the bituminous mine inspectors has passed 
both houses. 

The veto of the Horton bill regarding safety devices for 
trips in slope mines is said to be a disappointment to several 
operators who have been using a system of broken switches. 
These operators have been required, in addition to their sys- 
tem of derails, to use the customary sprag in the rear car of 
the trip. Under this system the man in control of the trip 
closes the switches when the empties are being lowered into 
the mine. They are opened for a loaded trip, the theory be- 
ing that should the rope break, the trip would be derailed 
upon reaching the first switch. Many operators, it is said, 
hoped through the Horton bill to be relieved from the neces- 
sity of using any other safety device. 

Two big constructive measures enacted into law were the 
Child Labor and the Workmen’s Compensation acts. The 


Governor did not stop with giving the child workers between 
14 and 16 years of age a 9-hr. day and a 51-hr. week with 
8 hr. of that time for school, but had incorporated in the 
general appropriation bill an appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
vocational schools. 

The opposition to the Workmen’s Compensation bill was 
not so bitter as that toward child labor, but the Governor 
succeeded in winning his points, in that the act will go into 
force Jan. 1, 1916, and not in July, 1916, as was intended by 
the enemies of the bill, who seemed to let up in their fight 
during the last days of the session. The six bills are in 
practically the same shape as drawn by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, with the exception of a few minor changes, as to ap- 
pointive power being placed with the Governor and not 
with the Commissioner of Labor. There are also a few slight 
changes in the Insurance bill. 

A number of bills, among them being the appropriation 
of $200,000 to the U. S. Bureau of Mines for the codperation 
of that bureau with the Department of Mines in the es- 
tablishment of an experiment station; the appointing of two 
assistant chiefs in the Department of Mines; the right of 
committees of mine workers to inspect bituminous coal mines; 
filing of maps with adjoining property owners of bituminous 
coal mines; providing for a new state board of examiners of 
anthracite mine inspectors; and giving power to sealers of 
weights and measures to examine and seal scales at coal 
mines, all passed the House, but never saw the light of day 
when they reached the Senate. All other mining bills were 
killed in Committee. 

It was apparent that a desperate effort was being made 
to put through a bill which provided that all portable elec- 
tric lamps used in bituminous mines should be tested by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, one being introduced in the House 
and another in the Senate, but each time there was such a 
strong protest against this that they were sent to the scrap 
heap. ss 
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Shamokin—Five hundred employees of the Luke Fidler 
colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co. were rendered idle on 
May 19, when the United Mine Workers threw down their 
tools, declaring they would not work with men who refused 
to become members of the United Mine Workers of America. 
Between 25 and 30 miners were without cards entitling them 
to work as union employees. 

The colliery of the Buck Ridge Coal Mining Co. will be 
closed down for three months. The reasons for this suspen- 
sion are certain repairs are to be made to the colliery and 
the present dull condition of the anthracite business, par- 
ticularly for red ash anthracite coal. It is contemplated that 
no shipments will be made from the colliery during the 
above-mentioned period, but this will be governed somewhat 
by the conditions of the coal market. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, work will be done at the colliery for the development 
of other veins of coal on this property. A recent report made 
by one of the most prominent anthracite engineers places the 
recoverable coal still in the ground at Buck Ridge at an 
amount exceeding 15 million tons. 


Ashley—The large planes of the Central R.R. of New 
Jersey were temporarily shut down recently because one 
of the big hoisting engines broke down. Ten locomotives 
and crews from Mauch Chunk are assisting in getting the 
coal over the planes to the weigh station on the top of the 
mountain. 


Plymouth—Refused the concession of working 8% hr. for 
a 9-hr. day the driver and breaker boys at Buttonwood No. 23 
colliery operated by the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
went out on strike on May 21 tying up collieries Nos. 21 and 
23, employing about 1000 men. This was the fifth strike with- 
in a week at this company’s collieries. 
the 15 minutes off each day in order that they might be 
prepared to leave the mine and breaker the minute nine 
hours were up. 

Hazleton—The Lattimer No. 4 breaker of Pardee Brothers 
& Co., Inc., one of the largest and best equipped in the Lehigh 
coal field, was destroyed by fire of unknown origin May 25. 
The loss is $75,000, partially covered by insurance. Five 
hundred hands are thrown out of work. 


The strikers wanted © 
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Harrisburg—tThere is a prospect that the final decision in 
the anthracite coal tax appeals will not be rendered for two 
and a half years. The appeals taken by the 100 or more 
coal companies interested from the settlements made by the 
Auditor General under the act of 1913, and involving $6,000,- 
000 or more now in the hands of the companies, are now 
before the State Supreme Court sitting here at the Capitol. 
However, a petition will be presented asking that the case 
go over for argument at the October term of the court at 
Pittsburgh. 


Wilkes-Barre—Declaring that if coal is being mined at the 
rate for which reductions have been made in the value of 
coal lands during the last three years the supply will be ex- 
hausted within 12 years, the school board of Foster township 
has demanded from the County Commissioners a fair and 
equitable valuation, so that when the coal supply is ex- 
hausted the coal companies will have paid their fair share of 
the tax burden. The valuation of coal lands in Foster town- 
ship has been decreased $253,661 this year. 


Seranton—Good Roads Day received a big boost when 
orders were issued by the Lackawanna and Scranton Coal 
companies closing down all of their collieries May 26 so that 
their employees might have a day to devote to the good roads 
movement. The Lackawanna company’s action means that 
22,000 men in Luzerne and Lackawanna Counties will be at 
liberty to handle a pick and shovel on the roads, while the 
Scranton Coal Co.’s 8000 employees will also find work on 
the roads. 


Bituminous 


Uniontown—Receivers of Josiah V. Thompson on May 24 
closed a deal with the executors of the estate of W. J. 
Rainey, deceased, for the sale of 76 acres of coal land 
in Fayette County. The price given out is $2000 per acre. 
The tract is known as the Johnson farm and adjoins the Re- 
vere plant of the Raineys. This is the first sale of coal in 
Fayette County of any importance in years. 

Activity still continues to make itself felt in this sec- 
tion. The Frick company has ordered more ovens to be 
fired. Some of these were put in at Grindstone while others 
are distributed among the different works. Grindstone is at 
present operating 245 ovens out of a total of 300. Orders 
from Scottdale are looked for almost daily that will cause the 
plant to resume in full. 


Ferndale—Eight men were killed in an explosion late on 
Monday afternoon (May 24) in the Valley No. 1 mine of the 
Smokeless Coal Co. and another lost his life in attempting 
their rescue, the latter being Gomer Phillips, chief of the first- 
aid work of the mining department of the Cambria Steel Co. 
After he entered the mine at the head of the rescue corps 
of his company, Phillips, it is thought, became confused and 
pulled off his helmet. He was overcome by the gases and 
died at the hospital several hours later. 

The dead were not taken from the mine for many hours 
after the explosion. They were all Americans. The mine 
did not work on Monday, but the men were allowed to enter 
to load cars, it is said, in order that they might earn a little 
extra money. 


News of the accident was at once telephoned to the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. at Johnstown, and a mine rescue corps was 
immediately rushed to the Valley mine. The rescue team was 


equipped with oxygen helmets and other apparatus. The 
rescuers penetrated the workings some distance in spite 
of the fallen roof and broken timbers and partitions, but 


found no sign of life. Some of the bodies of the men who 
had been at work at the time of the explosion were located, 
but were not removed for some time, for the efforts of the 
rescuers had to be directed chiefly to saving their own com- 
rades who were overcome. 


Superintendent C. H. Crocker of the Cambria company 
was one of the victims. He was brought to the surface by 
General Manager H. J. Meehan of the steel company who 
volunteered to enter the mine without a helmet. Gomer Phil- 
lips, John Broderick, John Frear and W. M. Dyer, members of 
the Cambria crew, were all overcome and taken to the hos- 
pital. All were resuscitated with the exception of Phillips. 

It is believed that the explosion was due to gas, which 
accumulated in the right heading of slope No. 2 of Valley 
No. 1 mine. This slope is located about 2000 ft. from the 
main entrance. 


All must have died almost instantly, as the bodies first 
encountered showed, but little evidence of the victims hav- 
ing struggled to make their way toward safety. For a time 
there was no certainty as to the number of victims, it be- 
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ing believed that some of the men at work might have made 
their way out by an entry leading into another working of 
the same company. 


Greensburg—Complaint has been made by the Pittsburgh 
& Ohio Coal Mining Co., and the Jamison Coal & Coke 
Co., with the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co. It is charged by the com- 
plainants that the charge of $1 for demurrage on cars at 
Cleveland, Lorain and Sandusky, during April and October, is 
unjust and unfair. The statement is made that lake travel is 
often held up those two months and it is impossible for that 
reason for cars to be loaded on lake steamers promptly. 


Bentleyville—Seven hundred safety lamps were destroyed 
in the recent fire at the lamp house of the Acme Mine No. 2 
of the Westmoreland Coal Co. The damage amounted to 
about $2000. 


Pittsburgh—Heavy shipments of coal and other freight 
are being made by water from Pittsburgh to lower river 
A total of 160,550 tons of freight left the harbor on 
May 23, among which were some heavy shipments of steel 
products. 

The miners of the Pittsburgh district are at last enjoy- 
ing a period of some prosperity. According to recent esti- 
mates, about 37,000 coal miners are now employed in this 
district. While all of these are not working full time, they 
are at least all making a living. It is anticipated that 
coal shipments will shortly be made to practically capacity. 
Should coal operations become much heavier a shortage of 
men will be experienced. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Martinsburg—The last payday at the various mines near 
Lonaconing was the largest for a long time. It is reported 
that the Consolidation Coal Co. alone distributed upward of 
$87,000. This is said to have been the largest pay, save one, 
that this company has distributed under its present manage- 
ment. 


Welch—E. T. Wolfe, night foreman of the Carter Coal Co., 
at Coalwood, was recently fined $52 and costs for alleged 
violation of section No. 13 of the mining law. The charge 
was that the mine fan had been shut down from 5 p.m. to 
7:45 p.m., and that Wolfe had sent men into the shaft before 
he examined the mine. Also that he failed to have a signal 
at the head of the shaft, according to the mining law. 


Charleston—There has been a perceptible increase in the 
coal business in this section of the state recently. Many of 
the mines along the route of the Kanawha & Michigan R.R., 
between Charleston and Gauley Bridge, on both the north 
and south sides of the Kanawha River, have increased their 
tonnage to meet the demands of consumers, and it is ex- 
pected that conditions will continue to improve throughout 
the summer. The mines at Boomer, Longacre, Carbondale, 
and other places, are now working full time, and have taken 
back all their old employees who were laid off last fall. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—tThere will be a Field Day demonstration 
held at Birmingham under the auspices of the Alabama 
Safety Association on May 29, and 78 first-aid teams 
have entered for the event. Three silver loving cups are to 
be presented respectively to the best team of white men, the 
best team of white women, and the best team of colored men. 
The American Mine Safety Association will meet in Birm- 
ingham in October. First aid teams from all parts of the 
country will attend that meeting also. 

In the case of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. vs. C. B. 
Smith, state auditor, the Supreme Court has handed down a 
decision whereby the Tennessee company recovers $18,000 
from the state which was collected for license fees under the 
statute which was recently declared unconstitutional. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—tThere is the greatest activity in the mines in 
the Letcher County field and three to four hundred miners 
have been put to work in the last week or so. The amount 
of coal going out of this district at present is the greatest in 
the history of the field. Full time operations are to be the 
rule shortly. 


Owensboro—The Fern Hills Coal Co.’s property, equipment 
and tipple have been sold for $16,800 by Master Commissioner 
Clements to T. A. Pedley, receiver. The property included 600 
acres of land, with all the coal and mineral rights and the 
total had been appraised at $25,000. Indiana coal dealers 
were opposing bidders. 

Henderson—The Deep Water Coal & Coke Co. will close 
the big deal for thousands of acres of western Kentucky 
coal lands in July, according to a statement attributed to 
H. F. Allen, president of the company. It had been reported 
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previously that the war in Europe was delaying consumma- 
tion of the deal. 


Lothair—The Ashless Coal Corporation has increased its 
coal shipments from 2000 to 38000 tons daily since the im- 
provement of the markets of the Great Lake region. A good 
increase has also been made in the working force. 


Benham—The Wisconsin Steel Co. 
coal than at any time in the history of the plant. It also 
proposes some increases during the summer months. Three 
hundred extra miners have gone to work during the past 10 
days. 


is now shipping more 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—The contract for the sale of the Marmet Coal 
Co.’s properties to an Eastern syndicate has been presented 
to the superior court and approved. The approval of the 
court was made subject to a part payment o*% 20 per cent. of 
the purchase price of $1,500,000, failing which public sale of 
the property will be had. It is reportcd that the syndi- 
eate intends the Marmet properties as a nucleus for large 
operations, from which coal for the Northwestern markets 
will be taken. The company’s bonds to the amount of $563,- 
500 are to be sold June 8, 1915, by Irwin, Ballmann & Co., of 
Cincinnati, being covered by a mortgage on all of the com- 
pany’s property, which is presumably to be conveyed to the 
purchasing syndicate subject to this incumbrance. 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute—The coal mining properties of the J. K. 
Dering Coal Co., of Chicago, situated in Sullivan, Vigo, and 
Vermillion Counties were recently sold at auction to the Con- 
tinental Commercial Bank of Chicago, for $400,000, following 
a decree of foreclosure on petition of the bondholders. 


Sullivan—The heirs of John L. Woodbridge have filed 
suit against the Vandalia Coal Co., demanding $20,000 royalty. 
They allege that their father’s farm was leased in 1898 to 
the Island Valley Coal Co. for 25 years the lessee or his as- 
Signs to pay 5c. for each ton that would pass a 1%-in. screen. 
The Island Valley Co. sold its lease in 1905 to the defendant 
company which, it is alleged, has mined 400,000 tons of coal 
on which it has paid no royalty. 


ILLINOIS 


Pana—Mine No. 1 of the Pana Coal Co. was recently sold 
by Special Master in Chancery Jas. L. Drennan to Leslie 
L. Taylor, of Taylorville, at public auction for $30,000. The 
sale includes all mineral rights amounting to more than 1000 
acres of underlying coal, all machinery, together with several 
tracts of city property. 


Belleville—Damage suits aggregating $33,000 have been 
instituted in the Circuit Court against the Franklin Coal & 
Coke Co., as the result of the mine accident at Royalton, IIl., 
Oct. 27, 1914, in which 29 miners lost their lives. 


Cuba—Star Mine No. 3 recently hoisted 866 tons of coal in 
one day, which is the best record ever made at this mine. 
IOWA 


Albia—A coal deal was recently closed, by which the 
Smoky Hollow Coal Co. has come into possession of No. 7 
Hiteman Mine, which was started a few years ago. This is 
said to be one of the best mines in Cedar Township. 


, 
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Vancouver, B. C.—Internment of alien enemies on a whole- 
sale scale was begun May 25 in the coal mining district of 
Vancouver Island. By noon 115 Austrians and Germans in the 
Southfield, Cumberland and Nanaimo mines had been placed 
on a special train bound for the internment camps. The alien 
enemies were taken into the mines a year ago as strikebreak- 
ers when the coal pits were tied up by the Western Federa- 
tion strike. The former workmen are now to resume their 
jobs. 
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John R. Hoffman, oldest mining engineer of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., has retired because of 
age. 


Sheeuernneeneverenesntdetest: 
JAASLANANOC MANTLE 


James Reese has been made general superintendent of the 
mining operations of the Maderia Hill Coal Mining Co., in the 
Mahanoy Valley. 
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Cc. N. Blanchard, of Binghamton, N. Y., head of Blanchard 
& Co., which owns the anthracite mine at Archbald, Penn., 
has retired from the company and will give his whole time 
to the Seiler-Blanchard Co., of which he is treasurer. 


J. S. Roughgarden, for some time Buffalo representative of 
Whitney & Kemmerer, has resigned. His successor is F. W. 
Buckalew, who has been traveling salesman from the Buffalo 
office of the firm. 


Edwin Maurer, formerly superintendent of the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co.’s shops, at Lansford, Penn., was the 
victim of an accident recently when he was struck by a 
bicycle, and thrown to the ground. Although seriously in- 
jured, Mr. Maurer is expected to recover. 


Lloyd G. McCrum, formerly of the McCrum-Howell Co., has 
just been made general manager of mines for W. H. Brad- 
ford & Co. Ine., of Somerset, Penn. Offices have been opened 
in New York, Philadelphia and Somerset. The plants of the 
new corporation are all located near Somerset, Penn. 


Reese Tasker, general mining superintendent of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., suffered a stroke of 
paralysis recently and his condition continues to be critical. 
Mr. Tasker has been prominent in mining affairs. for nearly 
half a century and has been one of the leading officials of the 
Reading coal company for 25 years. 


Philip N. Case, sales engineer for the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co., will in the future be in charge of all mine car ap- 
plications, traveling in the western part of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia. Mr. Gleisen who formerly covered this 
territory will travel in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, New 
York and New Jersey. 

Thomas I. Scott and G. H. Hodges, superintendents respec- 
tively of the Wynn and Kyle plants of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., have been transferred to the engineering department at 
the Scottdale offices of the company of which both men are 
graduates. For the present P. J. Locke of the Leith plant 
will have supervision over Crossland works; Superintend- 
ent English, of Oliphant, will have charge of the Wynn plant, 
and Superintendent Beerbower, of York Run, will look after 
the Kyle plant. 
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Williamson, W. Va.—The Williamson Coal Co. is advertis- 
ing for coal miners. 


New York, N. Y.—The Bulah Coal Mining Co. is now oc- 
cupying its new offices in the Equitable Bldg. at 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The shipments of coal over the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. for the month of April 1915 amounted 
to 1,683,958 tons; of this the Pocahontas District furnished 
1,069,684 tons; Tug River 285,243 tons; Thacker 216,955 and 
Kenova District 112,076 tons. The coke tonnage for the 
month was 61,075 tons. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The City Employment Bureau _ re- 
cently received a letter asking for 500 men for work in the 
Consolidation Coal Co. mines in the vicinity of Jenkins, 
Ky. A number of men have already been sent to this field, 
but the majority of those applying for work at the Municipal 
agencies want jobs within the city. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Judge Ruppel of Somerset County has 
handed down an opinion dismissing the suit brought against 
Archibald Miller, superintendent of the Loyalhanna Coal & 
Coke Co. operating at Cairnbrook, by Fish Warden Raymond O. 
McIntosh, of Johnstown, in which the defendant was charged 
with polluting the waters of Dark Shade Creek with sul- 
phurous mine drainage. 


Somerset, Penn.—The mining interests of W. H. Bradford, 
the Phenix Fuel Co. and the Victor Coal Mining Co. have 
consolidated their operating and selling departments under 
the corporate name of W. H. Bradford & Co. The mines are 
located in Somerset County, with operating headquarters in 
Somerset. The main offices of the company will be in the 
Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


Huntington, W. Va.—lIt 
Fuel Co. is now building a fleet of colliers which will be 
entered in the coastwise and foreign trade, principally that 
with South America. The Clinchfield Collier Co. is also said 
to be making plans for the construction of two steel colliers 
which will be put in the foreign trade immediately on com- 
pletion. The construction of these fleets will mean much to 
West Virginia in that they will be the means of transport- 
ting fuel to a market which hitherto has been touched by 
few of the coal interests of this state. 


is reported that the Pocahontas 
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General Review 


Anthracite reported on demurrage and a dull season is 
anticipated. Heavy export demand for bituminous stimulates 
interest among local consumers. Lake movement increasing, 


The rigid restriction of output at the anthracite collieries 
has failed as yet to relieve the pressure on the market. The 
Lake movement is the only branch on anything approaching 
a normal basis and it is becoming steadily more evident that 
the trade is in for an abnormally dull season. There are 
already reports coming in of coal on demurrage going at 
sacrifice prices. 

The constantly expanding export business continues the 
leading feature in an otherwise dull bituminous market. The 
activity in this branch is stimulating some interest among 
buyers in this country and has already resulted in some 
relatively small contracts being closed, while requisitions on 
other contracts are slightly heavier due probably to a dis- 
position to accumulate some stocks. On the other hand the 
market is undoubtedly slow responding to the reported im- 
provement in general industrial conditions. The failure of 
the West and Northwest to figure more prominently in the 
spring business is a particularly discouraging feature of the 
situation. Some of the higher grade fuels which have been 
diverted entirely into the export business, have recently 
appeared again in the local markets. 

The settlement of the Ohio labor difficulties is viewed 
with much concern in the Pittsburgh district where competi- 
tion with outside districts has already brought the market 
to a more or less complete standstill. The buying is so slow 
that shrewd consumers have no trouble in filling their current 
requirements with cheap coal threatened with demurrage. 
Even the abnormally low circular figure on Lake coal is being 
substantially shaded. Requisitions from Canada continue at 
a low ebb while railroad buying is less than a few months 
ago, and it is generally evident that the reported improvement 
in industrial conditions has failed entirely to spread to the 
coal industry. 

There has been considerable buying of a temporary char- 
acter in various directions including fuel for threshing pur- 
poses, which is once more a factor in trade circles for a short 
period at least. Contracting continues slow because of the 
cheap coal being offered, and concessions on last year’s 
figures are still obtainable. While the Lake movement is 
still considerably below normal, there is quite a volume of 
coal moving in that direction, which is creating a somewhat 
better feeling in trade circles. 

The collapse of the selling organization which was at- 
tempting to maintain prices in the St. Louis district was a 
discouraging development in the Middle West during the week. 
The market is generadlly flat in all directions, with the 
exception of screenings, the entire output of which is being 
absorbed on contracts and none is available in the prompt 
market. Some uncertainties are developing regarding the 
labor situation in the Middle West. 
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Money still accumulating but business is marking time 
pending receipt of the German note. Steel industry improv- 
ing in certain branches. 


Boston News Bureau—So far as the financial side of the 
situation is concerned it is purely a waiting proposition, 
waiting for the German answer to the American note. Our 
foreign commerce continues surprisingly large, that is our 
exports, which means, of course, that an enormous trade bal- 
ance is running in our favor. Money still accumulates and 
is bound to increase in volume so long as Europe increases 
our supplies rather than decreases them. The security mar- 
ket is quiet and naturally sensitive. It is good belief, how- 
ever, that prices would advance more sensationally if the 
German reply were even fairly satisfactory than they would 
decline in case the reply was distinctly disappointing. 


Iron and Steel—Contracts for rolling stock by the rail- 
roads and foreign governments are the chief feature of in- 
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terest. More orders for cars have been placed in May than 
in the entire period between Jan. 1 and Apr. 30, and it looks 
as though there will be a great deal of business in this line. 
Moreover, railways have been buying fabricated steel for 
bridges, and the amount of steel required in car building is 
probably 5% of the capacity of the steel mills. The pig-iron 
market has been dull. Some sales of 10,000-ton lots have 
been made to the pipe founders on the Delaware River, but 
in general very little iron has moved. The jobbing foundries 
have purchased a little more freely, particularly those in 
the Connecticut Valley, probably because there is a demand 
for machinery castings. 


Dun’s—The uncertainty regarding the European situation, 
and the broadening scope of the war, have occasioned some 
hesitation in general business. The effect of this, however, 
while adding to the underlying conservatism, has not ma- 
terially changed the recent trend toward normal conditions in 
the principal industries and trades. The improvement has 
held its own, and as the special advices received this week 
from ninety leading cities clearly show, there is a slow but 
steady expansion in business. 


Bradstreet’s—While trade and industrial conditions con- 
tinue to move along generally favorable lines, the week’s 
developments disclose some irregularity. On the one hand, 
wet or cool weather has checked distributive trade, and 
especially retail business, and at the same time unsettled 
international political matters tend to cause wholesale buy- 
ers in some lines to go slow, while the same factor holds up 
certain speculative projects. But, on the other hand, industry 
is more active, employment is increasing, and war orders 
continue to cause extraordinary speed at a number of centers. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current shipments of dry goods 
total about the same as during the corresponding week a 
year ago. Sales by our traveling organization show an in- 
crease over those of the same week last year. The volume 
of business that is being booked for fall delivery continues to 
show a gain. Collections are very satisfactory. 
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More talk of firmer prices due to activity in export market. 
A few additional contracts closed in New England territory. 
Georges Creek again available for spot delivery. Pennsyl- 
vania grades unchanged. Anthracite coming forward slowly 
and May orders likely to carry over into June. 


Bituminous—A few small contracts closed this week have 
lent color to the increasing talk of firmer prices. The export 
business is conceded to be in such good shape that some of 
the buyers, who hitherto have consistently postponed making 
season purchases, have now already closed, and others are 
considering doing so in the near future. As a result $2.80 is 

nearer the figure f.o.b. Hampton Roads than the $2:65 of a 
month ago, but at the same time there has been no impetus 
to the trade. It is only because of extremely dull local con- 
ditions that the relatively unimportant contracts placed early 
in the week have been noticed at all. They are significant, 
however, as showing the trend of the market. 

Delivered prices show no material stiffening. At the dis- 
tributing points there are fewer cargoes being forced on the 
trade, but the price range depends mainly on the pressure to 
sell on the part of the various shippers. Some cargoes have 
waited an undue season and demurrage charges must be 
heavy. 

Georges Creek is beginning to come to Philadelphia and 
New York, now that foreign tonnage is being cleared more 
promptly from the Baltimore terminals. This grade has been 
practically out of the market for spot shipment a month or 
more, long enough to create a temporary demand for small 
lots. There will probably be some movement now from Phil- 
adelphia in the next 30 days or so. 

In the Pennsylvania grades the market continues heavy. 
Prices reached a low point some weeks ago and there has 
been no change worth noting. The quality grades are heard 
from all over the market, but there will hardly be any im- 
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provement in demand until Pocahontas and New River are 
well established on the $2.85 basis. 


Water Freights are unchanged. The supply of barge and 
steamer tonnage is ample for coastwise needs. Sailing ves- 
sels continue to charter off-shore as fast as they become 
available. 


Anthracite—Shipments are being made rather more slowly 
this month than was anticipated. Apparently the curtailment 
at the mines is having effect and with the companies who do 
most of the business in this territory there is prospect now 
that orders will drag over into June. Less is heard here of 
prices under the circular. Some of the individual shippers are 
behind on their orders. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines *® 2 tvsccsc sts s $0.85@1.40 $1.20@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.45@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.75@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore®: "2 2)... sienenyere wevsteeen. Whine soles eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads, a. ea tere oe etrennt De cae nee eae $2.75@2.85 
Boston Tictane. co atest wets woe attra ee einehs Where aie est UE IOoE, ORR 3.60@3.78 
Providencet...... Ae ay ar iin bm COOP Ame 3.55@3.73 
* T’,o.b. TOn cars. 


NEW YORK 


Bituminous market continues flat though agencies are still 
optimistic. Curtailment at anthracite collieries fails to help 
the market and New York Harbor is choked with coal. Some 
low prices being quoted. 


Bituminous—While there has been no tangible change in 
the demand for bituminous coal the market has strengthened 
and the prospects for a still better situation are encouraging. 
The improvement is principally due to increased orders from 
regular customers who apparentily wish to take advantage of 
the present situation to enlarge their stock piles. The pos- 
sibility of many Italians employed in the mines returning 
to their native country has become something of a factor in 
the situation. 

The export business is constantly increasing. New in- 
quiries are being received regularly, a recent one coming 
from Italy for about 200,000 tons. A shortage of cars is re- 
ported along the Baltimore & Ohio and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio roads but no serious trouble is anticipated. 

Local shippers are encouraged by the increased demand 
and the resultant slight advance in general quotations. While 
stray cargoes have been picked up at slightly lower prices 
the lowest average quotation noted is $2.35 f.o.b. 

Quotations on the various grades are as follows: 
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willing to take whatever they can get for them, within rea- 
son. 
Quotations are as follows: 














Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken’scee era sci a OD $4.70 
gg. Rey es eee 4.90 $4.80 4.95 $4.85 
Stoves. (ee tar eee 00 4.80 4.95 4.85 
eae bed ered ards eye 5.15 5.00 5.20 5.05 
Bree cot aay At Ra 3.35@3.50 3.10@3.35 3.40@3.55 3.15@3.40 
Buck-wheut Ties ee Ca 2.50@2.75 2.25@2.50 4 55@2.80 2.30@2.55 
100 yeah he eee 2.00@2.25 - 90@2.10 2.05@2. 380 2.00@2.25 
Barley<.csuislcs one me 1.75@2.00 1.60@1.75 1.80@2.05 1.85@2.10 
PHILADELPHIA 


Lack of tone in anthracite. Volume of business decreas- 
ing, although domestic sizes are well taken up on the cur- 
tailed mining. There is no indication of any change in bi- 
tuminous, 


Anthracite—The past month has been in marked contrast 
with the corresponding period:of a year ago. At that time, 
the demand persisted well into June, but now curtailment has 
been found necessary even as early as the middle of the 
current month. The companies are handicapped for facilities 
to store their surplus sizes. The market is more than ab- 
sorbing the production of broken, egg and stove on cur- 
tailed mining, and doubtless could do more than this, if the 
other sizes could be disposed of. Chestnut at this season of 
the year, usually finds a ready outlet in the Lake business, 
but it is understood that the large stocks carried over at the 
head of the Lakes have resulted in light orders. The move- 
ment of buckwheat and rice is good under the curtailed 
mining; chestnut and pea seem to be the most difficult to 
dispose of, with the latter quoted at anywhere from $1.65 to 
$2 at the mines. 

Prices at Tidewater are about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
Broken dine sect eee ere eae $4.35 $4.35 
ENGR. sateen dite at aN teas en aa re 4.60 4.60 
StOVG socha <a ale aes eo a a aa 4.60 4.60 
Chestnutiss Gack ciate ter cena eee eee 4.85 4.60@4.70 


Bituminous—Prices are uniform, although still at a low 
level. Considerable coal is moving on contract, and spot 
business is improving, but the indications for better condi- 
tions in the near future are not bright. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 

Georges Creek.......... $3.00@3.10 $3.00@3.10 $3.00@3.10 $1.45@1.55 
Clearfield: 

Mednim.c, een 4. pea 6 002 en 2y00@2 0pm nee vee 1.10@1.25 

Ordinaty os¢ 7 hisa5 es 2.55@2.60" 2356@2760. ) chee 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

South Borks: siti 2;90@3 00" neck cae e ian toe 1.35@1.50 

Nanty ‘Glo... 0... 9s. se 2. T6Q2¢ 80) Ve oe See ce ees 1.20@1.25 

Barnesboro....... 2 COD 2 60) ts ode ae ee etca 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 

Quéemahoniwnety2 ce ae eee eae 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium mtd: seicenciae 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
TietTODS Ate. mte scree 2; 46 O20 Pear wn ee ne oe 0.90@1.00 
Ciresnsburg > a2). ee 2: 75@2. 80" Wee eee eee eee 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... 2 9b GSI20" Sse erm eee) ase 1.15@1.40 
West Virginia Fairmont } 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 0.80@0.90 
HAITMONG MING-TUNies aie) else es eatete ete tele 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 0.70@0.80 
Bteanicd aos cote eee Deen ee 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 0.90@0.95 
Western Maryland Rees Se ea Cay het oe 2.35@2.45 2.35@2.45 0.80@0.90 


Anthracite—The hard-coal market is dull. 
inaugurated by some of the com- 


the suspension of mining 


The effects of 


panies has not as yet become apparent and New York har- 


bor is choked with coal. 


around with much to spare. 
are not encouraging until the fall, unless it be in a further 


suspension of operations. 


There is plenty of all sizes to go 
Prospects for a better market 


Shippers have had trouble with the demurrage problem. 
While much of it has had to do with loaded cars there has 
been considerable coal loaded in bottoms which has to be dis- 


posed of quickly to save extra charges; 


to get rid of, this 


coal on advantageous terms has been a hard problem and some 
good grades have gone at what might be called extremely 


low prices. 


Of the prepared coals, stove is in best demand; along the 
line the demand for this size is better than in the Metropoli- 


tan district. 


selling at less than the April circular. 


show no improvement. 


Nut and egg are heavy with the 


fered the heaviest cutting according to reports. 


no market for the buckwheat grades, 


There 


individuals 
The steam sizes 
Good grades of pea coal have suf- 


is 


some shippers being 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Julia Park British Baltimore? River Plate 1868 $8.16 
Adriatic British Baltimore? Italy? 1921 10.80 
Llanishen British Baltimore? Italy? 2434 10.80 
Nina Italian Baltimore? Italy? 2171 
Mobile Cuban Philadelphia Santiago 1363 
General Hubbard Philadelphia | New Orleans 1396 
George E. Dudley Philadelphia Nassau 387 
Roselands British Norfolk Genoa 2827 
Hartington British Philadelphia Tarragona 2500 10.80 
sle British Baltimore Alexandria 2485 
Gledhow British Baltimore? River Plate 8.76 
Woudrichem Dutch Baltimore? River Plate 2524 7.56 
Ryton British Baltimore Montevideo 2505 8.76 
Ryton (option) British Baltimore La Plata 2505 8.64 
Ioannis P. Goulandris Greek Baltimore? Italy 2026 10.80 
Camilia Norwegian Baltimore Port Limon 1550 
Noordijk Dutch Baltimore River Plate 1383 
Balto Norwegian Baltimore Gothenburg 2242 
Westmount British Philadelphia Havana 1171 
Esther Ann Norfolk Savannah 631 
Alf Danish Baltimore Havana 1337 
Eveline British Baltimore River Plate 1660 
Upo Mendi Spanish Virginia Spain$ 2562 10.20 
Alice B. Phillips Philadelphia Martinique 451 
Stanley M. Seaman Philadelphia Porto Rico 953 
Edward Stewart New Yor Halifax 353 1.60 
Egyptian Atlantic San Diego 
Transport British Range 2924 6.46 
Songa Norwegian Virginia River Plate 1850 8.40 
Ryton British Baltimore Montevideo 2505 10.80 
Dewa British Atlantic Range Italy? 2340 
Fert Italian Atlantic Range Italy? 3542 
Talisman Norwegian Baltimore Havana 1178 
Lindisfarne (bark) Russian Baltimore Buenos Ayres 1631 
Evie B. Hall Philadelphia Halifax 360 1.50 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners, 


1 Or Virginia. 


2 West coast. 


2 Or Mediterranean port. 
BALTIMORE 


Anthracite conditions poor and betterment comes but 


slowly to the bituminous trade. 
figure in the spring trade is felt. 


Failure of the Northwest to — 
Export business holds good. 


Hard-coal agencies are far from satisfied with conditions. 
Many consumers are showing a disposition to withhold all 
Save emergency orders. 
in offices of anthracite shippers. 

In bituminous there 


talked of betterment of industrial conditions. 


The result has been 


a dull period 


is but slow response to the much 
Prices remain 


steady as compared with the previous week. As contracts are 
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closed that make the market for best grade coals a little 
more restricted, there is a growing tendency to hold those 
fuels a little tighter, but ordinary and medium grades are 
still offering freely at low figures. Failure of the West, and 
Northwest more particularly, to figure heavily in the early 
spring trade is being felt. West Virginia gas coals, especially, 
have failed of their usual spring rise. 

Export business continues good. Last week the foreign 
movement ran close to 47,000 tons, and there is no longer 
any doubt but that the total for May will run considerably 
over the 200,000-ton mark, the first time that such a tonnage 
has ever been shipped from this port. Italy and the Argentine 
still absorb the best part of the foreign movement. Most of 
the coal going from this port to Italy is for street railway 
and electric lighting plant use which only a successful inva- 
sion of Italy could well halt. 

Charters for the past week included the following: 


Vessel Nationality To Rate 
Monkshaven British River Plate $9.54 
Evaline British River Plate 9.60 
Fert. Italian West Coast of Italy ae 
Camilla Norwegian Port Limon we 
Egyptian Transport British Tiburon ae 
Enrico Parodi Italian West Coast of Italy 10.80 
Dewa British West Coast of Italy 10.80 
Ocland Norwegian Ppaiguirt. pe Wee Pek ae wy et 
Tage Danish ' Havana : 
Iolannis P. Goulandris Italian West Coast of Italy 10.80 
Panughi Lykiardopoulus Greek River Plate 9.36 
Balto Norwegian Gothenburg, Sweden ee 
Isle of Jura British Alexandria, Egypt 11.00 
Gledhow British River Plate 9.60 


HAMPTON ROADS 

Export shipments still large. Government takes coal for 
west coast. No change in prices. Coal going in storage at 
Sewalls Point. 

Dumpings over the piers at tidewater have made a good 
showing during the week although the coastwise shipments 
are perhaps not so heavy as anticipated. The export move- 
ment from Hampton Roads is still large, especially to the 
Italian market which has taken over 60,000 tons during the 
week. The movement to the Canal Zone and Brazilian ports 
has shown up well and while a number of the cargoes to 
Brazil have been handled by schooners one large cargo of 
6000 tons went by steamer to Santos. The largest cargo of 
the week, however, went to the Canal Zone by the new col- 
lier “Ulysses.” This vessel took 12,021 of cargo and 979 tons 
of bunker coal. 

The export movement is all Pocahontas or New River 
mine-run. The New England coastwise shipments have con- 
sisted of high volatile mine-run, smokeless and also prepared 
coals and nut and slack, and have moved to Boston, Calais, 
Me., Providence, Portland, New Bedford, and Everett. Bunker 
vessels coaling during the week have taken in some cases 
as much as 1800 tons and over, due probably to scarcity of 
coal in European ports. 

There has been practically no change in prices at tide- 
water. The accumulation of coal on the railway yards is 
still somewhat in excess of normal with a fair quantity 
moving from the mines. There is, however, a heavy amount 
of vessel tonnage due which should cut well into the accumu- 
lation. Coal is now being dumped into the storage plant at 
Sewalls Point and it is expected this will be continued 
during the summer or at least until the demand is such that 
coal cannot be gotten forward from the mines fast enough 
to supply vessel tonnage as it arrives. 

Coal shipments from Hampton Roads week of May 14 to 
21 were: 


Norfolk Norfolk 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
(carmen? Genoa 7008 Procida Genoa 5471 
Ulysses Cristobal 12021 Pendleton Sisters Lisbon 1391 
Solone Genoa 4678 Swindon Messina 6880 
‘Belgier? Genoa 8455 Berwindvale Havana 8100 
Rosalia Santos 6080 Juno Cagliari 4634 
Vittorie Cagliari 3383 8. P. Bowers San Juan 919 
Enricheta Messina 6700 Nea Ellas Piraeus 5496 
Bygland Kingston 3600 Margaret 
Angeesea Genoa 7859 Thomas Pernambuco 1840 
‘Teno Valparaiso 1095 E.W. Hinckley St. Michaels 1095 
Howth Head Las Palmas 5689 
Ella M. Wiley _ Rio Janeiro 911 Newport News 
Maude Palmer Para 2416 Ydun Tampico 1733 
W.H. Sumner Maranhan 720 Stromboli Genoa 7200 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
Shippers—' Flat Top Fuel Co. 2? Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
1past several weeks were as follows: 








Week Ending 
Railroad May 1 May 8 May 15 May 22 
SROTIONE SESW OBCOTT c 525,5.6. 0 9) Wwe so oes 208,179 151,113 162,921 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 60,967? 88,6092 80,045 84,286 
RV OTD. CUT ey. Senctsss.« who 65,099 45,116 57,903 39,431 
341,904 289,061 286,638 
1Week ending Friday. ?Nine days. 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 

South American charters easier. Activity in negotiations 
for Spanish and Italian tonnage. 

The export coal trade is growing daily and numerous 
steamers have been chartered for this business since our last 
report. 

South America—These rates are softer and steamers can 
now be secured at concessions under last fixtures. 


Mediterranean—A number of steamers were chartered 
since our last report at $10.80 to west coast of Italy, and it 
is too early to state what effect the entrance of Italy into the 
war will have upon freight rates to this destination. Seven 
or eight steamers were recently chartered to take coal to 
Spanish ports, some for four voyages at $9.60 and others for 
single voyages at $10.20. We daily have boats offered us at 
$9.60 for single voyages and at $9.24 for four voyages to 
Spanish ports, other terms being 500 tons per day discharge 
at 1 peseta, Spanish dues for account of cargo. 

Cuba and West Indies—A few steamers were chartered for 
these destinations during the past week, and rates are un- 
cnanged. 


To Rate To Rate 
PIA Vanes stress csr aia $2.00@2.25 Bermuda............... $3.50@3.75 
Cardenas or Sagua...... BLOOMS: 2D.5 MOTE. CLUB Ker syeretenes oteia 3.50 
Cileninegos. 20. esterase 2EEOO3. 00 8 LAMOIGOtee sei scale oe ure 3.50 
Port'au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75@4.00 Rio... ...0. 5) .6. es eee 8.64@9.12 
St LWCla. 3 pias eistiets ores DOCS Sie MATIGOS ern Sok chlo. 4 8.88@9.12 
Sha LP HOMIAS . seis cise oie sketone SEP) Montevideo............ 7.92 
Barbaclosi. >. aecosie cece 3.75@4.00 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.16@8.40 
Kingston.)../%s.cs oestees ee LORDS JOON NTVOBBTIO Ss hey c te ah lekhe ee a 8.40@8.64 
Curacad,.....sscccss---- 3.75@4.00 Mediterranean*......... 10.80 
DANGALO «01 cr ck ere earereis 2.75@3.00' Spain**.............+.- 9.3d0@9; 60 
Guantanamo... .:o.22s soe 2. 20@3.00" Valparaisofi. 05... ccna 6.72 
Demerara -n sce 5.25@5.50 Marseilles..............10.80 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 
* To a direct port on the West coast of Italy. 

+ With 800 tons per day discharge. 

**Spanish dues for account. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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LAKE MARKETS 
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PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh market adversely affected by Ohio settlement. 
Prices not quotably changed, however. Mining at 50 to 60% 
of capacity. 

The Pittsburgh district coal trade, already in poor shape, 
cannot expect to be improved by the settlement of the labor 
troubles of so long standing on the other side of the state 
line. It has frequently been stated in Pittsburgh coal circles 
that the troubles of the Pittsburgh district’s coal market have 
arisen, not so much from competition within, as from compe- 
tition without. It has been difficult for the Pittsburgh district 
to meet the other districts in competitive markets, and the 
consumptive area directly tributary to Pittsburgh is naturally 
far from sufficient to operate the mines even at one-half 
capacity, particularly when the steel industry and its custom- 
ers are operating at only about 70% capacity. 

Pittsburgh coal prices are not quotably changed, except 
that slack, with the growth of the Lake season, has softened 
a trifle further. Prices on free coal are about as follows: 
Slack, 55@65c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine- 
run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%4-in., $1.20@1.25, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. On Lake coal the usual 
asking price is $1.15 and while this is an extremely low 
price compared with other seasons, it has been shaded occa- 
sionally. On contracts with regular consumers to run to 
Mar. 30 the usual asking price is $1.15 on mine-run, but this 
can also be shaded. The mines are operating at 50 to 60% 
of capacity. 


COUCUERECOO EAE EDE CREE 
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BUFFALO 
Improvement in trade hardly perceptable though some 
shippers report better conditions. Anthracite continues as 
dull as ever, 


Bituminous—The consumer is very slow about buying. 
There is no stocking up and sellers have to depend on a 
temporary business. Concessions in prices are nécessary to 
get rid of lagging shipments and consumers now refuse to 
buy at all except at reduced prices. The railroads are not 
buying as much coal as three months ago, though stocks 
of fuel must be getting low. 

There is no improvement in the Canadian trade, which 
was poor before the European war began, and has been 
growing steadily worse right along. The Canadian view of 
the situation is that an actual state of war exists and nothing 
but emergency measures should prevail. 

Bituminous prices are still based on $2.70 for Pittsburgh 
lump, $2.55 for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.25 
for slack. 
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Anthracite—There is no improvement as yet and a very 
quiet summer is in prospect. The movement by Lake is 
the only branch that shows activity. The rail-line trade has 
fallen off still more of late, so that the Lake loadings did 
not take care of the surplus and some of the companies have 
been forced to curtail operations, which is rather unusual 
for this time of the year. 

The city trade is so quiet that the retailers are obliged 
to turn their teams to other work earlier than usual, which 
is not easy to do. On the other hand the natural-gas operations 
in this section are very active. This week a new well came 
in near here with a flow of 1,000,000 ft. of gas daily. Other 
wells are going down in the same district and they tell heavily 
against the anthracite trade. 

The Lackawanna and Lehigh Valley docks are very active 
in loading coal for the Upper Lakes, the total for all com- 
panies being 156,500 tons for the week. 


TORONTO, CAN, 


Demand substantially 
generally discouraging. 


less than normal and the outlook 


Market conditions are unchanged and trade in all lines 
continues quiet, the demand being considerably below normal. 
Enforced economy among working people, owing to unem- 
ployment or decreased earnings, has reduced sales of anthra- 
cite for domestic uses and manufacturing, except in a few 
lines is inactive, many consumers buying merely from, hand 
to mouth. Prices for best grades are as follows: Retail 
anthracite egg, stove and nut $7.50; grate, $7.25; pea, $6; 
bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic 


lump, $6; cannel, $7.56. Wholesale f.o.b. cars, three-quarter 
lump, $3.56; screenings, $2.90. 
TOLEDO 


Light Lake movements. Contract coal not selling well just 
now. Prices holding close to list on sales made. 


The coal market here continues dull, the movement is 
light and the Lake movement is very slow. Threshing coal 
is in fair demand and it is believed that railroad contracts 
will be made within a few months. The opening of the 
Pittsburgh No. 8 mines will not make much difference in the 
Toledo situation except that more of that coal will be handled, 
but it will be at the expense of the West Virginia product. 
There is no heavy movement of smokeless coal although some 
of the prepared sizes are difficult to secure. Hocking grades 
are moving slow. Cambridge and Kentucky coals are in fair 
demand and list prices are being fairly closely maintained on 
all lines. There are not many contracts being made. 


CLEVELAND 


The market is unchanged with fluctuations confined to 
narrow limits, The Lake trade is slowly improving. 


The market is just holding its own. The supply of coal 
that ordinarily goes to the Lakes and leaves the Cleveland 
market with a surplus of fine coal is not as large as in other 
years. There were ample stocks of all kinds of coal, and 
buyers were able to get practically the same prices on any- 
thing they wanted. 

No. 8 operators and miners formally signed the contract 
in Cleveland last week. This officially ended the strike and 
all No. 8 operators are about ready to ship some coal. So 
far no No. 8 coal has come into the open market. The larger 
companies that have Upper Lake dock connections are plan- 
ning to restock the docks which have not received any. No. 
8 coal in more than 18 months. 

Lake shipments are slightly better than two weeks ago, 
but some of the shippers are confining themselves to such 
coal as they are forced to take. The supply of boats exceeds 
the number of cargoes except small boats. These are not in 
operation and shippers are not able to move cargoes under 
4000 tons as promptly as they would like to. 

Quotations for shipments to jobbers are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 

tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 

LUM sec ocis se, BORON |) ais Sere come See Cin JT an 
Taney PANG fic eae $2.20@2.25 $2.00 $1.80@1.85 $1.75@1.85 

PF code etes eater »1O> WIA” PE SIRS 1 a eee 
Mine run.......2.65@2.70 2,10 1.85 1.85@1.90 1.75@1.85 

Slacks ees: ae ea 1.65@1.70 1.60 VEGh@ CO pee eee 

COLUMBUS 


Buying for school purposes and the approach of the stock- 
ing season cause better demand for domestic grades. Steam 
business is still slow. 

One of the features of the trade during the week was the 
better feeling in domestics because of school buying. Con- 
siderable outside buying is also being done for delivery 
during the coming month. This has given a certain firmness 
to domestic grades and causes a better feeling in coal circles 
generally. Some attention is being given to the stocking 
season, which is expected to be earlier than usual. 
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Retail trade is quiet but prices are holding up firm on 
all grades. Retailers’ stocks are not heavy and they must 
come into the market before the stocking season arrives. 
Another feature is the demand from rural sections for thresh- 
ing purposes, which is a noticeable factor in Ohio during June 
and July. 

Steam business is quiet all along the line. Manufacturing 
is still slow, with the exception of war materials and conse- 
quently fuel requisitions are not large. Railroads are taking 
the normal tonnage for freight movement; practically all of 
the railroad fuel contracts have now been closed. Contracting 
for steam tonnage is slow because of cheap coal; contracts 
are being made at a less rate than prevailed last year. 

Lake trade is quiet although a larger tonnage from Ohio 
mines is going to the Northwest. Chartering of boats is not 
very active because of the uncertainty of the future. A num- 
ber of Ohio operators do not expect to do any Lake business 
until after July 1. Docks at the Upper Lake ports are still 
congested and the interior movement is slow. 

Production in Ohio fields has not been increased with the 
exception of the Pomeroy Bend district which now reports 
50 to 60% of the average. In the Hocking Valley the output 
has been 35% and the same is true of Jackson and Cambridge 
fields. In the Crooksville field the output is 30%. The produc- 
tion in most fields is expected to be increased as soon as the 
stocking season opens in full blast. 

There is a better demand and higher prices for the small 
sizes due to curtailed production. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump............-- $1.45 $1.50. 7 eens 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.30 1:35 $1.30 
‘Three-quarter inch............. 20 1.30 1,25. 
Nuts. sa ere casein eee ete nbs a ths 1325 1.15 
IM ine-riitae rons oct aiaen eee aes 1.05 La10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.65 0.70 0.65 
Coarseislack. 4.0, oases ee “Do . 60 .55 
CINCINNATI 


A slight improvement in the steam market. Supplies still 
in excess of demand, due to progress of the Lake movement 
of domestic. Contracting is noticeably slow and backward. 


Close observers are of the opinion that the industrial 
situation has improved to some extent and that there has 
been an increase in steam consumption. Lack of confidence 
seems to be the principal trouble. Contracting is more 
backward than for several years, many large consumers 
refusing to tie themselves up for a supply of coal in spite 
of a general feeling that the trend of prices from now on 
will be toward higher levels. Hand-to-mouth purchasing 
continues the rule although price concessions are not believed 
to be so general. The domestic market is to some extent 
affected by the same disinclination of the trade and consumers 
to buy ahead. 


LOUISVILLE 


Somewhat better tone to the market generally though 
retail trade is heavy. 


The week has seen a turn for the better in the Kentucky 
coal market, both as to the industrial and the domestic trade. 
The stocking movement of the retailers has begun on a more 
or less extensive scale, which is having the result of increas- 
ing the supply of steam coals and reducing their prices, while 
at the same time the working periods are being extended. 
The Illinois Central has announced that it will store no coal 
this summer but increase in its current requirements has 
been of assistance to western Kentucky. 

Prices, f.o.b. mines, range about as follows: Block, $1.40 
to $1.85; No. 1 steam run of mine, $1; four-inch, 80 to 85c. 
and nut and slack, 50 to 65c. The retail situation is said 
to be most distressing with coal in Louisville cheaper than 
for many years. 


C007} COT eee eee 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Furnace coke market dragging, with fair activity in foun: 
dry coke contracting. 


CT a 


TUL 


The Connellsville coke market still drags. There is more 
or less inquiry for furnace coke, but it all seems to be of a 
desultory character. Foundry coke continues its activity as 
to contracting, but as it is still more than a month until 
present contracts expire the buying is of a quiet character, 
and chiefly by consumers who always take the best grade of 
coke, of which there is only a limited supply. The four 
operators making a specialty of the highest grade foundry 
coke are asking $2.40, but some will close freely for the 
twelvemonth and others are trying to limit contracts to six 


a” een 
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months, with only a moderate degree of success. We quote: 
Furnace coke, prompt, $1.50@1.55; to July 1, $1.60; to Jan. 


1, $1.75; foundry coke, prompt, $2@2.40; contract, $2.20@2.40, 
per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production at 297,554 tons and ship- 
ments at 295,967 tons for the week, showing no material 
change from the preceding week. 


Buffalo—The recent slight stir in coke has not been main- 
tained and the market has settled down again to the old 
quiet state, with prices still at the bottom, on the basis of 
$4.15 for best Connellsville foundry and $3.15 for stock coke. 


Chicago—The coke market is dull and weak, with no signs 
of improvement. Very little, if any coke is being sold at 
present, but some contracts for foundry coke are being dis- 
cussed. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, $4.45@4.65; Con- 
nellsville, $4.60@4.75; Wise County, $4.50@4.65; gas coke, $3.75 
@4; furnace, $4.50@4.65. 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Sereenings active at strong prices but domestic sizes flat. 
Some buying from the Northwest. Anthracite moving slowly. 


Prices are generally well maintained considering the lack 
of demand. Some operators are confronted with the prob- 
lem of having to meet a normal demand for screenings when 
practically no orders are being received for the coarse sizes. 
Retal trade is on a very moderate basis, and it is said that 
some of the yards are slashing prices to keep their equip- 
ment busy. It is hoped that consumers who usually buy 
during the low-priced periods will begin to lay in their sup- 
plies next month. The movement of soft coal via the Lakes 
is still very slow. 

The volume of domestic trade is less than usual at this 
time of the year. The dealers are probably awaiting what 
is usually termed the “summer storage season” before stock- 
ing. Last year considerable high priced coal was carried 
through the winter and dealers will be careful to avoid a 
repetition of this state of affairs. 

Contracting is still delayed. A few buyers from the North- 
west have appeared to look over the situation, make in- 
quiries and close some contracts for the coming season’s sup- 
ply. There is a tendency on the part of these buyers to 
make their purchases direct from the operators instead of 
dealing with jobbers. The consumption of railroad coal has 
fallen off generally since May 1, and the best informed do 
not expect an increased consumption until late mid-summer. 


CHICAGO 


Heavy demand for screenings. Railroads holding off for 
lower prices. Some activity in contracts on smokeless. 


Conditions in the Southern Illinois field have changed but 
little; screenings are the feature of the trade, and have been 
soaring around the highest mark of the year. Prices for 
other sizes are well maintained, although the demand is nil. 

The situation in Indiana continues about the same, with 
the domestic trade dwindling to almost nothing and no im- 
provement anticipated before the middle of June. There is 
no activity in the steam coals except screenings, although 
the limited production is holding prices steady. There has 
been some price cutting in order to move a few shipments 
of domestie coal to retail yards in Indianapolis. 

The railroads are not placing contracts for Springfield coal 
as fast as anticipated, and are evidently out for lower prices. 
Sereenings are the feature of this district, bringing around 
85¢e. with the prospects of going higher. 

The smokeless situation is much stronger, 
no record of any lump or egg having been offered in the 
Chicago market during the last week at less than $1.70... The 
retail yards are reported to have little of this coal on hand, 
and it is felt that they will soon be ordering heavily. There 
is quite a little contracting for smokeless coals, some re- 
tailers evidently believing that they had better get under 
cover before it is too late, in view of the export situation. 

There is little buying in splint coals, and some spot ship- 
ments have been sold at off prices. 

The Hocking situation is unchanged from last week, and 
prices are variable without, however, any spot coal on the 
market to be sacrificed. 

Eastern Kentucky coals are offered at all kinds of prices 
but little tonnage is being taken. 

Anthracite is slow, but no doubt the closing days of this 
month will find orders largely increased. The retailers are 
buying very small quantities for current consumption, and 
have not yet placed their storage orders. Circular prices are 
being maintained by the independents. 
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Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Co. 

Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.15@1.30 $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.50 
Steam lump £hak 1.15@1.20 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 
2}-in. lump. ree 1.20@1.30 1.15@1.25 
1}-in. lump. Pay Ae 1.05@1.25 1.10@1.15 
Mine-run.. . 1.10 1.00@1.10 0.85@1.10 1.00@1.10 
Eigg........ 1.25@1.85 1.16@1.25 1.16@1.25 1.15@1.25 
No.lwashed 1.25@1.35 ie 1.50@1.60 oe 
No.2washed 1.20@1.30 ia 1.75 8 
Nuts 7 Sn5 eae 1.00@1.05 0.95@1.10 1.00@1.10 
No. 1 nut 1.25@1.35 ion nee Sr 
No. 2nut.. 1.25@1.35  .... he 4. 
Screenings. . .90@1.00 0.85@0.90 .80@0.95 0.85@0.95 

Harrisburg N. Riv. & 

Saline Co. FE. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.15@1.35 $1.70 $1.50 1.35@1.50 
1}-in.lump. 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25.... anes Resi 
Mine-run... 1.00@1.10 twigs 1.25 1.15@1.25 ; 
Eeg......... 1.10@1.25 0.95@1.10 1.60@1.70 1.40@1.60 1.25@1.40 
No. 1 nut.. ice ee ae ate 1.15@1.25 
Screenings.. 0.85@0.95 


Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.25@1.35; 3-in. lump, $1.15; 5- 
in. egg, $1.10@1.15; 3-in. egg, $1.05@1.15; mine-run, $1@1.10; 
screenings, 85 to 95 cents. 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Slight improvement in both steam and domestic demand. 
Situation still generally heavy. 


Conditions show little change, week by week and mine 
operations are down to the summer level though the mine 
owners seem quite cheerful as to the future. There is 
a slight improvement in the demand for steam grades and 
if this keeps up, the industry will eventually be on a normal 
basis again. May has been much cooler, relatively, than 
April and even March, and there has been an unexpected call 
for domestic lump. Screenings are still in first class demand 
at prices ranging from 80c. to 95c. Conditions do not justify 
throwing coal on the local market and operators prefer to 
limit the output of the mines to the current necessities of 
the trade. The mines are running three to four days a week. 
Money is plentiful and the crop outlook satisfactory. 


ST. LOUIS 


Selling combine in the Standard district collapses. Good 
movement on retail storage orders. Steam business weak. 


The break-up in the selling organization for the mines in 
the Standard district is the feature of the market. Parties 
to the agreement commenced cutting prices on the excuse 
that they had coal to move and must meet competition. The 
independents claim it is a price-cutting war to force them 
into the arrangement. There is very little domestic coal 
moving either in the city or country. The steam demand 
is exceptionally light and prices are weaker. Carterville is 
held at about 85 to 95c., and Standard 80 to 85c. 

Anthracite is doing fairly well; it is not being pushed too 
hard so the tonnage moving is easy. Smokeless tonnage is 
slightly better than a year ago, but not in the volume that it 
formerly moved. 

In the retail trade advance storage orders for future de- 
livery are good; present delivery is about the same as 1914, 
which showed a remarkable falling off from previous years. 
This would indicate that business conditions are considerably 
below normal, and that the future is somewhat of an un- 
certainty to the ultimate consumer. 

KANSAS CITY 

Business somewhat improved and trade rather better than 

usual. 


The retail business in Kansas City showed a slight im- 
provement during the week, due to the cool rainy weather, 
but it was hardly great enough to be noticed and did not 
affect prices in any way. The wholesale business is gradually 
increasing and the companies report that they are selling all 
the coal that is coming into this market. Both the retail 
and the wholesale prices are still down to the low point 
and most of the operators will leave them there for the 
summer trade. 
govesenvsvsnevasusuasccuacocenucngnnnnocouscaccenananvscocorsccceseractevecccrccccacnenetnenvascstocorecensvscccrccceeeterereenetttsceeuteegsnnesvestticvercucsastsssocsentenentrnssneascocacecatanavecteng, 
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|PORTATION STATISTICS 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during April and 
the previous two months: 


Sec 














February —— March————. April 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Coals sostuets 1,906,210 2,385,243 2,094,607 3,173,972 2,159,914 2,131,812 
Coke... . 232,111 265,380 257,099. 356,164 289,369 343,962 
Total.... 2,138,321 2.650.623 2,351,706 3,530,136 2,449,283 2,475,774 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for March, 1914-15, and for 
the nine months ending March, 1913-14-15, in long tons: 














Nine Months March———— 
Imports from: 1913 1914 1915 1914 1915 
United Kingdom 7,451 9,691 29,950 1,231 2,680 
Canadacin ten 1,061,411 746,286 842,440 91,645 99,940 
ADDIS er eadtee 42,657 33,208 68,251 1,732 4,050 
Australia and 
Tasmania.... 117,158 197,925 141,880 25,798 17,749 
Other countries 8,257 3,430 1,507 1,420 60 
Potala. ano 1,231,934 1,040,540 1,084,028 121,826 124,479 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
Carxiada. (a5 See 3,324,179 2,607,383 2,411,403 162,152 125,114 
(Are onting/om at Soni) Atuel Rive rah: melded ene ans POA a Seno a ete 212 
Brazil oye. be Rei ee ee ee Bad Sites Hata eat eae 
Gruruay fist ode beech BA hod eae Wau: oa eR eee 
Other countries. 58,947 46,639 41,710 1,279 1,869 
Total....... 3,383,126 2,654,106 2,453,331 163,431 127,195 
Bituminous 
Tal yeti: cc Cet ete Reman. ZOO{960 eae cote seas 72,371 
Canadanenniiar 8,295,614 9,577,352 6,581,129 620,366 273,395 
Panama 340,259 281,394 218,397 23,690 47,600 
WVIGXICG sla isnt 264,537 2350;122 305,953 29,978 34,899 
Guibas clctatacs 915,889 902,437 781,559 115,303 110,585 
West Indies..... 456,013 425,071 323,960 44,614 46,563 
Argentina...... Joe 99,388 217,797 22,978 33,404 
Brazilisy csacontete. Musdas trae 196,837 273,015 11,150 42,827 
PUA: x pate oP exer cle 40,492 40,767 18,453 10,273 
Other countries. 741,597 905,457 513,103 132,080 20,937 
otald sree 11,013,909 12,663,550 9,962,640 1,018,612 692,854 
Bunker coal.... 5,377,071 5,754,530 5,031,390 643,942 579,027 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for March and the nine months of the fiscal years 
1914 and 1915, in short tons: 

















March — Nine Months 

Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 % 

Tidewater..... 314,726, 422 323,567" 20) °2;675,882 O17 22,087,748 49 

Basher. 205,419 14 242,136 15 1,885,871 12 1,987,701 15 

Wests icGewn cen 811,645 57 931,657 59 10,111,010 65 8,163,886 60 

Total cin. ecdool,sto0 1,497,360 14,672,263 12,739,335 

From Connections 

Bituminous.... 104,007 7 98,733 6 833,501 6 825,951 6 

Anthra. (local). 158 406 

Anthracite. .... 283 945 10,706 11,421 

Lotalene sere... 1,436,238 100 1,597,038 100 15,517,063 100 13,576,707 100 
Cokie, centers. 18,373 40,658 134,996 292,105 

BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during March and the first 
three months of the last two years, in short tons: 








March 3 Months 
Anthracite 1914 1915 1914 1915 

Baltimore & Ohio!...... 149,483 88,592 407,542 307,448 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 945 441 3,051 2,172 
Tirta? 4. 2475 nit ee eters 740,234 664,440 2,128,608 1,910,876 
Pennsylvania? *........ 1,086,344 814,872 2,706,391 2,480,729 
Vitpinian? 22 pate deas 460 8 Oks Soa 52 85 

TOGA’ STORK ceils iels:sieis 1,977,049 1,568,345 5,245,644 4,701,316 

Bituminous 

Baltimore & Ohio?...... 3,338,058 2,238,382 8,952,917 6,702,615 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.? 2... 923,513 636,918 2,495,420 1,811,524 
Buffalo & Susq.! ?...... 150,187 76,810 432,926 271,844 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 1,596,093 1,435,797 4,390,821 4,514,474 
1 Shy Upc ae RAIA ty BEE ee oto ee 6,096 10,300 28,203 30,166 
Hunt. & Br'd T. Mt.? 2.. 127,110 72,733 329,957 237,885 
New York Central’...... 918,706 708,397 2,492,765 2,203,206 
Norfolk & Western? ?... 2,112,118 1,904,752 5,744,407 5,412,711 
Pennsylvania? ?........ 4,740,313 3,243,270 12,414,492 9,845,684 
Pitts. & Lake Erie® ?.... 1,304,413 592,546 3,090,822 1,736,916 
Pitts. Shaw. & North* 2. 256,971 166,783 791,255 592,098 
Virginian) 69) 8 sieci sole 336,952 309,414 1,003,817 936,983 
Western Maryland...... 317,335 281,634 843,232 846,988 

Total 13 roads...... -. 16,127,865 11,677,736 48,011,034 35,143,094 

Coke 

Baltimore & Ohio?....... 356,164 257,099 896,499 710,605 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? 2... 28,878 35,006 79,699 100,424 
Buffalo & Susq. ?...... 41,162 53,906 110,859 150,654 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 40,658 18,373 111,108 44,119 
Norfolk & Western! ?.., 103,070 71,124 317,684 209,924 
Pennsylvania! ?......... 1,027,339 876,532 2,700,237 2,303,835 
Pitts. & Lake Erie" ?.... 521,626 330,827 1,341,139 959,545 
Western Maryland...... 9,402 4,176 24,138 8,201 

Total 8 roads......... 2,128,299 1,697,043 5,581,363 4,487,307 

Total Coal and 1 Includes coal received from 

Coke 13 Roads 1914 1915 connecting lines. : 
PRNUSTY sec ole aees 18,157,998 15,685,798 2 Includes company’s coal. 
MeDTULar Ys asta ae.e 15,446,830 13,702,789 % Does not include compa- 
March wrids viget ote las 20,233,213 14,943,124 ny’s coal hauled free. 

Total 3 months... 53,838,041 44,331,711 


Note:—The Southern Railway hauled 259,919 short tons of bituminous coal 
eee March, 1914, and 537,162 short tons during the three months ending 
arch, 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Hrie for April of the current 
year and the four months of 1914 and 1915, in short tons: 


— Four Months——— 








1915 1914 1915 1914 
Anthracite. serene 1,126,690 1,050,365 3,607,419 3,705,806. 
Bituminous eee 3,358,062 3,437,040 13,203,746 14,967,184 
Coke: 3:ihad dea ene 832,427 910,560 3,136,262 3,593,030 
Total smeence pair ease 5,317,179 5,397,965 19,947,427 22,266,014 
I. C. C. Nos. 5572, 5584, 5651—Campbells Creek Coal Co., 


Campbells Creek R.R. Co., H. C. Dickinson ws. Ann Arbor R.R. 

Upon rehearing; Held, That through routes and joint rates 
should be established for the transportation of coal from 
points on the line of the Campbell’s Creek R.R. to the 
interstate destinations mentioned in Kanawha & Michigan 
Ry. tariff I. C. C. No. 31 and supplements thereto, and 
such joint rates should not exceed the main-line or district 
rates now applied from points on the lines of the Coal & Coke 
and the Kanawha & West Virginia railroads to the same 
destinations. 


I. C. C. No. 6415—E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co. 
vs. Wabash R.R. Co., Et al. 

The Wabash R.R. Co. filed and posted a tariff naming a 
through rate of 90c. per net ton on bituminous mine-run 
coal in carloads from Springfield and Riverton, Ill., to Mooar, 
Iowa, in which the delivering line was not named as a party 
and had not concurred. Charges were collected on shipments 
from and to the points named on the basis of the combination 
of intermediate rates. Reparation awarded against the carrier 
which issued the tariff, on showing that complainant relied 
on the through rates published, to its injury. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 


IMM 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Rearrangement of export business under the new rules. 
Opening of navigation at Archangel. 


May 14—The chief feature of the coal markets throughout 
the country this week was dullness and lack of all activity 
on account of foreign business, by reason of the uncertain 
position created by the new coal-export regulations. It is 
Stated that already a good many lincenses to ship coals to 
Scandinavia on near dates have been promptly received, 
though there are reports that some licenses for Sweden have 
been refused. The news that the port of Archangel, through 
the special efforts of the icebreakers, has now been opened 
to navigation marks the commencement of activity from New- 
castle district to the White Sea. Trading has already com- 
menced, and several steamers are on their way from this 
country.—“The Iron and Coal Trade Review.” 


Exports—British exports for April and the first four 
months of the past three years were as follows: 
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April — Four Months ————. 

To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Russia..... 347,247 218,445 5,404 792,367 771,000 5,404 
Sweden 435,533 281,932 264,286 1,322,657 1,028,010 1,021,563. 
Norway 186,251 185,219 228,765 827,169 880,543 921,109 
Denmark . 270,312 193,853 258,217 1,053,446 913,622 991,224 
Germany... 804,747 691,939) = Hee. 2,682,372? 2,566,953 "eee 
Netherlands 156,411 134,516 102,532 711,731 552,708 540,184 
Belgium.... 177,612 LOZ ROS te ee nee 792,286 594,384 5 sane 
France..... 1,124,623 977,847 1,478,279 4,352,416 4,769,297 5,398,042: 
Portugal... 117,098 111,833 65,823 494,570 464,695 365,130 
Spain*..... 295,067 292,197 167,567 1,322,086 1,251,119 706,610: 
tally. cere 793,528 659,192 462,391 3,222,576 3,051,507 2,222,413 
Aus. Hung.. 65,413 SG,0S0u, meee ee 465,498 304.2269 S10s5 ae 
Greece..... 67,490 65,684 38,647 217,325 252,713 150,425 

Roumania.. 16,644 29,3489 ce ae 23,932 (5,003 ean eee 
Turkey..... 13,420 45,741 3,073 47,096 217,375 3,073 
Algeria... .. 107,471 88,068 108,356 482,990 409,922 361,051 
Portuguese® 33,719 23,682 7,598 111,360 86,658 73,135 
Chilevs saat 68,615 37,207 9,139 211,558 184,065 21,979 
BTAZI. dence 234,089 93,327 94,551 730,608 487,546 258,055 
Uruguay... 71,901 54,148 30,275 254,346 238,260 158,950 
Argentine. . 338,859 312,518 201,020 1,258,061 1,324,264 738,891 
Channel Is.. 16,066 9,434 12,454 . 48,848 50,885 44,749 
Gibraltar... 35,021 48,132 31,708 140,950 145,445 134,468 
Malta...... . 66,064 31,443 13,101 $12,313 180,366 41,795 
Egypt?..... 352,066 263,695 120,815 1,092,081 1,146,699 517,512 
Aden? soc. 9,461 10,761 24,746 42,075 63,412 46,841 
Indra. - 12,146 26,659 261 77,787 66,959 11,171 
Ceylon..... 11,259 36:508 9 i eae 72,380 123,224 L738 
Miscell’ous. 122,736 102,261 40,756 426,994 442,857 238,585 
Coke. sees 70,200 67,615 70,523 352,390 369,364 305,697 
Briquettes.. 184,145 164,095 145,559 691,347 666,276 388,907 
Total.... 6,605,214 5,445,728 3,985,846 24,633,615 23,680,027 15,684,094 
Bunker.... 1,795,946 1,624,282 1,175,764 6,747,177 6,659,730 5,154,395 
1 Includes Azores and Madeira. 2 Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. ® West Africa. 


Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 


a 


May 29, 1915 





The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
ket stability and inculcating sound business principles in 
the coal trade. 


For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the Con- 
tracts-to-Be-Let Section on page 12. 


+#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared: 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
475 Rock Island Arsenal Rock Island TIli. 200b 675 
475 Rock Island Arsenal Rock Island II. 100c 675 
599 J. M. Robin, Nort. & Co. Louisville Ky. 794 
600 The American Elec. Co. Chicago Til. 150* 794 
601 Clinton Sugar Refin. Co. Clinton Towa 70,000 794 
603 Inter-Sou. Life Ins. Co. Louisville Ky. 795 
606 Bash Fert. & Chem. Co. Fort Wayne Ind. 795 
608 Lou’v’e. Cereal Mills Louisville Ind. 125t 795 
610 McDonald Mfg. Co. Dubuque Towa 795 
614 Board of Education Titusville Penn. 2,000 795 
617 Municipal Government Kalamazoo Mich. 2,000 795 
621 Municipal Government Luverne Minn. 1,500 795 
623 Municipal Government Newton Iowa 1407 795 
624 Board of Education Providence 12M is 8,500a 795 
640 City Government Fall River Mass. 8,000b 834 
680 Bd. of School Comrs. Utica NX 3,200ab 876 
705 Board of Education Corning Towa 200 877 
716 Bur. of Sup. & Accts. Puget Sound Wash. 100c 916 
717 Board of Education Burlington Iowa 2,200 916 
725 County Comrs. Northampton Mass. 916 
729 3rd Miss. R. Dist. Vicksburg Miss. 10,000b 916 
751 United States Navy Washington D.C. 12,155a 917 
751 United States Navy Washington D.C. 200b 917 
752 United States Navy Washington D.C. 7,470c 917 

a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. cIndicates coke. * Per 


month. f Per week. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 

+No. 664—Washington, D. C.—Complete list of bids on this 
contract (p. 836) are given in the accompanying tables. The 
B.t.u. value of the coal on which the bid is made is given 
under each quotation, 


COAL AGE 
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Coal Contracts Pending 
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CLASS 1—45,000 tons, for power plant, Brooklyn. 

CLASS 2—50,000 tons steaming coal, (a) for delivery, f.o.b. 
lighters at Navy Yard, Brooklyn, (b) for delivery in New 
York Harbor, in lighters alongside vessels, (c) for delivery in 
New York Harbor, coal unloaded, stored, and trimmed on fol- 
lowing vessels, 1, “Solace,” 2, “Gloucester,” 3, “Culgoa,” 4, 
*“Machias,”’ 5, “Wasp,” 6, “Tonopah.” 

CLASS 8—45,000 tons steaming coal, (a) f.o.b. barges at 
piers, Philadelphia, (b) f.o.b. lighters alongside at Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, (c) f.o.b. cars, Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

CLASS 4—35,000 tons steaming coal, Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, (a) for delivery f.a.s. wharf, (b) f.0.b. cars. 

CLASS 5—7500 tons steaming coal, (a) f.o.b. U. S. naval 
barges at Baltimore, (d) in supplier’s barges, f.a.s. ships or 
wharf, Annapolis, Md., (e) f.a.s. ships or wharf, to be stored 
and trimmed on ships or stored ashore at contractor’s ex- 
pense. 

CLASS 6—75,000 tons steaming coal, Baltimore, (a) f.o.b. 
barges at piers, (b) in vessels alongside vessels in harbor, 
(c) in lighters alongside in river between Sparrows Point 
and Harbor Limits including discharging and trimming in 
bunkers, (d) in lighters alongside within Harbor Limits, in- 
cluding discharging and trimming in bunkers. 

CLASS 7—7500 tons steaming coal, f.o.b. cars, Washington 
Navy Yard. 

CLASS 8—400,000 tons steaming coal, (a) f.o.b. vessels or 
barges under chutes at piers, Hampton Roads, (b) f.o.b. 
vessels under chutes at piers, Philadelphia. 

CLASS 9—Item 1, 8000 tons semibituminous coal, f.o.b. 
cars, Navy Yard Charleston, S. C., item 2, 4000 tons semi- 
bituminous coal, (a) f.o.b. lighters alongside U. S. naval 
vessels in Charleston harbor, (b) delivered to vessels along- 
side contractor’s wharf, Charleston, S. C. 

CLASS 10—25,000 tons semibituminous coal, 
Md. 

CLASS 11—2500 tons, bituminous coal, Chelsea, Mass. 

CLASS 12—1300 tons bituminous coal, Lake Denmark, 


Indian Head 


Nov ds 
CLASS 138—1500 tons bituminous coal, Naval Experiment 
Station, Annapolis, Md. 


CLASS 14—12,000 tons bituminous coal, 
Annapolis, Md. 

CLASS 15—2500 tons bituminous 
School, Washington, D. C. 

CLASS 16—30,000 tons bituminous coal, Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington, 1.) C: 

CLASS 17—15,000 tons semibituminous coal, Norfolk, Va., 
(a) f.o.b. cars in navy yard, (b) f.o.b. barge at water front, 


Naval Academy 


coal, Naval Medical 


BIDS ON CLASSES 1, 2, 6 AND 12 











Class 1 2 - -6- 12 
a b el c2 c3 c4 c5 c6 a b ec d 
re re a re ane eee eae PAC) Lee ntG CET i: Ub rain DjeWaowa aeseeee Gaewews $25004 BeelOs -$3.185) $3703 5 a. ween, 
Cee Maelo Glei ce Su titeeltine ites. eT acer he arn ae nara 14,560 14,560 14,560 14,560 PAR 
ESC LDDs SS aS me So CUMS oROO.! $3ce0" $3.39 «bo COS et Pe Uae al Se, Be SU Ee nda Re 
Pr ee ea Oe Pe 14,000 14,000 14,000 14,000 14,000 ae ON at ree ora, eee ER RM Face Sau 
RR TCM ENT eon PROG pinard's, vy siajeien Sedi0 ¥ S $3.15 $3.55 3.65 4.10 3.60 3.65 4.20 3.70 2.108 2.88 3i386 ioe ae 
eISBN CL team Hinera) kG 14,550¢c 14,550c 14,550c 14,550c 14,550c 14,550¢e 14,550d 14,550d 14,550d 14,550d ...... 
Empire Coal Mining Co........... PORE Rina eR ble oS. eee, Ge Shae eB” cet) Sore oe eee gi Pi $3.75 
[LEO ee Re, Pee) wkd ka vk 14,500 
Greensburg Coal & Coke Co....... Dil ee rn er PTC) Ceo tien ins Raha Mb Mhing,  viacle et Meg wed 3.54 
ey heh a Boa CER S oe =.) eee era Nees g an oo. nora ar Pe wee wae Beran 14,500 
ht 8 UE CT WEST AS Pegs Os ge he Be Sa eye, | Gi ree A ee rR rar 3.54 
Sa ee ne aude dl mum bis Uusisiyyp paw reds foipibinal Jb velar age 14,500 
Geo. D. Harris & Co......... ee On er ee ee. ac hutwresrca ge) Riese, Ph Gies ee ss es ele tisumn.) Mee leiecmre 3.55 
a i ee | 8 ay peu wane, Reise a Gea Meblee? | wyy Sei gia © gps sv siglat  ecgWetat 14,500 
DEEL Parris ato) (ALCOPDALE): <0. ouccy «a's sclera wo) bvigtewcs  alesta 5” ON ic rink Same Be, hal UN ee. ae Rene he 
te ie 100 Sho ee CU atO «863,00 4510 4510 TO ec kk locas vie eee wr eens 
4-500, 1 bU0 1s, DOO n= 14 p00 mele: 500, » 14,500 14,500" «14,500 “U4B00 coen ee aoe 6 betas Gece ee 
PRI NON Cr COs sare ces hele s) fiere soe 3.27 3.67 3.47 4.07 3.47 4.07 4.07 Be OF «Keine Meee caer etre ae? on nieace AL Means 
AE a ee OR Toe 14,500e 14,500e 14,500e 14,500e 14,500e 14,500e re cer aS «tk 
MRI I CO a dct nese nivi 9:%) rey tir * 3.14 3.49 3.54 3.99 3.54 3.64 4.14 3.80 ae aay ©, GARR Cone 
pe eRe cect, See 14,700 14,700 14,700 14,700 14,700 14,700 sae erie. eee 
AE OBI STASI a A it ot at eae en nn 5 a ee er a a OS 2.83 3.28 Oileiy ea ees 
eR NO Ee pe oles 2 SUE SN) Ae 6 . ....-. 14,700 14,700 14,700 14,700 Ps Rake a 
LOPS S801 OS Ue a ee 3.10 3,10 3.60 3.43 4.00 3.43 3.50 4.00 ie San AA. ott Se 
14,500 14,400 14,400 14,400 14,400 14,400 14,400 14,400 14,400 
Piedmont & George’s Creek Coal Co. 3.20 geal) Gon Oe a sid in hk ee A os a] le Ol Ty A OR NS Sa aN NCR. cs id Ga 
UU RE UT ee epee a Rye le oy SUC ee heave ee ee ey kt eee Se A eee 
AMR AMIM SUTTER A CIS oo iota x.y: <fardoatsi' 4 eke hain’ 3.19 3.54 3.62 4.19 3.54 3.67 4.29 3.67 2.57 2.70 3.17. 3.07. ahs nese 
ene eer Uw ee Sys fete c ie ty a Ce rat 14,500 14,500. 14,500 14,500 14,500 14,500 14,300i 14,3001 14,300i 14,3001 
aL WE CONUGT GCIO fa hows anaes s ewes 3.20 3.60 3.70 4.25 3.70 3.80 4.25 O25 7 haat ; oth PRS co nc ce eee 
Pin cP RARE eh ahaa ole’ 14,567 14,567 14,567 14,567 14,567 14,567 eS te” Caen 5 op Cer. pee ae re 
ASHE, tO WT AUCONDOIE. oo sc esicdaies 3.10 3. Lb 3.50 4.15 3.50 3.65 3.65 4.40 ey Oh Meio en oi tae fact eee tatoaha em) Bahan 
TADS LO ee a LO te te 614,160 14,150 14,050 14,150) ee ete teow elect 


1 Alternate bid 5c. per ton more. 
c Alternate and original are the same. 


d On alternate bids. 


e On alternate bid 14,800. iTo 14,500. 
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(c) stored, piled and trimmed in bins at contractor’s ex- 
pense. 

CLASS 18—2500 tons semibituminous coal, 
Norfolk, Va. 


CLASS 19—13,000 tons bituminous coal, 


Naval Hospital, 


Naval Training 


Station, Great Lakes, Ill., (a) delivered f.o.b. cars, (b) f.o.b. 
mines, 
CLASS 20—10,000 tons semibituminous coal, Navy Yard, 


Charleston, S. C. 
CLASS 21—1000 tons, naval hospital, Annapolis, Md. 
CLASS 22—3000 tons, Navy Yard, Pensacola, Fla. 
Address Paymaster General of the Navy Samuel McGown, 
Washington, D. C. 


Miscellaneous Bids—Atwater & Co., Class 8, $2.70 (14,800 
B.t.u.). John P. Agnew & Co., Class 15, $3.65; Class 16, $3.05. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Agency, Class 8, $2.83 (14,800 B.t.u.), 
on 50,000 tons. Commercial Coal Mining Co., Class 4a, $2.70 
(14,600 B.t.u.); Class 4b, $2.85. Baker Whiteley Coal Co., Class 
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5a, $2.68 (14,500 B.t.u.); 5d, $2.98. Blaine Mining Co., Class 1, 
$2.96 (14,200 Btu). Crerar’) Clinch & Co.) (Class-13b,es1.47 
(12,800 B.t.u.). Consumers Coal Co., Class! 9s (24,3000B. tui 
item 1,. $3.94; item 2a., $5.10; item 2b, $4.90; Class 20, (14,800 
B.t.u.) $3.36; alternate bid on Class 20, $3.36; Consolidated 
Coal Co., Class 7 (14,533 B.t.u.), $3.30 and $3.20; Class 10 (14,- 
bso. Bitall eenesc0e Commercial Coal Co., Class 15 (14,450 
B.t.u.), $3.75 and $3.80. J. Maury Dove, Inc., Class 15 (14,300 
B.t.u.), $38.75; Class 16 (14,900 B.t.u.), $3.05. Enterprise Fuel 
Co., Class 13 (14,500 B.t.u.), $3.28; Class 14, $2.85; alternate 
bid on Class 18, $3.25; Class 21, $2.88; alternate bid on Class 
21, $2.86. O. W. Guy Co., Class 18 (15,100) Bit) $3: 12eand 
alternate bid the same. Georges Creek Coal Co., Class 13, 
$3.34; Class 14 (14,500 B.t.u.), $2.94. Greensburg Coal & Coke 
Co., Class 4a (14,600 B.t.u.), $2.67; Class 4b, $2.82; Glen Brook 
Coal Co., Class 4a (14,600 B.t.u.), $2.69; Class 4b, $2.85. Hafer 
& Sons Coal Co., Class 19b (12,000 B.t.u.), $1.23. Peabody Coal 
Co., Class 19b (12,850 B.t.u.) a and b, $1.18; alternate bids, $1.12. 
Rutter & Co., Class 19a (12,500 B.t.u.), $2.75; alternate, $2.60; 








BIDS ON CLASSES 1 TO 5 
Class 1 2 3 - 4 5—_____ 
a b a b c a b a d e 
Wi Hall Bradford... .)a-.2e, cle B2-9040 A) Rate eee $2.59 $269 1) eons $2) CS ay me veh ahs $2.49 $2.79 $3.29 
14,560 (Sb. ah eee 14,560 14560 9 ees 144007, Whe Maced 14,560 14,560 14,560 
Berwind. Gi. Ms Go. tte 3: 400 ae tic Piet Rear: 2.85 3.00 $3.10 3.00 $3:;10° Saket) ae aol 
14,700 scleesSes. ee) Pier 14,700 14,700 14,700 14,700 14,700 «= — 2..c2, ee ; 
Dexter dé) Carp.) ine. ie ese eee 3.15 $3.15 $3.55 2.75 2.85 2a75 2.88 3.03 2.58 2.88 3.38 
14,550¢ 14,550¢ 14,550¢ 14,550d 14,550d 14,550.15 6° veka en Fi ee 
Dexter.& Carp.,Ines(alternate).c.ckm ess a eee ri es ay cslc fe 2.95 3.10 2.68 2.98 2.48 
tee oe ee eee So tl) Re detec 14,550¢ 14,550¢e 14,550¢ 14,550c 14,550¢ 
Keystone C. & C. Co.........,. 3.00 So.2t oO 2.40 2.50 2.70 2.70 2.85. \ . deacin el ee eee 
14,500 14,500e 14,500 14,300 14,300 14,300 14,500 14,500¢ 0 sce, Dg ee 
Loran .Goal Conc, «rcemitias o epost 2 84. Fe ree. hactens eee em) 0, |, 2 ae 2.66 2.80 2.50 2.80 3.30 
14,560 °F eed ee On PERG st Ow oe eee 14,4°0 14,440 13,850 13,850 13,850 
AS MeNeilli& Se Cor farreaeae senetese 2.98? seg! 3.49 2.64 2.74 2.99 2.70 2.85)  ~32%,<0% Qe see 
14,500 14,700 14,700 14,700 14,700 14,700) oe ee ee cee ae 
A. MeNeill.& 8S. Co; (alternate) 2.c2...2 0 fa chess meet) Mere ec nn 09 a 251 2.66 9) <ieciicl oer 
re Seen MEO Siocon 0 Us ee oe 14,500 14,500 Scan oy 5 esi ayaye Gc 
Gharlés. Wie Mills: §5 sc. 3, a feo ae hearster ne em ete cer ee 2.85 2.95 3.10 2.85 3.00 ©. siyuecit hog) Ree ea 
ee) ae. eS OW ry 14,700 14,700 14,700 14,400g 14,400g Ghtatele otege ee 
BoNicoll’& 'Covccian ccc chic eee ae 3. LS F Meek ee ee 2.43 2-53 2.78 2°63 2.78 2.36 2.64 3.14 
14 500R ec Sire tf Lh lial) M00, 5, Ss a 14,400 14,400 14,400 14,400 14,400 
BUNieoll:&:Co.: (alternate)i7 sie ie aoe ee. ee ee 265 27s : ae | | Per 
hier Sesh | — gla COROT aL, Lee 14,500h 14,500h 14,500h i, thn RR nid brane ee en eferteenine Soe Se 
Penn: Cid CY Corpscee es ey 3000, borin nee eee 2.75 2.87 3; 10 2.95 3.10 © wit Fim | Bice 
14600 3 Pies a ce) Ceeton ne 14,700 14,700 14,700 14,700 14,700.) agree eee cee 
Quemahoning C, Co........... 3.05 3.19 3.54 2.65 2.75 3.05 2.13 2.88 2.58 2.87 3.38 
14,2001 14,300i 14,3001 14,3001 14,3001 14.3001. ek eae eee 14,3001 14,3001 14,3001 
Je Latnall Wea '& Codaeeaciit cote Sy yte Shs ieinaee | ea Naar, 2.64 2.74 2.89 2.74 2289 (chs éabee | eR eee 
00jF° naweekle 2 ask ee? A cama eRe pe UR ce a am 
J ELAW ea ver aGo ay famecan 3.00 Sue 3.60 2.75 2:85," = eaters 22 2.87) aa eee) Ace 
14,560 14,567 14,567 14,567 14,567 2 Bere 14,560 14,560, 0 5.2 eee ee 
JOHN Willstce ore coe te een PAR ale CHETAN goa. orm Fag CESS MRE ©. lee. ee ate 2.88 3.03 2.69 . sede Bee 
Ber re lt er ore el tic, oo 14,610 Was He iaere 14,610 14,610 14,560 Fe he Dee o%acerelele 
Weston, Dodson Lor. Shee 38: es RI PRA rer oe I ae ts ae 2.74 2.84 2.99 2.74 2.89. " S540A8) "Looe 
1 Also $2.95 a Ate $2. 79 3 Also $2.89 * Also $3.06 5 Also $2.86. 
ec Alternate and prigital are the same. dOn alternate bid. e On alternate bid 14,800. gTo 14,690. h Bid ‘‘D’” 14,400. iTo 14,500. j On bid “A”; on bid 
“B” the B.t.u. was 14,500. 
BIDS ON CLASSES 7 TO 10, 12 TO 14, 16 TO 18 AND 20 AND 21 
Class ai — § ————_ 9 10 12 13 14 1460 ———17—_- 18 20 21 ? 
a b a b ; 
W4 Hall Bradiordiccs: secre) Pee tone eee elec So OSes Saecdie: . ni oe poe $38.94 cen. ee eS 8 DR Dae en 
chet aera 14;560) 2.35). 28 14 DOOM .. cee oeeunee 14,600 igen |) See bs) Reyeys Sie Re cr ercteee enn 
Gast Car dsb ullittinan eyes 1 ee eeen cee ae $2°.83i 2220 eR IE. 3 Doe) chi ice et oe $2.80. $2.97 $3.12 22272) eee 
Bae 14,850... 2. ae oe See eee ote aad Moh ofde cee See 14,850 14,850 7 14,850, 9.) 3 eee 
CSS: OF Cid Caan eee $2.99 Pa ME a PEATE. ey eae PREG i/c hae $2.99 2.71 2.88 $3.70" . oom 
14900 « ot aa eee eR een, | Sh eee ao, 14,900 14,900 14,900 ...... 14,900 =. Heme 
Grozer-Pocas GC. Cote oe eee eee OA 60F mate Rh a oe Se eee kas 2.80 2.0707 See 3.81) .. see 
aici 14,800 gone RS Se ac, Termes Sooo eS aan 14:800' 14800002 oeee 14,800. 2 2558 
Dexter :& Carp, 2. i sileand st artes © ck Gc, de eos oe eee Suet $3.60 $3.30 8.05 o cis tte Set eee Se ie 3.40 $2.909 
Dexter & Carp: (alternates ccaaest ce |< ctecoly bes cren Wieviere nn ern ere $3.60 $3.30 3.05% ciicsacn SL 0, eee oe 2.90° 
Johns Bross s28slsiacs Vd ee A oe ee eee Rely Bae a Swe oS oe kb eco: 2.80 2.97 3.16 3.80... see 
ES We ee we te 8 od eh Cob, ) CO CA Ads San See sg 14,800 14,800 14,800 14,800 ...... 
UC ine Ca OM: a OREO: ie, fae emer ine, on | EOore Shs cee) ub ode “Sebece Gesces ces. 
Logan Coal Go scu.2 Fos 4c cite eee cleo late Gi eRe ene ie teats lg eo 3.400. see 2.80 cece bees | sR Sie arate sister 
Logan Coal Co. ( alternate) ee et? ae Ee oo aa liken lanai 4 A es Oe et (ee) OK 
MEP PPie Ss Pie Ge,  Gauese Sacaoke 14,400" Sees 14,400  cccaciec gece de oe cp erect ene tee eae 
AmiMMoNeill acs Conca. - teenie aes 2.80; eons Bae 3.30 Se 2 ort Rea 3.20" oi 25.8 byw © alee ee 
ee a T5000)... ode eerie PESOS sacle ca snateint eee ee 14,650 © ncecicye clea ete epee yarn erence 
Pe. Murphy & Son, inc: oe. eee. 3, O05 ey nl” Meek etal sn | MOMS  Fe. oolets 3.05 2,80 3. ae ee ee 3: Sl a Sane 
16,000. 20S ec see RS 010 Uae ea Cie Peon Mtn eer te ee a ee 
BAP. Murphy & Son, Ines(altsrnate)  i..c0 0k) eaten 21 ie einen diac MIEN clos) 2 atric aneiys) Beeeegee 3.05 280" <= oe eee 3.81... 22a 
Pe rire ein, ooo) 6k oh eer Sore, . 15,000" 15,0008 22 see eee dae ae 
Bi Nicoll GsCox s.... 2h oe ahbiiesw tak feeds n aehae b Seieree ee  eeeee 3.48 8.22 2 BOT, laaehs BA Slee peace oO eee ene 
susfale ee o(WFetehelecd. | celtete gia Counce sista ie nn sandal 145400) oedn a 14,400. 2 be hie. Ginn OO 9 Se ectiesl Soot eieeie eee 2.82 
Quemahoning iC; Cos fe ccce a cme | ste Lote nyel stu Meeespe hee econo ea ene 3.60 3.34 2.93 facie ef diated tte) aetna 2.98 
ee Roe Re Sag si Seckee gue 14,300 Fa ae 14,300 ae coe re Pe Bore se 14,300 
Smokeless MineliG@orees.. s2 5) een esiast cee 2 SDS. ace mn 3.81 cot lt)! SAR ie 6 Se eer 3.05 2.80 2.00. nee 3.92) pata 
Pam NR ete ey 15,000) eDS,0O0) on... eee | Na ere RR PARED © qos reves RUA CR enna 
Smokeless Fuel.Coi (alternate)...dq.ct sfc ees. aerate ERE nner ieee RIMINI 9 Sa Cire slew sit meee 3.05 2.80 2.97. Ime tree 3.02) ace 
So i eichko. oon 34" eee io or ok 15,000 15,000 15,000 \...... 14;6009 3). 
White Oak CoalCox sem. seen 3.05 2:83, Aeon REED sara fatene | AS cS atin,” whaapte hae 3:05 > 25800 van Pe baat tee 
15,000 15, 000) ee D590 10]0e ts cr a er erent eee Ah ec 
White’ Oak ‘Coal ‘Co. (alternate) sce. see ce ee ee III fae) uae deca) epee 2.90 2.65 clin d «Stk eee 
Dem sia Sele eed. wy lahe een ee N39 aG, ay Re Grin Peete 15,100» “15,200, | cc.c'Se 1a lor ea 
Jon Waillenel ieee eee ee aa DiQ9 ) SEN tel eee eee ME sy | ca st anes ice em eae B.08% alae Vskiea Noe fo ee 
14,560) nc ica He ate Ser eens 0 cha | Rive hey acel oA thera 1 Be eter RIEU = eee Nec tn 
John ‘Wills:(albernate) va%.. clus cia euc Pe bk ayepneet Sea oO ee PIR aboot Pa selciceceany aers eer ee HOR en Ci gb ccustot er | Soe 
Hay RS et Ms «ECE: > occ oS chal atc | EN gs 14,610) losin ©. eicute ndetenw Sayles hrclen UMStnet ch tinea aaa 
Weston Dodson Co...... Bee Bc eee 2 BS) ie Weg ees 3.90 S200 SoS BELO y gs cicieeree cesta ca ea eon 
Weston Dodson Co (alte -rnate) . ee ee ee ee Ap ag) | ob he 3.90 3.75 3.05 Ce MCR Aor ascetic 
Pd a, Se be CEE ee EM Socks ace Raya hg 14,600 14,600 ~ os. 408" 2 ee eee 
CuGi Blake Gomis. vices i 3.05 2 807 an ae 2 OU EE tia <P Oe go) AR Rete 3.05 2.80 2:08 ea ieoee 3.80) occ 
14°850 ~ 14.850" |. oe LAS bOI Ree eS kee 2a Soka okie ae 14,850 14,850 14,850 ...... 14,850), |. cat 
1 50,000 tons. * On 120,000 tons. * Also $2.70 and $2.75 for 50,000 tons each. *° On 100,000 tons. ¢* Also $2.90. 7 Also $3.05. 8% Also $3.10. ° Also $3.05 


and $3.15. 
. Keystone C. & C. Co. bid $2.60 on Class 8 (b) and $2.45 on 200,000 tons. 
Class 8 (b). Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. also bid $4.33 on Class 19 (b). 


Penn. C. & C. Corp. bid $2.80 on Class 12. J. H. Weaver & Co. bid $2.63 on 
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Class 19b, $1.35, and alternate $1.23. Sterling Coal Co., Class 4a, 
$2.72; Class 4b, $2.85. Smokeless Fuel Co., Class 8 (14,900 B.t.u.), 
$2.85 for 100,000 tons. Same company Cincinnati, Class 9 (15,000 
B.t.u.), item 1, $3.81. Whitney & Kemmerer, Class 12 (14,300 
B.t.u.), $3.55; alternate the same. White Oak Coal Co., Class 9 
(15,000 B.t.u.), item 1, $3.81. Willard Bros., Class 1 (14,500 B.t.u.), 
$3.15. John Wills, Class 1, $2.86; same, Philadelphia, Class 6a, 
$2.69. Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., Class 8, $2.85 for 200,000 tons. 
C. G. Blake Co., Class 9, item 1, $3.80. William Johnson & 
Co., Class 9 (14,850 B.t.u.), Item 1, $3.90; Item 2a, $5.05 Item 2b, 
$4.85; Class 20, $3.90 with alternate bid of $3.88. Johns Bros., 
Class 17c (14,800 B.t.u.), $3.04. J. E. Lewis & Co., Class 11 
(14,850 B.t.u.), $4.44. F. R. Long & Co., Class 1 (14,700 B.t.u.), 
$3.21. Lynch & Read, Inc., Class 10 (14,650 B.t.u.), $3.24; 
Class 16, $2.98; Class 21, $2.89. Martin-Howe Coal Co., 
Class 19a (13,000 B.t.u.), $2.77; Class’ 19b, $1.29. Marshall- 
Matlack & Co., Class 1 (14,400 B.t.u.),. $2.98; Class 4a, 
$2.69. E. P. Murphy & Son, Inc., Class 9 (15,000 B.t.u.), Item 1, 
$3.81. Metropolitan Coal Co., Class 11 (14,750 B.t.u.), $4.35. 
New England Coal & Coke Co., Class 17a (14,850 B.t.u.), $2.85. 
New River Coal Co., Class 8 (14,800 B.t.u.), $2.85 for 60,000 
tons. Nottingham & Wrenn Co., Class 17a (14,800 B.t.u.), 
$2.80; Class 17b, $2.97; Class 18, $3.15; alternate bids, Class 17a, 
$2.75; alternate bids, Class 17b, $2.92; alternate bids, Class 18, 


$3.10. O’Gara Coal Co., Class 19a (13,500 B.t.u.), $2.94, alter- 
nate, $2.91; Class 19b, $1.29, alternate, $1.26. Peerless Coal 
Mining Co., Class 14 (14,500 B.t.u.), $2.94. Hite & Rafetto, 


Class 1 (14,040 B.t.u.), $2.96. Punxsutawney Coal Mining Co., 
Class 3a (14,200 B.t.u.), $2.50; Class 3b, $2.60. 


+No. 363—Toledo, Ohio—The letting of this contract (p. 
566), which provides for furnishing the Water-Works De- 
partment with about 15,000 tons of bituminous and anthracite 
coal, is still being delayed pending the completion of very 
exhaustive experiments which are being conducted with dif- 
ferent fuels. Address Water-Works Board, Valentine Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


+No. 508S—Philadelphia, Penn.—Bids on this contract (p. 
665) will be received until 2 p.m., June 7. No bid of $500 or 
more will be considered unless accompanied by a certificate to 
the effect that the provisions of Rule 3 of the Board have been 
complied with. Address Supt. of Supplies A. F. Hammond, 
Room 392, City Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 


+No. 574—Cincinnati, Ohio—Bids on this contract (p. 749) 
were as follows: DISTRICT NO. 1—Reliance Coal & Coke Co., 
New River mine-run, $2.93; splint lump, $2.64; splint nut, pea 
and slack, $2.17. Ulland Coal Co., Pocahontas mine-run, $2.81; 
splint lump, $2.68; splint nut, pea and slack, $2.20. DISTRICT 
NO. 2—Ulland Coal Co., Pocahontas mine-run, $2.90; Reliance 
Coal & Coke Co., Pocahontas mine-run, $2.93; splint lump, 
$2.73; splint nut, pea and slack, $2.17. DISTRICT NO. 3—Re- 
liance Coal & Coke Co., Pocahontas mine-run, $3.07; splint 


lump, $3.23. J. M. Mueller, Pocahontas mine-run, $2.94; splint 
lump, $3.25. J. J. Weis, Pocahontas mine-run, $2.92; splint 
lump, $3.50. DISTRICT NO. 4—Reliance Coal & Coke Co., Po- 


cahontas mine-run, $2.97; splint lump, $3.17. Hyde Park Sup- 
ply Co., Pocahontas mine-run, $2.94; splint lump, $3. Address 
Business Mer. C. W. Handman, Bd. of Edu., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


+No. 665—Watseka, Ill. We are advised that the trustees 
have not yet taken up the matter of letting this contract (p. 
836), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of 
the Hospital during the ensuing year. It has not been de- 
cided when the matter will come up for consideration. Address 
Pres. of the Bd. A. F. Goodyear, Iroquois Hospital, Watseka, 
Til. 

+No. 673—Buffalo, N. Y.—The call for bids on this contract 
(p. 836), which provides for furnishing the requirements of 
the City Poor Department, was responded to by only two 
bidders, the Buffalo Fuel Co. and C. & A. M. Kaiser. The 
lowest figure was submitted by the latter, being $5.62 for 
April delivery, but all the bids submitted were on a sliding 
scale arrangement. Address Overseer of Poor Louis Kengott, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

+No, 679—Dayton, Ohio—Bids on this contract (p. 876), 
which provides for furnishing about 6000 tons of coal to the 
local Board of Education, will be received until noon, June 
10. Bids are to be submitted covering cost of delivery in the 
bins at the several schools and also f.o.b. Dayton, Ohio. Ad- 
dress Clk. C. J. Schmidt, Bd. of Edu., Dayton, Ohio. 


+No. 696—Salem, Mass.—The bids on this contract (p. 877), 
which provides for furnishing the County Commissioners with 
2000 tons of steam coal and 100 tons of anthracite, were: John 
Girdler, Georges Creek, Cumberland, $4.55 to $4.65; G. L. Gage 
Co., New River Coal, $4.95; Cross Coal Co., New River coal, 
$4.95; Atkinson Coal Co., New River coal, $4.70 to $4.42; The- 
berge Bros., New River coal, $5.14; Charlotte Fairfield, anthra- 
cite, $6.85; M. O’Mahoney, anthracite, $8.45; E. H. Humphrey, 
$7. Address Clk. H. E. Thurston, Essex County, Salem, Mass. 
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+No. 706—New York—Owing to a legal technicality it has 
been decided to readvertise for bids on this contract (p. 915). 
Complete list of bids on the original contract was made up 
ready for publication, but withdrawn when it was announced 
that all bids would be rejected. Copies of the original bids 
will be furnished interested parties on application to “Coal 
Age.” Slight changes in the tonnages required are to be made 
and it is expected the new bids will be opened at noon on 
June 8. Specifications will be ready in a few days. Address 
F. R. Leach, Secy., Central Purchasing Committee, Room 1226, 
Municipal Bldg., New York City. 


+No. 715—New York—Bids on this contract for Ellis Island 
(p. 916) were opened May 24 with the following result, quota- 

tions being made at both the upper and lower ports: 
r— Stove —, Pea—, No.1 Bkwht. 


100 Tons 2400 Tons 1500 Tons 
Upper Lower Upper Lower Upper Lower 


Pattison & Bowns... $6.17 $6.17 $3.79 $3.79 $2.93 $2.73 
IVER VV ELIT cei etee WOsO8 6.31 3.84 3.84 3.09 2.77 
Clarksburg Coal Mining Co. 7.00 4.50 3.80 3.00 2.80 
Commercial Coal Co.....:. 5.89 4.09 Per 3.34 AEE 
Weston Dodson & Co...... 5.86 Aes: 4.07 3.01 2.76 
Garfield & Proctor Coal Co. ie 3.98 Siete ie 
George D. Harris & Co.... ee 3.23 2.82 
Charles D. Norton & Co... ee 2.78 


For furnishing 2200 tons of pea coal for the tug “Immi- 
grant,’ Pattison & Bowns bid $3.69; Clarksburg Coal Mining 
Co., $3.70; Commercial Coal Co., $3.89, and Burns Bros., $3.89. 
Address Commissioner of Immigration, Ellis Island, New York 
Harbor, N. Y. 


No. 726—New York—This contract (p. 916), which provides 
for furnishing coal for fireboats, calls for 5300 gross tons of 
anthracite egg or stove size, to be delivered at three points, 
on or before Apr. 1, 1916. Bids are to be opened at 10:30 a.m. 
June 1. Address Fire Comr. Robert Adamson, Municipal 
Building, New York City. 


New Business 


+No. 756—Cedar Rapids, Iowa—The Iowa Ry. & Light Co. 
at this place will contract some time next month or in July 
for approximately 75,000 tons of 1%-in. screenings. Address 
Iowa Ry. & Light Co., Cedar Rapids, Towa. 


+No. 757—Bloomfield, Iowa—The City Electric Light & 
Water Plant at this place will be in the market some time 
during next month for 2500 tons of coal. The business is 
done on a competitive basis, and Novinger, Mo., mine-run coal 
is customarily used. The present coal was bought at $1.67 
per ton at the mine; the freight rate is 50c, and the 
wagon haul 28c. per ton. Address Treas. R. C. Bristow, City 
Light & Water Plant, Bloomfield, Ia. 


+No. 758—Springfield, Ohio—Bids will be received by the 
trustees of the local hospital until noon, June 15, for fur- 
nishing the coal required during the period ending June l, 
1916. Address Clk. William H. Mahoney, Hospital Bd., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

+No. 759—Waterbury, Conn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will be in the market some time during June for 
approximately 2000 tons of Lehigh stove coal. The busi- 
ness is let on competitive bids among the local dealers. Ad- 
dress Comptroller of City, Waterbury, Conn. 


No. 760—New Bedford, Mass.—The Board of Education 
at this place will be in the market some time during next 
month for 2600 tons of Lehigh egg coal, which is usually 
bought at about $6.95 per ton. The call for bids is advertised 
in the local papers, and the business done on an annual con- 
tract. Address Committee on Fuel, City Council, William St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


+No. 761—Webster City, Iowa—The Electric Light & Wa- 
ter Works Plant at this place will be in the market some 
time next month for about 4600 tons of mixed steam coal, 
which is usually purchased at $1.20 per ton. The call for 
bids is advertised. Address Webster City Electric Light & 
Water Works Plant, Webster City, Iowa. 


+No. 762—Springfield, Tenn.—The City Water Works & 
Blectric Plant at this place will be in the market some time 
during next month for approximately 2500 tons of western 
Kentucky mine-run coal. A very high grade product is re- 
quired, and the usual price is about $2 per ton f.o.b. Spring- 
field. Address City Water Works & Electric Plant, Spring- 
field, Tenn. 

+No. 763—Americus, Ga.—The Local Water & Light Plant 
at this place will be in the market some time during the 
summer for 4000 tons of steam coal, and 1800 tons of gas 
coal. The business is usually done at about $3 per ton on 
the steam grade, and $3.70 per ton on the gas coal. Address 
the City Water & Light Plant, Americus, Ga. 
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+No. 764—Franklin, Ohio—The contract of the Franklin 
Board & Paper Co., at this place, expires on July 1, and bids 
will be received on June 1. Its requirements are about 1000 
tons of nut and slack coal per year. Address Secy. Fred. B. 
Zartman, the Franklin Board & Paper Co., Franklin, Ohio. 


+No. 765—Martinsburg, W. Va.—Bids will be received un- 
til noon, June 14, for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with seven carloads of Georges Creek Coal. Quotations should 
be made f.o.b. Martinsburg. Mine-run coal is required, and 
bidders should specify the mines from which they propose fur- 
nishing the coal. Adress Secy. W. A. Pitzer, Bd. of Edu., 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


+No. 766—South Bethlehem, Penn.—Sealed bids were re- 
ceived up to May 28 for furnishing 30 tons of pea coal, 20 tons 
of chestnut and 10 tons of stove, for the Northampton Heights 
schools. Address Secy. George E. Borman, Bd. of Edu., South 
Bethlehem, Penn. 


+No. 767—Welland, Ont., Can.—Bids will be received until 
noon, June 2, for furnishing the county buildings with about 
200 tons of anthracite coal. Address County Clk. Robert 
Cooper, Welland, Ont., Can. 


+-No. 768—Washington, D. C.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until noon, June 16, for furnishing the Government 
4000 short tons of bituminous coal. Variations of 20% greater 
or less than this amount may be required at the option of the 
Government. Address Col. H. C. Newcomer, Corps of Eners., 
Room 305, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


+No. 769—Towson, Md.—Sealed proposals were received 
until 11 a.m., May 26, for furnishing Baltimore County with 
coal as follows: 35 tons of white ash, 10 tons of nut, 80 tons 
No. 1 white ash, 40 tons No. 3 white ash, 160 tons No. 1 white 
ash. Deliveries are to be made in some instances, and in 
others quotations should be f.o.b. railroad switch. Bidders 
should specify exactly what coal they propose furnishing. 
Address Chief Clk. C. W. J. Fox, County Comrs., Towson, Md. 


+No. 770—Peterboro, Ont., Can.—Sealed proposals were re- 
ceived until noon, May 26, for furnishing 600 tons of either 
select three-quarter Youghiogheny lump or smokeless coal, 
to be delivered to the local schools as required. Address Secy.- 
Treas. G. H. Thompson, Bd. of Edu., Peterboro, Ont., Can. 


+*No. 
6 p.m; 
Township with coal during the coming school year, 
Henry Hess, Bd. of Edu., Waynesboro, Penn. 


+No. 772—Boston, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be received 
by the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board until 1:30 
p.m., June 2, for furnishing coal as follows, in gross tons: 
For Water-Works at Chestnut Hill Pumping Station, 5000 
tons; at Arlington Pumping Station, 450 tons; at Hyde Park 
Pumping Station, 150 tons; at Spot Pond Pumping Station, 
800 tons; at Natick Station of Boston & Albany R.R., 80 tons; 
sewerage works at Deer Island Pumping Station, 2700 tons; 
at East Boston Pumping Station, 3000 tons; at Charlestown 
Pumping Station, 1200 tons; at Alewife Brook Pumping Sta- 
tion, 425 tons; at Ward Street Pumping Station, 2300 tons; at 
Quincy Pumping Station, 450 tons; at Nut Island Screen House, 
550 tons. Specifications and complete information may be had 
on application. Address Secy. William N. Davenport, Metro- 
politan Water and Sewerage Bd., 1 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass. 


+No. %773—Denver, Colo.—Bids will be received by the 
Board of Education at this place for furnishing fuel to the 
local schools during the fiscal year beginning June 1, until 
noon of that day. Address Secy. W. A. E. Stutt, Bd. of Edu., 
19th and Stout St., Denver, Colo. 


+*No. 774—Washington, D. C.—Sealed proposals will be 
received by the Department of the Interior until 2 p.m., June 
22, for furnishing the Indian Service with approximately 106 
tons of blacksmith coal, 38,763 tons of bituminous coal and 
4947 tons of anthracite; the contract is to run during the 
fiscal year beginning June 30. Schedules giving all the neces- 
sary information may be had on application and bids should 
be submitted on government blanks. Address Indian Office 
at Washington, D. C., or United States Indian Warehouses at 
Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco. 


+No. 775—North Yakima, Wash.—The Board of Education 
will receive bids until 7 p.m., June 3, for furnishing and de- 
livering approximately 800 tons of coal to the various school 
buildings in the district. All bids must be accompanied by a 
certified check for 5% of the bid, and complete descriptions of 
the coal must be included. Address Secy. B. F. Kumler, North 
Yakima, Wash. 


-No. 776—Ridgefield Park, N. J.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived until 8:30 p.m., June 11, for furnishing approximately 
300 tons of coal to the local schools during the ensuing year. 


771—Waynesboro, Penn.—Bids were received until 
May 27, for furnishing the schools of Washington 
Address 
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White ash, pea, stove, nut and egg coal are required, and 
deliveries are to be made as divected. Address District Clk. 
G. H. Noethling, Bd. of Edu., Overpeck Township, Ridgefield 
Parke, Nato: 


+No. 777—Washington, D. C.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 2 p.m., June 1, for furnishing approximately 
25,000 tons of bituminous coal to the U. S. Capitol Power Plant 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. Bids should be 
made on the long-ton basis and all bidders must specify the 
name of the coal and location of their mines. Quotations 
should be made on sidings at the Capitol Power Plant, situ- 
ated in Garfield Park. All proposals must be accompanied by 
a certified chick for $100. Address Elliott Woods, U. S. Capitol 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


No. 778—Lapeer, Mich.—Sealed bids will be received by 
the Michigan Home and Training School until 10 a.m., June 
10, for furnishing the Institution with approximately 7000 
tons of bituminous, nut, pea, and slack and 100 tons of No. 1 
chestnut (anthracite) coal. Bids must be submitted on blank 
forms which may be obtained on application. Address Stew- 
ard H. S. Evans, Michigan Home and Training School, La- 
peer, Mich. 


+No. 779—Onawa, Iowa—Bids will be received until June 7 
for furnishing the local Electric Light Plant with coal during 
the fiscal period beginning June 1 of the current year and 
ending Mar. 31, 1916. Address City Clk. C. L. Collins, Onawa, 
Iowa. 


+No. 780—Boston, Mass.—Sealed proposals were received 
until noon, May 27, for furnishing the Suffolk County Jail with 
650 tons of furnace coal, 100 tons of screening and 300 tons 
of Pocahontas or New River semibituminous. The price should 
include cost of delivery and be made on the gross ton basis. 
All proposals must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$300 and a bond for one-quarter the amount of the contract 
must be furnished by a satisfactory surety company. Address 
Sheriff John Quinn, Jr., Court House, Pemberton Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


+No. 781—Seattle, Wash.—Sealed proposals will be received 
by the United States Army until 11 a.m., June 2, for furnish- 
ing 158,500 lb. of the best quality Cumberland (or equal) 
smithing coal sacked for delivéry to various army posts in 
Alaska, Washington, Wyoming, and on the Puget Sound. De- 
liveries are to be made during the fiscal year commencing 
July 1. Bids should be made on the basis of 100 lb. including 
cost of sacks, and the Government reserves the right to vary 
its requirements, as stated, 20%. Blank forms and specifica- 
tions may be had on application. Address Col. George B. 
Davis, Depot Quartermaster’s Office, U. S. Army, 3122 Arcade 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+No. 461—Boston, Mass.—This contract (pp. 627, 748, 794), 
which provides for furnishing and delivering 41,300 tons. of 
coal to the various city departments has been awarded as 
follows: Metropolitan Coal Co., Children’s Institute (800 
tons) $4.09; Ferry Service (11,000 tons) $3.74; Calf Pasture 
Sewer Division (8000 tons) $3.75. Darrow-Mann Co., Penal 
Institute, (6500 tons) $3.70. Gorman-Leonard Coal. Co., In- 
firmary Department (6000 tons) $3.84; City Hospital, (9000 
tons) $3.76. Address Supt. of Supplies D. Frank Doherty, 
Room 808, City Hall Annex, Boston, Mass. 


+No. 607—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 795), which 
provides for furnishing the U. S. Coast Guard with 2500 tons 
of bituminous coal, has been awarded to the New Orleans 
Coal Co. Address Special Deputy Collector Calhoun Fluker, 
Custom House, New Orleans, La. 


+No. 609—Munhall, Penn.—This contract (p. 795), which 
provides for furnishing the Local Board of Education with 
lump and slack coal has been awarded to Harvey Hall & Co. 
Address Secy. Bd. of Directors John Bell, Jr., 1302 Louise St., 
Munhall, Penn. 


No. 647—Worcester, Mass.—This contract (pp. 835, 918), 
which provides for furnishing the County Commissioners with 
coal, has been awarded, in part, to F. E. Powers Co., for 
furnishing 300 tons of anthracite to the Court House at 
$6.921% per ton and $6.67 per ton for 30 tons required at Oak- 
dale for the training school. 
ing awards has not been received. Address County Com- 
missioners, Court House, Worcester, Mass. 


+No. 668—New York, N. Y.—This contract (p. 836), which 
provides for furnishing white ash anthracite and Cumberland 
coal, has been awarded to J. S. Conabeer, for $8558.25. Other 
bidders on this contract were: O. J. Stephens, $8695.70, and 
Burns Bros., $9120. Address Pres. Douglass Matthewson, Cro- 
tona Park, 177th St. and Third Ave., New York City. 








Announcement of the remain- 
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+No,. 669—Sleepy Eye, Minn.—This contract (p. 669), which 
involves approximately 1000 tons of steam coal for the Elec- 
tric Light Plant, has been awarded to R. H. Bingham & Sons 
on Youghiogheny 2-in. screenings at $4.20 per ton f.o.b. Sleepy 
Eye. Address City Recorder H. Peterson, City Council, Sleepy 
Eye, Minn. 


+No. 674—New York—The lowest bids on this contract (pp. 
795, 876), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements 
of the local Board of Education, were as follows: MANHAT- 
TAN BOROUGH—Entire Borough, Burns Bros., $152,308.90. The 
total of lowest bids by items is $716.40 less than the lowest 
borough bid, as follows: Broken coal, Burns Bros., $106,930; 
egg coal, George D. Harris & Co., $187.50; stove coal, Harris 
& Co., $1875; pea coal, Burns Bros., $11,475; No. 1 buckwheat, 
Harris & Co., $26,625, and semibituminous, Harris & Co., $4500. 
BOROUGH OF BRONX—Burns Bros. are the lowest at $55,- 
784.25, or $1255.75 less than the next lowest bid. For supply- 
ing 3000 tons No. 1 buckwheat, M. L. Bird bid $140 less than 
Burns Bros., and on 4800 tons of No. 1 buckwheat he bid $60 
less than Burns Bros. BROOKLYN BOROUGH—Bacon Coal 
Co. bid $143,524.80. The lowest bids by districts were: No. 1, 
A. J. & J. J. McCollum, $39,245.40; No. 2, J. F. Schmadeke, 
$51,455; No. 3, McCollum, $32,793.30, and No. 4, Schmadeke, 
$22,815; a total of $146,408.70. BOROUGH OF QUEENS—En- 
tire borough, Bacon Coal Co., $83,577. Lowest bidders by dis- 
tricts were: No. 1, Burns Bros., $29,408.90; No. 2, S. Tuttle’s 
Son & Co., $28,780.50, and No. 3, Tuttle’s Son & Co., $25,295.50. 
BOROUGH OF RICHMOND—Richmond Ice Co. was the only 
bidder, at $20,140.25. Address Supt. of School Supplies Patrick 
Jones, Park Ave. and 59th St., New York City. 


LATER—Awards have been made as follows: MAN- 
HATTAN, Burns Bros., $152,308.90; BRONX, Burns Bros., 
$55,784.25; BROOKLYN, Bacon Coal Co., $143,524.80; QUEENS, 
excepting 3000 tons of semibituminous coal, Bacon Coal Co., 
$72,057; George D. Harris & Co., 3000 tons semibituminous 
coal, $11,520. The bid of Richmond Ice Co. of $20,140.25 for 
Borough of Richmond was laid over for further consideration. 
Address Supt. of School Supplies Patrick Jones, Park Ave. 
and 59th St., New York City. ' 


+No. 698—Toronto, Ont., Can.—This contract (p. 877), 
which provides for furnishing about 500 tons of semibitum- 
inous coal, has been awarded to local agencies. Address Sec- 
retary, Public Library, College St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


+No. 703—Lowell, Mass.—This contract (p. 877), which 
provides for furnishing the Lowell Jail and the Training 
School of North Chelmsford with coal, has been awarded as 
follows: Fred Horne, 150 tons of bituminous at $4.94, 20 tons 
of anthracite furnace at $6.70; John P. Quinn, 500 tons of 
bituminous at $4.94, 20 tons of anthracite furnace at $7, 30 
tons of stove at $7.30. Fred Horne’s contract covers the 
Lowell Jail and the John P. Quinn contract provides for the 
requirements of the Training School. Address County Com- 
missioners, Middlesex County Court House, Lowell, Mass. 


No. 708S—North Adams, Mass.—The contract (p. 878), which 


‘provides for furnishing coal to the several public buildings at 
this place has been awarded to W. J. Nichols on the fol- 


lowing basis: Egg and stove $6.15 per ton; chestnut, $6.40; 
bituminous, $4.15. This was the lowest of the four. bids 
submitted. Address Com. of Pub. Wks. John Martin, North 


Adams, Mass. 


+No. 712—Boston, Mass.—This contract (p. 878), which 
provides for furnishing the local Immigration Station with 
250 tons of anthracite egg coal, has been awardcd <2) the 
Burton Furber Coal Co. at $6.87 per gross ton. Other bids on 
this contract were: Wellington Wilde Co., $6.90; Metropolitan 
Coal Co., $6.97; Chelsea Iron & Coal Co., $7.75. Deliveries are 
to be made as ordered. Address Commissioner of Immigration, 
Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


No. 737—Charleroi, Penn.—This contract (p. 917), which 
provides for furnishing the local school board with coal dur- 
ing the ensuing year, had been awarded to T. J. Crombie at 
$5.73 per ton of mine-run. Other bidders on this contract 
were John Redd, $6.25; Charles Reid, $5.74. Address Secy. T. 
M. Faddis, Bd. of School Directors, Charleroi, Penn. 


Contract Notes 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The city Fire Department received only 
one bid for supplying its anthracite requirements, this being 
from C. A. & M. Kaiser, $5.40 per ton for stove and egg sizes 
and $5.65 for chestnut, covering April, 1915, with the usual 10ce. 
sliding scale. For bituminous the lowest bidder was the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., $4 per ton for se- 
lected, hand-picked lump; $2.90 for lump screened and de- 
livered to the fire boats. 
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Washington, D. C.—Telegraphic bids were requested by 
the Navy Department for either the transportation of coal, or 
the coal and transportation, for delivery at the Naval Coal- 
ing Depot, Key West, Fla. Coal must be of the Navy standard, 
and bidders were requested to state the name of the mines 
from which the coal originates, name of the company, etc. 
The tonnage involved aggregates approximately 5000 tons and 
delivery is to be made between June 1 and 15. A daily dis- 
charge rate of 350 tons is guaranteed at Key West. Tele- 
graphic bids were also requested until noon May 5 for the 
transportation of one cargo of coal (5000 to 7000 tons) from 
the Atlantic Range ports to the Naval Coaling Depot, San 
Diego, Calif., or Tiburon, Calif. A daily discharge rate of 


400 tous is guaranteed. Address Paymaster Gen. Navy., 
Samuel McGowan, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Pickands, Mather & Co. has announced 


the following prices for Lake steamboat fuel for the season 
of navigation, delivered to bunkers: $2.80 for three-quarter, 
$2.70 for mine-run and $2.50 for slack. This is 10c. less than 
for last season. The three-quarter size is in most use. 


Mechanicsville, N. ¥.—-The contract for the annual supply of 
coal for the Board of Education at this place has been 
awarded to W. G. Morton, of Albany at $4.10 for pea coal, and 
$5.45 for egg coal. The contract calls for 350 gross tons of 
pea, and ‘150 tons of egg. 


New Haven, Conn.—The contract for furnishing 544 tons of 
coal to the Public Works Department at this place has been 
awarded to A. H. Powell Co., the total consideration being 
$2,265.60. 


Washington, D. C.—The Navy Department received tele- 
graphic bids until May 15 for transportation of one cargo of 
coal of from 5000 to 7000 tons from the Atlantic range ports 
to the Naval Coaling Depot, San Diego, Calif. 


Baltimore, Md.—Baltimore City has awarded the contract 
for supplying coal to the city water-pumping stations to the 
Cumberland Coal Co., at from $2.90 to $2.92, according to loca- 
tion. The Bay View Hospital contract was given to the same 
company at $2.90, and the Cumberland company will also sup- 
ply the schools of the six city districts at prices ranging from 
$3.35 to $3.45. The contracts cover about 40,000 tons. The 
George’s Creek Coal Co. will supply the ice boats and harbor 
tug at $2.95, and the Enterprise Fuel Co. the Health Depart- 
ment tug at $2.92 a ton. 


+Buffalo, N. Y.—As a result of irregularity in bids, the 
award of the contract for the County Institutions which was 
to have been made on May 21 has been postponed for a 
week, and it is expected that one or more of the bids will 
be thrown out. 


Trenton, N. J.—The local School Board has awarded the 
contract for 450 tons of coal for delivery at the schools in 
Hamilton Township, to the Tattersall Co. and Anderson Bros., 
on the basis of $5.81 for Highland coal and $5.25 for Jeddo. 


Albany, N. Y¥.—Bids for furnishing the City Hall, Fire De- 
partment, Pumping Station and Filtration Plant with 600 tons 
of coal were as follows: Frank Dessault, $4233.75; F. B. Peck 
Coal Co., $3878.45; M. V. Van Santvoord, $4035.35; F. B. Mar- 
solais, $4224.25; M. S. Younglove Coal Co., $3956.90. 


Export Trade—Press reports are to the effect that the 
Consolidation Coal Co. will supply 150,000 tons of coal to Italy 
and the Berwind-White Co. 50,000 tons. 


New York—The Vernon Metal & Produce Co., 90 West St., 
announces the appointment of Hugh L. Kirby as manager of 
their coal department. They specialize on New River smoke- 
less coal. 


Brazil—The Central Ry. of Brazil, a Government line has 
recently approached an American concern here with a prop- 
osition to purchase 20,000 tons of American Pocahontas. coal. 
The price is said to be $15.09 per ton. The Central Ry. has 
had special permission from the Government to make its pur- 
chases of coal for cash, and to meet payments therefor out of 
its actual cash receipts, month by month. The director of 
the road states that it consumes 300,000 tons of coal per 
year. 

New York—Bids were opened May 6 in the office of the 
United States Coast Guard Service for supplying bituminous 
coal for the revenue cutters in this harbor, with the follow- 
ing result: George D. Harris & Co., $3.10 per ton in bunkers 
at dock; $3.69 in bunkers in stream. C. J. Wittenberg, $2.98 
and $3.86 respectively; Commercial Coal Co., $3.48 and $3.56 
respectively; Penn Fuel Co., $2.90 and $3.75 respectively. De- 
liveries are to begin July 1. 


Argentina—Two offers for the supply of 25,000 tons of 
steam coal were presented to the Argentine Minister of Public 
Works at the end of last week—one from a British firm and 
the other from a North American. The latter offer is under- 
stood to have been the more favorable one. 
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Positions Wanted, 3 cents a word, minimum charge 50c. an insertion in advance 
Positions Open, (Civil Service Examinations), Lmployment Agencies (Labor 
Bureaus), Business Opportunities, Wanted (Agents and Salesmen— Contract 
Work), Miscellaneous (lducational—Books), For Sale, 5 cents a word, mini- 
mum charge, $1.00 an insertion. 

Count four words for keyed address care of New York; 
Abbreviated words or symbols count as full wor «s. 

Copy should reach us not later than Saturday noon for ensuing week's issue. 
Answers addressed to our care Tenth Ave. at Thirty-sixth Street, New York or 
1144 Monadnock Block, Chicago, will be forwarded (excepting circulars or 
Similar literature). 

No information given by us regarding keyed advertiser’s name or address. 

Original letters of recommendation or other papers of value sbould not be in- 
closed to unknown correspondents. Send copies. 
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Advertisements calling for bids, $3.60 aninch per insertion. CA 
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POSITIONS WANTED 

AS ENGINEER AND SUPERINTENDENT; 21 years’ ex- 
perience in coal mines; excellent references on request. P. W. 


408, Coal Age. 

AS CHIEF ELECTRICIAN; 31 years of age; strictly sober; 
12 years’ practical experience winding, installing and main- 
taining electrical mining equipment; can handle men and get 
results; can give reference. P. W. 412, Coal Age. 


COAL MINE MANAGER open for engagement June 15; 32 
years old, married, technical graduate. Experience in Penn- 


Sylvania, Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Nova Scotia. 
Can handle men. References. P. W. 414, Coal Age. 
EXPERIENCED MINE SURVEYOR and mapper desires 


position with established coal company; $125 per month. Cap- 
able to take charge of all engineering work about coal mines. 
References. P. W. 415, Coal Age. 


A FIRST-CLASS ELECTRICIAN AND MACHINIST wants 
position with a large coal company; age 33; sober and reliable; 
technical education in electrical and mechanical engineering, 
16 years’ experience in upkeep, armature winding and all 
other possible repairs; experience with all makes of mining 
machines and haulage motors; experience in installing power 
and substations; reference. P. W. 417, Coal Age. 


MINING ENGINEER OR SUPERINTENDENT, 31, married, 
desires change. Technical education. Varied experience in 
bituminous mines, prospecting to operation. Specialty con- 
struction. P. W. 416, Coal Age. 
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CONTRACTS TO BE LET 
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Bids received until June 10, 1915, 


Coal Proposals Wanted 


BITUMINOUS AND ANTHRACITE 
Lapeer, Mich. 

Sealed Proposals will be received by the Board of Control 
of the Michigan Home and Training School (a State institu- 
tion), Lapeer, Michigan, until ten o’clock A.M. Thursday, June 
tenth, 1915, for furnishing the institution full requirement of 
nut, pea and slack (bituminous) coal for the year beginning 
July 1st, 1915. Approximate requirement 7000 tons. 

Sealed proposals will be received at same time for 100 tons 
No. 1 Chestnut (anthracite) coal. 

Proposals must be made on blanks furnished by the in- 
stitution. 

For blanks address H. S. EVANS, Steward, Lapeer, Mich- 
igan. 


@ 

PROPOSALS FOR COAL—Department of che Interior, 
Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C, May 20, 1915.— 
Sealed proposals, plainly marked on the outside of the sealed 
envelope: “Proposal for coal,’ and addressed to the “Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C.,” will be received 
until 2 o’clock p.m. Tuesday, June 22, 1915, and then opened, 
for furnishing the Indian Service with, approximately, 106 
tons blacksmith coal, 38,763 tons soft coal, and 4947 tons hard 
coal during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. Bids should 
be made out on Government blanks. Schedules giving all 
necessary information for hidders will be furnished upon 
application to the Indian Office, Washington, D. C., and the 
U. S. Indian Warehouses at Chicago, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco. The department reserves the right to reject any and 
all bids, or any part of any bid. CATO SELLS, Commissioner. 
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Mine Contract Work 


of all kinds, including Shaft Sinking, Steel, Wood 
and Concrete Construction and Machinery Erec- 
tion. Reasonable terms. Full details on request. 


Write me today. 
Jenkins Arcade 


F e D e B u f f UM Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sale 
Second Hand Equipment 


Rates: Less than 4 insertions 55 cents per line—4 to 11 insertions 50 
cents per line—12 or more insertions 45 cents per line. 
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ADVERTISERS’ NAMES are abbreviated in most of these 
uems. Complete names and addresses ure as follows: 


NEW RIVER Co., The, Macdonald, W. Va. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Steam driven, 3 Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon duplex 2 stage and 
5 Norwalk tandem 2 stage-—NIEW RIVER. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


Iror sale at less) than half cost. Sixty 300 CP. D:C, 220 Vv; 
Nernst are lainps, moon globes. In perfect running condition. 
Can be seen in use in our offices; $4 each. (Regular pvice, 
$9.50). Price includes drop lighting switch. Must sell, as our 
voltage is 110 in new office. HILL PUBLISHING CO., 10th 
Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


FANS 


Ventilating from 18x7 down to 10x4, d.c. to steam engines 
Clifford, Capell, Robinson and Bullock.—NEW RIVER 


GENERATING UNITS 


Generator sets direct current, 250 volt and 550 volt, direct 
connected and belted, capacities up to 250 kw.—NEW RIVER. 


HAULAGE ENGINES 


Tail rope and endless rope haulage engines.—NEW RIVER. 


MINE HOISTS 


12 hoists from 14x20 to 24x48 in excellent condition and 
practically as good as new; makers, Vulcan, Lane & Bodley 
and Robinson.—NEW RIVER. - 


MINING MACHINES 


Sullivan longwall, equipped with two 7x7 air engines, 
gage 40”, feed chain ;%x65’. In first-class condition and as 
good as new. Immediate delivery.—-NEW RIVER. 


PUMPS 


High head. General service and boiler feed.—NEW RIVER. 


IMPORTANT TO DIAMOND DRILLERS! 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY IF YOU ACT QUICKLY. 
THE FOLLOWING GOODS MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE: 


Carbons of all sizes in qualities suitable for drilling 


including the highest obtainable grade; also Bortz, 
African and Real Brazilian Ballas. 


Goods will be sent to responsible concerns, on request, for examination. 
Any reasonable offer for all or part of lots will be considered. 


Address ‘‘Reliable’’ 151, Coal Age 
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When It’s 
Diamond Core Drilling 


you want, write or wire us. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 


Birdsboro, Pa. 
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We Look Into The Earth DY.using diamond 


We test Coal and Ore land in any part of Nort 
or South America. 
The Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
formerly 
The J. A. Brennan Drilling Co. 
No. 30 Carson St., 2623 Whitehall Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York. 
Phone Hemlock 305 Phone Rector 993 
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Barsteel Locomotive Advantages 
Reliability plus Accessibility 


Cast Steel Bar frame, Heavy Steel Spring, 
Unbreakable. | No Jarring. 


Open frame, _ 38 ei Be Accessibility of 
Excellent Ventilation aT meee §8=— (side parts. 
Cool Running. : —_ ~ toy [pe 


Vauclain Removable ay pact frame, easy to Rerail. 


Large Capacity Axle Bearings, Oil and Waste Lubrication with 
Sand Boxes. a | separate Oil Channel: Separate Axle Caps. 


Nickel Alloy r ay G: Commutating 
Grids on Mico —@ fect eee ee ad —— Fole Motor 
Insulated Rods. ~e ie AR pst ae 


Motors Spring 
Suspended. — 


| % "t Se heavy Capacity 
Split Gear-Case —— her wd Control. 


Diagonally Split 
Motor Frame. 


Brake Rigging Supported Only Locomotive on Market 
in Three Places. with MCB Brake Shoe 


Ask any user about any feature and have him tell you. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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igi Attend tle 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Make the Booth of the Hill Engineering Weeklies your 
headquarters. 


It was established for the use of our subscribers and ad- 
vertisers— make use of it. 


Have your mail sent there. Dictate your correspondence 
to our stenographer. 


Our representatives are thoroughly posted on the Expo- 
sition and are prepared and instructed to offer you every 
assistance. 


Fill in coupon herewith and mail it to 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Palace of Machinery 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


It will be filed and your mail will be carefully attended to. 


This invitation is not perfunctory-—we want to be of real 


service to you. 


Name 








Home address 
Firm 


Due in San Fran. 








#! Leave 








Accompanied by 











Will attend __ 








(Congresses, conferences and conventions) 
Exposition address 
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Mail to Hill Publishing Company, Palace of Machinery, Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, California. 
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MANY MINING COMPAN- 
IES carry the idea of employ- 
ing all young men to a ridicu- 
lous extreme. They contend 
that youth has strength, hope, 
ambition and enthusiasm, and 
that these qualities are pos- 
sessed to a lesser degree by men advanced in 
years. Let none of us forget that in the min- 
ing business today there are scores of men of 
recognized merit who are well past the 60-year 
mark. ‘Their physical strength may be less, 
but they possess vigorous mental power, a 
well-tempered sense of duty and a precious 
practical knowledge gained through years of 
faithful service. Efficiency, not age, should 
determine the worth of an employee. 


POUL 


I COME as a soothing angel. 
I am the initial step in reliev- 
ing mankind’s suffering caused 
by accidental misfortune. A 
few years since few but men of 
science could practice my art; 
now many know and love me. 
Governments, corporations, organizations, in- 
dividuals are among the well-wishers of and 
conjointly work for my advancement. In the 
hot mills, in the remote workings of the mines, 
in all places of industry at this time am Ia 
necessity. 


First 
Aid 


C. P. Shockley 





I am the fruit of the power to awaken pity, 
to desire to be helpful, to inculcate in each the 
feeling of brotherly devotion. 


Throughout the land men unselfishly conse- 
crate a portion of their time that I may exist, 
and by my conjuration dispel the lines of class 
and spread o’er humankind the mantle of faith 
and affection. 


I encourage the thought of community feel- 
ing—the bond of common interest. It is my 
province to establish belief that man should 
aid man and that my brother’s welfare is my 
welfare. 

I am an incentive to higher ideals, to more ad- 
vanced education. To future generations 
will I be taught in all schools, that the young 
shall know my value. 


(OALAGE 
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Though I am mighty and far-reaching, yet 
some are greater than I. Before first-aid 
should come care, the exercise of which means 
self-preservation, and until all men assimilate 
this truth will I be a necessity. 


THE TERM “EFFICIEN- 
CY” too often brings up in 
the popular fancy a picture of 
rushing, shouting, swearing, 
sweating men, working to the 
point of exhaustion; of creak- 
ing, groaning, whizzing, grind- 
ing, crushing, overloaded machinery; of noise 
everywhere; of excitement and high tension; 
of a shop, factory or mine where every other 
principle is subordinate to that of “maximum 
output.”’ 


| Effi- 
ciency 


By 
Geo. N. Lantz 


Maximum capacity, it is true, is one of the ob- 
jects of efficiency. Efficiency often has a 
“punch.’’ But it seeks a minimum cost. And 
cost of production includes cost of equipment, 
maintenance of equipment, the wages of men, 
the lives of men. 


Efficiency does not impose impossible con- 
ditions. It does not mean more cars than the 
motor-brake can control on a down-grade. 
It does not mean the destruction of a $5,000 
machine for $1,000 worth of coal. It does not 
mean the loss of a $100 mule to save the cost of 
$10 worth of labor. It does not mean “‘goug- 
ing’ the mine for a capacity of 1,000 tons 
daily this month and a drop to 500 tons next 
month. 


It does not mean waste. Efficiency means a 
high average. It means adequate equipment. 
It means well-timbered and well-lighted en- 
tries. It means recovering rails from falls. 
It means a careful use of supplies. It means 
contented workmen. Efficiency does not in- 
dulge in loud shouting and self-praise. 


The mushroom is efficient. It comes up in 
a night, through constant, gentle and quiet 
pushing. Thoroughness, accuracy, consist- 
ency, cheerfulness, cleanliness, carefulness, 
honesty, calmness, sobriety, safety—all these 
are component parts of efficiency. Efficiency 
and good judgment are synonyms. 
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oal Preparation im 


West Virginia 


By H. ReissEr* 





SYNOPSIS—Within a comparatively short time 
the demand for coal has changed from run-of-mine 
to prepared sizes. The first attempts at prepara- 
tion were by means of bar screens. At the pres- 
ent time, however, these have given way to shaking 
screens, picking tables, loading booms and other 
devices the object of which 1s to secure a clean and 
large-sized product. 





It is surprising in hew short a period the demand for 
a better grade of bituminous coal has been evolved. It 
seems but yesterday that on passing through the coal 
fields one noticed the majority of operations of any mag- 
nitude consisting of the time-honored horn dump, made 
wp principally of two 'T-rails bent to a circumference about 
the size of the mine-car wheels. This was placed at the 
side of the coal car high enough up to allow a small 


The increasing demaud for a bigger capacity gradually 
brought the “monitor” into use. This consisted usually of 
a large round tank much like a boiler mounted on wheels, 
holding from 5 to 10 tons of coal. This eliminated the 
necessity of bringing the mine cars down the incline and 
thus did away with much wear and tear and the frequent 
wrecks caused by their jumping the track on their way 
down. Furthermore the monitor in large measure re- 
moved the necessity for keeping the mine cars away from 
the working-faces for long periods. This method of op- 
eration made it necessary to construct bins at the top of 
the inclines so that the monitors could be loaded quickly 
and allowed the dumping of the cars to continue without 
interruption or deiay. 

Another bin at the bottom big enough to hold the con- 
tents of the monitor increased the rapidity of operation. 
Run-of-mine was the product secured, so that one or 
two more knocks for the coal didn’t matter. The issue 





ONE OF THE Earty CHAIN Conveyor INSTALLATIONS 


dumping bin to be rigged up under it, to which was 
fastened a chute generally of wood with a cast-off piece 
of sheet iron spiked to its bottom. This arrangement 
well served the purpose of filling the railroad cars. 

If the vein of coal iay lower than the tracks, mules 
usually furnished the hauling power, one car at a time 
being the capacity, If the vein was high above the tracks 
a gravity plane with one or more cars in a trip was in- 
stalled, the loads that went down taking up a correspond- 
ing number of empties. Then followed the “barney,” 
or leader, which consisted simply of a huge mass of tim- 
ber mounted on rollers traveling on a narrow-gage track 
which gradually disappeared as it neared the terminal 
of the run at the bottom and allowed the car or cars it 
brought down to trave! the remaining distance to the 
dumping point by gravity. In some places where the 
vein lies too high to utilize a mechanical haul or conveyor 
these barneys are still in use. 


*Engineer, Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


GENERAL VIEW OF A CHAIN RETARDING CONVEYOR 


was to load the railroad cars and as many of them as 
possible, all the hauling, gathering, ete., being accom- 
plished by mules and the coal being worked out by picks, 
which was the miner’s entire tool chest. 

With the perfection of electric transmission and later 
of electric gathering and haulage locomotives, cutting 
machines and drills, the capacities were again increased, 
and long chutes down the hillsides were installed as well 
as large bins. These became the rule of the day, the bins 
over the tracks being usually built so that the mine could 
continue to work even though railroad cars were not im- 
mediately available. 


First PREPARATION Was BY MEANS oF BAR SCREENS 


The opening of the West as a market for,domestic coal 
brought the gravity bar screen into use. This usually — 
consisted of a long run for the coal where the smaller sizes 
were removed and often again separated by additional 
screens under the larger ones. 
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A MopEern PLANT WHERE APRON Conveyors ARE EmpLoyEp TO ELEVATE THE COAL FROM SEAM 
ELEVATION TO SCREENING HEIGHT 





Cuatn Car-Havt or A Stopr Mine. One Strranp Raises tue Loapep Cars to Dumpine HEIcut, 
THE OTHER RETURNING THE Empty Cars 
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SHAKER DELIVERING Lump onto PickInG TABLE TLoapina Boom 1n Hicgu Position Toprine Orr Car 





Apron Conveyor Movine Upwarp From THE MINE Apron Conveyor EMPLOYED AS A RETARDING CONVEYOR 





PickING CoAL BEFORE IT Is REMIXED 


Picking Nut anp Eaa Coan 


an tit i rae 


June 5, 1915 


For the types of tipples where the coal lay high above 
the tracks mechanical conveyors were tried successfully 
and were installed at many places. The favorite types 
were either double strands of endless chain with scraper 
flights placed between them at regular intervals or a sin- 
gle strand of wire rope with circular disks fastened to it 
at equal spacings. Both of these devices traveled in steel 
troughs. 

These conveyors can of course be extended to almost 
any length by building them in two or more sections as 
the case may require. They are economical, durable, not 
hable to get out of order and often require little or no 
power to operate, this depending of course on the angle of 
inclination of the hillside. 

In slope mines, chain or cable hauls bringing the mine 
cars up into the tipple were installed. In the tipples 
were located the gravity screens discharging the respec- 
tive mixtures and sizes into the railroad cars. 

In the Fairmont region this form of tipple still survives 
in many cases, owing mainly to the fact that the gas coal 
of this section is extremely hard and rough handling does 
not seem to appreciably deteriorate the product. 

With the development of a market for domestic sizes 
of lump, egg and nut the demand for a gentle handling 
of the coal increased, and the gravity screening equipments 
did not meet the requirements. This was especially the 
case in the Pocahontas and New River fields, where the 
friability of the product is excessive. Breakage in these 
fields resulted in large percentages of slack, and the 
amount of this size produced made prices for it extremely 
low. Even then it was hard to dispose of. 

Coking, of course, took a large amount of this slack, 
and the coke business was flourishing at that time. There 
were few operations that did not include a set of beehive 
ovens in the equipment. The activity in this particular 
branch of operations has to a large extent disappeared, 
for the reason that the coke was fragile and did not carry 
well. 

The anthracite fields in Pennsylvania and the bitumi- 
nous fields of Illinois had tried the shaking screen suc- 
cessfully, and this device began to appear in various 
places elsewhere with good results. The shaking screens 
eliminated the long runs of the gravity bar screens with 
the resulting smashes for the product. They consequently 
made a superior sized coal and more of it. The screen 
usually used was of a type with either round or oblong 
perforations, depending on what market the individual 
operator had for the respective sizes. 

Lately these screens have been supplanted in many 
cases by what is known as the “flanged lip” screen, con- 
sisting of tapered slotted holes formed in steps of from 
8 to 12 in. in length, thus turning over the product and 
removing any fines which may cling to or ride upon the 
larger pieces. 

At the end the screens discharge into “spiral end load- 
ing chutes” which have hinged adjustable extension chutes, 
allowing the coning of high or low cars. These still con- 
tinue to be the loading appliances for the hard veins of 
coal and for run-of-mine plants. 


LoADING Booms TAKE THE PLACE oF CHUTES 


Loading chutes for the lump and egg sizes, and in 
many cases for nut, are being rapidly discarded for the 
“hinged loading boom.” ‘This consists of a moving apron 
traveling partly on a horizontal fixed portion and the 
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remainder moving on an adjustable steel frame which can 
be raised or lowered at will by either an electric or a hand- 
operated hoist. 

An additional advantage of these machines is the fact 
that a splendid chance to clean and pick the coal can be 
secured by extending the horizontal portion a_ suit- 
able length so as to allow three or four pickers to stand 
at the sides of this apron and remove all foreign material. 

All operators now consider the picking of lump, egg 
and in many cases the nut coal indispensable and to make 
a perfect product install these machines at the ends of 
the picking tables. As an additional refinement they in- 
stall short sections of screen just before the different prod- 
ucts pass onto the tables, to remove any’remaining fines 
which may have been made in the previous process. 

The resulting amount of the refuse, draw slate, etc., 
is disposed of either by means of bins under the picking 





A DovusLE STRAND FLIGHT RETARDING CONVEYOR 
Looxine UPHILL 


tables with a series of openings at the sides of the tables 
or by a cross conveyor which carries this product to a suit- 
ably located bin. It is either taken finally to a suitable 
dumping point by wagons or mine cars, or in some cases 
it is crushed and is used for boiler fuel. 


APRON Conveyors ArE Now OrrteN EMPLOYED 


Probably the latest development in the carrying of coal 
for either slope or drift openings is the apron conveyor, 
These machines will handle the product with less breakage 
than any machine yet tried, since the coal once on the 
apron does not move until it is discharged at the terminal 
end. Such conveyors are especially adaptable and satis- 
factory to the slope mine, since they eliminate the neces- 
sity of bringing the mine cars to the surface unless it is 
for repairs, and in some cases the repair shops for them 
have been placed underground. 

In these cases the scales, if used, as well as the dump- 
ing hopper are placed at the elevation of the coal bed. 

Whether it be a slope or a drift mine, apron or plate 
feeders can be installed under the dump hoppers. The 
discharge can be thus fed over a short section of either 
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lip or bar screen, allowing the fine coal to fall upon the 
apron first, in this manner forming a cushion for the 
larger sizes going over the screen. This method gains the 
opportunity to clean the coal before it is placed on the 
shaking screens preparatory to being sized or loaded into 
the railroad cars. 

The demand of the trade today calls for a perfectly 
cleaned and screened coal, and the operator offering the 
market such a product is the one who runs full time and 
gets good prices. 

The demand of the operator for less breakage and a 
cleaner product is causing the manufacturer of coal-pre- 
paring equipment to exercise the height of ingenuity in 
handling, cleaning and loading the output of the mine. 

@ 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


During our strike last year two nonunion miners were 
shot while en route to work. There were a number of wit- 
nesses to the shooting, and any number of people knew 
all of the circumstances’ connected with the plot that led 
to the killing as well as the details of the actual murder. 

Several months after the strike was called off the’ man 
who suggested the killing of the two men was arrested, 
and yesterday he was sentenced to life-imprisonment for 
his connection with the crime. 

Immediately following his arrest most of the papers of 
the state began to print editorials deploring the fact that 
an arrest had been made, and some of them went farther 
and intimated that it was a plot of the mine owners to get 
further revenge upon the miners’ organization, as the 
strike settlement had failed to crush the union completely. 

Today I have found in every paper that I have been 
able to obtain an editorial upon the verdict, and most 
of them denounced the judge and the jury in no uncertain 
terms, and then, as if not satisfied with that, led off on 
long dissertations as to the terrible consequences that 
would surely follow because of this hounding of the union 
by the operators. The picture of the retribution that is 
to follow, suggested by some of the editorials, is almost 
too terrible to contemplate. Surely anyone who took the 
more radical of these editorials seriously should be ready 
and willing to take up arms against the terrible operators 
and drive them into the ocean. 

During the progress of the trial the more conservative 
editorial writers argued that the case should be thrown 
out of court because its continuance could have no result 
other than to keep open old sores; the strike had been 
settled and the operators should be willing to forgive any 
overt acts and allow the miners to begin again with a 
clean slate. Now that the final conviction has come, even 
the conservative papers could not refrain from hinting 
that the trial looked like a frame-up by the operators. 

Because of the fact that I know personally every man 
who was connected with the crime in any way and also 
know every witness and every other person who took part 
in the trial, I know positively that a fairer trial has never 
been staged and the verdict could not have been otherwise 
if the evidence were considered, and moreover I know that 
the miners know to a man that the verdict was just. 

Knowing this, I am wondering what would be the in- 


evitable result if this convicted man were pardoned by our. 


governor as a result of popular clamor and editorial in- 
fluence. Might not the time come when strikers would be 
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so imbued with the idea that they need have no fear of the 
courts that all strikes might become bloody and vindictive 
to a degree that in comparison the present suggestions of 
some of the I. W. W. officials would seem tame indeed. 

And as to the issue that is being raised about the re- 
vengeful operators taking an interest in the trial and thus 
making it impossible for the accused to receive fair treat- 
ment, pray how is anyone ever to be brought to justice 
if the injured ones are always to be discredited and treated 
hike Black-Hand men without being granted a hearing 
or even allowed to suggest persons who should be inter- 
viewed ? 
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Dry Cleaning Bituminous Coal 
with Spiral Separators 


By J. V. FREEMAN* 


Of the various methods proposed for the dry cleaning 
of bituminous coal, such as bumping tables, electrostatic 
and separation by air, the spiral separating system is one 
of assured practical application. This process of con- 
centration of coal is an adaptation from the anthracite 
fields, with modifications so as to be applicable to bitumi- 
nous coal. 

A very successful installation of this spiral gravity 
process in Illinois is at the mining plant of the Old 
Ben Mining Corporation, at West Frankfort, Franklin 
County. The plant and details of operation have been 
fully described by Mr. Richards in the Success Issue of 
Coat AcE of Apr. 13, 1915, by Mr. Hall in Vol. 3, 
page 719, and by Mr. Buchannan, who first developed it 
on a large scale and who relates interesting information 
concerning its establishment in Vol. 3, page 750. 5 


The spiral system for the preparation of domestic: 


coal is ideal, producing a clean, uniform-sized coal which 
finds a ready market. Other advantages greatly in its 
favor are as follows: Operates without expensive machin- 
ery and oils, the entire process depending on gravity; 
highly suited for the concentration of coal in dry locali- 
ties, where water cannot be obtained in sufficient quanti- 
ties to use the regular washing system; low labor cost; 
reasonable initial cost as compared with a coal washer, 
doing away with expensive jigs, etc.; as no water is used 
there is no added expense for dewatering the cleaned 
product. 

As to the suitability of spiral separators in preparing 
coal for coke-oven purposes, definite and final information 
is yet to be had. The percentage of reduction of impur- 
ities in this method is considerably less than that of the 
water process. If its efficiency in this respect could be 
improved it would be more generally adopted, having 
in its favor the delivery of a coal in which the moisture 
content has not been increased over that of the originally 
mined coal. 

Further, the spiral system will not admit of the treat 
ment of fines, say coal under 34-in. size, nor is it possible 
at present to handle anything over 6 in. As in any other 
new process, its adaptability to treat all kinds of coal and 
under different climatic conditions is yet to be determined. 
I say climatic conditions, because extreme cold or moist 
conditions might retard the travel of the coal down the 
iron plate spirals, reducing the efficiency of separation. 





*Joliet, Ill. 
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Virginia 


By WILLIAM BrAsAck* 





SYNOPSIS—An interesting installation where 
coal is lowered without breakage from the pit 
mouth on a hillside to railroad cars in the valley 
below. The rope conveyor is 1410 ft. long. This rs 
supposed to be the longest retarding conveyor ever 
installed. 





The problem of lowering the coal from the pit mouth 
on a hillside into the railroad cars is best solved by a 
retarding rope and button conveyor which delivers the 
coal at an even flow without any shocks to the screens or 
loading chute. Other methods such as inclined planes 
or monitor cars have the disadvantage of being intermit- 
tent, and as a consequence require storage bins and re- 
peated dumping of the coal, besides additional labor. 
The longest retarding conveyor of this type ever installed, 
to my knowledge, was designed, built and erected by the 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. for the Carbon Coal Co., 
at Carbon, W. Va. 





Fig. 1. 


CARBON CoaL Co.’s TIPPLE AND RETARDING 
CONVEYOR 


The equipment consists of a headhouse containing 
dumps, feeder and picking table, the conveyor gallery 
down the hill, and the tipple proper, which is equipped 
with shaker screens and loading booms, insuring careful 
screening and loading of the coal. Fig. 1 shows a general 
view of the plant taken just after it was put in operation. 

The method of operation is as follows: Coal is brought 
in mine cars to the headhouse and dumped over a short 


*Engineer, Fairmont, W. Va. 


chute and a bar screen 6 ft. wide and 12 ft. long, equipped 
with 2-in. Akron screen bars which can be set at 1 in. 
or 2 in. clear mesh. The slack slides over a chute onto a 
picking-table conveyor, while the lump is gathered in a 
weigh basket suspended from a tipple scale. After being 
weighed the lump is lowered into a feed hopper with a 
capacity of about two mine cars. Under this hopper runs 
a short apron conveyor feeder consisting of single-beaded 
flights mounted on two strands of steel thimble roller 





CoaL Is DISCHARGED FROM SMALL SHAKING 
CuutTes To LoapInGc Booms 


Fig. 2. 


chain. The feeder carries the lump coal out of a 5x3-ft. 
opening and delivers an even flow of coal onto the picking 
table. As the slack has been put on the picking table be- 
fore, it acts as a cushion for the lump and facilitates pick- 
ing at the same time. The picking table is made of 
double-beaded flights mounted on two strands of steel 
roller chain. It is 5 ft. wide in, order to spread the coal 
as much as possible, has a clear picking space of 15 ft. and 
runs at a speed of 30 ft. per min. After being picked the 
coal is discharged over a suitably formed chute into the 
rope and button conveyor. 

Fig. 3 shows the end of the picking table with discharge 
chute and the conveyor rope with buttons attached, run- 
ning in a steel-lined trough. The rope conveyor has a 
total length of 1410 ft. between sprocket centers and a 
slope down the hillside of 31 deg. The cable is 144 in. 
diameter and runs at a speed of 80 ft. per minute. ‘The 
buttons are 12 in. in diameter and spaced 4 ft. apart. 
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TO RopE CONVEYOR 


Head and foot sprockets have four pockets each for the 
engagement of the button and are of a diameter of 5 ft. 
lin. The engaging teeth are flexible and made of man- 
ganese steel to avoid wear and tear. The conveyor is 
driven at the top end by two gear and one belt reductions 
from a General Electric 35-hp., 3-phase, alternating-cur- 
rent, 60-cycle, 250-volt motor, which is controlled by a 
self-starter with pilot circuit control. 

By simply throwing in or out a knife switch at the 
trimmer’s platform or near the picking table the motor 
can be started or stopped. When the conveyor is fully 
loaded the motor will generate power back into the line, 
and an electric shunt brake is provided to keep the con- 
veyor from running away in case the power supply should 
fail; as an additional safeguard a hand-operated emer- 
gency brake has been installed. 


Coat Is SEPARATED INTO Four SIzEs 


At the lower end of the rope and button conveyor the 
coal is delivered to a set of shakers equipped with slack, 
nut and egg stepped screens 5 ft. 6 in. and 6 ft. wide. 
These are driven by eccentrics on a drive shaft run- 
ning at 100 r.p.m., in turn driven through one gear and 
one belt reduction from a 35-hp. motor, a duplicate of the 
conveyor-drive motor. The screens separate the coal into 
four sizes—slack, nut, egg and lump. Slack and nut are 
delivered by chutes into bins or cars, while the egg and 
lump coal are discharged onto small shaking chutes with 
bevel discharge end, thus assuring even distribution on 
the loading booms without breakage. 

There are two loading booms for both egg and lump 
coal, each 4 ft. wide and running at a speed of 40 ft. per 
min. Hach loading boom consists of a double-beaded 
apron conveyor with removable sides. The hinged part is 
counterbalanced and suspended at the outer end by a bail 
from a rope leading to an electrically driven hoisting rig. 
The hoisting machinery is operated by a small motor and 
raises or lowers the boom at a speed of 15 ft. per minute. 
The shaker screens are equipped with veils so that any 
desired mixture or run-of-mine can be made. 

For each loading-boom track a Fairmont railroad car 
retarder has been installed, which controls the railroad 


ENnp or Pickine TABLE SHOWING DISCHARGE 


Fig. 4. LENGTHWISE VIEW OF ADJUSTABLE 
LoapING Boom 


cars from the trimmer’s platform and insures even loading 
and practically no drop of coal to the car. When desired, 
run-of-mine coal can be loaded over an emergency spiral 
loading chute into cars on a slack track without operating 
screens or booms. 

The tipple equipment has a capacity of 200 tons per 
hour and has been in successful operation since its instal- 
lation. The coal being very friable, every possible pre- 
caution has been taken to avoid unnecessary drop and 
breakage, and this plant may be considered one of -the 
most uptodate of tipple equipments. 


= 
German Byproduct Practice 
under War Conditions 


The importance of the byproducts of coke and gas works. 
in relation to political economy in Germany has grown’ 
Such byproducts as benzol. 


since the outbreak of the war. 
and tar oil replace gasoline, the importation of which has 


ceased, and sulphate of ammonia is taking the place of 
Chile saltpeter, to be used as fertilizer and in the manu- 


facture of explosives. 


For these reasons efforts are being made to increase the 


use of coke, in order to obtain the above byproducts. 
In such a way, the government buildings and railways, 
ete., are now obliged to use coke, together with fuel of 
other kinds, and orders have been issued regulating the 
proportion of coke to be used in the mixture. German 
manufacturers have followed the example of the govern- 
ment. 

Although the change from coal firing to coke represents 
some difficulties, proper methods have been adopted to 
equalize the minor calorific value of coke. Factories with 
stationary boiler plants have either increased their work- 


ing hours or have increased the heating surface of the boil-. 


ers, and with the help of forced draft the desired horse- 
power can be attained. 

Gas coke possesses a higher calorific value than coke- 
oven coke, and experience has shown that in firing locomo- 
tives, a mixture of two-thirds coal and one-third coke will 
insure satisfactory operation. 
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? Coal 


By Miner RaymMonp* 





SYNOPSIS—Modern arrangements now enable 
coal to be loaded into large railroad cars without 
subjecting the fuel to any destructive fall. Details 
of a new-style loading boom. 





The problem of minimizing breakage in the prepara- 
tion of lump coal for the market has been the subject of 
much discussion in recent years and has had a marked 
effect on tipple design. It is not in the scope of this 
article to analyze the trade conditions which have made 
this point of such importance to coal producers, but 
rather to sketch the development of one feature of tipple 


not applicable; for it must be “easy” in the fullest sense 
of the word if breakage is to be avoided. 

The problem is requiring more and more attention 
with the growth of railroad equipment, as constantly 
greater clearances over the rails have been demanded 
owing to the development of coal cars from low 30-ton 
wooden gondolas to towering steel “hopper bottoms” of 
60-ton capacity. In many cases, clearances for the passage 
of big locomotives are now demanded, whereas not. very 
many years ago cars were backed in for loading. This 
was the case in the early tipples, wherein a straight chute 
was extended from the lower screen to a point 3 ft. above 
the car and 2 ft. to one side of the center line of the 





Fig. 1. Loapinc Boom DiscHarGine Lump Coat To A Car. 
CoUNTERWEIGHT AND THE HANDLES CONTROLLING THE Boom Hoist 


design directly traceable to this insistent demand for 
less breakage. 

From the time the coal enters the dump as run-of- 
mine until it reaches the end of the last screen as lump 
it is subjected to no great shock and the breakage is so 
slight as to be of little consequence. At the start, the 
lumps are cushioned by the finer coal, and progress over 
the shaking screens is no more than a slide, urged on by 
the vibration of the screens. In transferring the lumps 
from the last screen to the car, however, it is a case 
of “letting *em down easy,” and the old quotation, “If 
you can’t make it easy, make it as easy as you can,” is 





*Tiffin, Ohio. 


Tuts SHows Aso THE LoapiIne Boom 


track. This allowed a drop of 3 ft. greater than the depth 
of the car for the first coal loaded in successive positions 
of the car as it was moved along under the chute. 


THe Staces oF DEVELOPMENT 

The first step in “easy loading” was to extend the 
end of the lower screen into a 90-deg. spiral chute ter- 
minating 3 ft. above the center of the car. With this ar- 
rangement, the coal flowed in a direction parallel to the 
rails and as soon as a “cone” of coal was formed in the 
end of the car, the latter was gradually moved along 
so that the lumps rolled down the pile already formed, but 
the drop was still as great as before, until the end “cone” 
was formed. 
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Fia. 2. ARRANGEMENT FOR Drivina Two Booms FROM 


ONE Motor 


When the high 50-ton cars began to appear, the rail 
clearances were increased and the objectionable drop be- 
came correspondingly greater. A sliding extension was 
then added to the spiral chute, and this arrangement 
overcame to some extent the breakage experienced in 
building up the first cone, but other than this it had no 
marked advantage over the spiral chute. 

The modern method of loading lump is an outgrowth, 
not only of the earlier chutes outlined in preceding para- 
graphs, but also of the development of methods of picking. 
At first the coal was picked on the car, and later pick- 
ing-belts made their appearance. About the year 1897 
the old Tom’s Creek Coal & Coke Co. picked the run-of- 
mine before screening, and used for this purpose a double- 
beaded apron conveyor consisting of steel pans carried 
between the strands of chain, the conveyor being practic- 
ally identical in general construction with those. used to- 
day. In the next few years, designers of tipples placed 
this steel picking table immediately below and at right 
angles to the end of the lower screen, replacing the spiral 
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chute, but retaining the extensible chute for loading the 
cars. 

The next step in the solution of the problem brings us 
to modern practice. The picking table was extended to a 
suitable length and hinged at some point between head 
and foot shafts, the upper or stationary part acting as the 
picking table and the lower or hinged portion being 
mounted on a steel boom, which could be raised to ‘a level 
position when not in use or lowered into the car while 
loading. Driving mechanisms and raising and lowering 
devices for this type of loader have been brought to a 
high state of mechanical efficiency. 

The accompanying cuts iulustrate some of these modern 
loading booms, which were made by the Webster Manu- 
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facturing Co., of Tiffin, Ohio. Fig. 1 depicts a car nearly 
full of lump at the tipple of the United Collieries Co., 
St. Charles, Va. The illustration clearly shows how 
the demand to “let °em down easy” has been met. With 
an “empty” in position, the boom is lowered into one 
end of the car floor and gradually raised as the cone 
grows to its limit. The boom is held stationary at this 
point and the car is moved along until it is loaded to 
capacity with unbroken lump. ‘There is no chance for 
breakage. Fig. 4 is from a photograph of the boom used 
by the Howard Colliery Co. at its Chattaroy, W. Va., 
tipple, and here the boom is shown free of coal and fully 
raised to permit the passage of a locomotive on the track 
beneath. 


How THe Booms ARE OPERATED 


In general, these booms consist of beaded steel aprons 
mounted between two strands of steel-bar roller chain, 
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the inside link of the chain being extended to form the 
end of the pan (Fig. 4). The conveyor, with its head 
and foot shafts and their sprockets, is carried on a 
structural steel frame hinged at a point suitable for di- 
viding the mechanism into its two component parts of 
stationary picking-table and loading-boom. ‘The lower 
end of the boom is fitted with a bail (Fig. 4) with wire 
ropes leading over guide sheaves to the counterweight 
(Fig. 1) and to the boom hoist (Fig. 3). These hoists 
are reversible, the controlling lever serving to shift a 
double cone-clutch into one or the other of two bevel 
pinions which are always in mesh with a bevel gear. This 
gear, in turn, operates the winding-dium through a worm 
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and wheel. This worm-gear drive also serves as a lock for 
the hoist in any position. The control lever is operated 
from the car by the handles shown in Fig. 1. 

The apron is driven at the upper end. Fig. 2 shows the 
arrangement for driving two booms from one motor, with 
clutches on the driving pinions so that either one may 
be operated as may be desired. This view was taken in 
the tipple of the Standard Pocahontas Coal Co., at Caples, 
W. Va. 

The large number of these loading-booms that have been 
installed in the last few years proves conclusively their 
great value to the mine that desires to prepare coal. so 
that it will recommend itself to the dealer or consumer. 
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By M. J. WriLitams* 





SY NOPSIS—Many industrial plants are equipped 
to burn screenings, and screenings only. The sup- 
ply of this grade of fuel fluctuates considerably, 
and but few mines are equipped with storage facil- 
ities. To these, provision for crushing the larger 
sizes is an economic necessity when the demand 
for screenings is large and the supply small. 





The subject of the crushing of coal at the mines is one 
that most operators should be interested in for the very 
good reason that with the adoption of the crusher they 
have screenings at their command the year round. 

In my opinion a crusher located at some convenient 
place in the tipple is as necessary to the average mine as 
any other piece of machinery. I shall no doubt meet 
with much opposition on this point as most mine owners 
have in the past put the crusher proposition up to the 
other fellow who uses the coal, to such an extent that 
perhaps less than 15 per cent. of the mines throughout 
the United States are now equipped with crushing facil- 
ities. et at 

The purchaser of coal should be in a position to buy 
such fuel as he may require, but he should be compelled 
to pay a reasonable price, and until the mine operators 
adopt in some cases crushers and in others storage facil- 
ities, they cannot expect to command the right prices 
for their smaller grades of coal. 

It is common knowledge that during the fall, winter 
and spring seasons the average mine is shipping such 
quantities of lump and sized coal that it accumulates 
a large tonnage of screenings or the finer grades of coal. 
These grades are used principally in chain-grate or other 
types of mechanical stokers, and as all mines are reach- 
ing their maximum production at this season of the year, 
it is quite natural that the market is flooded with screen- 
ings and the prices are low. Then during the summer 
months, when the demand for lump and sized coal falls 


off, the mines quite naturally cannot produce any great 


quantity of screenings; hence the price goes up and the 
production down. 

How many operators have found themselves short on 
screening contracts in the summer and wished that they 
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had saved some of the hundreds of tons of this fuel they 
dumped on the market the previous winter? I dare 
say that 80 per cent. of our mine owners have often 
come face to face with this situation. 

In Chicago and vicinity ordinary screenings in the fall, 
winter and spring sell at ridiculously low prices, perhaps 
reaching at times as low as 20 cents per ton and from 
that price up to 50 and 60 cents; in fact, I am informed 
that one large power company last fall would not offer 
over 20 cents for screenings and got about all it could 
store at that figure. 

At the present time screenings range anywhere from 
80 cents to $1 per ton, for the scarcity is now being 
felt, and in another month or six weeks the percentage 
of screenings at the mines will be low and the prices 
higher. This condition I believe to prevail at the aver- 
age mine. 

I grant that many of the larger mine operators have 
realized the situation for years and have taken steps to 
protect their interests by storing some of their screen- 
ings during the~busy season and holding them for the 
summer months, rehandling them into cars as desired, 
but the average mine, especially the smaller operation, 
is not prepared to store screenings, nor has the owner 
the inclination or capital to do so. 


STORAGE Is NATURAL SOLUTION oF THIS PROBLEM 


Storage naturally is the greatest step toward relieving 
the situation, but there are three important factors to be 
considered in the matter of storage: 

1. The enormous space required to accommodate any 
considerable supply of screenings. 

2. The cost of necessary handling machinery for re- 
loading screenings into cars. This will average, I would 
estimate, from $10,000 to $15,000. 

3. The element of danger from fire in the screenings 
pile and the deterioration of coal so stored. 

There are perhaps many other factors in this storage 
proposition with which I am not familiar, but I am of 
the opinion that storage is necessary to every mine that 
has the room, capital and inclination. 

This coal, I am quite certain, can be rehandled from 
the storage pile to the cars at a price in the neighbor- 
hood of 3 or 4 cents per ton. in some instances, in 
large operations the cost is no doubt less, and in the 
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smaller operations it may reach a higher figure, but 3 
to 4 cents I believe to be a fair average. Of course, this 
rehandling must be done mechanically as far as possi- 
ble, as loading such coal by hand would reach at least 
15 to 20 cents per ton. 

It is my opinion that the storage proposition wherever 
it can be employed will be a prime factor in supplying 
the demand for screenings the year round and that it 
will be the means of keeping the price of this product 
at a more stationary figure, and one in which there will 
be at least a reasonable profit. The large industrial 
plants, I am sure, would much prefer to buy their coal as 
they require it and not put in the expensive and extensive 
storage systems that they are now compelled to employ. 
Especially is this true when conditions in the coal trade 
are normal. 

The operator who is not prepared to use storage for 
want of sufficient space, capital or desire is the man most 
interested in the crusher. There are already many large 
industrial plants with sufficient storage to take care of 
the surplus screenings of the man without storage at his 
mines, and by the adoption of the crusher these operators 
can make small sizes, crushing at such times as they are 
not screening this product from their mine product and 
thereby fillmg throughout the entire year their screen- 
ings contracts at a substantial figure. 


Many Types oF CrusHERS ARE SUITABLE 


There are many different crushers that may be used 
for this purpose, such as the single roll, double roll, 
breakers with stationary arms and the hammer crushers, 
any of which will answer the purpose. Those who have 
used the hammer type, however, consider it the best ma- 
chine by reason of its extra heavy construction and its 
facilities for trapping or throwing out the stray iron 
so often disastrous to the roll crusher, and also by reason 
of its adjustability. The hammer crushers may be ad- 
justed and manipulated to crush in extreme cases as 
coarse as 8 in. in size and from that size down to 34 in. 
This same crusher may be set at any intermediate point 
between these limits, making a large number of given 
sizes and with a minimum of fines. 

Of course, one must thoroughly understand the ham- 
mer mill and its possibilities in order to accomplish these 
results on the same crusher, but it can be done and is 
being done every day in the year. Hammer crushers 
are made in sizes to meet any capacity desired from 10 
tons per hour up to 500 tons per hour. 

The first question that arises in the mind of an oper- 
ator considering a crusher at the mine is the cost of 
crushing. This compares quite favorably with storage 
and rehandling, for coal may be crushed at approxi- 
mately 2 to 3 cents per ton, including cost of power, 
maintenance, interest on investment and depreciation. 

The cost of power is around 34 to 1 cent per ton, de- 
pending upon the price of power at the mine. Oil and 
maintenance including labor and adjusting is 4% to 1 
cent per ton, while interest on the investment and depre- 
ciation should not exceed 14 cent per, ton. 

These figures I believe to be a fair average. One hun- 
dred tons of coal may be crushed per hour with less. 
than 40 hp. As the journals are self-oiling the oil is 
used over and over again, and since the crusher is sub- 
stantially built and adjustable, replacement of parts is 
but a small item, and renewal from natural wear and 
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tear is a matter in some cases of 6 months to 1 year. 
As the crusher is generally located in some convenient 
place in the tipple the coal enters and discharges auto- 
matically, no labor being required nor are skilled me- 
chanics necessary to attend the machine. The engineer 
can give it a few moments of his time at the end of each 
day’s run. 

Interest on the investment and depreciation are excep- 
tionally small, as the sum involved in the purchase price, 
installation and motive power for a 100-ton-per-hour 
crusher does not exceed $1200 to $1500. The life of 
the crusher proper is unknown. All of the hammer coal 
crushers built 20 years ago are still in service and bid 
fair to continue in service indefinitely. Crushers should 
be properly taken care of, however, just the same as any 
other piece of machinery. 


A ComMMoN MISTAKE 


One great mistake made by those designing tipples is 
that they do not figure on the installation of a crusher 
in the future; consequently most crushers installed in the 
ordinary tipple must be set at such point as can be found 
for them, which in a large percentage of installations 
is a space not adapted to a crusher if maximum results 
are to be obtained. This is especially true of poor 
drives, inadequate head room for proper feed and insuf- 
ficient fall or discharge of the coal from the crusher. 
I therefore suggest to all those building or designing tip- 
ples to arrange at some convenient point a suitable space 
for a crusher, with ample head room, proper motor or 
belt drive and proper discharge, for it is only a matter of 
time when from 40 to 60 per cent. of the bituminous 
mines throughout the country, especially those furnish- 
ing coal to industrial plants, will be equipped with 
crushers. 

The crushing of coal at the mines is not a new proposi- 
tion, especially at those developments controlled by large 
industrial corporations that cannot secure enough screen- 
ings or fine chain-grate coal to supply their boiler plants. 
For instance, the mines furnishing coal for the Carnegie 
steel plants have crushed at three or four mines almost 
all the coal to a %4-in. to 114-in. product for over 10 
years and have these crushers located over both the rail 
and river end of each tipple. This is only one of many 
instances where coal is crushed at the mines. 

Those industrial plants which now employ crushers at 
their power plants have been forced to do so principally 
for the reason that at times they could not secure suf- 
ficient screenings, and as an added measure of precau- 
tion have crushed lump or run-of-mine to screenings size 
and stored it at a time when a coal strike threatened or 
when there existed a scarcity of cars due to bad weather. 
The ordinary industrial plant will never employ these 
precautions, and in my opinion it is up to the coal oper- 
ator to prepare his mine to deliver that product which is 
desired by his customer the year round, bearing in mind 
of course a profit on such business. There are many of 
us of course who would take care of our trade regardless 
of the cost when our customers were temporarily “up 
against”? some unforeseen shortage. This does not apply 
to the coal trade alone, but to any business venture the 
owners of which desire to succeed and prosper. The 
crushing of coal may be made profitable, however, and 
in my opinion is a necessity at many mines. 
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By BENEDICT SHUBART* 





SY NOPSIS—A district where the production of 
lump coal is the chief requirement. Box-car load- 
ers are employed. Details of rescreening and wash- 
ing methods. 





Tn no section of the United States is the preparation of 
coal more elaborate than in the Rocky Mountain district. 
An Eastern operator entering this territory will almost 
always commence with a criticism of the seemingly ridicu- 
lous care that is taken both in the handling and the screen- 
ing of the mine product, but a brief study of the market 
conditions will show why all this care is necessary and 
profitable. 

With the exception of three or four months in the fall, 
there is practically no demand for steam coal. During 
the months of September, October, November and De- 
cember, the sugar factories absorb a considerable amount 
of slack coal, the amount used by each factory being 


tends to lower the price of the fine coal which ordinarily 
has a market. 


DrMAND Is For LARGE CoAL 


The Rocky Mountain West is a country of long dis- 
tances. California is quite a way from Colorado, Utah 
and New Mexico, whence it gets its coal. The long grind 
to market in railroad cars causes a considerable break- 
age in the coal. With a freight rate varying from $4 
to $6 per ton over the long hauls, and substantially no 
market for the fine coal which must be screened out before 
the large coal can be sold, the reason for the demand for 
a perfectly prepared large coal is plain. 

The domestic market refuses to take any but the largest 
coal. Lumps of coal weighing from 150 to 300 lb. are 
frequently shipped, and the cry from the consumer is 
always for larger coal. 

Starting in the mines, the question of the economy of 
shooting off the solid has been settled by the slack ques- 





MINE oF THE Bia Horn 


substantially the slack resultant from a production of 
400 tons of coal per day. Thus one mine can serve prac- 
tically two factories or even more. 

This forms the largest single market for slack coal. 
Aside from this, there is a comparatively slight demand. 
The Rocky Mountain country is not yet a manufacturing 
district ; and besides, the water-power resources have been 
developed to a high degree, and many small factories are 
driven by electricity derived from water power. 

It is clear that there must be an overproduction of slack 
coal which must be disposed of at an expense additional 
to the cost of mining; furthermore, the sale of this slack 
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tion. Small coal cannot be sold, and furthermore costs 
money to dispose of, so the coal must be undercut or 
sheared to increase the percentage of lump and nut coal. 
This unquestionably makes for safety in the mines by de- 
creasing the amount of powder used, minimizing the 
windy shots and preventing to a large extent the shatter- 
ing of the roof. 

Of course in the coking-coal districts around Trinidad, 
Raton and Dawson, the slack can be made into coke, and 
furthermore makes a very good steam coal, so that in 
this district the slack question is not so important. The 
preparation of the other coal, however, is the same as in 
the rest of the Rocky Mountain district. 
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Rosinson TrppLe oF Cotorapo Furr & Tron Co. at 
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Every care is taken on the tipple to prevent breakage. 
Most of the modern tipples are now installing the power- 
driven type of rotary dump, not only because this permits 
the use of a solid-end car, which is safer and more eco- 
nomical than the old-style cars, but because it provides a 
method of dumping with the least possible amount of 
breakage. Gravity screens are used only in the smallest 
of wagon mines. Practically every modern tipple is 
equipped with shaking screens of some variety, and there 
are one or two installations of Marcus screens. Some 
of these installations are equipped for making quickly and 
easily the widest variety of sizes. 

In the Utah field substantially 12 different grades are 
required, as follows: Run-of-mine coal, lump coal over 
114-in. perforations, lump coal over 3-in., lump coal over 
5 in., lump coal over 8-in., slack coal through 114-in., 
pea coal through 1144-in. and over 14-in., dust through 14- 
in., nut coal through 3-in. and over 114-in., egg coal 
through 5-in. and over 3-in., stove coal through 5-in. and 
over 114-in., California lump coal through 8-in. and over 
3-in. These are roughly the sizes of coal demanded by 
the trade, the size of the perforations varying at different 
mines. 


RESCREENING PLANTS 


Of course all these sizes are not made on the shaking 
screens. Hach plant is supplemented by a rescreening 
plant, with its elevators, screens, and bins for storage. In 
some instances only the slack coal is raised for rescreening, 
in others the nut and slack coal, and in some instances 
even the egg, nut and slack coal. For this work in 
the larger mines the very rugged continuous-bucket ele- 
yator mounted on double strands of steel rolling chain is 
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used, the type being shown by the accompanying illus- 


tration. 


For the greater part, rotary screens are used, and they 
do very good work excepting in the case of damp coal 
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where it is exceedingly difficult to keep the small perfora- 
tions clear. These screens vary in size from 4 ft. in di- 
ameter by 12 ft. long to 5 ft. in diameter by 20 ft. long, 
and in some mines as many as four of the latter are in- 
stalled to secure efficient screening. 

Some recent installations use the Parrish screen. This 
is a shaker screen of peculiar design, the frame consisting 
of hickory or ash rigidly attached to elastic hangers or 
supports. The eccentric rods are also rigidly attached to 
the sereen, the resulting motion being a sort of a whip- 
ping action, which tends to break up the masses of coal 
and to keep the screens clear. 

A further complication in the preparation of 
this district is the necessity for loading box-cars. Lump 
coal is invariably loaded into box-cars over the greater 
part of the territory. The same applies to nut coal, and 
it is even necessary in some cases to load coal as small 
as pea coal into box-cars. The reason for this is two- 
fold—firstly the inability of the railroad company to sup- 
ply sufficient coal cars and secondly the long hauls. The 
trains are obliged -to stop at a good many division points 


coal in 





A SHAKING SCREEN INSTALLATION IN THE Rocky 
MounTvAIN FIELD 


before reaching their destination, and each division point 
takes its toll in the way of stolen coal, the total shrink- 
age being considerable. 

For easing the coal gently into the cars some very elab- 
orate chutes are used. At the end of the shaking screen 
is usually a swinging shaking chute, which may be raised 
or lowered to adjust it to the height of the different cars, 
or else a picking-table type of conveyor is installed, pivoted 
at one end so that it can be adjusted for height. 


Box-Car 


Of course, box-car loaders are a necessity where the 
mine tonnage is of any moment. The Victor, Christy 
and Ottumwa loaders are all in use in the West, and the 
Manierre loader, which promises to handle the coal much 
more gently than any previous loader, is rapidly coming 
into use. Loaders are frequently installed in the larger 
-mines for loading nut coal. 

Few tipples are built with less than four loading 
tracks, and most of the tipples have five. This makes 
a very long tipple structure and necessitates carry- 
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ing the coal a considerable distance before the final prod- 
uct is discharged into the farthest car. 

Picking coal is not extensively practiced in the West. 
There are a few picking tables installed, but the picking 
is not nearly so thorough as in the Eastern mines. The 
infrequency of picking may be partly accounted for by 
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the fact that there is so much thick and clean Western 
coal easily at hand that the dirtier seams have not yet 
been opened up. 

Many of the Western operators feel, too, that picking 
is only a makeshift, and where it is essential that rock be 
cleaned from the coal, the installation of a small washer 
has proven much more satisfactory and more economical 
in operation than the maintenance of picking tables. 

Steel construction for tipples has not yet taken hold 
in the West very firmly. Several steel tipples have been 
constructed, and several more are in the process of con- 
struction. The trend of the mining law is to prevent 
the installation of inflammable structures near the mine 
mouth, and legislation in some of the Rocky Morntain 
States, together with threatened legislation in others, is 
proving a great factor in the design of tipples. 
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Mining Companies Purchase 
New Equipment 


A great many people recently have contended that busi- 
ness of all kinds is very bad. There are those, however, 
who take a different view and who state that conditions 
in their particular line are fairly prosperous. We have 
all heard that the coke business is improving rapidly, 
and it is interesting to know, also, that bituminous op- 
erators in many states have taken an optimistic stand 
and are preparing for an active trade this coming fall. 

The Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, has received 
orders during the past six weeks for more than $300,000 
worth of tipple and mine construction work. The pros- 
pective purchasers of this equipment are: Harty Coal 
Co., Mullens, W. Va.; Cottonwood Coal Co., Stockett, 
Mont.; Oregon-Washington R.R. & Navigation Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; Ayrshire Coal Co., Oakland City, Ind. ; 
Oliphant-Wasson Coal Co., Vincennes, Ind.; Lorain Coal 
& Dock Co., Columbus, Ohio; Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Carter Coal Co., Coalwood, W. Va.; 
Elkins Coal & Coke Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 
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SY NOPSIS—The agreement between the Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh Vein Operators of Ohio and 
the United Mine Workers of America with refer- 
ence to the operation of their mines in Belmont, 
Harrison and Jefferson Counties, Ohio. This 
agreement went into effect May 11, 1915, and will 
expire Mar. 31, 1916. 








Following are the rules and regulations of the eastern 
Ohio scale somewhat condensed : 


Rule 1. It is agreed that all local rules, regulations and 
customs heretofore established in conflict with this agree- 
ment are hereby abolished. 

Rule 2. The management of the mine, the direction of the 
working force and the right to hire and discharge are vested 
exclusively in the operator, and the U. M. W. of A. shall not 
abridge these rights. It is not the intention of this provision 
to discourage the discharge of employees, or the refusal of 
employment to applicants because of personal prejudices or 
activity in matters affecting the U. M. W. of A. If any em- 
ployee shall be suspended or discharged by the operator, and 
it is claimed that an injustice has been done, an investigation 
shall be made promptly by the mine committee and the mine 
superintendent, and if they fail to agree, the dispute shall be 
referred to the operator affected and the officers of District 
No. 6 or their representatives. 

If the finding is that the said employee was wrongfully 
discharged or suspended the company then shall reinstate 
him and pay full compensation for the time lost through such 
suspension, based on the earnings of the said employee prior 
to his being discharged or suspended. 

[The provisions of this rule contradict one another and 
may be the cause of much trouble later.—Editor. ] 


HOURS OF LABOR 

Rule 3. The 8-hr. day of 48 hr. per week as provided in 
the Columbus day-wage scale of 1898 is hereby reaffirmed. 
The following holidays are recognized: Sundays, New Year’s, 
Washington’s Birthday, Apr. 1, Decoration Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas. 

(a) An 8-hr. day means 8-hr. work in the mines at usual 
working-places and includes all classes of labor. This shall 
be exclusive of the time necessarily expended in reaching such 
working-places in the morning and in departing from the 
same in the evening. The drivers shall take their mules from 
the stable to the passway where they receive the car from 
the motor and return the same in like manner to the stable. 
Motormen and tripriders shall be at the passway where they 
receive empty cars at starting time, and the time necessarily 
expended in taking mules and motors to the passway in the 
morning and returning the same at night shall not include 
any part of the day’s labor, the working day of these men 
beginning when they reach the change or parting at which 
they receive empty cars, and in no case shall their time be 
docked when waiting for cars at the point named. 

(b) All employees must be at their working-places at start- 
ing time on all days that the mines operate and shall remain 
there full 8 hr. or during such part of the 8 hr. as they have 
work to perform. 

(c) Work shall begin at 7 a.m. and continue till 11 a.m. 
Not more than 30 min. shall be taken for dinner, and work 
will recommence at 11:30 a.m. and be concluded at 3:30 p.m. 
Central standard time. (This rule may be modified by mutual 
consent. : 

(d) When any places on any territory are not cut and the 
machine runners have not worked as many hours as the mine 
has been operated, by reason of breakdowns, sickness or ab- 
sence of runners, the machine runners shall work on idle days 
or overtime until they have made up the time lost. 


DISCIPLINE 


Rule 4. No strike shall occur at any mine, except for fail- 
ure to pay on the regular payday, without explanation. 

(a) Should any officer or officers of the U. M. W. of A. or 
any member or members thereof, employed at any time, cause 
the mine or part of the mine to be shut down in violation of 
this rule, each member of the United Mine Workers of America 
employed at said mine who does not continue at work shall 
have deducted from his earnings $1 per day for each day or 
part of a day he remains idle. 
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(b) Should any operator or his representative lock the 
men out for the purpose of forcing a settlement of any griev- 
ance or cause the mine or a part of the mine to shut down in 
violation of this rule, he shall be fined $1 per employee for 
each day or part of a day during which the mine is thus 
thrown idle. 

(c) All moneys assessed against employees under this rule 
shall be collected from the pay for the half-month in which 
the violation of the rule occurs or from the first money due 
thereafter. All moneys assessed against the operator for vio- 
lation of this rule shall be turned over to subdistrict No. 5 of 
the U. M. W. of A., and all moneys assessed against the miners 
shall be turned over to the Association of Pittsburgh Vein 
Operators of Ohio. 

(d) In any local grievance arising at any mine the ag- 
grieved party or parties and mine foreman shall first make 
an earnest effort to adjust the dispute. Should they fail to 
agree, the question in dispute shall be referred to the mine 
foreman or superintendent and the mine committee. If these 
then fail to agree, it shall be referred to the general manager 
of the company involved, or his representative, and the presi- 
dent of the subdistrict organization, or his representative. 

Should they also fail to arrive at a settlement, the matter 
shall then be referred to the president of District No. 6, United 
Mine Workers of America, or his representative, and the rep- 
resentative of the A. of P. V. O. of O. If they fail to agree, 
the matter shall be referred to the executive board of District 
No, 6 and the A; of P. V. O: of ©. “Should they tarlstorsecic 
the controversy, the matter shall then be submitted to arbi- 
tration for final disposition. The miners’ representative on 
this board of arbitration shall be the president of subdistrict 
No. 5. The operators’ representative shall be the commis- 
sioner of the A. of P. V. O. of O. The third member shall be 
selected at once by the executive board to which reference is 
made above. Should they fail to make a selection within one 
day, then the third member of the board shall be appointed 
by the Industrial Commission of the State of Ohio, and if for 
any reason it is unable to make such selection, the federal 
judge of the northern district of Ohio shall then appoint such 
third member of the arbitration board. 

The matter in controversy shall be immediately taken~up 
by this board, and a decision of a majority shall be final and 
binding on both parties to the controversy. The expense of 
the arbitration shall be borne by the party against which the 
decision is rendered. 

Rule 5. When any employee absents himself from duty 
two days or more, except on account of sickness, without giv- 
ing advance notice, when possible, to the mine boss or mine 
superintendent, he forfeits his position. 

Rule 6. When a machine runner or any employee upon 
whose work other employees of the mine are dependent ab- 
sents himself from duty without giving advance notice, when 
possible, to the mine hoss, he forfeits his position. 

Rule 7. The pit committee shall consist of not more than 
three members, one or more of whom must be able to speak 
the English language. They, like all other employees, shall 
remain at their working-places unless a miner and a mine 
boss fail to agree on prices to be paid for extra work, when 
they may be called in to confer with the mine boss or super- 
intendent in deciding the dispute. 

Rule §. No meeting shall be held during working hours 
except by mutual agreement between miners and superin- 
tendent. 





PREPARATION OF COAL 


Rule 9. Both miners and operators realize that in order to 
insure the sale of coal it is important that it should be clean. 
Consequently, it is mutually agreed that the miners will pro- 
duce their coal in such a manner as will not increase, either 
by carelessness or reckless shooting, the percentage of fine 
coal, and will load the coal free from impurities. 

In order to insure the above results, it is agreed as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Before shooting, all coal must be snubbed by the miner, 
if the operator so requires, and the fine coal and cuttings ~ 
thoroughly cleaned from under the cut. The snubbing shall 
be 10 in. above the cut and 3 ft. under the coal. 

(b) The miner or loader shall not drill his hole on the 
solid nor deeper than the undercut. 

(c) Unless otherwise required by the operator, the fine 
coal and cuttings must not be loaded out separately, but must 
be loaded and distributed throughout the balance of the coal, 
in order to keep the product of the mine uniform. 


; 
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(d) Any miner or loader who is found breaking up and 
loading the band or other impurities with his coal shall be 
fined $1 for each offense or be discharged, the penalty being 
at the option of the operator. 

(e) The operator may designate one man at each mine 
who shall be recognized as inspector and whose duty it shall 
be to inspect and clean the coal. In case slate, bone, bands, 
copper stone or other impurities are sent out by the miner, 
the inspector selected shall estimate or weigh the quantity 
of the impurities, and the weight thereof shall be deducted 
from the total weight of the contents of the car and the 
miner or loader sending out the impurities shall be notified. 

For the second offense within any pay, he shall be fined 
50c. in addition to docking. For the third and each subse- 
quent offense within any pay the miner shall be fined $1 in 
addition to docking, or he may be suspended or discharged at 
the option of the operator. A record of all cases and a daily 
report thereof shall be made to the operator and local union, 
giving the names of the parties loading impurities, with their 
check numbers. 

Any employee of any mine abusing or seeking to embar- 
rass the inspector for performing his duty shall be fined $3 
or discharged at the option of the superintendent. Any local 
union where the miners so desire may select and employ one 
of its members who shall act jointly with the coal inspector 
appointed by the operator. This clause shall be so applied 
that no loaders or miners shall be unjustly or unreasonably 
penalized thereunder. 

All fines imposed under the clean-coal rule shall be col- 
lected by the operator and turned over to the president of 
subdistrict No. 5 and the operators’ commissioner, and shall 
be deposited in some bank to the joint credit of both. Such 
deposits are to serve from time to time as a burial fund or 
for other like charitable purposes as may be agreed upon. 


DEAD-WORK PRICES 


Rule 10. Operators shall pay 25c,. per yard extra for driv- 
ing wet entries when the miner and the mine boss agree that 
the place is entitled to that classification. The mine com- 
mittee and the mine superintendent shall decide the matter 
if the former cannot agree. 

(a) Operators shall take the water out of rooms and entries 
and have them dry at starting time, or pay 5c. per barrel if 
the miner has to bail the water. Barrels shall be placed in 
rooms and entries, and in those entries where they cannot be 
placed, the water-box shall be forwarded for the entrymen to 
bail water in. 

Rule 11. Any rolls or horsebacks coming up in the bottom 
or down in the top shall be paid for as follows, per yard, run- 
ning with the roll: 


: Cutter Loader 
PC OTE Git Chai 11. utd CIE vids ara.s.o ez cic Oe ais vale oye’ $0.00 $0.31 
PACT AMOOL ee We TUG Megs ATP. Y co.cc wie.wie 6 se ales 8 oe wise -10 .52 
Prci.Gimer TIL wea Mek vse dc es wai ce se cle ss .20 -85 
RGU weed. AN 129) 1Noe pais ct ile a ce 0 aie He ares .36 1.08 


Any rolls of greater thickness shall be paid for in the same 
proportion for each 6 in. Miners shall take up and remove 
rolls where they cross the roadway. 

When the roll is so hard as to require drilling and blasting, 
the operator shall furnish one-half and the miner one-half the 
labor for drilling and blasting. No part of the compensation 
shall go to the cutter for rolls coming down from the top. 

Rule 12. When entries and entry breakthroughs in pick and 
machine mines are driven double shift, 25c, extra per yard 
shall be paid. 

Rule 13. In order to prevent falls, miners shall exercise 
vroper care in posting soapstone in rooms. When coal is 
taken out by the person employed in a room and less than 
750 lb. of soapstone falls, it shall be removed by the miner 
without compensation. When the fall of soapstone exceeds 
750 1b., the miner shall be paid for removing it unless it is 
removed by the company. The miner shall be entitled to 
compensation only in case the room has been properly posted. 

(a) The prices to be paid for slate or soapstone unavoid- 
ably coming down over the coal shall be agreed upon by the 
mine boss and the miner. If they fail to agree, the dispute 
shall be referred to the superintendent, mine boss and mine 
committee. 

(b) Clay veins and spars shall be paid for, the amount 

being determined by the miner affected and the mine boss. 


If the latter fail to agree, the company reserves the right to 
_ remove the vein or spar and give the miner another place. 


| 
‘ 


Rule 14. Machinemen in both wide and narrow work are 
required to cut the coal level and close to the bottom, and in 


no case shall the thickness of bottom coal left exceed 4 in. 


; 


> 


If a machine cutter leaves a sprag or bottom coal over 4 in. 
thick he shall be notified to remove it, and should he fail or 
refuse, he shall be charged 50c. for each sprag or 25c. for 
each run or both, the penalty being paid to the loader, 
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Bottom coal in all narrow work must be taken up and 
loaded by the loader if the operator so requires. Bottom coal 
must be left down if the operator so orders. 

Bottom coal in wide rooms which does not exceed 4 in, in 
thickness and is not “sticky” shall be lifted by the miner 
without extra compensation. 

Whether the coal is or is not “sticky” shall be determined 
by the mine boss and loader in the following manner: The 
bottom is to be sheared along the rib to the face, and is to be 
open on the end. Two wedges are to be driven through the 
bottom coal, these wedges being 18 and 36 in. from the shear- 
ing and to reach 18 in. from the front of the bottom coal. 
If the coal still clings and adheres to the floor, it shall be 
termed “sticky bottom,’ and the loader shall not be required 
to lift it without compensation based on the maximum inside 
day-wage scale. 

This, however, shall not prevent the mine boss and loader 
from making a mutual agreement to lift the bottom, or in 
case of their failure, to agree to have it lifted by anyone by 
paying the maximum inside day-wage scale. Nor shall it 
prevent the mine committee and superintendent from making 
investigations in case of disagreement under the above rule. 

Rule 15. No extra compensation shall be paid because a 
working-place is driven on the butts or faces or at any angle 
thereto. 

Rule 16. The operators pledge themselves to provide two 
rooms for each two machine loaders at the earliest possible 
moment, but in the event of territory becoming scarce through 
a squeeze or striking a horseback or any unavoidable obstacle, 
this rule shall not be construed so as to diminish the output 
of the mine. 

(a) With 18-ft. rooms and a track along the rib, the above 
rule shall be modified by the operators and miners affected, 
if under its application the loaders will not be as steadily 
employed as they are at present under this rule. It shall be 
provided, however, that no two men be forced to work in one 
room. 

Rule 17. All men driving working-places 15 ft. wide or over 
shall receive the tonnage price only, except in such rooms as 
hereinafter provided. 

Rule 18. All rooms shall be 18 ft. wide or over. The 
operator shall designate the width of the room. When it is 
ordered that the place be driven less than 18 ft. wide, entry 
price shall be paid. 

Rule 19. When required by the operator, rooms may be 
turned by machine, thus eliminating pickwork. In case the 
operator requires that pick cuts be taken out, the prices 
provided for herein shall be paid. 

Rule 20. When the day men go into the mine in the morn- 
ing, they shall be entitled to two hours’ pay whether or: not 
the mine works the full two hours. But after the first two 
hours the day men shall be paid for every hour thereafter by 
the hour for each hour’s work or fractional part thereof. If 
for any reason the regular routine work cannot be furnished 
to the inside labor for a portion of the first two hours, the 
operators may furnish other than the regular labor for the 
unexpired time. 

Rule 21. Any man called from the inside of the mine to 
perform outside day labor temporarily shall receive inside day 
wages. Any man called from the face of the coal or who re- 
ceives $2.84 per day shall be paid that same sum. 

Any miner who is without coal and who accepts employ- 
ment on the outside for that day or any fractional part thereof 
shall receive the outside day wages for the class of work he 
performs. 

Rule 22. A uniform rate of 1 per cent. on the dollar shall 
be charged in pick mines where the company hires the black- 
smith, and it is further agreed that no cutters and loaders in 
machine mines shall be charged for blacksmithing, 


MISCELLANEOUS RULES 


Rule 23. There shall be no free turns allowed for either 
rooms or entries. The entries shall be driven as fast as the 
operators desire or conditions permit; but in no case shall 
entry miners be allowed more cars for coal than room miners, 
and at least once each pay the turn shall be made uniform 
throughout the mine for the time previously worked. If, 
however, the regular turn will not allow cars enough to drive 
the entries as fast as desired, the operators shall increase the 
number of miners in each entry, so that by giving to each 
the regular turn the entries shall be driven as fast as two 
miners could drive them with an unlimited supply of cars. 

If, however, the room men decline to take their place in 
the entries when requested by the operator, then the entry- 
men shall have free turns until the entries are driven their 
required length, 

Rule 24. A checkweighman may be placed on the tipple at 
the expense of the miners. He must not be a member of the 
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pit committee and must at the time of his selection be an 
employee at the mine where he is to serve. His duties shall 
be those prescribed by the laws of the State of Ohio. All 
weigh scales may be tested by the miners at any reasonable 
time. 

Rule 25. Any rule, either local or general, governing the 
scale or conditions of employment in the Pittsburgh vein of 
Subdistrict No. 5 shall be mutually agreed to by the oper- 
ators and miners interested, and said rules, before being 
enforced, shall receive the indorsement of the officials both 
of the operators and of District No. 6, U. M. W. of A. 

Rule 26. The miners may cease working only on the day 
on which a fatal accident to an employee occurs in the mine. 
Under no circumstances shall the mine be made idle for any 
funeral. 

In consideration of the mine continuing to work on the 
day a funeral is held, the operators agree to contribute to 
the bereaved family, on the death of any of their employees, 
one-third of the amount paid by the miners, said amount not 
to exceed $25. This rule does not prevent friends from at- 
tending a funeral. The operators shall not be required to 
pay the amount herein specified in case the deceased was 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Rule 27. In case of local or general suspension of mining, 
either at the expiration- of this contract or otherwise, the 
engineers, firemen, pumpers and other men necessary to keep 
the mines in shape shall not suspend work, but shall, when 
work is suspended, fully protect and keep in repair all the 
company’s property under their care, and operate the fans 
and pumps, and lower and hoist such men or supplies as may 
be required to keep up steam at the company’s coal plant; but 
it is understood and agreed that the operators will not ask 
them to hoist for sale on the market any coal produced by 
nonunion labor. The rates to be paid for such work to be 
those in effect at the time of suspension and also subject 
to any subsequent settlement. 

Rule 28. The conditions, employment, duties, hours of 
labor and membership of the U. M. W. of A. of the engineers, 
firemen, electricians and machinists existing prior to Sept. 1, 
1903, continue and remain in force during the life of this 
contract. 

It is further agreed that if any member of the U. M. W. 
of A., even if on a mine committee or serving as a local 
officer, shall interfere with the engineers, firemen, electri- 
cians or machinists on duty he shall be subject to suspension 
or dismissal by the operator, it being understood that the 
engineers, firemen, electricians or machinists who are now 
members shall remain members of the U. M. W. of A. and 
those who are not members shall not be compelled to join. 

Rule 29. Pay days shall be on the 10th and 25th of each 
month. 

Rule 30. The check-off system is adopted as a part of the 
agreement in this district. This rule pertains to regular 
dues and assessments of the U. M. W. of.A. In order to be 
honored the check-off must be furnished ‘to the company not 
later than 5 p.m. on the 2d and 17th day of each month. 

Rule 31. Where railroad cars are promised and are on the 
way between the yards and the mines at starting time in the 
morning, the men shall wait 30 min. and no more; provided, 
however, that where satisfactory local arrangements exist 
regulating the waiting for cars, the same shall remain in force. 

Rule 32. The prices herein stipulated for cutting and load- 
ing a ton of coal carry with them compensation for taking 
care of the working-places. When the conditions of the work- 
ing-places are such that it becomes necessary to reset posts, 
it shall be done by the cutter on one of the two following 
bases: 

(1) The cutter shall reset two posts in rooms of any width 
without extra compensation and he shall receive 8c. per post 
for each additional post reset, or (2) the cutter shall reset 
three posts in a 24-ft. working-place or two posts in an 18-ft. 
working-place, without any extra compensation, and for each 
additional post reset in excess thereof he shall receive 5c. per 
post. Posts in either case shall be counted but once. 


The operator shall have the right to elect which basis of, 


settlement is to govern work of this character, if any, at each 
individual mine, but having made his decision he is not per- 
mitted to change the basis during the life of this contract. 
If posts need resetting the machine runner shall, if possible, 
notify the mine boss in advance that such work is necessary. 

Rule 33. It is understood and agreed that should any dis- 
pute arise in regard to the interpretation of the rules and 
provisions of this scale the interpretation shall be left en- 
tirely to the committee of operators and miners who Ao et 
lated and signed this agreement. 

Rule 34. All draw-slate over 12 in. thick shall be considered 
“thick slate’ and shall be paid for on the following basis per 
yard, running with the working-places: 
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The rate for each irmch of draw-slate over 12-in. shall be 
$0.063 for a room 24 ft. wide, $0.053 for a room 18 rit wide, 
$0.048 for a room 15 ft. wide, $0.042 for an entry 12 ft. wide 
and $0.0315 for an entry 8 ft. wide. 


PICK-MINING SCALE 


Mining, run-of-mine coal, 


ini Per: TONE oiccwisa ce sre helers ene ene $0.676 
Mining, bank measure, per foot, room 24 ft. wide, coal 

6 Ete LALOR ye chet Peta Sicha Meu cteres, eee so tet Seem emer ae eee oe 3.22 
Mining, bank measure, entries not to exceed 6 ft. wide, 

DOP “VAI... sc5 sins ees) aus bolo bpalete > bone Gieke. © We EIe Le ete tena 4.06 
Mining, bank measure, entries not to exceed 7 ft. wide 

DOL’ VATA is Wee Pine Siracusa hate okay stand oi ates id cian eee 4.74 
Mining, bank measure, entries not to exceed 8 ft. wide, 

Per “Var: easels oo we lsWhe s, seareie eo late eisciebepe ete eee eee en 5.41 


For every 3 in. above or below the regular height of 5 ft. of 
coal on a bank-measure system, in both entries and rooms, a 
proportionate advance or decline in the mining rate shall be 
paid. 


INSIDE DAY-WAGE SCALE 


Tracklayers, bottom cagers, drivers, motormen, trip- 

riders, machine-haulers, water-haulers and timber- 

men, where the latter are employed, per day......... $2.84 
Pipemen for compressed-air plants, per day.......... 2.78 
Tracklayer’s helpers, and all other inside day labor, per 

cE: MMi he rere PS CAP nae ERAN G eng Coo se : 2.62 
TYADDEFS, DEI GAS 2 @ cog oye wis ole Se cpio ene 1,525 


OUTSIDE DAY-WAGE SCALE 


The following shall be the scale for outside day labor, as 
enumerated below: 


Checkers, pero day 2. Le a ere he de ee ee eee $2.51 
Dumpers;) Pere ay: w-.Pussa-s Syed Beevers She stds ts) sie ae a ee 2.34 
TriBMMMN TS, DST, La Ysceo wc sustord a tliste tisk) ore ae nee fe eee eee a 2.19 
Firstygacksmith, per Gaya ac oe oes oon cee toene @ aie eee 3.12 
Second*blacksmith, per ‘Gayous » <5 « viele ete eusne eters ests arene 2.81 
Blacksmith’s Bhelpers, “per Gay 7020 cine gee eis terete eee 2.62 
Mine carpenters, pér Gay. .<.0 oc)our ice ue « ee oreeeienete See ee 2.62 
Couplers and greasers, per day (boys) (20.42. ose Li3m 


All present outside day labor not satisfied with the wages 
to be paid according to this scale shall be given an average 
place in the mine. 

The above schedule of day wages applies only to men em- 
ployed in the performance of their labor and does not apply 
to boys, unless they can do and are employed to do a man’s 
work. 


MACHINE-MINING SCALE 
Chain Machines 


Cutting in rooms, Dex ton. s.. .. vic ces eit nee ee $0.08 
Cutting in entries, breakthroughs between entries, 
breakthroughs between rooms, and turning rooms 8 
ft. wide; per Tons se Sw temincia cles hicwie) erokte eee ecucreneed -08 
And @xtra Der: VAPGii. sce sou ae ceo clscce ele) eet eee .20 
Cutting in entries, breakthroughs between entries, 
breakthroughs between rooms and turning rooms, 
12°<ft. wide; per. ton fo. aaa ae eee a alate oheigie( ste aieamta .08 
ANd” extra: ) per Wy ardiaa times cst eae ates irene 0870. Renee aee Lb 
Loading with hand drilling in rooms, per ton. J teeta 309 
Loading with hand drilling in entries, breakthroughs 
between entries, breakthroughs between rooms and 
turning rooms, Surts wide; ‘per toh... 0. Sallo.ws ereteheenes 709) 
And extra: pér-- ward! Ga Bs sabe... te 0G oe cialedaleia ei eee .50 
Loading with hand drilling in entries, breakthroughs 
between entries, breakthroughs between rooms and 
turning rooms, 12° ft. wide; per? tone... ts. oe hevata; =e Tatnvete .39 
And “extra “per-vyard ied poe Gate ete od a ielbis sie ieee 40 
Pick Cutting 
Pick cutting; 8 ft. wide, -perston <= an. ¢.. winnie ove MeO sass 
And. OXEPA DOT Vaid ocersnteshouercudie cee lie te sent speteia tele omnenena ne is 2.90 
Pick cutting; 12 “ft-- wide,“ per™=tOms tee na ds cles eee ast) 
And. \OXtTa PEF) “Vardi. we inele eidstsy te eae a ale cect a aie eee 3.62 


Drilling—After both chain and punching machines, where 
drilling is done by machine operated by other than the loader, 
1.85¢c. per ton mine-run coal will be paid to the driller and 
2.27c. deducted from the price for loading as above. 


“3 


Classifying Technical Literature 


Delegates from about twenty national technical and 
scientific societies met in the United Engineering So- 
cieties Building, 29 West 39th St., New York City, on 
May 21, 1915, to perfect a permanent organization, the 
purpose being to prepare a classification of the literature 
of applied science which might be generally accepted and 
adopted by these and other organizations. ; 

The name adopted for this organization is Joint Com- 
mittee on Classification of Technical Literature, and the 
temporary address of the secretary, W. P. Cutter, is 29 
West 39th St., New York City. Fred R. Low, the editor 
of Power, is chairman of the committee. 


June 5, 1915 
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quipment f for a Modest 
nnage 


C. Dre Wotre* 





SY NOPSIS—The coal ts lowered down the moun- 
lain side by an inclined plane to the tipple, where 
careful preparation is secured. The entire equip- 
ment was designed to handle a normal output of 
200 tons per hour. 








In the comparatively new fields of Harlan County, 
Kentucky, the Golden Ash Coal Co. has recently opened a 
mine to win a high-grade fuel from a high-level seam 
in the mountains. The plant is modest in character, as 


per hour. While small and simple, it is complete and of 
the highest quality. 

Mine cars in trips of four are let down the incline be- 
hind “dolly” cars. Uncoupled on the level approach to 
the tipple the cars are run singly over the scales and thence 
to the crossover dump, where the coal is discharged into 
the hopper the bottom of which is seen in Fig. 3. 

A reciprocating feeder beneath the hopper delivers the 
coal evenly to the pair of balanced, inclined shaker screens, 
Fig. 4. On the day of the photographer’ s visit the out- 
put was being loaded as mine run, so the screens were 





TIPPLE AND Gravity PLANE OF THE GOLDEN 
AsH: Coat Co. 


Fig. 2 


True TIpPpLE SPANNING Four LOADING 
TRACKS 





Fig. 3. RecrIvinac Hoprer AND RECIPROCATING 


FEEDER TO SCREENS 


befitting the limited extent of the property., The tipple 
is placed at railroad elevation, while an incline leads up 
the mountainside to the level of the mine proper. 

The tipple, Fig. 2, is a frame structure, equipped with 
a complete outfit of machinery, made by the Webster 
Manufacturing Co., Tiffin, Ohio, from the mine-car weigh 
scales to the railroad-car loading chutes. The equipment 
is designed throughout to handle an output of 200 tons 





*Secretary-treasurer, Russell-De Wolfe Co., 537 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHAKER SCREENS AND OPERATING 
. CONNECTIONS 


Fiae. 4. 


veiled, as shown by. Fig. 5, and cars were passed bene: ath 
the tipple on one track only, Fig. 2. 

The two shakers are operated in balance by oppositely 
working eccentrics, the screens being mounted on wheels 
supported for a short horizontal movement. 

For each grade of coal prepared there is a steel loading 
chute set permanently at proper inclination and adjust- 
able to the desired loading position by movement endwise. 
This arrangement maintains a constant pitch to the chute 
and is therefore preferable to the common method of hing- 
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Fig. 5. 
Direct To RAILROAD CARS 


ing at the upper end and making loading adjustments by 
raising and lowering the delivery end. 

The endwise adjustment is effected simply by arranging 
the chutes to slide in suitable guides, under control of a 
wire rope carried to a hand winch placed for convenient 
operation by the man on the loading runway beneath the 
tipple. At the left in Fig. 5 may be seen a portion of 
the lump or mine-run chute, and beyond it the wire 
rope passing over a sheave giving a fair lead to the winch 
below. 


OPERATION OF THE GRAVITY PLANE 


At the head of the incline in a heavily timbered frame, 
Figs. 6, 7 and 8, is the rope drum by which the operation 





DRUM AND SUPPORTING 
STRUCTURE 


HIGs 7. 


of the gravity plane is controlled. On the double tracks 
down the mountain the loaded cars going down haul the 
empties up. The drum has therefore only controlling 
work to do, and its principal feature is a positive and safe 
brake of ample power for all emergencies. 

The drum at Golden Ash has two heavy band brakes, 
one at each end. Hither is ample for stopping and 


SCREENS VEILED FOR LOADING RuN-oFr-MINE 


Fie. 6. Loan Tracks OvER THE KNUCKLE, AND 


Empty Return BETWEEN 


holding the drum at any speed it might attain, with 
any load which might be going down and with no load 
going up on the other rope. The drum is 8 ft. in diameter 
and 9 ft. long. It is of wood, on cast-iron spiders, fitted 
to a large shaft, supported in heavy rigid pillow blocks. 

As shown in Fig. 7, the loaded cars may be sent through 
beneath the drum on either of two tracks leading to the 
“knuekle” at the head of the incline. Sets of four cars 
coupled together are alternately sent over these two tracks 
for lowering to the tipple. On whichever track the emp- 
ties come up, they are switched automatically to a cen- 
tral track, on which they pass through the tunnel and 
run out to the right onto a side track, where they are 
made up into trips for return to the mine. 

Sloping sides beside the rails in the tunnel and its_ap- 
proach force the cars back onto the track in case they 





Tue Drum AND Its PowrerFruL DousLE BRAKES 


Fig. 8. 


should for any cause be derailed in coming up the incline. 
This is a wise and simple provision for safety and surety 
of operation where light empties are handled under condi- 
tions tending naturally to danger of derailment. 


"33 


& 

Tennessee Wage Law Invalid—The law enacted by the 
Tennessee Legislature in 1913 making it an offense for a 
corporation which operates a commissary to refuse to make 
semimonthly payment of wages to its employees in cash, after 
deducting amounts due for advancements, is invalid as in- 
directly authorizing imprisonment for debt, in violation of 
the constitution of that state. (Tennessee Supreme Court, 
State vs. Prudential Coal Co., 170 Southwestern Reporter 56.) 
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By J. C. Law* 





SYNOPSIS—About one million tons of anthre- 
cite coal too fine to be marketable is produced 
yearly. Thus far attempts at briquetting this 
material have not been pronounced commercial 
successes. Coal-tar pitch has been heretofore used 
as a binder, but experiments would indicate that 
sulphite pitch with a few other ingredients added 
is a much better material for this purpose. 





As a preface to this contribution bearing on the con- 
servation of anthracite coal, I am reminded of a para- 
graph pertinent to the subject appearing in an editorial 
in Coat Acs of Apr. 17, reading as follows: 

“The American coal operator of today is a thorough 
economist. . . . In our present stage of develop- 
ment along economic lines no one would venture the as- 
sertion that the utmost attainable has been reached.” 

The writer is in full accord with this view, but will 
confine discussion to the anthracite branch of the in- 
dustry. It would seem that wherein anthracite coal 
mining and conservation in extraction are concerned the 
operators have, under modern methods, attained the ut- 
most. Yet in this branch of the industry there is a 
final stage in the employment of a present unmerchant- 
able anthracite product that has not been reached, and 
so far has practically failed as an economic proposition, 
but which can be profitably utilized. 

The matter referred to is the commercially successful 
utilization of the present huge cumulative tonnage of 
coal dust or anthracite fines below No. 3 buckwheat. 
Down to that size the coal is both salable and usable, 
alone in some instances, but more generally in combina- 
tion with No. 1 or No. 2 buckwheat. The great ton- 
nage below these sizes, which is now screened off and 
conserved, is practically pure coal chippings, but its 
profitable disposal is a grave problem at the majority of 
operations. 

This finer product, aside from that already in banks 
unmixed with culm and other refuse, amounts to fully 1 
per cent. of the total production of about 90,000,000 
tons annually. On the face of it this appears to be an 
insignificant amount, yet in cold figures it aggregates 
900,000 tons, of a nominal market value of 30c. to 35e. 
per ton f.o.b. It is possible that this tonnage is un- 
derestimated. Lackawanna County alone is officially re- 
ported to have produced over 320,000 tons of what is 
termed No. 4 buckwheat and under in the last 6 months 
of 1914. Actual tonnages of No. 4 buckwheat and _ be- 
low are difficult to obtain, for the reason that most col- 
lieries make no differential in reporting their tonnages 
below No. 3 buckwheat. It would be safe to assume, 
however, that 1,000,000 tons of these practically unsal- 
able fines is produced annually. 


A SoLutTion FORMULATED 


What, then, is the solution of this problem? Is there 
no way this product can be profitably capitalized? 





*Sales engineer, Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, Penn. 


Kighteen months’ special investigation of the subject 
convinces the writer that it can be, and the following 
is presented as a logical solution : 

Primarily, let it be said that for many years private 
‘apital in the main has endeavored to briquette this 
material for domestic use. The briquetting plants have 
been operated within and without the coal field, using 
mainly coal-tar pitch as a binder. It is now an estab- 
lished fact that anthracite and coal-tar binder will not 
produce a satisfactory and smokeless briquette for do- 
mestic use, and this only should be the aim of any an- 
thracite briquetting company—not alone to make a 
smokeless briquette, but one that is odorless and water- 
proof. The latter feature is not absolutely essential, but 
it is preferable, and adds but a few cents per ton addi- 
tional to the cost of the process. 

The demand for briquettes of anthracite is like that 
for the majority tonnage of fresh-mined hard coal and 
is confined to a comparatively limited market. That 
market is Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and the New England States, which consume 82 
per cent. of the entire anthracite production. In these 
states the consumer is accustomed to the use of anthra- 
cite coal for domestic purposes in stove, furnace and fire- 
place, and nothing short of a smokeless, odorless fuel 
will be tolerated if the cost of domestic sizes of hard 
coal to the consumer is not materially advanced in future 
years. 

The heating value of coal-tar briquettes is not dis- 
puted, and, moreover, I am frank to say that I know 
of no briquetting plant using coal-tar binder with an- 
thracite fines that has failed, provided the fuel could 
be burned, as it now is being burned quite satisfactorily 
eon locomotives for instance. My contention, however, 
lies in the opinion, shared also by certain prominent 
coal operators and briquette machinery makers, that an- 
thracite briquettes are essentially a domestic, not a power 
fuel, and that if the present briquetting plants had em- 
ployed a binder such as will be referred to they would 
long ago have been enabled to make a smokeless, odorless 
and waterproof briquette in every way comparable, ex- 
cept in appearance, to fresh-mined chestnut and stove 
coal. It may also be asserted that by employing such 
a binder the finished product would have found a ready 
market at a much higher price than could possibly be 
expected for a coal-tar briquette—this too at only a slight- 
ly increased expense for manufacture. 

The basic binder referred to is sulphite pitch—a_by- 
product of all sulphite paper-pulp mills. The pitch as 
recovered contains from 25 to 35 per cent. fixed carbon, 
but this is reduced to 18 to 22 per cent. in the process 
of briquette manufacture. <A certain heat value is thus 
added to the fuel. This binder does not soften under 
heat and can be subjected to a high temperature. 

To make smokeless briquettes they must be baked to 
a high temperature. No binder has heretofore been pro- 
duced that would stand the baking process to as high a 
temperature as sulphite pitch and gain the desired re- 
sult within .a reasonable cost. Wheat shorts, molasses, 
starch and other grain and vegetable binders fail to 
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withstand the temperature required to make a uniform 
and fully smokeless briquette, as beyond a certain tem- 
perature, they tend to carbonize like overbaked bread in 
the oven. 

To further make such a briquette odorless and water- 
proof three common ingredients are added to the basic 
binder, completing the formula. For a 2000-lb. ton of 
briquettes it requires approximately 6 per cent. total 
binder, or 120 lb., which is reduced in the baking to 
about 75 lb. The total cost of binder per ton varies 
from 70c. to 80c. according to the location of the bri- 
quetting plant. This cost is low in comparison to the 
results obtained and the quality of the finished product. 

Samples of these briquettes made in an experimental 
press and subjected to a burning test in a common 
range, as against fresh-mined chestnut coal, gave the 
results shown herewith. The ‘briquettes weighed about 
134 ounces each, a size between chestnut and stove coal, 
the same weights of fuel being used in each test: 


Preparation 
By G. 








SYNOPSIS—To secure clean coal for shipment 
there must be codperation between the miner at 
the face and the slate pickers at the tipple. An 
understanding of the needs of preparation may be 
fostered by the posting at the mine’s entrance of 
correspondence relative to the condition of coal de- 
livered to the customer. 





Coal-preparation might be divided, roughly, under 
four heads: Extracting, handling, sizing and cleaning. 

Most mining men are familiar with the efforts made 
in mining coal to secure a maximum of marketable 
product with the equipment on the market for handling 
the coal to eliminate breakage. They are also familiar 
with the various sizes produced. 

In the Hocking Valley district of Ohio, the mine-run 
system has served to produce a larger variety of sizes, 
since most of the smaller companies installed 2-in., 3-in. 
or 4-in. screens and produce egg, or a grade of large nut. 
Some of the larger companies had already been loading 
these grades, under the screened-coal system. In spite 
of efforts made in some quarters to return to the 11/4-in. 
lump basis, it is probable that grades of lump from %4- 
in. to 6-in. will continue to be produced in Ohio. 


A PuAN To SEcURE BETTER RESULTS 


Tt is not my object to comment on the three first 
heads under which I have divided coal preparation, but 
with the last; namely, cleaning coal, or the removal of 
impurities. This is usually effected, sometimes only par- 
tially, by docking and by supervision of loading. I wish 
to suggest a plan that I believe would be of value as 
supplementing the two methods in general use. I refer 
to posting letters from customers at the bank-mouth, for 
the information of miners. 

Obviously it is impossible for the trimmers to remove 
all the impurities from the coal. Part of this work, at 
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FIRST TRIAL 
Drafts On Full 
Coal test; ignition period, 12 min.: 
Total itimeiaintil fré.died Outer, i. or netlanie 


3 hr. 50 min 
Totalwunburned® Coalik sind actly eee ieee eee 2 lb 


14. 5 
Total ashes And waste a. «civic chavee eiclele sac mae e eka teee 4% lb. 
Briquette test; ignition period, 14 min.: 
Total time until fires burned Out. sk ae ete 3 hr: 35 ming 


Total unburned @ briquettes. ieee crneene eae 
Total ashes; iclear, no) clinker 2.15 eects 


SECOND TRIAL 


Drafts On and Off at Regular Intervals 
Coal test; 15 lb. used; ignition period, 12 min.: 
Coal burned” until Mout 2.62 wae on ee eee 6 hr. 20 min 
Un burned sCoal Alert. cre rhc einen ee ere ere 2% lb. 


3 lb. (scant). 
3 lb. 


Ashes and clinkerets.5.ceter oo eee 414 lb 
Briquette test; 15 lb. used; ignition period, 14 min.: 

Briquettes burned suntil: ote scenes 7 hr. 10 min. 

Unburied “briductteés- 1eLtye i a.1c sonnei ne 2% lb. 


Ashes, iclear,. nowy clinkers sy: ewan ee eae ee 51% lb. (scant) 


Remarks—tThe briquettes were entirely smokeless except 
for a vapor (due to waterproofing ingredient) for about 3 min., 
noted when fresh fuel was added after perfect ignition had 
been secured. Briquettes were odorless, no fumes being given 
off by the stove. Briquettes held their shape in fire until 
consumed or burned out. The heat developed was, if any- 
thing, greater than that from the coal. A test as to the thor- 


oughness of the waterproofing of these briquettes was made 
by soaking in water for 12 days, the water being then evap- 
orated and the briquettes thrown in the fire, where they burned 
readily until entirely consumed. 


larkKet 


M. Lantz 


least, must be done by the miners. It is also impossible 
for the mine-foreman to see all the coal loaded. His 
duties do not permit a thorough supervision of the load- 
ing. 

Many miners are conscientious and endeavor to load 
clean coal at all times. Others there are who are in- 
clined to “slip one over” occasionally, in the matter of 
broken-up bone-coal, fine slate, etc., in the bed of the 
car, with nice black, shiny lumps for “cribbers.” Such a 
one justifies himself on the, ground that the operator 
would sell the coal if he could, and would be inclined to 
“slip one over” on the purchaser if it were possible. For 
there are operators who are conscientious and others who 
are willing to sell impurities with their coal. 

However, the trade demands clean coal, so that the 
operator, whether he wishes it or not, is compelled to 
meet the demands of the trade and send clean coal to the 
market. 


OPERATOR’s Position Must Br APPRECIATED BY THE 
MINER 


In order to produce clean coal, I believe it is neces- 
sary for the miner to appreciate the position of the oper- 
ator—he should realize that production of clean coal is 
as necessary to him as to his employer. Without orders 
for coal the miner cannot make wages nor the operator 
profits. 

The following letter, received by an operator from a 
customer, would be as valuable for the guidance of the 
miner as the operator: 

“We have received several complaints during the last 
few weeks from our customers on account of excess bone 
in the coal purchased from you. On investigation, we 
find the complaints justified. 
men at the mines who have charge of Prepare nons to be 
more careful in the removal of bone?” 

This letter posted at the bank-mouth, irs Fs with 
a few orders from the customer from whom it was re- 


ceived, would be an impressive object-lesson for the 


Will you kindly ask your © 


June 5, 1915 


miners. Orders from this customer often run from 10 
to 25 cars weekly. 

Or the following letter, posted beside the orders from 
the sender, would show the miners the necessity for clean- 
ing the coal more effectually than a personal warning 
from the foreman : 


A WARNING LETTER 


“We have noticed in the last few cars of coal shipped 
from your mine a larger amount of slate than is justi- 
fied. As you know, we have been featuring your coal, 
but unless the matter to which we refer is remedied, we 
shall be compelled in the interest of our customers to 
buy elsewhere.” 

And a letter like the following would show the miners 
the result of thoroughly cleaning the coal: 

“Please ship at once, two cars of 4-in. lump coal. The 
last car was a dandy.” 

This signifies more than a means of securing clean 
coal. It means a closer codperation between the miner 
at the face and the operator in the particular matter of 
cleaning coal, and opens the way to a further codperation 
in other matters. It is a method of showing that the 
interests of miner and operator do not conflict. It is 
a means of taking the miner into the confidence of the 
operator. Frankness, after all, is a safe policy to follow. 
It would promote the kind of loyalty Michael Bernard 
has in mind when he writes: 

Although with such importance fraught 

And everywhere so widely sought, 

It’s something that cannot be bought 
By gold or hope of gain; 

Instead, it wields its power where 

Employers’ dealings all are square, 

Where every rule is just and fair 
And every act is plain. 
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Sizing and Cleaning Anthracite 


By F. H. BuatcH* 


The preparation of coal in the anthracite field increases 
in difficulty each year. This is due principally to the 
mining of lower grades, or seams of coal containing 
bony and slaty material. The big veins of good coal have 
been the source of output of the mines, and the percentage 
of these veins grows less each year, while the beds contain- 
ing more refuse matter are now forming the bulk of the 
tonnage. 

Naturally these conditions have caused great improve- 
ments in the preparation of coal. Modern preparation 
for anthracite coal is based on good sizing and cleaning 
which can adapt itself readily to the changes and _ re- 
strictions of market demands. One of the methods of 
modern anthracite preparation is as follows: 

The run-of-mine coal, after it is delivered into the 
breaker, is divided into three classes of material—large 
lump coal, bony or intermediate material and mud-screen 
material. The large coal runs over oscillating bars and 
on traveling platforms, where bone and rock are removed, 
while pure lump coal goes through crusher rolls and 
over separate sizing screens to mix with the mechanically 
cleaned coal on the way to storage bins. 

The large bony material, hand picked from traveling 
platforms, goes through a separate set of rolls which crush 
it to commercial sizes, after which it is sized over shaking 
screens and delivered to spiral separators, which separate 
the refuse from the coal by the dry method. 

The mud-screen material (from 6 in. down to dirt) 
goes through the oscillating bars to shaker screens and 
is thoroughly washed and sized before being prepared 
over the spiral separators used for wet separation. 





*Hazleton, Penn. 
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These spiral separators are used to give three separa- 
tions—good coal for the market, cleaner refuse for the 
rock bank, and a delivery of bony material into a separate 
course, to be ground to smaller sizes, where it will not 
affect the prepared coal. With the three-part separation, 
the appearance of the prepared sizes for the market can 
be made to satisfy a very exacting inspector without 





SPIRAL SEPARATOR USED IN THE ANTHRACITE FIELD 


losing the undesirable appearing coal and bony material, 
which otherwise would be wasted with the refuse if not 
ground down to steam sizes where the appearance does 
not affect the burning qualities. 


Production of Coal Briquettes 
Imcreased 


A substantial increase in the quantity of coal briquettes 
manufactured and sold in 1914 is announced by the U.S. 
Geological Survey. A tendency to operate in large units 
is illustrated in the statistics of this collateral branch of 
coal mining, notwithstanding the fact that it may well be 
considered in the early stages of development, the smaller 
and experimental plants going out of existence and the 


new enterprises being of greater capacity. 
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The production of briquetted fuel in 1914 amounted 
to 244,635 short tons, valued at $1,123,178, an increase 
compared with 1913 of 62,776 short tons in quantity 
and $115,851 in value. This shows the greatest activity 
in coal briquetting in the history of the industry. y 

For convenience the Survey has grouped the output by 
Eastern, Central, and Pacific Coast states. In each of 
these groups the production in 1914 was greater than in 
the preceding year. In the Eastern states it increased 
from 62,244 short tons, valued at $240,643, to 101,782 
tons, valued at $273,046; in the Central states from 73,- 
£87 tons, valued at $360,408, to 88,325 tons, valued at 
$424,569, and in the Pacific Coast states from 46,328 
short tons, valued at $406,276, to 54,528 tons, valued at 
$425,563. | 

Of the 15 plants in operation during 1914, five used 
anthracite culm as a raw material; two, semi-anthracite ; 
one, bituminous slack; two, a mixture of anthracite culm 
and bituminous slack; two, petroleum residuum; two, 
semibituminous slack, and one, a mixture of anthracite 
culm, bituminous slack, coke, and lignite. Eight plants 
used coal-tar pitch for a binder, four used secret binders, 
and one used petrolastic cement. No binder is required 
in the briquetting of carbon residues from oil-gas works. 


New York School Contracts 
By Parrick JoNEs* 

A preliminary analysis of the bids on the coal supply 
for the New York City Board of Education shows that 
we will effect a saving of at least $25,000 as compared 
with the previous contract. We have been the pioneers 
in the question of economy in the use of fuel, and the 
following figures will show what has been accomplished 
in the interests of the taxpayers. 


COAL PURCHASES OF NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS SINCE 





1903 
——Compared with 1904 

Year Budget Decrease Increase 

1904 $584,544.70 

1905 453,387 .00 $131,157.70 

1906 451,864.00 132,680.70 

1907 451,094.00 133,450.70 

1908 501,800.53 82,744.17 

1909 501,800.42 82,744.28 

1910 526,880.10 57,664.60 

1911 522,130.95 61,413.75 

1912 561,939.07 22,605.63 

1913 648,687 . 36 $64,142.66 

1914 612,132.74 27,588.04 

1915 606,712.15 22,167.45 
‘Totalt nt dkmia eee  een ee $704,461.53 $113,898.15 


It will be noted that the total reduction in the budgets 
as compared with 1904 is $704,461.53 and that the total 
increase in the budgets as compared with 1904 is $113,- 
898.15, making the reduction $590,563.38. The new 
schools that were not in existence in 1904, but became a 
liability against the fuel fund subsequently thereto, 
burned about $1,350,000 worth of coal up to May, 1915. 
And we met this enormous demand, not with any in- 
crease as compared with 1904, but with a total decrease 
of $590,563.38. 

We are still progressing in other directions and hope 
to effect further economies. One thing is certain—that 
I will ask for less money for fuel for the schools for 
1916 than the amount allowed for 1915; and I am 
aiming to make my budget for 1916 lower than the 
budget for 1904. 





*Superintendent of School Supplies, Park Ave. and 59th 


St., New York City. 
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Who’s Who in Coal Mining 
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James Scott Thompson 
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One of the most successful of the younger men that 
are now making their mark in the coal-mining business of 
the Far West is J. S. Thompson, general superintendent 
of the Utah Fuel Co. Few men are more popular or have 
a wider acquaintanceship in the coal fields of the Rocky 
Mountain region than Mr. Thompson. 

He was born in Chicago in 1875, but received his early 
education in the public schools of Denver, Colo, later 
securing his mining degree in the Colorado School of 
Mines, where he graduated in 1899. In college Mr. 
Thompson took a prominent part in athletics, being rec- 





J. S. THompson, oF UTAH FUEL Co. 


ognized as one of the greatest foot-ball stars the School 
of Mines ever turned out. The qualities that made him 
so popular with his college mates have also served him 
well in his business associations. His most valuable per- 
sonal asset is his ability to secure and retain the good- 
will and confidence of those with whom he deals. 

Soon after leaving college Mr. Thompson entered the 
employ of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. as assistant en- 
gineer. In 1901 he was appointed division engineer for 
the same company and a year later was advanced to the 
position of superintendent of the Sopris mine. This po- 
sition he held until 1907, when he left the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. to become assistant superintendent for the 
Federal Lead Co., Flat River, Mo. 

In 1908 Mr. Thompson accepted the position of gen- 
eral superintendent of the Stone Cation Consolidated 
Coal Co., Stone Cafion, Calif. In 1909 he again entered 
the service of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. as division 
engineer, which position he held until 1910, when he 
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became superintendent of the first division of the com- 
pany, holding this post until 1913. 

After introducing a short course in coal mining at the 
Colorado School of Mines for candidates to state examina- 
tions during April and May, 1914, Mr. Thompson as- 
sisted in the mine examinations conducted by the Utah 
Fuel Co., being appointed general superintendent of 
the company on Dee. 1, 1914, which position he now 
holds. 

Mr. Thompson is a member of the American Mining 
Congress, the American Mine Safety Association and the 
Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute. 

as 


To Burn Coal Like Oil 


Crude oil as a competitor of coal may have a solar 
plexus blow dealt it soon if the invention contemplated 
by an official of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. does what it is expected to do. Many 
railroads in the country have installed oil burners in their 
locomotives, but notwithstanding that oil has its virtues, 
it also has its drawbacks. Railroads that have a supply 
of coal of their own do not of course relish the idea of 
buying oil, and as coal is as good for making steam as 
its competitor is remains to find a cheaper and cleaner 
means of handling it. 

The new scheme is to powder the coal and burn it in 
locomotives on exactly the same principle as crude oil 
is burned. Under the prospective process there will be 
little waste and no smoke, ash or cinders. Should this 
novel method prove practicable it will mean a great saving 
in the inland districts, where it is difficult to secure crude 
oil. It is planned to force the powdered coal into the 
firebox under steam or air pressure. Thus the fuel will 
not touch the grates, but will burn precisely the same as 
gas. 
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Roeky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting in Trinidad, Colo., June 8, 9 and 10. Secretary, F. W. 
Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the U. S. A. will hold its 
annual meeting June 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1915, at St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, J. W. Paul, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its summer 
meeting at Wheeling, W. Va., June 15 and 16. Secretary, E. N. 
Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association will hold 
its 11th annual convention at Wilmington, Del., June 15, 16 
and 17, 1915, with headquarters at the Hotel Du Pont 


M. O. I. Coal Association annual meeting will be held June 


22-25, 1915, at Cedar Point, Ohio. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold its 


summer meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-25, 1915. 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold its 
annual convention June 29 to July 2, 1915, at Deer Park, Md. 
Headquarters will be at the Deer Park Hotcl. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, New York. 

American Mine Safety Association will hold the following 
meets: July 2-3, Big Stone Gap, Va.; July 23-24, Billings, 
Mont. Secretary, H. M. Wilson, 40th and Butler St., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

The Order Kokoal will hold its annual pow-wow at Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 13 and 14, 1915. 

The American Mining Congress will hold its 18th annual 
session at the Exposition Memorial Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Sept. 20-22, 1915. J. F. Callbreath, secretary, 
Majestic Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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Picker Boys’ First-Aid Team 
Makes Good 


When Joe Columbo, an Italian laborer, had his leg 
squeezed below the knee in the Truesdale breaker of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. coal mining 
department recently, the picker boys’ first-aid team was 
right on the job. 

The team has always done well in competitions, but this 
was a real injury with all its attendant excitement. When 
Joe Columbo arrived at the Nanticoke State Hospital, 
Dr. Acyer examined the dressing, and before he knew who 
made it stated that it was the best first-aid dressing he 
had ever seen. 

Dr. Walter Lathrop, of the Hazleton Hospital, states 
that since the men have been trained in first aid and 
learned how to bandage properly and how to use the 
tourniquet, almost 90 per cent. of the amputations for- 
merly necessary have been eliminated, except where the 
muscles are torn and the artery crushed or severed. ‘The 
destruction of the softer fleshy parts of a limb is now a 
more serious matter than the fracture of a bone, as the 
Hazleton Hospital is now doing some marvelous bone 
grafting. 

The value of the first-aid work in preserving limbs lies 
in the fact that the patients no longer arrive at the hos- 
pital exhausted from the loss of blood. Dr. Lathrop, how- 
ever, adds a word of caution advising the loosening of the 
tourniquet once in awhile so as to partially restore the 
circulation of the blood if much time is necessary to get 
the patient to the hospital. Dr. Lathrop was the pioneer 
of first-aid training for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and 
still acts as a judge at their annual first-aid meets, so that 
he is familiar with both its theory and practice. 

s 


A Plea for the Miner’s Wife 
By Mrs. EpmMuNb Ewine* 


There is something of the aesthetic in every human 
being, no matter what his occupation or profession. A 
wee baby is attracted by bright colors; the attraction 
grows as the child develops, until all nature, clothed in 
various garbs, becomes a part of his personality and is 
always an inspiration to him. Have you never thought 
that the miner, living so much in the dark, must uncon- 
sciously miss the glories of the day, and have you never 
felt that his home, above all others, should be attrac- 
tive? 

When I knew my home was to be in a mining camp, I 
was elated; for there, one being relieved of obligations, 
social and otherwise, the “home beautiful” and hence the 
“camp beautiful” is the chief concern; in other words, 
one can make one’s own environments. Much to my dis- 
appointment, I found that in this particular camp there 
were few homes that had even a vine on the porch. 
Naturally, the first impulse was to censure severely the 
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wife who had not the pride and energy to try to make a 
home for her husband. Several inquiries were made as 
to the cause of the seeming negligence, with always the 
one answer, “T'ry and you'll find out.” 

This is what was found out by one person who tried. 
Fertilizer was to be had for the asking; so a goodly amount 
was distributed on both yard and garden, the yard was 
sodded, seeds were planted in both front and rear, and 
chickens were bought and comfortably housed. All this 
required work; for not only did we have a virgin soil to 
deal with, but the lot was on a hillside and the ground 
was hard, yielding only reluctantly to pick and spade. 

All went well until the hot summer days ended all our 
prospects. Hose was purchased, but there was no water 
in the pipes. The ground had been mined underneath. 

In the meantime, we had been making notes about those 
wives we had censured, and because of the observations 
we made I am making this plea for the betterment of 
their conditions. Besides the regular cooking, houseclean- 
ing, mending, sewing, caring for the children, there was 
the laundering, especially heavy in a miner’s family, and 
the supplying of water for the men’s baths for the house- 
wife to take care of. In many cases this water had to be 
carried some distance. I remember that in one house 
there were nine men; one young girl and the other 
help about that house actually carried water a length of 
about two city blocks. It is needless to say that the bloom 
early fades and the wrinkles appear in such instances. 


WELFARE OF THE MINER’S WIFE Is ENTITLED 'tO 
CONSIDERATION 


I have often thought that it was just as necessary to 
protect the lives of the wives outside the mines as those 
of the men who have to work inside them, for the women 
are being killed surely though slowly. 

It does seem that with just a few modern conven- 
iences their work might have been lightened one-half, 
and they could have expended that extra energy, not 
only in making their surroundings more attractive, but 
in planting their own vegetable gardens with a small 
amount of help from the husband, thereby supplying their 
tables with fresh, nutritious vegetables at little cost. The 
chickens, too, could have supplied a goodly portion of the 
food with an even less expenditure. 

With other conveniences the husband could have 
stayed in the house at night and read his evening paper 
comfortably, instead of sitting on the porch trying to 
read by a smoking lamp, as they have often been seen 
to do. . 

It does seem that the well-kept home, the fresh food, 
the lowered cost of living would have proved an incentive 
and the men would have given the company better service, 
and what a source of pleasure it would have been to the 
wife, who was naturally blamed because it took one hard 
day’s earnings to furnish food for the next. 

It was my good fortune to visit several times a nearby 
camp that not only had these modern conveniences, hut 
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one where gardening was encouraged, prizes were offered 
for the prettiest yards, clean-up days were observed, 
splendid teachers were employed in a beautiful, modernly 
equipped school, and there was a decided difference in 
conditions. 

Some have said that this was due to the fact that the 
financial heads are located in this camp. Well suppose 
we take a look at some of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. 
Co.’s camps, the most beautiful in the South. Yet most 
ef the financial heads of that corporation really know 
very little about them. Don’t you suppose that the men 
in charge realize that the best dividend-paying company is 
the one that gets the most efficient work, and this kind of 
labor is to be obtained only when attractions are such that 
they not only draw the best class of miners, but get the 
greatest amount of work from the least suitable men? 

Have you ever thought that it is the wife who profits 
most by the conveniences furnished and she is the greatest 
incentive to the man’s work? My great desire is that all 
companies will realize the necessity of taking care of the 
miner’s wife, and in turn the business of the corporation 
will be taken care of. The plan has been tried and has 
never failed. 
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SYNOPSIS—Even the Federal Industrial Re- 
lations Commission has ceased to trouble the 
waters. There remains nothing but the ap- 
prehension of what will happen in 1916. The 
union hoped to make the greatest struggle on 
record at that time, but for it the miners have only 
the leanest of purses. 





The Federal Industrial Relations Commission has ended its 
sessions. Francis Patrick Walsh, much to his regret, is no 
longer a headliner in the news. Appointed by the President 
on June 26, 1913, he has been virtually repudiated by him, 
for when Walsh sought to obtain a letter written by Governor 
-Ammons to the President, the secretary to the President re- 
fused to comply with his request. 

His colleagues became more and more restive under his 
leadership as the weeks wore on; notably Harris Weinstock 
and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. The first objected to his asking 
questions of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., which had not previously 
been submitted to that witness, others under examination 
having been informed as to the questions to be asked. All 
the members objected apparently to his rudeness in examina- 
tion and signed, it is said, a “round robin” of protest. Whether 
such a paper was prepared is open to question as the public 
was not permitted to see it. 

But we should not be too severe on Mr. Walsh as his 
wildness has undone him and helped the cause of those he 
would injure. On May 31 he made a statement summarizing 
what he pretended to believe he had proved against the John 
D. Rockefellers, father and son. One paper felicitously termed 
the notice, “Walsh Again in Eruption.” It would not serve 
any useful purpose to publish his baseless diatribes. 

W. L. Mackenzie King when being examined found much 
fault with F. P. Walsh’s manner of questioning, declaring it 
injudicial. Harris Weinstock, Walsh’s colleague in the com- 
mission, then tried to find what was the object in his line 
of questioning, and Walsh curtly replied that he, Walsh, was 
not on the stand and would not consent to be questioned. 


Gallagher Amendment Is Signed 


On May 27, Governor Willis signed the Gallagher amend- 
ment to the Green antiscreen bill, that being the last day on 
which action could be taken. The labor leaders brought 
much pressure to bear on the Governor, hoping that he would 
veto the bill, but he took the position that everyone should 
be permitted freedom of contract. It is said that at an 
earlier stage he was urgent in advocating the passage of 
the amendment. In his message he declares that he might 
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have let the instrument pass by default, but he was opposed 
to evading his responsibilities. He ascribed much of the 
idleness in Ohio coal mines to the unfortunate Green anti- 
screen law. 

The miners talk of endeavoring to have the bill recalled, 
and it must lay over for 90 days to give time for such action. 
A meeting of the executive committee has been called to 
discuss this referendum petition, but there seems no marked 
desire for it as practically all the mines are on a run-of-mine 
basis and will be till Mar. 31 of next year. 


Despite the Long Contract and Wearisome Experience 
Strikes Continue 


About 200 miners employed at the Majestic mine of the 
A. G. Blair Coal Co., at Blairmont, in Jefferson County, struck 
last week because it was claimed that all their wages were 
withheld to pay the deferred rent on houses occupied by them. 
The men say that during the conference over the wage scale 
at Cleveland the operators promised they would be lenient 
in the collection of such debits. 

Another cause of dispute at Blairmont arose out of the 
ad interim arrangement which is to continue in force till 
equipment for weighing run-of-mine coal can be installed. 
The company declares that the miners were promised 24 per 
cent. additional pay for the unweighed slack. C. J. Albasin 
says that 32 per cent. was promised. As the agreement was 
verbal the correct figure will be hard to determine. The 
operators are given 60 days to remodel their tipples so that 
they can weigh the coal as it comes out of the mine. 

The miners’ organization is still demanding that the miner 
stockholders of the small West Wheeling mine, near Bellaire, 
join the union. The mining company is a sort of coéperative 
concern, and when the stockholders appeared to work in the 
mine about 17 union workers laid down their tools. It is 
claimed by the stockholders that they cannot join the union 
because they are members of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators 
Association and cannot be members of contending organiza- 
tions. 

At one time the stockholders were all members of the 
union, but left to avoid voting against their own interest. 
The labor leaders tried to force them into the union, but after 
paying their money the stockholders of the company found 
they would not be allowed to vote in the labor organization, 
and after making a protest the union returned their checks. 

In 1906 after a general strike the company was not allowed 
to resume work, and for the first time employed nonunion 
men, continuing this practice for about 16 months. Before 
and since that time they have never employed nonunion men 
according to T. H. Johnson, the treasurer of the company. 


Anthracite Labor Problems 


The employees of the Henry shaft of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., at Plains, presented their grievance before Judge 
Gray, the umpire for the Anthracite Conciliation Board, on 
Nov. 28. The men claimed that at one time they were paid 
55e. per lineal foot for rock removed from the roof. Some 
time ago the company decided that the cars should be more 
heavily “topped,” and consequently it was necessary to take 
down more roof in the “five-foot vein’ so as to permit of 
the change. The yardage rate was then increased to $1.10 
per lineal foot. 

Later on the company opened another section of the same 
vein, and the men were paid the first or lower rate. It was 
shown that there was little or no difference in the earnings 
of the men in the two sections of the mine, and consequently 
the arbitrator was satisfied that the old rate was reasonable 
for the work to be done and gave his judgment accordingly. 

The coming “spring drive’ of the union on the operators 
in 1916 is naturally a matter of much speculation. It is to 
be hoped that the large program demanded will be consider- 
ably modified. The 8-hr. day for day hands will probably 
be a leading item, and it should be conceded. It has often 
been found that mining regions persisting in long working 
days manage to put out less coal than those which work 
a shorter time.: Illinois is an example of what can be done 
in a short working day. 

An anthracite strike is almost sure to fail because of 
the lack of funds. Nothing can make it win except unreason- 
ableness on the part of the operators. Seeing that the present 
heads of the companies are advocates of everything that is 
fair to their workingmen, they can rightly anticipate speedy 
success in arriving at a satisfactory settlement. 

Injury to Miner Through Fall of Slate—A coal operator 
who directs a youthful and inexperienced miner to work 
under slate which is apt to fall is liable for consequent injury 
to the employee, who is entitled to assume that he will not 
be directed to *vork in an unsafe place. (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, Garrard vs. Interstate Coal Co., 173 Southwestern 
Reporter 767.) 
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The Mining Institute and 
Statecraft 


The New York section of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers approved the action of the three rep- 
resentatives appointed by the -parent body in signing 
recommendations for amendments to the state constitu- 
tion. It further authorized these three committeemen to 
cooperate with various other bodies of engineers and to 
act in the name of the New York section. It is a 
somewhat peculiar condition which is responsible for 
this action. 

The members of the New York section of the Institute 
are little interested as engineers in the constitution of 
the state, and while more competent than the average man 
to decide on the necessities of statecraft, they have little 
vital interest in the problems of the state in which they 
live. In fact they would not have considered them 
seriously as a body, or perhaps as citizens, had they not 
been urged to take that interest by engineers of other 
types, such as members of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, whose knowledge of the necessities of 
good government from an engineering point of view has 
been quickened by almost daily contact with the problems 
involved. 

Despite the sterling character and qualifications of 
the men who will act on behalf of the section—W. L. 
Saunders, Benjamin B. Lawrence and J. Parke Channing 
—it is to be expected that the leaders in the deliberations 
will be men in societies having to do with civil engineer- 
ing in its various branches. The codperation, however, 
is suggestive of what the other sections of the institute 
may do where their vital interests are involved. It may 
well be that the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
as a body will take action of a statesmanlike character 
which will clarify the pubic mind on questions of 
national polity. 

The Institute as a whole may well hesitate to discuss 
plans to regulate or dispossess the State Engineer and 
Surveyor, or to provide for the creation of a Department 
of Engineering and Public Works or of Public Utilities 
or of a Court of Public Claims, for these are matters of 
which it does not have the intimate knowledge and 
personal touch needed for decision. 

But the Institute does have the information necessary 
to aid in preparing codes, constitutional and legislative, 
on matters such as the staking of claims, the setting of 
land values, the compensation of workingmen, the pres- 
ervation of the lives, health and safety of miners, the 
regulation of competition, the assessment for taxes and 
the advancement of conservation. 

And it is interesting to note that there is a disposition 
to treat these matters on the broadest basis, the members 
regarding themselves as citizens, not defending their 
personal interests, but those of the public. They act 
as engineers solely where their engineering knowledge 
gives them a peculiar ability to discuss certain problems. 
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It is to be hoped that this attitude will continue and 
the aim be, whole and entire, the interest of the republic 
and not an undignified desire to advance the interest 
of the engineering profession and the business concerns 
with which it is related as against that of any other body 
of citizens. 

It is well known that there is a body—the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress—the aim of which is solely to 
correct abuses of the police power as exercised over the 
mining business, and it is therefore argued that other 
societies should be solely technical and avoid discussions 
ot “politics.” But the purposes of the Congress are so 
clearly to advance propaganda of this sort that it cannot 
work so effectively on the public mind as an organization 
the purpose of which has primarily no relation with the 
issues involved, the members of which moreover are not 
likely to be directly enriched or impoverished by any 
political action however drastic. 

There are instances where the engineers are pecuniarily 
interested in legislation. But in those particular cases 
the Mining Congress is not likely to help them. The 
engineers believe that engineers should be in charge of 
engineering work or at least adequately represented. We 
do not know of any body of business-men or lawyers who 
are agitating this principle for which the engineers are 
contending. Every indication is that they desire to 
occupy these positions of trust themselves and would 
relegate the engineers to the place of “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” 

In fact it has been increasingly evident that any man 
who desires to qualify to be placed in charge of works 
of national and state importance should study Blackstone 
rather than graphic statics and hydraulics. Though 
mining engineers have been sufferers—in the appoint- 
ment of receivers, for instance—they have not been the 
leading victims of this unfair preference for lawyers. 
They do well, however, to add their protest to that of 
their professional brethren. 

- 


Too Many Societies 


We all hear a great deal about there being too many 
institutes, and doubtless there are too many uncoérdi- 
nated overlapping institutions. But most of the objec- 
tion is really to societies generally, and the remark is as 
reasonable as one which we used to hear—“too much 
education.” 

We cannot have too much collaboration in human ef- 
fort. We cannot have too much research. Too much 
publicity is difficult to conceive. The world will never 
go ahead unless we make the knowledge of one the prop- 
erty of all. “Too much endeavor,” “too much fra- 


ternalism,” “too much codperation”’—such statements 


are absurd on their face; and those who condemn societies 
perpetrate this folly, though possibly they do not know it. 

The societies need vitalizing, it is true. Some of the 
papers presented at their sessions are clearly written to 
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order, like those essays we wrote in earlier days with 
sundry bitings of the heads of our pencils. Too many 
are accepted because they are contributed by men with a 
good position rather than an active brain or a telling 
message. Big men with nothing to say should give place 
to little men who have a compelling thought and time 
to formulate it for the benefit of the public. 

Our societies are feeble because we do not take them 
seriously. It should be a recognized offense, and one not 
to be condoned by platitudinous compliments, to deliver 
an address and say nothing. Have not a hundred or so 
members who have traveled as many miles a right to 
reproach bitterly a speaker who wastes their time by say- 
ing nothing or insults their intelligence with an address 
that he has been too lazy to prepare with care? He 
should be compelled to make the hundred 100-mile trips 
himself as a penace for his effrontery and folly. 

But these are days when we regard criminality with 
leniency, as a weakness, symptomatic of a disease, and 
not as an offense. So we must bridle our resentment 
and admit that it is impossible to visit’ on the offender 
all the burden of his grevious offending. We must be 
content to let him continue to owe a debt to his more 
conscientious fellow-citizens. Perhaps the author of a 
poor article believes he is doing the public a service, for 
what is a light to a bat is darkness to a man. 

If our societies were all they should be, why should we 
begrudge them our money, for indeed it is only a few 
dollars we are asked to give to progress and to inspira- 
tion? For what else do we live except to move forward 
and to dream? Surely it is not a vegetating life with- 
out hope or progress that we seek. 

Middle Western Crops and the 
Coal Markets 


The outlook for wheat in Indiana and Iltinois is en- 
couraging, and the farmers are getting a good start with 
corn. The smaller crops are also looking better than 
usual, so that unless conditions later are adverse there 
should be an abundance of money in the Middle West this 
fall. This will undoubtedly have a tendency to stimulate 
industrial and business conditions generally and be of 
material assistance to the coal operators 

A promising sign is further noticed in the tendency of 
shippers to withhold free coal from the Western markets ; 
most operators have gaged their output exactly to meet 
the current demand, and this has been one of the main 
factors in causing high prices for screenings. 

& 
Pennsylvania’s Anthracite Tax 

The Pennsylvania Legislature has just concluded its 
sessions, and the coal companies as usual have watched its 
deliberations with much interest. Probably the most im- 
portant piece of legislation enacted was a new anthracite 
tax law, which retains the old figure of 214 per cent. on 
the market value at the mines, but is essentially different 
from the original act in that it makes a new division of 
the proceeds from the tax levy. Under the new law 50 per 
cent. will revert directly to the state for road develop- 
ment throughout the commonwealth and the remainder 
will go to the county which produced the coal. A bill was 
introduced to repeal the old act, but it was not heard from. 

The passing of this new act shows that the legislators 
must feel secure as to the constitutionality of the new 
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law. As will be recalled, the validity of the old act is 
now being contested, and it was expected that the Supreme 
Court would fix a time during the past week for hearing 
an appeal from the decision of the Dauphin County 
court, which sustained it. But the Supreme Court ad- 
journed without fixing a date, and it now seems that a 
decision is far in the future. 

“3 


Nullification 

A sister state, Pennsylvania, scorning all the sentiment 
of the times for a just distribution of the burdens of 
government, has put a tax on anthracite with the express 
purpose of making New York State pay the major part 
of it. It is not laid for the benefit of those subject to 
the peculiar drawbacks and dangers of the industry, or 
why should the whole state receive a part of it? 

It is purely a steal, and the offense is not mitigated 
by any desire of self-protection, which is the alleged cause 
of most tariff. It is for revenue only, the purpose being 
to make the people of New York State, rich and poor, 
pay tax in the State of Pennsylvania. 

As an attempt to enable one state to pay its bills by 
taxing the consumption in another state, it is practically 
nullification. The courts may not so rule, and from a 
legal point of view they may be right. But there is a 
larger sense in which the anthracite tax is an offense 
against the Union. 


Anthracite Production Slow 


The production of anthracite in May reflected the in- 
dustrial depression in many lines of business and was 
not equal to that of May a year ago. Shipments of 
anthracite in May, 1914, amounted to 6,281,553 tons, but 
it is probable that they fell below 6,000,000 tons last 
month. 

According to the record of the Bureau of Anthracite 
Statistics shipments for the first four months of 1915 
were 52,809 tons less than shipments for the first four 
months of 1914. When May is included the shipments 
for the five months of 1915 will probably be from 350,000 
to 400,000 tons less than for the corresponding period 


in 1914. 


Fishponds and Temperance 

The Donohoe Coke Co. has a large reservoir, which it 
stocked with fish three years ago. The fishing rights in 
this pond were recently sold to the Greenwald Temper- 
ance Society for the exclusive use of members. No one 
can join the society without signing the pledge. But those 
who won’t sign it say, What is fishing without a bottle? 

Bathhouses in Mansas 

The legislature in Kansas has passed House Bill 1033, 
providing that all mines must be equipped with bath- 
houses, which must contain several shower baths, also a 
locker for each miner. Kansas is progressive as usual. 

The July 3 issue of Coat AcE will be devoted entire- 
ly to coke and its byproducts. All of our readers are in- 
vited to contribute articles dealing with some phase cf 
coke manufacture. Manuscripts should be in our hands 
by June 24, or sooner, 
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Mining Laws and Legislation 


Letter No. 4—I was much interested and somewhat 
amused at the letter of I. C. Parfitt, Coan Aan, Apr. 10, 
p. 651, in which he seems to have had some difficulty in 
interpreting the meaning of that section of the bituminous 
law of Pennsylvania relating to the legal responsibility 
of the assistant mine foreman. 

Apparently Mr. Parfitt thinks that because the as- 
sistant foreman works under the instructions of the mine 
foreman he is not personally responsible for the results 
of his action. When the present bituminous mine law 
was framed it was well known that the majority of the 
mines were so extensive that it was impossible for the 
mine foreman to visit all the men in their working- 
places every day. For this reason the clause was inserted 
in the law giving the foreman “the right to employ 
a sufficient number of competent persons to act as his 
assistants,” stating further that they “shall act under his 
instructions in carrying out the provisions of this act.” 

It will be readily agreed that an assistant must always 
work under the instructions of his superior in office. 
In my opinion, however, this does not relieve the assistant 
of his personal responsibility in carrying out his orders. 
As I understand the law, both the mine foreman and his 
assistants are personally responsible—the mine foreman 
for the orders given to his assistants, and the assistants 
for the faithful performance of the same. Certainly the 
mine foreman cannot be held responsible for any careless- 
ness or personal neglect on the part of one of his 
assistants, He can be held responsible only for the orders 
he issues and for the employment of those he believes to 
be competent men to act as his assistants. 

I do not think for a moment that. any mine foreman 
would attempt to hide behind his assistants or throw a 
responsibility that was his own on the other man’s 
shoulders. When a mine foreman employs an assistant, 
he does so believing that he is capable of assuming the 
responsibility for the district placed in his charge. One 
might gather from Mr. Parfitt’s remarks that he regarded 
the mine foreman as a mere figurehead who is authorized 
by law to employ a sufficient number of assistants to 
perform the work that was properly his own. Anyone 
familiar with the situation, however, knows that the mine 
foreman of a large mine has a hundred and one things 
to look after besides personally visiting the men in 
their working-places. 

I believe the mine foreman should visit and carefully 
inspect certain portions of the mine every day himself, 
but his attention should be given mostly to those portions 
of the mine and to those matters requiring his personal 
oversight. There are no “figureheads” under ground and 
no place for them. The company pays the mine foreman 
a good price for knowing what has to be done and what 
men are best adapted to perform different classes of 
work. Each assistant and each workman employed in 
the mine is paid in proportion to his responsibility and 
the class of work he performs. 
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I might sum up by saying that in my opinion an 
assistant foreman is held legally responsible for anything 
that goes wrong in his district owing to his own neglect 
or carelessness in the performance of his duties of in- 
spection. No judge or jury would convict a mine foreman 
for an accident arising from the carelessness or neglect 
of an assistant foreman, who must be responsible, as I 
said before, for the faithful performance of the duties 
laid upon him. 

Tuomas HocGartu. 

Burgettstown, Penn. 


Longwall in Pittsburgh Seam 


Letter No. 9—I have followed with a great deal of in- 
terest the discussion of the question of whether the No. 
8 or Pittsburgh seam can be worked successfully by tthe 
longwall method of mining. Inasmuch as I have had ex- 
perience in working this seam and have studied its char- 
acter and that of the overlying strata, I want to say that 
my conclusion is that the No. 8 seam cannot be worked 
profitably on the longwall advancing system. 

For many years I was in charge of longwall work in 
our mines and visited a number of other mines that were 
being worked on the same plan. Some of the mines 
visited had a very tender roof, but were worked with 
profit to the operator. Where the roof was tender, the 
longwall face was always carried forward in steps (see 
Fig. 3, Letter No. 8, May 29, p. 940), so as to prevent the 
formation of a continuous break that would destroy 
the action of the roof, which is so necessary in the long- 
wall system. In our mines each working place was kept 
15 ft. in advance of that next following. The roof being 
tender, a break only extends as far as the steps, which ar- 
rest its progress. By this means, a general subsidence of 
the roof along the entire longwall face is prevented. In 
these mines the tender roof extended a good many yards 
above the seam itself, which is not the case in the No. 8 
seam, where the tender roof extends only to the lime- 
stone—a distance that varies in different parts of the Ohio 
field, not exceeding 5 ft. in some places. 

In considering the question of longwall, it is im- 
portant to remember that the strata overlying the No. 8 
seam is not at all suitable for packing material, because 
it crumbles quickly, especially if it is damp, which is the 
usual condition. For this reason the packwalls would 
not stand the pressure necessary to break the limestone, 
and as a result the roads leading to the face would be 
entirely lost and the working places would soon cave, 
when it would be found practically impossible to keep the 
work open. 

teferring to the longwall retreating method proposed 


by John Oldroyd in Letter No. 7, May 15, p. 859, for: 


working this seam, I would say that practically all the 
coal could be extracted by this system, but few operators 
would care to adopt the retreating method owing to the 
length of time required to extend the entries to the prop- 
erty line. The retreating method of longwall not only 
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possesses the disadvantage of late returns on the invest- 
ment, but the operator in most cases is not in a position 
to buy all the coal he desires at the commencement of 
operations and must wait until his returns enable him to 
make a further investment, which is not possible in the 
longwall-retreating system. The working of future ac- 
quisitions would require the sinking of new shafts and 
the providing of another surface plant and equipment. 

At the present time there is not more than 60 per cent. 
of the coal extracted in a majority of the mines working 
the No. 8 seam in the Ohio field. No one will deny that 
it is shameful to admit that more than one-third of the 
coal must be left in the mine in working this seam, and 
it goes without saying that some other method than that 
in present use must be adopted whereby more coal can be 
recovered. 

I would suggest, briefly, that the plan might be tried 
of driving double rooms, say 32 ft. wide, as shown in 
the accompanying figure, the room necks being driven 8 
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PROPOSED PLAN OF WorKING No. 8 SEAM 


ft. wide, a distance of 7 yd., leaving a 16-ft. entry stump 
between the openings. A track is laid along the straight 
rib on each side of the room, and a 32-ft. breast is driven 
up a distance depending on the conditions in any case. 
When the room has reached its limit, the 16-ft. pillar be- 
tween the room and the one next adjoining is cut across at 
the face and the room pillar drawn back by taking a 5- 
ft. skip along the rib, using for this purpose a shortwall 
machine. When driving up the rooms all the waste is 
thrown into the center between the two tracks, which 
leaves the ribs clear and enabies them to be drawn back 
readily. 

I have outlined in the figure the general plan of this 
work. The butt-entries are driven 10 ft. wide with a 
pillar 8 yd. wide between them. When all the rooms 
of a pair of butt-entries are driven up, and the room pil- 
lars drawn back as far as the entry stumps, the work 
of drawing back the entry pillars and entry stumps is 
commenced. As shown in the figure, this work of drawing 
the entry pillars is started from the inby end or head 
of the entry on the retreating plan. 

I believe that this method or a similar one will enable 
95 per cent. of the coal to be extracted. The driving of 
wide rooms will produce a much larger percentage of 
lump coal. It will generally be found that two shots 
will be all that is required to break down the coal in a 
32-ft. breast. 

In drawing back the entry pillars and stumps, cribs 
should be used and switches laid at the face, as shown in 
the sketch. The cribs can be removed and used again 
repeatedly as the work progresses; likewise also the posts, 
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which are set in two or three rows along the face of 
the pillars. It is important that these cribs and posts 
should not be drawn too rapidly,in order to prevent the 
roof from breaking over the pillars. A Sylat post puller 
should be used for drawing the timber. This machine 
allows the man to stand in a safe place a number of feet 
away from the post he is drawing. The cribs should be 
made of hardwood, each stick measuring 2 ft. in length 
and 8x8 in. in section. When building a crib, the first 
stick must be laid on a few shovelfuls of fine dirt, so as 
to provide for its ready removal when desired. 
Harry Marson. 
Wolf Run, Ohio. 


cS 
The Mine Car Question 


Letter No. 2—Manufacturers and mining men gener- 
ally have doubtless read with interest the article by R. Z. 
Virgin, Coat Acre, May 1, p. 752, relating to mine cars 
and the changes that have taken place in their construc- 
tion during the past few years. I notice that Samuel 
Dean has drawn attention to the same subject and has 
suggested a discussion of the question to bring out more 
clearly the conditions that must be met and the require- 
ments of mine cars for good service. This inquiry of 
Samuel Dean appeared in Coat AGE, May 22, p. 904, and 
in the same issue, p. 900, was an interesting letter by 
P. F. Lynch, superintendent of Cross Mountain Coal Co., 
Briceville, Tenn. Discussions of this sort should prove 
very profitable both to the makers of mining equipment 
and to coal operators and mine superintendents. 

Mr. Virgin’s remarks are undoubtedly, for the most 
part, well founded. In the past few years there has been 
a tendency toward an extreme “battleship” type of mine- 
car construction at a great many mines. There has natur- 
ally followed a train of evils such as mentioned by Mr. 
Virgin; namely, the increased difficulty of handling the 
cars in the mine at the working face, the necessity for 
heavier locomotives to haul the cars and the requirements 
for heavier rails, and finally an increased cost of maintain- 
ing the roads in good condition. We have recently noticed, 
however, a tendency on the part of the more progressive 
mining men to get back to a lighter form of car for mine 
use—one that is especially adapted to the most economical 
handling of the coal under the particular conditions 
existing in their mines. As a consequence, the capacity of 
the cars, their length, width and height, size of wheels 
and track-gage are specified to conform to the conditions 
existing in the seam from which the coal is mined. 

In considering this question, it is important not to 
vverlook the changes in conditions with respect to under- 
ground haulage that have taken place during the past 
few years. In most mines mule haulage has been sup- 
planted by some form of rope or locomotive haulage, elec- 
tric or compressed-air locomotives being largely used on 
main-haulage roads. These changes demand a corre- 
sponding change in the character of the mine car and its 
equipment in order to obtain the greatest benefit and 
operate the system with the most economy. 

While a mule can haul a certain tonnage per hour under 
given mining conditions and a light mine car built with 
a simple truck will stand up under the strain imposed 
by such a method of transportation, it must be remem- 
bered that under the increased tonnage hauled per hour 
where mechanical haulage is employed the same car will 
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not prove adequate, and as a consequence the cost of main- 
tenance is greatly increased, repairs being more frequent 
and the life of the car being greatly diminished. 

Practical mining men know that when a powerful loco- 
motive is employed larger trips are hauled, and the con- 
sequent strain and jerks to which the cars are subjected 
soon send them to the repair shops and it is not long be- 
fore they are relegated to the scrap heap. Again, the 
increased speed of hauling the cars is wasteful of the oil, 
which is threwn from the journals unless an improved 
form of car-wheel is adopted. The old-fashioned wheels 
are cut out, as a rule, in a few trips and become un- 
serviceable. 

To meet these arduous conditions requires an increased 
size and strength of the drawbars and other irons with 
which the car is equipped, and in many cases channel bars 
must be employed to give greater strength and rigidity to 
the cars. The manufacturers of car-wheels have sought 
to develop a type of wheel that will stand the increased 
severity of the service and carry the heavier loads at the 
greater speed without cutting out the wheels and with 
the greatest possible saving of power. 

The roller-bearing wheel, in its present state of develop- 
ment, is the result of these efforts of car-wheel manufac- 
turers. It is true that a set of four wheels of this type, 
for a 42-in. track-gage, the wheels being 16 in. in diameter 
and set on 2-in. axles, will weigh with boses and bearings 
complete 125 lb. more per set than the simple type of 
truck formerly used, which is approximately an increase 
of 25 per cent. in the weight of the truck. But for this 
increased weight in the truck there is gained the decided 
advantage that the drawbar pull is reduced from 30 or 40 
lb. per ton to as low as 11 lb. per ton of load hauled. This 
alone shows a total saving in power of from 60 to 70 per 
cent. The wheels will also run from 6 to 18 months with- 
out regreasing and will not cut out in the hub at any 
speed or length of haul. 

The improved equipment of roller-bearing wheels, per- 
mitting the easy starting of the car, makes the proposition 
of handling the cars by hand in the rooms and working 
places a very simple one and is an important factor in 
increasing the daily output from each working place. It 
may be stated with certainty that the results obtained by 
the adoption of this improved equipment in mine cars 
fully justify the additional weight of the trucks and the 
increase in first cost of the equipment. 

W. F. DANIELS, 
Enterprise Foundry & Machine Works. 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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Stopping Payroll Leaks 


Letter No. 4—It is commonly recognized in all mining 
communities today that producers of coal must look 
carefully to the cost of operating their mines. It 
is well known that the daily tonnage of a mine has a 
direct and powerful influence on the cost-sheet. Keen 
competition, however, has developed the fact that 
tonnage is not the only factor to be considered in re- 
lation to the cost of coal production. 

Competition in the coal industry has necessitated a 
most careful preparation of the coal shipped to market. 
This is especially true in respect to the larger sizes of coal 
shipments. Again, the quality of the coal or its heat 
value is another determining factor in its selling price. 
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Goal is now largely purchased by contract based on the 
heat units of the coal per ton as determined by analysis. 
These conditions affect the coal miner and laborer 
equally with the operator. It is therefore a matter of 
great importance to all concerned to consider carefully 
what can be done to reduce the cost of operation and 
increase the value of the product. In this connection, 
I was glad to see the reference made by F. M., in 
Letter No. 3, Coat AGE, May 22, p. 901, where he draws. 
attention to a few of the “small items” that are so 
generally lost sight of in the operation of a mine. 

I desire to refer briefly to one or two points of mis- 
management that are of frequent occurrence in the 
mining of coal. I want to say first of all that the sell- 
ing price of coal on the market does not dominate the 
conditions in a mine as much as the system of mining 
employed in the extraction of the coal. It is well known 
that market conditions vary. At times the demand for 
coal so far exceeds the supply that all mines are operated 
at their full capacity and every effort is made to produce 
a large output. At such times the demand for coal 
almost completely absorbs every other interest and things 
that should receive attention underground are neglected. 

A little sober reflection will convince any practical 
mining man that this condition is wrong, as far as the 
cost-sheet is concerned. It is when the times are good 
that provision should be made for the carrying out of 
plans that will insure a more regular output in the 
future working of the mine. 
prospecting should then be performed and the required 
amount of narrow work pushed forward with great 
energy. 

As a rule when the times are good and the demand 
for coal is urgent work is abandoned on the low coal and 
frequently pillar work is neglected, while the most atten- 
tion is given to the thick coal. Would it not be better 
to give the same attention, as far as practicable, to ali 
sections of the mine, with a view to its future develop- 
ment and keeping the workings generally well cleaned 
up? The extra expense attending many of these operations 
can be better borne when times are good than when the 
demand for coal is slack. 

It seems only natural to consider that when times are 
poor the cost-sheet could be much reduced by giving 
more attention to the working of wide rooms and thicker 
coal where the best quality of lump coal can be produced 
at a small expense of labor. If necessary, at such times, 
stop all narrow work and all unnecessary day work. 
Due consideration should be given to the fact that when 
times are poor it is often possible to secure both labor 
and material at a reduced cost, and for this reason 
necessary development work can often be projected to 
advantage. I have often observed that the general 
tendency of operators in a dull season is to retrench 
and refuse to do such work until the approach of better 
times, when it is frequently difficult to secure the needed 
labor and material promptly as required. 

I recall one instance when the mine where I was work- 
ing only ran about eight or ten days in the month 
throughout the winter. Prospects improved on the ap- 
proach of spring, and with a new contract in sight word 
was sent into the mine requiring a certain number of 
ears of screen coal. This was wanted at once for sample 
coal. 
supply more than half of the number of cars required 


The necessary work of 


It was found, however, that it was impossible to- 
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of this kind of coal. An investigation was started to 
ascertain the reason for this and developed the fact 
shortly that the fault lay in the underground planning 
and development. 

At first miners were blamed for not drilling the holes 
in the proper location for blasting, using too much 
powder, not undercutting or shearing their coal so as 
to give a shot the opportunity to perform its work and 
finally for the practice of shooting coal from the face 
before cleaning up the coal of a previous shot. All 
of these causes, it is clear, help to produce much fine 
coal and slack. 

I believe, however, that the mine officials were more 
to blame for the overproduction of slack and fine coal 
than the miners themselves. Investigation showed that, 
in one fireboss section, out of 43 working places there 
were 25 employed on narrow work or entry driving, 
while five of the rooms also had to be driven narrow 
owing to bad roof and could not be cut with the ma- 
chines, but must be worked by pick miners. This left 
only 13 wide rooms in this section containing 43 
working places. Beside all this there were, in the same 
section, 18 cut-throughs being driven, which greatly in- 
creased the amount of fine coal and slack. No argument 
is required to show that this was a case of mismanagement 
and little foresight in planning and carrying on the 
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work underground. It was found that at least 50 wide 
rooms could have been turned and put in condition for 
a good output of coal when needed. 

Frequently the mistake is made of abandoning certain 
sections of a mine for work in other sections because of 
certain market requirements. In some instances rails, 
ties, posts, wire, pipe lines and other equipment are 
withdrawn for use in another section of the mine, only 
to be replaced later when work is resumed in the section 
from which they were taken. 

While it is readily agreed that such a proceeding may 
be necessary to some extent under certain conditions, it 
is clear to all that every effort should be made to avoid 
such an exigency. The abandonment of a section of the 
mine before it is completely finished most always means 
au increased expense to clean up the rooms and roadways 
and equip the section again for work. Experience 
teaches that coal can always be mined more easily, and 
with less expense and greater safety, when the work is 
continued until the extraction is complete. I have worked 
at mines where certain sections have been abandoned once 
or twice before the pillars were finally drawn. In my 
opinion such practice is careless, expensive and dangerous 
in coal mining. 

Us a hoa 

Curtisville, Penn. 
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By J. T. Brarp 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Molecular Theory of Matter—Chemical investigations have 
led to the accepted conclusion that all matter is composed of 
minute particles called molecules, the molecule being con- 
sidered the smallest division of which the matter is capable 
without destroying its identity. ; 

Theory further assumes that the molecule is composed of 
two or more atoms, like or unlike, but bound together by a 
force of attraction for each other known as affinity. Each of 
these combined atoms represents an element or a particular 
kind of matter and their combination as molecules diversifies 
matter and creates substances of various nature and kind. 


Atomic Weight—Atomic weight is simply relative. The 
atom of each element has a weight peculiar to that element, 
referred to the weight of the hydrogen atom as unity. 


Molecular Weight—The molecular weight of a substance is 
equal to the sum of the atomic weights of the elements of 
which it is composed. These elements combine in fixed pro- 
portions, which are determined by the number of atoms that 
saturate each other or the “valences” of the elements. 


Valence or Valency—The valence of an element is a term 
used to express its combining power in relation to the number 
of atoms of hydrogen (the assumed unit) or its equivalent 
required to satisfy the affinity. For example, two atoms of 
hydrogen are required to saturate a single atom of oxygen, 
and the valence of hydrogen being one, the valence of oxygen 
is two. The reaction is expressed by the chemical equation 

2H, + O2. = 2 HO. 

There are many elements, however, that do not unite with 
hydrogen and to determine their valency it is necessary to 
compare them with other elements that combine with them 
and whose valence is known. For this purpose the elements 
oxygen and chlorine are most convenient. The valence of 
oxygen, as shown above is two. The valence of chlorine is 
one, since one atom of hydrogen completely saturates one 


atom of chlorine. 
Bet Cl, = 2 HCly 

The element calcium combines both with oxygen and with 
chlorine but not with hydrogen alone. Its valence is two 
as shown by the following equations: 

Cas + O. = 2 CaO 
Cag + 2 Cle = 2 CaCle. 

The valence of most elements is not absolute but changes, 
often by two and frequently by successive units. For example, 
ealcium has a valence of two and four; gold, one and three; 
copper, one and two; iron, two, three, four and six; while 
nitrogen forms the following series of oxides: 

N,0, N2Oo, N2Os, N20,, N20. 

Classification of Elements by WValence—Owing to the 
change in valency exhibited by many elements it is not pos- 
sible to make an unvarying classification in this respect. For 
the sake of convenience, however, many of the elements are 
designated as univalent, bivalent, trivalent, quadrivalent, etc.; 
or aS monads, dyads, triads, tetrads, pentads, hexads, etc., 
according as they exhibit valencies of one, two, three, four, 
five, six, etc., in combining with other elements. 
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A Chemical Compound—A chemical compound is a _ sub- 
stance composed of molecules formed by the chemical union 
of two or more unlike atoms. In a chemical compound the 
elements are always combined in fixed proportions and the 
substance has fixed properties that are always the same. 


A Mechanical Mixture—A mechanical mixture is composed 
of unlike substances mixed together in any proportion and 
not chemically combined. The properties of such a mixture 
vary with the kind and proportion of the substances of which 
it is formed. 

The atmosphere is a mechanical mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen. Although the proportion of these gases is practi- 
cally always the same in pure air, the gases are only mixed 
and do not combine with each other. 

Acids, Bases and Salts—Chemistry considers three general 
classes or conditions of matter, which make the substance 
either an acid, a base, or a salt. 

Briefly and plainly stated, an acid is a substance that dis- 
sociates in aqueous solution yielding hydrogen ions. 

A base is a compound capable of reacting with an acid to 
produce a salt. It is an alkaline metallic oxide. 

A salt is a_ generally neutral compound formed by the 
union of an acid and a base. 

In general the nature of an acid is the direct opposite to 
that of a base. In combination they neutralize each other, 
forming a neutral salt and water. The distinguishing charaec- 
teristics of all acids are: 1. The sour taste. 2. The turning of 
blue litmus red. 3. The evolution of hydrogen by contact with 
a metal. 

A number of acids are formed by the direct union of hydro- 
gen with another element; as hydrochloric acid (HCl); hydro- 
gen sulphide (HS). Other acids are formed by the union of 
two radicals—the hydrogen radical or hydroxyl (HO) and an 
acid radical; or they may be considered as the result of the 
addition of water (HO) to an anhydrous acid (anhydride). 

In the first instance, the formation is as follows: 


Hydrogen Tadicnl sna crus lle ore. cil aeiieese Mente etme a 2(HO) 


Ald. radical sxe aves eis Sra tyes Srey a7 ie hee tederaiche SO, 
SuULPRUricHaclneeee eeret cee e e e ess aeke H.SO, 

Or, again, the formation may be regarded thus: 
Witter <tieieuieae ee AMG RPST HOES ceo v NGA sais sailed) ee cis lw take imiet vlepaiuRotas H,O 
SulphuristanMyGiiGemwe piers kee weiss ¢ iisclt Pie SO, 
Sulphuricta cies sortkstshee soles + ceeds ahaa <r H.SO, 


Oxides—Nearly all the elements unite with oxygen to form 
oxides, but the affinity for oxygen is stronger in some cases 
than in others. When the affinity of the elements for each 
other is strong the compound formed is more stable than 
when the affinity is weak, 

A monoxide is formed when the molecule contains but one 
atom of oxygen; as for example, carbon monoxide (CO). 

A dioxide is formed when the molecule contains twe atoms 
of oxygen, as carbon dioxide (COs). 

A trioxide contains three atoms of oxygen. 
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A Question in Mechanics 


There is an interesting problem in regard to balancing 
a given weight on a plane having a given inclination, 
which has excited considerable interest and I would 
like to see the same answered in Coat AgE. The ques- 
tion is as follows: 

Referring to the accompanying figure, find what 
weight or downward pull P will ‘support a weight W 
= 25 lb. on an incline making an angle of 30 deg. with 
the horizontal when the 
pulley Z is at such a 
height H above the foot 
of the incline that the rope 
supporting the weight W 
and running over the pul- 
ley LZ is not parallel to 
the inchne. It will be ob- 
served that the ratio be- 
tween the weight W and 
the balancing pull P is 
not constant, since the an- 
gle that the rope makes 
with the incline constantly 
changes, according to the position of the weight on the 
incline. 





Fd it, i 
Seattle, Wash. 





As correspondent states, the angle that the rope makes 
with the incline is constantly changing. For this rea- 
son it is impossible to get any simple expression for the 
ratio of the weight moving on the incline to the balancing 
pull. 

Referring to the accompanying figure, let FJ be the 
inchne on which the weight W (25 lb.) is supported by 
the rope that passes over the pulley L, the balancing 
weight being shown at P. Assume the radii of the weight, 
ball or wheel W and the pulley ZL to be # and r, respec- 
tively. Call the horizontal distance from the foot of the 
incline to the center of the pulley d, and the horizontal 
distance from the foot of the incline to the center of 
the weight «. Then the horizontal distance from the cen- 
ter of W to Pisd + r—«a. 

Now, it is possible to find the distance #, which deter- 
mines the position of the weight W, for any assumed 
angle that the rope makes with the vertical or the angle 
of contact on the pulley. For example, taking the angle 
of contact on the pulley as 45 deg., as indicated in the 
figure, the horizontal distance from the foot of the in- 
cline to the center of the weight or the distance wx is 
found by applying the principles of geometry; thus, 

ms 
jan 3 (45°) 
But, since the tangent of 45° = 1 and tan 14 (45°) = 


tan 22° 30’ = 0.414, and assuming the following values, 
which are known or can be found: H = 64 ft., d = 5 


x=(d+7r) —|# —h+ |i 452 
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ft. R = 5 ft, r = 4 ft., we have, by substituting these 
values in the above equation, 


q 
But by the principles of geometry 
R ane 
i= (2 + nas tan 30 
h= (« + acl O67 = 10.01 ie ae ee 


Then, substituting this value of h in the previous equa- 
tion, we find for the value of z , 
ta + 5.77 


ze = 5.34 + 0.57 
a(1— 0.577) = 5.84 + 5.77 
0.42350 =s— ei 
Oy eg 


Finally, to find the distance /’n (see figure) measured 

on the incline from its foot to the weight W, we have 
e+ RX sin 30° 26.26+ 5 X 0.5 at 

iin = ~~, 30. ORO ee 

The weight required to balance 25 lb. in this posi- 
tion on the incline is now found from the triangle of 
forces ABC, shown in the figure, and which corresponds 
to the triangle abc indicated just below it on the incline. 
In the triangle of forces ABC, AB = 25 lb., and the 
angles are A = 30°, B = 45°, while the external angle 
C is equal to the sum of the other two interior angles A 
and B, or 30 + 45 = 75 deg. The side BC, drawn par- 
allel to the rope supporting W, represents the pull re- 
quired to balance that weight in this position on the in- 





cline. Hence, 
+ 9(\° = 5 vate 
BO = ABS aD hae p=-ws 30 
Iv = 4 J See OS Ol = ERT EO 
sin Td sin 7d 
ee 
= 25 = 12.94 7d. 
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This problem although interesting is of value only as a 
mathematical drill. 
a 
Am Klectrical Question 


Assuming that a man is in contact with a live wire 
and it is necessary to short-circuit the current in order 
to rescue the man, should this be done between the man 
and the power station or just beyond the man; or will 
it make any difference ? 

A. P. CAUDELL. 

Hannastown, Penn. 





The current may be short-circuited with practically 


the same result on either side of the man, but as close ° 


to him as practicable. The small resistance represented 
by the short length of trolley wire between these two 
points is so slight comparatively that it is neghgible. It 
is more important to make the short-circuit as quickly as 
possible at the most convenient point close to the man. 
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Connellsville—The Connellsville coke trade shows a pro- 
duction and output decidedly increased from previous figures. 
The production and shipments recently reached 305,000 tons, 
being a record for the present year. One thousand four hun- 
dred idle ovens were recently fired, most of which were 
non-productive until the present. 


Uniontown—tThe H. C. Frick Coke Co. has fired 1090 ovens 
since May 20. This firm has been operating on a 63 per cent. 
basis, but for the last two weeks has been working its men 
six days each week. It is understood that a stock of coke 
is being accumulated. 


Quemahoning—M. L. Reiman and Luther T. Gardner, of 
Johnstown, have secured options from 25 farmers of Quema- 
honing Township, Somerset County, for something like 3000 
acres of coal lands, which they expect to dispose of to Ray- 
mond Havemeyer, of the American Sugar Co., who recently 
inspected the tract. The tract extends from Quemahoning 
Dam site to Stoyestown and Hooversville and adjoins the 
property owned by the Federal Coal Co., the Quemahoning 
Coal Co. and the Randolph Coal Co. It is possible that the 
deal will be consumated within the next week or so when a 
corps of engineers will be put to work on the tract. It is 
said that Mr. Havemeyer has an option on some 500 acres of 
coal located near the Quemahoning Dam that adjoins the 
property about to be taken over. 


Seottdale—Arrangements have been made for reopening 
the Strickler Works, in Mt. Pleasant Township, Westmoreland 
County, after a complete shutdown of many months. The 
plant is owned by J. A. Strickler, banker and coal operator 
of Wilkinsburg, Penn. 


Bentleyville—The Pittsburgh Westmoreland Coal & Coke 
Co. at this place is constructing a new and uptodate lamp 
house on the foundation of the one recently destroyed by fire 
and explosion. The new structure will be of brick and con- 
erete and will be thoroughly fireproof. New equipment will 
be installed. 

WEST VIRGINIA ; 

Huntington—May was one of the greatest coal loading 
months in the history of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. Up to 
the 28th of the month 1,797,590 tons had been loaded, and it 
is believed that when figures are all in they will show that 
over 2,000,000 tons were shipped. During the first half of 
May 16.3 per cent. more coal was taken out of the field than 
during a corresponding period of last year, and this with a 
reduction of 6.2 per cent. in the railroad pay roll. 


Wheeling—Andrew Ferari, of Wheeling, recently appeared 
by counsel before Judge Robert M. Addleman and asked for 
a receiver for the Parisian Coal Co. in which he is a partner. 
The judge postponed action until the opening of the June 
term of court, and suggested that in the meantime the part- 
ners get together and compose their difficulties. 


Bluefield—The entry of Italy into the European war is 
already having its effect in the coal operations throughout 
the Norfolk & Western territory, and it is feared that the 
departure of many of these men will seriously cripple opera- 
tions which have been retarded for several weeks on account 
of a searcity of labor. It is believed that one-fourth of the 
coal miners employed in this field are Italians, 45 per cent. 
of which are of the reservist class. 

TENNESSEE 

Knoxville—The Tennessee Legislature has just passed an 
act that provides for removing 500 of the 800 convicts from 
the state mine and coke ovens during the summer months and 
working them on the roads. This will tend to make better 
roads and less competition in the coal market when there is 
practically no demand for large quantities of coal. The 3800 
convicts kept at the mine during the summer are considered 
to be what is sufficient only to keep the plant in proper work- 
ing condition and keep up with what contracts have to be 
filled in the summer months. This operation is what is com- 
monly known as the Brushy Mountain mine and is located 
near Petros, on the Harriman & Northeastern R.R., which is 
operated by the Queen & Crescent. A few of the convicts have 
already been put to work on the roads near Petros, and the 
balance of the 500 will be taken from the mine as fast as the 
necessary equipment can be provided for working and caring 
for them on the roads throughout the state and contracts 
made with the various counties to use them. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—Four hundred more coal miners will go to work 
when the Pultney mine of the George M. Jones Co., south of 
the city limits, starts operation after an idleness of 14 months. 
Machine men are now in the mine preparing for the resump- 
tion of work. This mine is one of the largest in this section 
of the country. 
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Flushing—Seventy-five miners employed in the Tunnell 
mine were imprisoned recently when the timbers at the pit 


mouth gave way, allowing the entry to fall in. The men 
escaped through an air shaft a mile distant. The timber sup- 
porting the pit mouth had decayed badly during the 14 


months’ strike, and finally gave way. 


Columbus—New mining safety problems confront State 
Mine Commissioner John M. Roan as the result of the prospec- 
tive opening of eastern Ohio mines, which have not been 
worked for more than a year, the longest period of idleness 
in the state’s history. Commissioner Roan is making a thor- 
ough survey of the every mine before permission to resume 
operations is granted. Most mines will not start for a week 
or more it is said. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—The Supreme Court of Indiana, in a case in 
which the Jacksonville Coal & Coke Co. was interested re- 
cently decided that a mining company must leave sufficient 
support in a mine for the soil above although it is not required 
that the support be sufficient to carry heavy buildings placed 
on it by the owner of the surface. The suit was for damages 
because the land settled owing, it was alleged, to the negligent 
manner in which the coal was mined underneath. 


ILLINOIS 


LincolIn—A receiver has been appointed for the Latham 
Mining Co. of Lincoln, following a foreclosure suit filed by 
the Sangamon Loan & Trust Co. The mining company has 
failed to redeem a large part of $60,000 bonded indebtedness. 


Dunfermline—The operation of the Dunfermline mine of 
the Big Creek Coal Co. was assured for several years by the 
closing of leases on 550 acres of land. These leases were 
recently consummated and the shortest of them runs for 15 
years. 
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Nanaimo, B. C.—Volunteer rescuers on May 28 entered 
the lower workings of the Reserve mine of the Western Fuel 
Co. in search of the bodies of 19 miners who were entombed 
on the night of May 27, by an explosion of gas. The bodies 
of three miners were recovered as well as a fourth man who 
was so badly injured that he is not expected to live. Scant 
hope was entertained that any of the entombed men could 
be rescued alive, and the mine officials turned their attention 
to restoring the system of ventilation. 
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Cc. C. Scott has been named to succeed E. E. Russell as mine 
foreman at Flat Top mine, the appointment having been made 
by Governor Henderson recently. 


George M. Isaacs, who was formerly with the W. J. Hamil- 
ton Coal Co. and its successor the Maple Hill Coal Co. for 11 


‘years, has taken a position as Indiana salesman for the Poca- 


hontas Coal Sales Co. of Detroit. 


W. D. Roberts, of Huntington, W. Va., has written a book 
entitled “Logan County Coal.” The reason for this production 
is to further a campaign of education among the large users 
of coal to the economic necessities that the producer should 
be paid a better price. 


Richard Krapf, outside foreman at the Phoenix Park Col- 
liery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., has 
resigned his position to become coal inspector of the sales 
department of the Maderia-Hill Co. He will be connected 
with the Pottsville offices and will make his residence there. 


W. H. Clingerman, president of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
recently received a painful injury in one eye, while returning 
to Scottdale from one of the mines, in an automobile. A 
branch of an overhanging tree whipped against Mr. Clinger- 
man’s face with great force, and one eye was seriously cut. 
His physicians have ordered complete rest for both eyes during 
several days. 


R. A. Shiflett, better known in the mining regions of East 
Tennessee as Bob Shiflett, recently received from the Governor 
his commission as chief mine inspector, succeeding George 
Sylvestor, appointed four years ago. Mr. Shiflett served in 
the capacity of mine inspector for a four-year term under 
MeMillim. Again a similar term during the Frazier admin- 
istration, and still again under ex-Governor Patterson. 
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Merton A. Pocock has been appointed district sales man- 
ager for the territory included in the States of Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota by the Terry Steam Turbine 
Co. His office is 400 Endicott Building, St. Paul. This ar- 
rangement supersedes the previous selling agreement with 
Robinson, Cary & Sands Co. of St. Paul. 

The above company has also appointed'the Hawkins-Ham- 
ilton Co., People’s National Bank Building, Lynchburg, Va., 
its representatives for the State of Virginia. 
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Frank Hopkins, of Sebastopol, an assistant mine foreman 
for the Pennsylvania Coal Co., died recently at Pocono Pines, 
where he had gone some weeks ago for the benefit of his 
health. The body was returned to Sebastopol for interment. 


J. C. Hayden, of Jeansville, Penn., died May 27 of apoplexy, 
at the age of 81 years. He had been ill for the past year from 
heart and kidney trouble. Mr. Hayden was a pioneer anthra- 
cite coal operator, but sold his mining property to the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. years ago. He was the founder of the Jeans- 
ville Iron Works, which is now controlled by the International 
Steam Pump Co. 


Reese Tasker, general inside superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., died at his home on George 
St., Pottsville, on the afternoon of May 31, from the effects of 
a stroke of paralysis. He was prominent in mining circles 
for nearly a half century, his knowledge of the inside work- 
ings of the 55 collieries of the Reading company making him 
a highly valued man, whose loss, the officials say, will be 
difficult to replace. 

Andrew Jackson Reilly recently died in the office of Dr. 
U. J. W. Peters in the Empire Bldg., at Birmingham, Ala. Mr. 
Reilly came to Birmingham about 30 years ago from Phila- 
delphia to take the position of chief engineer with the old 
Ramsey & McCormack Coal & Iron Co. He remained with the 
concern for about 15 years, and then opened an office in Birm- 
ingham as consulting mining engineer. He later bought the 
Fairchilds “Coal Co.” of Inland and until-the time ‘ol his 
death was actively engaged in the management of this con- 
cern of which he was the owner. 
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Dump Car. J. J. Irvin, Bellwood, Penn., 1,134,859, Apr. 6, 
1915. Filed June 17, 1913. Serial No. 774,168. 

Miner’s Lamp. S. J. Yellen, Great Neck, N. Y., 1,136,303, 
Apr. 20, 1915. Filed Oct. 1, 1914. Serial No. 864,461. 


Smoke Consumer. O. Olson, Minneapolis, Minn., 1,134,553, 
Apr. 6, 1915. Filed Dec. 13, 1912. Serial No. 736,606. 


Coal and Rock Drill. P. Jopling, Rock Island, I11., 1,135,530, 
Apr. 18, 1915. Filed Jan. 5, 1911. Serial No. 600,889. 


Bafiie for Water Tube Boilers. G. Kuehne, Chicago, IIlL, 
1,135,535, Apr. 13, 1915. Filed Apr. 9, 1914. Serial No. 830,599. 


Fire Box for Boilers. F. M. Jacobs, Atchison, Kan., 
1,135,114, Apr. 13, 1915. Filed May 20, 1914. Serial No. 
839,698. 


Fuel Feeding Mechanism for Furnaces. C. I. Filson, Burn- 
ham, Penn., 1,134,600, Apr. 6, 1915. Filed Apr. 11, 1914. Serial 
No. 869,403. 


Feeding Device for Furnace Grates. G. H. Thatcher, Jr., 
Albany, .Noo¥.,, 1:134,167, (Apro) 69 19155, ileds Oct. selmdod ce 
Serial No. 727,147. 


Mining Machine. A. H. Gibson, assignor to Ingersoll-Rand 
Co.,; New York, 1,134,734, Apr. 6,. 1915. .Piled. Dec, 37.1910: 
Serial No. 595,473. 


Smoke Consuming Apparatus for Boiler Furnaces. in 
Gareau, Montreal, Canada, 1,135,275, Apr. 18, 1915. Filed Mar. 
5, 1914. Serial No. 822,657. 


Extension Frame for Mining Drills. G. W. Morgan and 
L. Evans, Commerce, Okla., 1,133,442, Mar. 30, 1915. Filed 
Oct. 15, 1914. Serial No. 866,804. 


Hopper Car. F. L. Barber and E. W. Webb, assignor to 
Standard .Car Truck ‘Co., Chicago, Ill) 1,134,251) Apr. 6). 1915: 
Filed Oct. 30, 1914. Serial No. 869,403. 


Coal Breaking and Screening Machine. J. L. Hiller, as- 
signor to Pennsylvania Crusher Co., New York, 1,135,796, Apr. 
18, 1915. Filed May 1, 1911. Serial No. 624,291. 
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Smoke Consuming Furnace. H. L. Price and G. J. Cart- 
wright, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, 1,135,842, Apr. 
13, 1915. Filed Dec. 11,.1913. -Serial No. 805,959. 
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“Tenth Biennial Report of the State Mine Inspector of the 
State of Utah, 1913-14’; 149 pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 87. 
“Houses for Mining Towns,” by Joseph H. White. Sixty-one 
pages, 6x9 in., illustrated with halftones and drawings. ~ 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. “Monthly 
Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States, Feb- 
ruary, 1915.” Compiled by Albert H. Fay; 12 pp., 6x9 in., un- 
illustrated. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. “Coal Mine 
Fatalities in the United States, 1914; with detailed figures 
for December.” Compiled by Albert H. Fay; 31 pp., 6x9 in., 
unillustrated. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey, Water 
Supply Paper 375-A. “Ground Water for Irrigation in the 
Sacramento Valley, Calif.” by Kirk Bryan. Forty-nine pages, 
6x9 in., illustrated. 


Department of the Interior. U. S. Geological Survey. Water 
Supply Paper 343. “Geology and Water Resources of the 
Tularosa Basin, New Mexico,’ by O. E. Meinzer and R. F. 
Hare; 317 pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 


The Kanawha Mine Car Co., Charlestown, W. Va. “Coal 
Mine Equipment.” Two hundred and four pages, 81%x5 in., 
illustrating and describing mine cars, monitors, tipple equip- 
ment, car couplings, and various other supplies used about 
coal mines. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Technical 
paper 89. ‘Coal Tar Products, and the Possibility of Increas- 
ing their Manufacture in the United States,” by Horace C. 
Porter, with a chapter on ‘Coal Tar Products Used in Explo- 
sives,” by C. G. Storm. Twenty-one pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical 
Paper 90. “Metallurgical Treatment of the Low Grade and 
Complex Ores of Utah.” A preliminary report by D. A. Lyon, 
R. H. Bradford, S. S. Arentz, O; C. Ralston, and Gy Ll. arson: 
issued jointly by the Bureau of Mines, and the Department of 
Metallurgical Research of the Engineering Station of the 
University of Utah. Forty pages, 6x9 in., unillustrated. 
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Bicknell, Ind.—The American Coal Mining Co. has just 
given the Link Belt Co. an order for additional equipment 
for its mine at Bicknell, Indiana. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Decisions in the petitions for leave to 
file suits against J. V. Thompson and others now in the hands 
of receivers will not be handed down by Judge J. Q. Van 
Swearingen before June 15. 








Lexington, Ky.—The Kentucky River Coal Corporation, a 
leasing company recently formed by the consolidation of the 
Haley Coal Co., the Slemp Coal Co., and others, has estab- 
lished headquarters at the Fayette National Bank Building, 
Lexington. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ralston Steel Car Co., of Columbus 
has secured a contract from the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. to 
build 1000 all-steel hopper cars for coal traffic. The Ralston 
company is just completing a 200-car order from the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. Co. 


Roundup, Mont.—The Roundup Coal Co. has placed an or- 
der with the Link-Belt Co, for a complete tipple and screening 
equipment. This company is the designer, engineer and man- 
ufacturer of the entire equipment, the cost of which will 
be approximately $25,000. 





Uniontown, Penn.—The injunction hearing of the Rainey . 
company against D. J. Johnson and C. W. Johnson to restrain 
them from drilling through the Rainey workings at Percy 
which was to have been heard before the court May 18 was 
continued until June 22 by agreement of counsel. 


Washington, D. C.—-Rates on bituminous coal from the 
Crooksville, Ohio, coal district to Chicago and points in Tlli- 
nois, Indiana and Michigan, were recently pronounced uniustly 
discriminatory by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
against rates from mines in the middle district of Ohio. 
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Charlestown, W. Va.—William L. Connell, president of the 
Paint Creek Colliery Co., was recently named as its receiver 
on a petition of a Scranton, Penn., banking house. Liabili- 
ties are given as $100,000. This company operates one of 
the most important coal developments in the Kanawha field. 


Kansas City, Kan.—The new automatic coal and ash hand- 
ler which was recently installed in the municipal plant at 
‘Kansas City, Kan., was set in motion May 19. The change 
from handling coal through the old carrying, hauling and 
‘shoveling methods it is estimated will save the city $5000 a 
year in operating expense. 


Youngstown, Ohio—The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
awarded a contract for the construction of storage bins at its 
‘new byproduct coke plant to the McClintic-Marshall Construc- 
tion Co., of Pittsburgh. The job will call for 600 tons of 
structural steel. The bins will be used for the storage of the 
coal required in the operation of the plant. j 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The byproduct coke plant at Alton 
Park is almost completed, and fires have been lighted under 
a battery of the coke ovens. The production of coke in large 
quantities will begin during the present month. Gas is now 
being used from the Chattanooga mains, but as soon as the 
ovens are brought to the proper temperature, gas will be 
supplied to the city. 

Seattle, Wash.—After a controversy lasting nine years, the 
‘government has finally issued a patent to Morris A. Arnold, 
president of the First National Bank of Seattle, for a claim 
in the Bering River coal field of Alaska. The claim is one of 
three located in 1906. Over $150,000 was spent in developing 
the property, and then all work was stopped by an order 
from the government. 





Carrolltown, Penn.—The Jacob C. Steinman Estate has 
reecntly closed a deal for the purchase of coal under 145 
acres of the Henry Shaffer farm in Conemaugh Township. 
This tract adjoins the present coal holdings of the Steinman 
Estate. It will be mined from the Southport operation, and 
will not necessitate a new opening. The consideration was 
approximately $28,000. 





Juneau, Alaska—After five years, the government has de- 
cided to drop the indictments against Cornelius Christopher 
and George Simmons, who were charged with having at- 
tempted to obtain possession of Alaskan coal claims by fraud- 
ulent methods. Many others who have been indicted under 
similar circumstances have been dismissed on the grounds 
that there was no evidence of fraud. 


Greensburg, Penn.—Jos. Owens, W. H. Owens and J. & C. 
Owens, residents of Westmoreland County, have sold to 
‘Thomas Bowman, of Manchester, England, three tracts of coal 
land in Allegheny township for a consideration of $11,000. 
The deed dated Apr. 28 gives the purchaser only the right 
to mine the vein termed the Upper Freeport and reserves all 
lower measures to the parties of the first part. 


- Columbus, Ohio—The Chesapeake & Ohio directors have 
approved the trackage agreement with the Norfolk & Western 
by which the Chesapeake & Ohio will use 62 miles of track 
between Waverly and Columbus in connection with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio’s recently announced plan to build a line to 
connect with the Hocking Valley. Work has been started on 
a 28-mile section of track to run from Sciotoville to Waverly. 





rn Johnstown, Penn.—For the first time since the early part 
‘of November, 1913, the Cambria Steel Co. will be operating 
eight blast furnaces in the immediate future. Two additional 
openhearth furnaces are being heated up at the Franklin 
plant, making a total of 27 openhearth furnaces to be placed 
‘in use. Many additional men are being given work but the 
labor situation is not expected to regain its normal conditions 
for some time to come. 


Red Lodge, Mont.—The case of the Bear Creek Coal Co. 
and the Montana Coal & Iron Co. against the Montana, Wyom- 
ing & Southern R.R., which was heard before the state rail- 
“road commission last December has been settled in favor of 
‘the defendant. The coal companies were attempting to secure 
a combination of rates that would permit them to compete 
with the mines of the Roundup Coal Co. along the right-of- 
way of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. 


Baltimore, Md.—On May 25, nine vessels were in line at 
the coal piers of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. at Curtis Bay, 
nd at those of the Western Maryland Ry. at Port Covington 
either being loaded or waiting their turn to get under the 
chutes to take cargo. This is as large a number as has 
gathered here in one day for some time. It shows that the 
work of exporting coal jis fast growing and bears out the 
prediction that there would be an active foreign demand for 
American fuel. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Deeds conveving the coal underlying 
| 86 lots in Mount Pleasant, Westmoreland County, have been 
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recorded at Greensburg. James A. Braddock, of Mt. Pleasant, 
bought this coal and transferred it to the Frick interests, re- 
ceiving in return an equal amount from the Frick field ad- 
joining his Franklin plant in Fayette Covnty. While the ma- 
jority of sellers are private property owners the transfer also 
includes the coal under the Mt. Pleasa_.t Seminary and the 
Baptist church. 


Connellsville, Penn.—It has been announced that the ex- 
periments of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. looking toward the 
profitable extraction of sulphuric acid and iron oxide from 
the mine water at Davidson will be discontinued because of 
the cost of operation, this being greater than the value of 
the product secured. The experiments demonstrated that 
these products might be extracted from the mine water, but 
the cost of operation was such as to render the scheme com- 
mercially impracticable. 





Washington, D. C.—The Supreme Court on June 1 affirmed 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order reducing coal 
rates to Nashville, Tenn., and giving switching privileges to 
the Louisville & Nashville R.R.’s competitors. The commis- 
sion ordered the Louisville & Nashville and the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis railroads’ coal rates reduced to 20c. 
per ton from western Kentucky, eastern Tennessee and Ala- 
bama. It held these rates were unreasonable as compared 
with those given Cincinnati and other cities. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—J. A. Paisley, of Cleveland, recently 
entered a suit against the Rail & River Coal Co. asking 
$339,000 commission fee from the defendant company and its 
officers. He alleges that he was retained to sell properties 
of the Rail & River Coal Co. and to receive therefor a com- 
mission of 10 per cent. That the properties were sold to the 
Grand Trunk Development Co., of Toronto, Canada, for $3,390,- 
000 and the sale was made through Charles M. Hayes, of 
Toronto, Canada. This case was tried once before, but the 
jury disagreed. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Announcement was made May 28 by 
George Whyel, president of the Consolidated Connells- 
ville Coke Co. that a shipment of 4500 tons of Fayette 
County coke would be made to Argentina for experimental 
purposes in an effort to find a substitute for the German by- 
product coke that has been used exclusively in South America. 
Should the test shipment of coke prove satisfactory, it is cer- 
tain that the Fayette County coke region will feel the effects 
of a more steady and permanent demand for its staple product. 
The shipment will be made from Baltimore. 





Spokane, Wash.—The public service commission has ac- 
cepted a compromise in coal rates in Washington. In connec- 
tion with Roslyn coal rate to Spokane being reduced to $2.25 
a ton, a movement is on foot to have still maintained the 35c. 
differential rate from the Crows Nest Pass coal field which in- 
cludes the Crows Nest, Corbin and Bellview mines. The pres- 
ent rate of these Canadian coals is $2.15 and the former rate 
on Roslyn coal was $2.50, thus if a 35c. differential rate is 
maintained by the Canadian mines, the rate will be $1.90 a 
ton to Spokane. The matter has been taken up with the rail- 
road companies. 


Brookville, Penn.—The Dilltown Smokeless Coal Mining 
Co. has filed complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the Pennsylvania R.R. and the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh R.R. Co., charging discrimination against 
the Dilltown company in favor of its competitors. It is al- 
leged that the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh road furnishes 
other coal companies with plenty of empty cars while it 
refuses to give to the Dilltown company enough for its pur- 
pose. It is charged that the Pennsylvania exacts a rate of 
$1.25 a ton from the Dilltown company on shipments to 
Buffalo, N. Y., and carries the coal of its competitors for $1.10. 
These discriminations the commission is asked to stop. 





Toronto, Canada—The application of the railway com- 
panies to the Canadian Railway Commission for permission 
to increase the freight charges on coal 10 cents per ton is 
now being considered by the Commission. A hearing was 
given at Ottawa recently to the representatives of the To- 
ronto coal dealers and the Consumer’s Gas Co., who pre- 
sented arguments against the proposed increase. Figures 
were presented showing that at present it costs much more 
for freight and customs duty on a ton of bituminous coal 
f.o.b., Toronto, than the actual cost at the mines. It was 
stated that bituminous coal can be bought at the Pennsyl- 
vania mines a $1.30 per ton. The freight rates from the 
mines to the International Bridge at Niagara Falls is $1.25 
and from that point to Toronto 60 cents per ton. The ordi- 
nary customs duty is 53 cents and the war tax 10 cents 
making the total cost at Toronto $3.78. It was contended on 
behalf of the railways that latterly their expenses had in- 
creased enormously but that their revenue was not increas- 
ing proportionately. The case is still pending. 
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Anthracite continues to slow down and price cutting be- 
coming more general, Bituminous agencies are still optimistic 
though concern is felt over the prevailing low prices, 


The current season has witnessed a large falling off in 
the number oft anthracite consumers stocking up at the 
minimum circular of the year. The difficulty in making 
satisfactory collections, because of the uncertainty in financial 


circles is largely responsible for this, the retailers hesitating 


to push for business on which payments are liable to be 
long delayed. The market is also badly unsettled because 


of the low prices, there still being persistent rumors that the 
large companies are participating in the price cutting, some 
having openly quoted pea coal at 50c. off the circular. A 
compensating feature of the situation is the undoubted fact 
that there must be a tremendous rush in the fall business 
in order to overcome the deficiency now being developed. 
While shipments up the Lakes have been maintained in a 
normal volume so far, the movement out from the Upper Lake 
ports has slowed down and coal is beginning to back up 
into the shipping ports at Buffalo. 

Aside from the heavy movement in the export trade, the 
bituminous market has seldom ever been so devoid of interest. 
The large off-shore business has stimulated some slight in- 
terest among local buyers and shippers are confident of a 
firmer market before very long, while there are some large 
orders coming up for consideration during the current month. 
On the other hand there is some concern being expressed over 
the trend of the market, due to the low prices being quoted 
on some large city contracts, which have been closed at the 
minimum figures for a number of years. 

An occasional temporary spurt creates renewed hope among 
Pittsburgh shippers, and the situation averages up as monot- 
onously dull as ever, although the fact that the trade has 


held its own since the resumption of mining in Ohio is an 
encouraging feature. The possibility of a labor shortage, 
due to the extremely light immigration since the inception 


of the European war, combined with an abnormal exodus of 
miners leaving to participate in the trouble, is being used 
to boost the market, but well-informed observers see little 
hopes for any relief in this direction, so long as the demand 
is so restricted. Regular circulars are generally maintained, 
but as is always the case in a dull market, there is more 
price cutting than normally. No important movement in the 
Lake trade is anticipated before July. The exceedingly low 


prices prevailing in the open market are still interfering 
with negotiations on new contracts in Ohio, and with one 
of the most important companies announcing it will not 


start Lake shipping before July is still dis- 
couraging. 

One of the most encouraging features in the Middle Western 
situation is the fact that shippers are effectively curtailing 
production so that the market is free of demurrage coal. 
Agencies continue optimistic regarding the future, but the 
current movement is light, while the situation is further 
aggravated by poor collections. The recent cool weather has 
increased the demand slightly and helped mine operations. 


1, the outlook 
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Boston News Bureau—lEvery day seems to increase con- 
fidence in the financial and commercial position of the United 
States. This is the result of the European war. It looks 
now as if we should have a foreign trade balance something 
like $1,000,000,000 June 380, the close of the fiscal year. Against 
this, including interest on American securities, tourist ex- 
penses, freight charges and all other possible offsets, there 
will remain a net trade balance of fully $500,000,000. The 
brightest minds see in our remarkable position a situation 
calculated to arouse the greatest amount of courage and 
enthusiasm. It must stimulate the initiative. The fact is 
that this country is making such enormous strides that even 
our troubles with Germany and Mexico cannot absolutely 
check the benefit. 
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Bradstreets—Cool, wet weather over a wide area has re- 
duced retail trade in seasonable goods; pending international 
political matters, though not given much prominence, make 
for caution in financial circles, and winter wheat and corn 
crop reports are not so glowing as heretofore. On the other 
hand, the larger distributers of staple articles seem to be 
doing quite well; mail-order trade is large; manufacturing 
certainly is more active; complaints of a scarcity of skilled 
mechanics are numerous; business in war materials is rush- 
ing; ship-building yards are filled with orders; railway traffic 
is heavier. : 

Iron and Steel—The record prices obtained for spelter have 
made startling changes in the prices of finished galvanized 
products. An increase of $10 per ton has been made in 
galvanized pipe and an increase of $5 in galvanized sheets 
follows one of $7 a ton less than a month ago. Foreign 
business continues large but there is getting to be more and 
more difficulty in securing freight room. At the meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute held in New York last week the 
leaders of the industry spoke enthusiastically about the 
prospects for business. Rail orders have been larger but the 
135,000-ton order of the Pennsylvania has not yet been placed. 
Sales of steel making iron have been made in Pittsburgh at 
slightly higher prices. The steel industry as a whole is 
operated at 75% of the maximum capacity. 


Dun’s — Steadily expanding industrial operations — due 
mainly, but not wholly, to the big war demands—have a stim- 
ulating effect generally, although the many uncertainties of 
the foreign situation make for caution everywhere. Hesi- 
taney in new enterprise, however, does not imply any lack of 
confidence in the future, but rather a disposition to await 
further developments in regard to this country’s diplomatic 
relations with Germany. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Despite unseasonable weather for 
dry goods distribution, current wholesale shipments are about 
the same as a year ago. Sales by our traveling organization 
show an increase over those of the corresponding period last 
spring. The continued disposition of retailers to anticipate 
their future sales requirements is resulting in a good vol- 
ume of fall business. The daily average of buyers in the 
market has been considerably larger than last year. 


Engineering News—The ability of business to withstand 


the severe shocks which occurred during May, indicates 
clearly the firm foundation which underlies the general 
structure. Although the newspapers in the United States are 


calling attention to the dire possibilities that might result 
from international complications, there has been no postpone- 
ment of business already under way—no engineering con- 
tracts, as far as can be learned, have been postponed for this 
reason—and while there was a temporary halt in the volume 
of new business, this has almost all disappeared and in- 
creased activity is making steady headway. As far as the 
general business situation is concerned, it was better on June 
1 than on May 1. More men are at work, more projects are 
planned, and there is more confidence that business this year 
will show a steady gain. Contracts for certain commodi- 
ties have been made for delivery well into 1916, and the busi- 
ress world is taking a long look ahead. 


ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
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BOSTON 


Buyers show more interest in market. 
tends to harden prices. Less “market coal” and better condi- 
tions on cars. Georges Creek in good position. Anthracite 
shippers have a supply of June orders, 

Bituminous—All the agencies are still talking confidently 
of a firmer market and there is more interest on the part of 
buyers than for two months. There has not been any buying 
of consequence but there are likely to be some good-sized 
orders placed during the current month. Meanwhile, the ex- 
port business is helping to keep down accumulations at the 
Hampton Roads and Baltimore piers. The latter port'is hav- 
ing its full share of the off-shore business and when clear- 
ances are too slow for coastwise boats the shift is made to 
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Norfolk and Newport News. In this way, all interests are 
deriving some benefit from the foreign demand. Prices are 
not changed from last week but there is a little more life 
to the market, $2.75@2.80 is now about the lowest price at 
which standard Pocahontas and New River can be had. 

“Market cargoes” are less in evidence here and the on-car 
price is somewhat firmer; $3.70@3.75 is now the ruling price 
on small lots for delivery inland. In some quarters there is 
beginning to be some concern over the possible trend of the 
market next winter. This is particularly true in the local 
city market where prices have lately been the lowest in 
years on account of certain local complications. 

The output of Georges Creek is still being confined largely 
to Baltimore for foreign tonnage but small consignments are 
coming forward via Philadelphia and New York. There is 
practically none of this grade available for spot shipment and 
each cargo arriving here has a consignee awaiting it. 

There is a slight improvement noticed in the demand for 
the better Pennsylvania grades, due in large part to the better 
situation on the Southern coals. No strengthening in prices 
is apparent as yet but as the market at Hampton Roads gets 
firmer there is naturally more interest in the Cambrias and 
Somersets that compete under such conditions. 

Water Freights have so far shown no firmer tendency; it 
is easy to charter at 75c. Hampton Roads to Boston, on barges 
1500 tons and upwards. On Long Island Sound the minimum 
rate of 40c. still prevails for New York loading. 

Anthracite—The curtailment is showing results. Several 
of the companies have carried orders over into June. While 
barges are not all in use there is a fairly constant movement, 
especially from Philadelphia. Some of the smaller shippers 
are just now clearing cargoes on which there was some assur- 
ance of April loading. Dock screenings continue in short sup- 
ply but steam sizes are everywhere available for spot ship- 
ment. 


Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as 
follows: 





Campbrias Georges Pocahontas 

Cleartields Somersets Creek New River 
ET Se ee $0.85@1.40 $1.20%1 .60 $1.67@1.77 

Philadelphia* 2.10@2.65 2.45@2 .85 2.92@3.02 

New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.75@3 .15 3.22@3.32 

BREIINON SS ns Soh Peles mica cele needs ~ 2.85@2.95 

DNISERIIR SCANS CPEE GR a cose kits. | Gust NwoKoe bs » aa Ss $2.75@2.85 
COT PS OS SESS ie (ae rr 3.70@3.78 
SCTUGNOO TUCO E ar ea) veume cele sc, fk) OO Pelslse snes > 3.60@3.73 

* Fo.b. On cars. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite very dull over the month end. 
tions restricted and trade badly unsettled. 
spreading to the leading companies. 


Anthracite—The last week of May opened with little pros- 
pect of increased tonnage. However, a cool spell unprece- 
dented in the annals of the weather bureau stimulated a few 
orders. Outside of this the trade shows a tendency to lag 
more than is usual even at this dull period of the year. 
Many of the collieries continue on short time and the indica- 
tions are that the working schedules will soon be even more 
restricted. ~ 

Retail dealers complain of poor collections, which has 
resulted in their not pushing sales of domestic sizes for 
delivery at this time. The market continues badly unsettled 
by the low prices prevailing; it is even being suggested that 
some companies, long known for their rigid adherence to 
the regular circular, have deviated from their usual course 
in this respect. 

Retail dealers are strongly averse to stocking up at the 
low prices and many of them openly state they have good 
reason to believe they will be able to buy two or three months 
from now at prices as low as the present and possibly lower. 

Stove coal seems to be in the most active demand. Broken 
is well taken care of, as most of this size is sold on contract 
to large consumers such as gas companies, iron manufac- 
turers, ete., and it is feared in some quarters that it will 
be very difficult for some operators to fill their contract 
orders on this size owing to restricted mining. The demand 
for egg is weak, while chestnut, along with pea and the 
Other small sizes, are going begging. The large companies 
are asking $2 for pea although the circular price is $2.50, 
but the individuals are making sales at 15c. to 25¢c. under 
the $2 figure, and it is noted in at least one instance where 
pea has sold for as low as $1.60. 

Considerable interest is centered this week on the bids for 
Supplying coal to the public schools; bids are requested on 
about 37,000 tons of pea and 19,000 tons of prepared sizes. 
The price at which this coal is taken is always .interesting 
and it is feared in some quarters that certain dealers who 
are becoming especially noted for low prices, anticipating a 
Particularly dull summer, will take the business without profit, 
being content with a hauling charge to keep their equipment 


Mining opera- 
Price cutting 
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in action, There was also a rumor abroad that some of the 
large mining companies would bid on the business direct, as 
was their custom some years ago, but it is not likely that 
this will eventuate. 

The prices for June have just been issued and there will 
be the customary advance of 10c. per ton on the prepared 


sizes, which makes the prices for delivery this month as 
follows: 
Line 
and 
City Tide 
Broken Dat cha es tR IAT MRE aE er lee Poiiehe Lk $3.20 $4.45 
Kes MLR eke SC ee 3.45 4.70 
Stove 3.70 4.70 
DNILTE der ha alk hy ake Th ale eee ie eee tee 3.85 4.95 
NEW YORK 
Some accumulation at New York Harbor and bituminous 


market maintained with difficulty. 
up and mine operations 
anticipated before fall. 

Bituminous—Increased demands by 
aided the soft coal situation materially and conditions are 
better than in some time. There has been a slight improve- 
ment over last week, much of which is attributed to the de- 
mands on American manufacturers from the countries en- 
gaged in the European struggle. A stronger market is 
looked for with better prices. 

While operators are endeavoring to keep shipments within 
the consumption, the docks in New York harbor continue to 
be well stocked, but the surplus coal has not been sufficient 
to cause any serious trouble. The mines in the Central Penn- 
sylvania and Pittsburgh districts are working a trifle better. 
Operators in the southern West Virginia and Kentucky 
regions are experiencing some labor trouble. Car shortages 
continue on some of the railroads but are not serious enough 
to cause any extended trouble. The bunkering business has 
improved some while shipments to New England points have 
increased. 

Demurrage coal is scarce. The demand for spot coals has 
not been active. Some job lots of good Pennsylvania coals 
have gone at $2.40 to $2.45. 


The export demand continues to be the feature of the mar- 
ket. With inquiries increasing shippers are having trouble 
in getting bottoms. Few boats are to be had and rates have 
stiffened. An inquiry has come from Spanish interests for 
100,000 tons, and a crucible company in Italy is reported to be 
in the market for American coals, willing to take a few 
cargoes on trial. It is also stated that the Swedish railways 
have about closed negotiations for 300,000 tons at an f.o.b. 
rate. 


Anthracite dealers stocked 
much restricted. No improvement 


contract holders has 


Quotations on the various grades are as follows: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 

Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... . 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Clearfield: 

Medium. ; 02 cn otras Oe OO eee ee DO 2 GO. wees ne 1.10@1.25 

Ordinary 3.0.0 se eas 2555@2360) 12+65@2.60. 0.20.0 04s 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain iy i Siti Tie 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 0 ee eae 

South Borks. 0)... fo... DOGS 05 Mae Mim mene irae Uaers.o Sak cae MoO sO0 

Nanty Glo.... Se Ae) 2. OO meets Pek sete 1.20@1.25 

Barnesboro....... 2 OOO ZACOW medion: ahd ee ; ee Ow To 
Somerset County: 

Quemshonings) 7:0 eee ee ee 2.79@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium........ .... 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
Watrobel sx4\4+o%04 ce ae PALE) Pt late ae : ... 0.90@1.00 
Greensburg... .. . 2.75@2.8) . 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland. . we 2. 90@S 297 .. as Sat eee 1.15@1.40 
West Virginia Fairmont ¢ 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 0.80@0.90 
Fairmont mine-run............. 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 0.76@0.80 
BSUOBIN: 5 aces siete ere 2.45@2.59 2.45@2.50 0.90@0.95 
Western Maryland. . 2.35@2.45 2.35@2.45 0.80@0.90: 


Anthracite—The anthracite coal market shows no improve- 
ment. Demand has fallen off and no betterment is looked for 
until fall. Most dealers are stocked up and operations con- 
tinue slow. Many of the mines are not working more than 
half time while others are endeavoring to do a trifle better. 
Advance estimates for May indicate a falling off of about 
a quarter of a million tons from the shipments of May, 1914. 

Individual operators are curtailing their .production and 
it is probable that they will endeavor to strengthen the mar- 
ket by keeping stocks down. Some of their coals were quoted 
at from 30 to 40c. below companies’ circular, but even at those 
figures there was no rush of buyers. Some of the larger sizes 
are still quoted at less than April circular. 


Nut coal is longest with some shippers and short with 
others. Stove is generally bringing the full circular. Line 
trade for these sizes is quiet. The weakness in the steam 
coals has not improved. Prices remain about the same as 
last week, with pea coal quoted in odd lots at about $2.75 
f.o.b. Buckwheats are in heavy supply with No. 2 in better 
condition than the other sizes. 
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Quotations are as follows: 
Lower Ports 














Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Brokeny 7 save nkeuce tia Seer $4.80 

Beg ie we ee kare OOO $4.80 5.05 $4.85 
Stover Sascnes eels aso s00 4.80 5.05 4.85 
Chestnut? Gi n.tie eee oe 5.25 5.00 5.30 5.05 

PEAR aad trac eT RO Slane 3.35@3.50 3.10@3.35 3.40@3.55 3.15@3.40 
Buck whestec case sete me 2.50@2.75 2.25@2.50 2.55@2.80 2.30@2.55 
TCE adie lbs ieee aay 2.00@2.25 1.90@2.10 2.05@2.30 2.00@2.25 
Barloyis sisi eteiettie steels 1.75@2.00 1.60@1.75 1.80@2.05 1.85@2.10 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Freight conditions are practically the same as a week ago 
and although numerous steamers have been chartered during 
the interval for export coal, the freight rates paid were about 
those quoted in our last report. We would quote freight rates 
on coal by steamer as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 

Fla vane. ret ine tite tiers $2.00@2).25. “Bermudacies sees sae een $3.50@3.75 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 8,00@3.25 ‘Vera Criz.g.0:. pee OU 
Gientueross. |. 2k iw eumr 2 75@3.00 “Lampicos. -.2ase. ks one 

Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75@4.00 Rio. Abe. ol TR eae 8.64@8.76 
DE) Leis... et octets. eats 3.50@3.75 Santos*............ ... 8.88@9.12 
Si. Thomassenateictccn mate see IMontevided..2. smc ae 7.92 
Barbados: so4-0.ns eee 3.75@4.00 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.04@8.16 
Kingston... een eters at 2.75@3.00 Rosario... .... 8.40@8. 64 
COra Cad: eoaeca hist, sie ee 3.75@4.00 West Coast of Italy. Lee 10.80 
Santiago. sotes aamls oles 2.75@3.00 Spain**.... ... 9.60@10.20 
Guantanamo. . Sve che oi 2.75@3.00 Valparaiso or Callao.... 7.20 
Demerara. 3 5.00@5.50 Marseilles. . seeee 9,60@10.20 


Notes States noted in bold face type are only aporoxinen: 
* Consignees paying dock dues. **Spanish dues for account. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Export movement lighter than anticipated. 
maintained. Monthly tonnage large. 


Prices well 


Coal shipments foreign have not been so heavy as was 
anticipated, though the movement coastwise has been fair. 
The number of bunker steamers calling at Hampton Roads 
has been normal and in a majority of cases they have taken 
exceptionally large quantities. The accumulation of coal at 
Tidewater is still somewhat large but there is quite a large 
fleet of barges and schooners due which should considerably 
reduce the tonnage. 

Prices on New River and Pocahontas are practically the 
same as they have been for some weeks although there may 
be a few cargoes which have been sold at a concession. 
The government has taken coal during the week some of 
which was loaded for the Naval Station at San Francisco. 

The indications are that the dumpings for Hampton Roads 
ports will not be so heavy as was anticipated during the 
first half of the month but in any case it is expected they will 
be close to 1,250,000 tons. 


The following vessels have cleared from Hampton Roads 
during the past week: 


Norfolk Norfolk 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
August? Genoa 8079 Antares Havana 2837 
Songa? La Plata 3788 Geo. E. Walcott Para 2850 
Mariongo 

Goulandris Savona 5084 Newport News 
Mar Cor? Genoa 4950 Vesuvio Genoa 7200 
John B. Biemiller Canary Harald Barbados 4500 
Islands 1542 Adelaide Barbour San Juan 1788 

Dinnamare? Naples 4904 Exford Marseilles 7500 
Woudrichem Buenos Aires 3304 Jtaliana Ganga 3657 
Thorsa*® Manzanillo 1447 yas 
Frey! Las Palmas 2100 Note—Steamers are indicated by 
Den of Crombie Leghorn 7289 bold face type, all others being 
Chiswick Canal Zone 4800 schonners. 
Catherine V. Mills Fayal 380 1 Pocahontas Fuel. 2 Northern Coal 
Strathalbyn Dakar 6750 Co. * Castner, Curran & Bullitt. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks were as follows: 








— Week Ending = 

Railroad May 1 May 8 May 15 May 22 May 29 
Norfolk & Western.. a) 2 208,179 151,113 162,921 146,462 
WP este fae & Ohio. . 60,9672 88,6092 80,045 84,286 83,678 
Virginian. . ‘ 65,099 45,116 57,903 39,431 61,688 
341,904 289,061 286,638 291,828 


» Week ending Friday. ? Nine days. 


BALTIMORE 


Anthracite consumers fail to buy at the low-price period. 
Bituminous exports continue heavy, and May will break all 
records. Other business continues quiet. 


There has been a large falling off in the number of con- 
sumers to take advantage of the low schedule of anthracite 
prices. Buying is confined almost entirely to immediate needs 
only. Scarcity of money seems to be the chief trouble, 
although collections have not been particularly bad. 

Low grade Pennsylvania coals are offering at 95c. and $1, 
while the less desirable steam coals of Maryland and West 
Virginia bring around 80 and 85c. at the mines to the trade. 
Best coals are being held closer, as they are more fully covered 


COAL AGE 
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by contracts. Medium grade fuels are offering at from $1.10 to 
$1.20, with best coals at $1.25 to $1.30. 
The following charters were announced the past week: 


Vessel Nationality To Rate 
Wondricken Dutch River Plate $7.56 | 
Gledhow British River Plate 8.76 
Filomachi Greek West Coast of Italy 
Honiton British River Plate 
Julia Park British River Plate 8.16 
Adriatic British West Coast of Italy 10.80 
Ambon Dutch Alexandria, Egypt 
Dalton British River Plate 
Lalnishen British West Coast of Italy 
Nina Italian West Coast of Italy 
Good Hope British West Coast of South 

America 
Antoinette Acme Italian Genoa 
Fairport British Genoa 
New Sweden Swedish Gothenburg 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the ‘Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


































Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
New Sweden Swedish Baltimore Gothenburg 3287 
Thelma Norwegian Newport News Cardenas 846 
Eleanor A. Percy Philadelphia Boston 3062 
Morazan British Baltimore Valparaiso 2213 
Dunachton British Baltimore Montevideo 3311 $8. 
Ontaneda Spanish Baltimore Montevideo 2232 
Aldgate British Baltimore Rio Janeiro 2294 8. 
Styliani Bebis Greek Baltimore? Italy? 2216 10. 
Wardha Italian Baltimore* Tarranto 2426 
Westlands British Baltimore Alexandria 2001 
Moldegaard Philadelphia Havana 1788 
Perry Setzer Baltimore Mayport 1268 
Dalton British Baltimore River Plate 2263 
Ambon Dutch Baltimore Alexandria 2806 
Kariba British Virginia Buenos Aires 2350 «8.0: 
Warrior British Virginia Buenos Aires 2394 
Honiton British Baltimore River Plate 3011 
Filomachi Greek Baltimore Italy? 2146 10.80 
Good Hope British Baltimore South America? 2308 
Edward H. Cole Philadelphia Rio Janeiro 1395 
Florance Creadick Hampton Roads Cardenas 657 "2a 
Edward H. Blake New York Dartmouth,N.S. 484 1.65 
Jessie Ashley British New York St. Andrews 122° Tey) 
Genevieve British New York Dorchester 124 123% 
Ponhook British Philadelphia Liverpool, N.S. 198 
D. W. B. British Philadelphia St. John, N.B. 96 1.5 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
1 Or Virginia. 2 West Coast. 
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LAKE MARKETS 


ETT CCC , 
PITTSBURGH 


Conditions generally unchanged. Manufacturing deman¢ 
slightly improved. Operations at 50 to 60% of bial Le No 
labor shortage feared. 


Little, if any, improvement is to be noted in the genera 
coal situation in the Pittsburgh district. Perhaps, howeve 
the trade would be doing well enough to hold its own for thé 
time being, since the general resumption of mining operations 
in Ohio after the long deadlock. Lake shipments are still far 
from heavy and not much increase is expected in the nea 
future, though July may see a fairly heavy tonnage. The 
Lake movement as a whole is practically certain to prove # 
poor one. 

There is no domestic demand to speak of. Railroad re 
quirements have increased slightly, and there has been 
barely perceptible increase in the requirements of manufac 
turing consumers, chiefly in the iron and steel industry. A 
further improvement in this direction is predicted. Mine 
continue to operate at an average between 50 and 60% 
capacity. While immigration has been extremely light sine 
the war started, and indeed was quite light for a couple 
months preceding, there seems to be no possibility of an] 
labor shortage in the coal mining industry in the Pittsburg] 
district. There is much talk of a prospective shortage in steé 
mill, blast furnace and coke-oven labor if the trade revive! 
further as is expected. 

Mine-run on contracts to Apr. 1 next is largely nominal 4 
$1.15. Free coal is practically unchanged, prices generall 
being about as follows: Slack, 55@60c.; nut and slack, 90 
95c.: nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1% 
in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Very little improvement in bituminous and none at @ 
in anthracite. Every prospect of a light summer. Conside 
able coal here on track. No really good business till man 
facturing starts up. 


Bituminous—An occasional jobber will report a little bett 
trade, but as a rule it does not hold. The general opinic 
now is that there will be no stir of any account till mi 
summer, if then. At the same time there is no real distre 
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shown anywhere. As is always the case when the volume 
of business is not satisfactory there is more cutting of prices 
than there would otherwise be the case but quotations remain 
at $2.70 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 for three-quarter, $2.45 for 
mine-run and $2.25 for slac. Allegheny \alley sizes are 
about 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 


Anthracite—The unusual dullness is remarked by every- 
body. Reports from the Western trade indicate a great part 
of the coal shipped to that territory this summer will remain 
on the docks till winter. A liberal amount is moving by 
Lake, but this is due largely to the difficulties at one dock 
that has suspended operations once or twice this season by 
Government order and may be shut down again almost any 
time on the same account. It is not at all certain that the 
pace can be maintained, as these shipments are probably more 
than the Western market will need for the winter. The 
week’s shipments were 96,000 tons. 

The local anthracite market is as dull as ever, with no 
prospect of improvement right away. It appears that the 
increased amount of independent anthracite in this market 
has had much to do with the dullness. 


COLUMBUS 


Domestic and steam business continues quiet and Lake 
trade is still slow. Difficulty in renewing contracts is still 
evident. 


Operators and jobbers believe that there will be a better 
demand in the latter part of the year but so far the demand 
has not come up to expectations. 

The domestic trade is still slow but that is expected at this 
time of the year. Some demand is reported for the fancy 
grades such as Pocahontas and West Virginia splints. Anthra- 
cite is also selling well for this early in the season. Retail 
prices are generally well maintained at the levels which 
have prevailed for the past month. On the whole the domestic 
trade is at a standstill but preparations are being made 
for a rather active season in July and August. Some demand 
from the rural districts is expected in the near future. 

The steam business is also quiet as manufacturing is still 
slow. Outside of munitions manufactures, there is only a 
small demand for steam fuel. Difficulty in renewing contracts 
is reported on all sides because of the extreme low prices 
offered in the open market. The railroad demand is not 
increasing as anticipated. 

Lake trade is still slow but it is yet too early for much 
of a movement towards the Northwest. The Sunday Creek 
Coal Co. will not start shipments until after July 1. Charter- 
ing of boats is slow and charters do not extend for any great 
length of time. Reports from the Upper Lake ports show a 
large amount of coal still on the docks. 

Some concern is felt over the labor situation in Ohio 
since the entrance of Italy into the world war. A large 
number of Italians are leaving for service in the army and 
it is believed this will have a marked effect on the mining 
situation in Ohio. : 


Mining operations are on about the following basis: 
Week Ended 








District May 15 May 22 May 29 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
HOGmInE Valley 0. 6. cise vee ote : 25 25 30 
RAPER C TOS foe ee So oh 2's 25 25 20 
PCRDGTOM ESPN eyo oe ae ee ea Sah dy ous 50 50 45 
ENT aU ee, De ees Oe 25 30 35 
Bla gti hee Os Aad ee ee 35 30 35 
Massillon........ AA ee ; 40 35 35 
Eastern Ohio... : Sy Pit 5 lis) 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 

Hocking Valley Pomeroy Wanawha 
Rescreened lump..............- $1.45 Sie Oe ore fe 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch......:..... 1.25 1.30 jean 
(ee See eee er ee 1.15 LsZ25 Tal, 
DEN MME NIE rc oa ecrc, ois! cao “S,0 3 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and sIack..........-. .70 75 65 
ONO Ue ee ee ee .60 .70 OD 

TOLEDO 


Favorable crop outlook and recent heavy war orders are 
the features of an otherwise dull market. ; 


Domestic buying is light although aided some by the 
chilly weather which has prevailed here for the past couple 
of weeks. There is some demand for threshing coal which 
will of course increase as the season advances; crops are 
reported in the best possible condition throughout this sec- 
tion and more than the usual acreage was planted. There 
is no Pocahontas coal to be had on the local market, especially 
in the prepared sizes. There is a slight movement of lower 
grade smokeless coals of which there is a plentiful supply. 
Pittsburgh No. 8 is not yet much of a factor in the market. 

War orders were recently placed in this city amounting 
to more than a million and a half of dollars, which have 
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forced the enlargement of a couple of local factories and will 
have a benefici 1 effect on the market. Cambridge is selling 
fairly well. Prices are for the most part being well main- 
tained as respects the list although they are at rock bottom. 
Contracts are still a little slow and tho movement of Lake 
coal continues sluggish. Prospects for a good season later 
on are considered good and the trade seems content and is 
doing little worrying. 
CLEVELAND 

Spot prices rule low and buyers take coal at their own fig- 

ure. Lake shippers plan to increase the movement this month. 


Buyers continue to take advantage of the weak market 
that continues heavy in spite of the light receipts. Fine coal 
has sold as low as $1.55, but the market generally rules 5 to 
10c. higher. The difference between what jobbers have to pay 
and the market for spot coal excludes buying for current ship- 
ments. Most of the coal coming in is on contract except some 
coarse coal, which is sent on consignment. 


The Lake shippers plan to move a little more coal this 
month than last. The shipping season will not be normal for 
two months yet but the movement by that time will be up to 
last year. The buying for threshing will commence in the 
Northwest the latter part of this month. Ore shipments are 
expected to be larger after the middle of the month because 
freight rates from the ranges back of Duluth-Superior and 
Two Harbors were reduced 5c. a ton effective June 1. A num- 
ber of buyers have postponed orders until June 1 for this rea- 
son. This will increase the demand for railroad and mining 
fuel. 


Vessels were held over Saturday and Monday to get coal 
cargoes. Tonnage is exceedingly plentiful and will continue 
30 the next 30 days. 

Jobbers are paying the following prices for shipment: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 

tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 

LUMP Shae Reo TORE eee et teas ea ee eae Ar Oe tate 
Seed Ue ae $2.20@2.25 $2.00 $1.80@1.85 $1.75@1.85 

RES ahr raed SE ON rs re ere eee, eho 
Mine run.......2.65@2.70 2.10 1.85 1.85@1.90 1.75@1.85 

Slack...... cyt Brahe 1.65@1.70 1.60 aT OR Raed ees ee 

CINCINNATI 


Contracting in both steam and domestic coals continues 


slow and at low prices. 


The tendency noticeable to delay buying as long as possible, 
and then to buy only in small quantities, is still the outstand- 
ing feature of the coal market. Instead of taking advantage 
of the situation to accumulate stocks on very attractive 
terms, consumers evidently prefer to fill current needs with 
the cheap spot coal offered, deferring contracting with an 
evident hope of still lower prices. The Lake movement is not 
developing as expected, although it is more brisk than at first. 


LOUISVILLE 
River shipments beginning to arrive but 
trade is devoid of interest. 


Nominally the coals for the domestic trade advanced 10c. 
on June 1, $1.40 for four-inch lump being the base price. 
Whether this advance will be maintained in actual transac- 
tions is generally doubted. Kentucky operators and dealers 
are iooking to the opening of the Lake trade to relieve at 
least some of the competition from the sections which reach 
that market. The stocking operations among the retailers 
are as yet not proceeding in a satisfactory manner. Steam 
coals show virtually no change. 


otherwise the 


The first shipments of coal from Pittsburgh since the first 
of March are now reaching here, the vanguard of some 13 
tows, with a total of 244 coal boats and barges laden with 
nearly a quarter of a million tons. It was estimated in 
reports from Pittsburgh that three million tons have accumu- 
lated in the local pools awaiting a stage of the river which 
would permit shipments south. The heavy rains of the last 
two weeks have given this stage, after three months of what 
was practically drought. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Steam coal shows slight improvement but domestic grades 
continue very quiet. 

The past week has brought no relief for the lump coal 
situation, the demand being about as near to nothing as it 
could be. In fact, there is less business being done on this 
grade than at any time during the past two years. Steam 
coal is in better shape, though the tonnage moving is not 
up to normal though it seems to be improving, both locally 
and on bunker business. Many of the mines which have been 
closed down for the past six months are now operating, though 
only about three days a week, while the average throughout 
the district is from three to four days a week. Coal is being 
moved down the Warrior River to Mobile and New Orleans 
since Lock 17 was Officially opened on May 13. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Foundry coke moderately active. Furnace coke very dull 
but with operators holding slightly firmer views. Production 
and shipments make new records for this movement. 


There continues to be a fair volume of contracting for 
foundry coke, chiefly for the twelvemonth beginning July 1, 
though some operators are making an effort to limit con- 
tracts to six months, expecting better prices later, for de- 
livery after Jan. 1. The regular contract price for standard 
high grade foundry coke is $2.40, and the leading operators 
seem to'be adhering to this price. Less favorite brands may 
be had down to $2.20. There is moderate buying of foundry 
coke for prompt shipment, particularly by those who con- 
template the possibility of changing brands with their new 
contracts. According to grade prompt foundry is bringing $2 
to $2.40. 

Furnace coke is dull and inactive as to both prompt and 
contract. It appears that few contracts are to run out June 
30, and as yet few idle furnaces contemplate going into blast. 
The views of operators, however, are a shade stiffer. We 
quote furnace coke at $1.50@1.55 for spot shipment in small 
lots, $1.60 to July 1 and $1.75 for shipment to Jan. 1. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 22 at 306,- 
691 tons, an increase of 9137 tons, and shipments at 305,047 
tons, an increase of 9080 tons. These figures exceed the best 
previous records on this movement by 7198 tons in the case 
of production and by 1670 tons in the case of shipments. 


Buffalo—The coke trade is as dull as ever, waiting as 
formerly on the movement of iron. It would seem that the 
demand for coke is even lighter than anything in iron and 
the amount of iron ore coming down the Lakes is not large, 
apparently nothing being done that anticipates a large fall 
trade in iron or even a guess that there will be a revival of 
demand next winter. The quotations remain on the basis of 
$4.15 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, with $3.15 for 
stock coke. 
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Chicago—Country dealers show an inclination to stock up 
on domestic sizes, and some improvement is noted in furnace 
and foundry demand. Market prices are about the same as 
last week, being as follows: Byproduct, $4.45@4.65; Con- 
nellsville, $4.60@4.75; Wise County, $4.50@4.65; gas coke, $3.75 
@4; furnace, $4.50 @ 4.65. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Buying slow and prices do not advance. 
tinue firm. Pocahontas and smokeless coals strong. 
cite demand below normal. 


Screenings con- 
Anthra- 


Screenings have continued on about the same level as a 
week ago, prices averaging about 85c. to 90c., although toward 
the close of the week they showed a slight softening. No 
perceptible increase in the consumption of fine coal by manu- 
facturing plants has been evidenced. The insignificant de- 
mand for coarser sizes results in a reduction in the output 
of all grades, which in turn contributes to the maintenance of 
high prices on screenings. 

The volume of coal taken by the retail yards is still below 
normal. The consumer buys only for his immediate needs, 
and no orders are being placed for storage purposes. The 
dealers are still finding more or less trouble in making col- 
lections some of their unpaid accounts being as far back as 
last fall, and this has doubtless made them hesitate about 
placing orders with shippers. As a result of last year’s 
experience country dealers in many cases are showing no 
disposition to make contracts preferring to take their chances 
in the open market this fall and winter and shippers are not 
pressing them to change from this attitude. It is anticipated 
that storage business will not open to any considerable extent 
before June 15 and in many cases later. 


CHICAGO 


Movement light in all directions but an improvement an- 
ticipated soon. Prepared grades of West Virginia in fair de- 
mand and Hocking coals also improving. 


Southern Illinois producers report a slight increased buy- 


ing from Western sources for domestic sizes for early de- 
livery. Screenings from Franklin and Williamson Counties 
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are searce and bring high prices. Carterville washed sizes 
are strong, but raw screenings are weak, having been offered 
in the Chicago market recently at as low as 75c. per ton. The 
situation with respect to coarse coals from these districts is 
expected to improve slowly but surely from now on. 

No change has occurred in the Springfield district. The 
minimum amount of railroad coal is moving, while there is a 
strong demand for screenings, shippers not being able to 
fill all the orders received. 

Indiana coals are flat except screenings, for which the de- 
mand has been strong until the latter part of the week, when 
some softness was noted. Some contracts for screenings have 
been closed at the same figures as last season. 

West Virginia smokeless in the prepared sizes is strong, 
but weak on mine-run, which has been quoted as low as $1 
per ton in the Chicago market. Retailers are showing more 
eagerness to close contracts. Splint coals are dull and prices 
inclined to be weak. Some consignment coal has been moved 
at whatever prices it would bring. Pennsylvania smokeless 
grades are becoming stronger, and the retail trade is com- 
mencing to place more orders for these coals. 

Eastern Kentucky fuels are inactive with prices most 
variable. It is not thought that an increased demand for 
these grades will be felt before late in the summer. 

The movement of Hocking coal is light but it is held at 
fairly firm prices. Shipments are commencing to move in 
larger quantities via the Lakes, which is having a beneficial 
effect. It is reported a few contracts have been closed. 

The end of May saw improved buying of anthracite. 
Prices are well maintained, and little free coal has moved into 
this district. Curtailment of anthracite production is evi- 
dently having a good effect on the Western situation. 

The market is quotable as follows: 


Williamson and 


Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Co. 

Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.25@1.35 A eee eK 

4-in. lump.. bees Tae $1.35@1.40 $1.30@1.40 

Steam lump TS 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.30 1.10@1.25 

24-in. lump. uel Bae 1.20@1.30 1.20@1.30 

14-in. lump. tel? A ae 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.20 

Mine-run... 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.10 .90@1.10 1.00@1.10 

Ieegg........ 1:15@1.35 1.156@1:25 1.10@1.25 1,/00@14M5 

No.lwashed 1.20@1.35 Sees 1.50@1.60 eae 

No.2washed 1.25@1.35 1.60 - 

6x3-in. egg. 1.20@1.35 aa 5 vO shee 

Vit eyo a nies 1.10@1.25 1.05@1.25 .95@1.05 1.00@1.05 

No. 1 nut 1.25@1.35 Dats ae aes 

No. 2nut.. 1.20@1.35 ae Ti atice Rb 
Screenings. . .90@1.00 .85@ .95 .75@ .80 -85@ .90 

Harrisburg N. Riv. & 
Saline Co. IX. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 

TLump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.25@1.40 $1.70 $1.35@1.65 $1.50@1.60 
li-in.lump. 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 Oe relies 1.15@1.35 
Mine-run... 1.10 .95@1.10 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.15 ae 

MOR dees wens ay 1.00@1.10 1.70 1.35@1.65 1225 
Nut.... cove 1.40 1.85@1.45 1.15@1.25 
Pegie son, ate aan aes sybh os 
Screenings. . .90@1.00 Pert: 


Knox and Greene County, 5-in. lump, $1.15@1.25; 3-in. 
lump, $1.15; 5-in. egg, $1.15; 3-in. egg, $1.10@1.15; mine-rvun, 
$1@1.05; screenings, 75@85 cents. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Business quiet but with a fair undertone. 

The cool weather in May created a market for domestic 
grades that is unusual so late in the season, though it was 
not extensive. Most of the mines in operation are making 
good time though others are closed down entirely. Unless the 
unexpected happens industrially and commercially, the trade 
will remain at a steady level. The educational institutions 
will soon begin ordering their season’s supplies, to be delivered 
in June, July or August, during the vacation period; July 
and August also bring a demand from the threshers. In 
August the retailers begin to give their first orders and manu- 
facturing plants to accumulate their winter surpluses. The 
factory demand continues to show a slight improvement. 
There is good call for slack, at 85c. for Nos. 5 and 6 and 90c. 
for No. 4. Prices at the mines continue at the summer level. 


ST. LOUIS 
Retail trade good but the wholesale business is at a stand- 
still, High river stage releases Pittsburgh coal and closes 
the Southern markets to St. Louis agencies. 


The local market is practically at a stand-still. Some 
Carterville coal is beginning to move into the country, and 
screenings seem to be in demand. Standard grades are 
bringing 85 to 90c., and Carterville is strong at 95c. Carter- 
ville lump has been selling at $1.05 to $1.20 during the past. 
week, and Franklin County is still held at $1.25. Standard 
2-in. lump is quoted 77%c. at the mines, or rather that is 
the price made by the recently formed selling agency; the 
better grades of Standard coal are bringing $1 for 2-in. lump 
and $1.10 for 6-in. lump. 

In a retail way conditions are about normal. What coal 
is moving in wagon-load lots is bringing a good price. Dur- 
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ing the past week the ice business dropped off considerably, 
and with just a small amount of coal being ordered, the 
retailers have found things rather slow. 

There will be » dropping off in the tonnage of Illinois coal 
moving south to river points, which has been unusually heavy 
for the past two months or more. Low water in the Ohio 
River tied up Pittsburgh coal, but the recent rains released 
13 tows of 244 barges laden with about 214,000 tons. 


KANSAS CITY 


The wholesale business has increased during the week and 
the shipments of coal are coming in faster every day. The 
retail trade has shown a slight change for the better, owing 
to the fact that the weather has been decidedly cool. De- 
lays in shipments have occurred owing to the high water 
all through the river sections of Kansas and Missouri. 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road for April of this 
year, the four months of this year and last year were as 
follows, in short tons: 








April ——-Four Months-—— 
Coal 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Tidewater, foreign....... 188,513 365,874 617,185 753,317 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 323,280 216,087 1,315,143 1,052,009 
TOMeEBHO.. 6s oie es cles o ss 1,605,493 1,618,590 5,929,365 5,807,936 
Coke 
SidewaterstOrelgn: .aie cic) tee os TA22 15 2,959 
SONIA GIG iter ao Siw, cio,0 « Spas 86,918 76,450 404,587 284,537 
‘Totals. = oa. Se ere ee 2,204,204 2,278,123 8,266,295 7,900,758 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Shipments over this road for March of the current year 
amounted to 309,427 short tons as compared with 344,139 
during the preceding month. 


RATE DECISIONS 


I. C. C. No. 6001—Basin Supply Co. vs. Texarkana & Ft. 
Smith Ry. Co. 

1. The carrying of coal for use as fuel and to be consumed 
by a vessel engaged in coastwise or foreign trade does not 
constitute a coastwise or export movement of the commodity. 

2. Defendant’s demurrage regulations relative to the free 
time allowance on bunker coal at Port Arthur, Tex., not found 
to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. Complaint 
dismissed. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 475—Bituminous 
coal rates to Baltimore, Md., and other points. 


1. Proposed increases in rates for the transportation of 
bituminous coal from mines in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
West Virginia to Philadelphia, Penn., Wilmington, Del., and 
Baltimore, Md., for transshipment to points inside the capes 
of the Delaware and Chesapeake bays not justified. Tariffs 
naming the increased rates required to be canceled. 

2. If rail carriers be permitted to establish rates in con- 
nection with water carriers upon a basis which will equalize 
shippers at various points along the waterway, they will 
absorb the benefit which should accrue to the public of the 
lower cost of water transportation. 


I. C. C. No. 6617—Application of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Ry. Co., under the provision of section 5 of the act 
to regulate commerce, as amended by section 11 of the Panama 
Canal Act, in connection with the operation of the Dalles, 
Portland & Astoria Navigation Co. 

On petition of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. Co. 
under section 5 of the act, as amended by the Panama Canal 
act, for a temporary extension of time during which petitioner 
may retain ownership of the Dalles, Portland & Astoria Navi- 
gation Co.; Held— 

1. That the Dalles, Portland & Astoria Navigation Co. 
does and may compete with petitioner’s rail line. 

2. That the continued ownership by petitioner of the Dalles, 
Portland & Astoria Navigation Co. would not be in the interest 
of the public and of advantage to the convenience and com- 
merce of the people, and that it would exclude, prevent, or 
reduce competition on the water route here considered. 

3. Petition denied, effective June 1, 1915. 


I. C. C. No. 6976—Daly Coal Co. Et al vs. Chicago & Alton 
R.R. Co., Et al. 

Rates on bituminous coal from mines in Illinois and Indiana 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., not found unreasonable, 
Complaint dismissed. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Difficulty in obtaining privilege to export. Considerable 


business going to American operators. 


Attention naturally still centers on the Government pro- 
hibition of unlicensed coal exports and the method of issuing 
licences. There is no doubt that the restriction of exports 
from this country is greatly stimulating the demand for 
American coal, particularly for shipment to Italy. So far as 
the North-East Coast is concerned, the refusal of licences 
puts a check on any expansion of trade with Scandinavian 
countries, on which many of the collieries are greatly depend- 
ent. Difficulty in securing licences has also been experienced 
in South Wales markets. We understand that the Norwegian 
State Railways have now contracted for their supplies of 
steam coal over the summer months. The original inquiry 
was for 40,000 tons, but the quantity contracted for is now 
stated to be 80,000 tons. Tenders for the Swedish State Rail- 
Ways are said to have been prepared on the basis of about 
$6 a ton f.o.b. for best Northumberland steams, subject to 
licence.—“‘The Iron & Coal Trades Review.” 


May 21—Business is on rather quiet lines and prices are 


lower. It is anticipated, however, that an improvement will 
shortly set in. Quotations are approximately as follow: 

Best Welsh steam.... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $7.92@8.04 
Best seconds............ Nominal Saconils a ee ec ests 7.44@7.68 
Seconds), aeane se ae $7.44@7.92 Best Cardiff smalls...... 5.04@5.16 
Best dry coals.......... 8.40@8.88 Cargo smalls........... 4.44@4. 56 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Chartering is quiet and rates have further weak- 


ened. They are approximately as follow: 

Gibraltar, ..06 >) 4e00 , Naples.7o.2-...- $5.76 St. Vincent....... $4.56 
Marseilles........ 670) Alexandria)... 5.28 Rio deJaneiro.... 6.60 
Algiers); Grasso oc 5.79 Port Said........ 5.28 Monte Video..... 6.00 
Genoa. ane ec tas) Palmas, os... 4.32 River Plate...... - 6.24 


Note—These quotations are based on an exchange rate of 
24c. to one shilling. 


Italy—An American consular officer in Italy reports that a 
firm in his district desires to communicate with American ex- 
porters of bunker coal. 


Canada—A report received from an American consular 
officer in Canada states that a business man in his district is 
undertaking to establish a rather extensive coal business. 
Prices on a good quality of anthracite coal, quoted f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, are desired. The man states that the initial orders 
will probably amount to 1000 to 1500 tons. (No. 16,959.) 


Great Britain—The British coal freighters “Glenmoroen” 
and “Therese Heymann” have both been posted at Lloyd’s as 
among the victims of the German raiders. The “Glenmoroen” 
of Leith sailed from Tyne for Leghorn on Dec. 26, and the 
“Therese Heymann” of London sailed from the same port for 
Savona, Dec. 25. 


Spain—An American consular officer in Spain transmits the 
names and addresses of a number of leading coal importers 
and merchants in his district. Correspondence should be con- 
ducted in Spanish. 

Italy—A firm in Italy informs an American consular officer 
that it desires to communicate with American manufacturers 
and exporters of coal. Correspondence may be in English. 
References are given. 


Buenos Aires—The mayor of Buenos Aires has addressed 
a note to the Minister of the Interior asking to be informed 
whether the Comodoro Rivadavia Exploitation Committee 
could supply the municipality with 3500 tons of petroleum 
fuel annually. The various power installations of the muni- 
cipality consume 5000 tons of Cardiff coal yearly, which at 
$12.75 per ton comes to $64,000 per annum. It is anticipated 
that the substitution of the Comodoro Rivadavia oil would 
result in an annual economy of $30,000. The modifications in 
the boiler installations that this change of fuel would neces- 
sitate are being studied. 

Spain—Madrid newspapers feature offers made by Ameri- 
can exporters of coal. The list of firms interested in coal, 
which was furnished by the consulate to the Ministry of 
Treasury, is published with the following statement from the 
ministry: The United Statess offers to sell or send to Spain as 
many shiploads of coal as may be necessary. The price of 
this coal c.i.f. Spanish port, according to information at hand, 
will be between 64 and 65 pesetas (about $13.12 and $13.32) 
per long ton. 
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The purpose of this department ts to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 

For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the Con- 
tracts-to-Be-Let Section on Page 38. 

#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 


city, tonnage,and page (all in Vol. 7) on which the detail 
notice appeared: 

No Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
508 Supt. of Supplies Philadelphia Penn. 955 
679 Board of Education Dayton Ohio 6000 955 
691 Watervliet Arsenal Watervliet IN Pa 877 
728 Board of County Comrs. Bryan Ohio 125a 916 
733 Bd. of Control and Supply Providence [ee Uf 917 
735 Board of Education Davenport Iowa 2900b 917 
755 Board of Education Lakewood Ohio 2000b 917 
776 Board of Education Ridgefield Park N. J. 300a 956 
778 Mich. Home and Training 

School Lapeer Mich 7000b 956 
778 Mich. Home and Training 

School Lapeer Mich 100a 956 
779 + Electric Light Plant Onawa Iowa 956 


a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. - 


+-No. 486—Boston, Mass.—Bids 


b 2S D na a 
have been received on this contract {2 Dad om om S 
(Vol. 7, pp. 665, 915), which provides 5 27 AS i eee 
for the Massachusetts hospitals, as @~ sat <* or 26 
follows: bf) Gare I=) ye oe 
iB a 2S aes 72 
re) rs} DoS oN HS 
§ ix s S Aas 
°o - ° & = - 
ee aes = ies gel = 
aoe nog a3 48 aS 
! ox ce) s+ ox es 
Bidders Aa. Mes - (Asi mone 
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Staples:Goal Couioi. sats sie eee Ware ve ie or. 
Geo. By. Warren! Go; comets sec eee 4,25 yr 4.39 
4.25 
Maryland Coal and Coke Co....... 4.45 } 4.35 
GClafin <))Stummer se -eaeee ree ef Pe fe mato 
My :( Cobbs: i as eee eee ee Wee: os! 4.35 4.30 
S: PP. Burtontiec on cers eee eae: : Pets 4.34 
Spague, Breed & Brown........... Retr 4.20 ihe 
Spring. Cosl Congo irs $4.70 3.88 4.48 4.35 
Quemahoning Coal Co............. 4.86 4.36 ee 
Skeele Coal Core jarani 4.35 4.45 
J. Holbrookserscsec areca: hie ss 
IN, EL. Coal and Coke Coy... eae ext 
Bader:Coal. Conse y cnet 400 
City Fuel Co van oer eiri ene 4.75 
Daniel Doherty"Cov. sup ee See eee OO : 
Brookline: Coal 'GCo.i25 ee ost nA 4.64 
F. C. Warren Bradford Coal Co... . 4.80 


+ Plus 85 cts. ft. B, Birdseye. 
Address BE. R. Libby, Room 6, State House, Boston, Mass. 


+*No. 541—Toronto, Can.—Bids on this contract (Vol. 7, 
p. 708), which provides for furnishing coal to various public 
buildings throughout Canada, will be received until June 17. 
Specifications and proposal forms can be had on application. 
Address Secretary, Department of Public Works, Toronto, Can. 


+#No. 550—Norfolk, Va.—Only one bid has been received 
on this contract (Vol. 7, p. 709), which provides for furnishing 
the local War Department with 3000 tons of bituminous coal. 
The company bidding was Nottingham & Wrenn Co., nd the 
price quoted was $2.50 per ton. Address Lieut.-Col. of Engrs. 
Pervey, U. S. Eng. Office, Norfolk, Va. 
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No. 764—Franklin, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 956) 
should read 1000 tons per month instead of 1000 per year, as 
previously noted. Address Secy. Fred B. Zartman, Frankiin 
Board & Paper Co., Franklin, Ohio. 


+No. 706—New York, N. Y.—The date of opening the re- 
advertised bids on this contract, which was originally set for 
June 10, has been changed to June 11. This contract (Vol. 7, 
pp. 877, 918, 955) covers the consolidated fuel and forage bids, 
issued by the Central Purchasing Committee, on which the 
first original bids have been rejected. The original bids will 
not appear in these columns, but a complete list may be 
obtained on application to the editorial department. Address 
regarding the contract Secy. F. R. Leach, Central Purchasing 
Committee, Room 1226, Municipal Bldg., New York City. 


+No. 719—Revere, Mass.—The bids on this contract (Vol. 7, 
p. 916), which provides for furnishing the coal requirements 
of the city buildings during the ensuing year were as follows: 
George F. Proctor & Co., stove, egg and nut, $6.55; stove and 
nut coal for Charity Dept., $7.25. Metropolitan Coal Co., bitu- 
minous mine-run (14,400 B.t.u.), $4.40; stove and egg, $6.35; 
nut, $6.60; nut coal for Charity Dept., $7.50. Chelsea Iron & 
Coal Co., egg and stove, $6.57; Lehigh egg and stove, $6.72. 
Revere Ice & Fuel Co., bituminous lump (14,800 B.t.u.), $4.75; 
stove and egg, $6.75; nut, $7.50. Staples Coal Co., stove and 
egg, $6.49; nut, $6.74. Address Mayor Arthur B. Curtis, Revere, 
Mass. 


+No. 726—New York—Bids on this contract (Vol. 7, pp. 
916, 955) were opened last Tuesday morning (June 1), and 
were as follows: 





Item 1 Item 2 Item 3 
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Burns Bros, 55S. ee eee 6.18 $5. 84 $5.98 
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$4.19 $4.01 $4.12 $3.56 $3.55 $4.38 $4.19 
4.23 4.08 
4.09 4.13 4.10 4.09 3.93 3.55 4.38 4.13 
4.29 
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3.62+ 
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1450 gross tons egg or stove coal for fireboats on East River. — 


Item 3—1150 gross tons egg or stove coal for fireboats berthed 
on the Harlem River. Address Fire Commissioner Robert 
Adamson, Municipal Building, New York City. 


+No. 734—Brookings, S. D.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 917), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the 
local Light, Heat and Water Department, will not be let before 
July. In the meantime competitive tests are being conducted 
with various coals in order to determine which will give the 
most economical results. Address Supt. A. W. Morton, Light. 
Heat & Water Dept., Brookings, S. D. 


June 5, 1915 


+No, 777—Washington, D. C.—Bids on this contract (Vol. 7, 
p. 956), which provides for furnishing the Capitol Bldg. with 
coal, were as follows: 


Vo. 
Company Ash Carb. Mt. Sul. B.t.u. Coal 
White Oak Coal ; : 
GUO oc hates 18.20 .... 14,9001 White Oak Special 


Wace Werts eaiieek 
Commercial C. M. 
SM Moet os oes 
Enterprise F. Co.. 
Enterprise F. Co.. 
Enterprise F. Co.. 
Vinton Coll. Co... 
ie DAs DOVE... <5 « < 
Js Ls DOVE......- 
Thorne Neal & Co. 
B. Nicoll & Co... . 
B. Nicoll & Co... . 


.85 73.75 20.86 
.50 71.72 22.23 
50 75.43 17.31 
.20 71.30 22.50 
09 73.55 20.36 
.80 74.76 18.85 
80 72.56 22.64 
; 19.02 
.00 74.00 18.00 
.00 72.00 20.00 


.42 14,967 Star Miller Vein 
.37 14,500 “B” or Miller Vein 
.42 14,550 Gantier Miller Vein 
75 14,5802 Peerless Miller Vein 
12 14,801 Miller “B’’ Smokeless 
14,922 Logan mine-run 

00 14,700 New River : 

68 14,301 Sonman ‘E” vein 
.10 14,600 Glendale (Penn.) 
.00 14,350 ‘B” or Miller vein 
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Bradford & Co.... 27 68.81 22.92 1.10 14,472 Berwindale (Penn.) 
Bradford & Co.... .12 69.70 22.10 0.85 14,685 Vivian (Penn.) 
Hendley & Co.... .06 69.00 25.85 a er oecminaet Penn., 4 & 
Stewart & Co..... .60 68.50 24.90 1.05 14,550 Rich Hill (Penn.) 
White & Co....... .70 77.30 18.00 0.80 14,960 Eureka, B.W.C.M.C 
Co., Penn. 
1 Average. 2 Contractor for year, ending June 30, 1915. 


The Logan Coal Co. bid $2.83 on “B” or Miller vein, South 
Fork coal. The Maryland C. & C. Co. bid $2.89 on Imperial 
No. 1 (Guyon), $2.94 on Imperial No. 2, both Clearfield County, 
Pennsylvania, and $3 on New River. Lynah & Read bid $2.85 
on Cardiff mine-run. Address Elliott Woods, U. S. Capitol 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


New Business 


No. 782—White Plains, N. Y.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until 5 p.m., June 14, for furnishing about 1000 gross 
tons of bituminous coal for the local water-works. A certi- 
fied check for $100 must accompany each bid. Address Board 
of Water Commissioners, 64 Martine Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

+#No. 783—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Board of Trustees of the 
Central Indiana Hospital for Insane will receive bids until 
June 9, for furnishing 24,000 tons of steam coal f.o.b. hospital 
switch. Bidders must state the grade of coal they propose to 
furnish, block, lump, steam lump, nut, mine-run, slack or 
other grades, must give name and location of the mine or 
mines from which the coal is mined and submit an analysis 
with their bid. Deliveries are to begin Oct. 1, 1915, and to 
be completed Sept. 30, 1916 and are to be in such quantities 
and at such time as required. Coal is to be accepted at hospi- 
tal weights. Sufficient bond must be given and a certifled 
check for $500 accompanying each bid. Address Secy. L. Ert. 
‘Slack, Central Indiana Hospital for Insane, Indianapolis, Ind. 

No. 784—Louisville, Ky.—William Schuff & Co., tanners, at 
this place, will be in the market about July 1 for two car 
loads of nut and slack coal per month during the ensuing 
year. Address Supt. F. W. Wagner, William Schuff & Co., 
803 South 12th St., Louisville, Ky. 


+No. 785—Tupelo, Miss.— The Water and Light Plant at this 
place will be in the market about June 30 for its annual re- 
quirements of coal, involving ‘about 4500 tons. Alabama 
bituminous coal is ordinarily used and the cost is approxi- 
mately $2.05 per ton. The call for bids is advertised. Address 
W.H. St. John, Box 565, Tupelo, Miss. 

+No. 786—Elzgin, 11.—The Board of Education will contract 
some time during the latter part of June for approximately 
1575 tons of Christopher, Franklin County, IIl., coal. 
business is let on competitive bids, which are advertised in 
the local papers for 10 days. The present contract is being 
filled at about $3.12 per ton in the bins. Address Supply Com- 
mittee, Board of Education, Elgin, Ill. 

+#No. 787—Springfieid, Ohio—The Hospital Board at this 
place will receive bids until noon, June 15, for furnishing the 
coal required during the period ending May 1, 1916. Bids 
should cover cost of delivery in bins and must be accompanied 
by satisfactory bonds for $200. Address Clk. William H. Ma- 
honey, Bd. of Hospitals, Room 2, City Bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


No. 788—Chicago, 1l.—The American Varnish Co. will con- 
tract about July 1 for a year’s supply of Illinois or Indiana 
mine-run or nut coal. This company consumes about 70 tons 


per month. Address Pur. Agt. Seegers, American Varnish 
Co., Chicago, III. 
No. 789—Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Hotel will close 





contract about July 1 for 3500 tons of nut and slack coal to 
be delivered throughout the year at the rate of approximately 
ten tons per day. The contract is let by competition. Address 
Mer. Herman Steinhilber, Louisville Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

No. 790—Chicago, Ill.—The Bryant Mfg. Co., will be in the 
market about July 1 for one year’s contract, for 200 tons 
of 72 hr. Connellsville coke. Address Purchasing Agent, Bry- 
ant Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

No. 791—Louisville, Ky.— Various distilleries and brewer- 
ies in Kentucky are in the market for 600,000 tons of slack, 
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nut and lump coal. The contract will be closed July 1. 
Specifications as to kind of coal and place and conditions of 
delivery can be secured now. Address R. E. Wathen, 104 West 
Main St, Louisville, Ky. : 

No. 792—Louisville, Ky.—The Joseph Schwab Jr., Distil- 
lery, will contract July 1 for a year’s supply of nut and slack 


coal. Seven tons a day is consumed, which is delivered by 
rail. The present contract is held by the Continental Coal 
Corp. Address Joseph Schwab Jr., Distillery, 815 Logan St., 


Louisville, Ky. 

+No. 793—Atlanta, Ga.—The Georgia Railway & Power Co., 
at this place, will be in the market about July 1 for 50,000 
tons of Alabama coal which usually costs about $2.50 per ton 
delivered. Address Purchasing Agent, Georgia Railway & 
Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

+No,. 794—Jackson, Miss.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until noon, June 7, for furnishing the state institutions at 
this place and at Meridian, with coal as follows: East Missis- 
sippi Insane Asylum, 1500 tons; State Insane Hospital, 2500 
tons for delivery on switch at asylum in suburbs of Jackson; 
State Capitol Building, D. & D. Institute, Blind Institute, State 
Charity Hospital, 2000 tons. No. 2 lump coal only is required, 
and the successful bidder must furnish a bond for $2000. 
Address Secy. Joseph W. Power, Bd. of Public Contracts, 
Jackson, Miss. 

+No. 795—Cullman, Ala.—The Light and Water Plant at 
this place will be in. the market about July 1 for 2400 tons 
of washed nut coal, which is usually bought at $2.60 per ton. 
The business is let on a competitive basis. Address Supt. 
B. Kiel, City of Cullman Light and Water Plant, Cullman, Ala. 

+No. 796—Havelock, N. D.—The Board of Education at this 
place received bids until noon, June 1, for furnishing four or 
five double car loads of coal for each of the four schools in 
District No. 3. Address Clk. Mrs. Geo. B. Bagley, Bd. of Edu., 
Havelock, N. D. 


+$No. 797—Higginsville, Mo.—Municipal Electric Light & 
Water Plant at this place will be in the market the first 
Monday in July for 1440 tons of bituminous mine-run coal. 
The current contract is being filled at $2.56% at boilers. The 
business is let on a competitive basis. Address Supt. D. Riepe, 
Municipal Electric Light & Water Plant, Higginsville, Mo. 


No. 798S—Iowa Falls, Iowa—Sealed proposals were received 
until 7:30 p.m., June 4, for furnishing the Local Board of 
«Education with approximately 200 tons of Brazil block lump 
coal, proposals to cover the cost of delivery at the school 
houses. Address Secy. T. E. Bell, Bd. of Edu., Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


+No. 799—London, Ohio—The Municipal Light plant at this 
place will be in the market about July 1, for 1800 to 2000 tons 
of coal. Smithers Creek, W. Va., coal is being used at present, 
the cost being $2.35 per ton delivered. The coal is bought on 
competitive bids. Address Supt. H. W. Dickinson, Municipal 
Light Plant, London, Ohio. 


No. 800—Nevada, Mo.—Bids will be received by the Lincoln 
Institute at this place, until June 9, for furnishing its coal 
requirements during the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916. Bids 
should cover cost of delivery in bins at the school. Address 
Secy. Nelson C. Burch, Lincoln Institute, Nevada, Mo. 


+No. S01—Henderson, Ky.—The Municipal Electric Light 
Station at this place will be in the market July 1 for about 
9000 tons of slack coal. The coal is bought on competitive 
bids, and the current contract is being filled on the basis of 
about $1 per ton. Address Supt. L. P. Hite, Municipal Electric 
Light Station, Henderson, Ky. 


No. 802—Boston, Mass.—The Bay State Ry. Co. will con- 
tract about July 1 for about 150,000 tons of bituminous mine- 
run coal and 4000 tons of anthracite screenings. Deliveries 
are to be made at various points, principally by water. Address 
A, P. Emmons, Bay State Ry. Co., 84 State St., Boston, Mass. 


+No. S03—Jackson, Mich.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market about July 1 for approximately 350 
tons of anthracite, 280 tons of Pocahontas, 700 tons of West 
Virginia splint and 400 tons of steam nut. The anthracite 
is usually purchased at $7.75; Pocahontas, $5; West Virginia 
splint, $38. The call for bids is advertised. Address Committee 


on Fuel, Board of Education, 331 Ten Eyck St., Jackson, Mich. 


+#No. S04—Newcomerstown, Ohio—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived until noon, June 1, for furnishing the Board of Educa- 
tion at this place with 4000 bu. of forked screened coal, 5000 
bu. of mine-run, and 1000 bu. of slack coal. Two-thirds of 
the requirements are to be delivered by Sept. 15. Address 
Clk. H. H. Eagon, Bd. of Edu., Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


+#No. 805—Caldwell, Kan.—The Light & Water Plant at 
this place will contract, about July 1, for approximately 3000 
tons of mill coal, which is usually bought at $2.85 per ton 
delivered in the bin. The business is let on competitive bids. 
Address Supt. H. W. Baker, Caldwell Light & Water Plant, 
Caldwell, Kan. 
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+No. 806—Galveston, Tex.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m. June 10 for furnishing the Depot Quarter- 
master of the U. S. Army at this place with approximately 
1000 short tons of coal per month during the ensuing year. 
The coal is for use at the Port of Embarkation. Bids should 
be submitted covering cost of delivery and trimming in trans- 
port bunkers at Galveston and Texas City, Tex.; delivering in 
transport bunkers but not trimmed; delivered and trimmed in 
transport bunkers at contractor’s dock; the same not trimmed 
and delivered in contractor’s barges alongside of transport; 
delivered on government barges at contractor’s dock; deliv- 
ered from chutes into transport but not trimmed; delivered 
in contractor’s barges at contractor’s dock. All bidders must 
submit certified check for 15% of the amount involved in 
the proposal or furnish other satisfactory evidence for the 
faithful completion of the work. AdGAréss MLityt Cole serene: 
Krauthoff, Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army, Galveston, Tex. 

No. 807—East Lansing, Mich.—The Michigan Agricultural 
College will receive bids until noon, June 16, for supplying 
the Institute with approximately 8000 tons of bituminous nut, 
pea and slack coal, and 100 tons of bituminous %-in. lump. 
Bids should be made f.o.b. the College siding, via Pere Mar- 
quette R.R. Deliveries will be required at the rate of about 
six cars per week. Bidders must state whether the coal 
they propose furnishing is mined in Michigan and also give 
the minimum B.t.u. value guaranteed. Address Secy. A. M. 
Brown, Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, Mich. 

*+No. SOS—Philadelphia, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until June 8, for supplying the Bureau of Charities 
with anthracite stove and pea coal during July, August and 
September, and the Bureau of Correction with gas coal. All 
bids must be accompanied by the customary certificate re- 
quired by the city, guaranteeing the faithful performance of 
the contract and bids must also be submitted on printed forms 
which may be had on application. Address Dir. Herman Loeb, 
Room 312, City Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 

No, 809—Colfax, Wash.—The Whitman County Govern- 
ment will receive bids until 11 a.m. June 7 for 100 tons of lump 
coal to be delivered at the Court House in Colfax and 20 tons 
for delivery at the County Farm nearby. Address County 
Auditor A. R. Metz, Colfax, Wash. 


No. 810—Oelwein, Iowa—The City Government will re- 
ceive bids until 8 p.m. June 7 for furnishing approximately 
900 tons of coal. Quotations should be f.o.b. Oelwein. Address 
City Clk. E. H. Burlingham, Oelwein, Iowa. 


*# No. 811—Chicago, Ill.—The City Government will contract 
about July 1 for approximately 123,000 tons of lump coal, 
which is usually bought at about $2.81 per ton. Address 
Business Manager, Tribune Bldg., Chicago, III. 


#+No. 812—East Providence, R. I—The Board of Education 
at this place will receive proposals until June 4, for furnishing 
about 900 tons of stove, egg and pea coal, delivery to be made 
during the fiscal year ending June 1, 1916. Address Clk. G. H. 
Blackwell, Grove Ave., East Providence, R. I. 


No. 813—Boston, Mass.—The Stone & Webster Co. at this 
place will be in the market in July or August for approxi- 
mately 15,000 tons of New River or Pocahontas mine-run coal 
for shipment at one of the lower Lake ports. .Address R. E. 
Hamilton, Stone & Webster Co., 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

+No. 814—Lawrenceburg, Ind.—Bids will be received by the 
Board of Education until 7:30 p.m., June 7, for 10,000 bu. of 
coal for the lighting plant. Address City Clk. Frank Globe, 
Lighting Plant, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 





No. 815—Toronto, Canada—The Separate School Board at 
this place received tenders until May 38i for furnishing 200 
tons of Pocahontas lump or mine-run coal; 300 tons of anthra- 
cite stove and egg coal each, and 200 tons of anthracite grate. 
Address the Toronto Separate School Board, Toronto, Canada. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+No. 489—Staples, Minn.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 665, 
748), which provides for furnishing the Municipal Electric 
Light Plant at this place with coal, has been awarded to the 
Dover Lumber Co., who was the only bidder. The business 
was closed at $2.40 per ton f.o.b. Duluth. Address Supt. John 
Effinger, Municipal Plectric Light Plant, Staples, Minn. 


No. 558—Hamilton, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 709, 
794, 834), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements 
of the local Board of Education, has been awarded to the 
Pyrd-Brunner Coal Co. for furnishing the 1600 tons of smoke- 
less nut and slack. This company was the lowest bidder 
at $2.38. The business is being handled on a heat unit basis. 
Address Clk. Charles F. Holdefer, Bd. of Edu., Hamilton City 
School District, Hamilton, Ohio. 


+-No. 574—Cincinnati, Ohio—The awards of this contract 
(Vol. 7, p. 749), which provides for furnishing the local Board 
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of Education with fuel requirements, were as follows: Marion 
M. Allen Supply Co., smokeless mine-run, District No. 1, $2.81; 
District No. 2, $2.90. The Reliance Coal & Coke Co., bituminous 
nut and slack, District No. 1, 2.17; same, bituminous lump, 
$2.64. B. H. Wess Grain & Coal Co., smokeless mine-run, 
District No. 3, $2.92; same, bituminous lump, $2.50. HMyde 
Park Supply Co., District No. 4, smokeless mine-run, $2.94, 
same, bituminous lump, $3. Address Business Mgr. C. W. 
Handman, Bd. of Edu., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


+No. 593—Boston, Mass.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 750) 
was awarded to Batchelder Bros., at $4.23 for bituminous, 
$5.68 furnace, $6.13 egg and stove and $2.50 screenings, or a 
gross of $154,589.85. The Staples Coal Co. bid a total of 
$160,174.90; City Fuel Co., $160,841.75. Address Supt. D. Frank 
Doherty, 808 City Hall Annex, Boston, Mass. 


No. 664—Washington, D. C.—Partial awards have been 
made on this contract (Vol. 7, pp. 836, 953, 954, 955), which 
provides for the fuel requirements of the U. S. Navy, as fol- 
lows: J. H. Weaver & Co., Class 2a, $3.20, 2b, $3.60. Quema- 
honing Coal Co., Class 3a, $2.65, 3b, $2.75, 3c, $3.05, 5a, $2.58, 
5d, $2.87, 5e, $8.38. 6a, $2.57, 6b, $2:70) “Ger Sol iaGaneass0ne 
Crozer-Pocahontas Co., Class 8, $2.60. Classes 1, 4, 7, 9 and 
10 have not yet been awarded. Address Paymaster General 
of the Navy Samuel McGowan, Washington, D. C. 


+No. 696—Salem, Mass.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 877, 955) 
has been awarded as follows: John Girdler, Georges Creek 
Cumberland coal for delivery at Salem, 450 tons at $4.55 and 
300 tons at $4.65. G. L. Gage, 250 tons of New River coal for 
delivery at Lawrence, $4.95. Cross Coal Co., 200 tons of 
New River coal for delivery at Lawrence, $4.95. Atkinson 
Coal Co., 200 tons of New River coal for delivery at Ipswich, 
$4.70, and 150 tons for delivery at Newburyport, $4.47. 
Theberge Bros., 450 tons of New River coal for delivery at 
Lawrence, $5.14. Charlotte Fairfield, 25 tons of anthracite 
for delivery at Salem, $6.85. M. O’Mahoney, 25 tons of anthra- 
cite for delivery at Lawrence, $8.45, and 30 tons for delivery 
at Lawrence, $7.45. Address Clk. H. E. Thurston, Essex 
County, Salem, Mass. 


Contract Notes 
Baltimore Exports—Baltimore has made a new record for 
coal exporting. During May a total of more than 230,000 tons 
was sent out by foreign ports. 





Birmingham, Ala.—Contracts aggregating over 750,000 tons 
of coal are expected to be closed in this district shortly, most 
of this tonnage going on large contracts to railroads. Most 
of the Southern roads contract during the summer months. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Coal contracts for the fiscal year begin- 
ning June 1 have been awarded by the board of park commis- 
sioners. The Indianapolis Mortar & Fuel Co. will supply 
shoveled lump Pocahontas, 65% lump, at $3.95 a ton. The 
Frederick Coal Co. will supply mine-run Pocahontas at $3.40 
a ton. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Seaboard Airline R.R. has placed 
an order for 140,000 tons of steam coal with the Alabama Co. 
This is the first of the big railroad contracts to be closed this 
season. This coal is for the entire Southern Division of the 
Seaboard and is for delivery in equal monthly installments 
over the next twelve months. 





+ Washington, D. C.—Bids received in response to the re- 
quest for telegraphic proposals for the delivery of 5000 tons 
of coal at the Naval Station, Key West, Fla. were as follows: 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., $4.54; Penn Fuel Co. $4.88; Smokeless 
Fuel Co., $4.54; J. H. Weaver & Co., $4.65; Willard Bros., 
$4.60; West Virginia Coal Co., $5.23; Castner, Curran & Bul- 
litt, Inc., $4.45; Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., $4.78; 
William C. Atwater & Co., $4.80. It has been decided to re- 
ject all bids and use coal from their regular supply. Address 
Paymaster Gen. of the Navy Samuel McGowan, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The award of contract for furnishing coal 
to: the institutions of Erie County; N.Y. (Vol. sip. 9bis 
further postponed by the Board of Supervisors at Buffalo to 
afford time for looking into the legality of one of the low 
bids. 


Northfield, Minn.—The Manhart Coal Co. was awarded the 
contract for furnishing 400 tons Pocahontas smokeless mine- 
run coal by the local School Board. 








Lockport, N. Y.—The bids on this contract, which provides 
for furnishing 4388 tons of anthracite egg, stove and chestnut 
coal, were as follows: Entire supply—Lockport Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., $2869; R. M. Hovey (egg and stove $6, nut $6.25), 
$2539.25; Graham Coal Co., $2480.40; M. J. Crowe (egg and 
stove at $5.85), $2503.95; George T. Lennon, $2562.95. Portions 
of contract—Mahar & Son, egg and stove, $5.51; Lockport Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., nut $5.78, pea $4.29, egg and.stove $5.50; 
Hinch & Son, stove and egg, $5.55. 
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Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Lansford, Pa., 800 HP. Type CW Hoist Motor with Liquid 
Rheostat, driving double drum balanced hoist. 


It All Depends on the Hoisting Equipment 


Insure your hoist against shutdowns by driving it with Westinghouse Alter- 
nating-Current Hoisting Motors type Cl or CW equipped with the newest 
safety devices. These Motors have been built especially for Hoisting 
and have been thoroughly tried in service and found to be reliable in every 
particular. 


Our engineers are familiar with all types of hoisting problems, large or small. 
They designed the two largest installations in the United States— 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, Lansford, Pa. 
The North Butte Mining Company, Butte, Mont. 


They are at your service to solve your hoisting problems. 


Our booklet Electric Drive for Mine Hoists No. 3113 gives data on large 
Hoisting Problems. Send for it. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Sales Offices in all East Pittsburgh 
Large American Cities Pennsylvania 
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By the Business Manager 


your business isn’t worth adver- 
tising, advertise it for sale.” 


T was a wise man who said, “‘If 


Only reliable products can be 
advertised profitably. 


DVERTISING is not material 
substance. It is service,’’ says 
John Lee Mahin. 


“Space, type, words and pictures are 
only tools the master-workman uses 
to express an idea. The finished re- 
sult of the expert work of the adver- 
tiser is not a material substance 
which can be seen with the eyes or 
touched with the hands, but a defin- 
ite, positive impression on many 
human minds which is shown by the 
voluntary purchase of goods the ad- 
vertiser wants to sell.”’ 


The ads in Coal Age are an exhibit of the best 
in mining machinery and equipment. 
E are all buyers and sellers. 
And the first thing necessary 
between buyer and seller is informa- 
tion. 


You don’t buy a pump without 
knowing something about it, and 
no one buys your services without 
knowing something about you. 


We are a nation of good buyers 
and sellers — we lead the world com- 
mercially. 


And coincident with that we lead the 
world in advertising. - 


We were first to realize that there is 
no good in unknown good; first to 
understand that if we could make a 
little better plough, an improved 
scale, a more advanced harvesting 
machine, the world wanted to know 
about it and was ready with a hand 
back of each ear to listen. 


Then we were the first to see that 
the cheapest and most effective way 
to advertise was through printers’ 
ink. 


We Americans have learned better 
than anyone else in the world how 
to sell goods by learning better how 
to tell the buyer more about them, 
in a more interesting, more concise, 
more time-saving way. 


Keep yourself acquainted with the 
advertising in your field and you'll 
always be able to buy wisely, safely 
and with the greatest economy. 


That’s the American way. 
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Mining Machine 


A Manager of a Large Coal Mining Company put the 


OR TLUNATE Ly. 
fe: our reputation, 
the manager did 
not expect an answer; at 
any rate he didn’t allow 


us time to give one, but 
continued aboutas follows: 


“First I decided to give 
the various machine man- 
ufacturers opportunity to 
make test runs, but after 
investigating, I learned 
that such tests generally 
proved that one of the 
machine runners making 
the test was head and 


Following Question to Us: 


QUESTION: 


‘*T have decided to equip one of 
our mines with mining ma- 
chines throughout; we have 
never had any experience with 
such machines, and I want to 
know how to decide upon the 
make or type of coal cutter that 
I ought to adopt. I ama great 
believer in standardizing equip- 
ment and I want to make sure 
that I get the right machine so 
that I won’t have to keep shift- 
ing around, and incidentally 
I desire to avoid filling our sup- 
ply house with repair parts 
that will never be used.’’ 


would be necessary would 
be to watch the purchases 
of these large companies 
with years of experience 
to guide them. But here 
again I found that I was 
on the wrong track. 


“Three companies, having 
identical conditions, fa- 
vored three different ma- 
chines; a little question- 
ing indicated that in one 
case salesmanship was the 
deciding factor, in an- 
other a prejudiced master 
mechanic and in the third 


shoulders above the oth- 
ers, so that as to the,actual 
merits of the machines 
little could be learned. 


“Then I decided to make inquiry as to the cost 
of upkeep on the different makes, but here 
again I got nowhere. None of the users of the 
machines were willing to furnish me with 
copies of their cost sheets. They volunteered 
certain figures, but I had no common basis for 
comparison. I was forcibly reminded of the 
fact that I have never been very cordial myself 
toward my neighbors when they sent in re- 
quests for information which I considered pri- 
vate property, and this had reference to cost 
sheets particularly. 


“Then it occurred to me that it wasn’t neces- 
sary to get such cost figures; the companies 
whose figures I so earnestly desired must surely 
profit by their own experiences and all that 





the manufacturer of one 
of the machines was a 
large customer of the 
mining company. 


‘And so it goes; every one has a different idea 
and a different standard for comparison.”’ 


We were on the verge of suggesting that every 
one has a peculiar way of gathering informa- 
tion and weighing and considering it after it 
has been gathered. 


But our friend came at us suddenly with this: 
“Tf there were only one make of mining ma- 
chine on the market that could be called a suc- 
cess, do you suppose I could afford to adopt it 
and thereby place myself entirely at the mercy 
of a single manufacturer ?”’ 


We didn’t know, and we still don’t know. We 
wonder if the makers know and if they do know 
would they tell? 
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By Frep C. KrigHuryt 


SYNOPSIS—This paper is reproduced because 
we believe it the last monograph written by the 
author, who died Apr. 14 of this year. Mr. Keigh- 
ley had a large experience in mining coal which 
had not only undesirable roof and floor, but was 
in addition quite friable itself. 





The coking coal known variously as the No. 8, Pitts- 
burgh or Connellsville seam has in places an extremely 
bad roof. This difficulty is strongly marked in the Con- 
nellsville basin, but can be found in other troughs. 

In those parts of the area where operations have been 
conducted for many years it has been noticed that the bad 
roof usually appears wherever a valley traverses the surface 
of the coal field. It seems that this is true regardless of 
the depth of the coal. The bad roof appears whether 
the coal hes at a depth of 100 or of 600 ft. below the sur- 
face. 


Wuy Roor unpgEr Hitzts Is SomMETIMES WEAK 


As a rule when the coal seam lies under the plateaus 
or hills, the roof over the coal is good, and this is 
true till the coal seam is at a depth of 300 to 400 
ft. Thereafter the friability of the roof seems to increase 
with depth, and thus in many of the mines the roof is 
somewhat generally brittle. This characteristic seems 
to be independent of surface topography, and_ possibly 
there are three ways in which to explain it: 

1. At greater depths there is an increased strain on 
the strata when mining operations are under way, and 
possibly the material so burdened fractures and becomes 
more or less disintegrated. At shallow depths this would 
not occur. 

2. In some cases the first covering of the coal may 
have been swept away by subsequent erosion and the coal 
covered later by a deposit of weaker material than that of 
which the first covering was comprised. 

3. In other cases, the friability may arise from condi- 
tions which existed when the measures were even deeper 
than they are now. In other words, the roof was weakened 
before erosion had carved out the valleys and rounded the 
hills. 

But whatever the cause, the Connellsville seam must 
be worked exhaustively if there are to be any profits from 
mining it. The thickness of the coal and its softness 
might lead one to anticipate that it could be mined cheap- 
ly, but the friable roof creates a difficulty which its other 
qualities cannot overbalance. Much of the coal of the Con- 
nellsville region is mined by pick only, and the scale of 
wages is lower than in other regions where the coal is 
harder and more difficult to mine. Yet owing to the con- 
ditions noted the mining cost is not low. 

Many plans have been adopted for mining the coal with 
the minimum expense where the roof conditions are un- 





“Paper read before the West vive: Coal Mining Insti- 
tute at its winter session, Dec, 1 91 

jLate general superintendent ‘of ares Oliver & Snyder 
Steel Co., Uniontown, Penn. 


favorable, but no plan seems to be a great improvement 
over the ordinary methods when everything is considered. 
I have had charge of Connellsville coking-coal mines 
for about 33 years, and all these workings had some areas 
with bad roof. I have projected Sane at depths rang- 
ing from 200 to 700 ft., using a dozen or more different 
schemes, and have never found any marked difficulty in 
protecting the main headings and air-courses of any mine. 
But I have experienced some trouble occasionally in pro- 
tecting the branch, or butt, headings, and I have always 
had more or less trouble with the rib coal in the rooms. 


THE DIFFICULTIES ARE LARGELY IN Rooms 


It is true that in many cases the roof will fall in head- 
ings and air-courses in spite of all that can be done, but 
such falls are gradual and are removed as part of the regu- 
lar mine operations. On the other hand, when falls oc- 
cur in the rooms they often come suddenly and cover a 
large area and the break extends so far above the coal 
that they often reduce and may entirely cut off the produc- 
tion from a certain section of the mine, not only for a day, 
but perhaps for weeks at a time. 

It is clear, then, that any improved method of mining 
must provide for the protection of the rooms rather than 
for the care of the headings. Before considering methods 
that may be improvements on present systems, I would 
say that I have tried and have seen tried plans such as are 
outhned in the following paragraphs. 

Panels have been projected 1000 ft. wide and 2000 
to 4000 ft. long. These constituted what miners term a 
“pair of flats” because the hauling road and its parallels 
which traverse the panel by its longer distance are driven 
on a low grade or on a level. This also results in the 
Connellsville region in their being driven on the face of 
the coal. 

Such a panel is subdivided into a number of smaller 
panels that are themselves served by two parallel entries 
driven at right angles or at some other angle to the flat 
or face heading depending on the pitch of the coal. These 
are known as butt headings. These sub-panels are general- 
ly 1000 ft. long and 300 to 600 ft. wide. They are divided 
into a number of working-places known as rooms, and the 
driving of these leaves strips of coal known as ribs. The 
number of rooms turned off the butt headings of one of 
these subdivisions determines in a large degree the size of 
the pillars, or ribs, left between the rooms. 

The rooms being projected from headings driven on 
the butt of the coal are themselves worked on the face of 
the seam. They are laid out 40, 50, 60, 80 or 100 ft. 
apart. As the rooms are generally made 10 ft. wide, the 
ribs are 30, 40, 50, 70 and 90 ft. thick. The mining code 
of Pennsylvania requires that airways be driven across 
from room to room at distances which must not exceed 105 
ft. Thus the mine is cut into blocks which cannot measure 
more than 105 ft. in their smaller dimension. 

Various widths have been chosen for rooms with 8 to 30 
ft. as limits, but the general belief is that rooms and head- 
ings should be driven 10 ft. wide in the Connellsville re- 
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gion. There seems to be no opportunity to improve on 
this width. The best work has been obtained with large 
room ribs—50, 70 and 90 ft. thick; but the success has 
not been as great as might be expected, though, with room 
ribs of the two larger dimensions, and with any ordinary 
care in mining a general creep or squeeze cannot occur. 

This is not true when room ribs are made of smaller 
dimensions, such as 30, 40 or even 50 ft. In the initial 
stage of rib drawing with such light ribs great success 
is secured, but when trouble occurs it is usually in the 
form of a general squeeze or creep that almost paralyzes 
the output. It has often seemed for a time that the small 
ribs in the rooms resulted in cheaper mining; but when 
a squeeze or creep took place the small rib did not permit 
of the driving of a new road with safety and profit, and 
consequently the coal remaining in the rib could not be 
taken out. 

With 70-, 80- or 90-ft. ribs there is always sufficient 
coal left to permit driving a new road with safety through 
the pillar no matter how badly the roof may have fallen 
or the coal be shattered on the edges of the pillars. Some- 
times a skip off the rib is taken in place of a split, but 
in any case splitting or skipping of the large ribs en- 
tails the use of much timber. 


Wipe PinuArs CERTAINLY Pay WHERE Coat Is THICK 


It is often said that if the extra time and expense of 
laying out workings with large rib dimensions and the 
heavy cost of timber were all taken into consideration it 
is doubtful whether the wide rib would after all be any 
more profitable than the narrow rib except that a great 
yield would be obtained per acre. When, however, coal 
such as the Connellsville seam brings from $2500 to 
$3500 per ac.e, it certainly does not pay to lose any of it. 

Nearly all experienced miners concede that with narrow 
ribs only 50 per cent. of the coal is recovered. The best 
result claimed is 65 per cent., while 90 and 95 per cent. 
has often been recovered with the larger-rib system. The 
problem is whether the heavy cost of timber and the still 
greater cost of labor will counterbalance the loss of from 
35 to 50 per cent. of coal. I am disposed to believe 
that the larger rib, making a larger yield possible, will 
assure a handsome margin. 


Cost oF TIMBERING Is THE Matin PROBLEM 


But I have been puzzled for some time, not so much on 
the way in which ribs may be made larger, but on the sav- 
ing of timbering. It must be remembered that the timber 
and timber work do not represent the whole of the cost 
of mining rib coal under the conditions which I have 
stated. It often happens that the removing of falls in- 
volves as much expense as first timbering, for not only does 
the timber have to be reset, but more timber is required. 

In other words, an advancing room or the space in 
front of a rib which is being drawn may cave in and re- 
main quiescent for perhaps a whole year, yet when the 
débris is removed new falls may occur and the timber may 
have to be renewed throughout. I have known this to be 
done several times, and the bottom has had to be ripped 
every time before a satisfactory tonnage per acre could be 
obtained. 

Reviewing the general conditions to which I have re- 
ferred and passing judgment on them, I think the follow- 
ing statement can safely be made: Whether the rooms 
be narrow or wide and the pillars thin or thick under the 
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friable roof of certain portions of the Connellsville coke 
region the fall of the roof will be equally widespread, 
and when the room ribs are small sooner or later a gen- 
eral squeeze or creep will take place. With larger ribs 
the roof will fall and the bottom will heave, but there will 
be no general squeeze. So it would appear that if the roof 
must come down, perhaps it would be best for us to take 
its fall for granted and to make up our minds to let 
these falls take place when conditions are suited. We 
should assist the roof, if possible, to come down. 


Roor WEAKENED Far Back or Rip LINE 


I and others have noticed that after a series of falls 
have taken place in rib workings the roof conditions ap- 
pear for a limited time to be much better over the coal 
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KEIGHLEY’S PLAN TO AVoID EXPENSE IN 
TIMBERING 


Fig. i. 


remaining unworked in the ribs. Some relief seems to 


“ have been given to the overlying measures by the falls, 


and I depend on this very fact for the operation of my 
proposed method of working coal having a friable roof and 
a soft floor. 

Moreover, falls in rib workings appear to occur in 
layers. In deep mines after the ribs have been drawn 
back 100 to 200 ft. from the point where the rib draw- 
ing started and a general fall or movement of the roof oc- 
curs, the rupture or disturbance does not run up more 
than from 5 to 30 ft. above the coal. Very often such falls 
not only take place in the large open spaces where the coal 
has been withdrawn entirely, but extend into the roof of 
both rooms and crosscuts for 100 or more feet back from 
the rib line. Sometimes this resulting weakness may 
cause falls for several hundred feet. 

In coal having 500 or more feet of cover after these 
falls are cleaned up and rib drawing proceeds as far as 
400 or 500 ft., there will be another general fall which 
seems to reach up 100 ft. or more above the coal and often 
to the surface. When this occurs it not only breaks the 
timber at the working-places, but often crushes it several 
hundred feet away. The timber will often begin to crush 
several weeks before the fall occurs. 

If the cover is 400 to 600 ft. thick and the coal has been 
thoroughly mined when the rib drawing reaches a point 
say 1000 ft. from the starting point, the rib work is not 
nearly so troublesome or expensive, but still there is room 
for improvement. 

These are the conditions which must be considered, and 
I have schemed the following method of removing the 
difficulties described. It is illustrated in Fig. 1.. Drive 
an entry or passageway 10 ft. wide at right angles to 
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the flat or face headings. This will run on the butts of 
the coal and parallel to the edge of the area to be worked 
by this entry, being distant in the clear 105 ft. at all 
points. This entry would of course be driven at a different 
angle if the pitch of the coal would not permit of driving 
directly on the butt. 

A second parallel passageway similar to the one de- 
scribed should be driven 50 ft. from it in the clear. With 
the conditions as in the illustration, this heading should 
be placed on the right-hand side of the entry as driven. It 
will be termed in this description the “parallel heading.” 
Crosscuts should be cut between the two at distances of 
105 ft. in the clear. 

These roadways may be termed a pair of butt headings, 
and they may be driven 1050 ft. in addition to the distance 

allowed for the pillar flanking the face entries, a pair of 
- which will ultimately be driven beyond the butt headings 
now discussed. In addition they must be long enough 
to provide a flanking pillar for the face entries from which 
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Tuer SAME PLAN AFTER It Has ReEacHeED ITs 
FuLtt DEVELOPMENT 


they are driven. This of course applies only to coal of 
light pitch. When the pitches are steeper the distance 
must be shortened. 


How THE Rooms ARE DRIVEN AND PiutArRs Drawn 


Rooms are turned to the left of the first butt heading, 
these being spaced at 5214-ft. centers. Thus there will 
be 20 rooms in the butt heading. The first room turned is 
to be driven up its distance of 105 ft., then 25 ft. of the 
rib of that room is to be worked back to within 30 ft. 
of the butt headings, thus leaving a road rib of 171% ft. 
for the room above when it is worked. The next room is 
not to be turned until the second stage of working is 
reached. In other words, every other room will be worked 
forward and drawn back as just stated. 

The alternate rooms will not be driven until the upper 
end of the 1050-ft. section is reached. Then these will 
be turned off successively from the top down, keeping 
pace with the drawing of the butt-heading stumps as they 
are withdrawn down toward the foot of the panel. 

The rooms on the parallel butt heading will remain 
undriven until the latter is in a distance of 600 ft. At 
this point, which will be termed the “600-ft. point,” a 
roadway should be turned off. This will be termed the 
“600-ft. roadway.” It will be driven 105 ft. and at the 
end of that distance will be turned to the left so as to form 
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an entry on the butts of the coal parallel to the other butt 
heading and 105 ft. away in the clear. This will be driven 
to the end of the panel and will be called in this descrip- 
tion the “back roadway.” 

From the 600-ft. point to the limit of the panel on 
the parallel heading, rooms will be turned to the right 
at 5214-ft. centers. These will intersect the back road- 
way. Each room will be 105 ft. long. As soon as the 
last room is driven through, the coal from the rib work 
will be hauled down the back roadway through the 600- 
ft. roadway and thence down either the parallel or the butt 
heading as may appear best. When the retreating rib 
work has reached the 600-ft. roadway, another back road- 
way will be driven upward from the first room of the 
parallel heading. 


BREAKING Lint Is Duty STEPPED 


Sketch No. 2 shows the workings when further devel- 
oped and after rib drawing has been started at the top of 
the 1050-ft. panel. It will be noted that the work 
proceeds in steps, as is the general practice in well-ordered 
rib drawings. It will be seen that, by this arrangement 
of headings and roadways, crosscuts (except those between 
the butt heading and its parallel) are entirely eliminated, 
the back roadways taking their place and being driven as 
required by the advance of the rib work. Of course, the 
crosscuts cannot be eliminated between the butt heading 
and its parallel. 


Lower Roor Is PERMITTED TO FALL 


The object of driving the alternate rooms to the left 
of the butt heading and drawing out a 25-ft. skip from 
the pillars is to allow the lower roof to fall. In a panel 
of 20 rooms 10 would be driven up and drawn, and I be- 
lieve that the fall of the roof provided by this method of 
mining would relieve the tension under which a friable 
roof with soft bottom is usually found when rooms are 
first driven. 

The purpose of laying out blocks 105 ft. square is to 
avoid conflicts with the mining law of Pennsylvania, as 
that is the distance beyond which places cannot be driven 
without providing crosscuts. Perhaps some will wonder 
that a mining man should wish to avoid the driving of 
crosscuts, and I admit the care taken to avoid making 
them has a somewhat “shady look”; but my experience, 
with that of others, is that crosscuts are a prolific source 
of roof and floor trouble and one of the principal causes 
of crush or creep. Many accidents occur because coal and 
slate fall from both roof and sides where the material 
which falls has been weakened by the presence of these 
crosscuts. 


TROUBLES WHEN Crosscuts ARE REACHED 


In rib-work we invariably have much trouble when ap- 
proaching an old crosscut. The lower roof has nearly al- 
ways fallen and much slate has to be handled. By my 
method there would be no crosscuts driven except those 
from the butt heading to its parallel, and they can be 
protected by timber work. The rib drawing by this method 
is all in one direction and en’ echelon, and I think the 
plan will lower the cost of producing coal whenever coy-. 
ered by a friable roof and supported by a soft bottom. It 
will also be of value where the roof is friable and the floor 
is hard. a 

The work can be developed much faster by my method 
than by any other because once the upper limit of the panel 
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has been reached there are many points of attack. More- 
over, it is not necessary to develop continually by butt 
headings as the result may be obtained through the driving 
of 105-ft. places and the extension of back roadways to 
intersect. 

Of course care must be taken not to overdevelop the 
mine, as under those circumstances the places will stand 
too long. The system which I propose is elastic, and with 
good judgment much heading work and consequent driv- 
ing of crosscuts can be avoided. The so-called back road- 
Ways are in a sense crosscuts, but in reality they are haul- 
age roads and airways. They stand open only a short time 
as compared with the butt headings and parallels in the 
mines of the Connellsville region. These stand sometimes 
for as much as 10 years. 

Nor is there any need to leave rooms to stand, as under 
present methods, for years before the ribs are withdrawn. 
It is no uncommon condition for rooms to be left standing 
almost as long as the headings. Such delays in room-rib 
drawing invariably result in the breaking of the posts, 
timbers and lower roof and entail enormous expense for 
cleaning up and retimbering the workings. 

A Plan for Tipple Tracks 


By V. S. VEazry* 


It is often impossible to obtain room for a tail track 
above the tipple location, because the latter sometimes is 
necessarily situated near the head of a stream or other 
physical obstacle. The accompanying illustration shows 
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Track ARRANGEMENT WHERE 


an arrangement which can be adapted to any case where 
such a condition exists. 

The general plan of operation in the scheme shown in 
the sketch is to place the empty railroad cars on tracks A 
and B. These cars are dropped one at a time downgrade 
to the tipple, where they are loaded and afterward run 
by gravity down the grade ( about 100 ft. In going 
down track (, the cars attain a sufficient momentum or 
speed to carry them up the grade D through a spring 
switch. Here they come to a stop and run back by grav- 
ity down the loaded track L. 

The railroad locomotive pushes the empties up the sup- 
ply track and over the knuckle onto tracks A and B. The 
locomotive then returns and goes onto track 17, where it 
picks up the loaded cars. 


& 


The passage of the compensation bill through the Penn- 
sylvania Senate on May 19 was highly gratifying to all the 
miners and most of the operators. W. W. Inglis, of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co., expressed his approval of its passage. 





—_— 


*Chief engineer, McKell Coal & Coke Co., Glen Jean, W. Va. 
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‘coke or compress it into briquettes. 
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How the Chimese Mine Coal 


William Barclay Parsons in an address before the 
Franklin Institute states: 

China's mineral wealth is both varied and abundant, 
and, fortunately, coal is found in great quantities through 
almost the whole country; in fact, there is scarcely one 
of the 18 provinces that does not contain coal in paying 
quantities. Through lack of extensive railways and of 
power-consuming industries and on account of the great 
poverty of the people, the consumption of coal per capita 
is very small. There are a few factories, of course, at 
Shanghai and other treaty ports, but coal is not in demand 
otherwise for manufacturing purposes. Nevertheless, 
about 15,000,000 tons are produced annually from Chinese 
mines. 

The Chinese native mine is a singular affair. The na- 
tive attacks the bed at the outcrop and usually, for some 
unknown reason, at a point where the measures are dip- 
ping into the lll. Ile drives a small tunnel not over 
5 ft. high and not more than 4 ft. wide, so as to avoid 
timbering. This he extends downward till his native 
pump can no longer handle the inflow of water. At that 
point the mine is considered worked out and is aban- 
doned. 

From the initial drift there are no side galleries and 
no rooms. On the floor of the drift are laid two longitud- 
inal timbers like rails. The coal is loaded into wicker 
baskets and then hauled up the narrow passage on these 
rails by manual power. In the native mines of Hunan 
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A Tain Track Is IMPRACTICAL 


which Mr. Parsons visited light was secured by burning 
Joss-sticks of punk, giving of course nothing but a faint 
glow. 

Much of the Chinese coal will coke. Some of the an- 
thracite is sufficiently hard and firm to stand the burden 
of a blast furnace, though nearly all is much softer than 
its American namesake, but similar in chemical composi- 
tion. Much of the bituminous coal has a large percentage 
of ash, and very much of it is so friable as to produce 
only a small proportion of lump. 

When the coal deposits are worked on a large scale it 


will undoubtedly be found advantageous throughout China 


to crush most of the coal, wash it and convert it into 
The natives are al- 
ready briquetting coal, taking the coal dust, mixing it 
with clay and selling the coal balls in Chinese cities for 
local consumption. 

By washing the coal from the Ping Hsiang mines, 
from which is made the coke for the Hankow iron works, 
the ash content is reduced from 28 to 8 per cent. and the 
sulphur from 0.65 to 0.1 per cent. 
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By H. REIssrr* 





SY NOPSIS—An uptodate tipple and power plant, 
designed and constructed to secure a high quality 
product with an equipment as nearly fireproof as 
possible. 





A recent article in CoaL AG& explained in detail how 
thoroughly and efficiently the concrete work for both the 
fan and the cage shafts of the New River & Pocahontas 
Consolidated Coal Co.’s operation at Havaco, W. Va., were 





The shaft was driven at a point such that all coal is 
taken away on the rise, and extends downward some 285 
ft. from the surface to the coal bed. By doing this two 
important things were accomplished: 1. All drainage can 
be accumulated at one central pumping station by gravity. 
2. The loaded mine cars are all brought to the loading 
poit on favorable grades, thus minimizing the haulage 
expense. 

The seam of coal known as Pocahontas No. 3 is about 
5 ft. 6 in. thick and runs uniform in height, allowing the 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE TIPPLE AND PowrER PLANT 


constructed. This article outlines the work done in 
connection with the plant aboveground, describing in 
detail the tipple which loads the coal into railroad cars, 
the power house, the boiler house and the hoist house. 

The mine is situated at Favaco, about two miles from 
Welch, on the Tug River branch of the Norfolk & Western 
R.R., and is in the heart of the Pocahontas region. The 
coal needs no further mention, except that it is known to 
the trade generally as being the best steaming coal so far 
discovered. 


*ngineer, Link-Belt Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, Penn. 


use of large mine cars holding three tons each. Electric 
locomotives are employed to gather the cars and bring 
them in about 30-car trips to the shaft bottom. 

In order that no congestion may occur at the loading 
point where the cars are put on the cages, double loaded 
tracks have been constructed, and the cars are loaded 
singly onto the cages by gravity. This double-trackage 
system extends back for a distance of some 400 ft., and 
the roof of the coal bed is supported by 15-in. steel 
I-beams, placed at 36 in. centers. The same construction 
is followed for the empty return track for about 150 ft, 
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where the trips are again made up by gravity preparatory 
to being returned to the working rooms. 

It is a well-known policy of this company, of which 
Howard M. Bertolet is the general superintendent, to 
secure two essentials in all its operations: 1. Quality is 
to be primarily considered. 2. Equipment must be as 
near fireproof as possible. 

The tipple is placed immediately over the shaft and is 
constructed of steel throughout, wood being used at no 
point except for runways at the side of the railroad cars 
for the use of the loaders. All other floors, walks, stair- 
ways, ete., are made of diamond-checkered steel plates. 


LePLEY Caceres ARE EMPLOYED 


The Lepley patent self-dumping safety cage, probably 
the heaviest device of its kind manufactured, is employed 
to carry the mine cars from the shaft bottom to the eleva- 
tion of the dumping point. The cars are held in the cage 
by steel-plate horns, readily opened by the attendant at 
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hoisting drums at the other, lowering and raising the 
cages to their respective terminals. 

From the cars the coal is discharged into a heavy plate- 
steel dump hopper, from which it passes into the weigh 
Each weigh basket is connected with a 10-ton 
suspension scale by adjustable forged-steel hanger rods, 
while the beams are placed in a separate room directly 
above, in which the weighmaster both records the weight 
and controls the operation of the basket gates, allowing 
the coal to move on when released. After leaving the 
weigh baskets the coal passes over sections of gravity bar 
screens suspended by hanger rods. These are unveiled, 
allowing 34-in. slack coal to pass into hoppers for boiler- 
house fuel, which when filled close up the spaces between 
the bars, allowing all coal to pass over them. In this: man- 
ner boiler fuel is always stored automatically and needs 
no attention. 

A tapered gathering chute, suspended below the screens, 
centers the coal, discharging it into a double spiral chute, 


baskets. 





THE SELF-PROPELLING Rock CAR AND TRAILER UNDER THE Rock CHUTES 


the foot, to release the empty car and fasten the loaded one 
preparatory to its being hoisted. As the loaded car 
reaches the dumping point, it is gradually tilted to an 
angle of 45 deg., the end gate on the car being automati- 
cally opened, so that the only function of the attendant at 
the top is to inspect the coal and remove the check of the 
miner from the car and pass it on to the weighmaster in 
the scale room. 

At the top of the structure the 8-ft. diameter bicycle 
sheaves are placed. These are constructed of heavy cast- 


iron rims carrying deep V-grooves and connected to the 


. 
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hub centers by steel spokes. In them travels the 13¢-in. 
cable, which is attached to the cages at one end and to the 


which is provided with a fly gate so that coal may be 
loaded onto either of two railroad tracks below. A chop 
gate placed at the end of the spiral chutes allows the 
railroad cars to be changed when full without spilling the 
coal onto the tracks. Steel hinged extension chutes are 
attached to the ends of the chutes and are controlled by 
hand and geared winches from the loader walks so that 
high as well as low railroad cars can be filled with mini- 
mum drop for the coal. 


SELF-PROPELLING Rock CAR HANDLES THE REFUSE 


The ever-present and important problem of disposing 
of rock and slate is solved as follows: In the dump hop- 
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SUSPENDED SCREENS FOR BorLeR FUEL 


pers, fly gates are provided, which are thrown open when 
rock is hoisted. Directly under these gates is placed a 
common rock bin of about 20 tons’ capacity. This is con- 
structed of heavy plate steel and is reinforced with 
I-beams placed at close centers under the plates. The dis- 
charge of rock is controlled at two points by Link-Belt 
undercut gates. 

A feature of the completeness of this plant is the Link- 
Belt power-driven side-dump rock car with its trailer, 
each designed to hold seven tons of rock. The discharge 
points of the rock bin are so p!aced that they are central 
over the rock cars when they are coupled together. These 
ears are built of a skeleton steel frame lined with oak 
planking on which are placed steel lining plates. They 


LoapIng CHuTES ABOVE Two RartLRoaD TRACKS 





LEepLtey CAGE IN DiscHARGING POSITION 


are mounted on 24-in. car wheels with roller bearings. 
The power car is fitted with a 25-hp., series-wound, inter- 
pole, ball-bearing, variable-speed motor, with incased 
gearing and controlled by a drum situated on the back 
platform of the car. This car has a speed of from 10 
to 15-mi. per hr. 

The control of the side-dump gate is also located on 
this platform, while the control of the trailer gate is 
located on the front platform so that the attendant, in 
addition to running the cars, can operate the gates of both 
without moving from his position. 

An elevated structural-steel trestle extending over the 
loading tracks to the rock pile forms the runway for the 
cars, and as the pile reaches the elevation of the tracks 
they are extended indefinitely, the rock forming the bal- 
last beyond the end of the trestle. 

For safety, the entire shaft opening is surrounded at 
surface elevation by a steel-picket fence with gates which 
are kept locked. Supphes are taken into the mine at 
this elevation, and at such times the empty cages rest on 
sets of cast-steel landing dogs which are thrown in place 
by an attendant. 

The entire tipple structure is constructed of solid steel 
members, giving easy accessibility for painting. ‘Steel 
loading sheds over the railroad cars extend both in front 
of and behind the tipple center line for 60 ft., providing 
protection for the car loaders in bad weather. 


TROLLEY Beams ARE PLACED WHERE NEEDED 

Trolley beams with geared trolleys are placed both at 
the top of the sheave house and over the screens and 
chutes below, their function being to facilitate the quick 
removal of sheaves from the top of the building to the 
eround or any machinery needing repairs. The building 
is covered with corrugated iron roofing and siding and is 
provided with a maximum amount of light, necessary 
walks, stairways, ete. 

The tipple complete, including the power rock car and 
the boiler-house fuel svstem, was designed and erected bv 
the Link-Belt Co., of Philadelphia, Chicago and Indian- 
apolis. 

No picking of coal aboveground is considered, it being 
cleaned in the mine as it is loaded. Inspection of the coal 
occurs both at a point where it is dumped and as it passes 
into the railroad car. 
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The power house, which is constructed of stone, adjoins 
the tipple at a distance of about 60 ft. The roof is con- 
structed of steel framework covered with corrugated iron. 
This building is well lighted and ventilated. The floor 
around the boilers is of concrete. 

The boiler house contains two 300-hp. Stirling boilers 
with underfeed stokers and Williams automatic feed- 
water regulators. The boilers are connected to the brick 
chimney, which is 150 ft. high, by steel-plate breechings. 
The stokers are supplied with coal as follows: The slack 
hoppers under the screens in the tipple discharge the 
slack coal into a conveyor consisting of malleable-iron 
flights suspended on a single strand of chain traveling in 
a steel trough. This extends upward from the tipple and 
over a set of steel hoppers holding three tons of coal each, 
located directly in front of and above the boilers. By 
means of chutes and gates, coal is automatically fed into 
the receiving hoppers of the stokers. 

The generating equipment comprises two 150-kw. 
steam-driven units and one 300-kw. motor-generator set, 
power for this latter unit being received from the Appa- 
lachian Power Co.’s system, which is fast being extended 
throughout this region. 

The brick hoist house is located directly behind the 
batter posts of the tipple. It contains the two 24x42-in. 
Vulcan steam engines, which are direct-connected to two 
10x8-ft. conical drums. The attendant has a dial in 
front of him with a pointer mounted thereon, showing 
him at all times just what position the cages are in, from 
which he is able to determine exactly where to stop the 
engines. 

O. M. Knouff is the superintendent of this mine, assisted 
by J. L. Ascough as mine foreman and R. M. Lambie as 
fireboss. 


Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


Today has been a Blue Monday. Things began to hap- 
pen early. In attempting to start the hoisting engine at 
No. 2 shaft this morning the engineer wrenched one of 
the cylinders entirely free from the guide barrel and we 
won’t be able to hoist another ton of coal for several days 
at best. 

Last Saturday was payday, so the engine had been 
standing nearly two days and quite a quantity of water 
had condensed in the steam line between the throttle 
and the separator. For some unaccountable reason the 
enginer gave the engine full steam on the first stroke 
and the water did the rest. 

As soon as I learned of the accident my impulse was 
to discharge the engineer, but on second thought I de- 
cided that he would be the last man on earth to tear up 
another engine, so I changed my mind. Several years 
ago we had a similar accident, and I paid the engineer 
off and ordered him out of camp as soon as I became 
convinced of the cause of the accident. Had he been re-— 
tained, today’s accident would probably not have occurred. 

In recalling that occurrence of several years ago, I 
am reminded that the engineer was not the only one who 
lost prestige on account of that accident. My experience 
along mechanical lines had been rather limited and the 
possibility of wrecking a hoisting engine with a slug 
of water had never occurred to me. 
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The engineer took advantage of my ignorance and after 
the accident insisted that a flaw in the engine casting 
coupled with a poorly designed frame was responsible for 
the accident. His contention looked reasonable enough, so 
I hurried to the office and sent a long telegram to the 
builder describing the break, and to insure proper consid- 
e ction, I intimated in the message that they would not 
get a look-in on future purchases of our company unless 
they adjusted the matter promptly and to our entire satis- 
faction. 

The president of the engine company arrived in our 
camp the following day, in answer to my telegram, and he 
was accompanied by the president of our company. They 
lived in the same city—in fact were neighbors. 

The hoisting engineer and myself were still examining 
the wrecked machine, wondering how we might make a 
temporary patch, when the two presidents arrived. Af- 
ter introductions all around, Mr. Avery, of the engine 
company, took our engineer in hand and began to ask 
questions. 

Did the accident happen on the first trip Monday morn- 
ing? Had the engine been standing since Saturday after- 
noon? Did he start up slowly and listen for water? Did 
he suppose that the relief valves could relieve a cylinder 
full of water? The hoisting engineer was game enough, 
but he realized that the whole truth would have to come, 
so he made a clean breast of it and admitted that water 
was the cause of the accident. 

That satisfied Mr. Avery, but the president of our com- 
pany, Mr. Small, was far from satisfied; what he wanted 
to know was why it had been necessary to bring Mr. 
Avery all that distance to do our investigating. 

Mr. Avery, realizing no doubt that Mr. Small was in a 
fair way of becoming fretted, came to my rescue. He as- 
sured Mr. Small that a superintendent couldn’t be ex- 
pected to know as much about a hoist as the hoist builder, 
and as a matter of course the first thing that suggested 
itself to any man having trouble with a hoist was a tele- 
gram to the builder. I still feel friendly toward him. 


The Teton Basin, Idaho, Coal 
Field 


From time to time during the last six or eight years 
there have been persistent rumors that a large field of 
high-grade coal lies southeast of St. Anthony, Idaho. As 
the development of such a field would be of great advan- 
tage to a large tributary region containing extensive min- 
ing and agricultural developments, and as samples from 
the field seemed to corroborate the rumor regarding the 
quality of the coal, E. G. Woodruff, of the U. 8. Geologi- 
cal Survey, made an examination of the field to determine 
its prospective value. 

He found that the reports concerning the quality of the 
coal were substantially correct, but that the beds are so 
broken by faults and the area known to be underlain by 
the beds is so small that the field will probably never sup- 
ply more than the local market and cannot become a fac- 
tor in the development of the general region of the Snake 
River Valley. His report has been published as Bulletin 
541-I, a copy of which may be obtained free on applica- 
tion to the Director of the Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Mining Laws and Legislati 





SY NOPSIS—An address delivered by J. T. Beard 
at the semiannual meeting of the Kentucky Mining 
Institute, held at Lowsville, Ky., Dec. 4 and 5, 
1914. General review of efforts made to wmprove 
mining conditions. Deficiency of state mining 
laws in respect to the clear and specific definition of 
terms used in the law describing mining conditions 
and requirements. The need of an equable classifi- 
cation of mines. Mining examinations and certifi- 
cation of mine officials. 





Mr. President and members of the Kentucky Mining 
Institute: I always consider it a great privilege to be asked 
to address a mining institute or any gathering of men who 
are greatly interested in the many subjects of economic 
mining. The very fact that you lave an institute here 
in Kentucky—the fact of its existence is evidence of the 
progressiveness of Kentucky along the line of intelligent, 
economic and safe mining. We have been, as you know, 
for many years endeavoring to improve mining conditions, 
which at the best are arduous. We have of late years done 
a great deal in the way of first-aid and educational work. 

It seems to me that in our efforts to improve mining 
conditions we frequently view the subject too much from 
our own standpoint. The operator is prone to consider 
the economic aspect as most important and in doing this 
is brought face to face with the problem of rightly in- 
forming his officials and the men in charge of the work. 
But he often goes further than that. Many companies, 
as vou know, have undertaken sociological work and have 
done much to izaprove mining conditions both in the 
home surroundings of their men and in their educational 
advantages. They have accomplished much in that re- 
spect, and great credit is due them for their efforts. 

When your secretary wrote me some time ago and 
asked me to prepare a paper for this meeting, he gave me 
the privilege of selecting my own subject. I wrote him 
that I would not be able to undertake the preparation 
of a paper with the work already in hand; but would 
be glad to help in any way I could in pushing along such 
work as you gentlemen are doing. I wrote him that I 
would be glad to give a brief address along the lne in 
which I had been interested lately. 


INTELLIGENT CONTROL OF MINING CONDITIONS 


Referring to this question of improvement, it seems to 
me that, while we are interested deeply in educational, 
first-aid and sociological work and the improvement of 
social conditions among the men, mine laborers and mine 
workers, we overlook what might be called a fundamental 
element; and that is, using proper means to put our op- 
erations under such conditions that they can be intelli- 
gently controlled. This thought brings us at once to the 


consideration of existing mining laws and mine regula-’ 


tions and needed mine legislation. 

Many of our states have admirable mining laws in 
some particulars, while in others they are not so good; and 
yet there is scarcely a single state whose mine laws are 
anywhere near perfect. They sometimes err, and perhaps 
chiefly so in not being specific in the definition of the 
terms used in the laws. They err again in not giving 
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sufficient authority to the men—the officers whose duty 
it is to see that the laws are enforced. | may say that 
this is one of the greatest difficulties that confronts the 
mine inspectors in the state of Pennsylvania today. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of the majority of state mine in- 
spectors, it happens frequently that when they attempt 
to enforce a law standing on the statute books they find 
themselves helpless to do so. It often occurs that either 
the influence of politics, controlling or restraining the 
court, or some technicality in the wording of the law 
renders them helpless to enforce the very law that in their 
judgment should be enforced in order to make the mine 
safe. 


UNIFORM PUBLICATION OF STATE MINING Laws 


Recently I have been looking through the mining laws 
of the different states; and just here I want to make the 
suggestion, gentlemen, that all mining laws should be 
printed in such a shape that they can be distributed and 
carried about in a small convenient form. So many of 
these state laws are printed in a large and bulky shape. 
Your law in Kentucky is in a convenient form; but the 
laws of many of our states are published in a form that 
cannot be distributed. This is not the fault of the mining 
department, but is largely due to a lack of appropriation 
to print the laws or to print them separate from other re- 
ports. J remember that a few years ago the laws of 
Alabama could be obtained only in such a large or bulky 
form that. it could not be carried around or referred to 
conveniently. 

Many of the state laws are not indexed, so that we find 
when we undertake to look up a particular question there 
is no way to refer to it and find it quickly. The mining 
law of Tennessee has a marginal index. I want to com- 
pliment you gentlemen and particularly your chief, Pro- 
fessor Norwood, on the indexing of the Kentucky mining 
laws. 1 believe I have never picked up a pamphlet of 
mining law that is so well indexed as this mining law of 
Kentucky. 


NEED OF SPECIFIC AND CLEAR DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Speaking of the lack of specificness and clearness in 
the definition of terms in mining laws, I want to refer 
briefly to one or two points, though many others will 
occur to you gentlemen. As I told your secretary, I think 
that more can be gained by a heart-to-heart discussion 
of mining laws, or of any subject for that matter, than 
can be gathered from the reading of a prepared paper. 
One point worthy of careful consideration, in respect to 
improving our laws, is that in relation to clearness of 
definition. Let me ask, How many of the mining laws 
of the states clearly define what is meant by a gaseous 
mine? As you are aware, the laws of the states commonly 
classify the mines in such a manner that those mines desig- 
nated as “gaseous mines” are subject to restrictions and 
measures that call for an increased outlay and increased 
expense of operation; and these restrictions fall as a 
burden on the operator if his mine is classed in that cate- 


gory. 
CLASSIFICATION OF MINES 


In many cases, the laws of the state leave the question 
of what is meant by a “gaseous mine” so indefinite that 
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it throws the whole burden of classification on the mine 
inspector. He must say, according to the law, whether 
or not a mine is a gaseous mine. That difficulty, I believe, 
exists in your neighboring state of Tennessee. The mines 
in that state are divided into four different classes, A, B, 
C and D, and are classified in such a manner that the 
mine inspector must determine what mines fall in class A, 
as a gaseous mine, or belong to class B, and also to de- 
termine whether or not that mine is more dangerous from 
having an accumulation of dust. Now, the only distinc- 
tion that the Tennessee law makes in class A mines is that 
they generate sufficient gas to be detected on a safety 
lamp—I believe that is the reading of the law. But | 
don’t think that it states just where or when, thus throw- 
ing the whole burden of classification on the inspector. 

In your Kentucky law there is a specific classification 
in that regard. “A gaseous mine is one in which the per- 
centage of explosive gas exceeds three-fourths of 1 per 
cent. in the return airway of any one split in a dusty mine: 
or exceeds 134 per cent. in the return airway of a split 
in a non-dusty mine.” ‘That is a very good provision 
and an excellent definition. It gives a specific method 
for the classification of the mine. The Tennessee law 
simply says that the mine to be classed as “gaseous” shall 
generate sufficient gas to be detected on a modern testing 
lamp, without stating where or how. We all know there 
are numbers of lamps for testing for gas, some claiming 
to detect gas as low as one-half of 1 per cent., and 
others three-fourths of 1 per cent.; and if I read the law 
rightly, such indications would have to be regarded as 
determining the classification of a gaseous mine, but 
subject of course to the final decision and ruling of the 
mine inspector. 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Imagine, gentlemen, for a moment the mine inspector 
approached by a company. He sees the superintendent 
or the manager and tells him that he has detected gas— 
we will say possibly 1 per cent., possibly 144 per cent. 
He has detected gas, and it falls under the classification 
“A.” The superintendent calls up his foreman and with 
the inspector they go below, where the inspector shows 
them that there is gas. The superintendent explains that 
it is “only in one place” and after awhile prevails on the 
inspector to let the classification stand as it is, and the 
inspector reluctantly complies, as he has that authority. 
But the conditions change before the time arrives for 
the next inspection, and that small amount of gas has 
increased—indeed is coming in other places. Still there 
is no change in the classification of the mine, and the re- 
strictions with regard to gaseous mines are not made, 
because the operator is not compelled to meet them. 

Of course, we all know that many of these conditions 
in coal mining throw a burden on the operator; and un- 
less it is necessary for the safe operation of the mine, 
the law ought not to be so specific as to impose the bur- 
den. The first condition in coal mining, however. we 
must all admit, is to make the operation safe. It is ad- 
mitted quite generally in print that “safety is the first 
consideration”; but we know—many of you know that 
miners are prone to run much risk. Perhaps there is no 
industry in which the industrial workers themselves are 
given to taking greater risks than in coal mining. It 
is therefore a question just how specific the law should 
be—it is a question for you gentlemen to discuss, to en- 
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able you to reach some intelligent and capable under- 
standing, as to what is necessary to make operations in 
coal mines safe. It is a difficult question; it is a hard 
question. 

In studying this question of law in relation to mining, 
we must bear in mind one thing and that is when we 
make a law it must be drafted and enacted in explicit 
terms, so that an unnecessary burden is not thrown on 
any one man or class of men. No one appreciates that 
point more than the mine inspector. No one more than 
he feels the importance of clearly defined mining laws. 
When he is called upon to stretch his conscience—when 
he is called upon to underclassify a mine that he knows 
and his better judgment tells him should be classified as 
a “gaseous mine”-—when he is urged on one pretext or 
another to place the mine in the lower class in order that 
it may be operated at a less expense, the mine inspector 
would rejoice to have such a specific law as I am talking 
about. 


MiIn1nqa EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF 
COMPETENCY 


As I have said these are difficult questions and I, for 
one, would not attempt to suggest a solution. They are 
questions that must be freely discussed and carefully con- 
sidered. One question of great interest in the same con- 
nection is the examination for certificates of competency 
to act as mine foreman, assistant mine foreman and fire- 
boss. For fifteen years, I believe I held nearly every posi- 
tion in a mine and performed all kinds of mine work ex- 
cept digging and driving. For the past twenty years, my 
time has been devoted to the education of mining men, 
particularly mine foremen and firebosses, by classes, by 
private instruction work, by correspondence and in other 
ways. I have tried to assist them in some way, if possible. 
to a more intelligent method of performing their work. 
Just how much I have accomplished, it is nut for me to 
say. But the matter of examination for certificates of 
competency is one that comes right home to me. I know 
what it means to a great many mining men, having been 
secretary of the Iowa State Examining Board for a nun- 
ber of years. 

Let me illustrate: Here is a man who has been serving 
as mine foreman with more or less success—a good, prac- 
tical man. But conditions arise in the mine that he is 
unable to combat, because he doesn’t understand them ; 
and he naturally and necessarily endangers not only his 
own life, but the lives of others working under him, sim- 
ply through his lack of knowledge. It may seem hard to 
say that the law should require the examination of mine 
foremen and their certification because these men are 
mostly practical men with no knowledge except what 
they have gained in the mine. But when we look at it 
from the point of safety it is not so hard, because we 
know that the conditions of mining in this country and 
elsewhere have so increased in their danger within the 
past few years that it is necessary that we should under- 
stand more about the theory and principles of mining. 





CHANGES IN MINING Work AND EQUIPMENT 


The equipment of mines has changed wonderfully in 
recent years. Take the question of installing electricity 
or the use of gasoline engines and locomotives in mines. 
We don’t all agree on the question of gasoline locomo- 
tives for mining use. Many hold that it is the most eco- 
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nomical machine that can be put into a mine for the pur- 
pose of hauling coal. It is certainly very flexible and 
economical, but it cannot be denied that at times, under 
conditions incident to mining, it generates a dangerous 
amount of gas and if the ventilation is deficient becomes a 
dangerous factor in the mine. It is necessary that mine 
foremen should better understand these points. It is 
necessary that they should understand the influence of 
dust. Until recently, how few of our mine foremen have 
considered dust at all dangerous? Even at the present 
time I meet many mine foremen who do not regard mine 
dust in the sense in which it should be regarded. 


Some States Hotp No EXAMINATIONS 


But speaking of examinations, as we all .know, many 
of the coal-mining states do not have examinations. West 
Virginia has no examination required by law, but it is 
the practice of the Department of Mines of West Virginia 
to demand an examination of all mine foremen. And this 
has received the hearty support of most of the coal opera- 
tors in that state. When Mr. Paul, who read the last ex- 
cellent paper, was the chief of the Department of Mines 
in West Virginia, I believe he demanded an examination 
wherever he could force it upon the operator. But the 
practice is now guite general throughout the state although 
not the law. The same is true of Ohio—the law does not 
require the examination of mine foremen. In Indiana 
the examination of the mine foremen is in the hands of 
the mine inspector, as required by law. I believe here 
in Kentucky the examination is in the hands of your 
excellent chief, Professor Norwood. 


CHARACTER AND PURPOSE OF MINING EXAMINATIONS 


What appeals to me most strongly is the character of 
these examinations. Examining boards, in the majority 
of cases, are politically constituted. These boards are 
largely composed of men the majority of whom do not 
fully understand the questions they ask, and their vote 
to pass or not to pass a candidate’s paper is based on their 
limited knowledge of the candidate’s written answer. I 
have frequently criticized questions asked by state exam- 
ining boards. Some of the questions put to candidates 
in examination could not possibly be answered, and yet 
the candidate is expected to give an answer. We are fre- 
quently confronted with a question that is absurd. 

When you think of it, the purpose of an examination 
is not only to find out what a candidate knows, but what 
he doesn’t know. In this matter we are up against the 
question of the ability of the examiner to pass on the ques- 
tions asked intelligently himself. Many a time I have 
had the answers given in their examination papers sent 
to me by candidates who had been through the examina- 
tion, but had failed to pass. They asked me to kindly 
look over the paper and pass on the questions. I never 
like to do that, but in some cases have done so. In one 
instance in one of the Western states, I was called by 
the governor and asked to go into the matter of the board’s 
markings with him. I think he was thoroughly interested 
in the complaint of a candidate and wanted to know 
wherein the paper was incorrectly marked. 
went through the paper with him. It took a little time, 
but it was very interesting work, as he was wholly satis- 
fied that an injustice had been done candidates in the 
method of marking adopted by the board. 

The fact that a candidate does not pass an examining 
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board does not in any wise prove that he is not well in- 
formed on the theory of mining. My experience in con- 
nection with examining boards, private instruction and 
correspondence work has been perhaps as varied and as 
long as most men engaged in coal mining, since for the 
past 30 years I have been much interested in this subject. 
I regret to say that in 1885 and 1886, when Secretary 
of the Iowa Examining Board, we passed some men that I 
could not conscientiously pass now. At one time when 
Governor Boise. a Democrat, had been inducted into of- 
fice (the examining board, of course, was largely Re- 
publican, holding over from the last administration), we 
passed certain candidates by the adoption of rules which, 
though legitimate, were at the same time not fair to all 
candidates. I say that frankly; and that is the common 
experience of most examining boards. In nearly every in- 
stance they are governed, to a greater or less extent, by 
politics or political influence. 


APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINING BOARDS AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


Going back, now, to tae question of what ought to be 
required of examining boards, let me say that they should 
be men who are technically qualified to pass on the ques- 
tions they propound. I believe that most thoroughly, 
gentlemen. Now, in reference to the matter of the ap- 
pointment of examining boards. As you know, the board 


frequently is composed of one engineer, two mine operators. 


and two miners. Asa rule, the members of the board who 
are miners know nothing about many of the questions and 
often the superintendents know little more. 

Miners should hold certificates to be eligible to appoint- 
ment as board members. 
board members should also hold certificates. 
of course, if they are competent are supposed to be quali- 


fied as engineers and to understand the theory of mining 


and to be qualified to pass on technical questions, but this 
is not always true. Some self-styled engineers are only 
practical men. ‘That operators, superintendents or min- 
ers. to be eligible as board members, should be qualified 
from having passed a similar examination themselves, I 


conclude after giving much time and thought to the sub- 


ject. I think it should be a requirement that should be 
read into every mining law in every coal-mining state in 
this country. 

Mr. President, there are many other points that could 
be discussed further along this line, and I would appre- 


ciate it if these gentlemen would follow in such a discus-- 


sion. I believe that a great many present could discuss 


these questions in a way that would be valuable to all of 


us and especially to this Institute, as well as to this state 
and to the country. 

You are justly proud of Kentucky, and in closing I 
cannot refrain from repeating a little verse that I found 
in one of your papers as I was coming on the train. It 
warmed my heart as I read it, and I hope it will make 
you feel as good as it made me feel. 


KENTUCKY 


Not the oldest, nor yet the youngest; 

Not the richest, nor yet the poorest; 

Not the largest, nor yet the least 
But, take it all in all— 

For men and women, 

For flocks and herds, 

For happy homes and loving hearts— 
The best place outside of heaven 
The good Lord ever made. 


Superintendents appointed as. 
Engineers, 


at. 
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ise Coal 


By E. B. McConneEtu* 





SY NOPSIS—Bone coal possessing a large heat 
content is often rejected from picking and prepara- 
tion plants in great quantity. The disposal of this 
refuse is an item of considerable expense at many 
plants; others are successfully employing it as a 
boiler fuel through the installation of shaking 
grates, 





The careful sizing or preparation of coal for market is 
comparatively new so far as bituminous fuel is concerned. 
It is becoming more popular, however, as time goes on, 
and most mines now opened embody some kind of prepara- 
plant. 

During the recent depression in the coal business the 
mines that thoroughly clean their coal have sold their 
product, while those that do not either operated from one 
to three days a week or closed down entirely. Purchasers 
refused to buy coal containing a large percentage of ash. 

The type of preparation plant employed and the amount 
and thoroughness of the preparation vary widely with the 
kind of coal mined and the number and size of the slate 
bands, partings and bone present in the coal measure 
worked. 

However advantageous it may be to the consumer to 
be able to secure “clean” coal free from bone and slate 
the question of the economic disposal of these impurities 
is One ever present with the operator, and the manner in 
which the problem is solved sometimes has no small bear- 
ing on the cost sheet. 

In many instances the refuse from the picking table 
contains as high as 40 per cent. or more of fixed carbon 
and from 25 to 30 per cent. of ash. This is not of course 
pure bone or slate, but is composed for the most part of 
thin pieces of bone, slate or rock to which the coal adheres 
tenaciously upon either side. No means of freeing this 
bone from the adhering coal has yet been devised which 
can rightly be termed a°commercial proposition. While 
it is true that separation may be accomplished by hand 
work, its cost is disproportionate to the results obtained. 

In the Thacker and Kenova fields in West Virginia and 
Kentucky there are partings from 2 in. to 6 or 8 in. thick 
of alternate layers and from 14 to % in. thick of low- 
grade slaty bone and the best quality of coal. This is 
known as laminated bone. These thin layers cannot of 
course be separated, and recently purchasers have insisted 
that this material be entirely rejected. 

Refuse with 40 per cent. of fixed carbon and, say, 30 
per cent. ash has a definite fuel value; but this is difficult 
to secure through the medium of ordinary hand-fired, sta- 
tionary-grate boiler furnaces because the ash content is so 
high that this inert material soon accumulates in such 
quantity as to choke the fire and render frequent and 
almost incessant cleaning necessary. 


Some Sroxers ArE SuccEssFUL BONE BuRNERS 
Some types of automatic stokers are so built as to be 
fairly successful with high-ash fuels. Preéminent among 
these are chain-grate stokers, which dump the ashes over 
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the back of the grate continuously, also those varieties 
which are provided with a dumping plate at the rear of 
the furnace by means of which the ashes are precipitated 
into the ashpit at frequent intervals. 

The high cost of these stokers practically prohibits 
their use in the small coal-mine power plant, where there 
can be no saving in labor to counterbalance the interest 
on the investment, and therefore few coal-mine plants 
are equipped with automatic stokers of these types. 

In the ordinary hand-fired plant the great problem 
in burning high-ash fuel is to keep the ashes from accumu- 
lating on the grates and shutting off the air-supply. This 
difficulty may be overcome by the use of shaking grates, 
such as the Ajax manufactured by the Valley Iron Works, 
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Williamsport, Penn., by means of which the ashes may be 
frequently shaken through into the ashpit. 

Many mines have successfully solved the problem of 
refuse-coal disposal by means of these grates. For more 
than four years the power plant of the Derry No. 1 mine 
of the Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co., at Latrobe, 
Penn., has used as fuel nothing but refuse from Bradford 
breakers containing from 45 to 50 per cent. of fixed car- 
bon and from 25 to 30 per cent. of ash. The mines of the 
Cascade Coal & Coke Co,. at Tyler and Sykesville, Penn., 
for more than three years have burned breaker and washer 
refuse containing about the same proportions of carbon 
and ash as the fuel just mentioned. ; 

The power plant of the McCandlish mine of the Hutch- 
inson Coal Co., at Meadowbrook, W. Va., for more than 
a year has used as fuel nothing but bone coal, consisting 
of a slaty parting with good coal adhering to both sides. 
C. J. Ryan, general superintendent, reports a saving of 
$200 per month in fuel cost at this mine. 

Bone coal is also burned at the Hutchinson mine at 
Mt. Clare, W. Va. The Grey Eagle Coal Co., Kermit, 
W. Va., is burning all the laminated bone it produces, 
which is about one-half of all the fuel used. The fires 
have never been cleaned through the fire-door, but all the 
ashes have been shaken through the grates and taken out 
of the ashpit. The McAlpin Coal Co., McAlpin, W. Va., 
the New River Collieries Co., at Eccles, W. Va., and 
numerous other mining firms burn all the refuse rejected 
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from the mine output in the cleaning and preparation 
processes. 

It is a grave question whether many mines that now 
purchase current from a central-power station could not 
produce it more cheaply by burning the refuse bone coal 
now thrown away. They might also afford to clean and 
pick the output more thoroughly and thus secure a cleaner 
product if an economic use could be made of the “pick- 
ings.” 


” 
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Miners® llomes 


Building houses is a specialty just as much as any other 
work. No engineer of mines wastes his time designing a 
pedestal block for an engine or planning a steam hammer. 
He may prepare rough specifications, but he leaves the 
details to the manufacturer, and in most cases a specifi- 
cation is merely a trap for the coal company which in- 
volves it in difficulty rather than saves it from losses; for 
the mining engineer is not a machine designer, nor is he 
a builder and architect. 

It is far better to get a house supplied by a concern 
which troubles its mind with no other problems and can 
afford to make the necessary variety of residences because 
it makes 20 or more houses every day. There is no reason 
why a company cannot be relied on to supply a suitable 















































StmpLE Five-Roomep House 


house from its own plans and specifications just as we can 
feel assured that we will receive a satisfactory engine from 
a reputable engine-building firm. 

A concern which ships a knock-down house direct to the 
purchaser saves in freight because it only ships useful 
lumber and not waste material, and it also saves in mate- 
rial, because it can scheme to reduce waste in cutting. 
Seeing that the cutting is done by special machinery in- 
stead of hand tools the cost of framing is divided by three. 
The time in which the house is erected is also consider- 
ably reduced. The design is also almost sure to be 
superior to the work of a country architect and certainly 
better than a mining engineer is likely to evolve, for he 
does not keep himself posted by reading architectural 
literature. 

Such houses can be put up without skilled labor because 
no framing has to be done, and with full directions sent 
by the firm supplying the lumber, men with little 
natural ability and no experience can do the work of 
erection. 
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By means of these economies the International Mill & 
Timber Co., of Bay City, Mich., states it can supply a 
five-room house with porch and back steps complete from 
foundation to gable, with all paint and plaster at $390. 
Two houses are shown in this article which roughly repre- 
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sent the 50 different models which it has on the market. 

The prices range up to $2213 for a 10-room house. 
Operators who are encouraging their miners to build 

could well urge their men to buy houses from this or a 
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similar firm, for they could erect them in their spare time 
and save the profits to architects, carpenters, retailers, 
wholesalers and middlemen and furthermore eliminate 
some rehandling and reshipment of material which occurs 
when lumber is bought from a retailer. The company is 
as ready to supply a single house as a hundred and will 
agree not to sell a similar house to anyone in the same 
vicinity. In the summer months when the coal trade is 
dull thrifty employees would have a splendid opportunity 
to erect their homes with but a little help for bricklaying 
and for plastering if plaster-board is not used. 

If the operator is contemplating starting a band in his 
mining village, he will not consider securing a tailor to 
furnish the uniforms, but he will write to a uniform- 
furnishing house. Similarly, if he does not own a mer- 
chantable forest or a lumber yard, he will do well to buy 
his houses by mail order as he would buy the band its suits. 
Since it is not necessary to fit the house to the lines of the 
tenant, it is really easier to buy a knock-down house than 
to purchase a clothing outfit. 
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Change in the Bureau of Mines 


Herbert M. Wilson, engineer in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, has resigned from the Government service to 
become director of a newly formed organization to be 
known as the Coal Mine Insurance Association. 

Mr. Wilson was closely associated with Director Joseph 
A. Holmes in the inception and development of the 
Bureau of Mines. Early in 1907, when Secretary James 
R. Garfield added a technologic branch to the United 
States Geological Survey, Director Charles D. Walcott 
of the Survey selected Joseph A. Holmes as chief of the 
new division and Mr. Wilson was appointed as his 
principal assistant. With the creation of the Bureau of 
Mines, Mr. Wilson became engineer in charge of the 
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Pittsburgh station, a position which he has held ever 
since. 

Mr. Wilson was educated in mining as well as in civil 
engineering, graduating from the School of Mines, 
Columbia University, New York. He has spent the last 
eight years in developing mining experiments, including 
the use of explosives, experimental investigations in elec- 
tricity and lighting, and especially in the mine-safety, 
‘mine-rescue and first-aid operations of the Federal Bureau 
of Mines. As evidencing his interest and activity in 
matters of safety, he is on the advisory council of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratory, Chicago; he is one of the 
organizers and is on the executive committee of the 
National Safety council and was the first president and 
is now the secretary-treasurer of the American Mine 
Safety Association. He is familiar with the coal-mining 
industry in every state, having personal knowledge of 
many of the mines. 

The Coal Mine Insurance Association, of which Mr. 
Wilson is to be the director, is a combination of ‘ten 
American and British insurance companies that have 
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associated themselves for the joint underwriting of coal- 
mine accident insurance. + 

An extended review of Mr. Wilson’s life was published 
in Coat AGE, Jan. 31, 1914, Vol. V, pp. 204 and 205, 
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The Labor Situation 


improvement in business many plants are 
resuming operations in eastern Ohio, where the 13-month 
strike was recently settled. About one-third of the miners 
in the district are now employed, but they are probably not 
working full time. However, the work of preparing other 
mines for operation is being rushed, and before long most of 
the plants in the district will be working. 

The officers of district No. 5, which comprises the eastern 
Ohio field, are endeavoring to sell or lease several thousand 
tents bought to house the miners against whom eviction 
notices were issued last winter. The men were never evicted 
and the tents were not used. The money received from the 
sales is being expended in “strike’’ benefits for those still 
unemployed. 

The men at the Wheeling Creek mine of the Lorain Coal 
& Dock Co. have refused to work on the basis of an allowance 
of 334 per cent. for the slack which passes through the screen 
and is accordingly not weighed. There will probably be no 
more work until the tipple is remodeled, so that all the coal 
mined can be weighed and paid for at the run-of-mine rate. 
Some other mines are working on this basis, and some have 
already made arrangements to weigh the coal in bulk. 

The actual slack content in eastern Ohio is 36 per cent. 
But the miners insisted they were making an equivalent 
contract when they replaced a rate of 69.5c. per ton for 
screened coal by 47c. per ton for run-of-mine. This would 
have been a fair equivalent had the slack content been 32.37 
per cent. 

Some operators have endeavored to arrange temporarily 
for a percentage somewhat more liberal to the miner— 
namely, 334 per cent. As a matter of fact the miner knows 
he has made an advance in the rate per ton in return 
for other concessions, and he cannot see why the operator, 
whom he has been contradicting, should now proceed on the 
basis that the miners’ contention was correct. The miner 
wefuses to be “hoist with his own petard,”’ forgetting that 
he has for months asserted that his petard was a harmless 
firecracker. 


Owing to the 
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Coming Meetings 
Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association will 


hold a convention June 23-24, at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, 
Ill. Secretary, I. L. Runyan, Chicago, [Il. 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its summer 
meeting at Wheeling, W. Va., June 15 and 16. Secretary, E. N. 
Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association will hold 
its 11th annual convention at Wilmington, Del., June 15, 16 
and 17, 1915, with headquarters at the Hotel Du Pont. 


M. O. I. Coal Association’s annual meeting will be held June 
22-25, 1915, at Cedar Point, Ohio. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold its 
summer meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-25, 1915. Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold its 
annual convention June 29 to July 2, 1915, at Deer Park, Md. 
Headquarters will be at the Deer Park Hotel. Secretary, F. 
L. Hutchinson, New York. 


American Mine Safety Association will hold the following 
meets: July 2-3, Big Stone Gap, Va.; July 23-24, Billings, 
Mont. Secretary, H. M. Wilson, 40th and Butler St., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

The Order Kokoal will hold its annual pow-wow at Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 13 and 14, 1915. 

Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association will hold 
its 11th annual convention at Wilmington, Del., June 15, 16 
and 17, 1915, with headquarters at the Hotel Du Pont. The 
first two days of the convention will be devoted to business, 
including exhibition of coal-handling machinery in action, 
supplies and motor trucks. The U. S. Bureau of Mines will 
show by motion pictures every detail of anthracite mining, 
accompanied by a lecture by Charles Enzian, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn. The “Queen Anne” has been chartered to take the 
members and their friends on June 17 down Delaware Bay. 
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Efficient Small Air Compressor 


The constant demand for higher efficiency and greater 
economy, as well as the increasing tendency toward the 
use of higher steam pressures, has led to the develop- 
ment by the Ingersoll-Rand Co. of the small steam- 
driven high-speed air compressor shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

This machine is designed along the same lines as the 
company’s former small steam-driven type, but embodies 
many improvements which give it a higher efficiency in 





SMALL STEAM-DrIVEN AIR COMPRESSOR 


air compression and a considerably lower steam con- 
sumption. These improvements are: 

1. The “Ingersoll-Rogler” air valves, which are now 
standard on the extensive line of steam, power and elec- 
tric driven compressors known as the “‘Ingersoll-Rogler” 
line. They allow of high speeds, give high compression 
efficiency, are almost silent in operation and are inde- 
pendent of any operating mechanism. Before adopting 
the Ingersoll-Rogler valve a thorough test was con- 
ducted to determine the hfe of this type. This test 
consisted in running a 12-in. stroke compressor 400 
r.p.m. over a period of one year, during which time no 
valves were broken nor any adjustments required. In 
the two years in which this type of valve has been on 
the market there has been practically no valve breakage. 

2. Balanced-piston steam valves, which type of steam 
valve was adopted after extensive research. It is de- 
signed after the most successful European practice, 
permits of higher speeds and the use of high-pressure 
superheated steam, at the same time giving a higher 
efficiency under ordinary low-pressure steam conditions. 

3. Automatic cut-off control, giving the highest pos- 
sible steam economy under conditions of varying load or 
fluctuating steam pressures. This control is regulated 
by a centrifugal flywheel governor which shortens or 
lenzthens the stroke of the piston valve, thus changing 
the cut-off. 

4, Automatic splash lubrication, by means of which all 
wearing parts are copiously and automatically oiled. 

5. Inclosed construction and removable covers, making 
for cleanliness with great accessibility. 

The machine is designed and constructed with great 
thoroughness in detail. Materials are so disposed as to 
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secure great rigidity without excess weight; bearing sur- 
faces are large and carefully finished. Special provision 
has been made for ready adjustment of all parts, without 
loss of time. 

The automatic cut-off control is supplemented by an 
air unloader, assuring great economy at the same time 
possessing a high degree of automatism, which is essen- 
tial in a small compressor designed for severe duty and 
often subject to considerable neglect. 

@ 
Brattice Cloth Treating Rack 
By Davis Crow* 

The accompanying sketch shows a rack for treating 
brattice cloth with tar or other impregnating fluids. This 
rack has been devised and used by B. B. Hollis at one of 
the Houston County Coal & Manufacturing Co.’s coal 
mines and is a useful piece of apparatus. By regulating 
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SECTION A-B 


SIpE VIEW AND SECTION OF THE RACK FoR TREATING 
BratrricE CLoru 


the speed of turning the crank the quantity of fluid taken 
up by the cloth can be readily governed. 

The rack is simple and can be built easily and quickly. 
All the material required is a few 1-in. boards, strips, 
pipes and nipples, elbows and sleeves, also a few nails. If 
tar is used in the trough it flows into the cracks and makes 
the cloth airtight. The tar must of course be first heated 
in order to give it sufficient fluidity. 


cS 


Use of Silica-Graphite Paint 


A practice that is fast gaining adoption in progressive 
power plants is the use of paint for the inner surface of 
steam boiler drums. This is said to afford protection 
against pitting. Silica-graphite paint is used for this 
purpose, and for a number of years the manufacturers 
of this paint have coated the steam drums of five B. & 
W. boilers developing 1800 hp., with the result that the 
drums are in almost perfect condition. 

Another instance is a plant equipped with B. & W. 
boilers developing 8400 hp., where the interiors of the 
drums were scaldeG, painted both above and below the 
water-line and allowed 48 hr. to thoroughly dry. This 
treatment was repeated every 10 months, and not only 
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did it stop pitting, but where it had previously taken 
six men seven days to clean the drums of one boiler, 
two men now clean them in one day. This latter expe- 
rience is quoted from a letter of the chief engineer of 
the New York Life Insurance Co., in the April issue of 
Graphite. 


Improved Method of Bagging 
Coal 


Bagging coal which has to be delivered from a coal 
yard has always been considered as a sort of necessary 
evil wherever local conditions at the delivery point ren- 
dered the chuting of coal directly into cellars an impossi- 
bility. Those yards which are blessed with pockets found 
the bagging problem comparatively easy, as with an 
abundant supply of coal overhead the drawing off of the 
material into bags could be accomplished by one man as 
rapidly as the bags could be disposed of in the wagon. 
Where coal was carried in ground storage, however, it was 
more of a problem. The loading of bulk coal has been 
reduced to a simple matter by the advent of the mechani- 
cal wagon loader, which has completely overcome the 
handicap of ground storage and brought it up to the effi- 
ciency of the pocket. 

It only remained for a further adaptation of the wagon- 
loader principles to simplify the bagging problem. By 





ing bin constantly full 
from a pocket has been 


using an elevator to keep a bagg 
of coal, the equivalent of bagging 
reached. 

The accompanying illustration shows how this has been 
accomplished. The machine consists in all its essential 
features of an elevating and screening medium which is 
identical with that in successful use today on scores of 
machines loading bulk coal to wagons. The elevator 
buckets are 16x614 in. in size and are attached to a double 
strand of closed joint chain. The screen is of the shaking 
type, set at such an angle that only by vibrating can the 
coal be made to flow over it. This slow vibratory motion 
over the screen insures the coal being thoroughly cleaned. 

The motor for operating the loader is of 2 hp., and the 
transmission is by cut gears throughout. In actual oper- 
ation with two men bagging from this machine, coal has 
been bagged at the rate of over 21 long tons per hour, an 
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advance of several hundred per cent. over the tedious 
method of hand shoveling over yard screens. 

The loader is light, and as it is provided with wheels 
48 in. in diameter, it is easily moved from one bin to an- 
other. The screens are interchangeable for the various 
sizes of coal from pea to egg, all of which are handled on 
this machine with equal facility. This loader is made by 
the Link-Belt Co. of Philadelphia, and embodies the result 
of many years of experience. 

& 


Economical Method of Making 
Coupling Pins 


A Leyner drill sharpener in the shops of a coal mining 
company was recently fitted with special dies for forg- 
ing coupling pins for mine cars. This resulted in a 
considerable economy of the blacksmith’s time. 

For this purpose a piece of iron stock 114 in. in diam- 
eter and about 14 in. long is placed in the dies, pro- 





Fig. 1. New Dries anp PIN IN THE SHARPENER 


jecting about 2 in. The flat-faced hammer or dolly 
upsets the head, as shown in Fig. 1, bringing down the 
length of the pin to about 12% in. The machine oper- 
ates with compressed air and is controlled entirely by a 
single lever. 

By equipping the sharpener with suitable dies and dolly 
the pins were turned out at the rate of about two per 
minute. This rate could have been even greater if it 
were not that there were only three forges in use and 
they could not supply the heated stock any faster. 

Fig. 2 shows the special dies and dolly used for forging 
these pins, as well as a blank and a finished pin. It is 





Fie. 2. Nk&w Dotty, Dies, BLANK AND FINISHED PIN 


planned to make other special dies and dollies so that 
the machine can be used for miscellaneous blacksmith 
work, such as welding car couplings. In addition to 
this special work, the sharpener is used for pointing 
various styles and sizes of drill steel used for cutting 
rock and coal in the mine. 
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lave You a Lodge? 


Not the drinking kind of course, but a benevolent 
lodge which teaches the brotherhood of man and gives 
play to the better instincts. There should be no favor- 
ites. Masons, Knights of Columbus, Odd Fellows and 
Maccabees all are good. They teach the brotherhood 
we all should feel “and knit up the community life. 
Sometimes churches are almost impossible and lodges are 
not. In all cases it is well to have one if you cannot 
have both. 

For anything which teaches a man about his fellow’s 
rights prevents the clash of interest. Even the unions 
are not wholly given to destructive energy. They do not 
entirely labor to pull down what others upbuild. 

It is pleasing to notice the recent attitude toward 
codperation in store management especially among the 
unions of Illinois and Indiana. The stores may never 
succeed—though we hope they will—but if they educate 
the shareholders they: will do an acceptable work. It 
is sincerely to be desired that they will be prosperous, 
for they will certainly promote thrift. Unfortunately 
the irregular operation of the mines makes it difficult 
to conduct such a business without credit, and it is 
difficult to give credit without a large bank account. 
Accordingly in bad times the codperative stores do little 
or no business and lose the goodwill of their patrons. 

But successful or not, it is a good sign, for it is con- 
structive work, as is also the generous support recently 
given to first-aid work in hnois. If the unions thus be- 
gin to show a large sense of their duties of citizenship 

and cease to criticize benevolence as robbery of their 
Rghttel dues they will then be claimants like the lodges 
to the blessings of mankind. 


& 


Powdered Fuel on Railroads 

Among the great changes of the future as viewed from 
the broadest national standpoint will be the use of pow- 
dered fuel on railroads if ever that plan is made a suc- 
cess. Everyone should combine to aid this desirable de- 
velopment. In fact, why should not the Bureau of Mines 
equip a crushing station and, under an arrangement with 
some railroad, operate a locomotive on a spur of railroad 
having much heavy traffic, and thus prove what can be 
done ? 

The problem interests more than the railroads and is a 
proper question for national investigation; for when the 
happy time comes that coal is burned in powdered form 
the forests will once more be able to grow to maturity 
freed from the periodical fires formerly started by locomo- 
tives. The air along the railroads will be so purified that 
it will be more possible to have the best of residences facing 
the track. 

Of course the noise of the exhaust would also have to 
be removed, but even that can easily be done if approached 
seriously. In fact the railroad engineers, like the mine 
managers of our forefathers’ days, ventilate by exhaust 
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steam, an uneconomical method of creating a draft 
of air. If the exhaust were used for driving a blower a 
steady draft would be possible. There are many uses 
for this steam more acceptable to the general public than 
that of scattering ashes live and dead over the lawn, 
porches and weekly wash and over the dead and living 
leaves of the forest to burn or deaden the trees which 
are striving to grow. 

The mines also will be helped by the use of powdered 
coal. The loud condemnation of miners for blowing their 
coal to pieces, instead of mining it, simply because it is 
unscientific and not in accord with early practice, has al- 
ways seemed ill-judged. Wherever, and that is in most 
localities, shooting coal from the solid is under present 
conditions unsafe it should be unsparingly condemned. 
Where it prevents coal from entering the market it should 
be firmly forbidden. But where it is safe and where slack 
is as desirable as lump coal why condemn the miner to 
undermine his coal ? 

The miner is showing that he is not a slave to ancient 
practices when in the Connellsville region he puts in 
a blast and shoots the coal from the solid, apparently 
bringing it down without danger and in such a condition 
that it is well-suited for coking. Safe methods of shoot- 
ing even the harder coals from the solid may yet be found 
as soon as the need for large coal is removed. 

We wish to get beyond the time when coal must be 
mined with such care. We would see it produced cheaply, 
even though not scientifically, and the use of powdered 
coal foreshadows the time when coal will be ground out 
of the hill and handled without the care now devoted to it. 

And such coal will be burned with the utmost economy, 
for perfectly smokeless combustion will result from its 
comminution. The cost of crushing has always been re- 
garded as a disadvantage, but we believe that the labor 
cost can be made negligible. 

The unfortunate man who now has to be ready to dump 
coal at irregular moments during the night or day will 
be made happy by having something to oceupy his spare 
moments—namely, the crushing machinery. He can at- 
tend to this work when he is not coaling engines. Of 
course a more skillful man will have to be chosen, but in 
the days to come we shall have skillful men everywhere 
and not in a few selected positions. 

Speaking before the International Railway Fuel As- 
sociation, W. L. Robinson, supervisor of fuel consumption 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., enumerates 18 advan- 
tages in the use of powdered coal, including sustained 
boiler horsepower; ability to run locomotives for rela- 
tively long, continuous mileages or periods; automatic 
firing; absence of cinders, sparks and smoke; material 
reduction in cylinder back-pressure through greatly en- 
larged exhaust passages; saving in inspection, mainte- 
nance and operation through the complete elimination of 
grates, ash pans, dampers, operating gear, smoke-box 
diaphragms, baffles, netting, spark hopper, hand-hole plate, . 
coal pushers, fire tools, squirt hose and like equipment. 
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Furthermore he shows that the inclosed fuel container 
prevents the spilling and loss of coal and keeps it free 
from snow, rain and other unfavorable conditions; that 
a more uniform furnace temperature is maintained, re- 
ducing the liability of leakage of firebox and flues; and 
that no special fuel is required for firing up. 

He adds that with powdered coal an inferior quality of 
coal can be used; that the heat losses in combustion are 
reduced; that fires are not started; that there are no de- 
lays for the building, cleaning or dumping of fires at 
terminals or the cleaning of flues and smokeboxes. Ash- 
pit tracks and ash-handling facilities at terminals and 
intermediate stations are unnecessary, superheater units 
and boiler flues will not be clogged, poisonous gas will not 
be formed by combustion, there will be no cinders and ash 
in the ballast to cement it together and burn out the ties, 
and the work of maintaining the fires in a locomotive 
in fit condition will take less training and involve less 
labor. 


= 
Obsolescence 


It will pay us all to be occasionally reminiscent and to 
remember how we used to do things around the mine in 
the close of the past century. Few there are of us who 
can recall having used electric mine locomotives more 
than 20 years ago. Most of us will be prepared to assert 
that wooden rails were not only the standard form of 
track in the rooms of the mines in which we operated, 
but also found their way quite freely into the entries. 
We do not recall seeing kick-back dumps at that early 
date. 

A mine which every one would have thought quite up 
to date at that time became ten years later entirely be- 
hind the times, so rapid was the progress of mining 
science. Today we are traveling along much faster than 
we were then, and the prudent mine owner will put his 
factor for the obsolescence of some of his plant at 10 
per cent. per annum. Some equipment of course will 
hardly live that long, but where it is constantly replaced 
in some parts and repaired in others it never really wears 
out. But there does come a time when the old outfit 
is not worth refurbishment. It will no longer do the 
work with the new economy demanded. 

The little mine car of the last century may still be 
running and be as efficient or even more efficient than it 
ever was. Wheels have been replaced; the irons have 
been renewed; new planks have been supplied. Some 
trifling changes even have been made in its size—the 
wheels are larger and more easy-running, the car is bet- 
ter braced, the wheelbase has been increased; but radical 
improvement involves a larger gage. Such a change de- 
mands the transference of the obsolete car to another 
mine or a bold confronting of the problem of obsoles- 
cence and the casting away of valuable later replacements 
and improvements as well as of those parts which are 
valueless because it is so long sinc? they have been re- 
newed. 

The same is true of the headings, air-courses and shafts. 
They may be kept in repair and even in some cases im- 
proved, but they cannot thereby be saved from obsoles- 
cence. In time they become out of date and must be 
entirely reconstructed or replaced if they are to keep. up 
with modern requirements. 
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Machinery and boilers in the past wore out almost as 
fast as they became obsolete. Consequently a generous 
depreciation allowance was sufficient to make an obso- 
lescent charge unnecessary. But the progress of science 
is so great that obsolescence will soon be the major item 
in the cost of amortization, and it will have to be fig- 
ured not only on constructive details such as headings, 
shafts, bins, railroad tracks, coke ovens and houses, but 
on machine units. 

The biggest burden of the future will be the burden 
of reconstruction, but it will be cheerfully borne because 
of the marvelous economies accompanying it. The prog- 
ress In mining in the 100 years of the last century was 
not as important as in the last 20, and it is likely that 
within 10 years the speed of development will be so great 
that we shall compress into half a decade the former 
progress of a century. 

In 1895 the mine manager studied mine gases, rope 
haulage and geology. Today these are relatively negli- 
gible studies to a man who has an electric plant, a ma- 
chine shop, a foundry, coal-cutting machines, a steam 
shovel and even a sanitation plant on his hands. If he 
cannot handle these it will avail him little to be an expert 
on the others. 

The man who studies the lore of 1895 is as obsolete as 
his studies. He must keep up with the progress of the 
times and constantly remodel his mind, and unless he 
does he will find that a new man, built like the new mine 
car on an entirely new model, is the man of the hour. 


cS 
Western Coal-Selling Plans 


- The Indiana coal operators have formed a codperative 
selling plan, and concerns whose output aggregates 80 
per cent. of the coal tonnage of the state have agreed to 
market their product through a common selling agency. 
It is understood that Morton L. Gould, president of 
the Gould Coal Washing & Mining Co., of Indianapolis, 
will be the executive head of the association. 

Mr. Gould has had many years’ experience in the 
production and sale of Indiana coals. He is one of the 
most prominent and best-known men in the coal trade of 
Indiana, and his appointment gives assurance that the 
plan will be successful. It is now expected that within 
60 days the new organization will be in operation, and 
it is anticipated that its headquarters will be in Terre 
Haute, branch offices being opened in Chicago and 
Indianapolis. 

The Franklin County Operators’ Association, in charge 
of Dr. F. C. Honnold, with headquarters in the Fisher 
Building, Chicago, is progressing satisfactorily and re- 
ceiving unqualified support from all its members. Despite 
the unusually dull times that have prevailed recently, 
prices have been well maintained on the basis agreed upon, 
and the operators composing the organization feel that 
much good will result from their concerted efforts later 
in the season. 

The Williamson County operators have recently 
organized an association on the lines of that of the 
Franklin County shippers. This will be in charge of 
J. L. Keiflein, formerly secretary and treasurer of the 
New Kentucky Coal Co. The headquarters of the 
association will be in the Fisher Building, Chicago, and 
activities will commence on June. 1. 
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Rescue-Work im Wllinois 





SY NOPSIS—The Illinois State rescue corps hav- 
ing given such an excellent account of themselves 
at Royalton and elsewhere, a description of their 
training methods is of interest. A well-equipped 
corps without training or with its apparatus out of 
order will jeopardize the lives of its members with- 
out effecting any good work. 





In January, 1910, after the mine fire at Cherry, IIL. 
where about 300 lives were lost, a special session of the 
State Legislature was called for the purpose of considering 
legislation to promote safety about coal mines. At this 
session, a bill was passed establishing the Illinois Mine- 
Rescue Station Commission. 

Under this act three rescue stations were established to 
provide prompt and efficient means of fighting mine fires 
and to save lives and property jeopardized by fires, explo- 
sions and other accidents in the coal mines of Illinois. 





LECTURE Room at BENTON MINE-RESCUE STATION 


These stations were constructed, equipped, and have been 
continuously maintained at public expense, to serve the 
northern, the central and the southern coal fields of the 
state. 

The control of these stations is vested in a commission 
of seven members, appointed by the governor of the state, 
including two coal-mine operators, one state mine inspec- 
tor, one representative of the department of mining at 
the University of Illinois and one representative of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines. After the organization of the 
commission, sites for the stations were selected at La Salle, 
in the northern district, Springfield, in the central dis- 
trict, and Benton, in the southern district ; and a superin- 
tendent and assistant superintendent were appointed for 
each station. 

At the time of the building of the stations, the commis- 
sion also acquired three cars—one by purchase from the 
Pullman company, one donated by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Ry., and the third the gift of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. The last two cars were fully 
equipped by the railroad companies, the one purchased 
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by the commission being outfitted by that body from its 
own funds. 

These cars were attached to the stations, a suitable barn 
for their storage being built on the station grounds and 
a track being run in from the nearest railroad. These 
cars have lately been taken from the road, and the equip- 
ment from them has been used for the establishment of 
substations at Herrin, Harrisburg and Duquoin. The 
cars are kept on mine spurs in the towns where the sub- 
stations are located, so that the equipment can be taken 
easily to any place from which a eall is received. 

The equipment at the six stations is as follows: 


Breathing apparatus: Fleuss type—Proto, 41; Salvator, 6; 
Smoke helmet, 3. Draeger type—2-hr., 18; %-hr., 12. West- 
falia type—2-hr 7.. 

Oxygen pumps: Draeger type, 6; Fleuss type, 3. 

Safety lamps: Plectric—Hubbell, 44; Draeger, 3; Fleuss, 2. 
Oil—Hailwood, 12; Wolf, 25; Davy, 6. 

Testing apparatus: Fleuss meter, 4; Draeger water gage, 
6; Draeger testing bag, 3. 

Pulmotors, 6; mine cages, 3; 

In addition to this standard apparatus, the teams at 
each station have been provided with special apparatus as 


follows: 

Two canary birds, 1200 feet of life line with reel, 1 
gross of chalk, 7 signal horns, 1 thermometer, 2 hatchets with 
shields and belts, 1 8-lb. sledge, 1 saw, 7 flash-lights, 2 lb. of 
nails and rolls of brattice cloth. 

Until September, 1914, the work at each station was 
done by the superintendent and Tis assistant, relying -on 
such certificated men as could be secured on call. Real- 
izing that they could improve this method of working, the 
commission ruled that there should be at each station a 
team of five men, who would take regular training in 
rescue and first-aid work and who should sign an agree- 
ment to respond to all calls received by the station. The 
value of such a team was proved when the Benton station 
received a call at the time of the Royalton explosion. On 
that occasion eight trained men from the station arrived 
at the mine in less than three hours from the time when 
the call was received. 

When the cars were kept traveling about the state, a 
minimum of six days of training was required before a 
certificate and a rescue-corps button were awarded to 
those who were trained. These six days were so arranged 
that a man made six trips in the smoke gallery and re- 
ceived 12 lessons in first-aid work. The following test was 
required of those seeking final certificates as mine-rescue 
men: 

TWO-HOUR TEST 


1. Make eight complete trips around the gallery on the 
ground floor. 
Make ten trips over the overc?st. 
Carry 25 bricks over the overcast. 
Crawl through the tunnel three times. 
Carry four props over the overcast. 
Saw two props. 
Set five props and knock them out. 
Hang a canvas, take it down and fold it up. 
. Pull the weight 60 times. 
10. Two men carry a dummy once around the gallery, lift- 
ing it over a car. 
11. Two men push a car once around the gallery. 
12. Make eight complete trips around the gallery on the 
ground floor. 
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Severe TRAINING REQUIRED OF CERTIFICATED MEN 


With the formation of teams at each of the stations, : 
change was made in the method of training, the number 
of lessons being increased to 12. For the team training, 
the following schedules have been arranged: 


SCHEDULE NO. 1 


t. Walk the entire length of the gallery and back again 
ten times, (This distance is equivalent to a quarter of a 
mile.) 

2. Erect a temporary stopping under the overcast With 
brattice cloth, cutting two props and a collar the proper 
length for supports. 

3. Two men build a brick stopping 1% bricks wide, in 
front of the temporary stopping, the other three men supply 
them with bricks carried in gunny sacks, 10 bricks to each 
sack load, 

4, Take down both the stoppings and return them to the 
point where they were found. 

5. Alternately pull weight five times and walk around the 
gallery twice until the 2-hr. period has expired, 


SCHEDULE NO, 2 


1. Walk % mi. and return across country. 

2. Enter the gallery in team formation with life line and 
other regular equipment and restore ventilation by carrying 
brattice cloth down the middle of the roadway, using one 
side of the cloth for the intake and the other for the return, 
always assuming the gallery to be filled with dangerous after- 
damp from an explosion. 

3. Crawl through the tunnel three times. 

4. Take brattice down and return to the point where it 
was found. 

5. Push mine car around gallery and pull weight until the 
2-hr. period has expired. 


SCHEDULE NO. 3 


1. Carry six props over the overcast and set under a 
collar. 

2. Saw off the ends of three props. 

8. Carry ten bricks in gunny sacks around the gallery 
five times, passing over the overcast, and eax? them at the 
point where they were found 

4. Carry dummy which weighs 150 lb. 
and around the gallery on a stretcher. 

5. Substitute a man for the dummy and ¢£:+> 
piration by the prone or Sylvester methods. 

6. Use a pulmotor on the patient. 

7. Alternately pull the weight and walk around the gal- 


lery until the 2-hr. period has expired. 


SCHEDULE NO. 4 


1. Enter gallery in team formation with the life line and 
other regular equipment, including one %4-hr. apparatus, Each 
member of the team will assist in carrying this | outfit; oeing 
relieved by some member’ of the corps after ‘craveling™ about 
200 ft. “ 

2. Make eight, trips» ound the gallery, passing over the 
Oust AR en each trip. 

. Assume that a man in the lecture room is barricaded 
ora afterdamp; apply the %-hr. apparatus, load him on a 
stretcher and carry him twice around gallery and to fresh 
air; unload him and for one minute use artificial respira- 
tion, by the prone or Sylvester method. 

4. Resume work and build a stopping of rock or brick 
under the overcast near the farther end of the same. 

5. Cut and set up a row of props under the overcast and 


over the overcast 


ertificial res- 


hang canvas on the props from a point near the stopping to - 
This also may be continued for the length of 


the tunnel. 
the tunnel. 
6. Take down the stopping, 
where found. 
7. In turn make trips around the gallery, pull the weight 
and crawl through the tunnel, using horn signals during the 
operation and continue till the 2-hr. period has expired. 


canvas and props, and place 


SCHEDULE NO. 5 


1. Make 10 trips around the gallery as if exploring a mine 
after an accident, working in team formation by horn signals. 

2. In exploring, a fire is found; the captain gives a signal 
to that effect. Seal off the burning area by a temporary 
brattice, then by a permanent 12-inch brick wall, the bricks 
being carried from the extreme end of the gallery on an im- 
provised stretcher. Take down the wall and put the bricks 
back where they were found. (Not less than 600 bricks shall 
be used in building the wall.) 

3. Form the team in line and examine the pages. Ap- 
paratus men Nos, 1, 2 and 3 go through the tunnel, while the 
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others walk once round the gallery, meeting the three men 
at the end of tunnel. Apparatus men Nos. 4, 5 and 6, now 
in front of the line, go through the tunnel, while the others 
go round, Meet as before at the end of the gallery, all the 
men being in their proper places. Repeat this three times. 

4. Carry dummy around gallery and over mine car, chang- 
ing men each trip as if in relays. Do this four times. 

5. Each man saw the ends off two props and pull the 
weight 25 times. 


SCHEDULE NO. 6 


Imagine an explosion in the gallery, which, for the pur- 
pose, represents a slope mine. ‘The entire mine is filled with 
dangerous gases. The roof at one end of the overcast is in 
unsafe condition. All stoppings are blown out. A gman is 
at the far end of the mine from the main entrance near the 
escapement shaft. The main entrance is that farthest from 
the overeast. The escapement entrance is full of débris and 
is inaccessible, and entrance to the mine must be obtained at 
the main slope, which is the intake. The fan is uninjured. A 
fire is burning in the mine about halfway inby. 

Rescue the man and extinguish the fire, observing as 
nearly as possible the rules to be observed in case of mine 
fires and explosions, particularly those relating to work 
that should be done before entering the mine, the establish- 
ment of an inside base, the handling of supplies to that base. 
the relief of rescue teams at regular intervals and the keep- 
ing of accurate records of every event. 


The horn signals to which reference is made in these 
schedules are those used by the Federal Bureau of Mines, 
given in ‘Miners’ Circular 15, Rules for Mine-Rescue and 
First-Aid Field Contests,” and are as follows 
Number of 


Blasts Command Indicated 
1 Crew at rest—start to march, captain in lead; 
maintain 2-yd. intervals. 
1 Crew marching—halt. 
2 Turn on oxygen and close apparatus. 
3 About face. 
3-1 Fach member examine and read pressure gage, 


holding gage for inspection by captain, who will 
record pressure and time of day. 


4 Bring forward stretchers, load injured, and lift 
stretcher preparatory to removal to fresh air. 

3-3 Rescue man in distress; all members go to his re- 
lief and assist to fresh air; give first-aid treat- 
ment. 

2-2 Fire discovered; bring fire extinguishers and at- 


tack fire. 
2-3 Crew retreat toward fresh air. 


Tire LarcerR CoaL COMPANIES IN 
APPARATUS 


InLtINo1is ALL HAvE 


Besides the apparatus and stations of the Illinois Mine- 
Rescue Station Commission, several coal companies in 
Illinois have equipped mine-rescue stations of their own, 
some of them being well equipped. The companies own- 
ing oxygen breathing apparatus are: 

Bell & Zoller Mining Co., Zeigler, 8 sets of Draeger. 

Breese-Trenton Coal Co., Breese, 3 sets of Fleuss. 

Chicago & Carterville Coal Co., Herrin, 1 set of Fleuss. 

Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., 3 sets of Fleuss. 

Johnston City Coal Co., Johnston City, 2 sets of Draeger, 1 
pulmotor. 

Madison Coal Corporation, 18 sets of Fleuss, 6 Salvators. 

Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., 3 sets of Draeger self- 
rescuers. 

O’Gara Coal Co., 

Saline County 
pulmotor. 

Spring Valley Coal Co., Spring Valley, 
sets of Westfalia, 1 pulmotor. 

Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, 4 sets of Fleuss, 2 sets of 
Draeger, 1 pulmotor, 6 sets of Draeger self-rescuers. 


That there is need for the number of rescue apparatus 
that there is in Illinois is well set forth by the calls to 
which men from the different stations responded in 1913- 
14, as follows: 


Harrisburg, 2 sets of Draeger, 1 pulmotor. 
Coal Co., Harrisburg, 2 sets of Draeger, 1 


4 sets of Fleuss, 5 


Mar. 381, 1913, Southern Coal & Mining Co, Oak Hill 
mine, Belleville. Opened up fire that had been sealed off. 
Apr. 9, 1913, Southern Illinois Coal Co., Freeman mine, 


Herrin. Fire extinguished. 
May 24, 1913, Carterville District Coal Co., 
controlled. One shotfirer saved, one dead. 


Marion. Fire 
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Lona SIDE OF TRAINING GALLEY 


June 18, 1913, Dering Coal Co., No. 11 mine, West Frank- 
fort. Opened up fire area that had been sealed off. 
June 17, 1918, Lovington Coal Co., Lovington. 

fire area that had been sealed off. 


Opened up 


Nov. 8, 1918, St. Louis-Coulterville Coal Co., Coulterville. 
Fire extinguished. 

Nov. 14, 1918, Franklin Coal & Coke Co., Royalton. Fire 
controlled. 

Nov. 30, 1913, Franklin Coal & Coke Co., Royalton. Opened 
up fire area that had been sealed up. 

Dec. 14, 1913, Franklin Coal & Coke Co., Royalton. Opened 
up fire area that had been sealed up. 

Feb. 21, 1914, Lake Creek Coal Co., Johnston City. Ex- 
plosion; two men killed, 

June 29, 1914, Lake Creek Coal Co., Johnston City. Fire 
controlled. 

July 21, 1914, Lake Creek Coal Co., Johnston City. Opened 


up fire area that had been sealed off. 


July 24, 1914, Zeigler Coal Co., Zeigler. Fire in escape- 
ment shaft; one man killed. Fire extinguished. 
Aug. 6, 1914, United Coal Mining Co., Christopher. Fire 


controlled after 24-hr. work. 

Aug. 22, 1914, Dering Coal Co., Mine No. 11, West Frank- 
fort. Explosion; two men and one mule killed. Rescue ap- 
paratus of great service in recovering bodies. 

Sept. 1, 1914, Joseph Kuskowski, La Salle. Overcome with 
gas. Revived after 40 min. with pulmotor. 

Sept. 2, 1914, Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., Mine No. 7, Her- 
rin. Fire sealed off. 

Oct. 27, 1914, Franklin Coal & Coke Co., Royalton. Mine 
explosion; 52 men killed. Mine completely explored within 24 


hr. and one man rescued. 
Dec. 27-29, 1914, Saline County Coal Co., Grayson mine, 


recovered. Both shafts had been sealed at 
the surface on account of an underground fire. Men suc- 
ceeded in confining the fire to the face of two entries by 
erecting stoppings therein. The fire was over 2500 ft. from the 
shaft bottom, and breathing apparatus had to be worn from 
the surface, as the shaft bottom was so arranged that it was 
impractical to establish a base of operations at that point. 


Eldorado. Mine 


The following men are in charge of the different sta- 
tions and substations: La Salle station, Alexander Jones 
and William McMillan; Springfield station, Thomas Eng- 
lish and George Smith; Benton station, James Towal and 
M. J. Carraher; Duquoin substation, Charles Swan and 
William Cummings; Harrisburg substation, Walter Scott 
and Walter Nichols; Herrin substation, Thomas Rodgers 
and James Weir. The members of the commission are 
Thomas H. Devlin, Assumption, chairman; H. H. Stoek, 
Urbana, secretary; Fernand Bernard, Westville, assistant 
secretary; John Slattery, Toluca; Thomas Jeremiah, 
Willisville; George H. Deemy, Peoria; Joseph A. Holmes, 
Washington, D. C. 


IMAGINARY OVERCAST AND Rock FAL 
Views or Benton Minzt-REscuE STATION 


For the guidance of rescue men when they are called 
upon, the commission has issued the following rules, to be 
observed in case of fires and explosions: 

DUTIES OF RESCUE-STATION SUPERINTENDENT 


1. Communicate directly with a responsible officer of the 
coal company in order to find out the exact nature and extent 
of the disaster. 

2. Notify the Springfield office by telephone or telegraph. 

3. Send for emergency men. 

4. Arrange for transportation. (a) With railroads, if the 
car is to go by scheduled train or by special engine. (b) With 
owners of automobiles or other vehicles, if better time can be 
made than by rail. 

5. Start as soon as possible; read the mine map en route. 

6. Upon arrival, confer with the state inspector of mines 
and the mine officials to learn additional details of the dis- 
aster and to decide upon methods of action. 

7. Organize rescue squads, which shall consist of not less 
than 5 men each and which shall advance in the following 
order: (a) Breathing apparatus or advance squad. (b) Re- 
lief squad. (c) Stretcher squad. (d) Temporary ventilation 
squad. (e) Material squad. (f) More permanent ventilation 
squad. 


8. Establish an “inside station” at a suitable point in the 
mine to serve as a base of operations for the advance work. 

9. Appoint a competent man in charge of the inside sta- 
tion. He should re-examine all safety lamps before they 
are taken into the interior of the mine; and he should keep 
records of the details of the rescue work so that complete 
data may be obtained for studying the efficiency of the men 
and of the various breathing apparatus. 

10. If possible, provide a telephone at the inside station to 
communicate with the surface, and to be extended into the 
workings. 

11. Allow no person to go in advance of the ventilating 
current except the breathing-apparatus squad. 

12. Maintain a patrol of all doors and brattices leading up 
to the inside station. 

13. Maintain strict discipline at all times. 


DUTIES OF THE RESCUE-STATION ASSISTANT 


1. Assume entire responsibility for the condition of the 
breathing apparatus and rescue equipment, both before and 
during rescue operations. 

2. In packing the equipment at the station, check off each 
item from a previously prepared list, thus guarding against 
the omission of anything. 

3. Test the breathing apparatus as follows: (a) See that 
each apparatus has a full charge of oxygen and contains a 
fresh, unused charge of regenerating chemical. (b) The pres- 
sure gage should read 120 atmospheres for the Westfalia, 
Fleuss and 1907-type of Draeger and 150 atmospheres for the 
1910 Draeger. (c) If using an injector type of apparatus, 
connect the water gage to the inhalation and exhalation tubes 
and ascertain the pressure and vacuum. This should be 3.15 
to 3.94 inches (8 to 10 em.). (d) See that the circulating sys- 
tem, helmet, face-mask or mouthpiece are airtight. (e) Con- 
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nect the inhalation tube to a measuring bag or gas meter, 
and ascertain the quantity of air circulating per minute. This 
should be 1.77 cu.ft. (50 liters). (f) See that all unions are 
tight. (g) Place the apparatus on a man. (h) Turn on the 
oxygen. (i) Test the relief valve to be sure it works proper- 
ly. (j) In some small building, burn sulphur, hay, rags or 
other pungent material and have each person test his ap- 
paratus for possible leaks before entering the mine. 

4. After a breathing apparatus has been worn, examine it 
carefully before permitting anyone to use it again. 

5. To guard against the possible use of an untested appa- 
ratus, place on each apparatus that you have examined and 
found in perfect condition, a white tag with the words “ex- 
amined; ready for use. In case an apparatus is damaged, and 
cannot at once be repaired, place thereon a red tag with the 
words “defective; dangerous to use.” 

6. Always have a pulmotor at the inside station. 

7. Arrange a system for relaying oxygen, potash or soda, 
ete., from the base of supplies on the surface to the inside 
station. 


DUTIES OF THE SPRINGFIELD OFFICE 


1. Notify the manager of all the details of the disaster. 

2. Instruct the men in charge of the rescue cars to be in 
readiness for a call. 

38. Render promptly any assistance requested by the res- 
cue-station superintendent. 


DUTIES OF THE ADVANCE SQUAD 


1. Follow the direction of the leader, who is in full charge. 

2. Keep close together; do not separate under any condi- 
tion. 

8. Before starting the work, sit down for 5 min. with the 
apparatus on and in operation. Advance two or three hun- 
dred feet and make another stop of at least 3 min. By this 
means, all in the party will have regained their composure. 

4. If one of the party is overcome or injured, the entire 
squad must immediately conduct him to fresh air. 

5. Each member of the squad should hold a rope which 
leads to fresh air, in order to prevent them from being lost. 

6. Mark the location of the dead and living with chalk on 
the roof and rib, and number the bodies in the order in which 
they are found. 

7. Chalk your way in and out of the mine. 

8. Advance to the face of an entry; do not leave any part 
unexplored. 

9. Have a relief squad at the inside station in readiness to 
assist at a moment’s notice. 

10. The relief squad should have the apparatus on and 
ready for instant service. They can leave the mouthpieces 
open, or the nose clips off; but these should be ready for in- 
stant adjustment. 

11. Make careful examination for 
and other dangers. 

12. Mark as dangerous unexplored as well as dangerous 
workings. 

13. Do not work with breathing apparatus in a mine at 
mosphere hotter than 85 deg. F. wet bulb, unless you are 
within 100 ft. of good air, and then only for a few minutes at 
a time. 


gas, indications of fire, 


DUTIES OF THE MINE MANAGEMENT 


(These duties may be best accomplished by appointing a 
competent man to assume entire charge of the surface oper- 
ations.) 

1. Maintain strict discipline on the surface. 

2. Cut out all electrical currents which enter the mine. 

38. Guard all entrances to the mine by establishing safety 
lines about each opening. 

4. Permit no open lights within these safety lines. 

5. Take necessary steps to repair any damages to the 
ventilating or hoisting equipment, and station a reliable man 
at the fan to make sure thet it is in constant operation. 

6. Examine all safety lamps before permitting them to be 
taken underground. 

7. Allow only authorized men to enter the mine. 

8. Keep a record of the names and time of the men enter- 
ing and leaving the workings. 

9. Arrange for a sufficient supply of nails, ship-lap lum- 
ber, brattice-cloth, saws, hammers, axes, etc. 

10. Furnish promptly all supplies needed by the rescue 
squads in the mine. 

11. Organize and hold in readiness repair gangs to enter 
the mine when called for. 

12. Appoint men to take charge of each underground shift 
(except those wearing breathing apparatus). 

13. Prepare a list of the missing miners, and arrange for 
the care of the survivors. 
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14. Provide food and shelter for those engaged in rescue 
work. 

15. Have a physician on hand. 

16. If possible, have a physician at the inside station with 
necessary supplies for his use. 


GENERAL ADVICE 


If there is a possibility of saving life, hasten; but be 
cautious and prudent. Remember that if the life of one of 
the rescue party is sacrificed, a bad matter is made worse 
and the resulting delay may make it impossible to reach the 
entombed men in time to save them. 

Remember also that the state inspector of mines and the 
county mine inspector are not only men of experience, but 
are vested with state authority to take charge of mining 
properties in case of disaster. The rescue-station men should, 
therefore, codperate heartily with the inspectors in this great 
work of saving life and property. 

The temporary-ventilation squad should not leave gas be- 
hind them in side or cross entries, if it can be avoided. Venti- 
late or brush it out if it is at all possible. 

The breathing squads should not begin the first explora- 
tion after an explosion by attempting to descend into the 
mine by means of the escapement stairway. The stairway 
should always be examined from below and not from above, 
as there is great danger of the lower portion of the stairway 
being destroyed by an explosion. A man descending from 
the top might fall down the stairway on acount of his in- 
ability to see the damage that had been done. If he comes to 
the bottom of the stairway first, he will avoid this. 

Do not forget the collapsible cages stored on the rescue 
cars. If the mine cages are destroyed, or it is necessary to 
descend by way of the air shaft, these cages may be of great 
service. 

The roof of the mine should be carefully examined by the 
breathing squad before fires are fought. Water from the 
hose should never be thrown on the roof if it is possible to 
avoid doing so. If the roof is of black slate, there is great 
danger of the water causing the roof to work; for this rea- 
son it is safer to timber the roof before starting to fight a 
fire. A row of props well set is generally sufficient. 


ws 
Oklahoma First-Aid Meet 
By .Bo E: CrarK* 


The second annual first-aid contest among the miners 
of Oklahoma was held at McAlester on Saturday, May 22, 
under the auspices of the Mine Operators’ Association and 
the United Mine Workers of America. Nine teams from 
Coalgate, Brewer, Lehigh, Savanna, Dow, Wilburton, 
School of Mines, Gowen and Krebs participated. There 
were about 600 spectators. The direction of the meet was 
under Bureau of Mines officials—Dr. J. J. Rutledge, Kx. 
H. Chisholm, J. W. Koster and W. D. Ryan. The men 
were trained by Messrs. Chisholm, Koster, Young and 
East, all of the Bureau of Mines. 


There were three separate contests—the one-man event, 
the two-man event and the team event. For the one-man 
event the first prize was a Koehler safety lamp and a Justrite 
carbide lamp and first-aid packets. The second prize was a 
Koehler safety lamp and a Justrite carbide lamp. In the two- 
man event the first prize was two Wolf safety and two Justrite 
carbide lamps and first-aid packets. The second prize was 
three subscriptions to “Coal Age.” In the team event the first 
prize was the silver championship cup, six American Mine 
Safety Association medals, first-aid packets and a trip to the 
Kansas City meet provided by the miners’ and operators’ 
associations. The second prize was six Justrite lamps and six 
subscriptions to the “Mine Workers’ Journal.” The third prize 
was six Baldwin lamps and six subscriptions to the “Colliery 
Engineer.” The results were: 

One-Man Event.—First prize, Krebs, score 100 in five events; 


second prize, Savanna, score 100 in four events and 92 in last 


tie, general average 982. 
Two-Man Event.—First 
events; second prize, Gowen, 

tie-off, general average 97. 

Team Event.—First prize, Lehigh, score 100 in three events; 
score 97% in three events; third prize, 
Krebs and School of Mines tied with 97. In breaking the tie 
Krebs received 100 and School of Mines 90. 


prize, Krebs, score 100 in two 
score 100 in one event and 94 in 


*Mine engineer, Dow Coal Co., Savanna, Okla. 
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State-Wide First-Aid Contest in 
Wlimois 


By Oscar CARTLIDGE* 





SY NOPSIS—The labor unions in Fulton County, 
Illinois, all but one, financed this state-wide con- 
lest by giving 5c. per member. The operators gave 
$10 per mine. One local union was represented 
by a competing team. 





The Fulton County First-Aid Association was organized 
in January of the present year with a large and enthusiastic 
membership, which immediately began planning ways and 
means to promote and encourage the first-aid cause in that 
district of Illinois. 

David Z. Thrush, state mine inspector, Farmington, was 
elected president; John Woods, miner, St. David, secretary; 
M. S. Coleman, superintendent Big Creek Coal Co., Canton, 
vice-president; Samuel McKinley, miner, Norris, treasurer. 

Shortly after the organization it was decided to hold a 
first-aid contest on May 1 which should be open to the entire 
state, and Oscar Cartlidge, chairman, Springfield; James Tay- 
lor, Peoria; M. S. Coleman and William Spenny, Canton, were 
appointed to arrange a program and select the prizes. 

A finance committee was named, and the Canton Com- 
mercial Club offered $75, agreeing to settle any deficit that 
might exist after the contest was over. Mr. Woodruff was 
also active in assisting to carry out the thousand and one 
details that arise at an affair of this kind. 


DUE TO LIBERALITY OF UNIONS AND OPHRATORS 


Each local union in the county was requested to assess 
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The prizes were awarded in the Princess Theater at 


the close of the contest. The appointed judges of events 
were: Judge-in-chief, Dr. J. E. Coleman. Judges: Dr. P. S. 
Scholes, of Canton; Dr. J. C. Simmons, of Norris: Dr. R. G. 
Richards, of St. David; Dr. Will Plumer, of Farmington; Dr. 
D. S. Ray, of Cuba. Five others were afterward added so 
that each of the entering teams had a judge. 4 

At 6:30 p.m., a lecture by W. D. Ryan of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, at Princess Theater. 7:30 p.m., free 
moving picture show in the Princess Theater showing mine- 
safety methods. Reels loaned by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. 

The following discounts were used, being those recom- 
mended by the committee of the American Mine Safety 
Association, which was appointed to regulate first-aid training 
and contests: 


Per Cent. 
. Not doing the most important thing first..... dere 
Failure of captain to command properly...... 
. Slowness in work and lack of attention...:..... 
. Failure to entirely cover wound or ignorance of 
LocaAtiON OL, WI WE Ys sn rsleeeksysoretelens raleee eke tot ene enema 
. Ineffective artificial respiration... .. se serene 
Splints improperly padded) or applicd=- me 
. Tight, loose or improperly applied bandages.... 
Insecure: or “granny KNOT. ee osc dene tene nnn 
-Unelean first=a1d tmatertale ssc ceo) tirana nena 
. Failure to have on hand sufficient and proper 
material to: complete a. dressing: .jac). 6 snes me 
. iaek. “Of \NeawtmeSssc.c wacko aan cedatn seen sae ten eee 
. Awkward. handling of patient¢s: ss...) oe oe 
. Assistance lent by patiemtiie so. cuca ene 
, Tourniquet) improperly: applied. aac coe nee 
. Mailure to stop: bleedin gic ae ee ccs stele shuns ciennee anon 
. Not. treating) shocks. cea ere cists cheiveet Carnes 
, Failure to DEVAS CDEC eH woes tele cadenve tes oh ie tne 
. Incorrect” treatnre%wt. a, ccm eae alate ene ete ne 
. Failure to temporarily control hemorraage until 
tourniquetiis “applied. . ce mcs homer emanates 


LT =r) 


ry 
WANTON W PNW WROTE 


WCOUIRDTRWNHH SoeCAIgSO PwprHe 
= 


Fat fk fed ek fk ek ek pe 


100 
officer 
except 


. . * 
Samuel Pascoe, miner, of Farmington, was named 
of the day and was delegated to present all prizes, 





Big Muppy Coat & Iron Co. TEAm, WuicH LANDED 
THE SECOND PRIZE 


the membership 5c. per capita, and each mine was asked to 
give $10. It is worthy of note, as indicating the interest 
in this work in Fulton County, that every mine paid the 
amount requested and also every local union but one. 

The program recorded below was followed to a successful 
conclusion, even to starting and finishing on time, which is 
rather unusual: 

At 9:30 a.m., parade of first-aid teams and miners, around 
City Square, headed by the Joe Hooker Martial Band. 10 am., 
address of welcome, by Mayor R. M. Kingsland, of .Canton. 
10:30 a.m., response by D. Z. Thrush. At 11 a.m., one-man 
event. First prize: Gold medal for contestant; bronze medal 


for subject; $10 cash. Second prize: Silver medal for con- 
testant; bronze medal for subject; $5 cash. Third prize: 
Silver medal for contestant; bronze medal for subject; $2.50 
cash. This event to be followed by dinner. 


At 1:30 p.m., team event for five or six men. 
American Mine Safety Association medals; 
cup and $50 in cash. Second prize: Gold medal for each 
member of team and $30 in cash. Third prize: Silver medals 
for each member of the team and $15 in cash. 

Event for teams of boys, 16 years old and under. 
prize: Junior gold medal for each member. Second 
Junior silver medal for each member. 


First prize: 
a silver loving 


First 
prize: 


*Manager, Illinois Mine-Rescue 
Ave., Springfield, I11. 


Stations, 1363 Whittier 


Natry TkAm or Bunsen Coat Co., DANVILLE, WHICH 
Ran THIRD 


the medals of the American Mine Safety Association, which 
were presented by the writer. 

The teams entered were as follows: 

1. Local Union No. 860, St. David, Ill.; W. Thomas, captain. 
2. Big Creek Coal Co:, St: David, Ill.; kK. Hogan, captains: 
Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., Herrin, Ill.; B. Milam, captain. 
4. Cuba team, Cuba, Ill.; J. Cooper, captain. 5. Brewster & 
Evans Coal Co., ‘Peoria; 11); “0: Trige, captaingeson oeasaue 
Mine Rescue Station, LaSalle, Ill.; W. Kemery, captair ue 
Bunsen Coal Co., Danville, I1l.; J. Krainock, captain. 8. Farm- 
ington team, Farmington, I1l.; W. Craine, captain. 9. Gillespie 
First-Aid Association, Gillespie, Ill.; G. Mauchlin, captain. 
10. Gillespie team No. 1, Gillespie, I1]l.; J. Struthers, cap- 
tain. 11. Dewmaine team, Dewmaine, I1]l.; E. Russell, captain. 

Following are the junior teams: Farmington team, Farm- 
ington, Ill.; H. Steel, captain. St. David team, St. David, I11.; 
L. Canfield, captain. 

Three problems were given in the team event, and the 
average rating received determined the standing of the team, ° 
the judges changing places each time. The problems were 
handed to the team captains in sealed envelopes and they 
were allowed 5 min. in which to read them over. 

Problem No. 1.—Compound fracture of left thigh with 
profuse arterial bleeding; compound fracture of right forearm; 
cut from outer corner of right eye to top of right ear with 
bleeding. Time 10 min. 
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Problem No. 
of sixth, seventh 
left elbow. 
of calf of leg, 


2—Fracture of pelvis, left side. Fracture 
and eighth ribs, right side. Fracture of 
Fracture in right shoulder joint. Deep laceration 
right side, with profuse venous hemorrhage. 


Deep scalp wound with hemorrhage from right outer corner 
of eye to 


above right ear. Time 18 min. 





Superior No. 1 Team, WINNERS OF First Prize 
From left to right, in rear, Oscar Cartlidge, W. D. Ryan and 
James Boston 


Problem No. 8—Powder keg exploded, burning miner 
severely on face, neck, chest, right arm and both hands. 


Carry 50 ft. on improvised stretcher and treat. Time 12 min. 
The standing of the teams at the conclusion of the event 
follows: 


Ratings— ———K—~, 


Event Event Event Average 

Team 1 2 3 for Events 
Peer OPANT TED O.00. clyde «shes es & ae. 99 84 98 932 
2—Big Creek Coal Co..... 100 88 100 96 
3—-Big Muddy Coal Co..... 100 100 94 98 
ce MECH CTS PN ee Or ee erie 100 92 96 96 
bie GB Coal Coli s....-- 85 81 97 872 
6—La Salle Rescue Sta.... 95 91 93 93 
i—bunsen Coal Co... 2... 97 100 94 97% 
Seo ATI COM) ses se 90 78 96 88 
9—Gillespie F.-A. Assoc... 98 82 98 9134 
10—Gillespie No. 1......... 98 99 98 984 
Me POUT ITAITL OG 5 6 shaca cys cs 87 76 35 86 


This gave first place to the Superior Coal Co. No. 1, of 
Gillespie; second place to the Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., 
of Herrin; third to the Bunsen Coal Co., of Danville. 

The Bunsen and Gillespie teams have competed in many 
events, and neither team has ever failed to be among the 
prize winners. The former team is the present champion 
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Best TEAM oF JUNIORS, A ST. Davin ORGANIZATION 


of the United States, having won that honor at the Terre 
Haute meet last year. 

Nos. 2 and 4 having tied for the highest score made by 
a Fulton County team, with 96 each, the captains drew lots 
to see which should get a Johnston & Johnston first-aid 
cabinet presented by B. Greenwell, with the result that it 
went to No. 4, the Cuba team. 

Two teams entered the junior event, and the boys did 
creditable work, attracting fully as much attention as the 
regular teams. The first prize went to St. David and the 
second to Farmington. 
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Forty-two men 
being: 

One man event: Miner overcome by gas in 3-ft. 
simple fracture of right arm; remove 20 ft. and treat. 

Six tied for the first place and so the following problem 
was given: 

Fracture 
of right ear. 


entered for the single event, the problem 


seam; 


of left knee cap; severe scalp laceration back 
The result was that James McKenna, Big Creek 
Coal Co. No. 2, was declared winner of first Robert 
Weir, Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, second; Miller, 
Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, third. 

The four reels of pictures loaned by the Bureau of Mines 
were greatly enjoyed by a crowded house, as was the address 
by W. D. Ryan. He was formerly secretary and 
of the Illinois United Mine Workers’ organizatioa 
has a large acquaintance in Fulton County. 

W. W. Fleming, a Bureau of Mines first-aid 
my invitation, was sent to assist in promoting 
and spent about 30 days in the county. Much of the success 
of the meet, which was pronounced by several competent 
persons the best ever held in the state, was due to his effort 
and that of the president, D. Z. Thrush. To them, the miners’ 
and operators’ committees, and the Canton Commercial Club 
too much praise cannot be accorded. 


prize; 
Charles 


treasurer 
and hence 


worker, on 
the contest, 


Miners Owm Homes and 
Automobiles 


In these days when the high cost of living makes the 
average tradesman or laborer hustle for a living for him- 
self and family, and real luxuries are not considered, it is 
interesting to note that in a mining town in the New 
River field of West Virginia there are several coal miners 
who own automobiles, and good ones, too, and get as much 
pleasure out of them as the capitalist in his six-cylinder. 
The fact that they have been able to buy them is not sur- 
prising, for when conditions are normal they can make 
more money digging coal than could be earned by many 
college graduates, who could not dream of the luxury 
of an automobile. 

And in this same town are a number of coal miners who 
own their own homes—men who have worked for good 
wages where living is not excessively high, and are the 
proud possessors of comfortable homes for their families. 

And a visit to the bank in this same town, where all the 
residents make their living directly or indirectly from 
the mines, disclosed the fact that there were at least 400 
industrial depositors in the savings department, one 
Italian miner heading the list with $3000 to his credit, 
and many others with accounts running into four figures. 
A number of these men could buy automobiles if they 
wanted them. On the street a husky colored miner was 
asked to tell the most he had ever made in one month in 
the mines, and his reply was $327.82, out of which he paid 
his helper at the rate of $2.50 a day. The truth of this 
statement was vouched for by the mine manager. 

These facts give weight to the claim that of all classes 
of workmen the West Virginia coal miner has the best 
opportunity to earn good wages, and save if he wants to. 

eS 


Misdealing by Coal Company’s Representative—W here bills 
of lading covering shipments of coal came into the rightful 
possession of a fuel company, and its representative, claiming 
to own the coal individually, sold it to plaintiff and procured 
substituted bills of lading in favor of the latter, appropriating 
the proceeds to his own use, plaintiff remained liable to the 


fuel company for the value of the coal, although innocently 
reliant upon the representative’s misstatements, where an 
examination of the substituted bills of lading would have 


put plaintiff on inquiry as to the representative's right to deal 
with the coal as his own, since they showed that the sub- 
stitution was made 


at the request of the fuel company. 
(Colorado Court of Appeals, Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. vs. 
George N. Sparling Coal Co., 143 Pacific Reporter 815.) 
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The Miner and Safety 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the letter of James T. Rey- 
nolds, Coan AcE, May 15, p. 861, permit me to say 
that I have frequently heard experienced miners make 
remarks similar to those recited by Mr. Reynolds. I have 
also heard experienced miners who are sensible in other 
respects and who ought to have known better, upon their 
attention being called to the danger of certain things 
that they are doing, reply, “Oh, I have been doing that 
for 20 years and never been hurt yet,” or make some 
such foolish remark. 

Now, when the mine superintendent or foreman is 
given such a reply to his well-meaning remonstrances, 
I believe much good can be accomplished if he will then 
and there sit down and have a heart-to-heart talk with 
the man and try to convince him of the folly of his way, 
and point out to him that, even though he has been in- 
dulging in such dangerous practices for a number of years 
without being hurt, it is within the range of possibility 
that he may be the very next one to be injured as a re- 
sult of the risk he takes so willingly. 

A foreman will always be able to récall.instances where 
men have been injured and perhaps killed by practices 
that they had always considered harmless. In remon- 
strating with miners along this line, it is well for the 
foreman to mention one or more of these particular cases 
and strive to drive the lesson home in a way that will 
be effectual in stopping the practice. The miner should 
be made to feel that it is more good luck than good man- 
agement on his part that he has escaped thus far. 

I believe much good can also be done, in this respect, 
by occasionally getting as many of the men as possible 
together and giving them a talk on safety; or, better still, 
get somebody else to do the talking. Many large coal 
companies are doing this and illustrating the talks with 
lantern slides, which always impress the men more vivid- 
ly than a simple unaided talk. This can be done very 
conveniently in connection with “first-aid” meetings. 

Epwarp H. Coxs. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Longwall in Pittsburgh Seam 


Letter No. 10—In reading a recent issue of Coan AGE 
my attention was drawn particularly to the longwall-re- 
treating plan proposed by John Oldroyd for working 
the No. 8 seam in Ohio. This proposed plan is described 
in Letter No. 7, May 15, p. 859. 

T am an old coal miner, my first experience in longwall 
work having been gained at Bagillt, North Wales, in 
1867, when I was employed as “drawer” in a mine worked 
on the longwall-advancing system. Since that time, I 
have worked in mines in several counties in England and 
Wales, as well as in several of the states. My mining 
experience in this country began at Pocahontas, Va., 1885. 

This experience has made me familiar with almost 
every method employed in the mining of coal, and I have 
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taken great interest in studying these different methods 
closely. I cannot say that I have ever yet seen a mine 
worked on the longwall-retreating plan that proved suc- 
cessful from an economical standpoint. On the other 
hand, the longwail-advancing system has many advan- 
tages. As mine manager for the Oglesby Coal Co.’s mine 
at Oglesby, Ill., for over eight years, I had a good oppor- 
tunity of sadeing of the practical benefit derived in min- 
ing coal on this system. 

Since 1900 I have changed the plan of mer a mine 
in Iowa from the room-and-pillar system to the longwall- 
advancing system, the change proving successful in every 
respect. More recently, I opened a drift mine on the 
outcrop in this state, and although I had the longwall- 
retreating system on the brain at that time, having studied 
it carefully, I did not venture to adopt it in the develop- 
ment of the mine. I may say that I have long since given 
up the idea that the retreating plan of longwall can be 
apphed as economically or I might even say as safely as 
the longwall-advancing system. I shall be glad to hear 
from anyone who has made a success of that method 
of mining coal for a period of, say, five years. 

I was much pleased with G. R. Waddell’s letter No. 
6, Coat AcE, Apr. 24, p. 732. His letter has the clink 
of a true longwall man. I fully agree with Mr. Waddell 
that the No. 8 seam in Ohio can be worked successfully 
on the longwall-advancing plan. I would say, however, 
that an expert longwali boss will be required and a few 
good longwall miners to start the work successfully. 

HE. J. 

Sparta, Ill. 


Rotary Converter vs. Motore- 
Generator Set 


I was much interested in the article by Thomas Robson 
Hay, entitled “Rotary Transforming Equipment for Coal- 
Mining Work,” Coat Acs, May 22, p. 880, and I desire 
to offer a few comments bearing on the choice between the 
rotary converter type of machine and the motor-generator 
described so fully in the article. ‘2 

High-tension lines now traverse industrial sections and 
coal fields and sell their energy for the mechanical opera- 
tion of mines and factories. The adoption of machinery 
for utilizing and converting this power into the desired 
or prescribed voltage for mine service is of the first and 
greatest importance to the purchaser of electric power. 

The article in question is especially favorable and par- 
tial to the synchronous motor-generator set. However, 
the 25-cycle rotary converter has been used for years in 
general and severe railroad work and has stood the test of 
time. Rotary converters are used exclusively by the Ber- ’ 
wind-White Coal Mining Co. and the Pennsylvania Coal 
& Coke Co. and very largely by the Consolidated Coal Co. 
and the H. C. Frick Coal & Coke Co. 

These companies maintain underground and surface 
substations equipped with this type of machinery. It 
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would therefore seem that Mr. Hay’s article apparently 
places the rotary converter on trial; and for the benefit 
of those mine operators and officials who are using electric 
power from high-tension lines, it is up to the manufac- 
turer and the master mechanic to seriously scan and an- 
alyze the advantages here claimed for the synchronous 
motor-generator set. 

The rotary converter is not an intricate machine. Prac- 
tically all the adjustments possible on the motor-gener- 
ator set are possible on the rotary converter. The strong- 
est difference is that the rotary converter delivers 275 volts 
flat. The service companies are now prohibiting the in- 
stallation of induction motors on account of their large 
current drafts. The mechanic having charge of mine 
machinery is quite as capable as the mechanic in other 
industries, and the attendant is usually as desirous of 
acquiring technical information. The old custom of mine 
operators buying machinery that will not “rip, wear or 
tear” and overlooking the points of efficiency and economy 
is a thing of the past. At any rate the rotary is fast com- 
ing into use for mine service and the discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of these types of machines 
mentioned is abreast of the time. 

EpwWarD RoBERTS. 

South Fork, Penn. 


@ 
Labor in Mining 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the query that appeared on 
the editorial page of Coat Acr, May 22, p. 896, asking 
why it is necessary for the coal industry to be always in 
a strike turmoil, permit me to say that in my opinion 
there are two general causes for the existence of this con- 
dition: 1. The activities of the labor agitator and radical 
labor leaders. 2. The unfairness of certain employers of 
labor and the consequent injustice that is often done the 
miner. 

The first of these two causes needs no explanation, and 
I can offer no suggestion as to the best means to be 
adopted to rid the coal-mining industry of the evil effects 
of the work accomplished by these unwelcome parasites. 
It seems almost a foregone conclusion that the labor agi- 
tator and the radical labor leader are necessary adjuncts 
of coal mining, and those familiar with mining operations 
are too well acquainted with their methods and work to 
need further explanations. 

In regard to the second cause mentioned, however, 
there is much room for suggestion and improvement. I 
refer, here, to the unwise and thoughtless disposition on 
the part of many employers of labor to treat their employ- 
ees with manifest unfairness, completely ignoring or giv- 
ing slight attention to their complaints and frequently 
compelling them to work under conditions that are un- 
healthful, dangerous and unnecessarily arduous. 

My reference to the unfairness of many employers in- 
cludes all mine officials in authority, both underground 
and on the surface, who are prone to treat their employees 
with little consideration and who frequently try to take 
advantage of them and keep them in ignorance, many 
times, of conditions that interest them and concern their 
welfare. Such employers, on being approached by work- 
men with a just complaint or grievance, refuse to listen 
to them at all or perhaps put them off with a promise that 
they have no intention of fulfilling. 
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“When men are treated like machines instead of human 
beings it creates a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction that, 
to the agitator, is half the battle. The trouble from this 
source can be wholly prevented if employers will deal with 
their men with absolutely fairness and justice. In that 
way only can they expect to keep the respect, confidence 
and loyalty of their employees. Employers must manifest 
a personal interest in the welfare of both their men and 
their families, safeguard the men at work, provide com- 
fortable and sanitary houses, garden spots, playgrounds 
and other amusements, as well as schools, churches, hos- 
pitals and first-aid training and educational classes. 
These things all tend to make better and more contented 
employees. 

Labor is as important to capital as capital is to labor. 
Both are entitled to fair treatment and equal considera- 
tion. Neither can prosper without the other. An em- 
ployer cannot expect his men to be fair, honest and con- 
siderate of his interests unless he manifests the same 
interest and disposition toward them. In times of pros- 
perity, when coal brings high prices, labor should be given 
a proportionate increase in daily wages or made to share 
proportionately in the prosperity. This is just as true as 
the fact more readily accepted that a decrease in wages 
is necessary during a business depression, when coal brings 
low prices in the market. 

In closing, I may be permitted to refer briefly to a third 
condition or class of people whose baneful influence in 
promoting discord among workers often escapes notice 
because of their position and the trust imposed in them. 
I refer, here, to the disloyal official who has his eye on 
the job of someone higher up and who strives by under- 
hand methods to stir up discontent among the men, hop- 
ing thereby to discredit the one whose position he covets. 
The tin-can remedy should be applied in such a case as 
soon as the party is discovered ; in other words, he should 
be promptly “canned.” 

Epw. H. Coxg. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 





Letter No. 3—The request is made on the editorial 
page of Coat Acr, May 22, p. 896, that someone en- 
lighten Mr. Le Baron, who asks, “Why is it necessary for 
the coal industry to be always in a strike turmoil ?” 

This is an easy question to answer when one gives it 
careful consideration. I used to ask myself the same 
question until later when I discovered its solution. The 
mining industry is communistic, in the sense that its 
workers form a community in themselves. Their relation 
to each other and their mutual dependence are almost as 
close as is the case with the crew of a ship. They live 
together as a great family. 

The ordinary mining town of today is composed of, say, 
200 houses, nearly all being built alike and possessing no 
distinctive characteristics save the number of the house. 
The lots are of the same size, the houses of the same color 
and all rent for the same amount. A host of other de- 
tails are likewise the same for each family. As a result, 
they think the same thoughts and act on the same princi- 
ples. I say this condition is peculiar to mining as the 
industry is conducted in this country today. 

In the ordinary mining camp today there is little if 
any social life except among neighbors whose household 
details are the same in every respect. The fashion of 
the clothes worn by men and women is the same and often 
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strikingly different from that of the outside world. The 
family income, with few exceptions, is practically the 
same and the expenses the same. In fact, every detail of 
life, school, provisions, medical care, etc., is the same 
for each family so far as the rank and file of the mining 
town is concerned. 

Now, keeping this idea of the sameness of community 
life in mind, is it any wonder that it becomes an easy 
matter to stir up trouble among workers who touch elbows 
so closely that a grievance .of one, however slight, becomes 
a common grievance, recognized and supported by all. 
It matters not how small or insignificant the complaint 
may be if it is only strongly asserted and repeated. The 
community come to feel and act as one. Its members 
will work together for a long time in peace, with an under- 
current of good-will, and for the most part an ideal of 
good work, good pay, good health and enjoyment is plainly 
manifest. Under these conditions there is a general feel- 
ing of satisfaction that pervades the entire place. 

Assume, however, that something goes wrong and note 
the suddenness of the change that follows. Ideals of 
peace, good work, good pay, good health and enjoyment 
are exchanged for ideals of distrust, enmity and war. 
The issue is now one of labor against capital, growing out 
of an assumed or common belief that capital is against 
labor. The feeling is, as of old, ‘Our handicraft is in 
danger’—the means of our support is menaced,” and the 
common thought among the workers is, Labor must win; 
Capital must yield. In every mining camp or village 
there is the same community life whether union labor or 
nonunion labor is employed. The word “scab” has become 
a social weapon and is hurled with terrible force and ef- 
fect against one who essays to stand out or separate him- 
self from the community of workers. 

To illustrate the strength of this social weapon, sup- 
pose a big man came into your office and demanded that 
you throw off your linen collar and your $1.50 necktie and 
not wear them again. You wear these items of dress be- 
cause a hundred other fellows do the same. You picture 
yourself coming downtown in a collar button without col- 
lar or tie, and reply that you will quit your job before 
you will part with these necessities of dress. They are 
good things that any self-respecting man will refuse to 
lay aside because requested to do so by another who hails 
from a Patagonian tribe and is noted for his hatred of 
clothes, collars and ties, but adores a dress of untanned 
cowhide as does every self-respecting Patagonian. 

When one considers, therefore, that corporate handling 
of labor is often productive of trouble when least sus- 
pected, unless careful consideration is given to avoid 
these pitfalls, there need be no marvel that strikes occur 
as often as they do. The marvel is rather that they are 
not more frequent and that we live and work together in 
comparative harmony in most mining districts and _ pro- 
duce the coal that warms and energizes the world. 

N. D. Monsarrat. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


Letter No. 4—The recent reference to this subject in 
Coat AcE leads me to make a few comments on what 
I believe is a most serious feature of the labor problem 
and one that is likely to confront the mining interests 
in the United States, especially those of West Virginia, 
when the European war is ended. From its importance 
to the coal industry, this problem demands attention. 
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Having spent my boyhood days in the old country, I 
am familiar with labor conditions there as well as here 
in the United States. It is obvious to even the casual 
observer that the main reason foreign labor emigrates to 
this country is because of the better wages paid for the 
same work. The majority of these people, however, ex- 
pect to accumulate enough money from their savings to en- 
able them to return to their old home in a few years and 
live in what they consider comfort the rest of their days. 
Many and probably the majority of the foreign laborers 
employed here in coal mining never learn the English 
language to speak it fluently, and as a result they do not 
hecome acquainted with American ways and customs. 

The question for us to consider in this connection is 
what is likely to take place when the war is over. Will 
there be an influx or an exodus of labor in this country? 
In my opinion, the exodus will largely overbalance the 
influx. It may be argued that taxation in Europe will be 
very high at the close of the war—so high as to be bur- 
densome; but, even so, it must be allowed that such taxa- 
tion will be adjusted among different classes of taxpayers, 
the laborer bearing the smallest part. At the present day, 
the German government is paying to unskilled laborers 
wages that are 100 per cent. higher than were paid to 
the average German'laborer four years ago. In Great 
Britain demands for increased wages are now being made 
and this will undoubtedly be repeated in other European 
countries. 

As a result of the war, there will be an extraordinary 
demand for labor, not only to go into the mines, but to 
rebuild cities, cultivate land and, in fact, work along 
every line of industry. If the question is asked, How 
will the money be raised to pay for such work? it is only 
necessary to recall the rapid rebuilding of San Francisco, 
following its destruction by earthquake and fire in 1906, 
and observe how readily the capital was advanced for re- 
habilitating that devastated area in a miraculously short 
time. There is little doubt that the same experience will 
be repeated in Europe at the close of the war. Recon- 
struction will then take place on a much larger scale; 
competition will be severe not only in coal mining but in 
other industries as well. 

Under these conditions, strong family ties will draw 
a large portion of our foreign labor back to their Euro- 
pean homes where fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters and 
children are left alone without support. Such will be 
the demand for labor that government examinations and 
requirements will be less rigid in all lines of work and 
men holding minor positions in this country will be able 
to secure far better paying positions at home. 

In addition to all this, mining is becoming more diffi- 
cult each year and the foreign miner finds it hard to make 
his way without being taught at least some English and 
becoming familar with the ways of this country. The 
question presented for solution is how to prevent most 
effectively such an exodus of foreign labor from this coun- 
try as may be expected to take place. 

On various occasions I have urged that what may be 
called “Continuation Schools” should be established by 
the state, offering free instruction, particularly to miners 
on mining subjects and to foreigners, teaching them to 
speak and read the English language. Trained teachers 
capable of giving instruction in scientific and practical 
subjects could be employed. Or, a system similar to what 
is known as the “Waiking Schools of Norway” might 
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be well adopted in this country. The plan is worthy of 
careful consideration by all interested in the labor 
problem. 

This plan may be briefly described as follows: A man 
of broad scholarship, great aptness as a teacher and pos- 
sessing particular fitness to win the sympathy and con- 
fidence of the working classes goes to a mining commun- 
ity, secures the largest room in the place and establishes 
a school for the miners. He remains in this place sev- 
eral weeks, assigning and hearing lessons, designating 
books that must be read and outlining work for future 
study. He then passes on to another town where he 
starts the same work in a similar manner. The teacher 
is selected and paid by the government, which furnishes 
the general material required in the school work, in- 
cluding all necessary books and papers for the students, 
besides providing and heating and lighting the rooms for 
holding the classes. 

This plan could be modified in this country to the cx- 
tent that the regular teacher, in his judgment, could ap- 
point from among the older and better qualified students 
one to take charge in his absence, designating the time 
when he would return to the place. In this manner, one 
regular teacher could supervise the work in, say 10 or 12 
different places, staying about two weeks or more in each 
place and returning two or three times during the year. 


& 
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In closing, I thought it would be of interest to present 
the following figures showing the immigration into this 
country during the fiscal year of 1914. Out of a total 
number of 1,218,480 immigrants, there were 226,407 be- 
longing to the laboring class. The distribution of this 
foreign immigration in several of our leading mining 
states for the same year was: Pennsylvania, 184,438; 
Illinois, 105,811; Ohio, 74,615; West Virginia, 12,399. 

It is a matter of some significance in this state that 
Pennsylvania received more than 14 times the number of 
immigrants that reached West Virginia, and Illinois 
more than eight times the same number, while Ohio re- 
ceived more than six times that number. These figures 
seem to indicate that West Virginia is sadly neglecting 
her labor problem. Had the distribution between these 
states been in proportion to the output of coal, the fig- 
ures would practically have been: Pennsylvania, 230,- 
000; West Virginia, 60,000 ; Illinois, 57,000: Ohio, 30,000. 

This is a matter that should receive the attention of all 
West Virginia coal operators. It is to be hoped that min- 
ing men in this state will realize the gravity of the labor 


- problem in this country and especially in our own state 


and adopt some remedial measures before the question 
becomes a serious menace to the coal-mining industry. 
Karu F. ScHorw. 
Huntington, W. Va. 





ImMIng 


By J. T. Brarp 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Chemical Change, Reaction—Any interchange of atoms 
between two substances, or a combination of two unlike sub- 
stances, by which one or more new substances are formed, is 
a “esata change and the process is called a “chemical re- 
action.” 

A Chemical Equation—lIt is a natural law that no matter 
is ever lost or destroyed. Matter is indestructible. As a result 
of chemical change both the form and nature of the matter 
may be altered—a solid may become a-liquid or gas, or vice 
versa; but the weight of the resulting products is the same 
as that of the original substances that are involved in the 
reaction. 

Since there is no change in the weight of matter before 
and after chemical reaction takes place, it is possible to ex- 
press the reaction by an equation showing the equality of 
matter. This is called a chemical equation. It is formed by 
writing in the first member the chemical symbols of all the 
Substances entering or involved in the reaction, connecting 
these together with a plus (+) sign. Likewise, in the second 
member of the equation, write the chemical symbols of the 
several products of the reaction, connecting them together, 
as before, with a plus (+) sign. Then complete the equation 
by writing the sign (=) of equality between the two members. 

For reasons that will be better understood when discussing 
molecular volume, when writing a chemical equation each 
substance should be expressed by its molecular formula. This 
means that any elementary or simple substance as carbon (C), 
hydrogen (H), nitrogen (N), etc., should be expressed as a 
molecule; thus, Cs, He, Ne, etc. 

Illustration—When carbon (C) is completely burned in a 
plentiful supply of oxygen (O) there is produced carbon 
dioxide (CO.). The reaction is expressed by the equation 

Ce 202 = 2CO.2 
The expression 2CO,2 should be interpreted to mean two mole- 
cules of COs, each comprising one atom of carbon and two 
atoms of oxygen. 

Observe there are the same number of atoms of carbon and 
the same number of oxygen on each side of the equation. 
Not an atom is lost in the reaction, although these are grouped 
differently. In this case the solid carbon unites with the 
oxygen (gas) and carbon dioxide (gas) is produced. Also, the 
weight of the carbon dioxide is equal to the sum of the 
weights of the carbon burned and the oxygen consumed. There 
is no loss in weight. 

It is important to note that the atoms involved in any re- 
action represent the weights of the substances they form, 
while the moleeules or molecular formulas of the several sub- 
stances represent their respective volumes. Hence, when each 
substance is expressed by its molecular formula the chemical 
equation shows both the relative weights of all the substances 
and the relative volumes of the gases. 

In the reaction represented by the above equation each 
atom of the carbon molecule (C2) takes up two atoms of 
oxygen to form the molecule of carbon dioxide (COs), 
valence of carbon being four and that of oxygen two. The 
reaction in this case is complete, the affinity of the carbon for 
oxygen being fully satisfied. 


the’ 
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Use of Chemical Equations—As previously stated, when 
properly written a chemical equation shows both the relative 
weights and relative gaseous volumes of each respective sub- 
stance involved in a chemical reaction. The relative weights 
are indicated by the molecular weights of the substances as 
shown by the completed equation, 

In estimating relative gaseous volumes, the volume of a 
Zaseous atom is taken as unity and since, as previously ex- 
plained, an elementary molecule is assumed to contain two 
atoms and all gaseous molecules at the same temperature and 
pressure are of equal size regardless of the number of atoms 
they contain, it follows that the relative volume of all gaseous 
molecules is two. 

Application of the Law of Volumes—The law of molecular 
volume as just explained finds important application in cal- 
culating the volumes of gases that are involved in a chemical 
reaction. While there is never any change in the weight or 
amount of matter due to chemical reaction, there frequently 
results a change in the volume of the gases concerned in the 
reaction. 

To illustrate such change of gaseous volume with the 
chemical equation representing the dissociation of ammonia 
gas (NHs) by electrolysis, forming free nitrogen (N) and 
hydrogen (H) gases, placing below each molecular formula its 
relative or molecular volume; thus, 

2NHz = No-+ 3He 
Mol. vol. 2 1 5 


It is evident that two molecules of ammonia gas, in disso- 
ciation, yield one molecule of nitrogen and three molecules of 
hydrogen, making four volumes in all. In other words, two 
volumes become four. The volume of the gases resulting 
from the breaking up of the molecule of ammonia is double 
that of the original gas. 

There is no chemical change of volume when methane or 
marsh gas (CH,) is exploded in a plentiful supply of normal 
air, and the methane is completely burned, forming only car- 
bon dioxide (COz) and water (HO). The nitrogen of the air 
being unchanged it may be omitted in writing the equation 
expressing this reaction, which is as follows: 

CH, + 202 = COs + 2H2O0 
Mol. vol. nf 2 wi 2 


The equation shows that the complete combustion of 
methane requires twice its volume of oxygen; and there is 
produced an equal volume of carbon dioxide and two volumes 
of aqueous vapor. 

On the other hand, when carbon monoxide (CO) is burned 
in air, producing carbon dioxide (COz), there results a reduc- 
tion in volume, as shown by the following equation: 

MOT. Viol... staetiote ts 2 1 4 2 4 

Normal air consists of practically one-fifth oxygen and 
four-fifths nitrogen. The equation shows that two volumes 
of carbon monoxide, in burning, consume five volumes of air, 
and there remain two volumes of carbon dioxide and four 
volumes of unchanged nitrogen. The seven volumes of the 
original gas and air are thus reduced to six volumes of burned 
gases. 
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Laying in a Mime-Track Curve Now measure another chord ab = 10 ft. and extend 


I have had considerable trouble in laying track curves 
in our mines so that they will present a uniform curva- 
ture and meet the cross-entry at the proper point and tan- 
gent to its center line. Suppose, for example, the distance 
from the second-north to the fourth-north entry is 1200 
ft., and I want to cut off the third-north to form a “blind” 
entry, by a curve extending from a certain point on the 
main-haulage road outby from the fourth-north and meet- 
ing the third-north at a point where the curve will be 
tangent to the center line of that entry and provide an 
entry pillar 15 ft. thick. All the entries are 10 ft. wide, 
which makes the distance, center to center, between the en- 
tries 25 ft. 

The radius of the curve is to be 60 ft., and I want to 
find how far back from the center line of the fourth-north 
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I must start the curve to meet the third-north as de- 
scribed. The north-entries are turned off at right angles 
to the main-haulage road. 

OsteL BULLOCK. 

Cleaton, Ky. 

Since the fourth-north entry is turned at right angles 
to the main-haulage road, the distance from the intersec- 
tion of the center lines of these entries at V, in the accom- 
panying figure, to the point of curve (P.C.) is equal to 
the radius of the curve plus the distance between the 
center lines of the two north entries, or 60 + 25 = 85 ft. 

To lay out the curve, start from the P.C. point and 
measure a distance of 10 ft. to a point a on the curve, 








making the tangent deflection az = 10 in. This tangent 
deflection is calculated by the formula 
2 2 
ax : ee 0.83 ft. or 10 in. 


(Qu 2 < GOL 20 
The distance av is measured perpendicular to the center 


line of the main road, while the 10-ft. chord is measured 
along the curve. 


the previous chord, making ay = 10 ft. The distance by 
is a chord deflection, and its length is twice that of the 
tangent deflection az, or 20 in. In the same manner 
extend the chord ab, making bz = 10 ft., and measure 
another chord bc of 10 ft., making the second chord 
deflection cz equal to 20 in. Great care is needed in ex- 
tending each chord in order that the curve shall be tangent 
to the center line of the third-north at the P.T. point. 

Theoretical Velocity Due to 

Water Gage 

Some ime since I remember seeing a formula given i 
Coat Ace for finding the theoretical velocity of air due 
to a given water gage. The formula was based on 1 in. 
of water gage as being equivalent to 68 ft. of air column. 
The formula given was 

v= 8 Vv 68 wg. 

A formula that is much used by fan engineers for ob- 
taining the theoretical water gage (w.g.) due to a given 
peripheral velocity (v) of the fan, as expressed in feet 
per second, is 

Pr a v* X< 07078 
ale 32.16 X 5.2 

I would much appreciate an explanation of the differ- 

ence in these two formulas. 
VENTILATING ENGINEER. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

The formula first quoted expresses the theoretical ve- 
locity (v) of free air, under a water gage (w.g.). This 
velocity is expressed in feet per second and the water gage 
in inches, as explained in Coat Agz, Vol. 5, p. 219. The 
formula is developed from the well-known basal formula 

ve =2gh or v=8Vh 

The second formula, quoted by correspondent as used 
by fan engineers, expresses more or less closely (depend- 
ing on the conditions affecting the circulation of the air 
current) the water gage in inches, due to the peripheral 
speed of the fan in feet per second. This formula is 
the result of the experiments of M. Murgue, a French en- 
gineer who laid down the rule that “The theoretical de-, 
pression or water gage due to the speed of the periphery 
is, in a perfect fan, equal to twice the height of column 
necessary to generate such velocity in a falling body.”* 

This rule makes the head, pressure, or water gage due 
to a given peripheral speed of a centrifugal fan equal 
to twice the head necessary to generate that velocity in a 
falling body. The two formulas have a different appli- 
cation and should not be confounded. The difference in 
their use is similar to the difference between the stored ° 
energy of a moving body as expressed by mv?/2 and 
the force of impact as expressed by mv?, which force of 
impact is double the stored or kinetic energy. 





*D. Murgue’s “Theories and Practice of Centrifugal Ven- 
tilating Machines,” p. v 
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Pennsylvania Anthracite Mine 
Imspectors’ Examination, 
Held at Wilkes-Barre, 

Apr. 20-22, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—Briefly explain, in a general way, your knowl- 
edge of electricity and its usage in coal mines. What are 
the usual voltages employed in mines? 

Ans.—In respect to its use in coal mining, electricity 
furnishes a means of transmitting power from a power 
plant on the surface, where the electric current is gen- 
erated, to the innermost point of the mine workings, 
where it is applied for driving coal-cutting machines and 
drills and frequently employed for the purposes of light- 
ing the mine and blasting the coal. The electric current 
is conveyed through electrical wire conductors that are 
installed in the mine passageways. The flow of electricity 
is similar to that of air or water, the voltage correspond- 
ing to the pressure, the strength of current or amount 
of current to the quantity of the flow and the wattage 
to the power transmitted. 

In the use of the direct current for haulage, coal-cut- 
ting, drilling, etc., the common voltages employed in 
coal mining are 250 and 500 volts. In the use of an 
alternating current for transmitting power considerable 
distances, the common voltages employed are 110, 220 
and 440 volts. The voltage at the generator is generally 
20 or 25 volts higher, in each case, to allow for the neces- 
sary drop in transmitting the current from the gener- 
ator or power plant on the surface to the working face 
in the mine where the power is to be used. 

Ques.—A colliery operated by a slope 2263 ft. long, on 
a pitch of 45 deg., makes a maximum of 100,000,000 gal. 
and a minimum of 30,000,000 gal. of water per month; 
describe the pumping plant required, using simple direct- 
acting pumps. Assume 80-lb. steam pressure at the 
pumps and make the necessary calculations. 

Ans.—lIt is necessary to estimate on the maximum flow 
of water, since otherwise the sump would be overflowed 
during the wet season. A flow of 100,000,000 gal. of 
water per month is 100,000,000 — (30 & 24 X& 60) = 
2315 gal. per min. It will be safe, therefore, to base the 
estimate on a maximum flow of, say, 2400 gal. per min. 

The size of column pipe required for this discharge is 

de = 0.25 V 2400 = 12.2, say 12 in. 

On a pitch of 45 deg., the head corresponding to a dis- 
tance of 2263 ft. is 2263 & sin 45° = 2263 X 0.707 = 
1600 ft. To this head must be added the friction head 
due to a flow of 2400 gal. per min. in a 12-in. pipe, say 
2300 ft. long. The friction head is 

2300 X 2400? 

800 K 125 ecu 

For this size of column pipe the velocity head could be 
ignored as it is less than 1 ft. The total effective head 
under which the pump must operate is therefore 1600 + 


hf = 


66 = 1666 ft., to which must be added a few feet to allow 
for draining the sump and for discharging at the surface. 
It will be well, therefore, to estimate on a total effective 
head of, say 1700 ft. 

Using a simple duplex double-acting pump, each cylin- 
der must handle 2400 — 2 = 1200 gal. of water per min., 
and assuming a piston speed of 100 ft. per min. for this 
pump, the diameter of the water-end is 

ad = 5.37 Ree = 18.6 in. 

For a steam pressure of 80 lb. per sq.in., the diameter 
of the steam-end of a pump required to deliver 1200 gal. 
of water per min. under a head of 1700 ft. is 


1200 1700 
p= are [EDX TI 
Boe 100 X 80 


Therefore, since we have estimated generously, it will 
be sufficient to use a simple duplex double-acting pump, 
60x18x60 in. The stroke of this pump being 60 in., or 5 
ft., the pump will make 100 + 5 = 20 strokes per min. 

Ques.—A colliery that has been worked down two lifts 
on a north dip of 62 deg. is full of water. The slope is 
down 600 ft. From the 
mouth of the slope north 
a horizontal distance of 
452 ft. a shaft has been 
sunk, cutting the seam at 
a depth of 840 ft. How 
far from the shaft level 
can the chambers be driven 
to leave a chain pillar 
under the slope gangway 
having a thickness equal to 
that required by the rule 
adopted by the mine in- 
spectors and operators, the 
thickness of the seam being 
LOst hie 

Ans.—The vertical 
depth of the foot of the 
slope is 600 & sin 62° 
600 0.883 = 529.8 ft. 
The rule adopted for the 
thickness of barrier pillars 
in the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite region is: Add 5 
ft. to 1 per cent. of the depth below drainage level, and 
multiply this sum by the thickness of the seam, which 
gives in this case 

t = 10 (529.8 & 0.01 + 5) say 103 ft. 

The distance from the mouth of the slope to the bottom 
of the vertical shaft, as measured on the incline, is 840 — 
sin 62° = 840 ~ 0.883 = 951-++ ft. The required length 
of the chambers is therefore 951 — (600 + 103) = 
248 ft. In providing a safe thickness of barrier pillar in 
thick steep-pitching seams, as described in this question, 
an accurate survey is of the greatest importance. 


= 60 in. 
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Warrisburg, Penn. 


During the week the Governor took up several of the 
mining bills left for his consideration by the recent Legisla- 
ture, approving some and vetoing others. The bills approved 
were the Crow bill providing that bituminous inspectors after 
having passed two examinations and serving 8 years shall 
be exempt from further examination, the other bill provides 
for new inspectors in the anthracite region: One bill vetoed 
was the McClure bill, providing that where clay mines are 
worked with bituminous coal mines, they shall come under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Mines. The Governor in 
vetoing this bill said it was “indefinite and defective,” as well 
as unconstitutional. 

The approved bill pertaining to the bituminous inspectors 
is an amendment to Section 4, of Article 19, of the Act of June 
9, 1911, and now reads: “The principal examination shall be 
in writing and each applicant shall undergo an oral examina- 
tion pertaining to explosive gas, safety lamps, methods of 
ventilation and mine management. The questions and answers 
thereto in the oral examination shall be reported verbatim by 
an expert stenographer and typewritten fully to assist the 
Board in the work of rating the qualifications of the candi- 
dates; provided, that any person who has served as a mine in- 
spector continuously for eight years and has passed two 
consecutive examinations for the office of mine inspector shall 
be exempt from taking any further examination and shall 
continue in said office without any further examination unless 
removed or suspended as provided by Article 21, of the act of 
June 9, 1911. Any applicant who shall make a general average 
of at least 90 per centum shall be deemed successful. he 
About 17 inspectors will be benefited at once by the new law. 

The bill providing for the four new inspectors in the an- 
thracite region now reads, that “the qualified electors of the 
several inspection districts mentioned in this act shall elect 
respectively the following number of qualified persons to act 
as mine inspectors of this commonwealth, namely: First in- 
spection district, 9; second district, 6; third inspection dis- 
trict, 1; fourth district, 4; fifth district, 2; sixth district, 1; 
seventh district, 1; and the eighth district, 1. Provided that 
the present mine inspectors in the several districts shall con- 
tinue in office until the expiration of the terms for which they 
have been appointed or elected and the number of inspectors 
to be elected at the coming election shall be reduced by the 
number of inspectors now regularly appointed or elected and 
residing and serving in said district. When the terms of the 
present inspectors shall expire their successors shall be 
elected in accordance with the provisions of this act until each 
inspection district shall have its full quota of elected inspec- 
tors, under this act. . . .” Luzerne County will get three 
and Lackawanna County one new inspector. 

Judge Ruppel, in deciding the appeal of Archibald Miller, 
of the Loyalhanna Coal Co., who was fined $100 and costs on 
a charge of polluting the waters at Dark Shade Creek in Som- 
erset County, declared on June 3 that mine owners could not 
be held responsible for the pollution of streams by waters 
from the mines they own or control. In his opinion, Judge 
Ruppel says the complaint comes from the office of the depart- 
ment of the state created for the protection of the different 
species of fish. If it had been the purpose of the Legislature 
to strike a blow at the mining industry of the state, it ought 
to have declared its intention in unmistakable language. 
The act cannot be construed to cover more than what is ex- 
pressly specified and the drainage of coal mines is mentioned 
in the act.” 


Some Bills Signed, Others Vetoed 


The Dawson bill, including a 2% per cent. ad valorem state 
tax on all anthracite coal mined or washed in Pennsylvania 
and prepared for market, was approved on June 7 by the 
Governor. One-half of the income is to be retained by the 
Commonwealth for highway purposes, and the other half 
goes to the municipalities from which the coal is taken. The 
Auditor General is charged with the collection of the tax. 
The act is to take the place of the 1913 act which is now in 
litigation, and is to be argued July 1 before the Supreme 
Court. The Auditor General is prepared to enforce the act 
at once and it is understood the approval is dated June 1. 


In all probability steps will be taken in a short time to 
test the act. The bill contains a provision that it shall not 
effect the settlements made under the act of 1913. 

The Governor also announced on the above date that he 
had approved the bills designed to bring the coal miners of 
the state under the workmen’s compensation laws, and it is 
expected that they will be followed in a day or so by the 
approval of other measures. The bills announced as approved 
amend sections of the bituminous mine code of 1911 and por- 
tions of six acts relating to anthracite mining so as to per- 
mit the free selection of mine foremen. It was decided after 
conferences between legislators in charge and attorneys with 
the Attorney General that these acts should be signed before 
the workmen’s compensation laws were acted upon. Both 
bills were settled upon in conference committees. 

With the approval of the above bills, the Governor an- 
nounced vetoes of the Beidleman Bill creating 21 assistant 
mine inspectors in the anthracite region and increasing the 
per diem payment of anthracite mine inspectors’ examina- 
tion boards from $6 to $10. This is the second time this 
session that he has vetoed this bill. On the first bill the 
Governor says the cost would be fully $100,000 and that the 
qualifications for the office are inadequate for the responsi- 
bility involved. The cost he said is prohibitive and the 
creating of offices without assurance of increased safety to 
the coal miners is manifestly unwise. 

On the per diem bill the Governor says there is no as- 
surance that the state would get the slightest advantage 
for the increased expense. He intimated that there was 
such a confused mass of legislation relating to the whole 
subject of mine inspectors, that it seemed wise not to add 
to a situation already unsatisfactory. The Governor thinks 
that the examination service should be cared for from the 
state-wide point of view. The method of creating examiners, 
their functions, their tenure, their powers, their compensa- 
tion and also the method of appointing mine inspectors 
should be simplified, improved and unified. Until this is done, 
he says, it is unwise for the state to add by additional law to 
a situation wholly illogical and inequitable. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Williamstown—An 8-ft. bed of hard Lykens Valley coal has 
been struck, and will be worked by a company of Scranton 
and Williamsport capitalists. In this same vicinity a bed off 
coal was worked about 7 years ago, but on a small scale. So 
far as can be ascertained, the coal just discovered contains 
both Nos. 1 and 2 grades of hard coal. A number of bore holes 
have been sunk on both Peters and Broad Mountains near 
here within the last 50 years. Coal has been struck at vari- 
ous depths and in different quantities in practically every in- 
stance, but the measures were not worked because of the lack 
of sufficient capital. About 20 years ago coal was struck on 
the top of Kittatinny Mountain, which was mined on a small 
scale for some years, then abandoned. 


Mahanoy City—White damp overcame five miners at Park 
No. 1 colliery on June 5 and stretched them like dead along 
a gangway. Joseph Spikosky, the contractor, spread the 
alarm and all five were rescued alive. Fumes from heavy 
blasting in the Park Place strippings broke in upon them, 
causing the accident. 


Hazleton—Men are working night and day turning the old 
No. 3 Lattimer breaker, now a washery, into a large coal-pro- 
ducing plant again, so as to handle the output from the No. 4 
mine, where the breaker was destroyed by a fire at a loss of 
$100,000 recently. The Pardee Bros. & Co. expects to have 
the place fully equipped at an early date. 


Bituminous 


Indiana—A mine mule which served the Glenwood Coal Co, 
for more than 20 years, when taken out of the mine for a day’ 
of rest recently refused to return to work. David E. Williams, 
of Philadelphia, president of the company, ordered the animal 
sent to a farm near Philadelphia, where it will pass the re- 
mainder of its days in ease. 


Elizabeth—The May report of business transacted at Lock 
No. 3 on the Monongahela River shows that during the month 
there passed through the lock both up and down 785 steam- 
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boats, 3082 coalboats, barges, ete., and 20,546,000 bu. of coal. 
The number of lockages totaled 882. 


Uniontown—In ordering into blast within the last week 
1009 coke ovens that have been idle for months the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co.’s plants are now operating to 71 per cent. of 
capacity. Announcement was made June 5 that 300 ovens 
were to be fired and on the following day orders were issued 
to fire an additional 200 ovens. The plants affected are: 
Brinkerton, Central, Collier, Colonial No. 1; Continental No. 1; 
Continental No. 2; Lambert, Edenborn, Leckrone, Leisenring 
No. 1, Leisenring No. 2; Mammoth, Marguerite, Phillips, Red- 
stone, Ronco, Shoaf, Southwest No. 1, Trotter, York Run, Hos- 
tetter, Whitney, Buffington, Continental No. 3, Davidson, 
Dearth, Footedale, Leisenring No. 3, Leith and United. 

There are 58 per cent. of the total number of ovens of all 
companies in the region in blast. Independent producers state 
that there is no particular activity but that there still con- 
tinues a consistent demand for their product and they are 
anicipating an increase in orders within the next two months. 

Three experts in coal-land values were appointed by Judge 
J. Q. Van Swearingen June 5 to appraise the coal holdings of 
J. V. Thompson. The men named are Julian Kennedy, of 
Pittsburgh; R. M. Hice, of Fairmont, W. Va., and R. C. Craw- 
ford, of McKeesport. A petition asking for the appraisers was 
presented to the court by counsel for Mr. Thompson’s re- 
ceivers. 


Johnstown—wWithin the last few weeks the Valley Smoke- 
less Coal Co., of Cambria County, has been cutting the timber 
on the hillsides about its mine openings as a means of pre- 
venting landslides. Officials of the company are removing the 
timber on the assumption that the winds sway the trees and 
thus loosen the earth and the rest is easy. The cut timber is 
being used about the mine for one purpose or another. It is 
also stated that the removal of the timber will not cause the 
earth to be washed down as the underbrush is sufficiently 
thick to retain the soil 


Connelisville—The coke production of the Connellsville 
region recently assumed a new high record for the year with 
a production of 316,000 tons per week. About 8000 tons of 
this production represented shipments eastward due princi- 
pally to export business from Baltimore and Philadelphia to 
South America and New Zealand. 


Pittsburgh—Recent heavy rains on the water sheds of the 
Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers brought the water in the 
Ohio to a shipping stage, and the Monongahela River Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Co. started about 1,000,000 bu. of coal 
for the Southern market. The stage, however, soon receded 
and shipping was stopped. This was the third rise in less 
than two weeks during which time the coal companies along 
the rivers have sent between 11,000,000 and 11,500,000 bu. of 
coal from the Pittsburgh District, southward. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fayetteville—Kaymoor Mines Nos. 1 and 2 are undergoing 
repairs. It is said that both mines will resume operation on 
or about July.1. 

State Mine Inspector John I. Absalom recently made a 
final inspection of the mine at Layland which was the scene 
of a disastrous explosion last March. It is reported as a 
result of this inspection that the mine is in better condition 
than ever before in its history, there having been made many 
improvements that will eliminate in large measure all pos- 
sibility of a repetition of the disaster. It is not anticipated 
that it will be difficult to secure miners to work this oper- 
ation, as many of the men formerly employed have ex- 
pressed a preference for this mine. 


Thacker—A disastrous fire occurred at the operation of the 
Thacker Coal & Coke Co. recently, destroying the homes of 
J. B. Gerald, L. D. Baker, and three or four other houses 
which were unoccupied but which belonged to the company. 
The loss entailed will amount to several thousand dollars 
which was covered largely by insurance. The origin of 
the fire was unknown. 


Morgantown—The Preston County Coke Co. has been firing 
qute a number of ovens of late, and will shortly begin 
shipping several cars of coke daily. The plant has been 
practically idle for several months. 


Moundsville—The working force of the Mound City Coal 
Co. is being daily increased. For some time past the man- 
agement has been adding a few miners each day to the pay 
roll. It is stated that this operation has business enough 
ahead to keep it working to its capacity. 


Gary—The United States Coal & Coke Co. recently held its 
semi-annual first aid contest. Ten teams, nine white and 
ane colored, all composed of employees of the company took 
fart in this contest. Five events were selected by the judges 
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from a list of 20 in which the various teams were judged, 
all teams operating at the same time. The first prize was 
awarded to the team from No. 10 Works, while Works Nos. 8 
and 11 tied for second place. This company maintains a 
first-aid and mine-rescue station in which classes are being 
trained daily. 


Wheeling—The West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will 
hold its annual convention in Wheeling on June 16 and 17. 
It is proposed to make this an important gathering of the 
organization. The program as now arranged is such that 
business and pleasure may be combined, the one not inter- 
fering with the other. Many valuable papers will be pre- 
sented, and an enjoyable time is anticipated. 


Fairmont—The holdings of the Consolidated Coal Co. in 
this vicinity were inspected recently by a large group of East- 
ern capitalists. The party was particularly interested in the 
development of the Helen’s Run field, where some of the big- 
gest mines in this section are being opened up. The visitors 
left for the Elkhorn field after inspecting the mines in this 
section, 


ALABAMA 


Gadsden—Coal mines throughout the Gadsden district are 
being worked at full capacity. Extra operations at the mines 
at Altoona are under way. One heading is being driven there 
that will require several years to complete. 


TENNESSEE 


Petros—The Petros Coal Mining Co., of Petros, Tenn., was 
placed in the hands of a receiver by Judge Will D. Wright of 
the Chancery Court of Knoxville, Tenn., on June 1. A. H. 
Wood of Petros, president of the company, was appointed 
receiver. 


KENTUCKY 


Wheeler—The Ty Wheeler Coal Co. was placed in the 
hands of a receiver, June 5. John L. Boyd of the Proctor Coal 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., who handled some of the coal, was 
named receiver. Mr. Boyd is also president and treasurer of 
the Bear Wallow Coal & Coke Co., and treasurer and general 
manager of the Prudential Coal Co., both operating in Ten- 
nessee. 


Whitesburg—Some 200,000 acres of forest land in Letcher, 
Pike, Knott and Floyd Counties, as well as Dickenson and 
Wise Counties, Va., already have been pledged to the Eastern 
Kentucky Forest Fire Association, according to announcement 
made at the recent meeting here of that organization. J. E. 
Barton, state forester, presided at the meeting at which the 
plans of the association to carry out their ideas for protection 
of the timber were discussed. 


A special train recently brought a considerable party 
of Consolidation Coal Co. officials, with a number of 
financiers and coal men, to Jenkins and vicinity, to inspect 


the mines in that district. It is said that the purpose of 
this visit is to make a number of increases and extensions in 
this field, and it is expected that considerable holdings in 
coal land will be developed in the near future. There is 
considerable activity in the eastern Kentucky coal field, es- 
pecially in the Elkhorn District. 


Hopkinsville—The Terry Coal & Coke Co. announces that 
contract for intended sale of its mines and property at Man- 
nington, Ky., was made on Mar. 30, last, and the deal is to 
be closed by a cash payment before Aug. 10, next. The con- 
tract protects all stockholders for 20 years so they can buy 
their coal at the mines on the same terms that obtained 
with the Terry company. The purchasers have taken care of 
the property and the stockholders have approved the sale, 
which is to be at a price sufficient to pay the bondholders in 
full and effect a settlement with all creditors. 


Frankfort—The Court of Appeals has reversed a judgment 
given by the Ohio County Circuit Court for $15,000 damages 
against the McHenry Coal Co. to Thomas Taylor, miner. Tay- 
lor was injured by falling slate and the jury in reaching its 
verdict was permitted to consider loss of time, which was not 
specially pleaded in the suit. Figured up to the time the suit 
was filed the time lost would have been $116.48 but the Court 
of Appeals held that there was no way of discovering how the 
jury may have computed it. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—The Pultney mine of the George M. Jones Coal 
Co. recently resumed operation. This mine has been closed 
since Apr. 1, 1914. Recently, however, a number of necessary 
repairs have been made and the mine is now in fairly good 
condition. It employs about 370 mine men when operating at 
full capacity, but this number will not be given work for 
some time. 
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Columbus—J. M. Roan, Ohio mine inspector and safety 
commissioner, has issued a bulletin which deals with records 
kept by operators of their employees. Mr. Roan announces 
that he finds after investigation that mine managements are 
very careless in regard to keeping records of the men who are 
working in the mines, permitting them to enter in the morn- 
ing and leave in the evening, without any record having been 
kept. He further finds that persons have been permitted to 
enter mines who are not employed and without having secured 
a permit to do so. This is a dangerous practice and should be 
stopped. He holds that all employees entering in the morning 
should be checked in and out on leaving in the evening. This 
can be done without extra expense to the operator, and is to 
the operator’s interest, as well as to that of the miner. This 
especially applies to shaft and gaseous mines. Mr. Roan holds 
that under no circumstances should a person be allowed to 
enter a mine who is not employed by the company until he has 
been given a permit to do so by the mine boss or superintend- 
ent and points out the danger of such a practice. 


Coshoeton—Trouble over the price of “dead work” at the 
Warwick mine, near Coshocton, recently resulted in the walk- 
ing out of about 100 miners. A dispute arose over the price 
for handling the false roof. 


Athens—Sunday Creek mine No. 211 was sealed by officials 
of the state mining department after a fight against a fire 
which is raging in the old workings of the mine. The fire 
broke out May 29 and nearly a score of men were overcome 
by the gas while the main shaft was being sealed. The mine 
must remain sealed for from three to six months and perhaps 
longer. Open-flame lamps are declared to be responsible for 
the fire. 


St. Clairsville—The settlement of the eastern Ohio strike 
is causing a boom in the Belmont County marriage-license 
business. The 15 days from the settlement of the strike to 
June i show twice as many licenses issued as during the first 
half of the month. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—The Union Trust Co. 
receiver for the Marion Coal Co. of this city. 
given as $15,000 and the liabilities at $18,000. 

Verre Haute—Five hundred miners employed at the Speed- 
well and Lower Vein mines have been called out on strike. 
They allege that the superintendent has been forcing the men 
to pay $10 for jobs, discharging them and compelling them to 
pay it over again. 

Three deeds transfering the coal rights of 376 acres of land 
in Fayette township in the northwest part of Vigo County 
have been filed for record here, although they bear date of 
1910, The Bunsen Coal Co., an Illinois corporation, now holds 
the rights. 


has been appointed 
The assets are 


ILLINOIS 


Herrin—By the closing down of two large mines here 765 
miners have been thrown out of employment. Several hun- 
dred have been thrown out of work at Carterville by the clos- 
ing of the big Burr mine there. 

Belleville—The Superior coal mine, near here, has resumed 
after having been closed down a long time. Resumption was 
made possible by the closing of a contract with the East 
St. Louis Suburban Electric Ry. Co. for the disposal of the 
screenings. The mine employs about 100 men. 

Springfield—Several mining properties in the Springfield 
district were temporarily disabled because of a terrific storm 
which swept over that section last week. As a result some 
of these mines will be idle for a week or 10 days until re- 
pairs can be made. The mines of the Peabody Coal Co. at 
Sherman and Pawnee resumed operations for one day re- 
cently in order to furnish sample shipments of coal for the 
Union Pacific Ry., which is about to award a contract for 
coal to be supplied through the Kansas City Terminal 
amounting to 30,000 tons per month. 
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Fairbanks, Alaska — George A. Estabrook, owner of a 
placer claim on Chicken Creek in the Forty-mile district on 
the upper Yukon, has been granted the first permit to mine 
coal in the interior under the new Federal leasing law. 


Toronto, Can.—The Crows Nest Pass Coal Co. of Fernie, 
B. C., is about to install a complete system for the treatment 
of byproducts, which have so far received little attention. 
President Elias Rogers has been in Europe securing plans 
for the necessary machinery. The company will produce am- 
monia, ammoniacal liquor and benzol ready for inarketing, but 
for the production of tar an additional plant will be required. 
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Michael Scollard of Brazil, Ind., has been appointed In- 
diana state inspector of mines. 


Stephen H. Payne has been placed in charge of the newly 
established New York office of the Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp 
Co. at 30 Church St., New York. 


E. L. Douglas, of Hazard, Ky., general superintendent of 
the Harvey Coal Co., developing a coal lease at the head of 
First Creek in Perry County, Ky., on the First Creek Branch 
of the Lexington & Eastern division of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R., will shortly change his address to Typo, Perry 
County, Ky. 


Kieran Donahue, of Girardville, Schuylkill County, Penn., 
has been notified that he has passed the examination for mine 
inspector, and it is likely that he will be appointed to succeeed 
John Curran, inspector of the 18th anthracite district, who 
recently died. Thus far none of the new applicants except 
Donahue have been notified of success. 


Chief Earl Henry was recently named by the Governor of 
West Virginia to succeed himself as inspector of the Bureau 
of Mines. Mr. Henry then announced the appointment of 
three mine inspectors as provided for by the enactment of the 
new mining code. These men were J. G. Vaughn of Charles- 
ton, Clarence N. Orr, of Kingwood, Jackson County, and 
Samuel McMahan, of Wellsburg, Brooke County. It is said that 
Mr. Henry had 400 qualified applicants for the three posi- 
tions. 
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The body of William Woods, fireboss at the Blackwood col- 
liery near Pottsville, Penn., was found on June 5 in the sump 
at the foot of the slope. It is believed he was examining the 
pumps when he fell into the water. 


William Spence, who was Known as the oldest and was at 
one time the best known coal dealer in Brooklyn, died at his 
home in that borough recently. Mr. Spence was 87 years 
old and had been a resident of Brooklyn for about 80 years. 
His father, William Spence, opened the first coal yard in 
Brooklyn, at the corner of Flatbush Ave. and Livingston St., 
then well outside of the built-up district. The yard is now 
out of existence but the business is being continued under 
the name of William Spence & Son, with realty as an added 
department. 


John W. Reid, aged 57 years, superintendent of the Old 
Forge district of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., died on June 5 
at Dr. Reed Burns’ private hospital at Scranton, where he was 
under preparatory treatment for an operation for obstruc- 
tion of the bowels. He had been ill for several weeks. He 
was a native of England, but came to Pittston when a boy 
and began work for the Pennsylvania Coal Co. as a door 
tender. He had worked 44 years continuously for this firm 
and had risen by faithful application from the lowest position 
to that of district superintendent, which he had held for 5 
years. He was a resident of Moosic. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The offices of the Missouri & Illinois Coal 
Co. at St. Louis have been moved from 815 Mermod & Jaccard 
3uilding to 1823, 1824 and 1825 Railway Exchange Building. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—It has been planned to hold the annual 
meeting of the Allegheny Valley Operators’ Association in 
Buffalo at the time of the Roberts coal picnic, which occurs on 
Ah i b:gon bre 


Columbus, Ohio—Gross earnings of the Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral R.R. for April were $340,000 as against $325,691 for April, 
1914. The gross for the first four months of the year was 
$1,314,629, a decline of $246,175 from the first quarter of last 
year. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The J. D. Fate Co., Plymouth, Ohio, man- 
ufacturer of the “Plymouth” gasoline industrial locomotive, 
has established an agency at Knoxville, Tenn., 922 Holston 
Bank Building, in charge of C. S. Oldroyd, formerly with the 
Goodman Manufacturing Co. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City Terminal R.R. was 
recently granted a permit by the city for the construction of 








June 12, 1915 


a new coal station. The station is to be built of reinforced 
concrete with a concrete roof. The building will cest $20,000 
and is to be completed by Aug. 1. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has 
received a contract for 200,000 tons of coal for the Seaboard 
Air Line for delivery within 12 months. This company also 
recently closed a contract to furnish 14,000 tons to the New 
Orleans Street Ry. Co., New Orleans, La. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—It was reported some time ago in “Coal 
Age” that the properties of the J. K. Dering Coal Co. in Sul- 
livan, Vigo and Vermilion Counties had been sold. This was 
erroneous as the properties in question belonged to the Dering 
Coal Co. of Delaware, the J. K. Dering Co. of Chicago having 
no interest in them whatever. 


Somerset, Penn.—It has been announced that the Quema- 
honing Coal Co. has been awarded the contract by the U. S. 
Government for the furnishing of fuel for the United States 
navy at Annapolis, Baltimore and Philadelphia. The mines 
of the company at Ralphton and Husband will be worked 24 
hr. a day in order to fulfill the requirements of the contract. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The Crozer-Pocahontas Co. has been 
awarded a contract for 400,000 tons of coal to be delivered 
during 12 months beginning July 1, to the Navy Department 
at Lamberts Point. Coal under this contract had heretofore 
been furnished largely from Pennsylvania fields, and this con- 
tract in large measure means a clear increase in the business 
of the Pocahontas region. 


Moundsville, W. Va.—The work of enlarging the shaft of 
the Mound City Coal Co. which was recently begun, is pro- 
gressing rapidly. This shaft will be made wider and larger, 
and will be concreted from the rock to the surface. The 
contract for the cement work was recently awarded to the 
Crystal Sand & Cement Co. of Moundsville. It is anticipated 
that the work will be completed in about three weeks. 


Coalfield, Tenn.—The Harriman & Northeastern Coal Co., 
a new firm, has leased a large body of coal land near here 
and has completed surveys for a side track and tramways. 
Felton Hatfield, president, is an experienced operator, be- 
ing connected with the Brushy Mountain prison mines. It is 
stated that W. E. Brinkerhoff, former superintendent of the 
Coalfield Coal Co., will superintend the new operations. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—For the first time in history the New 
York Central R.R. has representation on the board of one of 
the important anthracite roads. At the meeting of the board 
of directors of the Reading company on June 1, Alfred H. 
Smith, president of the New York Central, was elected to take 
the place of Charles C. Harrison, resigned. Mr. Smith was 
no doubt chosen to represent the Lake Shore interests in the 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The assumpsit suit of James A. Paisley, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, against the Rail & River Coal Co. in the 
District Court of Pittsburgh resulted in the award bya jury of 
a verdict for $403,523. This amount includes the verdict of 
$339,000 with interest at 6 per cent. from Apr. 1, 1912, to June 
8, 1915. The suit arose over a 10 per cent. commission on the 
sale of coal mines and properties to the Grand Trunk Devel- 
opment Co. of Canada through Charles W. Hayes, of Toronto. 








Philade!phia, Penn.—The increase of bituminous coal ex- 
ports from this port continues. Recently several ships took 
on cargoes of coal for the Italian Government. The British 
Government has placed an embargo on all shipments of native 
coal to other than British possessions. As a consequence Eng- 
lish contractors are making heavy purchases in the United 
States to fill their foreign contracts. The great difficulty is 
to secure sufficient bottoms and when the vessels are available 
the rates are quite stiff. 

Huntington, W. Va. 





Referee T. R. Shepherd recently held 


a deed of trust for $14,813, on the property of the Mingo 


Washed Coal Co. of Matewan to be valid. After the Mingo 
company had filed a petition in bankruptcy, the creditors 
made an effort to have the deed of trust held by the Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Pittsburgh thrown out. Following several 
hearings Referee Shepherd announced his decision. About 
$30,000 in claims has been filed against the property of the 
Matewan concern, the property of which has been appraised at 
$23,389. 

Uniontown, Penn.—It is understood here that the sale of 
some 76 acres of J. V. Thompson coal land located at Revere 
recently at the rather high price of $2000 an acre to the Rainey 
interests is but the forerunner of some large transactions 
which will clear the commercial horizon of this and nearby 
counties. No sooner was the sale confirmed by the New York 
court than negotiations were begun looking toward acquiring 
a large portion of Fayette and Greene Counties by a syndi- 
cate representing the most powerful coking interests cf the 
country. Definite announcement of the result of these nego- 
tiations is anticipated within a short time. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio—The famous case of McKell against the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., the third trial of which resulted 
some time ago in a verdict of $125,000 in favor of the plaintiff, 
and which was affirmed by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, has virtually been ended by the action of the United 
States Supreme Court in denying the defendant’s application 
for a writ of certiorari. This means that the judgment, with 
interest and costs, must be paid, the total amount due being 
about $135,000. The case has been pending since October, 
1902, and has excited much interest. 

Toledo, Ohio—The steamer “Viking’’ was sunk, with more 
than 2000 tons of hard coal aboard, about a week ago. The 
steamer arrived here from Buffalo with her cargo and the 
steam was blown from her boilers one night for the purpose 
of renewing her funnel. The deck siphons were in some 
manner overlooked and being left open and under water, the 
vessel filled during the night and sank in 25 ft. of water at 
the docks of the Ironville Dock & Coal Co. After four days 
of hard work including the building of a cofferdam around 
the vessel it was successfully floated. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Another of the large mining com- 
panies recently announced that, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of Mines, it has discarded the use 
of fuses for exploding blasts and substituted in their stead 
electric batteries. This, of course, is brought about on the 
score of safety to the miners. However, another important 
reason may have actuated the change, although not probably 
so well known. Miners have been at times so careless in 
handling fuses that the latter have found their way into coal 
prepared for market, which has resulted in several instances 
in claims being presented for damages due to exploding 
furnaces and stoves. 

Baltimore, Md.—The business of the Wells Light Manufac- 

turing Co., Jersey City, N. J., has been acquired by the Alex- 
ander Milburn Co., of Baltimore, Md. Repair parts for out- 
standing Wells lights will be manufactured and supplied in 
the future by the Alexander Milburn Co. from its Baltimore 
factory, and complete Wells oil lights will also be furnished 
where desired, in conjunction with the standard Milburn 
acetylene lights. The manufacture of Wells oil preheating 
burner outfits will be continued by the Milburn company and 
sold in connection with Milburn oxy-acetylene apparatus. The 
Wells lights and Wells preheating devices have been on the 
market for about 20 years, and have occupied a leading place 
among oil-burning equipment of their kind. 
- Birmingham, Ala.—Walter Moore, of Birmingham, and 
Eastern associates have just purchased from Steiner Brothers 
and Frank Nelson the Empire Coal Co., whose holdings con- 
sist of 17,000 acres of coal lands valued at one and a half 
million dollars. The land is some of the most valuable in the 
It is 22 miles from Birmingham on the Frisco railroad 
near the Southern, also the Warrior River. The name of the 
company will remain the same. The new owners own the 
Panama Coal Co. with 27,000 acres of coal lands adjoining 
their new possessions. The output from the combined proper- 
ties is 1500 tons per day, and the present intention is to in- 
crease the tonnage to 2500 tons per day. Walter Moore is 
president and general manager, W. C. Hamilton, secretary and 
treasurer. 

New York, N. ¥.—The Mashek Engineering Co. of No. 90 
West St., New York, manufacturer of metallurgical, coal- 
mining and briquetting machinery, reports that it has com- 
pleted and recently shipped a complete briquette-plant equip- 
ment, capacity 20 tons an hour of small size domestic fuel, to 
the Delparen Anthracite Briquet Co. of Parrott, Va., and an- 
other plant equipment of the same size to the Stott Briquet Co. 
of Superior, Wis. It has recently secured orders for complete 
briquetting plants from the Gamble Fuel Briquet Co. of Har- 
risburg, Penn., and from the New Jersey Coal Mfg. Co. of Cam- 
den, N. J. It also reports an increasing number of inquiries 
on briquetting machinery from prominent coal producers. 
The business prospects appear brighter now than they have 
at any time during the last four years. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—The shipments of coal from Hampton 
Roads during May proved to be the greatest for any one 
month on record, amounting to a grand total of 1,307,747 tons. 
Of this amount the Norfolk & Western piers dumped 716,002 
tons, the Chesapeake & Ohio piers 372,472 tons, and the Vir- 
ginian piers 219,173 tons. The May shipments were at the 
rate of approximately 16% million tons per year, while their 
value during May reached approximately $4,000,000. Steady 
increases in coal shipments from Hampton Roads have taken 
place for several months past, and it is predicted that these 
will increase for some time to come. Many countries which 
formerly depended on England for their fuel supply, are now 
obliged to come to the United States for coal. During May in 
addition to the marked increase in the export of coal to Bu- 
rope, cargoes for South America were noticeable in increas- 
ing numbers. 
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General Review 


May anthracite tonnage suffers a sharp decline and prices 
are weak. Bituminous exports approximately doubled but 
situation still unsatisfactory. Outlook more encouraging but 
hesitating over the crisis in diplomatic circles. 


With the strongest sizes of anthracite selling well down 
to the April circular and supplemented by additional induce- 
ments in the shape of long-term credits to the buyer, there 
is little of an encouraging nature in the hard-coal situation. 
It is probable that the unseasonably cool weather, which 
induced some buying, has prevented a more or less general 
demoralization; as it is the trade is about as dull as it well 
could be. The steam sizes are subjected to the same pressure 
that marks the bituminous trade except in the rare instances, 
where manufacturers are crowding operations on rush war 
orders. Contrasted with the heavy shipments of April, the 
May tonnage showed a decline, pulling the gross ship- 
ments for the year down to half a million tons less than 
last year. Tangible evidence of the strained conditions in 
diplomatic circles is adversely affecting the situation still 
further. 

A general smashing of all previous high records at the 
chief exporting points occurred last month, but it is clear 
that this off-shore business cannot attain to. sufficient 
volume to relieve the pressure on the bituminous market. 
On the other hand it is believed that some effects of the long 
talked of improvement in industrial conditions are beginning 
to be felt, particularly in New England. There are well 
defined evidences of an advancing tendency, although con- 
sumers as a rule are well stocked up, and it will take a 
sustained movement for some time to clean up the surpluses, 
and create any activity. In the meantime the coal trade 
is marking time with the agencies watching developments 
closely and competing aggressively for any new business 
that appears. The Pittsburgh district is again experiencing 
beneficial results from the export trade and there is a better 
feeling in steel circles, which is affecting the coal market. 

The stronger position of the West Virginia operators be- 
cause of the heavy demand at Tidewater is having a steadying 
effect upon the Ohio situation, which is being further supple- 
mented by an exceptionally favorable crop outlook in all 
directions. There does not seem to be a large volume of 
coal emanating from the districts where the labor situation 
has been cleared up and prices are generally maintained at 
the circular, although this is at a low level. 

There is a barely perceptible improvement in the Middle 
West. Consumers are absorbing slightly more coal, while 
requisitions on contracts are a trifle heavier. Railroad buying 
as a rule, continues at a minimum, although one important 
system has just placeda large storage order and a considerable 
tonnage will be required by the middle of next month when 
crops begin moving. Additional manufacturing plants are 
beginning to resume operations on a curtailed basis, while 
others are increasing their working schedules, although none 
of the improvements are of large proportions as yet. It is 
generally felt that the market has finally turned the corner, 
and although the improvement may be subject to future 
developments, it will be well maintained and along conserva- 
tive lines. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite storage bins glutted with steam 
sizes and initial curtailment in operations inaugurated. 
Further shrinkage in bituminous demand and trade continues 
under heavy stress. Improvement in Lake shipping creates 
a more hopeful undertone, 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Situation hinging entirely on developments in the interna~ 


tional situation. Highly favorable crop report. Steel opera- 
tions show further expansion. 
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Dun’s—A waiting policy always hinders business to some 
extent, and the hesitancy engendered by the foreign compli- 
cations tends to arrest the progress warranted by the intrinsic 
soundness of underlying conditions. Even though the weather 
has proved an added drawback in many sections, the forward 
movement has not been wholly checked, i 


Boston News Bureau—tThe situation continues to be domi- 
nated by the pending diplomatic negotiations with Germany. 
But in the meantime the country is gradually pushing for- 
ward. War orders remain at their maximum, and general 
trade is increasing all the time in volume. Some of the 
closest students of conditions are becoming confident that we 
are facing a period of inflation. This would not only mean 
higher prices for commodities but increased values for 
securities. 


Bradstreet’s—Final distribution, checked in the East by 
unseasonable weather, has been revived in the West by sun- 
shine and warmth; speeding up is the rule in industrial, lines, 
and war orders, taken on close to a cash basis, tax the capac- 
ity of many plants, spread activity to other lines, make for 
competitive bidding for skilled labor and hence unemploy- 
ment is steadily decreasing. 


The Crop Report—Winter wheat shows a slight deteriora- 
tion but the wheat area planted is 59,417,000 acres as compared 
with 53,377,000 a year ago, and the indicated crop is 950,000,000 
bushels as against 900,000,000 a year ago. The estimated oat 
crop is 1,288,000,000 bushels compared with 1,216,000,000 for 
the same period a year ago. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Sales and current shipments for the 
week show a very satisfactory comparison with those of the 
Same period a year ago. More customers have visited the 
market than during the same week last year. 


Coke—Increased steel operations have precipitated a sud- 
den large inquiry for second-half furnace coke. Higher prices 
are expected soon and a labor shortage is anticipated after a 
moderate increase in production. (For complete details see 
p. 1046.) 


Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter—The wool situation is 
decidedly better. Wool is plentiful, but very firm and advanc- 
ing. Big sales took place all through the week; as for some 
time, sales were chiefly confined to foreign wools. The dye 
stuffs situation is still serious. The interest in war contracts 
seems to have declined to a certain extent. In the cotton 
goods market sales have been slightly larger than a week 
ago. Distributing is pretty regular. There is a tendency 
to postpone placing contracts for future delivery and an in- 
crease in spot business. 


Engineering News—For the first time this year the con- 
templated building operations from plans filed aggregate a 
larger total than in the corresponding month last year. In 
69 cities, all over the United States, the cost, from plans 
filed in May, amounts to $69,326,000, compared with $67,477,000 
in the same month last year. 


Tron and Steel—The decision that the United States Steel 
Corporation was not a monopoly under the terms of the Sher- 
man law was the most welcome piece of news brought forward 
in many months. The placing of the Pennsylvania order for 
165,000 tons of rails on Wednesday clears up a matter of 
long standing. This is one of the very large orders for rails 
placed in recent years. The production of iron in May 
amounted to 2,263,470 tons according to “The Iron Age.” 
This is the largest output in any single month since April, 
1914. 

A change for the better, as far as increasing the capacity 
of steel plants is concerned, may now be expected and opera- 
tions are already increased to about 80% capacity. It is 
recognized that the capacity of the steel companies has not 
kept pace with the growth of the country. Sellers of pig 
iron are more cheerful but there have been few sales. The 
market for finished products is much stronger particularly 
small rounds and materials for shipment abroad. 


| ATLANTIC SEABOARD | 


BOSTON : 


Hampton Roads shippers disposed to make competitive 
prices and in close touch with buyers. Export demand sags 
xu little. industrial situation shows slight improvement. 
Georges Creek still coming forward slowly. Pennsylvania 
grades and anthracite unchanged, 

Bituminous—The present market on Pocahontas and New 
River can be described as marking time. The recent success- 
ful bid of one of the Pocahontas factors for furnishing naval 
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colliers shows that West Virginia operators intend to remain in 
the market on a competitive basis, A large share of this con- 
tract last year was let on coal from central Pennsylvania, and it 
was expected the same thing would occur this year. Buyers 
in this territory are closely following all such developments, 
but while they are still tempering the market, no sales of 
any consequence can be reported. The fact that the export 
business is getting spasmodic again on account of the short- 
age of steamers keeps sales agents in close touch with buyers 
here. Aside from scattering instances, however, the price 
level f.o.b. Hampton Roads remains about the same as a week 
ago. 

Not only is the New England industrial situation some- 
what improved in special lines, but there is increasing evi- 
dence of more confidence in the outlook for fall and winter. 
Several lines of textiles report a better demand for goods, 
and if that is sustained for a few months it will give a much 
different tone to the coal situation than has prevailed the 
past year or so. For the present not much effect is expected 
beeause stocks of coal are large and every manufacturing 
plant having a contract has been crowded to accept deliv- 
eries. 

On cars, for inland delivery, the demand is light. There 
is less coal offering, however, and prices continue as when 
last reported. 

The heaviest volume of Georges Creek is still being routed 
to Baltimore for export, only small amounts coming through 
via Philadelphia and New York. New England buyers are 
now obliged to be forehanded about arranging for shipments 
of this grade. 

The quality grades from Pennsylvania districts are com- 
ing forward fairly consistently. There is no snap to the 
demand, but the aggregate tonnage is considerable. The 
grades that sell at less prices are druggy in every direction. 
The strengthening in Hampton Roads prices has not progressed 
far enough to cause any extra demand for the steam coal 
shipped via Philadelphia and New York. 

Water Freights are about stagnant and reflect the dull- 
ness of the trade; 40c. is now the top rate out of New York 
for Long Island Sound ports. 

Anthracite—Slow loading is general with the larger ship- 
pers, but more because of light mining than for any other 
reason. If output continues on the same basis most of the 
companies will have business enough for the whole of June. 
The cool weather is having a favorable effect on retail trade. 

Current prices on bituminous at wholesale are about as 
follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
RAINGH ye re pas oh $0.85@1.40 $1.20@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.45@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.75@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
BeOS CRN te comitie tcc dance | irises cs Thee oy 2.85@2.95 
Ee ATITIASIMDICCIDOR steal eae iG. sai aeeh ate. | rete's bss ata dala $2.75@2.85 
PONENT MMi ctal ace etc nice cede ken eieteuie Sie fe, A Re icitlolerevccrus.« 3.70@3.78 
PEATICAHOE Taree Pane teres Sy lektosw sea ce © tele eeis.c owed 3.60@3.73 
* T'.0.b. fOn cars. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Only continued cold and rainy weather has prevented 
utter stagnation. Despite-offerings at low prices there is 
practically no response from buyers. No marked change in 
bituminous, 


Anthracite—If anything the collieries as a general thing 
are on shorter time than last week. The unusual weather, 
eold and rain, have had a slight effect on business which 
would otherwise be almost at a standstill under normal 
conditions. 

Of the domestic sizes stove, as usual, is well taken care 
of under restricted mining, although a few offers of this 
size are noted at the April circular with long-term credit. 
Even with these inducements there do not seem to be many 
takers. 

About $2 continues to be the ruling price of pea coal, 
with offers right along of somewhat less than that figure, 
although $1.75 seems to be about the minimum. The con- 
tinued low price of pea coal has tended to curtail the 
movement of the family grades; many retail dealers are 
offering this size at a price which shows a wide gap between 
it and egg, stove or nut. There are many who believe that 
the $2 price will continue until the first of the year, when 
the expiration of the agreement with the miners at the end 
of March will result in the storing of coal for reserve and 
thus cause a stiffening of the entire market. 

The steam sizes still lag, due to the fact that many 
of the factories are still on reduced time, the only plants 
working to capacity being those affected by the war. 


Bituminous—There is no particular action, but operators 
are becoming more hopeful. War orders and the recent 
decision in favor of the Steel Corporation have had the effect 
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of putting courage into the business and an increased tonnage 
is naturally looked for. Tidewater movement shows a 
tendency to increase, especially since Italy’s entrance into 
the war, which is calling for the exportation of considerable 
tonnage to that nation. 

The standard prices rule as follows, with individual offer- 
ings of from 10c. to 30c. from those quoted: 


Line . Tide 
Spee aM OD We aretha . ~te GArDATCRAe scAO ot ha CIE Re cae Re $3.20 $4.45 
1B PRS BO em, Tey QIN) AI Bad eRe cd se Ceca eg a 3.45 4.70 
BLOV Out Gara ie es Pes Og cust, 1) cig Ss Cauca a cn ana a 8.70 4.70 
CO GRU sey anne renee reer. ard grey eeSie baelar ela 3.85 4.95 


NEW YORK 
Outputs closely regulated and little spot 
being offered. Anthracite fails to show any 
Stocks plentiful and mine operations curtailed, 


bituminous is 
improvement, 


Bituminous—Shippers are waiting for better conditions 
and have about decided that they will not be realized until 
fall. Operators are endeavoring to prevent overstocking the 
market. Those in the upper fields are working about half 
time while the mines in the Pocahontas, George’s Creek and 
New River regions are doing a trifle better, due to the in- 
creased export demand. 

Operators in southern West Virginia and Kentucky con- 
tinue to have labor troubles. The matter of car shortage is 
not one of moment at this time. There has been some good 
bunker business. Gas coal is in good |}demand but prices are 
low. 

The local docks continue to be well supplied, but there 
is no surplus to cause any trouble. Contract holders con- 
tinue to take more than their contracts call for. Shipments to 
Long Island Sound and New England points continue normal. 
Demurrage coal is scarce and the spot market remains quiet. 
Quick buyers are able to pick up a few cargoes at low prices. 

The export situation continues to be the feature of the 
market. Shippers are optimistic and look for a still heavier 
call. Bottoms are not more plentiful than last week and 
rates remain about the same. New inquiries continue to be 
received. 

Prices on the various grades of bituminous coal have 
not changed materially from last week which we continue as 
follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 

Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 * 30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 beta cys 
~Georges Creek Tyson.... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Clearfield: 

Medium s-nese ere 2 Bo 2-80) ees DD(2 GO" we seis ees 1.10@1.25 

Ordinary... oS. Stoo 2060) seoo Ge s60) Sse) 4.2: 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

South Morks) 56 8... ZOO @a300. Mats hia ou = Pee oe 1.35@1.50 

Nanty Glosrtemaek ab ae CO a: OU a vn etree | incerta ws 1.20@1.25 

Barnésboror ota in eee OO a0 O) enrrc ye aiites) Ga declawed. 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 

Cuermshoning: tn Tee PAe apie itch 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium. . weeeeees 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
Biatvobe:.;.ccoo seit. cise ae es 2.450200 piss ee oe oe, eee 0.90@1.00 
Greensburtgst he. soe ee Dd OD ASO a he Re ico Lee oe 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... EDO OULU a geo ee als oA pe F oaleles Re 1.15@1.40 
West Virginia Fairmont ¢ 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 0.80@0.90 
Fairmont mime-run..- se sees a vst oe ws 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 0.70@0.80 
STBBTO nice ron ehete ote oe eer et ae 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 0.90@0.95 
Western “Maryland. . Cn he 2.35@2.45 2.35@2.45 0.80@0.90 


Anthracite—It is difficult to find any signs of improve- 
ment in the anthracite coal market. Indeed, some shippers 
believe the situation, especially at Tidewater, is duller than 
a week ago. Some inland dealers complain that shipments 
are not as prompt as they might be. Salesmen report a 
better demand inland than locally. 

Most of the companies are endeavoring to work their 
mines on an average of about four days a week, while many 
of the individuals are not doing as well. Efforts are being 
made by all to prevent a slump in the market. The outlook 
for the balance of the month is not promising. In some in- 
stances coal has been quoted by individuals at April circular 
but these are scarce. 

The curtailed operations do not seem to diminish the 
stock of steam sizes. Pea coal is selling at considerable be- 
low the companies’ circular. The buckwheat sizes are much 
in evidence and a quick buyer can supply his immediate re- 
quirements at almost his own figures. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Lower Ports 














Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

BrokewtJfeen cases ese Mes 75 $4.80 

Beg.’ ¢ oie One 5.00 $4.80 5.05 $4.85 
Sbove.a2) «nyu 5.00 4.80 5.05 4.85 
Chestnuts: aes 5.25 5.00 5.30 5.05 

Pea. > |... s Ria ee 3.35@3.50 3.10@3.35 3.40@3.55 3.15@3.40 
Buckwhewte 52.0072 see 2.50@2.75 2.25@2.50 2.55@2.80 2.30@2.55 
Rice i054 22 Pete eters Mi 2.00@2.25 1.90@2.10 2.05@2.30 1.95@2.25 
Barley: Sot wate eee 1.75@2.00 1.60@1.75 1.80@2.05 1.85@2.10 
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ANTHRACITE OPERATIONS 


The “Philadelphia News Bureau” reports mine operations 
at the anthracite collieries as fol’ ‘ws: 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co.—This company 
operated three days during last week. 


This company operated three days 





Susquehanna Coal Co. 
during last week. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co.—The mines of this company were 
closed on Monday and Tuesday of this week and it is the 


present intention to run about half time during the balance 


of the month. 
HAMPTON ROADS 


Dumpings for May break all previous records. 
heaviest to Italy. 


Dumpings at tidewater for the week, while heavy, have 
hardly come up to tonnage anticipated. As has been the 
case for some time Italy has taken the largest percentage of 
the movement although shipments for the Canal Zone come 
a close second. The “Achilles,” a new vessel and a sister ship 
of the “Ulysses” which recently loaded a cargo of over 12,000 
tons for the Canal Zone, has loaded for her trial trip. The 
movement coastwise has been chiefly to Boston, Providence, 
and Portland, although of course smaller cargoes have gone 
to the other New England ports as far north as Bangor. 
The shipments to New England have consisted of New River 
and Pocahontas mine-run, nut and slack and also a small 
amount of the high volatile coals. Prices at tidewater are 
practically stationary and there is still somewhat above the 
normal accumulation on hand. 

During the month of May all records for heavy dumpings 
were broken, 1,307,747 tons beihge moved over the Hampton 
Roads piers. Of this quantity the Norfolk & Western dumped 
716,002 tons, the Chesapeake & Ohio 372,472 tons and the 
Virginian 219,273 tons. Of the total movement over 440,000 
tons went foreign, Italy being the heaviest buyer. 


Movement 


The following vessels have cleared from Hampton Roads 
during the past week: 


Norfolk Norfolk 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Oceano? Genoa 6350 Clara Donnell Teneriffe 1547 
Era Cardenas 1880 Romford St. Lucia 5400 
Kintai St. Vincent 5417 a 
Fairmount Rio de Janeiro 3000 New oly pews F 
West Lands Tecann 4700 Baker Palmer Rio de Janeiro 3800 
Pietro Spezia 5462 Maasdijk Rio de Janeiro 7300 
Tarrington Naples 7760 Sif . Fort de France 4641 
St. Theodore Genoa 7600 Justin Para 597 
Negadisk Canal Zone 6500 
Tancred Canal Zone 5500 *Pocahontas Fuel Co. ?Baker-White- 
Alicia B. Crosky Para 1649 ley Coal Co 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 


Railroad May 8 May 15 May 22 May 29 June 5 
Norfolk & Western. 208,179 151,113 162,921 146,462 156,011 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 88,609! 80,045 84,286 83,678 44,702 
Virginian.. eis 45,116 57,903 39,431 61,688 38,372 

341,904 289,061 286,638 291,828 239,085 


1 Nine days. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 
During the past week freight rates were slightly easier 
on large steamers, both to the Plate and to the Mediterranean, 
principally owing to the scarcity of large orders; on the 
other hand rates on small boats to South American ports 
were firm. Freights to other destinations are unchanged. 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana..... .. $2.00@2.25 Bermuda...............$3.50@3.75 

Cardenas or Sagua... 3; O0@s...257 eVera Cmigee se ieee 3.50 
Cienfuegos. . 2-00@3..00) “Lampiao we, eee. « vues 3.50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75@4.00 Rio. Sates Se cad eee 8.64@8.76 
Sts Lnicianay: eee oe 3.50@3.75 Santos*............... 8.88@9.12 
St. DHOMaa. cron us 3.25 Monteyideos.%; 0 seienlants 7.44@7.92 
Barbados: coe: 3.75@4.00 Buenos Aires or La Plata 7.68@8.16 
Kingstonise, css cae (2. 75@S. 00% Rosariosnne een 8.40@8.64 
Curacho,. ,austieene ati e 3.75@4.00 West Coast of Italy.. 10. 56@10.80 
Santiago: wish e 2.75@3.00 Spain**,, .. 9.60@10.08 
Guantanamo. . Sie cota Ee da oh i 90] Valparaiso ‘or Callac.... 7.20 
Demerara......++. 5 00@5.50 Marseilles... . 9.60@10.68 


Notes Rata noted i in . bold face type are only Approximalet 
* Consignees paying dockage dues. **Spanish dues for account. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


BALTIMORE 


Trade is full of conflicting reports, largely because of the 
large export business which is breaking all records. Home 
trade undoubtedly dull. 


The companies figuring in export trade are undoubtedly 
handling much coal, while those relying entirely on the home 
market are for the most part dull. This includes a large 
number of companies that sell to the trans-Atlantic liners 
which are now running very irregularly. The May report of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., one of the heaviest shippers in 
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the foreign trade, shows that it broke the previous production 
record by nearly 100,000 net tons. 

May exports from Baltimore broke all records. A total 
of 232,866 tons was sent to foreign account. Italy took the 
largest amount, 89,105 tons. Argentina was second with 
80,590 tons. 

The domestic market is very flat and little new business 
is developing. Low-grade West Virginia and western Mary- 
land coals are still offering very cheap to the trade at the 
mines. Pennsylvania line coals are a little stronger. 

The following charters were announced the past week: 


Vessel To Rate Vessel To Rate 
Terschelling Plate Germania Piraeus 
Ashmore Plate Ashmore Plate $8.28 
Ubbergen Barrios Astoria Plate 8.28 
Lennox Plate Gleneden Naples 10.56 
Llongiven Plate Lejre Italy? 10.80 
Nordland Guantanaius Styliani Bebis Italy? 10.80 
Georgias Italy? $10.80 Ontaneda Montevideo 8.28 
Tjisondari Italy? 10.80 Aldgate Rio 8.88 
Samarnda Alexandria Dunachton Montevideo 8.28 
Meracka Alexandria 


; : 1 West Coast. 
Mar Mediterraneo Algiers A 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Lennox British Baltimore River Plate 2361 
Lilongwen British Baltimore River Plate 3013 
Eliopila Italian Philadelphia West Coast, 

Italy 2283 $10.80 
Ubbergen Dutch Baltimore Puerto Barrios 1150 
Nordland Danish Baltimore Guantanamo 1042 
Sif Norwegian Baltimore Martinique 1959 
Marosa (ship) Norwegian Hampton Roads Rio Janeiro 1882 7.75 
William E. Downes Newport News San Juan, P.R. 639 2.70 
Emma F. Angel Baltimore Calais 819 
Atlantic Baltimore Buenos Ayres 3348 7.68 
Astoria British Baltimore River Plate 2743 «10.44 
Orion Swedish Philadelphia Rosario 2158 
Margam Abbey British Virginia Rio Janeiro 2778 ~=68.76 
Geo. E. Klinck Philadelphia Halifax 460 L.75 
Mary A. Hall Philadelphia St. John, N.B. 341 
Hairy W. Haynes Philadelphia Stockton Springs e, 
Ashmore British Baltimore River Plate 1574 98.28 
Terschelling Dutch Baltimore River Plate 1872 
Samarinda Dutch Baltimore Alexandria 4423 
Merauke Dutch Baltimore Alexandria 4298 
Germanic British Baltimore Piraeus 2171 
Marmediterraneo 
(new) Spanish Baltimore Algiers 

Glen Eden British Baltimore Naples 3018 10.56 
Lejre Danish Baltimore or West Coast 

Virginia Italy 1854 10.80 
Georgios Greek Baltimore or West Coast $ 

Virginia Italy 2077 
Tjisondari Dutch Baltimore or West Coast 

Virginia Italy 8039 
Dionysios Stathatos Greek Norfolk Bilbao 2296 9.54 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 


Haare eee ict uaa “cite Mead die IEEE, ak Mets hie ane ies enamel eeaRE 


LAKE MARKETS 


ETM 
PITTSBURGH 


Considerably increased inquiry for export purposes, chiefly 
to Italy. Manufacturing demand slightly improved. Lake 
shipments light. Operations at about 60 per cent., with no 
shortage of men or cars. 


Pittsburgh district shippers, particularly those in the 
Connellsville region, have been finding a much heavier demand 
for export coal, doubtless arising chiefly from the entrance 
of Italy into the war, with the consequent stoppage of coal 
shipments from Germany to that country. There are decidedly 
cheaper markets for Tidewater shipment, of course, but some 
of the export requirements can be met by only a few districts. 

There is a slight improvement in coal demand from manu- 
facturers, and particularly the steel industry, as after a 
short halt the improvement in steel is now proceeding apace. 

Shipments in the Lake trade continue light and while they 
are increasing somewhat it seems probable that anything like 
full shipments will hardly be reached before about Aug. 1, 
early prognostications having been that the normal rate 
would be attained by about July 1. 

Mine operations are at a slightly better rate, probably 
averaging close to 60% of capacity. There is no shortage of 
labor, of course, with such operations. Car supply is fair 
but does not seem to be excessive. 

No interest has been revived in the contract market, prices 
for free coal being so much below contract-asking prices, 
which remain about $1.15 for mine-run to Apr. 1 and about 
$1.15 for %-in. coal for the Lake season. Free coal continues 
to be quotable about as follows: Slack, 55@60c.; nut and 
slack, 90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10 
@1.15; 1%-in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. 
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BUFFALO 


Agencies pushing hard for business and orders difficult 
to obtain. Anthracite also heavy and Lake trade is slowing up. 


Bituminous—The general report is not satisfactory. Busi- 
ness is difficult to obtain and very little comes in unsolicited. 
Agencies are pushing hard for business and prices are so 
badly cut that profits are small. Former predictions of a 
revival in buying after the end of June are no longer heard 
and not much is anticipated now before the fall. As a rule 
the bituminous mines are running half time or less and in 
some instances it is hard to give the miners enough work to 
support them. 

There is some coal that brings the fuld circular price, but 
it must be of the highest quality and in the hands of capable 
salesmen. Quotations are based on $2.70 for best Pittsburgh 
lump, $2.55 for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.25 
for slack. Allegheny Valley sizes are about 25c. lower than 
Pittsburgh. The light demand for coal in the Lake trade at 
ports west of here throws a large amount of it on this 
market that would otherwise not come here. 

Anthracite—Everything in the trade is about as dull as it 
can be. There was a little improvement at the end of 
May on the part of a few jobbers who wanted to take 
advantage of the ten-cent difference in price, but that 
promptly subsided when June came in. 

The activity in Lake shipping is not quite what it was, 
though the week’s total is only a trifle under 100,000 tons. 
For the month of May the shipments amounted to 548,437 
tons and for the season, 802,142 tons, as against 603,446 tons 
to June last season. Some of the shippers have about stopped 
forwarding anthracite to the Upper Lake docks, as it is 
piling up fast there. Within the last few days it has come 
in more slowly from the mines, either on account of mining 
suspension or demand eastward. . 

TORONTO, CAN. 

Market continues well stocked and prices remain at a 
low level. 

The yards continue well stocked in all lines and supplies 
are coming forward freely both by rail and water. The 
water in the harbor is 18 in. lower than usual at this season 
and on 38rd inst. the collier ‘Veronica,’ from Oswego, ran 
aground at the entrance at Eastern gap in about 12 ft. of 


water. The only change in prices is an advance of 50c. for 
ecannel coal. Quotations for best grade are as follows: Retail, 
anthracite, egg, stove and nut, $7.50; grate, $7.25; pea, $6. 


Bituminous, steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic 
lump, $6; cannel, $8; wholesale f.o.b. cars three-quarter lump, 
$3.56; screenings, $2.90. 

TOLEDO 


Both ore and coal movements light. 
watching for railroad contracts. 


Toledo is still a quiet market and this condition is likely 
to prevail until the Lake coal starts moving more freely. 
The domestic market is slow but Kentucky and West Virginia 
coals are in some demand for threshing purposes; the large 
crops would indicate that this trade will be heavy when fully 
under way. Steam trade continues quiet. Prices on prac- 
tically all grades are running close to the list in actual sales 
although the listed quotations are low. 

Lake coal passing through here this season amounted to 
1,108,725 tons and the Canadian shipments amounted to 92,487 
tons. These figures show considerably less than a normal 
movement. Occasional small contracts are coming in from 
private individuals for summer coal and small institutions 
which are placing fair orders. Larger contracts will not be 
let until later in the summer although dealers are expecting 
some railroad orders of considerable size to come in at any 
time. 


Dealers anxiously 


COLUMBUS 


A slight improvement reported from most districts. 
steadier and the tone of the trade is better. 
reported. 


The trade reports a better feeling in the market with 
prospects for the future looming up brighter. This is due 
primarily to the disposition on the part of West Virginia 
operators to hold their coal for higher quotations and not 
sacrifice it in Ohio markets. For the past few months there 
has been much cheap coal in Ohio and prices have been cut 
ruthlessly. But operators are now going slower and as a 
result a greater steadiness is noted on all sides. 

The steam trade is still rather slow as manufacturing is 
improving very slowly. It is true that factories making 
war munitions have all they can do but other lines of manu- 
facturing are slow, Buying off the open market still prevails. 
In many cases where contracts have been renewed a conces- 
sion in price is required. Railroads are taking a fair amount 
of fuel. ° 


Prices 
Some stocking 
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In domestic lines there is not much activity noted. Some 
stocking of the fancy grades such as Pocahontas, splints and 
white ash is reported but the movement is not yet general. 
There is practically no stocking of Hocking, though some 
Pomeroy coal is being bought for stocking purposes. The 
retail trade is slow although prices are generally maintained 
at former levels. Dealers are not inclined to sell at low 
figures, being content to wait for better conditions. Retail 
stocks are only fair. 

Lake trade is showing some increase although some of the 
large companies will not start shipments until after July 1. 
Docks in the Northwest are still congested and the interior 
movement is limited. Many operators are loath to invest 
money in Lake shipments without brighter prospects. Char- 
tering of boats is not very active. 

Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity. 


Week Ended 4 
District May May May June 
15 22 29 5 











——Week Ended 


May 
15 


District May May June 
22 29 


5 


Hocking Cambridge. 35 30 85 35 
Valley... 25 25 30 30 Massillon... 40 35 35 35 
Jackson.... 25 25 20 20 Eastern O. .. 5 15 25 
Pomeroy 
Bend 50 50 45 50 


Crooksville. 25 30 35 35 
Prices in the Ohio field are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump.............> $1.45 SIO edn nat tae 4 
Tuch snd A qQuanten. se se oe 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch............ 1e2o 1.30 125 
OWE 10-5 RAE s Dae ee Puke eS 1.15 1,25 1,15 
Mine=runiee sahara se ckeu 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ .70 .75 .65 
Cosracislack#t st see none toe .60 .70 65 


CLEVELAND 
Lack of Lake orders has curtailed the shipment of fine 
coal, but not sufficient to have a marked effect on current 
prices. Lake shipments falling behind. 


Eastern Ohio mines are shipping a little coal into this 
market. Slack is selling at $1.50 to $1.55, mine-run at $1.85 to 
$1.90 and three-quarter at $1.95 to $2. These are current spot 
prices from local operators, and except on mine-run and 
three-quarter would not hold good for shipment. It would 
be impossible to place an order for five to ten cars a day 
of No. 8 fine coal at anything like these prices and probably 
such an order would be very hard to place as the operators 
=have no outlet for their coarse coal. 

The ruling prices on fine coal this week are $1.55 to $1.60. 
Youghiogheny operators have had Lake shipments curtailed 
and are holding their prices a little more firmly. Fairmont 
is comparatively easy. 

Lake shipments fell off during May as compared with a 
year ago. Lake Superior shipments in May 1915 totaled 
248,110 tons of anthracite and 1,248,447 tons of bituminous as 
compared with 248,694 tons of anthracite and 1,903,425 tons 
of bituminous last year. All of the larger shippers took very 
much less coal to June 1 than a year ago. A few of the 
shippers ran ahead of last year, but their docks are filled 
now and they are putting in stop orders. 

In domestic coals there is plenty of smokeless mine-run, 
but a shortage of prepared sizes. The operators cannot take 
eare of the fine coal. The Lakes are not furnishing the out- 
let this year and are not likely to until about Aug. 1. 

Prices for shipments are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
USUMP. &,torsravee os Sone Ca? Sita tnee | este ee) ass 
Lump; ins. .4 ena ae $2.20 $2.00 $1.85@1.90 $1.95 
PPG oun reuee tis AU, By OUR ECS Gy Soh sab ep ee eel, ae re ae Pe re 
Mine run.......2.65@2.70 2.10 1.85 1.80@1.85 1.85@1.90 
Slack. vik en Meee 1.65 1.60 1.60@1.65 1.50@1.55 


CINCINNATI 
Sluggishness in all quarters. 
improved. 


Steam contracting has not 


Even smokeless coals are beginning to feel the depression 
despite the relatively small supply and the active demand 
which nearly always keeps these in first-class shape. The 
tendency toward economy among consumers has also had its 
effect upon smokeless coal and there is a disposition to substi- 
-tute a cheaper coal. Splint is dragging, as are all other 
bituminous coals, simply because demand is lacking. The 
Lake movement is very sluggish. <A better feeling in the 
steel industry, caused by the consumption of plants handling 
war orders, is the most encouraging feature of the current 
situation. 

LOUISVILLE 

Mines continue on short time and steam market is softer. 

Heavy river shipments. 


The mines generally are running on short time and are 
expected to continue so until July, when it is hoped that 
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the domestic stocking movement will increase the demand. 
The steam coal market is softer, due to the supplies of slack 
resulting from increased operations to supply the Lake trade. 
There is a considerable accumulation of steam sizes in the 
larger towns. 

Sales of the last ten days have been on the basis of from 
$1.40 to $1.85 for block coals of best grades; $1.10 to $1.35 
for egg coals; 60 to 75c. and 40 to 50c. for nut and slack, all 
prices f.o.b. mines. 

Large tows of coal from Pittsburgh are reaching here on 
the Ohio River bound for New Orleans. The boats have had 
some trouble due to heavy fogs and have found it necessary 
to tie up over night on some occasions. The “Sprague,” with 
1,250,000 bu in 52 barges, has passed into the Mississippi 
River being attended by the harbor boat “Wash Gray.” 


BIRMINGHAM 


Many large contracts made, 
Operators optimistic. 


Steam business improved. 
Lump coal shows some betterment. 


With the closing of contracts aggregating over one million 
tons of steam coal during the past week, business in this 
district has taken a decided boost on this grade. While 
some of this tonnage is simply on a “re-contract” basis, about 
100,000 tons of it is new business for the district, or at least 
these mines have not had it for over seven years. 

Operators are planning to increase their tonnage, and 
improvements over the entire district are being made prepara- 
tory to doing a iarge business. New mines are being opened 
up, while those that have been closed are cleaning up and 
some have already resumed operations. Lump coal shows 
an improvement over last week, and if the volume of business 
during the balance of the month is on the same basis as the 
first five days, the tonnage will far surpass that of May. 
Prices, however, are remaining stationary, and no change 
is looked for, for some time. Blacksmith coal is in a satis- 
factory condition. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Large inquiry suddenly appeared for second-half furnace 
coke. Higher prices expected shortly. Labor shortage antici- 
pated after moderate increase in pr>duction., 


Inquiry has suddenly appeared in volume for furnace coke 
for the second half of the year. There is definite inquiry for 
about 40,000 tons a month, and tentative inquiry for about 
half as much more. About two-thirds of the tonnage in 
prospect is for furnaces now idle but which are expected to 
get into blast by about July 1. There is no rush about getting 
idle furnaces in blast, the interest of furnacemen in the coke 
market being rather premature because there are signs that 
prices will advance after a little more coke has been disposed of. 
Production and shipments in the Connellsville region, about 
315,000 tons at last report, show a gain of over 50% over the 
December average, and well posted men assert that the limit 
is 350,000 or possibly 375,000 tons, before a labor shortage is 
encountered. We quote furnace coke at $1.50 for spot, $1.60 
for June and $1.75 for second half, and foundry at $2@2.40 for 
prompt and $2.20@2.40 for twelvemonth contracts, depending 
on grade, all per net ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 29 at 316,- 
890 tons, an increase of 10,199 tons, and shipments at 315,523 
tons, an increase of 10,476 tons. 


Buffalo—The trade in coke has not changed of late and it 
could not well be more dull. Some of the more active coal 
salesmen are saying that the tone is better than it was, and 
they are looking for a material improvement shortly. Every- 
body is hopeful, but confidence is confined to the few. The 
price of coke remains on the basis of $4.15 for best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry and $3.15 for stock coke. 


Chicago—The market on domestic sizes has been weak, 
but the foundry coke trade seems to be looking up somewhat. 
Prices have been steady for furnace and foundry use as fol- 
lows: Byproduct, $4.55@4.75; Connellsville, $4.60@4.75; Wise 
County, $4.50@4.65; gas coke, $3.65@3.75; furnace, $4.50@4.75. 


St. Louis—There is considerable speculation as to the factor 
that the St. Louis Elkhorn Byproduct Coke Co. is going to be 
in the market. The $2,000,000 plant of the M. W. Warren Coke 
Co. at Carondelet has been completed and put in blast. The 
company is exploiting its product extensively and urging its 
cheapness, efficiency and smokelessness. The daily capacity 
of the vlant is to be 750 tons. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Sluggishness still prevails but the undertone is stronger. 
Sereenings slightly easier. Anthracite still moving slowly. 

General quietness still continues, although cooler weather 
has had the effect of stimulating increased orders for domestic 
sizes. The feeling prevails that the uncertainties of the past 
three months are about over and that an upturn has begun 
which will gain considerable headway by the end of the 
current month. There is more of a disposition on the part of 
retailers and manufacturing enterprises to take larger ton- 
nages and some standing orders on the coarse sizes have been 
increased. 

Screenings have been softer showing an average decline 
of 10c. per ton but this condition is only temporary, as 
several large producers have no fine coal to offer on the open 
market. On of the more important public service corpora- 
tions has just recently made inquiries for prices covering 
screening” to be shipped during the next two weeks, which 
should have the effect of stiffening quotations. The railroads 
continue to give minimum weekly orders for current needs, 
but the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. placed a large 
storage order with the Franklin and Williamson County 
operators this week at $1.15 for lump and egg. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The dull period of the year is at hand and market is unusu- 
ally quiet. Better railroad consumption anticipated next 
month, 


Prices are again about as low as they ever have been in 
this state. This is the season when they are at the bottom 
every year, but the prolonged restrictions of industrial and 
commercial activities have kept the demand unusually low. 
Keen competition adds further complications but the general 
tone of the market is steady. Screenings can still be sold at 
the relatively good price of 85 to 90c. and mine-run at $1.10 to 
$1.20, but prices are made under these. Some mines having 
screenings contracts to fill are making concessions on lump 
coal and vice versa. 

The month of May was unusually cold in Indiana and the 
demand for domestic lump lasted much longer than usual, but 
June will be so warm that the consumption of domestic grades 
will be at the minimum. The coal industry will not feel the 
benefits from the increased railroad traffic caused by the mar- 
Keting of wheat and oats until about the middle of July. The 
demand from factories is about at the same level. 


ST. LOUIS 


Price cutting has demoralized the market but there is a 
slightly heavier demand and the outlook is more encouraging. 


Although the price-war continues among the Standard 
operators of the inner group and the cutting is reported to 
have been worse during the past week than at any time since 
the fight began, it is understood that new prices will be an- 
nounced next week and a start made toward a return to nor- 
mal. The quoted prices continue unchanged, 77%c. for 2-in. 
and 90c. for 6-in. on the Illinois Central and 77%c. for all 
sizes on the Louisville & Nashville, but some sales were made 
for 75c. on contracts of considerable size. It is reported that 
a few sales were made as low as 70c., but this is doubted. 
The Carterville operators have kept out of the trouble and are 
holding up their prices. 

In spite of the demoralization resulting from this price 
war, there is a perceptible improvement in the general tone 
of the market. The demand was larger for all grades the last 
half of May than in the six weeks preceding, due to a gradual 
improvement in the industrial situation. The increase has not 
been great but it has been sufficient to encourage the operators 
and dealers. 
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CHICAGO 


Mining operations continue much restricted. 
satisfactory, particularly on Kentucky grades. 


Franklin County operations have been averaging a little 
over two days’ working time per week. Screenings have been 
stronger from this district and have been selling as high as 
$1.10 per ton. Colder weather caused an increase of orders 
for domestic sizes, but this demand was only of a temporary - 
nature. The Williamson County operators are in the same 
condition as their neighbors, and are closing down the mines 
or diverting their tonnage entirely to the steam trade. The 
producers in Franklin and Williamson County fields are still 
adhering closely to their organized effort to maintain prices 
notwithstanding market demands do not improve as fast as 
anticipated. 


Prices are not 


June 12, 1915 


There is no demand for domestic sizes from the Harris- 
burg district, but screenings and steam lump for railroad use 
have shown increased activity. 

The market for Springfield coal has been without any ap- 
preciable change during the last week. Screenings from this 
district have been slightly softer. 

The Indiana situation has not undergone any marked 
change recently. The demand still continues at a low stage, 
and it is noticeable that shipments are now falling behind 
last year. Dealers are contracting for very little tonnage, 
and the building trade strikes in Chicago have helped to 
reduce shipments. 

Prices on Kentucky grades are uneven, and mostly at an 
extremely low level. A few cars of consignment coal have 
again been sacrificed at disturbing prices. Demurrage coal is 
sold as much as 60c. per ton below list prices. 

Anthracite trade is very dull, and few orders have been 
thus far placed for June shipment. It is evident that anthra- 
cite buying in the West this year is going to be delayed until 
mid-summer or later. 


Williamson and Knox and 


Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump...... $1.25@1.35 Sy 25 $1.35@1.40 $1.40@1.50 $1.25@1.35 
Steam lump 1,25 15@1., 25 1.25 1.10@1.25 1.15@1.25 
FB mt mene Re ane 1.20@1.30 1.15@1.30 ike 

Mine-run. ne 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 Sey 
N ine-run 1.10@1.25 00@1.10 .95(1.10 .80@1.10 .85@1.10 
ole ror 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15 
ag a 1.40 oh of: 1.50 ie hae 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 Bes 1.60 dees 
Mati e occas el. 1.00@1.05 .95@1.15 .90@1.10 
No. Lnut.. 1.25@1.35 oh es: zis eae 
No. 2nut.. 1.15@1.35 wath Aer fe. Wale 
Sereenings.. .80@ .90 -80@ .85 .75@ .80 .75@ .85 -75@ .80 
N. Riv. & 
Harrisburg IE. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.15@1.35 $1.70@1.90 $1.50@1.60 $1.35@1.50 
4 Sea 1.25 1.15@1.25 ame Ae a oe 
Mine-run.. 1.00@1.15 eve 1.00@1.25 15@1.25 obitee 
figg.. 1.15@1.25 .95@1.10 1.60@1.70 1.50 1.25@1.40 
No. 1 nut... 1.25@1.40 es as shaun fel 1.15@1.25 
No. 2 nut.. 1.25@1.35 Hey 
Screenings. . .80@ .90 
Seana beenens ema negn OR Poenew cas oust nsUA TER GA COREAEAAOORANIASGUSUCENRYUUCOLEDAEEUCTLAUUUAEGENESSUSESKARAUNOUTTOCU Ge GHOROENEPCEAUAAQOTTARENDCgRNEADYasypeubtCeteesesanuaceenednotrnrsatetres 
? PRODUCTION AND TRANSe : 
: PORTATION STATISTICS : 
ee odes anemetiguianneniudl priusiuainardoninifudesaounnsavnnsumnid 


‘ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Anthracite shipments for May and the first five months 
of 1914-15 were as follows: 











May - -—— 5 Months 
1915 1914. 1915 19 
Phila. & Reading........ 962,986 1,202,679 4,566,860 5,086,832 
oct Neag ae OOS ae 1,273,106 1,249,218 5,311,595 4,829,093 
Ment Re IN aie alsa es 749,820 782,889 3,189,722 3,549,573 
Del. Lack. & West....... 851,545 901,596 3,680,209 3,656,638 
Dele Hadson;. 2.0". -..:.... 677, 108 663,648 3,105,898 2,754,627 
a rage fe anaes 3 las/ehsb baie Bw 6 508,272 579,869 2,523,264 2,746,436 
Me Race eene She 610,305 702,892 3,053 993 3,251,852 
Ont. GEA WIGSLOTIN ce + oss s 164,819, 198,762 $53,661 940,552 
US SEE oe alate Ve ore. Sep 5,797,961 6,281,553 26,279,202 26,815,603 


Stocks at Tidewater May 31 were 751,617 tons. 


EXPORTS BY DISTRICTS 


May exports by districts and states were as follows: 


Districts Anthracite Bituminous Coke 

Maine and New Hampshire.......... 48 ie SS ae 
RPM INCU ie Gry ieee acs ck 643 193,293 418 
TOES 8 clon) Sy ie ee eel SI oe i oe 19,364 2,966 40 
(td ile CU Ere a SS eer ena 6,169 COLO 7-9 ey one e |. 
OFVOMMODE Riis. skews es hire om, FSlTuoe 200 A gee 
CEE 2 ede Ry a BIE ae oe ao 448,329 994 
Sule leseies ENE PE COR nn. Tot Fist ccs) | Wines ete S61 Ses 
DN OIELO ATION sie ces gk a Bale ois cide 8 we 15 861 5 
ARR Pee sh os a SA kes ye ae aya 4,004 18 
(ELD SMe tas alart tary, scpd, rw sot ies WN Ms sich 20,247 9,312 
OER TCS 2 Reet Aan Sipe gata ti te ey OO em are it. 
AGM EIN em) ee er ek aes | Ne ears TOG, meee ise 
MMP ENSIRGO A Sot. 2s, « wei aloe ry ale LS cre 16 
‘Southern California.............-... 2 18 oy 
MUREBTRINAWN A ee hen Che Sls Spee 8 lesion wl 1,175 2,093 
Thy he: (oR a try adhae OOo Byra, A Pane en 249,196 156,539 35,908 
TET oy a re ae ee eae 271 2,770 164 
Duluth and Superior................ 53 2,705 60 
LTE aie ee Se lS ae, er ee Bee Ae 34,506 5,025 
BL ety Teak an Be 5 ie ne Ae 10,500 139,484 169 
EROORUET IMG SIMs cee Netiuaicry ate oaitece ares 51,786 18,718 357 
Babe, Let ROTICO Dy. = Cae oo arnls wie kW 114,413 25,080 1,434 
WMTIROTEE Aen era yt. MR lanier oh sual’? 1,066 214 100 

4a A i ore ee ee 453,527 1,112,668 56,113 

Bunker Coal 
Customs Districts April May 

I OP ee er te, 5 clei ve lane hy ale prehnoe a 1 8% 267,104 266,826 
RIC SWANS te Es ket te cee Abst Oe Satish esis ee 32,948 34,600 
Maryland (Baltimore) 35,265 60,783 
ne Re ee CeO TP ee ee 120,357 172,012 
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RATE DECISIONS 


I. C. C, Nos, 6381, 6504, 6570, 6573, 6603, 6615, 6616, 6624, 
6631, 6765, 6874. Lake line applications under Panama Canal 
Act. 

Upon applications of certain railroads under the Panama 
Canal act for an extension of time during which their interest 
in the operation of certain boat lines plying on the Great 
Lakes might be continued; Held: 

1. That the physical fact of ports of call being served in 
common by the boats and the paralleling rails of the owning 
railroad establishes a case of competition existing between 
the owning railroad and its boat line. 

2. That the case is the same where the railroad entity 
which owns the boat line also owns, through stock control, 
another railroad entity, or is an integral part of a system 
of railroad whose paralleling rails serve ports of call in 
common with the boats. 

3. That where an owning railroad is a party to through 
all-rail routes or a member of ‘fast freight lines” or an 
association of railroads owning boat lines whose function is 
to keep the operation of their boat lines from interfering with 
the rail operations, the interest it thus maintains in common 
with the rail carriers whose rails do compete with its boat 
line is such an interest as the act provides against, and that 
it is possible for such an owning railroad to compete with 
its boat line for traffic, within the meaning of the act. 

4. That the purpose of the Panama Canal act was to pre- 
serve to the common interest of the people, free and unfet- 
tered, the ‘water roadbed” via the Panama Canal. Also to 
restore all the water routes of the country to the same 
condition of freedom from domination that would reduce their 
usefulness as a natural means of transportation. 

5. That Congress has decreed that there shall be a restora- 
tion of conditions which prevailed when railroads had no 
interest in and exercised no control over the boat lines 
plying upon the country’s water routes. The inquiry in these 
cases is, Is the joint operation of these boat lines such as 
to make of them an exception? 

6. That upon the respective records herein concerned, none 
of the several existing specified services by water is being 
operated in the interest of the public or is of advantage to 
the convenience or commerce of the people within the mean- 
ing of the act, and that an extension of the respective interests 
of the petitioners therein will prevent, exclude, and reduce 
competition on the great lakes. The application of each of 
the petitioners herein is therefore denied, effective Dec. 1, 1915. 


GSA EERE RE PRR LAURSEN SAND ELAR EERE UATE va Pave PARAPDETSAAL PAYED EG FORESRPORESEEAET CLIUA POELE ESOP EA IES UR ROOALALS FES ALERQATUERIENACELSAONS LAS AEROS COED NO PEDO OAOPULEL SEDO es 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


HOUASRAUEUANOAACOUUONAUACLONECUUNOUUNCNCOROUTOOOOOOETEEOEEE LCE CUCU CECE LECTED 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Market quiet. Italian business stimulates the trade. Great 
uncertainty prevails regarding licenses for export shipments. 

There is at present a rather quiet tone in most markets, 
owing to various causes, including the decline in demand for 
house descriptions, holiday influences, and the restrictive 
effects of the export regulations. The intervention of Italy 
in the war has afforded some stimulus in certain quarters, 
for the license order will no longer apply to Italian ship- 
ments, and her requirements are well known to be large. 
In other directions the effects of the export order have been 
distinctly weakening to the market. The principle on which 
the licenses are granted is no nearer being known than at 
the outset, and is the subject of much criticism. A good deal 
of confusion arises from the fact that licenses are granted 
very readily in some instances, while in others, although 
the coal may be of the same quality and for substantially 
the same destination, permission to ship is refused. The 
awkwardness of the situation is self-evident.—“The Iron and 
Coal Trades Review.” 
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May 28—There is a good demand but supplies are scarce 
and prices are rising. Quotations are approximately as 


follows: 

Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $7.92@8.04 
Best seconds............ Nominal Pe dondercse thea chek eres 7.80@7 .92 
Seconds, w/e nese $8.40@8.64 Best Cardiff smalls...... 5.16@5.40 
Best dry coals.......... 8.40@8.88 Cargo smalls........... 4.44@4. 56 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Outward chartering is more active but restricted 
by tho difficulty in obtaining adequate coal supplies. Rates 
are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar... cneeer ba? US) SINGER: « % . sass $7.56 St. Vincent....... $4.56 


Marseilles........ 4.83 Alexandria.. .. 6.00 Rio de Janeiro.... 6.60 
Algiera. s.sch< tera SOLO Ors PAlda. leeks 5.28 Monte Video..... 6.00 
Genoa. <cccuv ene 0 eee aes) PAIMAP. ho we 4.32 River Plate...... 6.24 


Note—These quotations are based on an exchange rate of 
24c. to one shilling. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 

For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the Con- 
tracts-to-Be-Let Section on Page 18. 


*#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared: 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
541 Dept. of Public Wks. Toronto Ont. 1004 
689 H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. Chicago, Ill. 250?b 877 
695 Brand Brewing Co. Chicago Ill. 8b 877 
697 Rosenbaum Bros. Chicago Tl. 150b 877 
758 Hospital Bd. Springfield Ohio 955 
765 Board of Education Martinsburg W. Va. 7 956 
768 Government Washington D.C. 4000b 956 
782 Bd. of Water Comrs. White Plains N. Y. 1000b 1005 
787 Bd. of Hospitals Springfield Ohio 1005 
807 Michigan Agricultural : : 

College East Lansing Mich. 9000b 1006 


a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. 1 Cars per month. 


2 Per week. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 

+No. 432—Minneapolis, Minn.—Bids on this contract (pp. 
626, 707), which provides for furnishing the Board of Educa- 
tion with coal during the ensuing year, will be received until 
2 p.m., June 15. <All bids must be accompanied by certified 
checks for $1000. Specifications may be viewed at the office 
of tne Business Superintendent. Address Business Supt. Geo. 
F. Womrath, 301 City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


+No. 672—Charleston, S. C.—Bids on this contract (p. 836), 
which provides for furnishing the Lighthouse Department 








changes were: Zone 1—2236 tons of egg coal instead of 3038 
tons. Zone 3—1041 tons of egg instead of 1191 tons; 390 tons 
of broken instead of 500 tons, and 285 tons of buckwheat 
No. 2 instead of 450 tons. Zone 5—12,000 tons of buckwheat 
No. 3 instead of 11,100 tons. Zone 18—1390 tons of stove 
instead of 1290 and 1760 tons of pea instead of 1560 tons. 
Zone 20—2100 tons of mine-run instead of 2900 tons. Address 
Secy. F. R. Leach, Central Purchasing Committee, Room 1126 
Municipal Bldg., New York City. 


+No. 720—Baltimore, Md.—This contract (p. 916), which 
provides for furnishing the local Lighthouse Inspector with 
coal during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, has been 
recommended for award as follows: Notti~cham & Wrenn, 
Inec., item 1, $885; item 2, $1180; item 8, $3100; item 10, $758; 
total, $5923. Norfolk Coal & Ice Co., item 3, $110.50; item 7, 
$1120; total, $1230.50. Henry T. Hidden, item 4, $1982.50; item 
5, $464.10; total, $2446.60. O. W. Guy Co., item 6, $8505. B. 
Nicoll & Co., item 9. $7504. The gross amount involved in the 
contract is $25,609.10. Address Lighthouse Inspector, Balti- 
more, Md. 


No, 752—Washington, D. C.—Bids on this contract (p. 


917), which provides for furnishing the United States with 
coke under Schedule 8287, were as follows: 


Tons.. —100—— 250 4000? 120 500 1000 800 4502 
Debevoise, “Ander- 

ROD OG. cee cee $5.84 et 49 ee 60 eae 00 he 44°$4.70 
Ernest Law & Co. .... ea ie 5.30 7.404 
Lynah & Read.... .... ; sats) phetisl. Deohe. | aoe epee 4a 
Cowden Coke Co.. .... PET Gn Fee 
Marshall - Matlack 

Co. . 5.90 4.56 6.00 .... $4.09 4.29 4.20 4.89 $5.80 
Moreland Coke Co. 6.50 6.50 6.00 |... 4.65 4.55 4.65 2. eee 
Benj. Nicoll...... 6.30 6.35 6.00 4.30 4.30 4.40 
Pocahontas Coke 

GO: . bel 4.75 
Jas. Pierpoint & S. 

Os. Jon seis bee OLOU Ose Gree 4.50 4.60 4.60 
Parkinson C. & C. 

Co. seee ewe Swees LOZO! . ci 9 tics) cree er 
E. B. Townsend C. 

Co. ere 5.18 aed S57 ds hur Ee De 
John Wills. eee ey & Ree 4.60 4.60 4.90 6.60 

» Bushels. ? Cupola coal. * Also $4 05. * Also $7.50. 

Address Paymaster-Gen. of the Navy Samuel McGowan, 


Washington, D. C. 

+No. 753—Irvington, N, J.—All of the five bids submitted 
on this contract (p. 917), which provides for furnishing the 
local schools with coal, were exactly the same, being $6 per 
ton for stove and $4.40 for pea. Address Secy. William A. 


with coal, have been received as follows: Sherman, Board of Education, Irvington, N. J. 
Consumers Coal Co. Wm. Johnson & Co. 

Item Tonnage Coal Ton Gross Cents* Ton Gross Cents* Coal 
j eked koe 2500 Clinchfield $3.90 $9,750.00} 127 $3.98 $9,950.00 12.9 Stonega 
1A 2500 Pocahontas 4.75 11,875.00+ 14.6 4.81 12,025.00 14.6 Pocahontas 
Di hi Becht 1000 Clinchfield _ 4.10 rafeites 13.3 4.16 4,160.00 13.5 Stonega 
Dae 1000 Pocahontas 4.95 4,950.00 15.2 5.05 5,050.00 15.3 Pocahontas 
OS erateee 175 Stove MGS 1,356.25 7.85 1,373.75 Miss Stove 

* Cents per 1,000,000 B.t.u. +Bids indicated thus have been recommended to be eecented: 

+-No,. 678—New Brunswick, N. J.—Bids on this contract w 4 
(p. 876), which provides for furnishing the local Board of Ne Business 
Education with its coal requirements during the ensuing No. 816—Steubenville, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received 
year, were received until 8 p.m. June 4. Bids were requested until noon June 14 for furnishing the local Water-Works De- 


on 300 tons of egg coal, 100 tons of stove, 200 tons of pea or 
buckwheat and 300 tons of bituminous. Address William H. 
Benedict, Supply Committee, Bd. of Edu., New Brunswick, 
Nid: 


+ No. 693—Madison, Wis.—About 40 separate proposals from 
17 different coal companies have been submitted on this con- 
tract (p. 877), which provides for furnishing the University 
with its fuel requirements during the ensuing year. Tests of 
the various coals are now being conducted, and if these prove 
satisfactory, the contract will be awarded to D. E. McMillan 
& Bros., of Chicago. The tonnage involved aggregates 4000 
tons of Nos. 2 and 3 screened coal at $2.70 per ton and 1600 
tons of %-in. screenings at $2.20 per ton. Address Bus. Mer. 
H. J. Thorrkelson, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


+No. 706—New York—Bids on this contract (pp. 877, 915, 
955, 1004), were reopened at noon, June 11. There were 
nearly 25 changes made in the original tonnages of the first 
Specifications, aggregating 8834 tons. The total number of 
tons bid on was 233,359 instead of 242,193. The principal 


partment with coal during the fiscal year beginning on that 
day. The coal must be clean and free from slate, and price 
quoted should be f.o.b. Alikanna Station, on the Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh R.R. All bids must be accompanied by a certified 
check for $200. Address Dir. of Pub. Service James P. Garvin, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


No. 817—Chieago, Ill.—The Barrett Varnish Co. will be in 
the market about July 15 for three cars of Pocahontas mine- 
run. Address Purchasing Agent, Barrett Varnish Co., Chicago, 
Til. 


+No. S18S—Moline, Ill—The Board of Education at this 
place will contract some time in July for about 2500 tons of 
lump coal. The business is let on competitive bids, and the 
present contract is being filled at $3.40 per ton. Address 
Chn. Supply Com. H. S. Bennett, Reliance Bldg., Moline, Ill. 

#*No. 819—Austin, Tex.—Sealed bids will be received until 
10 a.m. June 21 for furnishing the state charitable institutions 
with a three to twelve months’ supply of coal beginning 
Sept. 1. Address State Pur. Agt. George Leavy, Austin, Tex. 


June 12, 1915 


+No,. 820—Indianapolis, Ind.—The State Government will 
receive sealed bids until 11 a.m., June 12, for furnishing the 
State House with coal during the ensuing year. Specifications 
can be inspected on application. Address State Engineer, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


+No. 821—Cranston, R. I.—The Board of Contract and Pur- 
chase will receive bids until 8:15 p.m., June 14, for furnishing 
approximately 1000 tons of coal required by the various city 
departments. Complete details and specifications may be 
obtained on application. Address Clk. Daniel D. Waterman, 
Bd. of Contract and Purchase, City Hall, Cranston, R. I. 


No. S22—Providence, R. I.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 2:15 p.m., June 14, for furnishing the coal require- 
ments of the various city departments. Complete details, in- 
cluding specifications may be obtained on application. Ad- 
dress Clk. Wm. C. Pelkey, City Hall, Providence, R. I. 


+No. 8S23—Toronto, Can.—Sealed proposals will be received 
by the Canadian Government until June 12 for supplying the 
coal requirements at the Government buildings at Brockville, 
Cobourg, Hamilton, Kingston, London, Uimico, Penetangul- 
shene, Toronto, Whitley Hospital for the Insane, the Orillia 
Hospital for Feeble Minded, Woodstock Hospital for Epilep- 
tics, Mercer Reformatory, Toronto, Ontario Reformatory, 
Guelph, and Provincial Brick Plant, Uimico. Complete speci- 
fications may be had on application to the bursars of the 
respective institutions, or address the Provincial Secretary, 
Parliament Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


~ No. 824—Detroit, Mich.—The Board of Health will receive 
sealed proposals until June 12 for furnishing anthracite, egg, 
stove, and chestnut coal to the Tuberculosis Pavilion, Herman 
Kiefer Hospital, and such quantities of bituminous coal at the 
Administration Building, and the Board of Health Building as 
may be required during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 
Address Secy. John F. McKinlay, Bd. of Health, 223 St. Antoine 
St., Detroit, Mich. 

+No. 825—West Newton, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until 2:30 p.m., June 14, for furnishing the coal re- 
quired by the School, Street, Fire, Police, Charity and Library 
Departments of the city. Proposals may cover the entire 
supply, or be only for certain wards. All bids must be ac- 
companied by a certified check for $200, and a bond for $2000 
will be required. Bids must be submitted on forms which 
ean be obtained on application. Address Pub. Bldg. Comr. 
Walter R. Forbush, City Hall, West Newton, Mass. 


+No. 826—Detroit, Mich.—The fire commission at this place 
will receive bids until 2:30 p.m., June 14, for furnishing their 
coal requirements during the fiscal year beginning June 30. 
Specifications are on file at the office of the Secretary. Ad- 
dress Secy. George J. Finn, Detroit Fire Dept., Detroit, Mich. 














No. 827—Winnipezg, Manitoba, Can.—The Winnipeg Electric 
Ry. Co. will receive bids until noon, June 17, for supplying the 
company’s fuel requirements during the ensuing year. Com- 
plete details may be had on application. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Winnipeg Electric Ry. Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 


+No. 8S28—Grand Forks, N. D.—Sealed bids will be received 
at the University of North Dakota for furnishing approxi- 
mately 3000 tons of Youghiogheny, Hocking, Illinois or other 
screenings during the fiscal year, beginning July 1. Bids will 
be received until 10 a.m., June 12, and should be submitted on 
both the B.t.u. and the per ton basis. Specifications and 
proposal forms may be had on application. A certified check 
for $350 must accompany each proposal. Address Secy. J. W. 
Wilkerson, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 


+No. 8S29—Ann Arbor, Mich.—Bids will be received by the 
University of Michigan until noon, June 17, for furnishing 
approximately 18,500 tons of coal to be delivered during the 
year, beginning July 1. Complete specifications may be ob- 
tained on application. Address Secy. Shirley W. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





No. 830—Lebanon, Ind.—The common council will receive 
bids up to 7:30 p.m., June 14, for furnishing coal for the 
Lebanon waterworks for one year. Address City Clk. Wm. 
F. Smith, Lebanon, Ind. 


+No. 831—Portsmouth, Ohio—The Board of Education here 
will receive bids until noon, June 23, for furnishing coal 
approximately as follows: Smokeless or Pocahontas, 260 tons; 
mine-run, 1100 tons; lump, 20 tons. Bids are to cover cost of 
delivery to the several school buildings, delivery to be com- 
pleted by Aug. 14. All bids must be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check for 10% of the amount of the bid, and the suc- 
cessful bidder must give a bond of 50% of the amount of the 
contract. Address Clk. William C. Hazlebeck, Bd. of Edu., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


+No. 832—Johnstown, Peun.—Bids will be received some 
time in July for furnisning the local Board of Education with 
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approximately 3000 tons of the best quality mine-run coal, 
deliveries to be made as ordered by the janitor. On last year’s 
contract, the First and Second Districts were supplied at 
$1.88 per ton and the Third District at $1.53. The call for bids 
is advertised. Address Secretary, Board of Directors, 601 
Swank Bldg., Johnstown, Penn. 


+No, 8383—Jasper, Ind.—The Light and Water Department 
at this place will be in the market some time in July for 1800 
tons of bituminous coal, which is usually bought at $1.70 per 
ton delivered in the bins. The business is let on competitive 
bids. Address Supt. Joseph P. Kunkel, Jasper Electrie Light 





_& Water-Works, Jasper, Ind. 


No, 834—Albany, N. Y.—Bids will be received until 10 
a.m., June 14, for furnishing the State Armory with 225 tons 
of egg and 5 tons of chestnut coal. Address County Treas. 
Isaac La Grange, Albany, N. Y. 


+No. S35—Muskegon, Mich.—The Board of Education will 
be in the market some time in July for approximately 3000 
tons of various grades of coal. The call for bids is advertised 
and the business usually let to local dealers. Address Board 
of Education, Muskegon, Mich. 


+No. S36—Trenton, N. J.—The State Board of Education 
will receive bids until 10:30 a.m., June 12, for furnishing coal 
as follows: 250 tons buckwheat, 10 tons pea, 150 tons egg, 50 
tons stove, 10 tons bituminous. Specifications may be obtained 
on application. Address Department of Public Instruction, 
State Board of Education, Trenton, N. J. 


No. 837—Fulton, Mo.—The Water, Light and Power Plant 
at this place will be in the market some time during July 
for approximately 4000 tons of bituminous coal. The business 
is let on a competitive basis and is usually concluded at $2.60 
per ton. Address Supt. W. J. McCarrel, Municipal Water, 
Light & Power Plant, Fulton, Mo. 


+#No. 838—Joplin, Mo.—The Board of Education here will 
be in the market probably in July for 1000 to 1200 tons of a 
good grade of lump coal. The coal has usually been bought 
in the past from mining companies in carload lots, but will 
probably be purchased from local dealers during this year. 
From $2.90 to $3 per ton is the ruling price. The call for 
bids is advertised. Address Secretary, Board of Education, 
301 Miners Bank Bldg., Joplin, Mo. 


, ‘*No. 839—Hoboken, N. J.—The Board of Education re- 
ceived bids until 8 p.m., June 7, for furnishing about 5000 
tons of egg, nut, stove and pea coal each. Referring to the 
announcement in our contract No. 676 (Vol. 7, p. 876) to the 
effect that all the future requirements of Hoboken would be 
purchased through a central committee, it appears that the 
commissioners who determined upon this course have ex- 
ceeded their authority under the Walsh act, and that school 
contracts may not be included in this. Address Business Mer. 
R. A. Marnell, Bd. of Edu., Hoboken, N. J. 


+*No, 840—Newark, N. J.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until 3:15 p.m., June 17, for furnishing 
coal requirements during the ensuing year. Specifications 
may be had on application. Address Secy. R. D. Argue, Dept. 
of Supplies, Third Floor, City Hall, Newark, N. J. 


+No. S41—Chester, Penn.—The City Property Committee 
at this place will be in the market some time in July for ap- 
proximately 1200 tons of Lehigh coal. The call for bids is 
advertised and the contract made usually at about $6.20 per 
ton. Address Chn. of Property Com. W. L. Booth, 1013 Edg- 
mont Ave., Chester, Penn. 





+No. 842—Columbus, Ga.—Bids will be received until June 
15 to furnish 400 tons of coal suitable for use in school fur- 
naces, f.o.b. cars Columbus, Ga.; 300 tons are to be delivered 
before Sept. 1 and 100 tons to be delivered during the month 
of January, 1916. Prices are desired on both mine-run and 


nut coal. Address Supt. R. B. Daniel, Public Schools, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 
+No. 843—Columbus, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received 


until June 23 for furnishing and delivering coal to the Court 
House, Memorial Building, County Morgue and County In- 
firmary as may be directed. All of the coal is to be mine-run. 
The estimated amounts required are: Court House, 1200 tons; 
County Infirmary, 4000 tons; Memorial Building, 200 tons, and 
County Morgue, 15 tons. All coal for the County Infirmary 
is to be delivered on the infirmary switch of the Norfolk & 
Western in not less than carload lots. The County Commis- 
sioners reserve the right to reject any or all bids. Address 
Clk. John Scott, of the Bd. of County Comrs., Columbus, Ohio. 


+No, 844—Lexington, Ky.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market some time during the next month 
for its annual requirements of coal, amounting to about 1000 
tons. Screened lump coal is mostly used, and the price made 
is about $2.90 per ton, delivered to the schools as required, 
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The call for bids is advertised. Address Board of Education, 
Lexington, Ky. 

+No, 845—Washington, D, C.—Sealed bids will be received 
until noon, June 22, for furnishing 300 gross tons of bitum- 
inous splint coal to be delivered in carload lots, f.o.b., Navy 
Aéronautic Station, at such times as may be required during 
the fiscal year ending June 30. Address Navy Dept., Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Washington, D. C. 


No. 846—Camden, Ark.—The Arkansas Light & Power Co. 
at this place usually contracts during July for its annual re- 
quirements of coal, amounting to 230 tons of Arkansas slack. 
The coal is usually bought at $2.40 f.o.b. Camden. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Arkansas Light & Power Co., Camden, Ark. 


+No, 847—Monessen, Penn.—The School Board at this place 
will receive bids until June 15 for furnishing and delivering a 
good grade of mine-run coal to the various school buildings. 
Address Secy. C. H. Dills, Bd. of Edu., Monessen, Penn. 


+No. 848—Chicago, Ill.—The Board of Education will re- 
ceive bids until noon, June 16, for furnishing and delivering 
coal to the _ various 
schools and other 
buildings of the de- 
partment during the 
school year ending 
June 30, 1916. All pro- 
posals must be ac- 
companied by a certi- 
fied check for $200. 
Separate proposals are 
solicited for the new 
John Worthy School, 
which it is estimated 
will require 750 tons 
of bituminous lump. 
About 131,025 tons of 
bituminous coal of va- 
rious grades and sizes 
will be required, and 
3361 tons of anthra- 
cite. The estimated 
requirements of the 
various districts are 
given in the accom- 
panying table, and the 
limits of the districts 
are shown on the map 
herewith. The map, 
however, does not 
show the newly annexed Town of Clearing, in which it is es- 
timated that 120 tons of smokeless mine-run will be required. 
Address Secy. L. E. Larson, Bd. of Edu., Tribune Bldg., Chi- 
cago, I1l. 
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No. of 

Dis. Build- Egg Range Nut Total 
ings Lump M.R.' Nut Nut Screen. Total 
1 27 70) © 130° “9 ™ 200 8,600 1700 1000 .... 11,300 
2 16 15 217 5 237 4,000 cele 5.0 Gat Ute ee OUG 
3 27 ed 66 51 117 8,940 feiss Sito Jee, 2000 IG O40 
4 34 Vino 0139" St ea2o0 8,505 SDs cic he OOO ae OusSo 
5 31 Ranh 244 49 293 11,100 0 a Deore rs seme rel oi Dy (7g) 
6 24 90 206 27 323 4 GTO og he detetn cE DOO. OAL T 
7 38 aud, 5 138 196 334 14,405 HOO” OSS. “DOOM hana Loup 
8 41 bag 379 94 473 16,820" Wai. Wie 18002000 F 207126 
9 35 i 100 59 159 12,690 400 1500 ...« .... 14,590 
10 26 123 152 53 328 6,550 HOt) Ree 6,670 
11 23 1D ee lh0 Vase cos 6; 240 ene vee an 6, 240 
12 20 RE 128 19 147 5,140 . 2800 7,940 
13 6 50 45 6 101 T/OSOi aati vats SePeee tee 1,080 
14 20 Pay. 132 5 137 4,350 SO SO) oe 4,570 


1450 3330 4100 8300 130,275 








Totals 368 500 2216 645 
1 Smokeless mine-run. 


+No,. 849—Dorchester Center, Mass.—The State Hospital 
Trustees received bids until 10:30 a.m., June 11, for furnishing 
275 tons of anthracite coal. Address Henry Lafavour, Finance 
Com., Boston State Hospital Commission, Dorchester Center, 
Mass. 
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Contracts Awarded 


+No. 130—Lansing, Mich.—This contract (p. 357), which 
provides for furnishing the Local Board of Education with 
about 1700 tons of Pocahontas mine-run coal,. has been 
awarded to the Lansing Artificial Stone Co., at $3.70 per ton. 
This price is three cents per ton under that of the old con- 
tract. Address Secy. Sylvia L. Hunter, Supply Com., City Hall, 
Lansing, Mich. 


+No. 442—Minot, N. D.—This contract (p. 672), which pro- 
vides for furnishing Ward County with coal during the en- 
suing year, has been awarded to L, D. Colton, at $2.30 per 
ton for lignite coal. Address County Audr. L. J. Thompson, 
Minot, N. D. 
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No. 531—KFrankfort, Ky.—This contract (pp. 357, 748), 
which provides for furnishing the State Prison and the 
School of Reform with about 19,000 tons of coal, has been 
awarded to the Stearns Coal & Lumber Co. The contract for 
the State Reformatory covering 12,000 tons was let at 
$1.98 per ton, or 2c. less than the old contract, and the con- 
tract for the Reformatory covering 7000 tons was let at $2.08 
per ton, or 12c. less than the original contract. Because 
of the uncertainty regarding the decision of the Interstate 
Gommerce Commission on freight rates, West Virginia oper- 
ators were eliminated from consideration in the contract. 
Address State Prison Commission, Frankfort, Ky. 


+No. 588—Everett, Mass.— This contract (pp. 749, 918). 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with its coal requirements has been awarded as follows: J. 
E. Lewis & Co., egg, stove and nut, $6.38; New River bitu- 
minous, $4.63. Metropolitan Coal Co., screenings, $3.65. Ad- 
dress Chn. of Com. on Fuel Charles Manser, High School 
Bldg., Everett, Mass. 

No. 597—Columbus, Ohio—This contract (p. 794), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
coal during the ensuing year, has been awarded as follows: 
Franklin Builders Supply Co., 8000 tons of Hocking two-in. 


lump, $2.34. Homer C, Gill, 500 tons of Pocahontas lump, ° 
$3.07%. All bids for the Crestview school building were 
rejected, and the board given authority to purchase the 


supply for this building wherever it desires. Address Chn. 


Bd. of Edu. E. B. McFaddin, Columbus, Ohio. 


+No. 659—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 836), 
which provides for furnishing the local Lighthouse Depart- 
ment with coal requirements during the fiscal year, June 30, 
has been awarded to J. H. Weaver & Co., at $2.65 per ton. 
The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp. bid $2.60; J. Tatnall 
Lea & Co., $2.74; Coale & Co., $2.74 and $2.89. Charles Warner 
Co. was awarded the contract for the light stations and 
tenders at $5.90 for stove coal, and $6.05 for nut. Address 
Lighthouse Inspector, Philadelphia, Penn. 


No. 813—Boston, Mass.—This contract (p. 1006), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Stone & Webster Co. with 15,000 tons 
of New River or Pocahontas mine-run coal for shipment at 
one of the lower Lake ports, has been awarded to the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. Address Purch. Agt. R. E. Hamilton, 
Stone & Webster Co., 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Contract Notes 


New Orleans, La.—The Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. and the 
R. B. Hyams Coal Co., of New Orleans, were lowest bidders on 
the United States plant coal contract, at the Naval Station, 
Algiers, La., and Burwood, La. The bids have been forwarded 
to the Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. C. This contract 
has attracted considerable attention since Mar. 29, and every 
company in New Orleans was competing on it. 


Olympia, Wash.—The Durham Colleries Co., of Tacoma, has 
been awarded the contract for 2000 long tons of coal to be 
furnished the Western Washington Hospital for Insane at a 
price of $3.18 per ton. This supply is expected to last six 
months. 


Italy—A business man in Italy informs an American con- 
sular officer that he desires to receive quotations from deal- 
ers in bunker coal. 


+Kearney, N. J.—The Board of Education here awarded 
the contract for its fuel supply during the ensuing year to 
the S. Smith Coal Co. The contract includes 200 tons of 
anthracite stove, 240 tons of egg and 275 tons of nut. The 
price quoted was $5.85 per ton for delivery previous to July, 
and $6.30 per ton for delivery from then until April, 1916. 


Elmira, N. Y.—On the bids for furnishing the county 
with coal during the coming year, B. Yenger was the lowest 
at $5.75 per ton previous to September, and $6 thereafter. 
Over 17 bids were received on the contract. 


Spain—A business man in Spain informs an American 
consular officer that he desires to represent American export- 
ers of coal. Correspondence may be in English. 


Wilmington, Del.—The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp. 
has been awarded the contract for supplying the Lighthouse 
Tender (Iris) with coal at $2.60 per ton. J. Tatnall Lea & 
Co. bid $2.75 and $2.64, and Charles Warner Co. bid $3.05. 


Duluth, Minn.—The City Government at this place has 
rejected all bids submitted for furnishing their coal require- 
ments during the year beginning July 1, on the ground that 
inferior coal is always supplied on the contract. The Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. bid $12,500 on approximately 3000 tons. The 
city believes that they pay as much on a contract as they 
would by purchasing in the open market, and under the latter 
condition they would be able to get considerable competition 
from local dealers. 
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New York Edison Co.’s Storage Yard at Shady Side, N.J 





Buying—C OAL AG E—Section Vol. 7, No. 25 


Barsteel Locomotive Advantages— 
Satisfied Users 


Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel Locomotive 


A few of the users of Barsteel Locomotives 


Algoma Coal & Coke Co. Mead Pocahontas Coal Co. Lilley Coal & Coke Co. 
Baker-Whiteley Coal Co. Shade Creek Coal Co. Loup Creek Collieries Co. 
Clover Fork Coal Co. Standard Coal Co. Loyal Hanna Coal & Coke 
Duquesne Coal & Coke Co. Tierney Mining Co. Co. 
Glen Alum Coal Co. Verner Coal & Coke Co. Mount Carbon Co. 
John Lochrie Coal Co. Vulcan Coal Co. S. J. Patterson Pocahontas 
Knickerbocker Smokeless Welch Coal & Coke Co. en 
Coal Co. Wilbur Coal Mining Co. Pemberton Fuel Co. 
Lehigh Val ey Coal Co. Ashland Coal Co. Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Long Flame Coal Co. Berwind-White Coal Mining — Sesser Coal Co. 
Lower Vein Coal Co. Co. Sharon Coal & Coke Co. 
New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co. Stonegap Colliery Co. 
Consolidated CollieriesCo. Fire Creek Coal & Coke Co. | United Coal Co. 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal = Houston Coal & Coke Co. Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
& Iron Co. Kimball Pocahontas Coal on 
Poston Consolidated Coal Gor Warrior Coal Co. 
Co. Lanark Coal Co. E. E. White Coal Co. 


Ask any of them-—They all like Barsteel 


Address either company for full information. 


The BaldwinLocomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Barsteel the frame that won’t Break 
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SIN! 


By the Business Manager 


HEN Columbus dis- 

\) \ covered America, he found 

an uncultivated, unprofit- 

able sweep of country inhabited by 

savages and animals. He went back 

to Europe and advertised the new 
country—and now look at us! 


If a product is advertised successfully 
continuously, it’s a good product. 


M. BUXMAN, the Brooklyn 

orator, in an address to the 

Engineers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia, the other day, said a few things 
that belong on this page. 


“Not so long ago, well within my 
time, a subscription solicitor would 
go to you—the prospective reader— 
and would explain that you should 
read this technical paper because it 
treated on subjects in your field— 
you would pick it up, give one look 
through it and explain that you 
didn’t care for it because it had too 
much advertising in it, 


“But this order of things has changed 
—+-naturally—because of the great 
change in technical paper advertising 
itself. 


“Where in the old days an adver- 
tiser enshrouded his proposition in 


mystery for fear his competitors 
would find out things, today you find 
the manufacturer telling you the 
whole inside story of his goods— 
taking you by means of the printed 
form throughout his work rooms— 
to the plants to which his product 
has been sold—to the man who is 
using his goods. 

‘He shows you exactly why his goods 
should be used—how they are made 
—what the plans back of the product 
are—who has purchased his goods— 
what results are being secured— 
where they can be seen. 

“He is, in other words, laying his 
cards on the table—giving you no 
opportunity to say later, in defense 
of poor showings, that you were una- 
ware that such and such a machine 
could accomplish such and _ such 
results.”’ 


Read the ads—it makes you 
a wiser, better, safer buyer. 


US M. HODGES, Ass’t. Gen. 

Mer., Alba Malakoff Lignite 

Co., of Alba, Texas, writes :— 

“T like Coal Age—in fact it can’t be 

beat. The reading is of the best 

and when I am needing supplies of 

any kind, I always look at Coal Age 
advertisements first.”’ 
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Suppose the stock of flour 
in your commissary is getting 
low, and Brown, who is a 
broker for the Gem Milling 
_ Co., calls you up and tells you 
that hevhas ten carloads of 
flour on track in the railroad 
yards. The market price of 
$7 per barrel that Smith was 
holding out for would look 
mighty large under these cir- 
cumstances. You would go 
to Brown and tell him that, 
in order to help him out of a 
bad hole, you might be will- , 
ing to take a car for about $5 
per barrel, and right off you 
would call up some of your 
friends and tell them of the 
great opportunity that had 
come your way. 


At the next meeting of the directors of your bank, the 
Gem Milling Co.’s application for a loan would not 
impress you favorably. You wouldn’t care to lend 
them money just at present, and to support your 
contention that they shouldn’t be allowed any credit, 
you would tell your fellow-directors very solemnly 
that this milling company is not exercising much 
business sagacity or it would not be guilty of such a 
reprehensible practice as sending ten carloads of flour, 
for which it had absolutely no orders, to its agent to 
dispose of as best he could and for the best price ob- 
tainable. 


However, the other directors still have faith in the 
milling company and they know that it simply had 
to raise a little money to pay its employees and to 
settle for the grain which it has purchased and merely 
took this means of raising the money quickly. And 
so, to tide it through another tight season, the 
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PERATORS ship coal 

to a glutted market on 
consignment and then notify 
some broker to sell it for the 
best price obtainable. Or the 
operator will consign it to 
himself and then send an 
agent to sell tt for all he can 
No wonder the 


get-out of tt. 


coal market 1s demoralized 
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directors decide to make it 
a loan, and you acquiesce. 


Now, when you attend the 
meeting of the _ stock- 
holders of the Coaltown 
Wholesale Grocery Co., the 
president of that concern 
makes a glowing report of the 
prospects for the coming 
year’s business and mentions 
incidentally that he has con- 
cluded a deal that will show 
handsome profits for his sup- 
ply house. He has bought 
ten carloads of flour from the 
Gem Milling Co. at $5 per 
barrel and in addition the 
milling company has prepaid 
the freight. 

Then the president states 
confidentially that “we will 
not have to pay these bills 
for sixty days and we can make them wait a little 
longer than that by making the millers a payment on 
account, and then sixty days later we can pay the 
balance.’’ In the meantime, flour will go up, and 
the grocery company will reap the benefit of increased 
prices which should have gone to the milling company. 


While the president is reciting the story of his sagacity, 
you are doing some serious thinking. Itis our opinion 
that when the bank directors meet in their next 
monthly conference or before that time you. will cer- 
tainly notify your fellow-directors that you cannot 
approve of any further loans to the Gem Milling Co. 
until it revises its methods of doing business and gets 
down financially to brass tacks. 


So why as a coal operator do you ship coal to market 
for which you have no orders and wait a month to six 
months for your money, and perhaps even carry along 
the freight charges on the shipment also. 
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By R. G. MILuEr* 





SY NOPSIS—On account of competition among 
producers, as well as the exacting demands of the 
trade, careful preparation of coal is necessary. This 
article describes how old and inadequate equip- 
ment was replaced with new and efficient apparatus 
without making any considerable changes im the 
tipple building. 





The preparation of coal is a subject on which much 
more thought should be expended than has been the case 
in the past. Considering the vastness of the bitumi- 
nous-coal industry in this country, relatively little in- 
telligent consideration, until recently, has been given 
its preparation, and we are therefore behind European 
practice, although over there producers are handicapped 
by coal of a poorer average quality and thin veins and 
are required to exercise more care and labor in preparing 
their product for market. 

The average American coal is of better quality than 
that produced in foreign lands (Welsh coal excepted) and 
has therefore received less attention in 
preparation. Keener competition 
among producers in our bituminous 
fields is forcing closer attention to prep- 
aration, as this determines more and 
more its salability and is a factor in es- 
tablishing and retaining trade. 

Prior to 1897 most bituminous mines 
in this country were equipped only 
with the well-known bar screens which 
still survive in many tipples. At that 
time most operators had only three 
sizes of coal to market—lump, screen- 
ings and mine-run. 

When the methods of mining 
changed, larger percentages of the 
smaller sizes were made. About the same time the basis 
of paying the miner also changed. This no longer made 
it an advantage for him to exercise care in digging the 
coal, for he received as much for mining the finer sizes 
as he did if he was careful and produced a larger per- 
centage of coarser fuel. 

The changed conditions compelled operators to adopt 
better methods of preparation, and many installed the 
inchned type of shaker, it being then the best screen 
available. 

The next tendency was to increase the number of sizes 
made, and this has grown until such a chaotic condition 
exists, owing to the multiplicity of sizes of coal produced 
at various mines, that operators are now making an effort 
to minimize the number of sizes made and standardize 
these sizes throughout the bituminous fields. 

In addition to shaker screens, at mines where the coal 
contains foreign matter in such quantities that it is neces- 
sary to remove it, apron picking tables were installed. 
Furthermore, in plants where care in handling the coarser 
sizes was advantageous, loading booms of the chain and 
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*Assistant engineer, Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, I11. 


apron type were adopted. Therefore in a screening plant 
where it was necessary to size, pick and carefully load the 
coal in railroad cars, a heavy structure was required in 
order to support shaker screens, picking tables and load- 
ing booms. 

A marked improvement in equipment and a much sim- 
pler arrangement for screening, picking and carefully 
loading coal after it has left the dump or the weigh pan 
began in 1912, when there was introduced into this 
country by the Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, a 
horizontal combination screen and picking table, known as 
the “Marcus,” which is fast gaining favor over the old- 
style inclined oscillating screen. This combination screen 
and picking table had previously gained marked success 
abroad. 

This company also recently invented a loading boom 
of the shaking type, which is simple in construction and 
operation and handles the coarser sizes of coal with almost 
no breakage, and has obvious advantages over the chain- 
and-apron type of loading boom. 

Coal operators from Colorado on the west to Pennsyl- 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE ORIGINAL TIPPLE 


vania and West Virginia on the east were quick to recog- 
nize the benefits to be derived from the use of these mod- 
ern devices and are adopting them to meet their special 
requirements. This adoption is easy on account of the 
flexibility which this equipment possesses, both as to 
installation and operation. 

The plant recently completed at Oak Creek, Colo., 
for the Moffat Coal Co., is a notable example of an in- 
stallation in an old tipple from which inclined shaker 
screens were removed and the Marcus horizontal screen 
and picking table installed. 

The following description should be of special interest 
to operators who have similar problems to solve : 

Fig. 1 shows this tipple with inclined shaker screens as 
it existed until Apr. 19, 1915, at which time these screens 
were removed and replaced by a horizontal Marcus patent 
picking table screen, which on May 3, two weeks later, was 
in operation, handling a capacity of 2500 tons per day. 

Fig. 2 shows the same tipple with the new installation. 
Coal is dumped from mine cars into the weigh-hopper 
and weighed, and is then turned into the feeder hopper, 
from which it is uniformly delivered by a reciprocating 
feeder to the Marcus screen, over which it passes, and 
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where it is thoroughly screened and picked. The rear end 
of the screen has four decks. The top deck has bar screens 
with 6-in. spaces, which were adopted primarily for the 
purpose of preparing railroad coal. 

When making this variety of fuel, everything going 
through the bars passes through the gates A, B and C 
and is delivered to railroad cars on track No. 4, through 
the chute Z. When making this railroad coal the lump 
coal proceeds on the top deck and is thoroughly picked 
and then delivered either to box cars through gate H 
and chute O or passes to gondola cars over the curved 
lump chute J, which it will be noted is provided with 
loading fingers for trimming the car. 

The foreign matter picked from the coal is carried 
forward in the refuse trough and delivered to the refuse 
bin, from which it is removed by a small car. This refuse 
bin stands far enough up the track to make room for 
a box-car loader, which is on the center line of the screen, 
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When the plant is making screened coal, the dust 
passes through the 14-in. perforations on the second deck 
through gate C and a door in chute L to the rescreening 
screw conveyor through chute K. 

It isginteresting to note the method of rescreening the 
sized coal after it leaves the Marcus screen. Chutes M, 
N and O are provided with perforated bottom plates, 
and any fine coal made after leaving the screen is removed 
and carried to the rescreening screw conveyor. This car- 
ries it back and unites it with the 14-in. dust at chute K, 
which delivers to a cross serew conveyor, which deposits 
all fine coal in a small bin at the side of the tipple. This 
dust is either used under the boilers or carried to a waste 
pile, depending on its condition. If it is desired, the fine 
coal from the chutes M, N and O can be dropped into the 
railroad cars from the screw conveyor through the slide 
gate P. 

An additional gate F has been placed in the bottom 

















































while the refuse comes to the bin over a small steel-lined deck of the screen so that in the future 3-in. nut coal 
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Fig. 2. Pee ncaer OF THE ete AND PREPARATION PLANT AFTER INSTALLATION OF NEw MACHINERY 


wooden chute. The refuse trough is directly over the cen- 
ter line of the Marcus screen and is operated by the same 
motion. 

If at any time it is seed not to run any of the tipple 
machinery, run-of-mine coal can be diverted to the run-of- 
mine chute by a tilting pan just below the weigh hopper, 
thereby loading straight mine-run coal on track No. 4. 

However, hand-picked run-of-mine can be prepared 
by closing all gates, except gate D on the screen. In 
operating the plant in this manner, it will be observed 
that all coal below 114 in. is removed and travels along 
the bottom deck. This novel feature enables the pickers 
to see the foreign matter in the larger sizes and remove 
it effectively and economically. 

After the larger sizes are carefully picked they unite 
with the fines on the bottom deck and pass over the 
curved lump chute J and are loaded into gondolas on track 
No. 1 as hand-picked run-of-mine. If it is desired to 
load this into box cars, then gate H is opened and the 
hand-picked run-of-mine passes over chute O and into 
the box car. It is possible, however, to remove 14-in. 
dust from this hand-picked run-of-mine by opening gate 
CO. This is another unique feature of the Marcus which 
thereby provides a most excellent grade of run-of-mine 
coal. 


can be taken on a conveyor up the track and delivered to 
a bin over track No. 2 and thence to another box-car 
loader installed for putting this 3-in. coal into box cars 
on track No. 1. 

By the installation of this equipment it will be appar- 
ent that the Moffat -Coal Co. has not only been able to 
materially increase its output, but at the same time to 
materially improve the quality of each and every grade 
of coal marketed, except of course the 6-in. railroad fuel, 
which is loaded without further preparation. 

It should also be noticed that this new equipment was 
installed in an old tipple without changing any of the 
apparatus above the weigh hopper. This hopper, together 
with the tipple scales, cross-over dump, ete., was not dis- 
turbed in any way, while only slight changes were made 
in the tipple structure. The great improvement therefore 
made in this plant, at relatively small expenditure, illus- 
trates the adaptability of the Marcus horizontal screen 
and picking table in meeting the varying conditions in 
different tipple structures as well as the requirements 
of the markets in different coal fields. 

This equipment was designed and installed by the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, which owns the ex- 
clusive patents in the United States for the Marcus 
screen, 
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Storing Bitumimous Coal at the 





By Jvutius S. Honu* 





SY NOPSIS—Storage of coal at the mine does 
not involve large expense for machinery. With a 
small expenditure for equipment, coal can be stored 
and reloaded at a cost of 4c. per ton. 


The methods used by coal operators for selling their 
product are still somewhat antiquated and need remodel- 
ing by engineers if larger returns are to be expected in 
the way of dividends. 

If, for example, an order for 30 or 300 cars of Poca- 
hontas is received at the mine, shipment is made only as 
fast as the coal is mined. If strikes, weather conditions 
or other delays occur, the buyer must wait, and wait he 
does, beheving the delay inevitable and one which could 
not be foreseen or prevented. He has been used to wait- 
ing, or trying to anticipate his needs far in advance, and 
he takes it for granted that delays are necessary. 

This condition of affairs is very much as it was genera- 
tions ago when a man wished an all-wool garment for 





A CENTRAL Pit, Two ConcENTRIC TRACKS AND A CRANE 
Form A SIMPLE MEANS OF STORING CoAL 


protection during the severe winter.- First he had to get 
and shear his sheep, then take the wool to his home to be 
spun into cloth, from which finally the family made him 
as good a suit as their ability in this work permitted. 
Naturally the time between the shearing of the wool and 
the wearing of the clothes seemed long. It was long, 
compared with our present-day methods, for a man can 
go into almost any clothing shop and inside of half an 
hour purchase a better suit than our friend of long ago, 
and make his selection from a large variety of stocks. On 
the other hand, we can well imagine winter pretty far ad- 
vanced before the suit of our forefathers was ready for 
the good use expected of it. 


NEED FoR CoAL STOCKS 


Primitive methods involving delay and uncertainty have 
had to pass away in the evolution of the clothing busi- 
ness. Success and profits were not to be attained by 
those who neglected the manifest needs of their clients. It 
is also true that coal miners and shippers would increase 
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their profits, and incidentally their usefulness to the com- 
munity, by carrying coal in storage for immediate ship- 
ment. They will be more successful in the conduct of 
their business than those who ship out their orders only 
as the coal is mined. 

The storage of bituminous coal in large quantities at 
tidewater, or, if for inland consumption, at other points, 
would also mean uniform operation and production at the 
mines all the year round, which tends largely to solve the 
labor problem. This in itself should appeal to the opera- 
tor as well as the miner. To the operator steady work 
means protection and increased profits; to the miner, 
steady work and contentment. Continuous daily operation 
and output mean efficiency and economy at the mine, just 
as in the manufacture of automobiles or any other com- 
modity. 

The Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., of Norfolk, Va., was one 
of the first companies to appreciate the advantages of re- 
serve coal storage. It was keenly interested in all devices 
and types of machines employed for such work, and after 
an exhaustive study of methods it decided upon the cir- 
cular storage locomotive crane. 'This machine has suc- 
cessfully solved the problem. Not only the investment 
cost is low, but the cost of handling also. It has been con- 
clusively proved a cheap and dependable storage system 
for large bodies of bituminous coal. 


LirtLte BrestpE A LocomMoTivE CRANE NEEDED 


The circular storage system is suitable for capacities 
of from 6000 to 100,000 tons and upward. It consists 
of a steam or electrically operated long-radius locomotive 
crane, equipped with self-filling grab bucket, running on 
a circular track around a central track hopper, into 
which coal is dumped from railroad cars. The idea is 
shown clearly by the illustration of the Michigan Alkali 
Co.’s coal crane on the front cover and by the illustration 
of the Gulf Smokeless Coal Co.’s arrangement at Sewall 
Point, Va. Coal is taken from a central pit by the bucket 
and delivered to the storage pile, which, when full, as- 
sumes a circular outline. By continuing the track system 
and building more pits, a succession of storage piles can 
be formed with a single crane. As much as 100,000 tons 
of coal are stored in each circular pile. 

When reloading, the coal is taken from the pile by 
the bucket and delivered into railroad cars or carts. The 
crane has a capacity of from 40 to 200 tons per hour, 
according to the size of the bucket and crane employed. 
The length of the boom depends to a great extent upon 
the storage capacity required. 

The idea of carrying coal in storage is not new. The 
anthracite coal miners have stored all sizes for years, 
and today plant capacity for over 5,000,000 tons is actu- 
ally in existence, and the labor-handling cost in and out 
of storage of these millions of tons by highly perfected 
machinery is less than 5c. per ton. The bituminous-coal 
operator is now confronting the same needs as were so 
successfully met by the anthracite coal miners some 20 
years ago, but he has an advantage over the hard-coal 
operators because simple standard machinery can be used 
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for storing bituminous coal, whereas on account of the 
necessity for keeping hard coal graded in sizes special 
equipment had to be invented and built for the storage 
of anthracite and this involved both capital and time. 

The crane used by the Gulf Smokeless Coal Co. was 
designed primarily for storing coal, but it is a more or 
less standard machine made by the Link-Belt Co., of 
Chicago and Philadelphia, and used successfully for hand- 
ling stone, gravel and limestone as well as coal. The 
labor cost of putting coal into and taking it out of storage 
varies somewhat with the local conditions. A fair aver- 
age, however, would be approximately 4c. per ton for the 
entire handling. 

The New York Edison Co. operates two of these cranes 
at Shadyside, N. J., for storing coal. The capacity of 
the plant shown on the front cover is 200,000 tons. The 
cranes are of the same type as used by the Gulf Smokeless 
Coal Co., running on 20-ft. gage tracks and each operating 
a 314-ton grab bucket. 

The circular storage system itself is patented and the 
rights are held by the Link-Belt Co. By using a small 
crane, the system is as well-suited to storage of modest 
size as it is to the large installations illustrated. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


My predecessor spent several hours in camp today 
renewing old friendships. During the past few years he 
has been operating a coal mine on some land which he 
blocked up while he was with our company, but last week 
his creditors threw his concern into bankruptcy, and he 
is wandering around now trying to get his bearings. He 
was in my office about an hour and during that time gave 
me a rather complete account of the ups and downs of 
his career since he launched forth as an independent 
operator. 

Everyone in camp remembers him as a_ successful 
superintendent, so when the news reached here that the 
sheriff had taken charge of his affairs, no one knew just 
what to think about it. It now transpires that his enter- 
prise was destined to failure from the first because of 
unfavorable conditions which one of his experience might 
have been expected to foresee. He is broad enough to 
admit as much; moreover, he is perfectly willing to let 
others profit by his experience. 

It is pretty difficult to profit by the experiences of 
others, but I feel that in listening to his comments to-day 
I obtained a glimpse of the coal-mining game from a new 
angle and the impression burned deep. I learned that 
a man may hold a responsible position in the operating 
end of a large coal-mining corporation for years and 
never realize one-half of the problems that some one has 
had to work out. For example, how many superintendents 
known of the tabulations that are required in advance 
to determine whether a certain tract of coal land has 
any chance of success, if it must be opened on a particular 
railroad ? 

Mr. May’s coal seam was of average thickness and the 
quality would have been considered satisfactory in certain 
markets; it was of similar quality to the coal he 
had previously mined, but unfortunately the customers 
reached by the railroad which served his mine preferred 
a different class of coal and accepted his fuel only at low 
prices. As the railroad would not allow its cars to be 
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billed to points beyond its own lines he could not even 
reach out for markets that were favorable. 

Another trouble with the railroad was that it was 
short of coal cars, and in winter, when the demand for 
coal became acute, it could not furnish sufficient cars to 
insure continuous operation of all of the mines on the 
line. In summer, when the demand for coal was slack, 
there were plenty of cars to go round, but then there 
was absolutely no chance to make a profit. 

Our company sells a certain percentage of its coal 
during the summer months to the railroad that serves our 
mine and receives a fair price for it. The railroad that 
connected to Mr. May’s mine believed in squeezing its 
fuel contractors whenever squeezing was possible, so Mr. 
May had no chance there. On top of this, the railroad 
officials were very arbitrary about assessing demurrage 
charges for cars ordered in and not promptly loaded out, 
and in consequence there was little love lost between the 
local railroad officials and his own clerical force. 

Still, he might have pulled through in spite of all 
these obstacles had he been familiar enough with the 
sales end of the business to know that all coal contracts 
are not as binding as, say, indorsements of rich men on 
notes made by poor men. In the dullest part of the 
season his largest customer canceled his contract because 
he got a better price, and that was the last straw that 
broke the camel’s back. 

& 


Ballads of a Coal Minerc-el 


By Berton BRALEY 


I struck the pitboss for a job today, 
And you'd ’a’ thought, the way he growled at me, 
That I was some panhandler in the way, 
Whinin’ an’ askin’ him for charity. 
J ain’t no bum, no beggar an’ no shirk 
An’ I ain’t wantin’ nuthin’ I don’t earn, 
An’ when I comes around to look for work 
I likes a decent answer in return. 


I wonder why it is that when some guys 
Gets just a little power in their grip 
They sort o’ swells to twice their normal size 
An’ thinks they got the whole world on the hip. 
The real big men ain’t never built like that, 
They don’t think that they gotta be so gruff, 
But when a feller ain’t sure where he’s at 
Why then of course he has to throw a bluff. 


That was the way that grumpy pitboss done— 
He growled an’ swore an’ grumbled when I 
An’ when he’d let his temper have its run 


He grunted that he’d hire me, just the same. 

Financial Condition of the Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Back divi- 
dends of about 42 per cent. have accrued on Pittsburgh Coal 
preferred. That company recently disposed of a large 
portion of its coal lands, receiving upwards of $9,000,000 
therefor, and it is felt that when the coal business improves 
the proceeds of this sale will be used in some method to 
redeem the accumulated dividends. Various schemes of effect- 
ing this have been advanced, but none has apparently re- 
ceived deliberate consideration. Pittsburgh Coal in its best 
year (1913) earned about $2,700,000 for dividends, or only 
about 10% on the outstanding preferred. Assuming that back 
dividends were paid in stock on that basis of earnings, the full 
7% on all stock issued could barely be shown. At present 5% 
is being paid.—‘*Boston News Bureau.” 


came, 
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olht Rates 





By E. J. KNICKERBOCKER* 


The accompanying map shows the larger railroad coal 
properties in Illinois and Indiana. The railroads secured 
these coal lands for the purpose of protecting their fuel 
supply. Some of the properties have been developed, the 
roads mining their own coal supply, while others are held 
for future use. 

The freight rate zones are shown in dotted lines, and 
the minimum and maximum distances to Chicago, using 
the short and direct lines of railroad, are as follows: 





*Assistant to vice-president, Central Coal & Coke Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


From northern Illinois or 57%¢. rate group—Coal City, 
Tll., minimum, 59 mi. via C. & A. R.R. Aledo, Ill., maxi- 
mum 176 mi. via C..B. & Q. R.R. Co. 

From Springfield, IIL, or 82c. rate group—Mt. Pulaski, 
Tll., minimum 168 mi. via I. C. R.R. Glen Carbon, IIL. 
maximum 277 mi. via I. C. R.R. 

From southern Illinois, or $1.05 rate group—Mt. Ver- 
non, I1l., minimum 276 mi. via C. & EK. I. R.R. Carrier 
Mills, Ill., maximum 326 mi. via C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. 

From Brazil-Clinton, Ind., or 77c. rate group—Cln- 
ton, Ind., minimum 163 mi. via C. & E. I. R.R. Carbon, 
Ind., maximum 206 mi. via. N. Y. C. 

From Sullivan-Linton, Ind., or 87e. 
rate group—Siefert, Ind., minimum 
192 mi. via C. & HE. LO Renesas, 
Ind., maximum 210 mi. via C. & E. 
Lest ee 

Previous to 1906 there was no well- 
defined basis of rates to Chicago or 
other markets, and the rates published 
up to that time did not reflect the 
actual rate adjustment. As a rule if 
any one railroad felt that it was dis- 
criminated against, it overcame this by 
making a rate that would put its op- 








Hxplanation of numbers and markings on the illustration: Coal-land_ hold- 


ings: 1. Chicago & Alton R.R. (U. P.-R.R.) 
Co. 38, Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. 4. 
5. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Illinois Central R.R. Co. 8. New York Central Lines. 
Corporation. 10. Vandalia R.R. 
Co. mines and holdings. 





Chicago & Hastern Illinois R.R. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
¢. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 7. 
9. United States Steel 
11. Wabash R.R. Operations: 
18. Mines located on Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern R.R. Dotted lines: Freight rategroups with local rate to Chicago. 


RAILROAD CoAL PROPERTIES AND RATE ZONRS IN- ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 


erators on a competitive basis, and this 
often resulted in the coal being carried 
at very low and ruinous figures. 

It does not necessarily follow that 
rates published in 1906 are just or 
equitable today, as a rate that may have 
been thought fair nine years ago, or 
even two years ago, may by reason of 
changed conditions be an unfair rate 
today. As an example we may take 
the rate of %7c. from the Clnton- 
Brazil district as against rate from 
the Sullivan-Linton district of 87e. 
When the differential of 10c. was es- 
tablished between these two districts, 
the average grade of coal produced 
in the Sullivan-Linton field was bet- 
ter than that from the Brazil-Clin- 
ton district. This is owing to the fact 
that prior to 1907 there was very little 
of the No. 4 seam coal mined in the 
Brazil-Clinton district, while this seam 
was the principal producer in the Sul- 
livan-Linton district. Today the con- 
ditions are reversed. 

This map also shows quite clearly 
that while distance is a factor in es- 
tablishing rates on coal there are other 
equally important considerations. The 
value of the fuel, f.o.b. point of. con- 
sumption, is what really fixes its rail- 
road rate. Cost of production and the 
ability of the railroad to transport the 
coal at a living rate determine the 
available market and the price of the 
coal in the market. 
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June 19, 1915 


Evolution of Retail Coal Trade 
in New York City 


SYNOPSIS—A brief sketch of the methods 
prevailing in the retail coal trade of New York 
City. Modern appliances and large investments 
have become essential, owing to the close com- 
petition for business. 





Not only the machinery but the geography and 
number of retail coal yards in New York City have made 
great changes in the last 30 years. Three decades ago 
there were about 300 retail coal dealers in New York, 
and but few of them had yards on the water front. 
Today there are about 60, and the inland yard is now 
practically a thing of the past. The change in geography 
is owing to the prohibitive cost of hoisting the present 
great consumption of coal from the boat, hauling it to 
an inland yard, and then reloading it to deliver to the 
consumer. The decrease in the number of coal dealers 
is due to the expensive equipment now necessary to make 
the enterprise profitable and to the fact that it is next 
to impossible to lease or buy water-front property, it 
being mostly owned by the city. 

Years ago a customer ordering seven tons of coal would 
receive seven different deliveries in a one-horse one-ton 
truck. To day the three-horse truck with five- or six-ton 
load and the seven-ton auto truck have come to stay. All 
these horse trucks and the majority of the auto trucks 
are now elevated by hand with a crank so as to chute 
the coal into the bins. The motor hoist is in use on 
some of the latest types of auto trucks. Greater distances 
to cover and rapidity of delivery are two other necessities 
which have made the investment in all this expensive 
equipment unavoidable. A motor truck does not tire, 
and the last load at night is delivered as quickly as the 
first load in the morning. 


LAarGE ToNNAGES HANDLED 


The consumption of coal has kept pace with the increase 
in population, and now some of the great New York 
office buildings use 20, 30, 50 and even 100 tons a day. 
With the old-time methods of delivery these could not 
have been supplied. An auto truck can deliver as much 
as 125 tons in a day, depending upon the length of the 
haul. It hauls as much as the old-time railroad car. 

At the old-fashioned yards coal was hoisted from the 
boat by horse power with the ordinary block-and-fall 
bucket system, and it was considered quite an exploit to 
handle 100 tons a day. Now many of the yards handle 
1500 tons a day in the ordinary course of business, and 
a clamshell digger which will hold from 1000 to 4000 
Ib. is the means by which coal is hoisted from the boat. 
Formerly the coal was stored on the ground and shoveled 
up into a truck. Nowadays great coal pockets of wood, 
steel or concrete are maintained by the retailers, and their 
trucks are filled rapidly by the release of a lever. 

The telephone has proved an added facility for the 
consumer, but an added expense for the retailer. Every 
modern retail coalyard must have at least one trunk line, 
and some have as many as a dozen. Deliveries are now 
made within an hour, and short-weight deliveries are 
a thing of the past. The Retail Coal Protective 
‘Association was inaugurated and laws passed covering 
the system of making out delivery tickets. At present 
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there are 32 inspectors and one coal trade inspector 
empowered by the Mayor to take any coal truck to the 
nearest official public scale and reweigh the load. The 
penalty for short weight is from $50 to $100. 


Coat Prrates oF New York HARBOR 


Another evil that has been eliminated is the petty 
thieving in transit and especially piracy on the Kill von 
Kull. Formerly the coal barges were held up and robbed 
on this stream by petty pirates in oyster boats. At the 
instance of the New York Coal Merchants Association 
police launches conducted naval operations against these 
pirates, and today many of them are serving terms in 
Sing Sing. This association has codperated with the 
authorities and also worked independently for the elimin- 
ation of all abuses in the trade. 

The cost of labor has increased. Drivers of the old- 
fashioned carts were paid $1 a day. This was advanced 
to $1.25 and $1.50 and today a two-horse driver receives 
$2.67 a day, a three-horse driver $3 and a chauffeur on 
an auto truck $3.66. The price of horses has trebled, 
the hours of labor have decreased, and insurance on the 
present big plants is an expensive item. The original 
investment now necessary to maintain a successful retail 
coal plant in any city has largely increased on account 
of the additional storage facilities it is necessary to 
maintain and the more elaborate equipment. Years 
ago the retailers owned no barges, and the largest carried 
about 150 tons. Today many retailers maintain heavy 
ice-breaking barges which carry from 300 to 1800 tons. 


es 
A Siberian Coal Property 


Nar does not close down business in the belligerent 
countries, and in some of them activity directly results 
from the state of war and the resulting developments 
will continue long after its close. Despite the demands 
of the treasuries of Europe the Irtysh Corporation is 
floating stock in London, England, for a $10,000,000 op- 
eration to mine a sulphide ore near Ust Kamenogorsk 
containing gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc and to oper- 
ate a deposit of coal at Ekibastus not far from the Irtysh 
River in Siberia. 

The Irtysh is a navigable tributary of the Ob, or 
Obi. It lies not far distant from the line dividing Russia 
from Siberia. The Ekibastus coal deposit lies in the 
province known as Semipalatinsk. The ore and the coal 
are nearly 100 miles apart, and a narrow-gage railway 
will have to be built following the Irtysh River from Ust 
Kamenogorsk to Yermak. 


A SreAM-SHOVEL SHOULD GIVE THE BEstT RESULTS 


The coal measures belong to the Carboniferous system, 
and the basin appears to lie in the form of an elongated 
canoe about 8 mi. long and averages about 244 to 3 mi. 
wide, narrowing toward each end. The coal deposit will 
be hard to work as it is 230 ft. thick and is intermixed 
with shales. The coal comprises about 75 per cent. of 
the whole bed. Apparently the corporation expects to 
mine the property by drifting, but there seems no reason 
why it could not be worked more profitably at first by 
steam-shovel open-cut methods. 

The dip is considerable—25 deg., or almost 47 per 
cent. However, as the ground is level there must be a 
band around the basin about 1037 ft. wide, with a cover 
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not exceeding 230 ft. at any piace. Twenty miles of such 
a ribbon of coal would contain, if 230 ft. thick, no less 
than 761,622,400 tons, 

Some of this coal would be worthless because too near 
the outcrop, and some of the bed is not coal, but slate. 
It has been figured here as if of only equal weight with 
coal. Hence if 50 per cent. of the whole volume of the 
bed stripped is rejected there are 380 million tons of avail- 
able coal, and the rest of the bed can be mined by the 
less desirable drifting methods. It is believed there are 
other beds below that mentioned, but this has not been 
proved. 


None OF THE Coat Is or Hign Grapr 


The value of the steam shovel in heavily dipping beds 
in a level country has not been as generally recognized as 
it should have been. It would appear regrettable that 
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The Labor Situation 


In Ohio the executive and legislative committees of the 
miners’ organization met at Columbus recently to take ac- 
tion on the question of circulating petitions to bring the 
Gallagher amendment of the Green antitrust law to a referen- 
dum vote. There was much difference of opinion, but it was 
finally decided to circulate the petitions. The announcement 
was made that the Ohio Federation of Labor would aid in the 
canvas. If the petitions are to be valid they must be filed in 
80 days. The campaign will include a publicity bureau and 
stump speaking, but the miners will not coéperate with the 
state Democratic headquarters as it is the intention to make 
the fight nonpartisan. 

The Youghiogheny-Pittsburgh Coal Co. on June 7 filed an 
injunction suit against the United Mine Workers of America, 
District No. 5 of the United Mine Workers of America, Van 
Bittner president, Robert Wood secretary, and also against 
the individual defendants, Van Bittner, Robert Wood, Philip 
Murray, William Hargest, James Reed, John Kafula and 
James Crawford. Hearing was set for June 14 

The plaintiff seeks to enjoin the defendants and others 
who may be associated with them from withdrawing the 





THe Exrpeastus CoLuiery, 


a machine shop, with coal heaps in the background. 


the coal bed 


the company is thinking of taking out three beds measur- 
ing 4 ft. 6 in., 4 ft. 3 in. and 5 ft. 1 in., thus spoiling the 
rest. The analyses are as follows: 








No. 1 Bed No. 2 Bed No. 3 Bed 

Paxed “carbon: yo fceie aoe ee 56.76 55.49 52.97 
Volatile matters)  Jic 085)... ecee 30.66 20.70 22.78 
Bae? 25. oe se eee eee 10.58 19.00 20.54 
Moisture 2247.0 > ss 2a) ee 2.00 4.81 3.71 

100.00 100.00 100.00 
pulnhknt 25.4 6. iss oa ee ; 1.95 0.38 0.96 
Buel ratien Cont eae eee eee 1.85 2.68 2.32 


Geologists will be interested in the remarkable thick- 
ness of the deposit and in the wide variation in the fuel 
ratio of beds so closely associated. These variations in 
the coals, if correctly reported, suggest geologic trouble 
and seem further reasons for using a steam shovel. The 
devolatilization of No. 2 bed hints in our belief at the 
presence of underlying sills of volcanic rock or else of 
bodies of such rock which have been thrust between the 
coal beds. The information at hand does not state 
whether the beds are numbered upward or downward 
or indeed in their correct sequence. The first bed makes 
a coke suited for use in copper or lead furnaces. 

Forster, Brown & Rees, of Guildhall Chambers, Cardiff, 
are the engineers for the coal operations, and the Russo- 
Asiatic Corporation, of 7 Gracechurch St., London, E. C., 
are floating the stock. 

& 
The Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association will 


hold its semiannual meeting July 23, 1915, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
J. E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn., is secretary. 


Zz 
The United First-Aid Corps of the 4th district, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co.’s coal department, will hold 
its third annual first-aid contest at Harveys Lake, Penn., on 


Aug. 14, 1915. Secretary, Lewis Richards, 212 East Green St., 
Nanticoke, Penn. 


SEMIPALATINSK, SIBERIA 
The view at the left shows the main incline; that at the right the old vertical shaft and buildings now converted into 


Note that the ground is absolutely level and that the gradient of 
is roughly 50 per cent... assuring a large area with light cover 


workmen and employees from its employ and from issuing 
orders to the workmen of the plaintiff company to cease work 
in the mine under the “thick vein” scale of mining, 

The court is asked to ascertain and fix the right of the 
plaintiff company to have its coal mined as the “thick vein” 
coal, and after a hearing, if the court determines that the 
coal of the plaintiff is of the thickness being mined in other 
places as “thick vein’ coal, then to enter a decree of in- 
junction restraining the defendants from thereafter inter- 
fering with the operation of the plaintiff’s mine as a “thick 
vein” mine. 


Does the Leeation or the Character of Coal Determine Its 
Classification? 


It is understood that the action is of an amicable char- 
acter, to get the court to determine whether the coal is right- 
ly termed “thick vein” coal. The mine at which the question 
was raised is a new operation in Fallowfield township, on the 
Pigeon Creek branch of the Pennsylvania R.R. The com- 
pany has at that point about 900 acres of coal of the Pitts- 
burgh bed. Mining operations were begun about Apr. 15, 
1915, and were continued up to the beginning of the present 
month, when the dispute as to the classification of the coal 
arose, 

It is maintained that a short distance back from the Mo- 
nongahela River the coal is of the quality and thickness 
known as the “thick vein” coal and is so recognized by the 
defendants. There is a scale of wages adopted for this coal. 
The contention of the coal company is that at this mine, just 
opened by it, the coal ia of such a thickness as to permit 
it to come under the “thick vein” coal scale. This scale was 
accepted from the time the mine was opened in April and 
until the opening of the present month, when it was classed 
as “thin vein” mining. The miners were notified that unless 
the company agreed to pay “thin vein” mining prices they 
would have to quit work. , 

The plaintiff company says in its petition: “A large part 
of the coal owned by your orator was purchased from the 
Ellsworth Collieries Co. and was a part of a larger body of 
contiguous coal owned by said Ellsworth Collieries Co., which 
coal at and prior to the time of purchase by your orator was 
being operated and mined by the said Ellsworth Collieries Co. 
on the thick-vein scale of wages. The cost of, producing 
coal under the thick-vein scale is approximately $c. per ton 
less than under the scale for the thin coal.” 


June 19, 1915 


Mine Imspectors’ 
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Imstitute, U.S.A. 





By J. T. BEARD 





SYNOPSIS—Brief outline of the aim and objects 
sought to be accomplished by the organization. 
Summary of the proceedings of the eighth annual 
meeting held at St. Louis, Mo., June 8-11, 1915. 





The eighth annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ In- 
stitute of the United States of America was held at 
St. Louis, Mo., June 8-11, 1915. 

The institute is composed of the mine inspectors of the 
several coal- and metal-mining states and of the provinces 
of Canada, besides persons commissioned by the Federal 
tovernment to act as director of the Bureau of Mines and 
chiefs of divisions or sections of said bureau. The mem- 
bership includes both coal- and metal-mine inspectors. 
The object of the organization, briefly stated, is to secure 
greater uniformity in the laws regulating mining opera- 
tions; a wider dissemination of practical and technical 
mining knowledge, to increase the efficiency of mine- 
inspection work and insure the better protection of the 
lives and health of mine workers and the security of min- 
ing properties and conservation of mineral resources; to 
establish a closer relationship between mining bureaus 
and inspectors in all states and provinces, and to strive for 
the betterment of mining conditions. 

The first session of the institute, Tuesday morning, 
June 8, was devoted to addresses of welcome to the city 
and the usual address by the president of the institute, 
John Dunlop, of Peoria, Ill., which was followed by the 
appointment of the committees on membership and resolu- 
tions. The session was immediately followed by a meet- 
ing of the Executive Board to arrange the details of the 
program prepared by the entertainment committee. 

The afternoon session of the same day was opened by 
the report of the committee on resolutions, which pre- 
sented numerous applications for membership from many 
new and old inspectors. The applications were acted upon 
promptly by the members present to enable the new mem- 
bers to enjoy the full benefit and privileges of the institute 
at its present session. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was devoted to 
a very interesting and profitable discussion of the need 
of greater uniformity in mining legislation and the hin- 
drances in the different states in securing such uniformity. 
Emphasis was laid on the fact that the conditions of min- 
ing were so different in different districts and localities 
that it was a practical impossibility to secure absolute uni- 
formity in the details of mining operations; but it was 
explained that there were certain general requirements in 
respect to the safety and health of mine workers that were 
essential and that these general requirements were the 
same in all mining states, provinces and districts. 

The evening of the same day was devoted to a visit to 
Forest Hill Park, which was greatly enjoyed by those who 
accepted the invitation of the entertainment committee. 

At the morning session, Wednesday, June 9, the discus- 
sion in regard to unformity of mining legislation was 
resumed. The discussion at this time was confined to 
whether the mine foreman, assistant mine foreman and 
fireboss should be required to qualify for such position 
before a duly authorized examining board. Following 


the discussion, a resolution was unanimously adopted in- 
dorsing the need of suitable qualifications on the part of 
all candidates for positions involving the direct charge 
and direction of underground operations. 

The remainder of the morning session was devoted to 
an animated discussion relating to the use of gasoline 
motors in mines. In the absence of W. L. Morgan, who 
was to have led this discussion by a specially prepared 
paper, the members joined in the impromptu expression of 
their opinion in regard to the utility and safety of employ- 
ing such motors underground. 

While the majority of those who discussed this ques- 
tion were opposed to the use of gasoline motors in mines, 
no final action was taken by the institute on the question. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a very enjoyable 
automobile trip extending throughout the various sections 
and suburbs of the city. This was also provided by the 
entertainment committee. 

At the smoker and banquet the same evening, addresses 
were made by the following: A. J. Moorshead, president 
and general manager of the Madison Coal Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo.; John Dunlop, Peoria, Ill., president of the 
institute; H. M. Wilson, chief engineer of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; J. J. Rutledge, 
mining engineer, Bureau of Mines, McAlester, Okla.; 
Thomas Jeremiah, chairman of the committee on coal 
mining investigations, Willisville, Ill.; R. Y. Williams, 
director Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Urbana, IIl.; 
John P. Reese, president Illinois Mining Institute, Gil- 
lespie, Ill.; Edward Flynn, safety inspector, T. C. I. & 
R.R. Co., Pratt City, Ala.; E. A. Collins, inspector of 
mines, Ontario Bureau of Mines, Cobalt, Canada; J. W. 
Paul, mining engineer, Federal Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.; J. T. Beard, associate editor, CoAL AGB, 
New York City. 

The session Thursday morning, June 10, was devoted 
to an address by H. M. Wilson, on various elements and 
features relating to the securing of uniformity in mining 
reports. This was followed by a brief discussion of the 
inconvenience caused by the difference between the fiscal 
and calendar years in different states, in summarizing the 
reports of the state mining departments. This was fol- 
lowed by an excellent paper prepared by Dr. J. J. Rut- 
ledge, in charge of mine inspection and investigation, in 
the Indian lands of Oklahoma. Dr. Rutledge’s paper was 
a careful review of the dangers arising from the use of 
explosives in coal mines. 

The afternoon of the same day was given up to a visit 
to the Anheuser-Busch brewery, where the members who 
availed themselves of the invitation of this company to 
visit the plant were most courteously entertained. A visit 
was also made to the St. Louis Botanical Gardens, which 
was much enjoyed by all present. 

The banquet given to the institute by the mine inspec- 
tors of Missouri, the same evening, was largely attended. 
The morning session, Friday, June 11, was devoted to 
the report of the committee on resolutions, -he election of 
officers for the ensuing year and the selection of the place 
for the next meeting, which by unanimous vote it was 
decided to hold at Joplin, Mo. The result of the election 
of officers will be announced later. 
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Standing Armies 


Those who read the Appeal to Reason and the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal will know that the miners’ unions 
are firmly of the opinion that standing armies are the 
great incentive to war. Do away with them, they teach, 
and war will be at an end. 

Those who not only read these interesting papers but 
also think for themselves will realize that if there were 
no standing army like the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica there would be no incentive to industrial war. Do 
away with the union, and the turmoil will be at an end. 

But standing armies are sometimes necessary, and 
sometimes the union prevents cases of petty tyranny. We 
are not calling for the suppression of either, but for the 
considerate use of both. In fact if justice can be se- 
cured without army or union, we should be glad to see 
both abolished. 

Unfortunately the people who maintain standing 
armies like to use them whether those people be banded 
into democracies or autocracies and do tend to use them, 
not only to correct abuses and to resent aggression, but 
to impose hardships and to overthrow a proper self-de- 
fense. 

And the standing army of the union is no exception. 
Every two or four years as soon as the treaties expire— 
and sometimes, even frequently, betimes—the whole 
strength of the union or of the local is used to secure 
some concession from the operators, regardless of justi- 
fication. We shall never abolish standing armies en- 
tirely though we may forbid them to individual nations, 
and we shall never suppress the union though we may 
make it amenable to arbitration. 

In time perhaps we shall manage to induce the miners 
to be more conscionable in their use of their weapon. 
Some men carry a revolver for a lifetime and never use 
it. Some people pay premiums on an insurance policy 
till they die, and never regret that they have to die to 
win. But unfortunately the miners do not so regard 
their standing army. 

It costs money ; it must biennially, annually, even daily 
produce results. It must always be active, marching, 
countermarching, intimidating, always on the firing line. 
Whoever doubts for what that martial body is used let 
him read the “Army and Navy Journal” of the United 
Mine Workers, which is not concerned with the efficiency 
of the union at all, but with the one question—where 
its services can be best used. 

Such an accursed militarism can have but one result— 
the perpetual turmoil which surprises William Le Baron 
and makes the mining industry a matter for general rep- 
robation. In view of this fact, is not the call for char- 
acter the great demand of the mining industry—character 
for the operator that he may be fair to his men, character 
for the miner that he may not abuse his strength to the 
disadvantage of himself and others? 

The miner in the union has a weapon in his possession. 
It is to be hoped that he will use it rightly or keep it in 
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the hip pocket of his jeans and not brandish it so un- 
thinkingly or menacingly on every available occasion. 
The miner does not believe one half that he asserts 
about the operator. Many of his diatribes resemble the 
facts as closely as the symbols of things in a Chinese 
play. Those who go into an Oriental theater and see a 
bamboo pole miss the point because they do not know it 
represents a tree. Those who hear the operator de- 
nounced as an ogre are frequently oblivious to the fact 
that the man thus thrashing himself into fury really 
knows that his employer is a man of most excellent qual- 
ities. In fact the language of diatribe is a tongue as 
well developed as that of baseball or thievery. It no 
longer tries to be exact. It is intended only to stir the 
passions and provoke revolt. That it is successful, the 
frequent labor wars in the coal regions fully attest. 


es 
The Northwestern Market 


The producing coal companies of the Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia regions are naming in the Northwestern 
markets lower prices than at any time for several seasons 
past. This is notably evident in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. These reductions in price include three-quarter 
Youghiogheny for lake loading and West Virginia splint. 

The Pittsburgh and West Virginia shippers are evi- 
dently exerting great pressure on dock companies to in- 
duce them to absorb a heavier tonnage than ever before 
at low prices. Consequently, some of the Indiana and 
Illinois operators have had to cut prices on contract busi- 
ness in the Northwest. 


as 
The Situation in Indiana 


An interesting side-light on the present condition of 
the coal trade in the State of Indiana is thrown by the 
recently issued annual report of the Vandalia Ry. The 
coal traffic of this road shows a reduction of 651,839 tons 
from that of the preceding year. The major portion of 
the coal tonnage of the Vandalia Ry. originates at Indiana 
and Illinois mines, and these figures of one leading coal 
carrier are a fair index of the declining state of the in- 
dustry during the past season. 

It is estimated that 70 per cent. of the 22,000 miners 
in Indiana are obtaining only enough work to meet 
the cost of living, and about 6000 men are entirely idle. 
Fortunately the miners of Indiana after July 1 will be 
relieved of the 50c. per month special assessment made by 
their national organization. The Clinton miners have 
petitioned the Governor to call a special session of the 
Legislature to deal with their lack of employment. 

If all the stories of miners returning to Europe are to 
be credited there will soon be no difficulty in providing 
steady work for those now working irregularly. The pros- 
pect of a general strike next year will also serve to speed 
general business, which has moreover already taken a turn 
for the better. 
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The Trend on New Contracts 


In the coastwise trade, the most significant contract 
placed the last few weeks was the 400,000 tons awarded 
the Crozer-Pocahontas Co. by the Navy Department 
(No. 664, Class 8, Vol. 7, pp. 836, 953, 954, 955, 1006) 
at $2.60 f.o.b. Hampton Roads. It was something of a 
surprise that this contract was taken at 10c. less than 
the Panama R.R. contracts early in the season, and the 
fact that the same price was named for Pocahontas that 
last year was the successful bid on a Cambria County 
coal at Philadelphia seems to reflect a determination on 
the part of West Virginia operators to remain close 
competitors for Government business. It further shows 
that they are not so sanguine of a broad export market 
as buyers have been led to believe. 

The 47,000 tons for the 15 institutions under the 
Massachusetts State Board of Insanity (No. 486, Vol. 7, 
pp. 665, 915, 1005) was awarded at prices 5 to 10c. 
less than last year, both all-rail and at tide. The bids 
disclosed a lively competition for the tonnage and con- 
firmed the general impression that the shippers in 
Pennsylvania as well as in West Virginia, are very keen 
for new business. The successful bidder on 6500 tons 
that could be delivered by team in Boston submitted a 
Cambria County coal, a fact of interest to the Boston 
dealers. That the trade is still eager for new business 
also appeared in the prices submitted for the City of 
Boston Harbor Institutions (No. 461, Vol. 7, pp. 627, 
748, 794,836, 956) amounting to 42,000 tons. This 
contract was advertised no less than three separate times, 
the second and third times in the effort to get lower 
prices, but as it turned out the last tenders were a few 
cents higher than the second. Prices on the whole 
averaged this year only a trifle lower than in 1914. 

At Philadelphia the anticipated surprises happened in 
the award of the contragt for supplying the Board of 
Public Education with 52,000 tons of anthracite (No. 
508, Vol. 7, pp. 665, 955 and this issue). The largest 
number of bidders on record presented tenders—23 in 
all. Considering the price at which pea coal was 
awarded, $3.54, it is interesting to speculate as to what 
company or companies will supply the successful bidder. 
Subtracting the freight, $1.40, from the price this leaves 
the dealer $2.14 for his coal and expenses. 

At a price like this, profit of course is not a con- 
sideration, and the opinion seems general that the coal 
will be furnished at a figure not higher than $1.75 at 
the mines, and possibly as low as $1.60. It is altogether 
likely the successful bidders took the coal at this low 
figure simply in an effort to maintain their delivery 
organization during the summer season. 

In the Kentucky market, the tendency toward a lower 
price-level was clearly exemplified in the award of the 
State Prison. contract No. 531 (pp. 357, 478, 1050) 
involving 19,000 tons. The principal unit of this con- 
tract covering about 12,000 tons was let at $1.98 per ton, 
or only 2c. under the old figure, but the balance of the 
contract, about 7000 tons, was closed at 12c. per ton 
under the old figure. Had it not been for the fact that 
the West Virginia operators were unable to bid on 
this contract because of the uncertainty regarding the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
freight rates, it is highly probable this business might 
have been concluded at even lower figures. 
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Screened Coal im Middle West 


Prices are strongly maintained by the smokeless coal 
operators in the Middle West, and they are now receiving 
unusually high prices for screened sizes. Genuine Third- 
Vein Pocahontas screened sizes are strong, and $1.90 is 
the best price at which they were offered in the Chicago 
market recently. 

On the other hand, Pocahontas mine run is being 
sold as low as $1 per ton at the mines, and it is quite 
apparent that more mine run is being produced than the 
present market will absorb, although it is confidently ex- 
pected that toward the end of the month the mine-run 
demand will quicken into activity at a minimum figure of 
$1.25. Few contracts are being closed, and retailers are 
buying more lump and egg than shippers are sending to 
this market, which adds strength to the sizes. 

Splint shippers have passed through a most discourag- 
ing period, but it is apparent that the displacement of 
the large tonnage of smokeless products by the heavy 
demand abroad and in South America has caused a 
widening in the demand for splint coals by those who 
can substitute them for smokeless. In consequence 
those who have splint coal to sell have had less difficulty 
in finding buyers, and the supply and demand have been 
more nearly equalized. The new Splint Dealers Organi- 
zation in West Virginia seems to be able to curtail 
production more nearly to the actual demands of the 
market. The condition, however, is still far from satis- 
factory. 

|Prospects of Foreign Trade 

The export demand promises to be an important 
feature of the coal market for the next few months. 
Among the new inquiries is one of 200,000 tons from 
France, another of 4000 tons from the same country, 
and two of 18,000 tons each and another of 150,000 tons 
from Italy. Several inquiries are reported as coming 
from Spain, as well as some from South American 
countries. 

Many tramp vessels nave reported at the Atlantic 
seaports, including New York, within the past week 
seeking cargoes of coal. During last month it is reported 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. handled 250,000 tons of coal 
for export. Reports from Pittsburgh are that a western 
Pennsylvania mine operator has agreed to supply 1000 
tons of Youghiogheny gas coal per day for 30 days. 
This shipment will go to Italy. 

“aS 


Retailing Coal in Philadelphia 

The retail dealers of Philadelphia, particularly in the 
industrial districts, are seriously considering the proposi- 
tion of bagging coal for delivery over the counter to the 
customer. In some sections the bucket trade has 
always been a considerable factor in the retail business. 
Especially does this apply to the coal sold to peddlers, 
their purchases from the retail dealers being quite ex- 
tensive. The bagging of anthracite has been brought 
about by the active competition of coke in this territory 
as a domestic fuel. The coke manufacturers have for a 
number of years past neatly bagged their product in 
strong paper bags. This method has the advantage of 
being cleaner and more convenient than getting coal 
by the bucket. 
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Meeting of the NentucKky Mining 
Institute 
By J. E. Buruer* 





SYNOPSIS—The Kentucky Mining Institute was 
made a public function in which everybody took 
part. The necessity for the rigid regulation of 
first-aid meets was clearly evident both in the man- 
aging and judging of the contest. 
mene Oee eevee ab bit binds Be PE a 
The fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky Mining 
Institute was held in the center of the state’s richest coal 
field, at Pineville, May 14 and 15. The principal features 





A Frew oF THE Operators, Miners, THEIR FRIENDS AND A GoopLy SPRINKLING OF 


of the meet were a trip through the coal fields of Bell and 
Harlan Counties, an interesting discussion, and a first-aid 
meet in which 20 teams, representing the principal mines 
of Kentucky, competed. 

The large attendance, the importance of the matters 
discussed and the number of leading mining men present 
made it by far the most successful meeting yet held. This 
success speaks volumes for the energy and foresight of the 
retiring president and does much credit to the work of the 
secretary. 

The trip through Bell and Harlan Counties was made 
possible through the generosity of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Ry. This road furnished without charge a special 
train to carry over 300 interested and interesting sight- 
seers, including miners, operators, visitors of all kinds 





*General manager, Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky. 


and their wives and sweethearts. The party left Pine- 
ville on the special train at 7 a.m., May 14, and visited 
many mines on Straight Creek, principally Cary and 
Arjay, returning to Pineville, where many more joined 
the excursionists, and immediately left for the plant of the 
Wisconsin Steel Co., at Benham. 

Here W. C. Tucker, vice-president of the institute and 
general manager of the company, acted as host. The vis- 
itors were entertained by side trips to the store, tipple and 
the fine Y. M. C. A. headquarters. At Coxton the tourists 
stopped to see the mining operations and to partake of a 
most excellent luncheon prepared by the Harlan and Lock 
Branch coal companies and served by ladies from Coxton 
and Louisville. 


On the evening of May 14 a banquet was given the 
members of the institute at the Pineville Hotel. H. 
La Viers, the president, acted as toastmaster. Short 
speeches were made by Prof. C. J. Norwood, of Lexing- 
ton; Walter N. Wells, of Prestonburg; W. C. J ohnston, 
of Pineville; W. N. Ewald, of Louisville; and White L. 
Moss, of Pineville. 

On the morning of June 15 the annual business session 
was held, the principal speakers being Frank H. Cassell, 
sales director of the Belknap Hardware Co. of Louisville, 
Ky.; Senator Joe F. Bosworth, of Middlesboro, Ky.; Wal- 
ter R. Peck, consulting engineer, of Stone Gap, Va.; and 
H. H. Small, of Chicago, IIL, the last giving an interest- 
ing talk upon the Goodman straight-face mining ma- 
chines, illustrating the paper with stereopticon views. 

After the reading and discussion of the papers, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
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President, F. P. Wright, Bevier; vice-presidents, K. U. 
Meguire, Coxton; J. W. Cockill, Lookout; G. M. Gillette, Jen- 
kins; J. E. Butler, Stearns; B. R. Hutchcraft, Lexington; W. 
G. Duncan, Jr., Greenville; T. E. Jenkins, Sturgis; secretary- 
treasurer, Ivan P. Tashof, Lexington. The vice-presidents 
retiring were: W. C. Tucker, Benham; L. B. Abbott, Jenkins; 
W. S. Wells, Prestonburg. 

In his speech of acceptance President Wright dwelt 
upon the heroes of peace, calling attention to the fact that 
the statues in the Capitol at Washington are principally 
those of warriors, whose business it was to destroy and 
kill, and that there are practically no monuments to the 
great builders, the businessmen. 

In the afternoon the annual first-aid contest was held 
on the court-house square. Twenty teams were entered, 
and in the absence of Major B. U. Patterson, E. B. Sut- 
ton took charge of the contest. 

The teams were assigned five problems, and there being 
but five judges it was arranged so that five teams worked 
at a time and each judge had but one team to watch. 
Frov: the point of view of efficient judging this was a 
good plan, but objectionable in that it took too long to 
conduct the meet. The first or one-man event took 30 





min., and the fifth event was omitted for lack of 
time. 


NEED FoR Drastic Contest RULES 


The place for holding the contest was not well se- 
lected. Being a public square, it was practically im- 
possible to keep spectators from crowding on the field 
and partisans from annoying the judges. A set of rules 
drawn up by some competent body, such as the American 
Mine Safety Association or the American Red Cross, in 
which it would be specified that their medals would not 
be awarded unless the meet was conducted in accordance 
with those rules, would go far in assisting first-aid com- 
mittees in carrying on contests with more system and con- 
sequently with more fairness. 

Physicians from the district acted as judges, and no 
possible criticism, only praise, can be given for the man- 
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ner in which they discharged so delicate a duty. Yet this 
may be suggested for the benefit of first-aid in general : 
The work will never have the growth which it deserves, 
fostered alone by the contests, until the rules used by the 
doctors in judging are the same as those by which the 
teams are trained. Efficient umpiring has, more than any 
other single thing, made baseball the great American 
game. 

Similarly, in this first-aid game, the doctors must follow 
the same rules as the first-aid men; otherwise there will 
always be dissatisfaction and charges of partiality. In 
many instances, instead of stimulating an interest in the 
subject, the teams return from these annual contests dis- 
heartened and resolved to have no more to do with the 
work. To make the knowledge of first-aid general it 
should be given a place in the schools, especially those of 
mining camps and industrial communities. 

Of the 20 teams competing special mention must be 
given the W. G. Duncan team, which has twice succes- 
sively taken first place in Kentucky contests. It is all 
that could be expected of such an organization—well-cap- 
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Kentucky BELLES ATTENDING THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE KENTUCKY MINING INSTITUTE 


tained, neat in appearance, efficient in the performance of 
its problems. It is therefore entitled to all that it re- 
ceived, and may look with just pride upon its achievement 
of winning the second leg, and therefore full ownership, of 
the cup presented by Milton Sanchez, of Lexington, Ky. 

The percentages obtained were as follows, the teams 
being listed in their appropriate order: 

1. Team No. 1, W, G. Duncan Coal Co., Greenville, Ky., 98% 
per cent. 

2. Team No. 20, Castro team, Continental Coal Corpora- 
tion, Pineville, Ky., 97% per cent. 

3. Team No. 16, Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Big Stone Gap, 
Va., 97 per cent. 

4. Team No. 5, Barker team No. 2, 
poration, 96% per cent. 

5. Team No. 6, Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky., 
96% per cent. 

6. Team No. 10, Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Big Stone Gap, 
Va., 9614 per cent. 


7. Team No. 13, Pruden Coal Co., Pruden, Tenn., 96% per 
cent. 
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8. Team No. 2, Arjay No. 1, Continental Coal Corporation, 
Pineville, Ky., 96 per cent. 


9. Team No. 8, Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky., 95% 
per cent, 

10. Team No, 11, Northeast Coal Co., Auxier, Ky., 95% 
per cent. 

11. Team No. 18, Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky., 95% 
per cent. 


12. Team No. 9, Pioneer Coal Co. No. 1, Kettle Island, Ky., 
94%, per cent. 

13. Team No. 19, Barker No. 3 of the Continental Coal 
Corporation, Pineville, Ky., 94% per cent. 

14. Team No. 12, Glendon team of the Continental 
Corporation, Pineville, Ky., 94% per cent. 

15. Cary team of Continental Coal Corporation, Pineville, 
Ky., team No. 8, 9334 per cent. 

16. Team No. 4, Northeast Vloal Co., Auxier, Ky., 983% per 
cent. 

17. Team No. 15, Pioneer Coal Co. No. 2 Kettle Island, Ky., 
93 per cent. 

18. Team No. 14, Wallsend team of the Continental 
Corporation, 92% per cent. 
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A ConcERT AT BENHAM 


were liberal both in number and value. The four events 


used were as follows: 


Event No. 1.—A man has been struck by a fall of slate and 
his left ear has been torn off; there is a contused wound of 
his right eye and he has a lacerated scalp wound 4 in. long 
on the right side of his head. Treat. One-man event. 

Event No, 2.—Treat burns of the face, neck, ears and 
hands. Two men carry patient without a stretcher. Two- 
man event. 

Event No. 3.—Compound fracture of the left leg below 
the knee, involving both bones. Prepare patient to stand 
transportation. Two-man event. 

Event No. 4.—A man has fallen on an electric wire with 
his back down and is found unconscious. Rescue and give 
him artificial respiration for one minute; treat the burns on 
the back and right upper arm. Improvise a stretcher and 
carry 50 ft. Full-team event. 


The judges for the contest were Dr. C. K. Brosher, é 
Middlesboro ; Dr. L. L. Robertson, Middlesboro; Dr. Jacob 
Schultz, Logmont; Dr. J. B. Mason, London; Dr. L. M. 


Ne 
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THREE GROUPS OF CONTESTANTS AT KENTUCKY Minine INstTITUTE MEET 
In the above illustration the group on the left is the team from the Graham mine of the W. G. Duncan Coal Co., Green- 


ville, winners of first prize. 
Cash. 
place, 
tion. 


19. Team No. 7, Moss & Sons Coal Co., Pineville, Ky., 90% 
per cent. 

20. Team No. 17, 
tion, 87% per cent. 


It will be noted that there were several ties between the 
competitors. In such cases the place on the list was de- 
termined by lot. 

The special prize offered by Judge W. T. Davis for the 
team in Bell and Harlan Counties making the highest 
average was won by the Castro team of the Continental 
Coal Corporation. It was $24 in cash. 

The special prize of $15 offered by R. B. Rice for the 
Bell County team making the highest average was won by 
the Castro team of the Continental Coal Corporation. 

There were also 22 other prizes awarded, 21 of these 
being for individual events. The prizes given at the meet 


Arjay No. 2, Continental Coal Corpora- 


The men are J. F. Middleton, T. J. Vinson, S. E. Hite, E. E. Tanant, J. H. Spence and W. L. 
The team in the center is the Wallsend team of the Continental Coal 
The right-hand group are the winners of the second prize from Cary, Ky., representing the Continental Coal Corpora- 
The men are W. Green, John P. Barton, captain; James P. Barton, C. J. Barton, J. G. Brice and L, A, Burk. 


Corporation. This team obtained eighteenth 


Scott, Jellico, Tenn., and E. B. Sutton, of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

A dance at the Pineville Hotel on Saturday evening 
brought to a close one of the most enjoyable meetings the 
institute has held, and the members are greatly indebted 
to the citizens of Pineville and vicinity and to the other 
leading operators in that district for their gracious hos- 
pitality. The next meeting of the institute will probably 
be held at Lexington. . 

& 


Risk Not Assumed by Miner—A miner does not assume the 
risk of being injured by noxious and poisonous gases existing 
in his place of work, so far as the injury arises through the 
operator’s failure to observe statutory requirements concern- 
ing ventilation, etc. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Walls vs. 
Jellico Coal Mining Co., 170 Southwestern Reporter 19.) 
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Alabama First-Aid Meet 





SYNOPSIS—First aid has taken hold of Alabama 
so firmly that “everybody's doing it’—miners, 
their wives, daughters and sons and the neighbors’ 
boys. This describes the first state-wide meet in 
which 74 teams competed. 





The first state-wide first-aid contest ever held in Alabama 
was given at Rickwood Baseball Park, Birmingham, Satur- 
day, May 29, under the auspices of the Alabama Safety 
Association, the United States Bureau of Mines, the American 
Red Cross and the Alabama coal- and metal-mine operators. 

For several months past, the United States Bureau of 
Mines has had W. T. Burgess, an expert in first-aid work, as- 
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sisting E. B. Sutton, in charge of the Birmingham branch, 
and these men have been giving instructions and organizing 
first-aid teams in all the large coal-mining camps where 
teams had not already been established. So much interest 
was manifested in the work that a number of the companies 
held first-aid meets for their employees, and these soon made 
it evident that the time was ripe for a state-wide meet; the 
meeting of May 29 was the direct result. 

As soon as the decision was made to hold a state-wide 
meet a list of 50 possible events was published in the Birm- 
ingham papers and all the would-be contestants were ad- 
vised to begin practice on them. 


TEAMS WORKED ON DIFFERENT PROBLEMS 


From this list of 50 events four programs of five events 
each were prepared on the morning of the meet, and each 
team was given one of the programs to carry out. Program 
number one follows: 

Event 1: Lacerated scalp; top of the head bleeding; one- 
man event. Event 2: Broken left arm below elbow; two- 
man event. Event 3: Man’s left arm and six ribs on the 
right side broken; treat; three-man event. Event 4: Com- 
pound fracture of left leg below the knee; bone sticking out 
on the inside of leg; full-team event. Event 5: Prepare, 
lift and load subject on stretcher (regulation or impro- 
vised), carry to and pass over obstruction to point indicated 
by judge; lower and unload subject. 

The fifth event was the same on all the programs, and 
its performance enlivened the monotony of the meeting con- 
siderably, as some of the contestants so far forgot them- 
selves as to vault over the wooden horse used as an ob- 
struction while others deliberately walked around it after 
carefully passing the patient over. In addition to the four 
mentioned above special programs were prepared for the 
ladies’ and boys’ teams, 


OVER FOUL. HUNDRED PERSONS ENTERED 


Seventy-nine teams were entered for the contest, and of 
these 74 actually reported. Thus there were 370 contestants 
and 74 patients. There were 4 teams of ladies, 3 of Boy 
Seouts, 2 of miner boys, 
white miners. 
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27 of colored miners and 388 of 
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The meeting was opened by a grand parade in which 
all the teams participated, the honors going easily to the 


colored men’s teams because of the manner in which they 
kept step and their apparent unconsciousness of the specta- 
tors in the grand stand. 

In the actual events of the day, the winners of the grand 
prizes for highest team averages were: 


White men—Palos team of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., with a score of 97%. Ladies—Wylam team of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., with a score of 96. White 





miner boys—Sayreton team of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
with a score of 95%. White Boy Scouts—Wylam team, Wylam 
Village, with a score of 972. Colored men—Sayreton team of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., with a score of 962. 

The grand prizes consisted of loving cups for the teams 
and of medals for the individual team members. The lov- 
ing cups are to be open for competition annually until won 
by the same team in two consecutive meets, when they be- 








AT THE BIRMINGHAM MEET 





VIEW OF THE FIELD WITH WHITE TEAMS IN ACTION 


come the property of the team. The medals were donated by 
the American Mine Safety Association and the Alabama 
Safety Association. There were also a large number of prizes 
for single events. 

The rules governing the contest were those printed on 
pages 8 and 9 of the Miners’ Circular 15, United States Bureau 
of Mines, and the list of penalties to be imposed was the 
same as was used at the state-wide meet in [Dllinois, which 
was published in full on p. 1030 of last week’s issue. 


JUDGES OVERLOOKED ERRORS ESPECIALLY IN MAN- 
NER OF WORKING 


As has been the case with most first-aid meets, the judges 
were deserving of some criticism. They were all physicians, 
and with few exceptions were surgeons, but too many of 
them were not sufficiently familiar with the score cards to 
judge the events properly and as a result some of the 
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teams were handicapped. Some of the judges also seemed to 
be unduly impressed by finished work, while the intention 
was to base the decisions on the work as it progressed. 

The credit for the financial success of the meet belongs to 
BE. B. Sutton, local representative of the Bureau of Mines; 
Cc. H. Nesbitt, Chief Mine Inspector; and Frank G. Morris, 
general superintendent of coal mines for the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. 

For the actual staging of the event W. T. Burgess of the 
bureau and R. E. Butler, mining engineer of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., deserve most of the credit. 

The meeting lasted from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and during the 
entire day a large number of spectators were in the grand 
stand. The ladies’ events aroused the most enthusiasm. 
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Woodward-Pettebone Meet 


On Saturday, Aug. 14, 1915, the United First-Aid 
Corps of the 4th district, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Co.’s coal department, will conduct its 
third annual first-aid contest at Harveys Lake, Penn. 

These contests were formerly held under the auspices 
of the Woodward and Pettebone United First-Aid Corps, 


but owing to the success of its former contests the. 


organization has been extended so as to include the 
whole district, which consists of the following collier- 
ies: Woodward, Pettebone, Avondale, Auchincloss, Bliss, 
Truesdale and Loomis. These collieries employ about 
10,000 persons and have 20 first-aid teams. 

The prizes for adult persons employed in and around 
the mines in this year’s contest are: First prize, $75; 
second prize, $50; third prize, $25. The boys’ events are 
open only to boys employed in and around the mines, the 
first prize being $10 and the second $5. A prize of $10 
will be given to the Boy Scouts’ events, which will be 
open to Boy Scouts only. 

Teams desiring to enter the ad: should communi- 
cate with William White, foreman, Woodward mines, 
Kingston, Penn. Lewis Richards, 212 East Green St., 
Nanticoke, Penn., is secretary of the new organization. 

Miners Hold Meet in lowa 


About 1000 persons met at Des Moines, Iowa, on June 
6 for a first-aid meet to determine the championship of 
the state. The miners themselves organized the contest 
and placed the control under W. D. Ryan, of Kansas City, 
United States safety commissioner, who before he en- 
tered the Bureau of Mines was secretary and treasurer of 
the Illinois United Mine Workers’ organization. 

John P. White, president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, opened the program with a short address, 
and he was followed by Governor Clarke, who praised the 
accident-prevention work of the miners. Only 11 teams 
were present, but the movement is most promising. 


In the one-man event, the Colfax team, Noah Barker, cap- 


tain, scored 992, and the Buxton team, Leo James, captain, 
scored 982. In the two-man event Colfax scored 993, and 
Hocking, John Harwood, captain, scored 98. In the team 
event Hocking scored 993 and Mystic 97. Teams were present 
from the places mentioned and also from Avery, Buxton (two 
teams), Hiteman, Boone, Chariton and Rathbun. Two teams 
represented Mystic, but only one was in receipt of an award. 

A captain’s prize was awarded to Noah Barker, captain of 
the Colfax team, which made the highest number of points in 
the nine events. The score made was 886 points out of 900. 
The Colfax team received the medals of the American Mine 
Safety Association, 


After the contests the miners organized a branch of the 
American Mine Safety Association, and the following 
officers were elected: W. H. Rodgers, Albia, president; 
Phil Waterman, Albia, vice-president, and Ed. Sweeney, 
Des Moines, secretary. 
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D., LL @ W. Dwellings 


Contracts will be let this week for 20 double houses of 
brick to be built for the mine workers at the Loomis col- 
hery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. The 
houses will have modern plumbing and electric lights and 
will be ideally located on the slope of a hill on the Nanti- 
coke side, west of the colliery. 

The group of houses will be on high ground, and 
the slope of the hill will furnish natural drainage to the 
river. Their gabled slate roofs will be most picturesque, 
and they will front on a little park where tall shade trees 
are already growing. 

The interior arrangement of the houses will be similar 
to that of the houses in Concrete City, the now famous 
model village at the Truesdale colliery of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western ®.R., each of which contains seven 
rooms, stationary washtubs, a buttery and a dry cellar. 


cs 
Engineering Congress 


An International Engineering Congress is to be held 
at San Francisco, Calif., under the auspices of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers. The first four organizations will 
meet in annual convention on Sept. 16 and 17; on Sept. 
18 and 19 excursions will be made to points of engineer- 
ing interest by members of the five supporting societies and 
the Congress, and on Sept. 20-25 the Congress itself 
will hold its session. 

The trips on Sept. 18 will include visits to view the 
San Francisco high-pressure fire system, the Potrero gas 
works and electric station “A” of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. and the Spring Valley water-works proper- 
ties on the east side of San Francisco Bay. Other trips 
will be made on the following day to the Spring Valley 
water-works, storage reservoirs and pumping stations on 
the San Francisco Peninsula and the Delta Lands of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. 

Also on Sept. 17 and 18 the Congress will visit the 
Great Western Power Co.’s hydro-electric development on 
the Feather River and the gold dredging at Oroville. 
On the 18th and 19th there will be an excursion also to 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Co.’s hydro-electric develop- 
ment at Lake Spaulding and Drum power house and to 
the gold mines at Grass Valley. On Sept. 17 to 19 a 
trip will be made by some of the members to the oil 
fields at Coalinga. 


co 
Excursion of the N. EC. D. A. 
to Lansford 


By is 


As guests of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., the 
New England Retail Coal Dealers’ Association had an 
exceedingly profitable and enjoyable trip to the Delaware 
Watergap and Lansford, Penn. 

Leaving New York on the afternoon of June 8, in a spe- 
cial train of seven Lackawanna cars, the party, about 280 


?. WADLEIGH* 





*Consulting engineer, 426 Real Estate Trust Building, 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


June 19, 1915 


in number, arrived at the Watergap in time for an elab- 
orate dinner, one of the most enjoyable features of the 
trip. In the morning the party was taken directly to the 
No. 14 breaker of. the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
This is a model of its kind, both in general appearance 
and mechanism, and the various processes involved 
in the preparation of the coal for market were viewed 
with interest. It seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
that the product of this colliery was a superior article 
in every way. 

From this colliery, the party was next taken to Lans- 
ford, where the boulet plant was shown in operation. This 
was an entirely new feature to most of the members, 
few of whom had ever seen anything of the kind. In 
view of the increasing output and use of boulets, or 
briquettes as they are generally called, the experiments 
now being made here in the use of a new binder are most 
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interesting. The plant had been in operation for two or 
three years using coal-tar pitch as a binder. While this 
made a satisfactory product so far as structure is con- 
cerned, it was unsatisfactory in that it did not eliminate 
smoke. The binder now being used is crude oil, about 5 
per cent. of which is thoroughly mixed with the coal as 
the latter is pulverized. The resulting product is water- 
proof, stands handling and burns without smoke. 

After inspection of the boulet plant, the visitors were 
taken to the clubhouse of the coal company, where an ex- 
cellent luncheon was provided, after which the party left 
for New York. 

Occasions of this kind are sure to be mutually valuable 
to those concerned and of benefit ultimately to the con- 
sumer of coal. The officials of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. and of the association are to be congratulated 
on the efficient manner in which the trip was conducted. 





OFFICE BUILDING AT LANSFORD 


No. 14 Breaker oF THE L. CO. & N. Co. 





Breaker No. 10, LenigoH Coat & Navieatrion Co. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF BREAKER No. 14 
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Co-operation im Coal Industry 


Letter No. 3—When reading the foreword entitled 
“Commissary Buying,” Coan Agr, May 22, p. 879, I 
was reminded of an unconscionable practice of certain 
concerns in our section of the country that are selling 
coal at cost and sometimes even at a loss merely because 
they are obtaining large profits by asking extortionate 
prices in their commissary departments. To such an 
extent have these practices been carried that the com- 
missaries have been styled by some of the men as “Rob- 
bissaries.” 

The effect on the selling price of coal is similar to 
that referred to in the reply to an inquiry that appeared 
in Coat Aax, Apr. 10, p. 653, under the title “Cost of 
Producing Coal in Iowa.” It was stated there that 
“Correspondence with many coal operators on this 
point (cost of coal production) brought the statement 
that, while there was a loss in their coal-mining busi- 
ness proper, this was more than counterbalanced by the 
profits from selling merchandise and renting houses.” 

As a protest against such practices, I desire to submit 
the following comments and to urge what has already 
been argued ably in Coat AcE by Carl Scholz, May 1, 
p. 777; namely, more codperation on the part of coal 
operators. I recall an instance of a coal company that 
for several years accepted a railroad contract that netted 
only the cost of production, which they were enabled 
to do because of the large profits realized in the com- 
missary department by selling supplies to the miners 
who worked in their mines. Another concern had a 
large rent-roll, in addition to big returns from the com- 
missary department resulting from extortionate prices 
asked for goods sold to employees, which enabled them 
also to market their coal at the simple cost of produc- 
tion. 

A brief reference to the principles involved in these 
methods of conducting a coal business will show clearly 
that they are unsound and unjustifiable by the recog- 
nized rules of business. For example, one of the cor- 
porations referred to above, in the development of its 
business, made a large investment in coal land adjoining 
its property, for which it was obliged to pay what might 
be considered a fabulous price. In addition to that it 
spent a considerable sum in the installation of a large 
plant equipped with the latest machinery. In so doing 
it incurred the risk of losing the entire investment, 
because it adopted no measures of protection against 
unforeseen accidents or losses. It established no re- 
serve fund of any kind, paid no royalty to itself for 
the coal extracted—in other words, set aside no sink- 
ing fund—and charged off nothing for depreciation and 
interest. 

To illustrate this condition, suppose one invested in 
bank stock. What would he think if the cashier or 
management said to the tenants of the bank’s office 
building, “We will only charge you sufficient rental to 
pay taxes on the building, since we derive an income 
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from the interest on our loans?” Or suppose the bank 
loaned money for nothing, because the office building 
was earning a good rental; or suppose the money was 
loaned without security, thereby incurring the risk of 
losing the entire amount. Would any sane business 
man want to purchase stock in that bank? 

It is clear that it is time for the coal industry to 
get down to a solid basis for conducting its coal opera- 
tions and to adopt an equitable system of merchandising 
and of renting houses to employees. ach of these de- 
partments of business should be conducted on a safe and 
independent basis, as anything else is ruinous to the 
coal industry. When this is done, and every operation 
is earning a reasonable profit, coal mining securities 
will become gilt-edged instead of “guilt-edged.” 

GENERAL MANAGER. 

——., Ky. 

Labor in Mining 


Letter No. 5—No little temerity is required to an- 
swer the question of Mr. Le Baron, Coan Acs, May 22, 
p. 896, asking a reason for the necessity of strikes in 
the coal industry. While I may run some risk in at- 
tempting to comment on the conditions that suggested 
this question, I cannot refrain from expressing the 
thoughts that come to me in this connection. : 

I am inclined to doubt that this question is asked 
because the inquirer has no positive convictions in ref- 
erence to the subject on which he desires to be in- 
formed. I believe that he, like many others, has asked 
the question for the purpose of inviting its discussion 
by men acquainted with practical conditions affecting 
the coal industry. 

As a first statement I want to say that, in my opin- 
ion, strikes are not necessary. I realize, however, that 
a statement of this kind requires some qualification. 
To my mind, a strike expresses a stupidity that is not 
confined to any one side of the controversy. It should 
be plainly manifest to the thoughtful mind that a strike, 
from any cause, is expressive of a condition bordering 
on. chaos. 

How can we claim that our civilization is progressive 
and that we are attaining—both employers and em- 
ployed—to higher ideals and standards when it is pos- 
sible to exchange at a moment harmonious working 
conditions for those of chaos and idleness? Organiza- 
tion, either of capital or labor, fails of its true object 
when a clash of conditions affecting the interests of the 
parties to the controversy causes them to show their 
teeth and fight like cats and dogs or, even worse, leads 
them to have recourse to deadly weapons to settle a dis- 
pute. 

Political economists claim that strikes are the result 
of a class war; that the interests of employer and em- 
ployed are antagonistic to one another, and a strike is the 
natural manifestation of such existing antagonism. We 
claim to be civilized, but what we need today is peace, 
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not war. We must set up the standard that strikes are 
unnecessary and can be entirely eliminated by cultivating 
a proper feeling of regard and consideration for each 
other. While some may argue that, if the principle of 
collective bargaining fails, a strike is necessary to en- 
force one’s demands, it should be remembered that there 
are other ways of obtaining concessions than by striking. 
There should be no difficulty in adjusting reasonable de- 
mands when the parties are willing to recognize each 
other’s rights. 

I recall an incident that occurred some years ago while 
I was a member of the Miners’ Union. The members 
of the local union made an unreasonable demand and, 
against the wishes and orders of their executive officers, 
voted to strike. The result was what might have been 
expected, and the men were compelled to return to work 
under worse conditions than before. They not only 
failed to realize any benefit, but sacrificed the confidence 
and esteem of their employers. I want to suggest that 
the remedy for such a state of affairs is to be found in 
arbitration. 

A few years ago New South Wales was a hot-bed for 
strikes. They occurred so frequently that miners who 
emigrated from Europe came to America rather than 
start work in that country. Time has largely eradicated 
the strike evil in that section, and strikes are fast becom- 
ing a thing of the past. This was accomplished by means 
of courts of arbitration, and as a result no strikes occur 
from any insignificant cause. Both employers and em- 
ployed have discovered a better way, and chaos has been 
succeeded by a tribunal of common sense, which tribunal 
is composed of miners, operators and others whose in- 
terests are neutral. 

Under these conditions, brains and intelligence have 
accomplished more than could possibly be obtained 
through a strike. Permit me to suggest that if we emu- 
late this example, turmoil in the coal industry in this 
country will soon be a thing of the past. We might well 
heed the old Bible injunction that carried conviction to 
the heart of the questioner when his own answer brought 
the solemn rejoinder, “Go thou and do likewise.” We 
can often admire in another what we fail to adopt as 
our own standard of action. Strike is a habit as illog- 
ical as the drink habit. , 


WILLIAM CROOKS. 
Ensley, Ala. 





Letter No. 6—Mr. Le Baron’s question asking why 
strikes are necessary in the coal industry, Coau Ag, 
May 22, p. 896, is liable to bring forth a number of 
interesting letters in response. The strike problem is 
one of such tremendous importance and so far-reaching 
in its effects that it seems absurd to think that any 
one person could find a solution. Yet if one can but 
suggest something that will prove beneficial to a single 
phase of this vexed problem, some good will be done. 

In the early days of mining when larger profits were 
realized by coal operators it was easy for the mine 
worker to think that his wages were not commensurate 
with the profits earned by the company that employed 
him. His hours were long and the major portion of 
his wages were absorbed by necessary purchases in the 
company store. These and other objectionable features, 
however, can hardly be considered as correctly revealing 
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the underlying causes of strikes by organized labor at 
the present time. 

There is apparently a break in the clouds, and it is 
possible that the miners are at last realizing that the 
goose that laid the golden egg is about to expire. The 
Ohio mine strike of 1314 months illustrates forcibly 
the futility of attempting to extract unreasonable de- 
mands from corporations. The fact that corporations 
are often wealthy—and there are, at times, indications 
that they are disorganized—offers no particular advan- 
tage or hope of success for strikers. 

Although the demands by Ohio miners for 47c¢. per 
ton for run-of-mine coal were granted by the operators, 
it was a defeat for the miners, who were obliged to 
relinquish many privileges in addition to the loss of 
work for more than a year. The outlook indicates that 
weeks or even months may elapse before it will be pos- 
sible for operators in the No. 8 seam to recover the 
volume of business that was theirs previous to the 
strike. This means irregular work and loss of income 
for the miner for some time to come. The question is 
also raised in regard to what effect the run-of-mine sys- 
tem will have on the marketing of the coal from the 
No. 8 seam. 

The high cost of living certainly presents a difficult 
problem for the miner, who is dependent on his daily 
work. But the solution is not to be found in attempt- 
ing to gain further concessions from the operators. 
There must be unity of action, codperation and the 
forgetting of differences, which I admit is a difficult 
matter, but is nevertheless necessary for the general 
good of the coal industry and the personal welfare of 
mine workers. 

In referring to “a break in the clouds,” I had in 
mind the action of the miners’ organization in using 
its influence with the Ohio legislature to secure an in- 
vestigation of the alleged discrimination in freight 
rates, which operated directly against the interests of 
Ohio miners. Although this move may have been ac- 
tuated by selfish motives it must be admitted that it 
had an important bearing on the settlement of the differ- 
ences existing between operators and miners. In other 
words, it was an act of codperation working for the 
common interests of both parties and is to be com- 
mended. 

No doubt Mr. Le Baron is mostly concerned in the 
effect this incessant turmoil may have on the future of 
the coal industry. For a long time I have thought this 
question should be carefully considered and discussed, 
in the hope that suggestions might be made that would 
mark a red-letter day for the industry of coal mining. 

In looking for possible remedies, it is necessary to 
study the causes that led to the present conditions. 
Chief among these is the unrestricted and ruinous com- 
petition in the selling of coal. This has already been 
discussed in Coan Aqx; and, as has been suggested, the 
remedy is a closer affiliation in the selling end of the 
coal industry. ‘This, however, has been found to be 
opposed by the anti-trust-law bugaboo. I would ask, 
Could not a commission be appointed with power to 
regulate and allow certain combinations that appear 
necessary for industrial harmony and success? This is 
particularly necessary in the coal industry. The work 
should be under Government supervision to prevent any 
combination in restraint of trade. 
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Another cause is freight-rate discrimination, which 
at present is receiving careful consideration and will 
no doubt be improved rapidly, with justice to the rail- 
roads and all shippers of coal. I will only mention 
one other cause of the strike turmoil. This is the 
natural spirit of antagonism between capital and labor. 
The only remedy for this is the ability to put one’s 
self in the other fellow’s place—Capital to understand 
that Labor must have living wages and conditions, and 
Labor to understand that there are limitations in the 
conduct of all business beyond which Capital cannot 
venture without certain destruction that will carry La- 
bor with it in its downfall. The remedy for this con- 
dition is well understood to be impartial arbitration 
and the cultivation of the get-together spirit. 

C. P. SHockiEy, Sup’t, 
Oklahoma Consolidated Coal Co. 
Henryetta, Okla. 
Reducing Ventilation When 
Firing 

I know this subject was discussed in the columns of 
Coat AcE quite thoroughly some time ago, without, 
however, accomplishing the results that might be de- 
sired. It would naturally be expected that the discus- 
sion of a matter that plays so important a part in the 
prevention of mine explosions would have been given 
some attention by the Federal Bureau of Mines and 
that the suggestions made by so many practical min- 
ing men would have been investigated. 

It will be remembered by the readers of Coan AGE 
that C. W. Waterman, general superintendent of the 
#leming Coal Co., Pittsburg, Kan., two years ago ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the Bureau of Mines 
to visit the mines of the company and make the nec- 
essary investigation called for by this question. 

Again, I met some of the employees of the Bureau 
of Mines during the past winter and tried to prevail 
on them to visit the mines and investigate the condi- 
tions prevailing in them in respect to ventilation, gas 
and dust. This, however, was without avail. I feel 
that if the bureau will not take the matter up and in- 
vestigate, it should retract its statement that the still- 
air theory is wrong in reference to the prevention of 
mine explosions. My claim is that the sealing of the 
upcast shaft of a mine and the stoppage of all circula- 
tion of air in the mine airways and workings success- 
fully prevent the development of an explosion in the 
mine under the most aggravating conditions. 

According to the report of the discussion of this 
subject by the mine inspectors at their annual meeting 
at Birmingham, Ala., June, 1913, as published in Coan 
AaeE, Vol. 5, p. 125, Mr. Paul, mining engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, seems to question my veracity in re- 
spect to the statement I made, Coat Agar, Vol. 3, p. 25, 
that “I found in the center of a main south entry a 
small tunnel (of air) formed by the rush of air through 
the gas-filled mine.” Mr. Paul is quoted as saying, 
“In all my experience in mine explosions I have never 
found a column of pure air so located, or air in the center 
of an entry which varied from the air against the roof 
or on the bottom.” I would lke to ask Mr. Paul a ques- 
tion: Suppose an entry open at both ends is filled with 
afterdamp and a current of air is forced into this en- 
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try under pressure, will not the air current force a pas- 
sage for itself through the center of the entry along the 
line of least resistance rather than travel along the roof, 
floor or sides of the passageway ? 

Mr. Verner in commenting on this point, Coat Aas, 
Vol. 5, p. 218, remarks that his experience has been 
similar to mine. Permit me to say that I have en- 
tered mines on 14 different occasions inside of 30 min. 
after explosions have occurred, and in every instance I 
have found that natural ventilation has set in, regardless 
of whether the fan was still working. The experience 
that Mr. Paul questions occurred immediately following 
the explosion in mine No. 15 of the Western Coal & 
Mining Co., Dec. 21, 1907. I was the mine foreman 
at the time. I have given a full account of this ex- 
perience in Coat Aas, Vol. 3, p. 24, which need not be 
repeated here. 

In closing, permit me to say that during the past 
two years some of our coal companies have installed 
sprinkling and humidifying systems in their mines and 
have refused to seal up the upcast shaft, with the re- 
sult that explosions have occurred in nearly all of these 
mines, with the loss of many lives. They subsequently 
sealed the mines and abandoned their sprinkling and 
humidifying operations, with better results. Our own 
mines have been sealed in this manner for over 18 
months, and we have had no trouble. The mines gen- 
erate much gas, over 7 per cent. of the working places 
being marked up each day by the firebosses. There 
is also plenty of coal dust, and each night over a ton 
and a half of blasting powder is exploded within two 
hours’ time. In this practice we have never had any 
trouble. I desire again to invite Mr. Paul, of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, to visit our mines and allow me -to 
prove to him that the still-air theory is correct. 

ALEXANDER MCALISTER. 

Girard, Kan. 

as 


Dry Air for RocK Drills 


Referring to the article entitled “Driving Rock Tun- 
nels in a Utah Mine,” Coat Ags, Feb. 13, p. 278, I 
desire to offer a few comments on the reference there made 
to the avoidance of the freezing-up trouble when using 
compressed air. 

The installation described in this article offers an ex- 
cellent illustration of the correct solution of the trouble 
arising from freezing due to the humidity of the air com- 
pressed. The conclusions of the writer, however, appear 
to be based on a misunderstanding of conditions that is 
altogether too prevalent in the employment of compressed 
air for power purposes. It is freely admitted that the 
facts as stated are correct in every detail, but the good 
results obtained and the absence of any trouble from freez- 
ing are not due to the location of the compressor outside 
of the mine. These two facts bear no relation to each 
other as cause and effect. 

The records of installations show that there are hun- 
dreds of compressors located outside of mines and tun- 
nels, while the same trouble from freezing of the air is ex- 
perienced at the working face where the power is used. 
The statement was made in the article to which I have 
referred that “The compressors were placed outside the 
mine mainly to insure getting dry air, as the atmosphere 
inside the mine contained a large amount of moisture.” 
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It is well to remember that there is no such thing as dry 
atmospheric or free air. The expression “dry air” is only 
relative. According to the U. S. Weather Bureau, the 
average humidity of the air at various places is as follows: 
Galveston, 85 per cent.; New York City, 73 per cent. ; 
Salt Lake City, 53 per cent.; ete. 

As is well known, the moisture of the air is a perfectly 
transparent and invisible vapor, until the humidity reaches 
100 per cent. or the point of saturation is attained, when 
the moisture begins to condense and separates from the 
air as water, which may appear as a fog or mist. This 
eondensed vapor, however, accumulates on the walls of 
the pipe and trickles down, forming a stream that drains 
along the pipe line, following the air to the point of ex- 
haust where it is frozen owing to the cold produced by 
the expansion of the exhaust air, which absorbs the heat 
from all around. 

The point of saturation of the air, or the “dew point,” 
varies with the pressure and the temperature of the air. 
For example, assume the air entering a compressor con- 
tains a certain weight of moisture per cubic foot of air. 
When this air is compressed to two, three or four atmos- 
pheres, its volume is reduced one-half, one-third or one- 
fourth of the original volume, and since the weight of 
moisture remains unchanged, the degree of humidity is 
increased in proportion to the number of atmospheres to 
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which the air is compressed, provided the temperature 
remains constant. ; 

This, however, is not the case, since the compression 
of the air causes a rapid rise of temperature. Practical- 
ly, each rise of 20 or 25 deg. F. doubles the capacity of 
the air for holding moisture and decreases its relative 
humidity at the same rate. As a result, the air leaving 
the cylinder of the compressor is comparatively dry air, 
although carrying the same weight of moisture as when 
it entered the compressor. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is clear that, owing to 
the high temperature and low humidity of the air, little 
water will collect in the receiver when this is placed near 
the compressor. On the other hand, the temperature of 
the air after flowing through a long pipe line is greatly 
decreased, and as a result the air becomes completely satu- 
rated before reaching the working face. It is clear, there- 
fore, that there is a great advantage to be gained by 
placing a receiver at the end of a pipe line or where the 
power is used, so as to allow the water to collect at that 
point and be drawn off without being forced into the air 
cylinders of the tools. In the present case the air was 


carried through a 4-in. pipe line 3725 ft. long, which in- 
sured its thorough cooling and gave favorable results. 
FRANK RICHARDS. 


New York City. 
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Composition of Gases—Gas, like other material substances, 
is composed of the elements of matter. A simple or element- 
ary gas is composed wholly of one kind of matter; as hydro- 
gen (H), oxygen (QO), nitrogen (N), etc. 

Many gases, like many solids and liquids, are compound. 
The molecule of such a gas is formed by the chemical union 
of two or more atoms of different elements; as methane 
(CH,), carbon monoxide (CO), carbon dioxide (COs), etc. 

A gaseous mixture is a mechanical mixture of different 
gases, simple or compound. These gases are mixed together 
in any proportion, but are not chemically united. 

Firedamp is a mechanical mixture of a combustible gas 
or gases with air in such proportions as to render the mix- 
ture inflammable or explosive. The term, however, is gener- 
ally understood to mean an inflammable or explosive mixture 
of methane (CH,) and air. In English and other foreign text- 
books the term “firedamp” is improperly applied to any mix- 
ture of explosive gas and air, without regard to whether the 
proportions are within the inflammable or explosive limits of 
the gas. Such a mixture will not inflame or explode and is 
not, properly speaking, a firedamp mixture, 

Percentage Composition of Gases—By the ‘percentage 
composition” of a compound gas is generally meant the per- 
centage, by weight, of each element composing the gas. This 
is calculated from the ratio of the relative weight of each 
constituent element to the molecular weight of the gas. 

For example, a molecule of methane (CH,) contains one 
atom of carbon and four atoms of hydrogen. Then, since the 
atomic weight of carbon is 12 and that of hydrogen 1, the 
molecular weight of methane is 12 + (4 X 1) =16, and the 
percentage composition of this gas is calculated as follows: 
Carbon (C); atomic weight, 12; relative weight........... 
Hydrogen (H,); atomic weight, 1; relative weight, 4x1= 4 


Moleonlar welreht 160 (Bas. a stasieiee er clele se cies Aree 1 

The percentage of each constituent element is then: 
Carbon, 12/16 (100) = 75 per cent. 

Hydrogen, 4/16 (100) = 25 per cent. 
100 per cent. 

In like manner, a moleeule of carbon dioxide (CO.) con- 
tains one atom of carbon and two atoms of oxygen. The 
atomic weight of carbon being 12 and that of oxygen 16, the 
molecular weight of carbon dioxide is 9 (2016) =. 44 and 
the percentage composition of the gas is found as follows: 
Carbon (C); atomic weight, 12; relative weight.......... 2 
Oxygen (Os); atomic weight, 16; relative weight, 2X16= 32 

Molecular weight of as...) 2.0.06. Le AcoPetca are t 

The percentage composition is then: 


Carbon, 12/44 (100) = 27.27 per cent. 
Oxygen, 32/44 (100) = 72.73 per cent. 
100.00 per cent. 

The term “percentage composition’ when applied to a 


gaseous mixture refers to the percentage by volume of the 
several gases forming the mixture. 
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Composition of Air—Normal air is composed chiefly of 
oxygen and nitrogen, which are invariably mixed in the fol- 
lowing proportions expressed as percentage by volume and 
by weight of each of these gases: 


TABLE SHOWING COMPOSITION OF NORMAL AIR 


By Weight 
23.0 per cent. 
79.1 per cent. 77.0 per cent. 


100.0 100.0 


Air also contains 0.04 per cent. of carbon dioxide (COs), 
together with smaller amounts of argon, ammonia and water 
vapor. Atmospheric air, it may be said, is never absolutely 
dry.or free of moisture. The term “dry air” in respect to the 
atmosphere is only a relative expression, meaning that such 
air is comparatively dry. 

Weight of Dry Air—The weight of dry air, per unit volume, 
varies directly with the pressure it supports, and inversely 
as its absolute temperature. There are two formulas for 
finding the weight of 1 cu.ft. of air, one being expressed in 
terms of the barometer (B), in inches, and the other in terms 
of the pressure (p) in pounds per square inch. 


By Voiume 
OR VE ONe tare aie «aero cere. 20.9 per cent. 


INTELO SCT tevassie: cbetie, rele ate 








_ 1.3273 B 
By the baromete;, ioe CT a 
is p 
By the pressure, © = 737 G00 ED G00 +B 
Moisture in Air—This subject is fully treated under 


“Hygrometry,” and it is sufficient here to say that the water 
absorbed or held by the air is an invisible vapor that resem- 
bles a gas in its behavior, until a sufficient amount is present 
to fully saturate the space it occupies. This point of satura- 
tion is called the “dew point,” because at such point the vapor 
begins to condense and appears as a mist or cloud. The con- 
densation is more rapid in contact with a cold surface. 


Normal Air—The term “normal air’ in respect to its com- 
position refers to air containing a normal percentage of 
oxygen (20.9 per cent.) as given above. When the percentage 
of oxygen present is less than normal the air is said to be 
“depleted” of its oxygen. This frequently occurs in poorly 
ventilated places in mines. The depletion of oxygen is the 
result of the various forms of combustion or oxidation that 
are constantly taking place in mines, and very largely, also, 
to the absorption of oxygen from the air by the coal. 


Mine Air—Except when diluted with other gases, the air 
in a well-ventilated mine never shows any appreciable deple- 
tion of its oxygen content. Even in poorly ventilated places 
it is exceptional to find less than 20 per cent. of oxygen, ex- 
cept where other gases are being generated in considerable 
volume whereby the air is diluted and the percentage of 
oxygen correspondingly diminished. This fact has been well 
established by innumerable tests of mine air made at different 
mines and under varying conditions of ventilation. 
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Value of Coal Amalyses 


I want to ask, What is the use of keeping men busily 
employed all over the country determining the heat 
value of coal? In my opinion, such work is a pure loss 
of time and energy. 

I freely admit that it is well for the purchaser of coal 
to know its heat value; but when this is obtained, I can 
see no use in continuing to make similar tests, day after 
day, of coal delivered from the same mine and operating 
on the same contract. These tests show approximately 
the same value, and their constant repetition adds to the 
operating expense and increases the cost of production. 

It is readily seen that this is no small item when one 
reflects that the accurate apparatus employed requires 
an investment of approximately $2500 at the start, 
to say nothing of the cost of maintenance and the 
material used, together with the additional office ex- 
pense and salaries. It is a common thing to hear com- 
plaints made in relation to the increasing cost of testing 
coal offered on the market, and these complaints are fully 
justified. This cost oftentimes more than counterbalances 
the saving effected thereby in the purchase of coal having 
the highest heat value. 

In my opinion the solution of the problem is to be 
found in leaving the determination of the heat value of 
the coal to the mine operator. Mine operators are not 
always the band of crooks so often claimed. I believe 
them to be as honest as the average manufacturer. 

Under the present system, I cannot blame coal opera- 
tors for foisting a poor quality of coal upon the buyer 
whose slogan is generally, “Ill dare you to sell me poor 
coal—you can’t do it.” Facing such an imputation of 
dishonesty, it is not strange that the quality of the coal 
delivered frequently falls short of the standard required. 
Would it not be better to use coal experts in a more use- 
ful way. For example, employ them to show how fuel 
can be saved by securing greater efficiency in power plants 
and a more complete combustion of the coal. 

N. G. Near. 

New York City. 

[We hope to have this question fully discussed in the 
next issue of Coat Aar, by one whose practical knowledge 
and experience make his remarks of value to shippers and 
buyers of coal.—Eprror. | 
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Mime Ventilation Problem 


Will you kindly answer the following question in 
regard to the effect produced by enlarging the sectional 
area of an airway in a mine. In this case, the entire 
length of the air course including the return remains un- 
changed. The original cross-section of the airway is 
4x9 ft., making 36 sq.ft. of sectional area. 

In order to obtain a greater volume of air in circula- 
tion, it was proposed to increase this area to 45 sq.ft. 
by taking down 12 in. of roof slate, thus making the 
sectional area of the enlarged airway 5x9 ft. This work 


was started from the intake and carried forward to with- 
in a short distance of the return end of the air course. 
Kindly show by calculation what effect this will have 
on the circulation of the air, assuming the power on the 
air remains unchanged. 
Micuagt Loguono. 
Hooversville, Penn. 





In order to answer this question, it is necessary to 
assume a certain definite length of air course, say 5000 ft. 
including the return. Assume, also, that the sectional 
area of the airway was enlarged, as stated, for a distance 
of 4500 ft., or to within 500 ft. of the discharge. 

Since the power is the same in each case, it is necessary 

to first find the power potential of the original air course 
and that of each of the two sections of the airway after 
the work of enlarging the area was stopped. Calling 
the original airway and the two sections of the enlarged 
airway A, B and C respectively, the sectional areas and 
perimeters in each case are as follows: 
A, a=4X 9 = 36 sqit; 0 = 2(4-- 9 eee 
B, a=5 &.9.= 40.8050. 5°) 0 = 2(0. noone 
C, (same as A) 

The relative power potentials are then 





a. Xa => ead = SCs is Sa, => 0.711 
Vlo ‘75000 X 26 

B, Xb = Bi ataha = 0.898 
Vv 4500 & 28 

0, Xx, eee 1.631 


V 500 X 26 
In comparing the circulation of air before and after 
the work of enlargement is done, the ratio of the in- 
creased circulation to the original volume of air passing 
is given by the following formula: 
Qs _ Xp Xe 


Op Xa V AXp3 + X38 
Then, substituting the given values in this formula, 
C © 
Qe _ ws x 1.531 ates 
G1 0.711 V¥ 0.8988 + 1.5318 


That is to say, the increased circulation is 1.188 times 
the original volume of air. In other words, the increase 
of volume in this case is 18.8 per cent. of the original 
quantity. 

Had the work of enlarging the airway been carried the 
entire distance, the circulation for the same power on 
the air would have been increased 22 per cent., as shown 
by the following simple calculation : 

Oe ithe a. | Onn ie Soe vores 
Dum aN Ge giee 3g = pV 0-928 = 1.22 

Comparing this result with the previous one shows 
that a larger percentage of benefit is derived in the later 
stages of the work. This question, although difficult of 
solution, has a practical bearing on mine ventilation and 
illustrates the value of the potential method. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What must be the sectional area of a square 
airway that is required to pass 50,000 cu.ft. of air per 
min. under a water gage of 1 in., the length of the airway, 
including the return, being 1 mi.? 

Ans.—Let d equal one side of the square airway. Then, 
since 1 mi. equals 5280 ft., and 1 in. of water gage cor- 
responds to a pressure of 5.2 lb. per sq.ft., and using the 
coefficient of friction, / = 0.00000001, the side of the air- 
way required in this case is 


2 
gat |.00000001 x =; x 4 & 50,000 = say lay. 


The sectional area of this airway is, then, 10 X 10 
==100°sq-ft. 

Ques.—At a certain mine there is installed a ventilat- 
ing fan operated by an electric motor. The fan is pro- 
ducing 300,000 cu.ft. of air per min. against a water gage 
of 4.2 in. The wattmeter registers 145 kw. for each 
of the two motors operating the fan or a total of 290 
kw. in the fanhouse. At the power plant, 1 mi. from the 
house, the meter registers 330 kw. What is the me- 
chanical efficiency of the fan, 1 hp. being equal to 0.746 
kilowatt ? 


Ans.—The power on the air, in this case, is - 
300,000 X 5.2 K 4.2 _ ’ 
4d = Sp macts COC ta = 198.5 hp. 


The efficiency of the ventilator is equal to the ratio of 
the power on the air to the power delivered to the fan 
shaft, which may be assumed to be 90 per cent. of the 
power delivered to the motors, or (0.90 X 290) + 0.746 
= say 350 hp. The efficiency of the ventilator is, then, 
198.5 & 100 ~ 350 = 56.7 per cent. 

Ques.—What percentage of firedamp when mixed with 
air is necessary (a) to show a faint cap; (b) to readily 
explode; (c) to be at its most explosive point? 

Ans.—Assume that the firedamp is a simple mixture 
of marsh gas and air, and that no dust is present. 

(a) When using an unbonneted Davy lamp burning 
sperm or cottonseed oil, the first faint cap should be ob- 
served when the proportion of gas is from 2 to 214 per 
cent. of the mixture, depending on the ability of the ob- 
server to detect the cap. 

(b) The lower explosive limit of the mixture, under 
the assumed conditions, will occur when there is 7.14 per 
cent. of gas present. 

(c) The firedamp mixture reaches its maximum ex- 
plosive point when the gas forms 9.46 per cent. of the 
mixture. 

Ques.—What are the necessary supplies that should 
always be on hand at a mine, for the safe working of the 
same, and what is your duty in the case when your sup- 
plies are not on hand when needed ? 

Ans.—Besides the usual supplies of timber, tracking, 
brattice boards and cloth, hardware, tools, powder, oil, 
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hay, ete., there should be kept on hand a complete “first- 
aid” outfit, including two or more sets of breathing ap- 
paratus, a pulmotor, oxygen tanks filled with this gas and 
an adequate supply of safety lamps of approved pattern. 
The mine equipment should also include a suitable con- 
veyance to be used as an ambulance and two or more 
stretchers, blankets and waterproof coverings. In case 
any of these supplies have run out, it is the mine fore- 
man’s duty to at once notify the superintendent or order 
himself what is required. 

Ques.—Explain fully the different methods of mine 
ventilation. Describe the continuous and split systems 
of ventilation. Which do you prefer and what are its 
advantages and disadvantages ? 

Ans.—The two general systems of ventilation employed 
in mining are the exhaust and the blower systems. In 
the exhaust system of ventilation, some means are em- 
ployed to create a depression in the main-return airway, 
so that the pressure at that point is below that of the at- 
mosphere. The excess of the atmospheric pressure at the 
intake opening of the mine then forces the outside air into 
and through the mine. In this system the mine is ven- 
tilated under a pressure below that of the outside atmos- 
phere. 

In the blowing system of ventilation some means are 
adopted to create a pressure in the main-intake airway 
greater than that of the outside atmosphere. This excess 
of pressure in the intake forces the entering air through 
the mine airways. 

Furnace ventilation belongs to the exhaust system, while 
fan ventilation may be either by the exhaust or the blow- 
ing system, according to the arrangement of the fan and 
its connection with the mine. 

A continuous air current is one that passes through the 
mine from the intake to the discharge opening, in a single 
undivided current. In splitting, the air current is di- 
vided at one or more points in its passage through the 
mine, which is thus separated into two or more ven- 
tilation districts, each having its own air split or cur- 
rent. The split system is much to be preferred, as it pro- 
vides better air at the working face and a larger quantity 
of air is circulated by the same power, while the velocity 
of the air in the workings is such as to cause no annoy- 
ance or danger. Also, the gases generated in one section 
of the mine are conducted immediately into the main- 
return airway, without passing into other sections. These 
are the principal advantages of the split system of ven- 
tilation. The system has no disadvantages except, it may 
be, the necessity of providing air crossings at the mouths - 
of the several splits. 

Ques.—lIf it is necessary to double the quantity of air 
passing in a mine, how much should the pressure and 
power be increased, assuming mine conditions are un- 
changed ? 

Ans.—To double the quantity of air passing in a mine 
will require four times the pressure and eight times the 
power on the air, under the assumed conditions. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Probably the most significant event of the past few weeks 
in a business way is considered here to have been the hear- 
ings conducted by the Federal Trade Commission in Boston 
and New York. The completion of the sessions for the time 
being has given observers opportunity to take some account 
of stock and make up their minds in which direction the 
work of the Commission is pointing. What is thus indi- 
cated is likely to be of much importance not only during the 
next few months but also as determining the direction of 
events after the opening of the next session of Congress when 
the question as to whether more legislation on the trust issue 
either in its domestic or foreign aspects or both is taken up 
for decision. 

While the hearings in question have dealt largely with 
matters of chief interest to producers of manufactured goods, 
specialties of various kinds, and the like, much of the testi- 
mony has also had an important bearing upon the develop- 
ment of export trade in staple articles in bulk such as coal, 
metals and similar commodities. Of particular interest in this 
connection, to the coal industry, was the showing made as to 
the advantage of foreign trade. This is seen mainly in the 
fact that foreign trade permits stability in production, fluctu- 
ations of domestic and foreign demand frequently or usually 
offsetting one another. f 

In order to get the organization needed for the efficient 
and economical organization of foreign trade it was urged 
that some form of codperation or combination in such trade 
should be allowed to exporters, certainly to the smaller con- 
cerns. The problem usually met when such suggestions are 
made—that the line between large and small cannot easily be 
drawn in a satisfactory manner—presented itself, but there 
was no consensus of views on the subject. Some of the larger 
concerns, moreover, directly testified that they themselves 
felt comparatively little interest in the situation as they 
would in any event feel compelled to maintain their own 
selling organization. 

There was a particularly strong demand for a clearer in- 
terpretation of the meaning of the anti-trust laws, especially 
in their application to export trade in order that shippers 
may know exactly what is permitted in carrying on business 
and that doubt with regard to given methods may be elim- 
inated. 

There was also the usual criticism of existing transporta- 
tion means, complaint being particularly expressed with re- 
gard to the service between the United States and South 
American ports. There was, however, difference of opinion 
regarding the proper methods to be employed for improving 
the situation. 


Closer Relations with South America Sought 


The outcome of the Pan-American financial conference 
‘seems likely to be the holding of regular conferences of the 
same sort either in Washington or at some point in South 
America or both. Annual conferences are spoken of, though 
definite plans for them are still to be developed. It is pro- 
posed that a session of the “International High Commission” 
recommended by the conference be held at the beginning of 
November next, probably in Buenos Aires. 

At this session it is proposed to have discussion of ques- 
tions of uniform legislation for the several countries result- 
ing presumably in the recommending of measures to the 
various legislative bodies that would have to act upon them. 
Among other matters interesting to exporters which are like- 
ly to have attention in this connection is the shipping prob- 
lem, it having been resolved by the recent Conference in 
Washington that better vessel facilities are necessary and 
that effort should be made at the earliest possible moment 
for the provision of such improved facilities in order to se- 
cure better opportunities for sale or products and more as- 
sured delivery as well as better financial relations between 
North and South America. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Olyphant—Five years ago James H. Rolles, who has spent 
his entire life in work around mites in the vicinity of Scran- 
ton, became convinced that the coal measures extended up the 
side of the mountain west of Olyphant. He secured a lease 
of an old mine opening and the right to take out what coal 


( 


remained. While mining in the old workings he prospected 
the surrounding land. Early this year bore holes revealed 
two veins of coal, one 5 ft. thick and the other about three. 
Assuring himself that the coal extended over the entire 
tract, he acquired a lease, and proposes to begin mining. 


Delaware Watergap—A large party of New England coal 
dealers was here several days recently on a sight-seeing tour 
as the guests of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. Later 
the party went to the Panther Creek Valley to view the ex- 
tensive coal fields of the above company, together with the 
enormous new power plant at Hauto. 


Mauch Chunk—Quite a number of cars of coal are being 
taken daily from the waters of the Lehigh River in the 
dams here and at Parryville, Lehigh Gap and Treichler. Each 
summer the dredging of coal furnishes lucrative occupation 
for a number of men in this and other Lehigh Valley towns, 


Lansford—Idle for more than a month the large Hauto 
washery of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has resumed 
operation. 


Carbondale—At an estimated expense of about $125,000 
the Delaware & Hudson Co. is constructing a coal storage 
plant at Duffy’s Field about a mile and a half from Carbon- 
dale. This plant will have a capacity of about 170,000 tons. 
The purpose of this storge plant is to store coal when the 
demand is light during the summer months. Various sizes 
are placed on storage and remain there until such time as the 
demand increases. 

Bituminous 


Connellsville—The Connellsville coke region recently 
shipped 321,000 tons of coke in one week, the increase was 
caused by shipments to Baltimore and Philadelphia for ex- 
port to Australia and South America. Production during the 
same week was approximately 315,000 tons. 

Preparations are being made to fire 1000 coke ovens oper- 
ated by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. in the Connellsville dis- 
trict. 

Star Junction—Announcement has been made by the Wash- 
ington Coal & Coke Co. that it needs 100 additional diggers. 
The company now has 700 of its 1000 ovens in operation. 


Greensburg—Chief Burgess John L. Shields is seeking 
some legal way to prevent property owners from selling the 
coal under city property. Recently representatives of a large 
coal company obtained mining rights to the coal under cer- 
tain lots. Sales of this sort have become so numerous that 
the business men have become alarmed. The coal under the 
town is of coking quality, and no other coal field in the 
country is so noted for caving as this, once the coal is mined 
out. In all the country around Mount Pleasant holes can be 
seen where the coal has been removed and ground has 
caved. 


Washington—The Youghiogheny-Pittsburgh Coal Co. has 
filed an injunction against the United Mine Workers of 
America, naming Van Bittner, president of sub-district No. 5, 
and Robert Wood, an officer of that district, to enjoin the or- 
ganization from declaring a strike. The strike in question 
occurred on June 1, when the miners were called out of the 
mine of the company. ‘ 


Pittsburgh—Reports of a shortage of labor have ema- 
nated recently from many points in the bituminous field of 
Pennsylvania. This decrease in supply was laid to the fact 
of a considerable number of aliens responding to the call 
for military duty in Europe. However, an investigation of 
emigration statistics does not bear out this belief. While 
it may in some measure account for a deficiency the real 
reason probably will be found in the decrease of immigra- 
tion, which has at this time almost reached the vanishing 
point. Instead of the normal weekly influx of one thousand 
men, immigration has now practically ceased. 


Johnstown—After hearing over a score of witnesses the 
coronor’s jury empaneled to take testimony in the case of 
the accident that cost the loss of nine lives in the explosion at 
No. 1 mine of the Smokeless Coal Co., rendered a verdict 
placing the blame on the officials, declaring the accident could 
have been avoided if safety lamps had been in use, as 
recommended some time before the explosion by the mining 
inspector. The jury also took occasion to laud the heroism of 
Gomer Phillips, one of the men who lost his life in an at- 
tempt at rescue. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Qhief of the Department of Mines, Earl A. 
Henry, was recently notified that another body had been 
found in the Layland mine, in-which a mine explosion early in 
March, killed something over 100 men. Every person sup- 
posed to have been in the mine at the time of the disaster had 
been accounted for, and it is possible that the identity of this 
victim will never be known, as the body was so badly decom- 
posed that identification was impossible. As the section 
where the body was found was flooded, it was thought that 
this man stumbled into the water and was drowned. It is 
believed that the body was submerged when a rescue party 
explored that region. 


VIRGINIA 


Norton—The power house, of the Norton Coke & Coal Co. 
was completely destroyed by fire recently. The origin of the 
fire has not been ascertained, but the loss was estimated as 
$25,000. The operation of the mine was suspended, but offi- 
cials of the company made arrangements with the Norton 
Light & Power Co. to furnish light and power until the coal 
company’s plant could be rebuilt. It is said that immediate 
steps are being taken to rebuild this plant. 


KENTUCKY 


Hazard—The Hazard Coal Co. is installing a new boiler 
to supplement the 400 hp. of the present equipment. The 
mines are running full time and putting out a capacity pro- 
duction. 


Frankfort—A special term of the Federal District Court 
has been held here to hear evidence in the case of the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. against Alexander Webb, T. 
Beekman Hawkins and the Eversole heirs, by which it is 
sought to quiet the title to 900 acres of coal lands in Perry 
County. 

Central City—Resolutions condemning outrages which have 
transpired in Muhlenberg County and calling on the friends 
of organized labor to refrain from violence of any character, 
were adopted by the United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 23, at a meeting held here recently. The resolutions 
set forth that the raids, etc., are more or less generally at- 
tributed to friends of union labor, that they are endangering 
the very life of the organization in.Muhlenberg County. They 
then call upon union men to stand rigorously for law and 
order, promptly ejecting any member of the body who vio- 
lates peaceful relations with his neighbors, 4, 


Hyden—In order to clear the title to his own land, a part 
of which was covered by the old John §. Susade patent to 
40,000 acres, and which covered a large portion of the most 
valuable coal land in Leslie County, F. M. Sackett, of Louis- 
ville, recently purchased the patent. Previously Mr. Sackett, 
in a signed statement, agreed that if the others interested 
would make no effort to force up the price of the sale, he 
would immediately issue to each man who owned land 
covered by this patent a quit-claim deed to this property. His 
proposition was accepted by the other landowners and at the 
official sale he obtained the patent rights at $300, thereafter 
carrying out the agreement as to other land than his own. The 
sale was under the forfeiture statutes, which provide that 
when taxes are not paid on land for five years, the title is 
forfeited, the land sold and the proceeds turned into the 
state treasury. 


MecRoberts—It is anticipated that the Lexington & Eastern 
R.R. will shortly add two extra trains in order to carry the 
coal now going out from the fields around McRoberts, Flem- 
ing and Haymond. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—It is estimated that already 10,000 men have re- 
turned to work in the eastern Ohio coal mines and that 5000 
more will go to work shortly. Over 40 mines were affected by 
the decision recently reached at a conference in Cleveland, 
whereby the operators decided to pay the 47 cents per ton de- 
manded by the miners. During the long strike just past, 
many owners of coal mines lost the bulk of their business, 
but are now again building it up. 


Columbus—The Ohio General Assembly has passed a bill 
which has been signed by the governor to provide for the 
conservation of oil, gas, coal and other minerals upon school 
and ministerial lands in Ohio. The law provides that when- 
ever the state sells lands other than canal property it re- 
serves the right to all minerals on such lands. 

Since general resumption of mining in the eastern Ohio 
district there have been a few labor troubles, but these 
have been generally of small consequence. One of the 
most noteworthy was the trouble at the West Wheeling mine 
where the question of the stockholders of the operating com- 
pany joining the miners’ organization was involved. This 
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question has been coming up regularly in that mine which is 
a sort of coéperative organization. Some trouble has oecurred 
at the Warwick mine fm the Coshocton district but it was of 
short duration. J. M. Roan, Ohio mine inspector, hs not yet 
been called upon to settle a difficulty. 


Amsterdam—The #erbe mine of the Ohio & Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. was shut down for an indefinite period recently. This 
action was taken by the mine management after failing to 
agree with the miners as to the method of checking average 
mine cars. It has been customary at this property in the past 
to supply the cager with “average checks,’ one of which 
is placed on each mime car that shows evidence of loss of 
contents in transit. The miners demanded that all persons 
having to do with the handling of mine cars, such as drivers, 
motormen, etc., be supplied with ‘average checks.” Super- 
intendent John Lees suggested that the same system as used 
heretofore remain in force until such time as higher officials 
of both company and union could make a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. This proposition was rejected by the miners and 
Superintendent Lees stated that operation would be discon- 
tinued indefinitely. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—L. D. Turner, attorney for the Belleville Savings 
Bank and other plaintiffs against the Southern Coal & Coke 
Co., has announced that an appeal will be taken to the 
Supreme Court in the case involving the rights of minority 
bondholders which was decided recently by the Illinois 
Appellate Court in favor of the Southern company. The 
question at issue is whether the majority bondholders, in 
agreeing to an exchange of their holdings for a new issue 
and afterward exchanging their new bonds for stock in the 
reorganized company, forfeited their rights in the first mort- 
gage bonds. The contention of the plaintiffs is that they did. 
The decision of the Appellate Court was that they did not. 


Carlinville—Carlinville has a new coal company or rather 
a reorganized old one. When the mine closed down last 
spring, it was anticipated that it would never be reopened, 
but reorganization with many new stock holders has been 
effected, and the mine will be reopened as soon as necessary 
repairs can be made. The new firm expects to put in some 
new equipment and a new gasoline or electric haulage system 
for work underground. Some apparatus for coal preparation 
will also be installed. 


Gillespie—The Superior coal mines at Gillespie recently 
set a new record for mining coal. Mine No. 8 in one day 
hoisted 5195 tons or 1546 mine cars. 
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Cardiff, Wales—Five thousand Welsh coal miners struck 
June 14 because of the introduction of the open shop system. 


Fernie, B. C.—On the 8th inst. 1100 miners employed at 
the Coal Creek mines of the Crows Nest Pass Coal Co. went 
out on strike. The men of British, Russian, Belgian and 
Italian nationality demanded the dismissal of a number of 
Germans and Austrians in the employ of the company, which 
was refused. The military authorities have taken action and 
on the 9th about 100 unnaturalized Germans and Austrians 
were interned. This step will probably result in a speedy 
settlement of the trouble. 
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J. C. Brooks, of Louisville, has been appointed commissary 
manager for the Luke & Drummond Coal Co., sueceeding Joe 
Bruce. 


George Watkin Evans, consulting mining engineer, of 
Seattle, Wash., recently returned from a professional visit 
to New York City. 


D. D. Davidson, formerly of Columbus, Ohio, but who has 
been located at Grand Rapids, Mich., for the past year, from 
which city he covered Michigan territory for the New York 
Coal Co. has gone with the Gate-Churchill Co. of Detroit. 


H. M. Byars, superintendent of the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Co.’s coal mines at Johns in the Blue Creek region, has just 
been appointed a member of the Jefferson County Board of 
Education, to succeed Prof. I. W. McAdory who resigned on 
account of his health. 
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Joseph Battles has been appointed district sales manager 
for the Terry Steam Turbine Co. at Denver, covering the 
states of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and the western 
portion of Nebraska. Mr. Battles’ address is 326 First National 
Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


W. J. Richards, president and general manager of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., delivered an address 
cn “Anthracite Mining and Selling” before the convention of 
the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association in session 
at Wilmington, Del., on the 16th instant. 


J. B. McKenna was recently appointed general manager 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., an office which has not been 
in existence since 1901. Mr. McKenna has been in the em- 
ployment of the company for 21 years, the last nine of which 
were spent as manager of the steel works at Pueblo, Colo. 


E. C. Roberts, Jr., superintendent of the mines of the 
Fairmont Coal Co., under management of the firm of E. L. 
Hedstrom, has resigned and enlisted in a Canadian regiment 
in Toronto. He has been a member of the 74th Regiment, 
New York National Guard, and will go out as a second lieu- 
tenant. 


Patrick Threston, of Plymouth, Penn., while going to work 
at the Gaylord colliery recently trod upon earth which had 
been undermined. This resulted in a cave, the earth, set- 
tling down around Threston, who narrowly escaped suffo- 
cation. His cries brought workmen who hauled him out of 
the cave by means of a rope. 


John Paul, outside foreman at the Pine Knot colliery of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., has been promoted 
to superintendent of the collieries in the Minersville District. 
Elmer Artz, outside foreman at Otto colliery, was transferred 
to Pine Knot, and John Withelder, assistant foreman at Otto, 
has been advanced to foreman. 


James L. Richards is understood to have resigned from 
the board of the New England Coal & Coke Co., of which 
he has been president. Joseph B. Russel, who has also 
been a director in both the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R.R., and the New England Coal & Coke Co., has re- 
signed from the latter. These resignations follow somewhat 
drastic legislation in Massachusetts prohibiting interlocking 
directorates. 


An attempt was recently made to assassinate J. L. Schull, 
general manager of the E. C. Snarles mine at Johnson City, 
Ill. Shots fired at him through the window of the library 
at the home of his father-in-law, W. E. Chapman, missed him, 
but struck Chapman and Mrs. Schull. Chapman was killed. 
Mrs. Schull will recover. The attempt on the life of Schull, 
it is believed, was on account of the discharge by him of 
several Sicilian miners. 
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Joseph Saronera, mine stripping contractor, aged 65 years, 
died of heart failure on June 8. He was one of the largest 
contractors in Shenandoah (Penn.), having 200 men employed 
by him. He also held a prominent place in the affairs of 
the community. 


H. L. Bevan, superintendent of the Carney Cherokee Coal 
Co., was drowned June 11 in attempting to swim in the water 
which filled a strip pit near Mulberry, Kan. Mr. Bevan was 
seized with cramps and drowned before he could be rescued. 
He had volunteered to swim to the shovel in the center of 
the pit, as it had become necessary to reach the machine and 
no boat was available. 


John W. Reid, superintendent of the Old Forge District 
for the Pennsylvania Coal Co., died recently at Dr. Burns’ 
hospital in Scranton. Mr. Reid was born in England, but 
came to this country when a boy. He was connected with 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co. for 46 years, in 1912 being made 
superintendent of the Old Forge District, embracing Old 
Forge, Central, Consolidated, and Sibley mines. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, one son, and one daughter; also a sister. 


Angus M. Cannon, 81 years of age, Director of the Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., and widely interested in business and min- 
ing ventures throughout Utah, died recently at his residence 
at Ashton Ave. and Lake St., Forest Dale. Death was due to 
general debility due to age. Mr. Cannon, who was a patri- 
arch in the Mormon Church, was born in Liverpool, England, 
in 1834, coming to this country in 1842. Mr. Cannon was 
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among the pioneers who came to Salt Lake Valley in 1849. 
He later opened extensive coal deposits along Grouse Creek 
near Coalville in Summit County, and engaged actively in the 
coal business. He was also highly instrumental in mineral 
and land developments throughout the entire state. 

Patriarch Cannon is survived by three widows, Mesdames 
Clara C., Martha M. P. H., and Maria B. Cannon, also by 113 
children, grandchildren, and great grandchildren. 
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Grate Bar. T. S. Johnson, Scranton, Penn. 1,125,551 Jan. 
12, 1915. Filed Apr. 7, 1913. Serial No. 759,560. 

Furnace Grate. T. M. Kekich, Chicago, Ill. 1,131,524 Mar. 
9, 1915. Filed June 28, 1913. Serial No. 776,391. 

Gas Producer. H. L. Wallman, Chicago, Ill. 1,125,919 Jan. 
12, 1915. Filed July 20, 1908. Serial No. 444,517. 

Mining Machine. lL. Robinson, Empire, Ala. 1,124,528 Jan. 
12, 1915. Filed July~-7, 1918. Serial No. 177,762. 

Mining Implement. A. Kolenic, Streator, Ill. 1,137,637, Apr. 
27, 1915. Filed Jan. 14, 1914. Serial No. 812,114. 

Furnace Grate. W. M. Duncan, Alton, Ill. 1,132,918 Mar. 
23, 1915. Filed Feb. 21, 1918. Serial No. 749,804. 

Smoke Preventer. W. C. Beam, Rockford, Ill. 1,131,106 
Mar. 9, 1915. Filed June 14, 1913. Serial No. 773,709. 


A. G. Elvin, Somerville, N. J., 1,137,471, 
Filed Sept. 19, 1914. Serial No. 862,434. 


O. V. Fortney, Kitzmiller, Md. 1,132,324 
Filed Sept. 11, 1914. Serial No. 861,287. 


Mechanical Stoker. 
Apr. 27, 1915. 


Miner’s Lamp. 
Mar: 16, 1915. 


Safety Device for Mine Cars. 
1,132;914 Mar, 238, 1916. 


Smoke Consuming Furnace. 
1,136,287, Apr. 20, 1915. 


Mine Drill Support. 
1,125,480 Jan. 12, 1915. 


Automatie Stoker. 
1,131,214 Mar. 9, 19165. 


Fuel Saver and Smoke Consumer. 
Canada’ 1,125,228) Jan 25 1905: 
No. 812,735. 


Fire Bridge for Boiler. G. H. Butterworth and R. Canlin, 
Liverpool, Eng., 1,137,048, Apr. 27, 1915. Filed May 4, 1912. 
Serial No. 695,258. 


Dump Car. C. H. Clark, assignor to Clark Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., 1,136,310, Apr. 20, 1915. Filed July 15, 1908. 
Serial No. 443,654. 


Sereening Chute for Coal Pockets. 
phia, Penn. 1,225,709 Jan. 19, 1915. 
Serial No. 781,709. 


Boiler Furnace. J. Dick, assignor to Phcenix Iron Works, 
Meadville, Penn., 1,137,465, Apr. 27, 1915. Filed Jan. 27, 1913. 
Serial No. 744,357. 

Mechanical Stoker. C. F. Street assignor to Locomotive 
Stoker Co., Wilmerding, Penn. 1,130,448 Mar. 2, 1915. Filed 
Mar. 2, 1908. Serial No. 418,837. 

Mining Machine and Truck. N. D. Levin, assignor to Jef- 
frey Mfg. Co.. Columbus, Ohio, 1,137,337, Apr. 27, 1915. Filed 
Aug. 31, 1910. Serial No. 579,798. 

Machine for Mining Coal. 


F. Davis, Uniontown, Penn. 
Filed Mar. 28, 1914. Serial No. 827,865. 


BE. Stanley, Watertown, S. D., 
Filed Dec. 5, 1908. Serial No. 466,186. 


H, P. Corsa, Bingham Canyon, Utah. 
Filed Nov. 18, 1913. Serial No. 801,679. 


D. -F. (Crawford, ) Pittshurehaeeenuns 
Filed June 27, 1910. Serial No. 5697161. 


J. L. Webster, Ottawa, 
Filed Jan. 17, 1914. Serial 


C. G. Pfeiffer, Philadel- 
Filed July 29, 1913. 


Cc. H. Boardman assignor to 
Sundries Mfg. Co,, Portland, Maine. 1,130,250 Mar. 2, 1915. 
Filed Mar. 24, 1914. Serial No. 826,963. 


Mining Machine Truck, C. J. E. Waxborn, assignor to 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,136,301, Apr. 
20, 1915. Filed July 13, 1911. Serial No. 638,410. 
Feeding and Stoking Attachment for Furnaces. J. A. 


Lanigan, Lancaster, Penn., and D. J. Carson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1,130,411 Mar. 2, 1915. Filed Oct. 14, 1912. Serial No. 725,602. 


Mechanical Stoker. H. Iserman, assignor to Multiple Grate 
Bar Endless Chain Stoker Co., a corporation of New York. 
1,125,544. Jan. 12, 19165 Filed” Sept: -11,)1911) 7 Serial eNo:, 
648,745. 


Grate for Mechanical Stoker. F. M. Clark, assignor to 
Multiple Grate Bar Endless Chain Stoker Co., a corporation 
of New York. 1,125,474. Jan: 12) 19159" Wilead Sept. 14; 1911. 
Serial No. 648,802. 
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TI ments were 26,279,202 tons against 26,815,603 tons in the cor- 
responding period of last year, making a decrease of 536,- 
INDUSTRIAL NEWS 401 tons. Shipments for May amounted to 5,797,961 tons, the 
BI Lehigh Valley handling the greatest tonnage, its shipments 
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Reform, Miss.—Coal mines will soon be opened here. Coal 


mining is a new industry for Mississippi. 

Montgomery, W. Va.—The Long Branch Coal Co. is build- 
ing a half mile of railroad and making changes in its tipple. 
The new track will bring the cars nearer the mine. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. is run- 
ning a steamer, the “M. Carney,” for the transfer of passengers 
and freight from Cordova to Mobile, on the Warrior River. 


Boston, Mass.—On and after June 15 the Boston office of the 
Sullivan Machinery Co. will be situated at 185 Devonshire St., 
Room 1010, Unity Bldg., instead of at 35 Federal St., as in 
the past. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The coal shipments on the Ohio River 
during the first week in June were the largest in 50 years, 
as over 8,000,000 bushels of coal were shipped from Pittsburgh 
to Cincinnati. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The steamer “E. D. Carter,’ of 10,000 tons 
capacity, has been bought by Boland & Cornelius and others 
and renamed the “W. T. Roberts,” after the sales agent of 
Williams & Peters. : 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Atlantic Coast Line has just award- 
ed contracts aggregating 260,000 tons of coal to the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Co., the Galloway Coal Co., the Eldorado 
Coal Co. and the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co, 


Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. during the 
month of May handled 250,000 tons of coal for export. Part 
of these shipments went to South America, and a part to 
Italy, France, Sweden, and other countries. 


Brownsville, Penn.—Almost twice the amount of coal passed 
through the Brownsville lock during the month of May as 
in April. During the month 641,900 bu, of coal were shipped 
through the lock to points west against 384,000 bu. locked 
through in April. 

Jenkins, Ky.—An order for 200,000 tons of coal to be sent 
to Tidewater as soon as possible, was recently concluded be- 
tween the Italian Government and the Consolidation Coal 
Co., according to information which is believed to be authen- 
tic. It is not known definitely what route this coal will be 
shipped over or what its port of destination on the Atlantic 
Seaboard will be. ‘ 

Sugar Notch, Penn.—Philip Mulholland recently brought 
suit against the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., 
asking $10,000 damages for injuries received when struck by 
a piece of coal which fell down the shaft of the Truesdale 
Colliery where he was employed as a foot tender. He charges 
negligence on the part of the company in failure to provide a 
safe place in which to work. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in the Federal Court here against the Petros 
Coal Mining Co. The company, according to the petition, 
went into a receiver’s hands on the first of June when the 
House-Hanson Hardware Co. filed suit against it in the Morgan 
Circuit Court. The PetroS company is a Georgia corporation 
with property in Morgan County. 


Montgomery, W. Va.—Coal tonnage over the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R.R. for the month of May surpassed all previous 
records for that month. The figures show that there were 
handled 2,044,175 tons of coal which is an increase of 233,175 
tons over May of last year. During April 1,808,000 tons were 
hauled. The prospects for June are good, and it is believed 
that this month will be another record breaker. 


Baltimore, Md.—During May the Consolidation Coal Co. 
made a record in the output of coal from its mines. During 
the month it produced 1,158,562 net tons, which is nearly 70,- 
000 tons above the previous record, which was made in June, 
1914, when the output was 1,089,200 net tons. The present 
daily output is about 50,000 tons and it is anticipated that 
this will be kept up throughout the entire current month. 











Columbus, Ohio—One of the features of the annual meeting 
of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association which will be 
held at Cedar Point, June 22 and 24 inclusive, will be the 
display of mining machinery, methods of accounting and 
products of the mines of the operators in the three states. 
This feature is attracting considerable attention as it is the 
first time that such a display has been held in conjunction 
with the convention. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Shipments of anthracite coal in May 


decreased from the total in the same month last year by 
483,592 tons. For the five months ending May 31, the ship- 


Memphis, Tenn.—Five boats and one barge of coal, valued 
at about $45,000, were recently sunk in the river when the 
“John A. Wood,” tow boat of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., with a 
tow of coal boats bound south, rammed a steam shovel of the 
West Kentucky Coal Co. Five boat loads of coal went to 
the bottom, while the remaining ten floated away. The 
“Wood” succeeded in gathering up these derelicts and pro- 
ceeded down the river to consolidate the fleet. One barge of 
the West Kentucky Coal Co. was also sunk. 


New York, N. Y.—The S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. has been 
obliged to greatly increase its office space in the Hudson 
Terminal Building. Within the last four months it has about 
doubled its offices so that it now occupies a full wing on 
the sixth floor of the Hudson Terminal Bldg., 50 Church St., 
New York. This firm is the only ball bearing company im- 
porting bearings from Europe that has not been interfered 
with by the war. Sweden, being a neutral country, is 
enabled to send large and regular shipments via Norway and 
Denmark without entering the war zone. 





Morgantown, W. Va.—The mining industry of West Vir- 
ginia was recently enriched by two fine collections of safety 
lamps and one of rock specimens given, sold, and loaned to 
the West Virginia State University. James T. Beard, of New 
York, and William Clifford, of Jeannette, Penn., furnished 
the safety lamps, while Stuart M. Buck, of Bramwell, W. Va., 
furnished the rock specimens which were gathered in the 
Hartz Mountains, Upper Silesia, Northern Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, India, the Bohemian border and the Rhine District. 
This collection also contains specimens from Vesuvius 
gathered as early as 1835. 


Richwood, W. Va.—The suit of the Cherry River & South- 
ern R.R. Co. against the Gauley Coal Land Co. resulted 
in a decision in favor of the railroad company. The suit 
grew out of an attempt on the part of the railroad to secure 
a right of way down Gauley River from Curtin via Brook 
Ferry and Meadow River to Anglins Creek in Greenbrier 
County. The company based its objection on the ground that 
this road would be of a private nature and of little benefit to 
the public at large. Condemnation proceedings against the 
land company will be at once instituted, and as soon as 
these are settled work will be commenced and pushed to 
completion. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—John S. Jones, of Chicago and Granville, 
Ohio, filed another motion in the U. S. District Court, June 12, 
in his litigation over the purchase of the stock of the Sunday 
Creek Co. from the Hocking Valley and allied railroads. The 
latest motion avers that he has not secured complete control 
of the affairs of the Sunday Creek Co. for the reason that 
the Bankers’ Trust Co. of New York is still holding certain 
beneficial certificates, representing the capital stock of the 
Continental and Hocking companies, subsidiaries of the Sun- 
day Creek Co. He claims that the Bankers’ Trust Co. holds 
the stock for two purposes. One is to secure a performance 
of the contract between the coal company and the railroad 
companies for an equal division of the freight from the mines. 
The other is to secure a guaranty of the railway companies 
of the bonds of the coal companies. He charges that the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. gave proxies to Gustav Von Der Steinen, 
who voted the stock at the annual election, 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The transaction involving the sale of the 
properties of the Marmet Coal Co., which has-been pending 
for some months, was consummated recently. The deal is 
part of negotiations recently concluded, involving the largest 
sale of coal properties that has ever been made in West 
Virginia. The purchase price for all the properties involved 
is said to be between $19,000,000 and $20,000,000, the Marmet 
properties bringing $1,500,000. 

The identity of the interests purchasing the properties was 
not disclosed, but they are said to include some of the strong- 
est banking interests in New York and Philadelphia. A 
corporation to be known as the Kanawha Splint Coal Co. 
has been chartered in West Virginia to take over and operate 
the preperties as one giant coal concern, 

Negotiations still pending for other properties may bring 
into a merger with them $10,000,000 worth of additional hold- 
ings in which event it is said the entire project will be taken 
over by interests in Chicago, New York, Toledo and Columbus 
identified with the Kanawha & Michigan and the Toledo & 
Ohio Central railroads. This latter deal has been agreed to 
by the purchasers of the present involved properties, it is 
said, provided the additional holdings are obtained, whereupon 
the entire project will be turned over to the railroad interests. 
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General Review 


Concessions on the anthracite circular are readily obtain- 
able in spite of the heavy curtailment. Bituminous exports 
taxing the loading facilities at Seaboard. Prices a trifle firmer 
on spot business. Poor showing in the Lake trade. 


is only the thinnest pretense of holding to the 
anthracite circular and this is only being accomplished by 
the most rigid curtailment in all directions. June is main- 
taining its reputation as the dullest month of the year, and 
the situation is so discouraging that a number of far-sighted 
buyers have been successful in forcing particularly advan- 
tageous terms covering their requirements until the first of 
the year. But as a rule complaints are not so general among 
the hard-coal companies as in bituminous; experience has 
shown that any deficiency in the summer buying is invariably 
made up in the fall, and the companies as a rule are content 
to wait their time. In the meantime vigorous action is neces- 
sary to keep stocks down and save demurrage charges, 
particularly on the steam sizes. 

With the export bituminous business increased to a point 
where the loading facilities at Seaboard are being taxed 
to their full rated capacity, prices are firmer, although actual 
sales still continue on the same basis. A very slight increase 
in the spot demand, occasioned probably by some of the more 
timid consumers anticipating a reaction in the market, has 
eliminated concessions generally, but competition continues 
so keen for what business appears, that there is still little 
hope of any immediate relief. 

Prices in the Pittsburgh district are as uncertain as ever, 
and there appears to be more free coal being offered. Lake 
shipments make a poor showing even as compared with the 
exceedingly light movement of last year, and heavy shipments 
from now on could scarcely bring the tonnage up to last year, 
while some shippers are receiving requests to restrict ship- 
ments still further on account of the congestion at the upper 
Lake docks. 

Optimism prevails in the Ohio market market, due appar- 
ently to the appearance of some demand for stocking purposes 
and a very small increase in the Lake movement. The domestic 
market occupies a strong position technically due to the light 
supplies on hand, and the heavy restriction in the consump- 
tion of the sttam grades. On the other hand steam con- 
sumers are still confining their purchases generally to the 
open market while contracting is attended with great diffi- 


There 


culty. j 
The Middle Western agencies are still experiencing a 
general dullness, but an advance in quotations is under 


the first of next month when the storage 
With the exception of an occasional 
manufacturer working on war orders, the general railroad 
and industrial demand continues at a minimum. Even the 
screenings situation has become notably easier during the 
past week. The anthracite market is somewhat steadier, 
but the shortage of Eastern coal is becoming more pronounced. 

A Year Ago—Further curtailment in the anthracite 
regions and demand easing off all along the line. Bituminous 
consumers crowding operators for better prices and markets 
weak with more declines in sight. Lake trade fair in some 


consideration for 
coal starts moving. 


sections. Uncertainty in the Ohio situation rapidly clearing 
up. 
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Boston News Bureau—Probably one of the most serious 
features in the situation is the demoralization in the sterling 
exchange market. American securities held abroad do not 
come out in sufficient volume to stem the tide, and our sales 


of munitions of war to the allies keep steadily increasing 
European indebtedness. Business in war orders is at the 
maximum and domestic trade is slowly improving. General 


splendid crop prospects, by 
and by easy money and 


confidence is buoyed up by our 
our enormous exports of products 
gold imports. 


Dry Goods Economist—Many manufacturing. concerns are 
well pleased with the extent to which their production is 
taken care of by large orders from foreign governments. 

Iron Age—Betterment both in sentiment and in orders is 
reflected in the week’s developments in the steel market. 
Rail and car orders continue to come from Russia and France. 
In the past week France has placed 3745 cars in the United 
States and Canada, including 2000 10-ton box cars and 1000 
20-ton flat cars. Its rail orders to the Steel Corporation 
may have totaled 50,000 tons in the past three months, but 
there has been no recent order for that amount, as just 
reported. Of Russia’s rail orders 13,000 tons went to Chicago 
for rolling in the past week and 4000 tons to Pittsburgh. 
Russia’s standard car order was for 13,000, and 75,000 tons 


‘of steel have just been placed at Pittsburgh for 7000 of these. 


As a climax, there are the Russian contracts for 400 locomo- 
tives, of which at least 350 come to thiS country. 

Dun’s—While general business gains but slowly, the eco- 
nomie situation grows steadily stronger. International uncer- 
tainties are still a restraining influence, yet constructive 
forces multiply and the absence of speculative excesses is help- 
ful of sustained progress. 

Marshall Field & Co.— Weather conditions have so retarded 
retail distribution of dry goods that the semiannual preinven- 
tory sale the first three days of this week did not bring as 
many merchants to market as the corresponding week last 
year. Road sales and mail orders, however, brought the 
wholesale distribution of dry goods for the current week up 
to normal. 


Bradstreet’s—Fine crop prospects, save only for corn, im- 
provement in steel, continued large war orders, speeding up 
in numerous industrial lines, and growing scarcity of skilled 
labor, contrast with reports of reduced distributive trade, due 
to cool, rainy weather over a wide area, and a rather slow 
pace in a few purely domestic lines of industry. Low temper- 
atures have especially affected road sales in the country 


districts, where farmers are intent on planting. - 
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BOSTON 2 
Temporary demand slackened when concessions were with- 
drawn, Lack of export trade has marked influence on coast- 
wise demand. Slow loading still prevails on Georges Creek. 
Water freights somewhat firmer. Anthracite still on half- 
week basis. 


Bituminous—The trend of prices is firmer, although actual 
sales continue on the same basis. A very slight increase in 
spot demand was enough to eliminate most of the concessions 
that were offering and as a result several buyers who were 
showing interest in the market have now dropped back again 
into watchful waiting. There are enough coals available for 
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this territory besides those shipped from Hampton Roads to: 
make buyers sure of getting supplies at moderate prices, for 
the present at least, and while Pocahontas and New River 
have the preference ordinarily, the parties who have yet to 
contract will not give them much, if any premium. 

Low prices continue to be made at the distributing points 
for delivery inland, and these not so much because of forced 
sales from ‘market cargoes” but from rehandling plants in 
order to keep stocks moving. 

There is still talk of possible shortage the coming winter 
but with perhaps less confidence on the part of the agencies. 
Certainly there is enough competition over the few orders 
that come into the market from time to time, and buyers are 
not as much impressed as they were. The state of the ex- 
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port trade continues to have much to do with the attitude of 
shippers. Just now it has rather sagged. 

There is only a hand-to-mouth supply of Georges Creek for 
coastwise requirements. Detention again prevails at the 
Baltimore piers, causing fewer trips of barges and steamers 
to this territory and therefore a much reduced tonnage. 

Firmer prices on the West Virginia coals have the effect 
of renewing the buyers’ interest in the high grades from 
Pennsylvania. All these brands are actively represented in 
New England and unless present signs fail their tonnage 
here is bound to increase. In many quarters where five years 
ago nothing but Georges Creek was considered, several low- 
volatile, low-sulphur coals from Pennsylvania are now favor- 
ably received, even on the small requirements for forge use. 


Water Freights have shown a little advance under the 
stimulus of better inquiry for coal a week ago and the slow 
movement of tonnage on account of weather; 90c. was asked 
for 1500@2000 tons, Hampton Roads to Boston, but nothing 
higher than 85c. has so far been reported. This is an advance 
of 5@10c. over the rates reported a fortnight ago. 


Anthracite—Mining continues on the basis of three days a 
week at most of the company mines and there is therefore 
not a great quantity of domestic sizes offering for sale. On 
the other hand there is a little complaint that the larger 
shippers are not filling orders as fast as they might. There 
is no shortage of any kind or size; it is simply that the 
operating interests are narrowing the output to the current 
needs of the market. 

Prices on bituminous at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
MERGE cece os $0.85@1.40 $1.20@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.45@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
ew Y orle.ii 2.40@2.95 2.75@8 .15 3.22@3.32 
BACAR et a Gost 8k sv gs Mell (end «idee, by sake 2.85@2.95 
EI ASTCORTERORON sere coc cles biajes Sa miigpece a AIG Fe eg =e $2.75@2.85 
GRU ew ere trees bral se \ lease et sicte bg Malton Wii's 3.60@3.78 
LEN GTR Ty te A Ae a a ee SP GA ton ne 3.50@3.73 
*T’.o.b. tOn cars. 


NEW YORK 


Heavy exports continue the mainstay of the bituminous 
market. Little cheap coal being offered. Customary June 
lethargy prevails in anthracite and mine operations are 
heavily curtailed. 

Bituminous—The export situation continues to be the one 
redeeming feature of the soft-coal market, new inquiries 
being received almost daily. The general situation at the 
New York harbor has changed but little and prices remain 
practically the same. Shippers are not over-stocked but are 
able to make prompt shipments on all orders. 

The local docks are well supplied with coal, mostly of 
medium grades, some of which have been offered to quick 
buyers at substantial concessions. Operations at the mines 
have not improved; some of the mines producing the high- 
grade coals are working on an average of five days a week 
while others are scarcely making half-time. Large manu- 
facturers in New England whose stocks are being gradually 
depleted are making inquiries regarding prices and quick 
shipments but do not seem anxious to close contracts. Many 
large users continue to take shipments in excess of their 
quota. Demurrage coal is not much in evidence but occa- 
sionally a buyer has an opportunity to pick up a real bargain. 
Some western Maryland was quoted ‘on Monday at $2.15. 
Average prices of various grades of soft coal during the past 
week were as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Clearfield: 
Memuiiiewsa- J2...... 2. 65@2:/80' 2.55@2.65°. <-...7..... 1.10@1.25 
Weiner es A eset «62.8D@2.60. 2.65@2.60.+...0.5,.2.2 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
RT ee ahs vin et OOS, OD he oi dy cpa)s nec oe duet eee crete. thot ore 1.35@1.50 
Manica Diem We. TOUS. SO. isc ctiec oe te mucin hoon 6 1.20@1.25 
PINE EDOTONE RA tes ee SA ODEDS. 10) os kenntew cs oranaeee. 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
a NCIESTERTLCVENEOEE Pa SAS clic, Sos acd aha 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 
PO GCT TO oo aici os 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
Patra bews, sc wiweds.. «uh DAB 256D Ry Ai eo eee Giisiee) Loh 0.90@1.00 
BGreensburg: se 2 ws, Be (DGD. BU) © ciate, ee arte MAREN Meshal ate 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... 2 ODO 20 Re Paonia wh ee os 1.15@1.40 
West Virginia Fairmont } 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 0.80@0.90 
WHATMONS WMNE-TUN. 6 aay as so) ws ors 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 0.76@0.80 
ROOMY at, occ. has sekeecps ce, cctpid@a.o0 2.4pt2.50 0.90@0.95 
Western Maryland...0.5..0V0 3.5.58. 2.35@2.45 2:35@2.45 0.80@0.90 


Anthracite—The month of June promises to maintain its 
reputation as the dullest month in the year on anthracite 
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coal. Salesmen report a scarcity of orders and only heavy 
curtailing of operations is keeping the market from being 
over-stocked. Many of the mines continue to work on a 
three-day-a-week basis and the prospects for improvement 
are not bright. Some shippers are urging consumers to fill 
their bins in anticipation of a shortage of labor in the mining 
regions before long. 

While shipments at tidewater are prompt, inland dealers 
are complaining of slow deliveries. Demand for chestnut 
is slow and considerable of this size is being stored. The 
call from Canada and the Northwest is brisk and proves to 
be a good outlet. 

The supply of steam sizes is becoming excessive and 
strong efforts are necessary to keep down the stocks and 
to save demurrage charges. AS a result much good coal is 
sold at low prices. 

Current quotations are as follows: 


Lower Ports 














Upper Ports 


—— 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken) tcc, Wate certs Orne $4.80 
Of tae She eae oars citi, uit) $4.80 5.05 $4.85 
Stove See eee) 9 00 4.80 5.05 4.85 
Chestiutdin: copes chie see G25 5.00 5.30 5.05 
P€N....4- 1 cate ses § 0-00@5.60 3.10@3.35 3.40@3.55 3.15@3.40 

e+ Buckwh6utis. vavraaree see 2.50@2.75 2.25@2.50 2.55@2.80 2.30@2.55 

Rice jenei oa eee ee 2.CO@2.25 1.90@2.10 2.05@2.30 1.95@2.25 
Barloyesi7.e ee oes 1.75@2.00 1.60@1.75 1.80@2.05 1.85@2.10 

PHILADELPHIA 


Amthracite trade showing more than the usual summer 
dullness. Low prices for all sizes, particularly pea, and few 
buyers. School-coal prices create a stir. Bituminous trade 
quite dull, but with some prospects for betterment, 


Anthraecite—The past week has been extremely quiet. Or- 
ders are scarce and buying is strictly limited to the current 
demand. Offerings are reported on all sizes at a considerable 
reduction on the circular, with the exception of stove, which 
is held close to the circular, several companies reporting their 
inability to meet all orders for this size. This is due to re- 
stricted mining and not to any unusual demand, as the com- 
panies claim they cannot operate their collieries for one size 
alone. 

Pea, as usual, seems to be the particular sufferer, as low 
as $1.50 being noted on this size, although $1.75 seems to be 
the market price at the present moment, and some operators 
still deny they are even selling as low as $2; but despite this 
assertion the fact still remains that many of the retail men 
openly state they are protected on the $2 rate up to Jan. 1, 
1916. It is noted that there was a bona fide offer made this 
week on 400 to 500 tons of this size at $1.85, shipper prepaying 
the freight and giving the customer 90 days to pay the bill. 
Yet with all these inducements the offer was declined. It 
appears as though some of the mining interests have come to 
the conclusion that it is better in the long run to move pea 
coal at a fair price than to store it indefinitely for future 
delivery. 


Bituminous—The trade still complains of a lack of activity, 
although operators are optimistic for the future. Tidewater 
shipments are likely to increase within the next few months 
to such a volume that it will bring the price to a point higher 
than for several years, although a drawback to the situation 
will be the lack of bottoms to move the tonnage. 

The circular and individual prices for the week are as 
follows: 


Individual 
Lineand City Tide Line and City 
Broken TPIS OLOGY Swoeieta 6 eee he $3.20 $4.4 $3.00 
GRC ec Cat cision sieve ate are es 3.45 4.70 3.30 
Stover itis or ae des Cis on ieetes 3.70 4.70 3.65 
CRESTHULE peters crerere avis. oe vet kat otc 3.85 4.95 3.75 


BALTIMORE 


Export trade continues to grow and last week saw a new 
high record for a seven-day movement. Domestic situation 
very flat. 

With a rush that keeps the piers here working almost at 
full capacity the export trade from this port continues to ex- 
pand. Last week saw a record movement for a seven-day 
period; a total of 70,360 tons was sent out as cargo fuel to 
foreign ports, the same carriers taking 10,849 tons of bunker 
coal. If maintained this would mean a monthly movement of 
between 250,000 and 300,000 tons, for June. 

The domestic situation remains flat. Coal is selling at 
almost anything offered, at least on the poorer grades. Slack 
is not so strong and is offering at 40,to 45¢e. Cheap coals in 
both Maryland and West Virginia may be had at 75 to 80ce. 
Low grade Pennsylvania coals are holding around 90c. as a 
rule. 

During the 
nounced 


past week the following charters were an- 
for foreign loading at this port: 


1080 COAL 
Vessel Country Tcn- Des- Vessel Country Ton- Des- 
nage tination nage tination 
Antonio’ British 1663 one Ontenada Spanish 2232 ee 
video 
Atlantic Amerncan 3.248 Buenos Claveresk British 2441 Felton, 
Aires Cuba 
Hercules Spanish 2499 Italy Castlemoor British .... Egypt 
Gleneden British 3018 Naples Arundo Dutch 1998 Brazil 
Phoebus — Italian 2013 Italy And1os Greek 1859 Siciliy 
Apollo British 2442 Marseilles William E. 
Bratland Norwegian 3000 Denmark Downs American 639 PoitoRico 


All the above are steamers except the ‘William E. Downs,” which is a schooner. 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Export loadings still holding up weil. Prices remain at 
circular. Tonnage at Tidewater slightly above normal. 


The dumpings over the various piers at Hampton Roads 
for the week have been heavy, especially as regards export 
shipments. Large cargoes have also been moving to New 
England and ports South. The bunker movement for the 
week has been fair; while the number of steamers calling 
for bunker coal have not been so numerous the quantity 
loaded has been large, some of the vessels taking as high as 
1600 tons and over. 

The accumulation of coal held by some of the shippers is 
rather heavy but other suppliers are in some cases short 
and having coal hurried forward from the mines; on a whole, 
however, the supply is perhaps in excess of normal. 

Schooners are still engaged in the export movement and 
are loading for ports as far away as Casa Blanca, Morocco, 
the schooner ‘Woodward Abrahams” having taken 963 tons 
for that port. One of the most interesting vessels supplied 
with bunker coal was the Dutch cruiser “Jacob Van Heems- 
kerck”’ which took on board 767 tons from barges. Of the 
export cdrgoes from Hampton Roads the heaviest shipment 
was taken by the collier “Ulysses” which loaded over 12,000 
tons for the Canal Zone. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Verdun British Virginia Rio Janeiro 2950 $8.76 
Foreign Virginia Rio Janeiro 6000 8.64 
Edith H. Symington Philadelphia Seville 881 7.25 
Masarua British Baltimore! « Rio Janeiro 3189 8.76 
Jata Mendi Spanish Philadelphia Barcelona 2746 9.60 
North Pacific British Baltimore? Italy? 2493 10.80 
Catalone British Baltimore? Italy? 2410 
Christoforos Greek Baltimore? Italy? 2410 
Itasca New York Mobile 989 2.00 
Achlibster British Baltimore Algiers 2820 10.80 
Castlemoor British Baltimore Alexandria 2404 
Andros Greek Baltimore Palermo 1859 
James B. Drake Norfolk Lisbon 991 


Note—Steamers aie indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
1 Or Virginia. 2 West Coast. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Rates to the West Coast of Italy have declined and steam- 
ers can now be secured at or about $10.04. The steamer 
“Jata Mendi,’” about 6000 tons’ cargo capacity, was chartered 
to load at Philadelphia for Barcelona at $9.60;;and steamers 
are offered for similar business at $9.36, and will no doubt 
accept $9.24, possibly $9.12. A large steamer is reported as 
having been chartered to load coal at Virginia for the Lower 
Plate at $8.40, but this seems considerably above the mar- 


ket. 

Rates are now quotable on about the following basis: 

To Rate To Rate 

TAVIS ves, secre cost eater $2.0)@2.25. Bermuda: hun. 20 er oe = 50@3.75 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.00 Mera; Crna r..85 0 cueae fae 3.50@3.75 
Cienitiezos \.n.ie am ase 2 TOO B 100 VEE AINDICO) Glass bie ae nee 3.50@3.75 
Port aucspaim, Unidad o=.3250@4..00) ikto. as scaianat arena 8.64 
Sty lAlCiars oonentinine S 3, 50@3'..75 - Bantos*,. cccnic. eset. S588 
St. Thomas. Jey dea 8, 00@3 550" sfoutevidens sec. .cun ee 7.44@7 .92 
Barbedieieks shhh usec 50@4.CO Buenos Aires or La Plata 7.68@8.16 
ISI EtOUec ahs ales wary «ek a. bd Oya: U0 ar ROSAIIO mares. au ee 8.40@8.64 
WutacaOnaameniaree cette 3.50@3.75 West Coast of Italy..... 9.80@10.08 
Santiago. se, weds. hori tara 2.50@3.00 Si Bin roe, . 9.24 
Guantanamo.. 2.50@3.00 Valparaiso ‘or Calla... . 6.75@ 7.00 
Demerara. 5.00@5.25. MarseilleB sd .55.. csedbo 9.24 


Note 2iibies hoted i in bold face type are only approximate. 
* Consignees paying dockage dues. **Spanish dues for account. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Furnace-coke inquiry still in market, with operators 


stiffening in prices, Foundry demand moderate. Production 
slightly decreased while shipments make new high record for 
the year. 

No contracts have been closed as yet against the inquiry 


for second-half furnace coke noted a week ago, and totaling 
40,000 tons a month or more. Operators are making an effort 
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to sell on the sliding scale basis, putting the minimum at 
$1.75, with advances in case basic pig iron advances over 
$12.50, Valley. It is reported, but not confirmed, that two or 
three contracts were made a few weeks ago on this basis. 
Thus far buyers contend that they should not pay over $1.75 
at the outside, as a flat price. 

The prompt furnace coke market continues stagnant. 
Foundry coke is in only fair demand for prompt, while there 
is not much contracting except by those who must have their 
favorite brands. We quote furnace coke at $1.50 for prompt, 
$1.60 for June and $1.75 for second-half and foundry coke at 
$2@2.40 for prompt and $2.20@2.40 for contract, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended June 5 at 314,897 
tons and shipments at 321,141 tons, an increase of 5618 tons, 
this being the best record of the year for shipments. 
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Buffalo—There is some report of a larger demand for coke, 
but not of better prices. As a rule the trade is quiet, the gen- 
eral demand for iron and steel not improving. The furnaces 
in this district are running at a fair rate, but it is agreed that 
sales are not made easily and that consumers are not willing 
to stock up. There is no advance in prices, even with consid- 
erable scarcity of men reported in the furnace districts. Quo- 
tations remain on the basis of $4.15 for best 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry, with stock coke at $3.15. 


Chicago—A fair demand hrs been noted for domestic sizes, 
and increased orders have been placed for furnace and foundry 
coke. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, $4.55@4.75; Connells- 
ville, $4.60@4.75; Wise County, $4.50@4.65; gas coke, $3.75; 
furnace, $4.60 @ 4.75. 
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LAKE MARKETS 
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PITTSBURGH 


No tendency for Lake shipments to increase. 
ferings of free coal, with prices as ragged as ever. 
tions about 60%. 

There has been no further improvement in Lake shipments 
and, indeed, some operators are in receipt of requests to cur- 
tail shipments on contracts on account of crowded docks. 
Shipments to date make a poor showing as compared with 
last year, and at this rate a considerable increase could occur 
after Aug. 1 without making the season’s total larger than 
that of last year. If anything, there is more free coal offered 
now than formerly, and prices are as much cut up as ever. 
Manufacturing demand is as good as a week ago, but has 
shown no further increase. Mines are operating at about 60% 
of capacity. 

The contract asking price on mine-run, to Apr. 1, con- 
tinues to be about $1.15, but this is practically nominal, as 
there is no contract demand. We quote the market for prompt 
unchanged as follows: Slack, 55@60c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; 


ma 
a 
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nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%4-in., 
$1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
BUFFALO 
No stir yet in either anthracite or bituminous. Buyers 


holding off for lower prices or for fall weather to set:in. Tone 


of market shows a slight improvement, 

Bituminous—The Buffalo jobber and shipper is waiting as 
patiently as possible for some stir. The price of bituminous 
is not changed, as it is practically at the bottom, where it has 
been for a long time. Quotations are: $2.70 for best Pittsburgh 
lump, $2.55 for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.45 for 
slack. Allegheny Valley sizes are about 25c. lower than 
Pittsburgh, all slack being about on a par. There has been a 
better demand for slack than for sizes, largely on account of 
its paying less duty in Canada. 

Anthracite—While the monthly report of output looks 
fairly good there is a very dull situation in anthracite every- 
where and prospects for only a slight improvement till after 
the hot weather is past. The anthracite companies are not 
complaining as the bituminous shippers are, because they 
expect that any undue slackness now will be made up before 
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the end of the year. Reports from the mines agree that the 
anthracite collieries are not running much more than the 
bituminous so it appears that the storage room in sight is not 
large. The local trade is no better than anything else. Re- 
tailers are very anxious to get as much coal moved as pos- 
sible, but their customers do not respond. As a result the 
early fall trade should be good. 

There is a fairly brisk movement by Lake and if the docks 
of the Upper Lakes will hold the coal it will continue to go 
forward. Actual sales are not brisk. Shipments by Lake for 
the week were 141,000 tons, nearly all to leading ports at the 
head of the Lakes. 


TOLEDO 

Lake business still quiet and domestic and steam trade 
light. Prices not very firm. 

There is little movement as compared with other seasons 
although some coal is going up the Lakes. Both the domestic 
and steam trades are light. Prices are not holding very firm 
but it is the consensus of opinion that there is going to be 
more business in a short time. Some contracts are being 
let but they are mostly small. Few of the large contracts 
have as yet been let or -even offered. Pocahontas coal is 
still hard to secure in prepared sizes and prices are high. 
West Virginia and Kentucky grades are in fair demand and 
there is commencing to be some movement of Pittsburgh 
No. 8 Youghiogheny, and Cambridge coal is moving as well 
as could be expected in the low state of the market. 


CINCINNATI 

Better demand for steam coal for immediate delivery, but 
eontracting is slow and at lower prices. 

It is reported that there is a better demand for fuel than 
for some time, due to increased operations at many industrial 
concerns. This is evidenced by some orders received for the 
resumption of contract shipments in full volume. While these 
signs of improvement are encouraging, the fact remains that 
all departments of the market are overcrowded. The domestic 
situation is still technically strong, but buying is negligible. 


COLUMBUS 
Some slight stir in stocking is re- 
Lake 


Prices appear firmer. 
ported although the general dullness still continues. 
movement still light but increasing slowly. 

Some demand for stocking purposes is reported in the 
Ohio coal trade during the past week. This feature coupled 
with an increased Lake trade has made the market a trifle 
more active. But on the whole the situation is still dull and 
little hope for improvement is seen in the immediate future. 

Stocking of Pocahontas and West Virginia splints is noted 
in limited quantities. Some of the producers report a slight 
increase in the demand for Hocking, but the stocking period 
on that variety does not develop until later. Rural dealers 
are laying in a better stock to take care of the threshing 
trade which is expected soon and that has an effect. Retail 
trade is slow although prices are still well maintained, Po- 
cahontas lump is firm at $4 while mine-run is selling around 
$3.50. West Virginia splints and White Ash are also firm. Re- 
tailers’ stocks are only fair in most localities. 

Steam business is still slow in all sections. Manufactur- 
ing continues at a low ebb and requisitions are limited. A 
large part of the buying for steam consumption is off the open 
market at cheap figures. Contracting is attended with diffi- 
culties. Railroads are taking only a fair tonnage, as freight 
movement is still limited. 

Lake trade is increasing slowly but no great tonnage is 
moving from Ohio mines to the Northwest. Docks in the 
Upper Lake ports are still congested. 

Circular prices on the whole are fairly well maintained 
and on some grades a firmer tone is noted. Ohio producers 
have come to the conclusion that it is better to leave the coal 
in the ground than to sell at a loss. Consequently the ex- 
tremely cheap coal offered in former years is not available. 
West Virginia producers are still offering rather cheap prices 
in Ohio markets. 

' Mines*have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 


Week Ended 
May June June 
29 5 12 


Hocking... 25 30 30 25 
Jackson.... 25 20 20 20 
Pomeroy... 50 45 50 50 
Crooksville. 30 35 35 30 


Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Week Ended 
District May May June June 
22 29 5 12 














District May 
22 


Cambridge. 30 35 35 35 
Masillon... 35 35 35 40 
Eastern O.. 5 15 25 30 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump............- : $1.45. bait ES PA 
Inch and a quarter........... 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
‘Three-quarter inch........... 4 1.25 1.30 1.25 
DOG icles tuiewrsid cities: arip ee e¥ cs 1.15 1.25 1.15 
EATERS Bical sak dass vere eare 1.05 1.10 1.05 


Nut, pea and slack........... ; .70 .75 .65 
Coarse slack: .........ss0s00- 3 .60 .70 .55 
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CLEVELAND 


Markct showing a tendency to weaken and all prices are 
off 5c. Brokers holding quotations by taking up all cheap 
coal, Lake shipping remains unchanged. 

Fine coals sold from $1.45 to $1.50 at the opening of the 
week, and the demand was hardly equal to receipts. Only 
about 300 cars were on track Monday and the only reason 
prices remained where they were was because brokers were 
ready to buy anything that was offered at less. They were 
confident they could make a profit if the coal was newly re- 
ceived and had a day or two between car service. 

Coarse coals are also lower and shipment prices are 
the same as spot. No. 8 and Middle district spot coals were 
about at par with three-quarter and offered at $1.75; it 
seemed as if everything left over had been dumped into this 
market. 

Were Lake shipments larger there would not be so much 
cheap coal in Cleveland. The Lake shippers are preparing 
to send more coal to the Northwest as soon as there is a 
demand for harvesting, but they are holding back to avoid 
piling new coal on that carried over from last year. 

Hard coal shipments to the Lake are up to last year, but 
this is due to the light demand from all-rail customers. 
Dealers are not stocking, complaining that they have not 
been able to collect last year’s accounts and could not pay 
for the coal if they took it. 

Prices for shipment are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- Ohio 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
PUM p cpeses si Bot LUE SS a ee ered’ ys ra 0 oor A oe aa 
Lump, 3 in.. "atta $2.15 $1.95 $1.85@1.90 $1.80@1.90 
[et ae Toe InSb FLO ee ace ee ieee he rene St tats ¢ 
Mine run.......2.65@2.70 2.05@2.10 1.80 1.80 1.75@1.85 
Black. e2enteecon eee hit 1.69 1.50 1.50 1.59 
LOUISVILLE 


Market continues flat though there is somewhat more 


coal being stocked. 


The stocking movement is somewhat more manifest, though 
it has not attained important proportions. Prices show no 
changes, except where there is price cutting, and are based 
on the following, which are the schedule for the month: 


Block, $1.50; round, $1.20; steam run-of-mine, $1; six-inch 

round, 95c.; four-inch round, 85c.; nut and slack, 45 to 60c. 

Coarse ee a eee eee aac eran ae sear acne Ca Tar UL TOMaDUUaERNC PET FLENNIUNPEL IL ORYETS ORGS URERE ONS SvERZURCTISEEY 

er ee ee ee 
GENERAL REVIEW 

Buying continues slow and consumption light. Screenings 


strong. Domestic coals in no demand. Anthracite movement 
stronger. 

Prices are approximately on the same basis and are still 
being fairly well maintained notwithstanding the inactivity. 
No appreciable increase in the demand for domestic sizes 
is noted, although there is a certain amount of buying of 
various grades to cover immediate requirements. Indiana 
and Illinois operators are figuring on advancing prices about 
July 1 because the movement of storage coal has begun and 
increased buying for June delivery is expected. 

Incoming shipments of free coal are not excessive, and 
are readily disposed of, so that there is little coal on demur- 
rage. The railroads are still taking less than normal amounts, 
and the demand from manufacturing plants is also restricted. 
Industries manufacturing war materials are booming, but 
their individual prosperity does not create in general an in- 
creased demand for coal. 

CHICAGO 

Sereenings somewhat softer. Operations generally cur- 

tailed. Shortage of Eastern coals. Anthracite market better. 


There is more domestic lump being sold from southern 
Illinois mines at $1.35 than at less, and indications are that 
this price will be the ruling figure for the balance of the 
month. Screenings from this section have softened somewhat, 
holding at about 5c. per ton less than last week. There is 
some buying of threshing coal from Williamson County 
mines and steam sizes have been in fair demand. 

Increased orders have been placed with Harrisburg and 
Saline County operators for steam sizes, but screenings have 
been easier. 

The Indiana operators are producing barely enough coal 
to supply the demand. " 

The prepared grades of West Virginia smokeless coals 
continue scarce and high, and few offerings are made. Third 
Vein and Pocahontas lump are at a high level, and difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining prompt shipment. Almost all 
high-grade Eastern coals are gaing strength slowly. ; 
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There is an excessive amount of splint coal offered. 

There is little activity in Hocking, although very little 
free coal is on the market. Prices are well held considering 
the lack of demand. 

Eastern Kentucky operators are still forcing coal on the 
market, with the result that prices are not on a profitable 
basis. 


Improvement is noted in the anthracite demand. Retailers 
have been placing increased orders for current delivery, and 
there is a better movement to points beyond Chicago. Prices 
are well maintained notwithstanding the demoralization in 
the Hast. 


Williamson and Knox and 


Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
TAIN. .ieciee $1.25@1.35 $1.25@1.35 tits janis Le 
4-in. lump.. BAL. ithe $1.35@1.40 $1.25@1.30 $1.40 
Steam lump 1 ks 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.15@1.20 1.25 
24-in. lump. “50 Ses 1.25@1.30 1.20@1.30 1.30 
1}-in. lump. Rivas 1,25 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 “oeee 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.10 .85@1.10 .90@1.00 .85@1.05 
Ta" efere ias 1.25@1.85 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 1.15@1.25 
No.lwashed 1.25@1.35 ataseme 1.50 reed eet 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 tats 1.40 Pete Sibiper 
Nute ates 2 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.05 
No. l nut... 1.25@1.35 wine Eee Sisseee as 
No. 2 nut.: 1.20@1.30 ORE paets eer Sih 
Sereenings.. .90@ .95 -75@ .85 .75@ .80 .70@ .80 .75@ .80 
Harrisburg N. Riv. & Penna. , 
& Saline Co. IE. Kentucky Poca. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.25@1.40 $1.90 $1.25@1.50 $1.25@1.35 
1}-in. lump. a Eee 5 1.10@1.25 Areacks 1.10 1.15@1.25 
Mine-run... 1.05@1.10 .85@1.10 1.10@1.25 1.10 25 
Ee nse, 2. 15@1.25 1 00@L10 1.90 1.25 aha 
No. 1 nut.. 1.25@1.35 9o'5 5 Riek ae 1.15@1.25 
No. 2 nut.. 1.20@1.35 a siete 
Screenings.. .85@ .90 Aac 
ST. LOUIS 


Screenings softer and there is net enough tonnage moving 
to create any stir. Improved outlook in the inner group. 


Not enough tonnage is moving this week to create any 
stir in the market. The demand for lump is scarcely percep- 
tible. Screenings, which have been holding up well, eased off 
a little during the week, but not enough to shade the price 
and a recovery is expected next week. Some sales of lump 
were reported as low as 75c. There has been no change in 
the situation in the inner group, where ruinously low prices 
still prevail. There are indications, however, that the few 
operators who have stayed out of the selling agency plan on 
the Illinois Central will soon get into line and make pos- 
sible a restoration of prices. 

There is considerable speculation as to the influence that 
the opening of the St. Louis-Elkhart byproduct coke plant 
may have on the local situation. The company will begin 
delivering in the city and making shipments about June 25. 
It is expected to compete principally with anthracite. The 
price is 30% less than for hard coal but it is more expensive 
than soft coal. St. Louis dealers are taking it on and ship- 
ments are to be made to the Northwest and Southwest and 
to the Coast. 


Quotations for the week are as follows: 


Wilm. & 

Frnk. Co. Sparta Mt. Olive Standard 
G-n-lumMpAiia wks ac ck eke $1.35@1.50 $1.25 $1.25 $0.90 
PAHO NIK 6.0% opment nN ee PCRS Se AT we Ny | Nal 0.95 5 Ra sy 0; fo 
3-1 VU, saves snes, ee ee eee eae 1.15 pA 
SxO;CR2 555. SCE Oe ae oe 1.35@1.50 ae ade 4 Bhat 0.80 
ING; git ree at oa eee cate 1..5@1.50 ser nl ea Net a 
INOLEA Ut care Mini ce eeee a eae 1.265 S¢ 0.80 
No. washed joy. cam cae eee 1.35 Lee Sra 
INO S2iweshedigis. teks tea woe 1,25 ate 
INO MOCWASNERAY be Dsechn aie aoe oh ‘i 
No? A.washed 2.3028 oes ce 1.20 
INiO.3D: WASEU cra ei, Cie eae 1.00@1.05 a ae 
Screehin gh peek cw oe eee 0.85@C.95 0.80 0.80 
Big: Muddy tump.. <. < «cd. pied 2 2D ite ORE 


KANSAS CITY 
The wholesale prices remain unchanged and the market 
has been practically at a standstill all week. The factories 
and other large industries are still holding to the bottom of 
the market and it appears that they will do so all summer. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Coal business is quiet. 
prices 25c. per ton. 


Coal: dealers here have been notified that the Utah and 
Wyoming mines have advanced prices 25c. per ton, making 
Wyoming coal bought for this district $2.50 per ton, and Utah 
coal $2.25. Storage prices are not quoted here for the present 
owing to these advances. Warm weather has set in and little 
demand is anticipated for domestic purposes until the season 
opens for next fall. 


Utah and Wyoming mines advapce 
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PORTATION STATISTICS 


TREC CCCCLECELUCCECEECCCCCCCCCU CCC CLUE CULL LULL LOL 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Shipments over this road for April of the current year 
amounted to 352,750 short tons as compared with 309,427 
during the preceding month. 


SAULT STE. MARIE 
The bituminous shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals for May of the current year amounted to 1,248,447 
short tons and the anthracite shipments 248,110 short tons. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and - 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for April and the ten months of the fiscal years 
1914 and 1915, in short ‘tons: , 


-| 














April — Ten Months————.' 
Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 Ais 
Tidewater..... 363,167 22 352,414 22 3,038,549 18 2,940,162 19 
apes. os. ce es 157,710 ¥vY- 213,990 18 2,043,581 12 2,201,091 15 
WeG8tgisc.cis ave curs 1,048,357 63 972,771 59 11,159,367 65 9,136,657 60 
Lobtaliss.caraar 1,59, 234 1,539,175 16,241,497 14,278,510 
From Connections 
Bituminous.... 90,394 6 98,039 6 931,895 5 923,990 6 
Anthra. (local). 246 652 ' 
Anthracite..... 1,205 1,903 11,911 13,324 
Totalicvticsc.. 1,669,079 100 1,639,117 100 17,186,142 100 15,215,824 100 
Cok@fncitwe oe 21,421 36,215 156,417 328,320 
goenenveuennernacnsuceranaceescvensacesuesevanesvancesgnersuaeraacancanseeasoeesaneesanesassnsucrssueaduensauunsstveeaeeengceendneasenssyueestUneevsevaeenaaD sone sneMNNtCsBONGAOHUOEUNOGOCORECOO LADY 
Scemannsssinananttsnisbesseninaneesiabamntiniadteaondaiauediiieaiaadditesms eee eee 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks continue short and consumers are concerned over 
the outlook. Licensing of exports working more smoothly. 


Collieries are experiencing the trouble of restricted pro- 
duction through labor shortage, the outputs being in many 
cases quite inadequate to meet the demands of buyers, who are 
now becoming more concerned about the stocking for winter 
requirements. On the other hand, the export license difficulty 
is still a subject of great interest to some markets, though in 
this matter more satisfactory working is being experienced. 
Another concession which has been made is to the effect that 
where it is necessary to increase the quantity to be exported, 
the committee will allow a margin of 10 per cent., not to 
exceed 200 tons. Taken all round, it is admitted that the 
licensing regulations are working fairly well, though we un- 
derstand that some are being refused in connection with the 
shipments under the recently concluded Swedish State Rys. 
contract. In the event of further licenses being refused under 
this contract, it is possible that the Swedish authorities may 
buy a further quantity of American coal.—‘'The Iron and Coal 
Trade Review.” 
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Coal Contracts Pending : 

8 
= 
z 
Ci MM MMM Mn 
; , fF Brok- ——Buckwheat——. Mine 
The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate Hee MERON s at Pea NT NG 2 Nook ian 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a Zone 5 ‘Tons .. .. 3600 . 12,000 
" , ; “fnInn . ; C. D. Norton & Co. .... IO Ser AOE BRET 2182; 707.2 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting John ¥, Schmadekes6. 49 $6.40 90774 98.74 $4.47 3.35 274 $8.85 
. f ne! ind soUuMNn oF princi ° acon Coal Co.... 6.85 6.85 6.85 6.85 4.60 3.70 2. 98 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles  Bacoa Coal Co... 6.85 6.85 6.85 6.85 4.60 3.70 ate 
an the coal trade. JORD AW, Poblor ete eae ei led Ul bse etn a Ode G5). eee 
f Thos, Woods Sons, 6.09 6.09 6.09 6.09 .... .... rs 
#Indicates contracts regarding which official information F. W. H. Nelson.. 6.55 6.55 6.80 5.92 4.75 4.35 


has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old-contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract’ number, the name of the purehaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared: 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
774 Dept. of the Interior Washington DG: 38,869b 956 
774 Dept. of the Interior Washington Dre: 4,947a 956 
819 State Pur. Agt. Austin Tex. 1048 
831 Board of Education Portsmouth Ohio 1,380b 1949 
843 Bd. of County Comrs. Columbus Ohio 5,415b 1049 
$45 Bur. Supplies and Accts. Washington De: 300b 1050 


alndicates anthracite coal. bIndicates bituminous. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


No. 236—New York, N. Y.—It is stated that the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. is again in the market for 100,000 tons of 
bituminous coal to supply its various plants in different parts 
of the country. For previous announcement of this, see p. 
447. Address Purch. Agt. C. E. Smith, 30 Broad St., New 
Work. IN. ¥. 


No. 691—Watervliet, N. Y.—The requirements on this con- 
tract (p. 877) have not yet been determined, the preliminary 
work necessary for fixing the tonnages required having not 
yet been completed. Address Col. W. W. Gibson, Watervliet 
Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 

+#No. 706—New York—Bids on this contract (pp. 877, 915, 
955, 1004, 1048) were opened on June 11. The coal bid on is 
to be used by 14 city departments. The bids were as follows: 





Brok- 
Egg Stove Nut en 


—Buckwheat— Mine 
Pea No.1 No.2 No.3 Run 


Zone 1 Tons .. OOO Bia. nts ial ote a es 
Wm. Farrell & Son$6.19 $6.19 $6.19 $5.60 .... $3.45 .... $2.55 _... 
Geo. D. Harris... 6.38 6.45 6.65 5.75 $4.25 3.45 .. 2.65 $4.30 
Meyer-Denk.-S.Co. 6.50 O: 50m 6.50. 6.75. 4.40 aod iat ror 
Burns Bros........ 6.53 6.53 6.78 5.83 4.23 aes 
Foster-Scott Co... 6.21 6. ndete 6.44 5.72 : 
C.D. Norton & Co. .... onde 
Clarksburg Co..... 


On 500 tons cf pea coal bids were received as follows: 
Farrell & Son, $4.50; Harris & Co., $4.45; Meyer-Denker-Sin- 
ram Co., $4.40, and Burns Bros., $4.23. 


are 8.48 2.56 
a pe seat 


Zone 2 BODE. SPN. Baca is a3 ee ae 
Wm. Farrell & Son$6.19 $6.19 $6.19 $5.60 .... $3.28 
Geo. D. Harris... 6:26 6.33 6.50 5.63 4.53 3.43 
Meyer-Denk.-S. Co. 6.50 6,50° -6.50° 5.75: 4:55 3.50 
Burns Bros.. 6.53 6.53 6.78 5.88 4.55 3.55 
G'D Norton Go 2. eS nt ee oe 3.35 
Foster-Scott Co... 6.21 6.34 6.44 5.72 
Zone 3 PE OUGeHEs 2 Ne tate ee wa ates Teed Moe 3100 1550 
Pee nee: es tate al ee Pens 6 pear OO' SS 0m o.  ee s 
Geo. Harris. . ae 35 $6.40 $6.63 $5.68 .... 3.49 3.21 $2.44 $3.24 
Burns aca 6.53 6.53 6.78 5.83 SMR et eRe ae 
ES GRIME CO. agile) on ld sv Sees v « Soe 3.09. 2.28 3125 
Pattison & Bowns, ... 2.27 -3a29 
Zone 4 A ee oe ne Athele ge SOU) 
Olin J. Stephens.$6.58 $6.58 $6.80 $5.7 706 8.4 $3068 
PGHTEV ROALG sis fled > pair ers vas ae ey 
John 8. Conabeer.. 6.55 6.55 6.80 5.93 3.18 
Geo. D. Harris... 6.37 6:37 6.67 5.72 3.14 
Burns Bros....... 6.53 6.53 6.78 5.83 2.98 
William Brennan.. 6.45 6.45 6.70..6.00 .... .... 
Clarksburg Co.... .... mee ie Efi Sk Hin (a) 


For furnishing 300 tons buckwheat No. 1 the following 
bids were received: Stephens, $3.72; Conabeer, $3.56; Harris 
& Co., $3.75, and C. D. Norton & Co., $3.39. 


Bids were also received for furnishing 650 tons buckwheat 
No. 1 and 715 tons buckwheat No. 3, as follows: Schmadeke, 
$3.49 and $2.51, respectively; Bacon Coal Co., $3.85 and $2.70; 
Tuttle’s Son & Co. bid $3.52 and $2.62, and Nelson $4 and $3, 
respectively. 


Zone 6 Tons: 23 ; 2700 
John F. Schmadeke$6. 81 $6. 81 $7. 06 
Bacon Coal Co.... 7.20 7.20 7.29 
Commercial Coal 6.98 6.98 7.23 Fie 
John W. Peale.. ; 3.43 
C. D. Norton & Co. .... 3.45 


For furnishing 575 tons of buckwheat No. 1, Schmadeke bid 
$3.69; Bacon Coal Co., $4.20, and the Commercial Coal Co. $3.74. 


Zone 7 Touse ves. a ee Le 
Chas. H. Serie fe . $4.32 $3.48 
Bacon Coal Co... .$6.85 $6. 85 $6.85 4.44 3.79 
S. Tuttle’s:Son.-..) 6.22, 6.33, 6.58 4.37 3.54 
McCollum........ 6.32 6.32 6.32 4.36 3.53 


On 57 tons each of stove and egg, Bacon Coal Co. bid $7.10 


each; Tuttle bid $6.33 and $6.22, respectively, and McCollum 
$6.32 each. 
Zone 8 Tonseanec. Ree 3125 
Chas. H. al bes sge i os .. $4.62 $4.15 
John W. Peale.. ; 3.73 
Bacon Coal Co.. /87. 20 $7. “20 $7. 20 


4.95 3.90 
oer 


S. Tuttle’s Son.... 6.39 6.68 6.93 
MecCcllum....... 6.57 6.57 6.59 4 

On an additional offer of 3750 tons of buckwheat No. 1, 
Tuttle’s Son & Co. bid $3.52; H. HW. Lineaweaver & Co., $3.56; 
John F. Schmadeke bid $3.65 and C. D. Norton & Co. bid $3.71. 
For furnishing 24,000 tons of the same size coal, John W. 
Peale bid $3.21; Lineaweaver, $3.27, and the Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co. $3.249. For furnishing 19,000 tons mine-run, B. Nicoll 
& Co. bid $3.24; C. D. Norton & Co., $3.25, and George D. Har- 


ris’ & Co, $3.39 
Zone 9 ED OTS ee) Ma eet ce Oe oe Ce i, PER 
John W . Gales tet ee ne Wer oe she nda? GOL 14 
Bacon Coal -Co....$7.24 $7.24 $7.24 .... $4.79 ~.. 
John. Schmadeke, Cease tere aes 8274 3-8 
C. D. Norton & Co. .... Sacre TE: 
Zone 10 
McCollum........$4.39 $6.39 a 64 
Burns Bros....... 6.42 6.42 6.42 
Zone 11 
McCollum.. .$7.79 $7.79 
John H. Farril Co. 6.94 6.99 
Zone 12 ‘LODS#a ee Mtoe Ae atte bok. eee ae erat PASSE 
John W. Reimer. : $7.15 $7.15 $7.15 ....- .... $3.69 .. $4.01 
John WiPsales Wasser tae tare. ee eae 2.98 canes 
B. Nicoll & Co..... er as... TPP ORES OCI metal, he 3.90 
Geo. D. Harris. . teh Se ae ie hits oe Tot ie, ok D 3.99 
MeColltiiil oy arene? aaa Aa ag a Dees See ere be aes 
J. E. Backus Sons. 7.09 7.09 7.09 
Philip Deitz Co.. 7.52 7.52° 7.55 
Zone 13 
McCollum.. 7.64 7.54 7.54 $4.19 
CsD: Norton & Co. She a 3.71 
John W. Peale.. are 3/79 
Geo; D.. Harris -s.u0-55 3.72 
Zone 14 Tone ie ae LANs tite: 
MecCollum.. . $6.57 $6.57 $6.82 
Burns Bros........ 6.77. 6.77 7.02 
J. E. Backus Sons. 7.30 7.30). 7.30 
Philip Deitz Co.. <P b00. 7 165 
Chas. H. Reynolds 
& Sonsiy. vas. 6.47 6.47 6.47 
Zone 15 
Olin J. Stephens. 6.58 6.58 6.82 $3.72 
Ws iy Bildsn- ct hana 6.66 6.66. 6:85 ©..., 3.83 
John S. Conabeer. 6.57 6.57. 6.82 ....., 3.56 
Burns Bros.... GrbT JG 554 36.57) es os) 3.72 
TR. Thorne & Co. 6.24 6.62 T6.74 3.84 
Zone 16 TODKGa.s Sek PU Fe ae 
C. D. Norton & Co. .... P $3.49 . $2.65 $3.63 
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Zoue 16 (Continued) Brok- —Buckwheat—— Mine 
Egg Stove Nut en Pea No.1 No.2 No.3 Run 

Olin’ Je Stephens7e Zh. |. taal) kclo teue Cet 400 Orden cit ee 

John We realesoaee. oo peter hls: Ni tere GEASS 

Pattison & Bowns. an ee Ges ar od ee 2,64. 3.57 

Glatksburg. (Co). nae see ee, Pe or eee Reds CRS, 

TR. Thome: &' Cos. -) oe ce ee eee, SOe 

Wim. Harrell&: Sons! 2 a cee ces en See DO 


For the egg, stove, nut and broken requirements in this 
zone, Stephens bid $6.65 for egg and stove, $6.90 for nut and 
$6 for broken; Thorne & Co. bid $6.19, $6.49, $6.74 and $5.74, 
respectively, on the same sizes. 

Zone 17—No. 1 buckwheat is required mostly in this zone 
and bids were as follows: E 


PPONIB) hose crclet oe ove eRe chars aeetistane aneeeaeetntte 9900 0600 500 1800 
Joseph. JOnNson Ss: SOLSs— 0 sei rae re $3.35 $3.43 $3.73 $3.55 
John Wb eale a5 ean ate cera tees tea ees ote 3.42 3.69 Sey) 
Joun Ee Donovant. ..-urtule. seme eets aae 3.39 3.55 3.80 3.39 


For the egg, stove and nut coal, Joseph Johnson’s Sons 
bid $7.20 per ton for egg and stove and $7.10 for nut. S. Haber 
bid $6.89 for egg and stove and $6.95 on the nut. 


Zone 18—Bids in this zone were as follows: 


GQTAdGs iis e ataiets ee Rees Sea ae Pea Pea —Buckwheat— Mine 
No. 3 No. 3 Run 
Dons <getceat a e aa catele aaa 1760 600 4200 5820 2100 
G..DNorton'& Cone. assis cuit nee ie $1.93 $2.90 
Pattison a Bowness. nace «doses oe » 1.88 Rice 2.92 
William Farrell & Sons........... $3.73 $38.73 Soe $1.97 ee 
Geo. DF Hama & Gor. 22. hie ooo 3.88 2.02 A 2.87 
Zone 18—continued 
Buck. Mine Mine Buckwheat 
GYRd6s Fee sue svsiae pcs No. 3 Run Run Gas No. 1 No. 1 
ONS nec tte ed eee 4240 ‘17,255 1060 €00 20,300 13,050 
C. D. Norton & Cor... ... rast $2.84 $2.80 «$3.26 $2.76 cae 
Pattison BOwns. <6... 60 Sea ot Seay vase 2.93 2.99 
William Farrel: & Son.... $1.97 ASS Faas stage SPA cs See 
Geon Ds Harris, Co.2). a cree 2.81 2.85 3.55 
BuNicoll ti Conn... coo 2.84 2.89 3.26 
Commercial Coal Co..... ms 3.40 Ar 5 


H. H. Lineaweaver & Co. bid $5.48 on 4200 tons of egg 
coal, $5.48 on 1250 tons of stove coal and $2.99 on 13,050 tons 
of buckwheat No. 1. Pattison & Bowns bid $6.18 on 1290 tons 
of stove coal and Burns Bros. offered to furnish 375 tons each 
of stove and pea coal for $5.94 and $4.08 respectively. 

Zone 19—For furnishing 1575 tons of stove coal and 225 
tons of nut coal, John W. Peale bid $6.27 on each and the 
Commercial Coal Co. $5.67 for the stove and $6.02 for the nut 
coal. For furnishing egg coal in lots of 10, 15, 20, 30 and 14 
tons, the Katonah Lumber, Coal & Feed Co. bid from $7.50 to 
$8 per ton. 

Zone 20—Requirements in this zone are confined almost 
entirely to bituminous mine-run, bids on which were as fol- 
lows: 


TONS, octet atiio ne Gi seraye Sea ee 500 2100 1150 1150 550 
BeNicdlh & Cas t3750 stone ae $3.90 $3.96 $8.90 $3.84 $3.95 
Geo, 1D. Harris @1C0: ck cabins one 4.04 3.99 3.89 4.04 
CAD Norton. & Gor 2 yc. fee 3.98 4.03 3.98 3.87 3.98 

Zone 20 continued—tons....... 1400 750 5600 2200 2450 
Ni Nicoll '& Coinsn.e-.. ete A $3.79. .. $3.70 . $3.60" $3785 © $3.43 
Geo? D. Harris.& Co, 7. 6-28 3. yn 808d 3.79 3.69 3.94 3.52 
CsaDANorton &Coul thea 3.88 3.78 3.65 ,, 3.94 3.48 
Commercial Coal Co............. 4,14 4,29 3.96 


For furnishing 400 tons of buckwhcat No. 1, John W. Peale 
bid $4.43 and C. D. Norton & Co. bid $4.12. 

The following is a summary of some of the more important 
bids: 


J. W, Peale. ...5.....00+ $182,475.92 Wm Harrell & Sons. 25): 79,820.28 
TR: Thorne & Corso.s3 36,452700 “de 8- Consbeets cscs «sie 36,843.00 
S. Tuttle’s Son & Cc.... 112,397.20 Geo. D. Harris & Co.... 325,001.83 
Bacon Coat Co.......... 138,526.96 Clarksburg Coal Min. Co. 28,576.00 
WV HB ind so.tates can cates 92,333.06 Pattison & Bowns....... 122,335.00 
BPMs nes. Jones toe oe 107,343.€2 A: J. & J. J. McCullum.. 44,111.51 
Wm. Brennan........... 9,317.08 Jos. Johnson Sons....... 65,403.50 
J. F. Schmadeke........ 107,684.54 B. Nicoll & Co.......... 184,014.40 
ClDe Norton &iGs... 9. 387,447.97 Katonah Coal Co....... 598.50 
Rafters cite tales, Meee 2,985.95 H. H..Lineaweaver & Co. 160,750.00 
Empire Coal Mining Co.. No Total O.J. Stephens.......... 62,133.78 
Meyer-Denker-Sinram ... 51,593.96: (P.Dietz/CoaliCo-vts.... 9,503.71 
Commercial Coal Co.:.... 47,052.67 


Address Contract Clerk, 1226 Municipal Bldg., New York. 


+No. 716—Puget Sound, Wash.—EFids on this contract (p. 
916), which provides for furnishing the U. S. Government 
with 100 tons of foundry coke for: delivery at Puget Sound, 
Wash.,. or f.o.b. works, were as follows: Chicago Junk Co. 
(Pelton Main coke), $15.40; Debevoise Anderson Co., $2.89; 
Marshall-Matlack Co., $1.83. Address Paymaster-Gen. of the 
Navy Samuel McGowan, Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, Wash- 
inietons) Were: 


No. 726—New York—The part of this contract (pp. 916, 
955, 1004) relating to supplying 2700 gross tons of egg coal 
for the fireboats on the North River and New York Harbor 
is being readvertised. Bids are to be opened at 10:30 a.m., 
June 21. Address Fire Comr, Robert Adamson, Municipal 
Bldg., New York City. 
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+No, 729—Vicksburg, Miss.—Bids on this contract (p. 916), 
which provides for furnishing the U. S. Engineers of the Third 
Mississippi River District with 10,000 tons of coal, were as 
follows: 


West Kentucky The Monongahela R. Consol. 
C.&C 


Coal Co. Cor 
Places of Delivery and Bid Cents Bid Cents Bid 
Listimated Quaatitics Ton Gross per Ton Gross per Ton Gross 
1,000,- 1,000- 
000 000 
B.t.u. B.t.u. 
Mouth of White River, Ark. 
Pittsburgh Cypress Cr. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Lump coal } 1200 tons 2.78. 3,276. "10.7 93-55 4260) 01257) =) eee 
Mine-run coal ODS Fh48 2,976 9.7 a8.35 4020 12.4 a2.45 2940 
pres. Miss. 
ump coa 2.85 17,100 11.1 b 
Mine-run coal } 6000 tons 5°60 15,600 10.1 b 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Lump coal } 2800 tons 3.20 9:044 12°56 (3.509800 512.500 eee 
Mine-run coal 2.98 8,344 11.6 3.30 9240 12.2 2.50 7000 
Total cost, if all lump coal 29,420 
Total cost, if all mine-run 
coaliapec: 42h 26,920 
For delivery in flats...... 0.16 c0., 20 c0. 20 
do. 24 d0.24 
For transfer to U.S. boats 0.20 e620 c0.20 
do. 24 do.24 
Commercial name of coal. Tradewater. Youghiogheny. No. 9 


Location of mine or mines. 
Sturgis, Union Co., 
Ky. 


y Monongahela ;R., Pa. DeKoven, 


Ky. 

B.t.u. per lb. of “dry coal’ 13,200.0 Lump 14,200.0 m.r. 13,800.0 12,500.0 

% of ash in ‘‘dry coal’... 9.0 Lump Orme 8.0 13.0 

% of sulphur in “‘dry coal”’ 2.5 Lump 1.25. mr, 1.5 Fatewf 
% of volatile matter in 

“drygcoul taemencn cine 35.0 Lump 34.0m.1. 33.0 34.0 

Moist. in coal ‘‘as received”’ 3.0 Lump 2.0 m.r. 2.5 3.0 


a. Price for delivery at Rosedale, Miss., 5 miles below mouth of White River, 
Ark., as bidder has no representative at latter place. 
b. No proposal for delivery at Greenville, Miss. 
See letter attached to proposal explaining that prices 
c. At Rosedale, Miss. ] bid “for transfer from barges or flats to and on board. 
d. At Vicksburg, Miss. ] United States boats “include those of preceding item 
for delivery on flats.” 
Cypress Creek coal not acceptable under paragraph 23 of the specifications and 
prices not considered. 
Address Maj. Engrs. J. R. Slattery, U. S. Engrs. Office, 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


+#No. 740—San Antonio, Tex.—The requirements on this 
contract (Vol. 7, p. 917), which provides for furnishing the 
public schools with coal during the fiscal year, 1915-16, are 
400 tons of furnace coal and 463 tons of stove. It is estimated 
that a total of about 900 tons will be required this year. Bids 
should be submitted on the best grade McAlester domestic 
lump, commercial lump, and the number of heat units given 
in each kind. Bids must cover cost of delivery to 34 different 
buildings. Address Business Agt. Paul. H. Scholz, Bd. of Edu., 
Prudential Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 





No. 768—Washington, D. C.—Bids on this contract (p. 956), 
which provides for furnishing 4000 tons of bituminous coal 
for the Government Engineers, have been received as follows: 


Coal Bed 
Bidder Price Coal Location or Vein i iB.t..u. 
H.H. Marlow $2.99 Jenner Somerset Co., Pa. Upper 
Kittanning 14,100 
J.P.AgnewCo. 2.92 . Jenner Somerset Co., Pa. Upper 


Kittanning 14,100 


Commercial Coal : Raleigh and Sewell 
ATTA White Oak 
Co., “A” 3.15 { Os Fayette Coun- Seam 14,850 
d ranean New River ties, W. Va. 
ommercla, oa = an Olp , 
Con 3.04 Randolph An Somerset Co., 
chor No. 2 14.300 


J. Maury Dove 
Cry: “oA 
a Maury Dove 


0. 
Orenda Coal Co. 


‘a. Gi 
SomersetCo., Pa. Upper 
Kittanning 14,100 


pper 
Lonaconing, Pa. Sewickley 14,400 
Boswell, Pa. Cc. 14,300 


2.893 Jenner 


3.001 Tyson 
3.05 Orenda 


No. 751—Washington, D. C.—The anthracite bids received 
on this contract (p. 917), which provides for furnishing the 
Navy Department with coal (schedule 8288’ Steam Engineer-' 
ing) during the fiscal year beginning June 30, were as fol- ~ 
lows: Cream Bros., 150 tons of broken, $5.35; 100vtons of stove, 
$6.89. J. Maury Dove Co., 3000 tons cf egg, $5.62; 150 tons of 
stove, $6.86; 300 tons of egg, $5.64; 500 tons of pea, $4.09. John 
C. Hancock & Co., 100 tons of stove, $6.70; 2000 tons of buck- 
wheat, $4.50; 2000 tons of rice, $38. James H. Hill, 3000 tons 
of egg, $5.99; 300 tons of broken, $5.90; 150 tons of stove, 
$6.86. Lynah & Read, Inc., 3000 tons of egg, $5.59; 150 tons of 
stove, $6.30; 300 tons of egg, $5.70; 500 tons of pea, $4.10. Not- 
tingham & Wrenn Co., 3000 tons of egg, $5.75; 150 tons of 
stove, $6.35; 300 tons of egg, $5.80; 500 tons of pea, $4.70; 300 
tons of broken, $5.65: Marshall-Matlack Co., 150 tons of ” 
broken, $5.18; 3000 tons of egg, $4.25. William Nungasscr, 250 
tons of pea, $4.65. Geo. B. Newton Coal Co., 150 tons of 
broken, $5.78; 100 tons of stove, $6.88: 2000 tons of semibitu- 
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minous, $3.60; 2000 tons of poa, $4.37; 2000 tons of buckwheat, 
$2.95; 2000 tons of rice, $2.45; 2000 tons of barley, $2.35. J. 
W. Peale, 2000 tons of pea, $3.95 until Oct. 31 and $4.30 there- 
after; 2000 tons of broken, $5.57. Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., 3000 tons of egg, $5.69; 150 tons of stove, $6.36; 
300 tons of egg, $5.69; 500 tons of pea, $4.16. E. B. Townsend 
Coal Co., 100 tons of stove, $6.90; 150 tons stove, $6.99; 325 
tons of egg, $6.90. Seymour Coal Co., 2000 tons of pea, $4.07%. 
Weston, Dodson Co., 2000 tons of pea, $4.19; 3000 tons of egg, 
$5.45; 150 tons of stove, $7; 300 tons of egg, $5.55; 500 tons of 
pea, $4.09. Wellington-Wild Coal Co., 100 tons of stove, $7.10; 
325 tons of egg, $7.10. Whitney & Kemmerer Co., 250 tons of 
pea, $4.1£; 2000 tons of semi-bituminous, $3.58. Address Pay- 
master Gen. U. S. Navy Samuel McGowan, Washington, D. C. 


No. 802—Boston, Mass.—This contract (p. 1005), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Bay State Street Ry. Co. with 155,000 
tons of high-grade steam coal, has not yet been closed, al- 
though bids were asked for early in June. Deliveries are at 
various points, but mostly on tidewater at such places as 
Beverly, Chelsea, Lynn, Quincy Point, Mass., and Newport 
and Portsmouth, R. I. Several shippers are actively compet- 
ing for this order and it will be a matter of great interest to 
the trade to see whether it is awarded on Southern coals or 
on grades from Pennsylvania; there is an impression it will 
probably be divided between the two. This contract will give 
a further line on a rather mixed market at an interesting 
stage. Shipments will be made by water at most of the 
plants. About 4000 tons of the requirements are anthracite. 
Shipments are to be made as required on monthly notice. 
Address A. P. Emmons, Bay State Ry. Co., 84 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass, 


No. 8389—Hoboken, N. J.—The requirements on this contract 
(p. 1049), which provides for furnishing the local Board of 
Education with coal during the ensuing year, are about as 
follows, the prices given being those at which the contract for 
the past year was filled: 900 tons egg coal, $5.36; 250 tons 
stove coal, $5.36; 300 tons nut coal, $5.61. Address Business 
Mer. R. A. Marnell, Bd. of Edu., Hoboken, N. J. 


New Business 


No. 850—Skowhegan, Maine—The Somerset Worsted Mills 
at this place usually contracts for its coal requirements during 
the current month. About 14 tons per week are required and 
deliveries are made by water, railroad and team. Georges 
Creek coal is being used at present, and the company has a 
storage capacity of 150 tons. Address Pur. Agt. Ralph Gled- 
hill, R. F. D. No. 4, Skowhegan, Maine. 

No. 851—Kingston, Ontario, Can.—The School of Mines at 
this place is requesting bids for 2000 tons of slack coal, the 
ash content of which must not exceed 15%. Delivery is to be 
made on dock at Kingston before Sept. 1. Address School of 
Mines, Kingston, Ontario, Can. 


+No. 852—Canal Dover, Ohio—The Public Service Depart- 
ment at this place will be in the market some time in July 
for from 1500 to 1700 tons of bituminous mine-run coal. The 
business is let on competitive bids and usually goes at about 
$1.60 at the plant. Address Dir: Osmond Salmon, Pub. Service 
Com., Canal Dover, Ohio. 


+No. 853-—~Boise, Idaho—The Idaho State Board of Educa- 
tion will receive bids until June 21 for furnishing approxi- 
mately 4500 tons of coal during the next school year. Speci- 
fications may be had on application, and bids should cover 
cost of delivery in the bins of the Idaho state educational in- 
stitutions. Address Auditor and Bus. Agt. Ralph T. Bickell, 
State Bd. of Edu., Boise, Idaho. 


+No. 854—Tompkinsville, N. Y.—Sealed proposals will be 
received at the office of the Lighthouse Inspector, Tompkins- 
ville, N. Y., for furnishing bituminous and anthracite coal at 
New York, New London, Conn., and Newport, R. I. Additional 
information may be obtained on application. Address Light- 
house Inspector, Tompkinsville, N. Y. 


+No. 855—Wilmington, N. C.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the United States Engineer, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., until June 28, for furnishing about 13,000 tons of 
bituminous coal. Further information may be had on applica- 
tion. Address U. S. Engineer, Wilmington, N. C. 


+No. 856—Kansas City—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market about July 1 for their annual 
requirement of coal. About 2800 or 2900 tons of semianthra- 
cite is used, which is usually bought at $5.34 per ton, and 
3900 tons of bituminous at $3.74 per ton. The business is let 
on competitive bids, which are requested by circular letter to 
all dealers. Address Board of Education, Kansas City, Mo. 


No, 857—F airport, N. Y.—The Sanitary Can Co. at this place 
is requesting bids for 1000 tons of buckwheat, and 1000 tons 
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of ‘slack coal for its plant at Fairport, N. Y. Address Pur. 


Agt. Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 


+No,. 8S58—Middletown, Ohio—The local Board of Education 
will receive bids until 7 p.m., June 25, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 800 tons of mine-run coal, which will run 60% lump 
or better. The coal must be equal to or better than Chesapeake, 
Red Jacket, Thacker, Raymond City, Majestic, Winifrede, 
Acme, Island Creek or Eureka Block. Bids should cover cost 
of delivery to the various buildings as required. All proposals 
must be accompanied by a certified check for $150. Address 
C. W. Denny, Supply Com., Bd. of Edu., Middletown, Ohio. 


+No. 859—Syracuse, N. Y.—The Board of Contract and Sup- 
ply will be in the market on July 1 for about 7000 tons of 
anthracite coal, the business going usually on about the fol- 
lowing basis: Grate, $5.17; egg, $5.41; stove, $5.71; pea, $4.20; 
buckwheat, $3.24. The call for bids is advertised, and the 
business let on a competitive basis. Address Board of Con- 
tract and Supplies, Syracuse, N. Y. 


+No. 860—Louisville, Ky.—Bids will be received until about 
the middle of August for supplying practically all of the city 
institutions with coal during the ensuing year. The current 
contract, which expires Aug. 31, is held by a number of coal 
companies, the Atlas Coal Co. having the contract for the 
City Hospital and Bryne & Speed the Workhouse. On the new 
contract the supplies for the Home for the Aged and Infirm 
and the Eruptive Hospital are to be quoted for delivery by 
rail. Address Asst. City Buyer J. E. Bean, Lousville, Ky. 


+No, 861—Newberry, Mich.—Bids will be received at the 
Newberry State Hospital until 1 p.m., June 28, for furnishing 
approximately 6000 tons of bituminous and semibituminous 
coal as required during the ensuing year. Proposals and 
blank forms may be obtained on application. Address Secy. 
Dr. E. H. Campbell, Newberry State Hospital, Newberry, Mich. 


+No. 862—Burlington, Iowa—Sealed bids will be received 
until 2 p.m., June 21, for furnishing Des Moines county with 
coal during the year beginning July 1. Bids are requested on 
lump coal and should be made f.o.b. West Burlington in car- 
load lots, delivered at County Jail, and also delivered to the 
poor in ton and half-ton lots. Address County Auditor, F. W. 
Parrott, Burlington, Iowa. 


+No. 863—Galesburg, Ill.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market some time during July for approx- 
imately 2200 tons of lump coal and screenings for use at the 
school. The screenings are usually bought at $2.25 per ton 
and the lump coal at $2.69. The call for bids is advertised. 
Address Board of Education, Library Bldg., Galesburg, Il. 


+No,. 864—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Board uf Public Safety of 
this place will receive bids until June 23 for furnishing the 
coal requirements of the police headquarters and substations, 
and the same for the fire department. Various kinds of coal 
are used, including Pocahontas lump and mine-run, Kanawha 
lump, and Pittsburgh lump, all classes of anthracite, cannel, 
Indiana egg. and nut, and some charcoal. The contract 
amounts to;about $5000 a year. The coal is to be delivered as 
required at’ the various stations. Address Board of Public 
Safety, Indianapolis, Ind. 


+No. 865—West Newton, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until 2:30 p.m., June 14, for furnishing the city with 
its fuel requirements, including the School, Street, Fire, Police, 
Charity and Library Departments. Proposals must be made 
out on blank forms, which may be obtained on application, 
and must be accompanied by a certified check for $200. A 
bond guaranteeing the faithful performance of the contract 
to the amount of $2000 will be required. Address Pub. Bldg. 
Comr. Walter R. Forbush, City Hall, West Newton, Mass. 


No. 866—Cleveland, Ohio—The Water-Works Department 
will have blank forms and specifications ready Sept. 15 on 
which to submit bids coveriug their coal requirements during 
the year beginning Sept. 30. This is the largest annual con- 
tract let in this city; it amounts to about $90,000 a year. The 
contract will be let on Oct. 1. Address City Purch. Agt., 
Water-Works Dept., Cleveland, Ohio. 


+No. 867—Columbus, Gas—The City Government at this 
place will be in the market some time during July for about 
200 tons of coal for use of the City Fire Department and the 
Court House. Cahaba red ash coal is ordinarily used, which 
costs about $3.90 per ton delivered at the Court House. The 
business ts let on competitive bids. Address City Clk. M. M. 
Moore, Columbus, Ga, 


No. 868—Cincinnati, Ohio—City purchasing agent will re- 
ceive bids until noon June 21 for;:furnishing the various city 
institutions with approximately 20,000 tons of coal during the 
ensuing year. Complete details, including specifications and 
proposal forms, may be obtained on application, Address City 
Purch. Agt. Ernst von Bargen, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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No. 869—Washington, Penn.—Board of Education will re+ 
ceive bids until 7:30 p.m. July 8 for furnishing their coal 
requirements during the ensuing year, involving approxi- 
mately 20,000 bu. of 1% in. bituminous and 5000 bu. of slack. 
Separate proposals are also requested for delivery of the coal 
to the various school buildings. Address Secretary R. W. 
Mason, Board of Education, Washington, Penn. 


+No. 870—Peoria, Ill—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market some time during July for about 
5000 tons of bituminous (Springfield) lump coal, which is 
usually bought at $2.17 per ton. The call for bids is adver- 
tised. Address Board of School Inspectors, 203 City Hall, 
Peoria, Ill. 

No. 871—Chieago, Ill.—The Atwood & Steele Co. at this 
place will probably be in the market some time during next 
month for two cars of Pocahontas mine-run coal. Address 
the Purchasing Agent, Atwood & Steele Co., Chicago, Ill. 


+No. 872—Danbury, Conn.—The Board of Education will 
be in the market some time during July for 650 tons of 
anthracite coal. The cost is usually $7 per ton delivered in 
bin. The call for bids is advertised. Address Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Finance and Supplies, Board of Education, 81 West 
St., Danbury, Conn. 


+No. 873—Springfield, Mo.—The Board of Education here 
will be in the market some time in July for approximately 
1400 tons of screened Kansas lump coal. The usual price is 
about $3.55 per ton. The business is let on competitive bids 
and the call for bids is advertised. Address Board of Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Mo. 

+No. S74—Lima, Ohio—The Board of Education here will 
contract some time in July for between 400 and 500 tons of 
white ash mine-run coal. The business is usually let at about 
$3.10 per ton. Address Purchasing Agent, Board of Education, 
118 N. West St., Lima, Ohio. 


+No. S75—Idaho Springs, Colo.—The MBoston-Colorado 
Power & Water Co. will be in the market some time in July 
for approximately 3500 tons of slack coal which is usually 
bought at about $2.50 per ton. It is stated that the business 
is not done on competitive bids. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Boston-Colorado Power & Water Co., Idaho Springs, Colo. 


+*No. 876—New Albany, Ind.—The School Board at this 
place will be in the market some time next month for 
approximately 700 tons of mine-run coal which is usually 
bought at about $3 per ton. The business is done on competi- 
tive bids, which are invited by circulars to the local dealers. 
Address Board of School Trustees, Spring St., New Albany, Ind. 


+No, 877—Miamisburg, Ohio—The local Power Department 
will be in the market some time in July for approximately 
2500 tons of West Virginia coal, which is usually bought at 
$2.15 per ton on track. The business is done on a competitive 
basis. Address Frank DeWitt, Water Works Dept., Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. 


No. 8S78—Marianna, Ark.—The Marianna Electric Co. at this 
place will be in the market some time in July for 1500 tons 
of pea and slack coal which is usually bought for about $2.50 
per ton. The business is done on a competitive basis. Address 
Mer. J. B. Campbell, Marianna Electric Co., Marianna, Ark. 


+No. S79—Peabody, Mass.—The Electric Light Department 
at this place will be in the market during July for approxi- 
mately 3200 tons of Pocahontas coal which is usually bought 
at about $4.47 per ton delivered in front of the boiler. The 
coal is bought on competitive bids. Address Mgr. Warren D. 
King, Peabody Blectric Light Dept., Peabody, Mass. 


+No. SSO—Carthage, Mo.—The Carthage Water and Electric 
plant will be in the market some time during July for 
approximately 5400 tons of Cherokee slack which is usually 
bought at about $1.90 per ton delivered in the bin. The 
business is done on a competitive basis. Address Supt. A. P. 
Knowles,,,Carthage Water and Hlectric Plant, Carthage, Mo. 


+No. SS1—Battle Creek, Mieh.—The Board of Education 
at this place received bids until noon of June 16 for furnishing 
2000 tons of Pocahontas mine-run, 200 tons Massillon domestic 
lump and 200 tons of anthracite furnace coal. A certified 
check for $250 was required with all bids and a bond not 
to exceed $3000 must be furnished by the successful bidder. 
Bids are to cover cost of delivery in the bins at the various 
school buildings. Approximately 700 tons of coal may be 
delivered before Sept. 1. No bids will be accepted on coal 
running less than 14,800 B.t.u. and analysis must in all cases 
accompany each bid. Address Secy. F. A. Allwardt, Bd. of 
Edu. Battle Creek, Mich. 


+No. 882—Tracy, Minn.—The Board of Education at this 
place received bids until 8 p.m., June 17, for 300 tons of 
screened Youghiogheny lump coal, to be delivered at the 
various school buildings as required during the period from 
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July 1 of the current year until June 1, 1916: Address Clk. 


Ci-G, Richard, Bd of! Hdt., Tracy, Minn: 


+No. SS8—Trenton, N. J.—Bids will be received until 7:30 
p.m., June 22, for furnishing and delivering 400 gross tons 
of anthracite pea and 25 tons of stove coal to the Court House, 
as may be required. Address Chn. John J. McCartan, Trenton, 
N.®ds 


+No,. SS4—Ottawa, Can.—The city clerk at this place re- 
ceived bids until June 10 for furnishing 250 tons of the best 
quality of anthracite egg coal to be delivered at the County 
Jail and Court House. ‘Address County Clk. Chas. MacNab, 
Ottawa, Can. 


+ No. SS5—Detroit, Mich.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of the Lighthouse Inspector for furnishing fuel 
for lighthouse vessels, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916. Blank proposals and particulars may be obtained on 
application. Address Lighthouse Inspector, Detroit, Mich. 


+No. SS6—Manchester, Ohio—The B. P. Stone Electric Light 
Plant at this place may contract at any time for their annual 
requirements of coal involving about 700 tons of mine-run. 
The usual price is about $2.10 per ton delivered, and the coal 
is subjected to tests before purchasing. Address B. P. Stone, 
Electric Light Flant, Manchester, Ohio. 


+No. SS7—Binghamton, N. Y.—The City Government at this 
place will contract some time during the summer for approxi- 
mately 2000 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal. The call 
for bids is advertised. A contract is always made by the 
Department of Public Works, and purchases in the open mar- 
ket are occasionally made by the Board of Education. Address 
Department of Public Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


No. 8S8S—Fairbury, Neb.—The G. D. Meyers Water & Lignt 
Co. of this place usually contracts some time in the spring for 
about 2000 tons of Weir nut coal at approximately $2.95 per 
ton, delivered in the bin. The business is let on a competitive 
basis. Address G D. Meyers Water & Light Commission, 
Fairbury, Neb. 


No. 8S89—North Billerica, Mass.—The Talbot Mills at this 
place consumes about 3000 to 3500 tons of coal per annum. 
Consumption is at the rate of 100 tons per day during certain 
periods and deliveries are made by railroad and wagon. The 
company has a storage capacity of 2000 tons and when not 
confining purchases to the open market, they contract in June 


or July. Address Treas. Thomas T. Clark, Talbot Mills, North 
Billerica, Mass. 
+No, S890—Aurora, Ind.—The Indiana Public Service -Co. 


at this place consumes about 3000 tons of Pittsburgh nut and 
slack coal per annum. It is understood that the business is 
not let on competitive bids, and the price is usually about 
$2.06 per ton. Address C. B. Harring, Indiana Public Service 
Co., Aurora, Ind. } 


No. 891—Comanche, Tex.—The Comanche Light & Power 
Co. consumes approximately 1350 tons of Texas lignite per 
annum, which is usually bought at $1.75 per ton. The business 
is done on competitive bids but no particular time is specified 
for contracting. Address Mgr. E. W. Harris, Comanche Light 
& Power Co., Comanche, Tex. 


No. 892—Jacksonville, Fla.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the U. S. Engineers at this place, until 
June 28, for furnishing 4000 tons of coal. Bids will also be 
received until June 30, for furnishing an additional 3000 tons 
of coal. Complete details and full information may be 
obtained on application. Address U. S. Engineer’s Office, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


+No. 893—Milwaukee, Wis.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Lighthouse Inspector at this place 
for furnishing fuel. Complete details may be had on appli- 
eation. Address Lighthouse Inspector, Milwaukee, Wis. 


+No. 894—Richmond, Ind.—The Board of Public Safety at 
this place will receive bids until July 1 for furnishing coal 
of various kinds. The total contract will probably amount to 
more than $10,000. Address Pres. Alfred Davis, Bd.-of Pub. 
Safety, Richmond, Ind. 


No, 895—Monticello, Ind.—The County Commissioners at 
this place will receive bids until July 6 for furnishing the coal 
supply for the court house, jail and country asylum. Address 
Audr. A. G. Fisher, Bd. of County Comrs., Monticello, Ind. 


+No. 896—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Board of Trustees of the 
Indiana Women’s Prison will receive bids until July 1 for 
furnishing 1500 tons of coal, to be delivered between Oct. 1, 
1915, and Sept. 30, 1916. The bid must be accompanied by' 
analysis, showing the ash and B.t.u. Smokeless will be given 
preference, other conditions being equal. The coal will be 
paid for on the basis of the price named, corrected for va- 
riation in heating value and ash as shown by analysis. A 
certified check for $500 must accompany each bid. Address 
Board of Trustees, Indiana Woman’s Prison, Indianapolis, Ind. 


June 19, 1915 


+No. 897—Lyndhurst, N. J.—The Board of Education of 
this place will receive bids until 8:15 p.m., June 24, for fur- 
nishing about 90 tons of egg and 250 tons of pea coal to the 
local schools, deliveries to be made as required. Address Dis- 
trict Clk. William J. Liston, Bd. of Edu., Lyndhurst, N. J. 


+No,. S9S—Ann Arbor, Mich.—Bids were received until 5 
p.m., June 17, for furnishing the local City Government with 
60 tons of egg coal for immediate delivery at the City Hall 
bins, 40 tons of nut coal to be delivered as required at the 
Engine House, one carload of Virginia splint coal, and one 
carload of chestnut coke to be delivered at city yards. Ad- 
dress City Clk. Ross Granger, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


No. 899—Plymouth, Mass.—The Standish Worsted Co. at 
this place usually contracts about June 1 for its annual re- 
quirements of coal, amounting to approximately 1500 tons of 
bituminous. Deliveries are made by wagon at the rate of 
about five tons per day, the storage capacity being limited to 
only 20 tons. Address Pres. E. H. Dorr, the Standish Worsted 
Co., Billington St., Plymouth, Mass. 


+No. 900—Liberty, Ind.—The local Municipal Government 
will receive bids until June 24 for furnishing three cars of 
Island Creek mine-run. coal. Address Town Clk. R. M, Duvall, 
Liberty, Ind. f f 


No, 901—Crafton, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until noon, June 21, for furnishing the local schools with the 
best Panhandle lump, nut and slack coal during the school 
year beginning July 5. Address Secy. L. F. Wentz, 425 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


+No. 902—St. Bcizard, Ohio—The Director of Public Ser- 
vice at this place will receive bids until noon, June 21, for 
furnishing 3600 tons of coal for use at the Water Works and 
Electric Light Plant during the year beginning July 1. 
Quotations should be made f.o.b. side track in the rear of the 
Blectric Light plant. Bids should be for straight nut and 
slack coai and on the basis of short tons. A certified check 
for $100 must accompany all bids and a satisfactory bond 
guaranteeing the fulfillment of the contract will be required. 
Address Secy. Harry Vanden Eynden, Public Service, City 
Hall, St. Bernard, Ohio. 


No. 903—Charleston, 8. C.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until noon, June 30, for furnish- 
ing the public schools with 100 tons red ash stove and 45 
tons Pocahontas coal during the ensuing year. Address Supt. 
A. &. Rhett, Ba. of Edu., Charleston, S. C. 


+No. 904—Uniontown, Penn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until 5 p.m., June 25, for fur- 
nishing the school buildings with their coal and coke re- 
quirements during the ensuing year. Address C. L. Davidson, 
Schools District of Uniontown Borough, Uniontown, Penn. 


Awards 


+*No. 258S—Albany, N. Y.—The awards on this contract (p. 
447), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of 
the state prisons, were as follows: 


Institution Location Awarded to Price 
State Prison for Women Auburn Empire Coal Mining Co. $1,247.00 
State Prison for Women Auburn A. Larner & Sons 237 .00 
Auburn Prison Auburn A. Larner & Sons 663.60 
Great Meadow Prison Comstock Geo. D. Harris Co. 19,893.60 
Great Meadow Prison Comstock Dock & Coal Co. 1,184.06 
Clinton Prison Dannemora Dock & Coal Co. 19,195.60 
Dannemora State Hospital Dannemora Geo. D. Harris Co. 400.00 
Dannemora State Hospital Dannemora A. Larner & Sons 7,986.00 
Matteawan State Hospital Beacon A. Larner & Sons 1,499.00 
Matteawan State Hospital Beacon Emmons Coal Mining Co. 10,430.00 


Address Purchasing Committee, Rooms 602 and 603, Capitol, 
Albany, N. Y. 


#No. 342—Albany, N. Y.—This contract (p. 528), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the various state 
charitable institutions, has been awarded as follows, all 
awards being given with the exception of those amounting 
'to less than 100 tons: BITUMINOUS—Marine Coal Corp., 1800 
tons at $2.88; 1200 tons at $2.49; 1400 tons at $2.34; 2500 tons 
at $2.53. Dexter & Carpenter, 2000 tons at $3.65; 3000 tons at 
$3.05; 1300 tons at $3.45; 2300 tons at $4.15. Renshaw & Co., 
6000 tons at $2.49; 4000 tons at $2.79. C. L. Amos Coal Co., 375 
tons at $2.59. The New Central Coal Co., 400 tons of gas coal 
at $3.30. B. Nicoll & Co., 900 tons of slack coal at $2.74: 
Dawson Coal Co., 500 tons of mine-run at $3.65. A. Larner & 
Son (chestnut), 140 tons at $5.55; 350 tons at $6.10; 125 tons at 
$5.35; 455 tons at $5.70; 1500 tons at $5.60; 100 tons at $5.70; 
(stove) 400 tons at $5.45; 690 tons at $5.85; 225 tons at $5.30; 
150 tons at $6.25; 350 tons at $5.30; (pea) 700 tons at $4.27; 
(buckwheat) 5500 tons at $3.27. John W. Peale (buckwheat 
No. 3), 10,000 tons at $2.22; 3000 tons at $1.90; 1640 tons at $3.19; 
' (egg) 125 tons at $5.05; 900 tons at $5.30. New Yerk & New 
England Coal Co., (stove) 125 tons at $5; 1720 tons at $5.35; 
150 tons at $5; 500 tons at $3.65; 300 tons at $4.95; (chestnut) 
500 tons at $5.20. Wm. Farrell & Son (stove) 100 tons at 
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$5.25. Weston Dodson & Co. (pea) 300 tons at $3.70; 3200 
tons at $4.08. Address Purchasing Committee, Rooms 602 and 
603, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

+No. 508S—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (pp. 665, 955), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with its fuel supply, has been awarded. Awards vary some- 
what according to the district but a rough average is: Egg, 
$5.48; stove, $5.89; nut, $5.84; pea, straight, $3.54; pea on an 
analysis basis, $3.69. It is understood so far that about 90% 
of the business has been awarded to the George B. Newton 
Coal Co., and most of the remainder to J. A. Gerety. Other 
successful bidders were C,. S. Sales, Hare & Son, J. W. Mathers 
& Co. A small tonnage of bituminous was awarded at $3.44. — 
Address Supt. of Supplies A. F. Hammond, Room 392, City 
Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 


+No. 543—Toronto, Can.—This contract (p. 708), which 
provides for furnishing the Toronto Board of Education with 
a year’s supply of coal has been awarded as follows: P. Burns 
& Co., Pocahontas lump at $6.60; mine-run screened, $6.35; 
standard mine-run, $5.85. Connell Co., anthracite, grate, 
$5.90; egg, stove and nut, $6. The contract for smokeless bitu- 
minous, screened at the mine was divided equally between 
these two companies at $5 per ton. Address Clk. of Supplies 
Wm. Kerr, Bd. of Edu., Toronto, Can. 


+No. 549—St. James, Mo.—This contract (p. 709), which 
provides for furnishing the Federal Soldiers’ Home with 40 
carloads of coal during the next year, has been awarded to the 
Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. The contract was awarded on 
6x3-in. egg and 2x3-in. nut. Address Supt. J. P. Brinegar, 
Federal Soldiers’ Home, St. James, Mo. 

No. 585—Washington, D, C.—Awards have been made on 
this contract (pp. 749, 875, General Supply Schedule No. 14), 
which provides for furnishing coal for the various Govern- 
ment buildings in the District of Columbia, for the fiscal year 
1916, as follows: 


Location Awarded to Coal B.t.u. Price 
Bur. of Engraving & Print. J. Maury Dove Co. New River 14,600 $3.08 
Treasury Building J. Maury Dove Co. New River 14,800 3.65 
Winder Building L. E. White Coal Co. New River 14,950 3.80 
Propagating Gardens L. E. White Coal Co. New River 14,950 3.58 
Freedman’s Hospital J. Maury Dove Co. Tyson 14,400 3.43 
General Land Office J. Maury Dove Co. Tyson 14,400 3.43 
Agricultural Bldg. J. Maury Dove Co. Star 14,500 3.26 
National.Zoo. Park J. Edward Chapman . Jenner 13,950 3.70 
New Museum Bldg. L. E. White Coal Co. New River 14,900 3.42 
Soldiers’ Home C. W. Hendley & Co. George's Cr’k 14,500 3.42 
State, War & Navy Bldg. Commercial Coal Co. New River 14,600 3.54 
State, War & Navy Bldg. Commercial Coal Co. Packer 12,000, 3.49 
Gov. Printing Office J. Edward Chapman Phila.& Read. 12,160 4.44 
Post-Office Bldg. L. E. White Coal Co. Mammoth 12,700 4.80 
Post-Office Annex L. E. White Coal Co. Mammoth 12,700 4.65 
Dept. of Commerce L. E. White Coal Co. Mammoth 12,700 4.75 
Treasury Bldg. W. W. Griffith Phila.& Read. 11,800 3.47 
Naval Observatory J. Maury Dove Co. George’s Cr’k 14,150 3.98 
Mills Building Commercial Coal Co. Packer 12,500 4.67 





+No. 646—Atlanta, Ga.—This contract (p. 835), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the City Government with fuel require- 
ment during the ensuing year, has been: awarded as follows: 
R. O. Campbell Coal Co., screened mine-run for delivery at 
different stations, $3.60. Randall Bros., straight mine-run, 
$3.05 to $3.27. Atlantie Ice & Coal Corp., for delivery at the 
Grady Hospital, $2.95, and for delivery at the prison, $3.05. 
The gross amount contracted for totaled 8490 tons. Address 
Pur. Agt. W. E. Chambers, City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 


No. 664—Washington, D. C.—The portion of this contract 
(pp. 836, 953, 954), which provides for furnishing the U. S. 
Navy with 25,000 tons of coal for delivery at Indian Head, Ma. 
(schedule 8079, Class 10), has been awarded to the Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. at $3.20 per ton. A B.t.u. value of 14,533 is 
guaranteed. Address Paymaster Gen. of the Navy Samuel 
McGowan, Washington, D. C. 


+No. 699—National Soldiers’ Home, Me.—This contract 
(p. 877), which provides for furnishing bituminous and an- 
thracite coal’ has been awarded as follows: Randall & Me- 
Allister, Portland, Me., anthracite egg and range size, $5.72 
per ton; bituminous, Gorman-Leonard Coal Co., Boston, Mass., 
$3.69 per ton. Address Maj. F. L. Appleton, National Soldiers 
Home, Me. 


No. 713—Cincinnati, Ohio—This contract (p. 916), which 
provides for furnishing the city with coal has been awarded 
to the Reliance Coal & Coke Co. at the following prices: Court 
House, $2.89; Armory Building, $2.84; Memorial Hall, $2.84. 
Address Clk. of County Comrs. Albert Reinhardt, Bd. of 
County Comrs., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No. 723 Boston, Mass.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 916) as follows per gross ton: Metropolitan Coal 
Co. (for delivery at Boston), anthracite, $6.70; bituminous, 
$4.23. David Duncan & Son Corp. (for delivery at New Bed- 
ford), anthracite, $7.14; E. B. Townsend Coal Co. (for delivery 
at New Bedford), bituminous, $4.28. Address Lighthouse In- 
spector R. H. Goddard, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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+#No. 726—New York—This contract (pp. 916, 955, 1004), 
which provides for furnishing the boats of the Fire Depart- 
ment with coal for the period ending Apr. 1 have been awarded 
as follows: Fire boats on Hast River, Bacon Coal Co., at $8395. 
Fireboats on Harlem River, Meyer-Denker-Sinram Co., 
$6865.50. On boats berthed in North River and N. Y. Harbor 
the award has been deferred. Address Chief of Bureau of 
Repairs & Supplies, J. R. Keefe, Fire Dept., Municipal Bldg., 
Ne’Y a City. 

No. 748—Detroit, Mieh.—This contract (p. 917), which 
provides for furnishing the Department of Parks and Boule- 
vards with coal during the ensuing year, has been awarded 
to the P. Koenig Coal Co. on the following basis: Bituminous 
lump, $2.85; smokeless, $3.82; nut, pea and slack, $2.42; mine- 
run, $3.25; sizes, $7. Address Secy. H. W. Bush, Dept. of 
Parks and Boulevards, 201 City Hall, Detroit, Mich. 


No, 753—Irvington, N. J.— This contract (pp. 917, 1048) 
has been awarded to Littlefield Bros., N. Drake, J. H. Donovan, 
Irvington & Hilton Coal Co., and Woolley & Blorieus Coal Co, 
Address Secy. Wm. A. Sherman, Bd. of Edu., Irvington, N. J. 


No. 781—Seattle, Wash.—This contract (p. 956), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the U. S. Army with 158,500 lb. of the 
best quality Cumberland coal for delivery at various army 
posts in the Northwest and Alaska, has been awarded to the 
Cumberland Coal Co. at 70c. per hundred f.o.b. Seattle. Ad- 
dress Col. George B. Davis, Depot Quartermaster’s Office, U. 
S. Army, 3122 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


+No. 783—Indianapolis, Ind.—This contract (p. 1005), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements for the 
Central Indiana Hospital for Insane, has been awarded to A. 
B. Meyer & Co. Address Secy. L. Ert. Slack, Central Indiana 
Hospital for Insane, Indianapolis, Ind. 


No. 798—Iowa Falls, Ilowa—This contract (p. 1005), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
approximately 200 tons of Brazil block lump coal, has been 
awarded to Z K. Hoag at $4.70. Address Secy. T. E. Bell, 
Bd. of Edu., Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


+-No. 804—Newcomerstown, Ohio—This contract (p. 1005), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with about 5000 bu. of coal has been awarded to Hiram Loos 
on the basis of $1.50 per ton of mine-run coal, delivered. There 
were seven bidders on the contract. Address Clk. H. H. Eagon, 
Bd. of Edu., Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


*+No, S09—Colfax, Wash.—This contract (p. 1006), which 
provides for furnishing the Whitman County Government with 
coal, has been awarded to the Standard Lumber Co., at from 
$7.45 to $7.95 per ton. Address County Audr. A. R. Metz, Col- 
fax, Wash. 


+No. 836—Trenton, N. J.—This contract (p. 1049) has been 
awarded to Robert W. Kennedy at $2126.90. Other bids on 
this contract were: Phil J. Campbell, $2153.50; the Tattersall 
Co., $2139; Wilson & Stokes, $2148; J. E. Stevenson Co., 
$2136.70. Address Clk. E. F. Lamson, State Bd. of Edu., Tren- 
ton, IN. J. 








Contract Notes 


Lowell, Mass.—The United States Bunting Co. at this 
place consumes about 5000 tons of New River coal per year. 

Hope Valley, R. I.—The Mystic Woolen Co. consumes about 
900 tons of steam coal per year. Deliveries are made by rail. 

Union City, Ind.—The S. J. Patterson Co. at this place re- 
ceived the contract for furnishing coal for the water-works 
plant. 


Sheboygan, Wis.—The local Board of Education uses about 
900 tons of anthracite and Hocking coal a year. The call for 
bids is advertised and the business let to the lowest bidder. 

Du Quoin, Ill.—The Du Quoin Utility Co. consumes from 

10,000 to 12,000 tons of screenings per year which cost from 
40c. to $1.10 per ton. The coal is purchased in the open market 
entirely. : 
{| Dexter, Me.—Amos Abbott Co. at this place consumes about 
1500 tons of bituminous coal per year. They have a storage 
capacity of 600 tons and deliveries are made by water and 
railroad. 

Weehawken, N. J.—The Board of Education of this place 
has awarded the contract for supplying the local schools with 
egg coal during the ensuing year to the Consumers’ Coal Co., 
at $5.49 per ton. 

Redfield, S. D.—The Municipal Light Plant at this place 
consumes approximately 1000 tons of. Elkhorn screenings per 
annum which is bought at about $5.10 per ton. The business 
is done on competitive bids but there are no contracts. 

Alpena, Mich.—The Alpena Water & Light Department con- 
sumes from 1800 to 2000 tons of slack coal per year which 
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usually costs about $2 per ton. The city buys exclusively in 
the open market. Address Supt. Allwin C. Calkins, Alpena, 
Mich. 


Fremont, Neb.—The City Water & Light Department pur- 
chases about 8000 tons of South Kansas screenings per year 
at from $2.25 to $3.35 per ton. The coal is bought in the 
open market and is not open to competition. Address Comr. 
L. D. Wright, City Water & Light Dept., Fremont, Neb. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Supt. C. L. Hyde, of the J. N. Adam Me- 
morial Hospital, reports to the Common Council that the 
lowest responsible bid for .bituminous three-quarter, f.o.b. 
cars at Perrysburg, N. Y., is $2.20 net, by the Punxsutawney 
Coal Mining Co. of Buffalo, and recommends that a contract 
be made, 


Wahoo, Neb.—The Wahoo Municipal Light & Water De- 
partment consumes about 1800 tons of Kansas slack per year 
which usually costs about $3.02 in the bin. The coal is bought 
in the open market but not on competitive bids. Address 
Supt. H. M. Robertson, Wahoo Municipal Light & Water Dept., 
Wahoo, Neb. 

Los Animas, Colo.—The bids on the contract for furnishing 
the Naval Hospital at this place with coal were as follows: 
Five thousand tons of mine-run steaming coal: Cedar Hill 
Coal & Coke Co., $3.80; Joseph Chilberg, $2.75 or $1.50 f.o.b. 
Morley; Swastika Fuel Co., $2.80. Six hundred tons, Cafion 
City lump: Cedar Hill Coal & Coke Co., $5.05; Joseph Chilberg, 
$5.10 or $2.75 f.0.b. mine. 


Knighstown, Ind.—The Ohio & Kentucky Coal Co. of To- 
ledo failed to secure for the second season the contract for 
furnishing 6000 tons of fuel for the Indiana Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, which was recently let to an Indiana 
firm. The Ohio & Kentucky Coal Co. had the contract last 
season and made a remarkable record on West Virginia coal. 
Civic pride seems to have caused a return to the Indiana coal, 
according to the Toledo firm. 


Boston—While the New Haven R.R. was in the market the 
latter part of May for up to 250,000 tons of high volatile coal, 
and through the Connecticut Co. for 150,000 more, the invita- 
tions did not get to shippers generally and so far as reported 
the orders have been placed with the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. as was generally anticipated. This makes consider- 
ably in excess of a million tons the New Haven R.R. has 
bought of one concern the current year. 


St. Louis—The contract for furnishing the Blackmer & Post 
Pipe Co. for the year ending next April has been awarded to 
the St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co. The company takes from~™ 
75 to 100 cars a month. The St. Louis & O’Fallon Co. had the 
contract last year. The terms of the new contract are not 
divulged but they are understood to be more favorable to the 
coal company than the one of last year, when lump was fur- 
nished at a very low figure. It calls this year for mine run. 
The Blackmer & Post Co. plans to store coal in anticipation 
of a strike this year. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Makes a New Record at Hampton 
Roads—A new record for rapid coal loading at the Chesapeake 
& Ohio piers was made on May 30 when the steamship 
“HKverett” was loaded and bunkered with 141 railroad cars 
in 2 hr. and 45 min. The coal was dumped at the rate of 
51.2 railroad cars per hour or at the rate of one per minute. 
There were 7280 tons of cargo coal loaded, and 189 tons of 
bunker coal. This record was made at pier No. 9, and the coal 
was loaded for the account of the New River Coal Co., with 
their G. H. Caperton coal. 








Foreign 


Spain—Cable reports under date of June 16 are to the 
effect that a critical situation in the fuel supply has only 
been avoided by the arrival of American coal. 


Italy—Press reports are to the effect that Walter L. Loeb} — 
the New York representative of an important Genoese firm, 
is inquiring for a large tonnage of soft coal. It is stated that 
the tonnage involved is about 100,000 tons. 


Egypt—An American consular officer in Cairo, Egypt, 
transmits specifications for the supply of 360,000 metric tons 
of coal for the Egyptian State Rys. The specifications may be 
examined at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or its branch offices. The information is furnished by the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Egyptian State Ry., Cairo. ; 


South America—Supplementing Foreign Trade Opportunity 
No. 16,496 and Confidential Circular No. 631, the Commercial 
Attaché of the Department of Commerce in South America 
transmits a detailed report relative to an opportunity for the 
sale of coal. His report may be examined at the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its branch offices. (No. 
16,957.) 
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Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Lansford, Pa., 800 HP. Type CW Hoist Motor with Liquid 
Rheostat, driving double“drum balanced hoist. 


It All Depends on the Hoisting Equipment 


Insure your hoist against shutdowns by driving it with Westinghouse Alter- 
nating-Current Hoisting Motors type Cl or CW equipped with the newest 
safety devices. These Motors have been built especially for Hoisting 
and have been thoroughly tried in service and found to be reliable in every 
particular. 


Our engineers are familiar with all types of hoisting problems, large or small. 
They designed the two largest installations in the United States using in- 
duction motors— 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, Lansford, Pa. 
The North Butte Mining Company, Butte, Mont. 


They are at your service to solve your hoisting problems. 


Our booklet Electric Drive for Mine Hoists No. 3113 gives data on large 
Hoisting Problems. Send for it. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 


Sales Offices in all East Pittsburgh 
Large American Cities Pennsylvania 
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| RUN-OF-MINE TALK 


ON YOUR BUSINESS AND OUI 


By the Business Manager 


UCH has been said on this 
MI page about the necessity 
of the man in charge of a 
modern coal mine keeping himself 


strictly up to date on all subjects 
connected with mining. 


An example of how well this neces- 
sity is understood comes to hand in 
a letter from Lafayette Tuck, Supt., 
of the Homer City Coal Co., Homer 
City .Pae 


Says Mr. Tuck:—‘‘We have used 
Coal Age for the past two or three 
years and I want to express my ap- 
preciation of it. 


“Hach copy is looked forward to 
and eagerly read from cover to cover, 
the advertising pages I believe, re- 
ceiving the most attention. 


“We have recently bought Water- 
bury wire rope and have sent for 
catalogs from several pump compan- 
ies. 


“IT would like very much to see a 
discussion on small mine pumps, in 
Coal Age, as this is a subject that 
is not fully enough covered for small 
mines.”’ 


r NHINK of the advantages you 
~ have today! 

Mr. Tuck wants to know more 
about small mine pumps. He looks 
through Coal Age and asks the pump 
advertisers to give him information. 
Immediately printed data will be 
sent him and for any special pump- 
ing problems, the engineers of the 
pump manufacturers are at his ser- 
vice. Besides he asks us to put the 
question up to our 10,000 readers 
for discussion. 


Could there be a more complete 
information service imagined than 
that which is always available to 
you men in the coal mining industry? 


Assuredly it is true that you must 
keep yourself posted on all that is 
going on in the progress of coal min- 
ing, but it is equally true that you 
have in your grasp all the neces- 
sary means for so doing—at no ex- 
pense and with no trouble. 


Are you making use of the “‘infor- 
mation service’ that is offered you 
in every issue of your paper? 
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Coal Miners 


That the life of the miner is laborious but ts not unhealthy is proved by 
the large number of old men in and around the mines, many 
of whom started work long before what is now the legal 


age. 


The risks of accident seem to be more than 


overbalanced by the immunities from disease. 


For many years imagination peopled the mines with 
“noxious humors.’ The mine current was considered 
as harmful as night air—an atmosphere to be shunned. 
Meanwhile the miners throve in it. It is only recent- 
ly that analyses have 
proved it free from 
bacteria and reason 
has pointed out that | 
its temperature in its 
degree and equability 
is such as to produce 
the best conditions 
for the development 
of unfailing health. 
Like night, mountain 
and sea air the at- 
mosphere of the mine 
is now vindicated 
even though its healthfulness has not yet been extolled. 


Mark Ford has recalled- that at the Washington 
colliery in England six of the men died at an aggregate 
age of over 438 years. Thus the men reached an 
average of over 73 years. 


But this record is bettered by the five men in the 
picture from the William Penn colliery of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. In 1912 
they were still living and working and the average of 
their ages was nearly 73 years. On his feet on the left 
is Charles G. Palmer, a miner then at that age. This 
man had been with the company 41 years. He has 
recently died at the ripe old age of 75. Standing at 
his side is Philip H. Jones, a fireboss, aged 73 years. 
He had been on the rolls of the company for 41 years. 
Seated from left to right are William Jones, Sr., a 
miner aged 75 years, service 44 years, William J. 





VETERAN ANTHRACITE MINERS OF WILKES-BARRE, PENN. 


Selzer, shipper, age 68 years, service 32 years, and 
James Malloy, miner, age 73, service 43 years. 

At the series of examinations on the mine law in 
progress among the employees occupying responsible 
positions in the mines 
of the Susquehanna 
Coal Co., each man 
was asked how long 
he had been in its 
employ. Only three 
of the five divisions 
have so far reported. 
In these, one man 
had been -with the, 
company for 50 years, 
one for 48 years, 16 
for over 40 years, 47 
from 30 to 40 years, 
and 96 from 20 to 30 years. It should be remembered 
that the foregoing figures refer to the service of these 
men with the Susquehanna Coal Co. alone, and that 
most of them had worked additional years in the mines 
elsewhere. 


In the Shamokin division the average length of 
service of 140 men was just short of 19 years; in the 
Wyoming division 63 men had served an average of 
nearly 25 years; and in the Lykens division 59 men 
had been in the employ of the company for 24? years. 


Some of the longevity of the Susquehanna men may 
be due in part to the healthfulness of the anthracite 
region, situated as it is in a temperate clime and at 
a considerable elevation, but much is also due to the 
hardiness which the mine worker derives from his 
work and to the healthfulness of the atmosphere in 
which he performs his labor. 
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Preparation in OKlahoma 


By Grorce M. Brown* 





SY NOPSIS—Ohklahoma produces about 3,700,- 
000 tons of coal annually, of which about 2,000,- 
000 tons is prepared for market, while the balance 
is sold as run-of-mine. Three grades—lump, nut, 
and a mixture of pea and slack—are ordinarily 
made. Washing is sometimes resorted to in pre- 
paring the small sizes. 


* 





Oklahoma is divided into three mining districts. Dis- 
trict No. 1 is composed of 27 counties, of which Coal, 
Latimer and LeFlore produce nearly, if not all, of the 
coal mined in the district. District No. 2 embraces 26 
counties; nearly all of the coal is produced in Pittsburgh 


The machine-mined coal had a large increase over 1912- 


1913 and amounted to about 685,000 tons, divided as fol- 
lows: 


District Lump Nut Pea-Slack Mine-Run. 
eee ticreae els *s stoke dete 58,990 20,000* 21,593 15,964 
D> eaeten aha ole eine oti ehecs 43,977 8,446 23,998 89,787 
SAO occa alo mae atkoteneets 99,768 39,796 67,026 LO TAT 
TOL LSa eters ke 202,735 68,242 112,617 302,878 
*Estimated. 


These figures give the reader an idea of the prepara- 
tion of the coal as regards trade names. 
coal is treated as follows: 

At most of the larger mines the coal is prepared by 
passing it over shaker screens. 


In general the 





Fig. 1. Mopern PLANT IN EASTERN OKLAHOMA, MINE No. 5, Rock Ishanp Coat MINING Co., aT ALDERSON 


County. District No. 3 has only two counties among 22 
that produce much coal; these are Haskell and Okmulgee. 

The production of coal in Oklahoma from July 1, 1913, 
to June 30, 1914, was about 3,700,000 tons, according to 
figures in the state mine inspector’s office. The pick- 
mined coal, or rather the coal shot off the solid, amounted 
to 3,019,334 tons distributed as follows: 


District Lump Nut Pea-Slack Mine-Run 
Dae cin coer slc el tebe 214,141 51,455 101,075 1,097,359 
Deion ss sis aie ete ean 379,321 99,411 284,367 358,742 
pe nese tte sctehe Lee eed 43,476 21,394 49,968 818,625 
Total ahi scer. are 636,938 172,260 435,410 1,774,726 
Percentages: sos um «ee Si 13.8 35.0 


*526 East Seminole Ave., McAlester, Okla. 
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LoapING ARRANGEMENTS, M1nrE No. 5, OsaGE 
Mininea Co., Kreps, OKLA. 


two parts, either suspended or resting on rollers, and. 


driven by eccentric shafts from a steam shaker engine. 
The dip of the screens is from 15° to 20°. 

Coming from the mine the coal is dumped into the 
weigh basket from self-dumping cages, crossover dumps or 


from the common “tip over” dump, depending on whether 


the mine opening is a shaft or slope. It is then dumped 
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SOME OF THE S1zED CoaL FROM MINE No. 5 
AT Kreps, OKLA. 


These are generally of 


ie ee I 


June 26, 1915 


onto the shaker screen. 
are given in Fig. 6. 
Through 5£-in. perforations, the product is slack coal; 
and over 5-in. and through 114-in. perforations, the prod- 
uct is pea coal; over 114-in. and through 214-in. perfora- 


The sizes of holes and lengths 








Dotted line indicates 
position of lower screen 
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square-hole screen about 24 ft. long. The second 
part has about 6 ft. of blank screen and 6 ft. of 
5e-in. round-hole screen. The product through the 
screens is slack; over the screens pea coal of good grade 
is produced. There are several modern washeries through- 
out Oklahoma where slack, pea and nut 
coal are washed. The coal is sized as 
slack, pea and nut, and in general 
too much slack in pea or nut causes 
complaints from the consumer. At 
the present time only jig washers are 
in use in the McAlester district, and 
no attempt is being made to wash coal 
on a large scale. 

Machines are becoming more popu- 
lar in this field and are having a good 


WASTE 
ROCK 


BOILER SUPPLY 








PEA 


SLACK 
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CoaL Minineé Co. 


tions, the product is nut coal; over 214-in. perforations, 
the product is lump coal. 

Fig. 6 shows a general practice through the western 
end of the Oklahoma coal fields. In the eastern portions 
of the field the coal is generally treated as lump and as 
mixed nut, pea and slack, giving two sized products 
only. Where nut coal is separated the slack goes through 
114-in. screens. : 


THREE GRADES OF CoAL ARE MARKETED 


In general there are three grades of coal put on the 
market: Domestic lump, the slack, pea and nut coal be- 
ing taken out; commercial lump, the slack and pea being 
taken out; run-of-mine, all sizes being put into one car. 
(In some cases I believe there is a limit placed on the 
amount of allowable slack.) 

One of the most uptodate screening plants in the Mc- 
Alester district is at mine No. 5 of the Rock Island Coal 
Mining Co., at Alderson. 

The shaker screen is divided into two parts, resting on 
rollers. The upper part consists of four plates about 8 ft. 
wide and 4 ft. long. The upper plate has one-half blank 
and one-half perforated with 54-in. round holes for boiler 
supply. The next three plates have 114-in. round per- 


/ ‘ ‘ - ry 
. Fa Round Holes | § Square Holes 


ScorEENING ARRANGEMENT AT MINE No. 5, Rock IsLanpb 


effect on the sizes produced. At mine 
No. 5 of the Osage Coal & Mining Co., 
at Krebs, three average months of 
shooting from the solid in 1911-1912 
gave these percentages of the various 
sizes produced: Lump, 53; nut, 12; 
pea, 5; slack 30. For machine mining 
in the same mine three average months 
in 1915 gave these percentages: Lump, 52; nut, 14; 
pea, 10; slack, 24. More lump could be secured if the 
miners would use less permissible explosive. They seem 
to be much averse to breaking up the large lumps. 
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Fie. 5. A Car or Steam Lump Coan 


The writer is indebted to W. A. Evans, general sup- 
erintendent of the Rock Island Coal Mining Co., and to 
James Duncan, receiver for the Osage Coal & Mining Co., 


for permission to use the drawings and pictures shown. 
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the 114-in. plates on the shaker falls 
onto a nearly horizontal shaker of two 
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parts. The first part has a %-in. . ate 
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Forestalling Underground Fires 
the Lansforcd Collieries 
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By J. McCrystiLet 





SYNOPSIS—Maps are prepared by the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. which show diagram- 
matically the resources available in coping with 
fires and the dangers which must be faced. These 
drawings are not necessarily made. to scale. 





A mine fire is an ever-present hazard in coal mining, 
its time, location and cause being always uncertain. Con- 
stant vigilance must be maintained at all times, and the 
ability to fight it successfully will for the most part de- 
pend upon the degree of preparedness and upon the pre- 
liminary measures that have been taken. ‘The promptness 
with which we can control the ventilation and have the 
water or chemicals and an organized force combating the 


tails will have to be arranged immediately upon his 
arrival. In the majority of cases the foreman is the only 
one intimately conversant with the entire ventilating sys- 
tem, the only person who knows the location of the fire- 
fighting apparatus and water lines, and should he make 
a bad decision or become injured the fire may have an 
opportunity to extend beyond the point where fighting it 
by direct methods will be of avail. A few well-directed 
efforts in the incipient stages of the fire will be of more 
consequence than thousands spent later. 

The “boss” is the natural leader of the emergency 
squad. If he is experienced he will appreciate that it is 
necessary to say “Come, boys” instead of “Go, boys.” It 
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A Rove DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH OF A SECTION OF THE MINES witH NumEROUS EXTENSIONS AND ANNOTATIONS 


of local conditions and on the means of increasing the 
efficiency .of the fighting force may be pertinent. 
IMPORTANCE OF First STEPS 

In the early stages following the discovery of fire, there 
is always a certain amount of excitement. When the fore- 
man or superintendent arrives, it is imperative to organize 
the men in the vicinity at once and probably necessary to 
send for others. There may be a force already on the 
ground sufficiently large for the work to be accomplished, 
but the men not having been selected are probably not 
reliable or otherwise unsuited for fire fighting. The man 
in charge will first make it his duty to see that no work- 
men remain in places traveled by return air from the 
fire. He will have to regulate his ventilation, procure 
pipe or hose to carry the water, and decide where to make 
his hose connections. These and innumerable other de- 





*Paper read at Tamaqua division meeting of the Panther 
Valley Mining Institute. ° 


*Division engineer, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Lans- 
ford, Penn. 


will be his work to allay the fears of his squad and to 
imbue the men with confidence. His usual place is right 
on the firing line, and he is frequently one of the first to 
be overcome. . 

In three cases in my own knowledge the foreman has 
been scalded by the steam resulting from a too-zealous 
application of the water, thus leaving the fire squad with- 
out a leader. 


FORMULATED RULES FOR FIRE FIGHTING 


To eliminate delays, to insure that everyone will work 
in conjunction and will play his part, to have dependable 
men immediately available for combating the fire, to re- 
move as many decisions as possible from the excitement 
of the moment, so that the right thing will be done the 
first time, the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has antici- 
pated the possibility of fires in the various underground 
workings of the western division and has organized a com- 
mittee of the colliery officials to formulate rules for fight- 
ing them. In other words, it has assumed a fire to have 
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A Map PREPARED TO EXHIBIT THE FIRE-FIGHTING POSSIBILITIES IN A MINE LEVEL 


started in possible places in each vein and has then 
adopted fire rules. 
These regulations, however, do not embrace a policy for 
fighting a fire that has gained headway, but cover only the 
work from the time of the discovery of a fire until water is 
applied or the higher officials arrive. The preliminary 
work thus performed may be said to bear the same relation 
to a fire as “first aid” does to an injury. 


SKETCHES FuRNISH A VIsuAL REcorD oF SITUATION 


To facilitate and simplify this work, sketches have been 
made to scale of each of the several fireboss districts, show- 
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MADE BY THE FIREBOSS FOR FIRE-FIGHTING PURPOSES 


ing the workings, the location of the doors and regulators, 
the air line and valve, the location of the fire apparatus 
and anything that would have any bearing on a possible 
fire. The sketches and instructions are of such size as to 
be readily carried in the pocket. Each fireboss has a set 
of his individual district, while complete sets are kept at 
each fireboss’ “shanty” and at the foreman’s, superintend- 
ent’s and fire inspector’s offices. The sketches are revised 
as often as necessary to conform with the changes in the 
ventilation, the erection of doors, the extension of air 
lines, ete. 

Further, each fireboss has a pitch plan drawn by him- 
self of his own territory showing the length of the breasts 
and pitch, the headings, ribs, thickness of coal, condition 
of roof and manways, and any data that would have any 
bearing on either a probable fire or future mining. These 
are but picture sketches, and no attempt is made to have 
them to scale. The value of these picture plans when 
an effort is being made to cut off or get a heading above 
the fire can be readily realized. 


A map of the entire ‘colliery showing the complete air 
system, air lines, valves and water lines accompanies the 
foreman’s, superintendent’s and fire inspector’s sketches. 
The sketches further allow the fireboss to follow the rules 
graphically ; they enable the higher officials who probably 
aro not familiar with the details of the workings to grasp 
the situation readily, and if anything should happen to 
either the foreman or fireboss the sketc hes would repro- 
duce information that otherwise would undoubtedly be 
unobtainable. 


AuL AIR AND WATER LINES ARE CONNECTED 


In most large anthracite mines, particularly those hav- 
ing any rock work in progress, compressed-air lines are 
found following many of the gangways. These may be 
used for fighting fires and may be rendered readily avail- 
able beforehand by making connections between them and 
the water-line, these connections being controlled by 
valves. Should no pipe be laid in the gangway in ques- 
tion, it may be found more expedient to tear up the pipe 
in another gangway and relay rather than to wait for 
other pipes to be brought in from some other source. 

Whten placing doors and brattices, their use in an 
emergency is now carefully considered. Formerly the 
ventilating needs were alone regarded as important. In 
all air lines laid recently, tees, unions and valves have been 
placed at short intervals, so that the line may be broken 
with minimum trouble and the hose connected as near the 
fire as possible. 

The fire committee consists of the superintendent, fore- 
man, fire inspector and engineer. Once-a-month meetings 
are held at which the firebosses, ete., are questioned re- 
garding rules. Afterwards any alterations made in the 
air lines or ventilation during the previous month are 
noted, and any suggested changes or additions to the 
existing rules are discussed. Tt will be noted that fire- 
bosses, etc., are required to memorize the rules, just as 
railroad employees are instructed to commit to memory 
the regulations prepared by the transportation companies 
for which they work. No reference to the instructions 
should be necessary during an emergency. 

In preparing the fire rules a separate study has been 
made of each gangway or section. The first steps to be 

taken are then discussed and finally embodied into a set 
of rules to govern each condition. 

In this way the responsibility is to a large extent re- 
moved from the shoulders of the foreman and a delib- 
erate policy is substituted for the snap judgment made 
under excitement. While everyone covered by the rules 
has his own individual part to perform, the whole force 
is codrdinated so as to do team work. 

The first rules for fire service refer to the removal from 
danger of any workmen likely to be affected and explain 
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the most expedient way of getting them out in safety. 
Then follow rules for cutting off the air, allowing just 
enough to clear away the smoke, and in these clauses the 
various doors and regulators required are designated. 
Should the fire be discovered at night or while the fireboss 
is making his inspection in the morning, the foreman and 
fireboss must be informed. A good telephonic system is 
installed everywhere, connecting all parts of the collieries 
inside and out. Thus the man who discovers the fire can 
notify the engine house or fan house as soon as the ven- 
tilation has been regulated. There is always someone on 
duty at those places. He should be informed as to the 
extent and location of the fire. He in turn telephones to 
the foreman and superintendent, leaving the fire or night- 
boss to turn his attention wholly to the fire. 

The valves are then adjusted so as to carry water to the 
site of the fire, the compressed air being shut off and the 
water turned on. Long before a fire occurs the foreman 
has prepared a list with the addresess of men on whom 
he can depend and on whom he will probably have to call 
for assistance. A subordinate to whom the list has been 
intrusted can readily summon these men on demand. 

Recently the company has added to the book of fire rules 
data and tables which may prove valuable to the possessor 
in the performance of his various duties. He is required 
to familiarize himself with these and to become proficient 
in their use. 

Since rules and monthly meetings have been introduced 
interest has been reawakened in subjects that usually are 
forgotten as soon as the certificate as mine foreman is 
granted; the precautions for the prevention of fire are 
being more closely observed, and there is apparent a gen- 
eral improvement in the work and morale of all concerned. 


kextracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


Again and again I am reminded of the fact that a man’s 
point of view is largely governed by his experience. To- 
day, for example, I made my final decision upon the 
purchase of a new ventilating fan for our No. 3 mine, 
and in choosing the fan, to meet the requirements as I 
saw them, I had to disregard the recommendations of our 
electrical engineer as well as our master mechanic. 

They preferred a small high-speed fan of high efficiency 
and low cost, direct-connected to a motor with a rating 
slightly in excess of our maximum requirements. Their 
experience with alternating-current motors had taught 
them that motors of that type give highest efficiency when 
operating close to their rated capacity, and being engi- 
neers, primarily, efficiency and cost received first consid- 
eration with them. 

My experience had taught me that there are times 
when it is very necessary to speed fans up far beyond their 
regular capacity, and if one has a large fan running below 
its rating that is a simple matter; but if one has a fan 
and motor working on regular duty to maximum capacity 
a sudden unexpected demand furnishes a serious problem. 
After a discussion, in which I gave them the benefit of 
my information, they came to agree with me and with- 
drew their recommendations. 

There was a time when I considered it beneath my dig- 
nity to act on suggestions volunteered by my subordinates, 
but in looking back I realize now that they were well 
qualified to offer me suggestions then, as my experience 
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up to that time had not given me a vision much broader 
than their own. Now, however, the question of dignity 
would not hold me back for a moment, but as a matter 
of fact I seldom receive suggestions from my employees 
that are worthy of much consideration because with my 
broader vision I see so many obstacles that have never 
occurred to them. 

In this connection I am always reminded of a little story 
one of my mine foremen tells about one of his drivers, 
a little colored boy. 

Sam was given a mule to drive with a run extending 
the entire length of a cross-heading, and he had to deliver 
his cars to a side track, from which the loads were 
handled by electric locomotives. In giving him his in- 
structions, the boss driver failed to warn Sam about the 
danger of entering the side track with loads when the 
switch light showed red to indicate that the current 
was on. 

On his first trip, when Sam arrived at the side track 
with his loads, his mule seeing the red light refused to 
pull the cars into the siding. Sam could not understand. 

He got down from the cars and began to remonstrate 
with the mule something after this manner: “Say there, 
yo’ fool mule, what yo’ stallin’ *bout? Yo’ bettah go 
long now an’ tend to business for I’se seized wid a peev- 
ish feelin’; yo’ can’t temporize wid me, dat yo’ can’t.” 

Still the mule stood still, so Sam got busy with his 
lash. The mule remained as stubborn as before. Then 
the locomotive passed along the main entry and the red 
light turned white. Immediately the mule started off 
and pulled into the siding. Sam deliberated over the per- 
formance for a few moments, and the mystery cleared. 
Then he reached up and patted the mule on the head. 

“Say, ole mule, *pears lak de wrong thinking machine 
wus put in charge of dis yere outfit,’ was the way he 
worded his apology to the mule. Pretty good illustration 
of what sometimes happens when brains attempt to dictate 
to experience. 


xs 
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Personnel of the West Virginia 
Coal Association 


The names of the executive committee of the West 
Virginia Coal Association are as follows, the committee- 
men and alternates being given in their respective order: 


Fairmont district, C. H. Jenkins, R. B. Isner; New River 
district, G. H. Caperton, S. A. Scott; Pocahontas district, W. D. 
Ord, L. E. Tierney; Tug River district, George Wolfe, A. B. 
Rawn; Thacker district, T. E. Houston, F. L. Schoew; Guyan 
district, A. R. Bisel, J. J. Ross; Kanawha district, J. W. Daw- 
son, E. O. Dana; Wheeling district, J. C. McKinley (no alter- 
nate); Chesapeake & Ohio Shippers’ Association, William 
Puckett, Quin Morton; Independent Operators, J. G. Bradley, 
George Wolfe. 


The officers of the committee are as follows: 


J. W. Dawson, chairman, Charleston, W. Va.; C. H. Jenkins, 
vice-chairman, Fairmont, W. Va.; A. H. Land, treasurer, Bar- 
bourville, W. Va.; W. H. Cunningham, secretary, Huntington, 
W. Va. 


The general offices of the company are in the Robson- 
Prichard Building, Huntington, W. Va. | 


Life Tenant’s Right to Dispose of Coal.—One who merely 
owns a life interest in land has no right to sell coal under- 
lying the tract, although he may take reasonable use of the 
same for domestic purposes. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
McCoy vs. Ferguson, 175 Southwestern Reporter 23.) 
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SYNOPSIS—A West Virginia plant in which 
has been embodied apparatus for a fuel prepara- 
tion which is decidedly in advance of present mar- 
ket requirements. 





The Harty Coal Co. was recently organized to develop 
coal properties on the Virginian Ry. in Wyoming County, 
just east of Mullens, W. Va. This coal les in the north- 
eastern corner of the Pocahontas field on the headwaters 
of the Guyandotte River. 

The coal produced on the Virginian Ry. comes princi- 
pally from the Winding Gulf Branch in the New River 







A B Cc D 
PICKED LUMP PICKED EGG. NUT SLACK 


On account of the somewhat soft and friable nature 
of the coal, less strenuous methods of mining are to be 
attempted, so that the larger sizes of coal will be produced 
in a greater percentage than at present. The tipple 
equipment is designed with the idea of reducing breakage 
to the minimum and permitting the full percentage of 
larger sizes produced to be loaded into cars. 

To this end the new type of shaking loader boom is in- 
stalled for the lump and egg coals. In addition to pro- 
viding an easy descent and perfect trimming of the car, 
this boom assures an extra-high-class product by its 
ability to rescreen any fine coal made in the preparation 
of the larger sizes. As this rescreening is done just be- 
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TRIMMING *<* 
POSITION 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF TIPPLE AND PREPARATION 


PLANT 


field or from points farther west and is hauled eastward 
through Clark’s Gap in the Flat Top Mountains to points 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Shipments from the great 
loading plants at Sewall Point and at other seaboard piers 
and local railroad consumption constitute the immediate 
field for disposal of these coals. 

For this reason coal at the mine is loaded into railroad 
cars for shipment with little or no effort to produce either 
a high percentage of lump or sized coal or to pick out 
slate or other foreign matter. It is probable that efforts 
to prepare a more uniform fuel will not be extensive in 
this section until other outlets are secured. An improved 
preparation of coal for shipment will then be required 
similar to that now being made at the mines in other 
West Virginia fields supplying the domestic trade in 
neighboring states. 

However, in anticipation of new markets and in ad- 
vance of similar means of preparation in this locality, 
the Harty Coal Co. has equipped its new operation with 
the most modern picking and screening machinery, and 
is prepared to produce four sizes of coal—picked lump, 
picked 4-in. egg, and picked 2-in. nut and 114-in. slack— 


together with picked run-of-mine or any other usual com- 


bination of sizes. 





*Assistant engineer, Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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fore the coal passes into the car, the coal is loaded as clean 
as is possible by mechanical methods. 

The general arrangement of plant, as outlined in the 
illustration, is briefly described as follows: 

Coal from the mine will be brought down in trips 
of not exceeding five cars of 214 tons each. The cars will 
be lowered to a Phillips crossover dump by an auto- 
matic car stop. Coal is fed from the dump hopper by a 
reciprocating feeder delivering to an apron conveyor, 
which lowers it to the horizontal picking table screen, on 
which it is picked and separated into the desired sizes. 
The refuse removed is discharged into a conveyor without 
need of rehandling and is deposited in a storage bin. 


THrE MINE-CAR STORAGE YARD 


The mine-car storage yard leading from the mine entry 
is arranged with both loaded and empty tracks on a 
common grade sloping at 214 per cent. toward the dump. 
This necessitates an empty car haul capable of pushing 
50-car trips up this grade. Provision is also made with 


- safety pawls for holding this trip on this adverse grade 


until it is picked up and hauled back into the mine by 
the locomotive. 

The tipple structure over the railroad tracks is arranged 
for rather unusual conditions because of the requirements 
of the railroad. A minimum clearance of 18 ft. above 
the top of rail and a lateral clearance on each track of 
15 ft. are given for the permanent structure in addition 
to arranging all equipment so that it may be raised en- 
tirely out of these minimum clearances. 

This arrangement permits the Virginian Ry., which 
has only a single track at this point, to utilize all tipple 
yard tracks when necessity demands. The plant was de- 
signed and the equipment supplied by the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., of Chicago, the installation being directed 
by J. C. Sullivan, manager of the Harty Coal Co. 
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SY NOPSIS—Details of an installation designed 
to thoroughly screen a large tonnage at a very 
small labor and maintenance cost with a minimum 
initial investment. 





The operations of the Maryland Coal Co. of West Vir- 
ginia are located at Wendel on a branch of the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R. leaving the Parkersburg division at Simp- 
son. The tipple at No. 1 mine is of the usual gravity 
screen type where the coal is dumped directly into a chute 
leading to the screens. Owing to the fact that the im- 
purities exist in this coal largely in the slack or very 
fine sizes it was found necessary to resort to some more 
efficient means of screening, and in the No. 2 tipple this 
fact was recognized and given special consideration. As 
the coal from this mine is used largely in the lake trade, 


ically records the weight of each car, so that the dumping 
and weighing of the coal are done practically without 
labor. | 

The coal is dumped into a hopper having a capacity 
of two cars, from which it is fed by means of a motor- 
driven reciprocating feeder. This is provided with ad- 
justable crank disks so as to vary the rate of feed by 
changing the stroke. The coal passes from the feeder 
plate to the dead plate of the screen. 


SCREENING EQUIPMENT 


The screening equipment consists of two gravity bar 
screens. The upper screen is 8 ft. wide and 16 ft. long, 
made in sections with 4-in. drop to turn the coal over. 
The bars are spaced for 114 in. clear opening and are 
of the Akron type. Veil plates in sections are provided 
for making run-of-mine coal. The lower screen is 8 ft. 6 





MaryLaANp Coat ComMpany’s TIPPLE, 


no special sizing of the coal is required, and the use of 
shaking screens was not considered necessary, although 
it was at first thought that the final separation between 
nut and slack would have to be made in this manner. 
The equipment as it was installed is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The coal is brought in 50-car 
trips to the tipple, the locomotive is then run around and 
the trip backed onto the car-haul or rather coupled to 
the three cars which are left standing over the car-haul. 
This method of operation obviates the necessity of using 
any form of knock-over or spring-dog or spur on the car- 
haul. The car-haul feeds the cars to the dump at a uni- 
form rate of five cars per minute, each car being pushed 
over a slight knuckle which allows it to settle back so as 
to allow the coupling pin to be easily removed, after 
which the forward movement of the trip pushes the car 
over the knuckle, from which point it runs by gravity 
over the scales and into the Phillips crossover dump. An 
automatic device opens the door as the car is being 
dumped. (For description of this device see article by 
Elkins Read, Coat Ags, p. 434, Mar. 14, 1914.) The 
scales are equipped with a printing beam which automat- 
Fisher Building, 


*Contracting engineer, Chicago, Il. 


Simpson, W. Va 


in. wide, and 16 ft. long and the bars are spaced for 34 
in. clear opening. 

The lump coal is loaded by means of a spiral pipe chute 
with necessary counterweighted apron extensions for load- 
ing high and low cars. The chutes are so arranged that 
the nut coal can be loaded separately or with the lump 
to make 84-in. lump coal, or it may be loaded with the 
slack. The slack is loaded through a hopper with drop- 
bottom gate, which acts also as a trimming plate. 

The car-haul in connection with the feeder makes it 
possible to handle a very large tonnage with a small hop- 
per. This reduces breakage. The coal being delivered 
to the screens at a uniform velocity never attains the 
high speed which is so objectionable in an equipment 
where the coal is dumped directly onto the screens, and 
consequently the breakage is materially reduced. A care- 
ful investigation has proven that no appreciable break- 
age results from dumping the coal into the small hopper. 

The results accomplished by this equipment justify 
the belief that a similar outfit can be used to advantage 
in a great number of places where the conditions call for 
a thorough screening of a large tonnage at a very small 
labor and maintenance cost with a minimum initial in- 
vestment. 
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SYNOPSIS—Tables are here presented that show 
the drawbar pull and haulage capacity of various 
weights of locomotives on level track and on 
grades up to 10 per cent. when equipped with 
either cast or steel-tired wheels. These figures are 
sufficiently accurate for all commercial purposes. 





Numerous articles have been written regarding the 
procedure of selecting the proper weight of locomotive 
for a given haul, but most of the methods offered are 
complicated and involve the use of formulas and char- 
acteristic curves. These may be appreciated by a few 
engineers, but not by the average mine manager or fore- 
man, whose time is usually occupied and for whose use 
data must be brief and to the point. 

For the purpose of providing a simple and practical 
method of selecting the proper weight locomotive for a 
given duty, I offer Tables A and B, which show the haul- 
age capacity of mine locomotives when equipped with 
chilled-tread cast-iron wheels and steel-tired wheels. 
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pull is necessary for hauling the locomotive itself up the 
grade. 

Referring to Table A, it will be noted that a 10-ton 
locomotive will develop 4000 lb. drawbar pull on a level 
track and will only develop %5 per cent. of this drawhar 
pull on a 5-per cent. grade, or, in other words, the draw- 
bar pull is decreased 25 per cent., or 5 per cent. for each 
per cent. of grade. 

It will be noted also that the haulage capacity of all 
locomotives shown in Table A and Table B is determined 
by assuming a resistance of 30 lb. per ton of load for level 
track and 20 lb. per ton additional for each per cent. of 
grade. 

Referring to Table A a 10-ton locomotive will haul 
133 tons on level track and on a 5-per cent. grade it 
will haul 23 tons. In other words, 4000 lb. is divided by 
30 on a level track and 3000 lb. is divided by 130 on a 
5-per cent. grade. 

Referring to Table B a 10-ton locomotive will develop 
5000 lb. drawbar pull on a level track and on a 5-per 
cent. grade it will only develop 80 per cent. of this draw- 


TABLE A. HAULAGE CAPACITY OF ELECTRIC MINE LOCOMOTIVES EQUIPPED WITH CAST CHILLED WHEELS 


This table gives the drawbai pull in pounds and the haulage capacity in tons for a given weight of locomotive on various grades, when equipped with chilled 
east-iron wheels. A co-efficient of friction of 30 lb. per ton has been assumed on level track, and 20 lb. per ton for each per cent. of grade. rie fh Sos 


Grade Level 1% 2% 3% 4% 5% 6% 7% 8% 9% 10% 
Draw- MHaul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- 
Loco. bar age bar age bar age bar age bar age bar age bar age bar age bar age bar age bar age 
Weht., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., 
tons Ib. tons Ib. tons lb. tons lb. tons Ilb.. tons lb. tons Ib. tons Ib. tons Ib. tons Ib. tons Ib. tons 
3 1200 40 1140 23 1080 15 1020 11 960 9 900. fi 840 6 780 5 720 4 640 3 600 2 
4 1600 53 1520 31 1440 20 1360 15 1280 12 1200 9 1120 7 1040 6 960 5 880 4 800 B 
5 2000 67 1900 38 1800 26 1700 19 1600 15 1500 11 1400 9 1300 8 1200 6 1100 5 1000 4 
6 2400 80 2280 45 2160 31 2040 23 1922 1%. 1800 14 1680 11 1560 9 1440 < 1320 6 1200 5 
i 2800 93 2660 63. 2520 36 2300 25 2240 20 2100 16 1960 13 1820 11 1680 9 1540 7 1400 6 
8 3200 107 3040 * 61 2880 41 2720 30 2560 23 2400 18 2240 15 2080 12 1920 10 1760 8 1600 7 
10 4000 133 3800 76 3600 51 3400 38 3200 29 3000 23 2800 19 2600 15 2400 13 2200 10 2060 9 
12 4800 160 4560 91 4320 62 4080 45 3840 35 3600 28 3360 22 3120 18 2880 15 2640 13 2400 10 
13 5200 174 4940 98 4680 67 4420 49 4160 38 3900 30 3640 24 3380 20 3120 16 2860 14 2600 11 
15 6000 200 5700 114 5400 77 5100. 57 4800 43 4500 35 4200 28 3900 23 3600 19 3300 16 3000 13 
17 6800 226 6460 129 6120 87 5780 64 5440 49 5100 39 4760 32 4420 26 4080 21 3740 18 3400 15 
18 7200 240 6840 136 6480 92 6120 68 5760 52 5400 41 5040 34 4680 28 4320 23 3960 19 3606 16 
20 8000 267 7600 152 7200 103 6800 75 6400 58 6000 46 5600 37 5200 31 4800 af 4400 21 4000 Lv 
25 10000 330 9500 190 9000 118 8500 95 8000 72 7500 58 7000 46 6500 38 6000 32 5500 26 5000 22 
30 12000 400 11400 227 10800 156 10200 113 9600 87 9000 70 8400 56 7800 46 7200 38 6600 32 6000 26 


TABLE B. HAULAGE CAPACITY OF ELECTRIC MINE LOCOMOTIVES EQUIPPED WITH STEEL-TIRED WHEELS 


This table gives the drawbar pull in pounds and the haulage capacity in tons for a given weight of locomotive on various grades, when equipped with steel- 


tired wheels. 
Grade Level 1% 2% 3% 4% 
Draw- MHaul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- 
Loco. bar age bar age bar age bar age bar. age 
Wght., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., 

tons lb. tons Ib! tons’ ib; tons. lb.» tons, 1b. -tons 
3 1500 50 1440 29 1360 20 13820 15 1260 12 
4 2000 70 1920 39 1840 26 1760 20 1680 15 
5 2500 84 24C0 48 2300 33 2200 24 2100 19 
6 3000 100 2880 58 2760 39 2640 29 2520 23 
ri 3500 117 3360 67 3220 46 3080 34 2940 27 
8 4000 133 3840 77 3680 53 3520 39 3360 30 
10 5000 164 4800 96 4600 66 4400 49 4200 38 
12 6000 200 5760 115. 5520 79 5280 59 5040 46 
13 6509 216 6240 126 5980 85 0720 63 5460 50 
15 7500 250 72C0 144 6900 99 6600 73 6300 57 
17 8500 283 8160 163 7820 112 7480 83 7140 65 
18 9000 300 8640 173 8280 118 7920 88 7560 68 
20 10000 333 9600 192 9200 132 8800 98 8400 76 
25 12500 416 12000 240 11500 164 11000 122 10500 96 
30 15000 500 14400 287 13800 197 13200 146 12600 114 

The drawbar pull of the locomotives listed in Table A 


is arrived at as follows: 

A locomotive equipped with cast-iron wheels will, on a 
level track, develop 400 lb. per ton drawbar pull be- 
fore the wheels slip. The drawbar pull of a locomotive 
equipped with cast-iron wheels will decrease 5 per cent. 
for each per cent. of grade, as this per cent. of drawbar 


*Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


A co-efficient of friction of 30 lb. per ton has been assumed on level track, and 20 lb. per ton for each per cent. of grade. 


5% 6% 7% 8% 9% 10% 
Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- Draw- Haul- 
bar age bar age bar age bar age bar age bar age 
Pull, ‘Cap., Pull, Cap.,) Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., Pull, Cap., 
ib., ‘stones? sibs tons lb... tons. ib. tons: /1b.> tons, 4. 1b:) tons 
1200 9 1140 8 1080 6 1020 5 960 4 S00 4 
1600 12 1520 10 1440 8 1360 a 1280 6 1200 5 
2000 15 1900 13 1800 10 1700 9 1600 8 1500 6 
2400 18 2280 15 2160 13 2040 11 1920 9 1800 8 
2800 yo 2660 18 2520 15 2380 12 2240 ag 2100 9 
3200 25 3040 20 2880 Lz 2720 14 2560 12 2400 10 
4000 31 3800 26 3600 21 3400 18 3200 TS 3000 13 
4800 38 4560 30 4320 25 4080 21 3840 18 3600 16 
5200 40 4940 33 4680 27 4420 23 4160 20 3900 17 
6000 46 5700 38 5400 32 5100 27 4800 23 4500 19 
6800 52 6460 43 6120 36 5780 30 5420 26 5100 22 
7200 55 6840 45 6500 38 6120 32 5760 27 5400 23 
8000 62 7600 51 7200 42 6800 36 6400 30 6000 26 
10000 77 9500 64 9000 53 8500 45 8000 38 7500 32 
12000 92 11400 76 10800 63 10200 53 9600 46 9000 59 


bar pull, or 4000 lb. On a level track 16% tons can be 
hauled, which equals 5000 divided by 30, and on a 5-per 
cent. grade 31 tons can be hauled, which is equal to 4000 
divided by 130. 

The use of these tables will permit of the selecting of 
the proper weight of locomotive for a given train load on 
various grades with sufficient accuracy for all practical 
purposes. 
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Where a grade is to be negotiated in a given haul and 
the locomotive, with its train, is under headway before 
reaching the grade, larger train loads can be hauled 
than shown by the figures given in the tables. Where the 
grade is of any considerable length or where the train is 
to be started on a grade, the figures in the tables should 
be used as a basis in selecting the proper weight of loco- 
motive. 


In RecarpD To Motor EQUIPMENT 


A locomotive should be equipped with motor capacity 
sufficient for developing the rated drawbar pull with- 
out reaching normal full load on the motors. By a nor- 
mal full load is meant the one-hour rating, temperature 
rise not to exceed 75 degrees. 

Calculated motor capacity for a given duty may indi- 
cate the capacity for that particular duty, but suppose the 


duty for that particular locomotive should be increased ° 


within the limits of drawbar pull for such a machine, 
what then? Is it not more practical for a manufacturer 
to determine from installations of various motor equip- 
ments which size to use on a given weight of locomotive? 
The reputation of the manufacturer is made or lost by 
the record of performance of his product. 

The determining of the proper sized motor equip- 
ment for a given weight of locomotive is not a complex 
problem or one which the manufacturer is required to 
split hairs over unless he is inclined to give as little for 
the money received as possible and run the risk, some- 
times, of giving too little. 

There are thousands of locomotives in use in this coun- 
try, and a study of these equipments will show that loco- 
motives supplied with motors having a capacity of 10 hp. 
per ton and geared to drive the locomotives at six miles 
per hour are first-class equipments and amply large for 
any weight of machine. Such equipments will take care 
of practically any duty within the capacity of the given 
weight locomotive. 

When the speed of the locomotive must be more than 
six miles per hour, the horsepower per ton rating of the 
motors should be increased not less than in direct propor- 
tion to the increase in speed. 

All first-class manufacturers have motor equipments 
embodying high continuous capacity, and if sufficiently 
large motors are used for a given weight of locomotive, as 
outlined above, they will not overheat. 

If the motors are too small, ventilation from the out- 
side does little to increase their capacity because the mo- 
tors are totally inclosed, the motor frames being the only 
surfaces exposed for radiation. 

In any design of locomotive frame there is sufficient 
ventilation for carrying away the heat that is being dis- 
sipated by the outside of the motor frames, rheostats and 
other parts. 


lig Coal Prices in Spain 


The shortage of coal continues, says a cablegram from 
the American consul at Seville appearing in Commerce 
Reports, owing to prohibition of exportation from Eng- 
land. The Seville 
paralyzation of industries, has requested the government 
to endeavor to arrange with the British government for 
lifting the embargo. Prices at Cadiz are $14.50 to $16 
per ton for Welsh steaming coal. Certain Spanish steam- 
ship lines are increasing freights on account of shortage. 
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What Operators Think of Ball 
Bearings 
By ArruHour V. Farr* 


In January of this year the SKF Ball Bearing Co. at- 
tempted to ascertain what was the opinion of the coal- 
mining industry in regard to the use of ball bearings on 
locomotives. The company conducted a questionnaire, 
mailing approximately 800 letters to the engineers of 
representative companies, asking six questions about ball- 
bearing motors. 

Forty-three answers were received. The majority of 
the officials addressed were not able to answer the ques- 
tions definitely, others made guesses, while some few were 
able to give the facts with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
Practically all the operators who attempted to answer 
gave opinions which pointed in the same direction, as will 
be seen from the following. 

There was evidence in the answers of a definite interest 
in these questions and the realization on the part of the 
mine operators that such definite knowledge would be 
useful to them in determining the value of ball bearings 
on their equipments. 

The answers indicate that a considerable number of 
mines have recently put in ball-bearing mine equipment 
and have not used it long enough to be able to get definite 
facts and figures. The questions and some of the more 
definite answers are as follows: 

Questions No. 1—(a) What percentage of time are 
locomotives with plain-bearing armatures out of service 
owing to armatures striking pole pieces? (b) What pro- 
portion of these motors give trouble? Answers—(a) “20 
per cent.” ; “30 per cent.” (b) “We have no plain-bearing 
locomotives; don’t want any machinery with plain bear- 
ings.” “Our data are in favor of ball bearings; 50 per 
cent.” 

Ques. No. 2—How much is your total motor-repair bill 
affected by using ball bearings on the motor armatures? 
Ans.—‘“60 per cent.” “We are sure there is a large say- 
ing.” “50 per cent.” 

Ques. No. 3—What has your experience shown to be the 
increased life of the gears of motors equipped with ball- 
bearing armatures? Ans.—From our experience with 
plain-bearing mine cars we know there is a large increase.” 
“100 per cent.” 

Ques. No. 4—How much have motor failures owing to 
grounds on brush holders, cables and other parts inside 
of the motors been reduced on account of ball-bearing 
armatures? Ans.—“80 per cent.” “5 per cent.” 

Ques. No. 5—What difference do you find in the aver- 
age condition of commutators of plain- and ball-bearing 
armatures? Ans.—“‘Condition of commutator 50 per 
cent. better than plain.” “Very good difference.” 

Ques. No. 6—(a) How much does it cost for lubricant 
per motor per year for plain-bearing motors? (b) For 
ball-bearing motors? Ans.—(a) “$8.” (b) “$1.80 for 
ball-bearing motors.” 

Many of the companies, instead of answering the ques- 
tions as given, made general statements such as the fol- 
lowing: 

“Since we have used ball bearings (for over a year) on 
our locomotives, there have been no armatures on pole 
pieces yet. 'T'wo cases of armature on pole pieces in same 
period of time on plain bearings.” 


*SKF Ball Bearing Co., New York City. 
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“We have no data from which to give exact information, 
but the four locomotives equipped with ball bearings give 
us practically no trouble, whereas the eight locomotives 
with plain bearings give us a lot of trouble and expense.” 

“In regard to ball bearings will say we find our com- 
mutators in better condition, and we have had no arma- 
ture trouble with either of the two locomotives which we 
are operating and which are equipped with these bearings. 
We have three 8-ton locomotives so equipped.” 

“Our master electrician advises that he is a believer in 
ball bearings for motors, as he has experienced a great deal 
of trouble with the plain bearings. It requires a great 
amount of oil to keep them cool, and the oil soaks the 
winding and commutator and allows the armature to get 
down onto the pole pieces.” 

“So far, our experience with ball-bearing equipment 
has been satisfactory.” 

“We are operating practically all sizes and makes of 
mining locomotives. Our most recent purchases have 
been locomotives with ball-bearing motors. These have 
given excellent satisfaction.” 

It will be noted from these replies how general are the 
data of the mine operator in favor of ball bearings on 
locomotive motors. This feeling of the operators is well 
summarized in the terse reply of one man, who said, “All 
we can say is that we like the ball-bearing locomotives.” 

& 
An Appreciation of Successful 
Management 
By AN EMPLOYEE 


Just as streams are traced to their sources, so it seems 
4s success or failure in managing industrial concerns near- 
ly always attributed to the management. It takes the full 
measure of ability, energy and money to operate coal mines 
and industrial concerns so that the constant returns on 
the investment will spell success for the stockholders. 

- Those concerns, both large and small, whose manage- 
ment is broad enough in knowledge of humanity to adopt 
policies which involve a possible decrease of returns on in- 
vestment in order to improve the physical, moral and 
financial conditions of their employees certainly deserve 
especial credit where this is achieved not only without 
the criticism but with the full commendation of the 
stockholders. I think this is particularly true when suc- 
cess of this kind is achieved in a district where broad poli- 
cies of welfare work have hitherto been virtually unknown. 

I think it is a fine thing to work for a company which 
is continually demonstrating (in good times and bad) 
that the well-being and best interests of its employees are 
one of the cardinal principles of its management. It is 
better yet to see indisputable evidences of the fact that 
such policies have proven successful; the strongest of 
these evidences is that public opinion in the district now 
concedes that the company pursues these policies, not 
to make money, but because they are right in principle. 
When public opinion ceases to attribute ulterior motives 
to a company spending money to improve the conditions 
of workmen, that company’s policies are successfully dem- 
onstrated. 


Bia Concerns ARE NoT AGAINST THE INTERESTS OF 
LABOR 


The company I work for is one of the largest industrial 
concerns in the South. It operates coal mines and coke 
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ovens and manufactures iron and steel. JI must grant 
it is a big concern—but that does not mean that big com- 
panies are the only ones that can do this kind of work, 
for many smaller ones in the district are following its 
example. It is unfortunate that our present adminis- 
tration at Washington seems to have the idea that because 
a business is big it is bad. We have done all we can 
to show them otherwise so far as our company is con- 
cerned. We know that the benefits we enjoy now are due 
to the present administrative policies of our officials, and 
we would much regret to go back to former conditions. 

In the old days a change in management for our concern 
simply meant changes in high officials and certain lower 
ones. ‘To the rank and file it meant nothing more than 
getting used to new bosses as the result of changes higher 
up. But when our present administration took hold 
several years ago, a different atmosphere soon made itself 
felt. In the few years intervening, the application of 
new and broader policies has brought to us many desirable 
things. 


Wuat Has Been ACHIEVED 


First, safety in the performance of our work. Every- 
where “safety first” is recognized and consistently taught. 
The company provides every safeguard possible, and the 
men learned long ago that it pays them far more than it 
does the company to observe safety rules. Accidents of 
all kinds, especially those which are fatal, have been ma- 
terially decreased, and for men who are hurt there is a 
plan of relief. 

Second, improved working conditions. Working condi- 
tions everywhere have not only been rendered as safe as 
possible, but everything for the convenience and physical 
well-being of workmen has been provided, such as pure 
drinking water (iced in summer), bathhouses, lavatories 
and toilet facilities. All this is absolutely free to us. 

Third, improved living conditions. Most of us live 
in company houses in towns near the works. These are 
now screened and fenced. Nearly all of us have gardens, 
and there are prizes for the best. There are streets and 
sidewalks, and we have a complete sanitation system, in- 
cluding fly-proof closets. Our drinking water is analyzed 
frequently to determine its purity; pools and ponds are 
either drained or oiled; in fact, everything possible is 
done to take care of the lrealth and well-being of the resi- 
dents of company towns. As a result sickness has been 
materially minimized, especially such sickness as is usu- 
ally caused by the presence of flies and mosquitoes. 

Fourth, improved community life. Our state ranks 
somewhat low in school facilities, but our management 
has provided excellent school buildings wherever they have 
been needed, with full equipment and first-class teachers. 
Special kindergarten facilities are provided for the chil- 
dren. If our wives and daughters want to learn more about 
cooking and housekeeping, that information is furnished 
too. There are playgrounds for the children. Churches 
have been provided also, and the company assists in help- 
ing us to keep the church buildings in good condition. 
A complete -health department is maintained, including 
hospitals and home treatment, cheaper than any of us 
could secure the same class of service outside. 

Fifth, right treatment of employees. It is the fixed 
policy of our management that the men must be treated 


right. The “big stick” policy is not countenanced any- 
where. We have learned to know that the company has 
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our best interests at heart. Courteous and fair treatment 
is the invariable rule. As is natural*in the South the 
negro forms the largest single nationality among our 
workmen. In the past the negro worker in the South has 
been too much abused because of a certain natural ignor- 
ance and shiftlessness inherent in the race. Our company 
not only refused to take advantage of its labor in this way, 
but has done all it can to teach this class in particular the 
value of a dollar and the advantage of saving it.- The com- 
pany stores are operated, not to make money, but to be of 
help to the workmen. The drawing of store checks on 
earnings is discouraged as much as possible and is becom- 
ing less frequent all the time. The discounting of checks 
for cash is prohibited, and our company refuses to be a 
party to the plan still followed by many coal-mining cor- 
porations of issuing store checks and then buying them 
for cash at a discount. 


THE OUTCOME OF LIBERAL POLICIES 


The result of such policies is that hundreds of us are 
buying and becoming owners of our own homes, and 
this is one of the best evidences of contented workmen. 
Wages are good—in fact, higher than ever before in our 
district. Strikes have become unknown to us. In the 
old days a strike was a contingency to be expected every 
year. Now with the spirit of full codperation prevailing 
we do not think about such things. There is a profit- 
sharing system and a pension plan for aged employees. 

Summing it up and speaking for myself, I know that 
I am working for the best concern in our district. Every- 
body, public and all, concedes that. There is an atmosphere 
of loyalty all along the line. The outside public feels the 
same way and recognizes in our company the greatest de- 
veloper and benefactor of the district. 

I know that I am truthfully voicing the sentiment of 
the great majority of all classes of workmen for our com- 
pany when I say that this means successful management. 
It is the kind of management that many concerns in our 
own district are emulating to the best of their ability, 
and it is the kind that it will pay every coal-mining con- 
cern desiring ultimate success to consider well. In short 
it is a magnificent dividend producer, for what better 
dividends can be desired than the knowledge that both 
men and company understand each other and are working 
together for a common success. 
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American Coal im Sweden 


It was not profitable to import coal from the United 
States into Sweden during the past autumn and winter, 
says Consul Emil Sauer, of Goteborg, in Commerce Re- 
ports, on account of the high freight rates and the fact 
that exports from England to Sweden were resumed. At 
present, however, the freight rates from England to Gote- 
borg are more than double what they were during the 
winter, and rates from the United States to Goteborg 
have decreased, so that they are little, if any, higher than 
the rates from England. On account of this fact and 
the partial export prohibition on English coal, it should 
be profitable now to ship American coal to Sweden on 
a large scale. Several Goteborg importers are already com- 
municating with American coal exporters who applied 
to this consulate for assistance, and the city gas works of 
Goteborg has just ordered a cargo from the United States. 
Some German coal has come to Sweden during the last 
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few months, and it appears now to be the German rather 
than the English competition that Americans have to 
meet. 

(The facilities for and cost of discharging coal at Gote- 
borg and a list of importers were given in Special Con- 
sular Reports No. 69, “Foreign Markets for Coal,” which 
may be obtained, at 5 cents per copy, from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. A supplementary 
report from Goteborg was published in Commerce Re- 
ports for Apr. 6, 1915.) 


ES 
Coal Mining and Booze 


The accompanying sign is displayed at the office of the 
Owl Creek Coal Co., Gebo, Wyo., right opposite the place 


BOOZE 





DID IT EVER HELP 
YOU GETABETTER JOB ? 





SAFETY FIRST 


where the miners receive their pay. It is about 18x30 in. 
and is made of a high-grade enamel with alternate stripes 
of dark blue and red. 


Am Opinion on the Export 
; nna el 

Hugh L. Kirby, manager of the coal department of the 
Vernon Metal & Produce Co., is of the opinion that 
American fuels will soon displace a large tonnage of Eng- 
lish coals now being exported to South America. Mr. 
Kirby has devoted considerable time during the past few 
years to a study of the export situation, paying attention 
particularly to New River coal. He has also under way 
a consolidation of several West Virginia mines. 

In his opinion the soft-coal owners should avail them- 
selves of the present conditions brought about by the Eu- 
ropean war and the embargo on Welsh coal, and inaugu- 
rate an aggressive policy. If the export business is de- 
veloped he believes the problem of overproduction will 
be largely overcome. He states that American coal can 
be sold in Rio and Argentine at least $3 cheaper than 
Knglish coal. The only obstacle in the way is the lack 
of bottoms and the fact that it costs 60 per cent. more 
to operate vessels flying the American flag. 
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A Coal-Traffic Readjustment 


An important trackage agreement has been concluded 
between the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and the Western 
Maryland Ry., whereby the latter will have access, with 
comparatively little construction, to two coal fields off its 
present lines and will participate in the traffic from a 
third. This agreement is a sequel to the purchase by John 
D. Rockefeller of a controlling interest in the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. He already owned control of the West- 
ern Maryland Ry. 

In the Somerset region of Pennsylvania, the Western 
Maryland Ry. will construct a short stretch of line ex- 
tending from a point in Somerset County to a point in 
Westmoreland County, touching properties of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. on which new mines are to be opened. 
To reach this new track the Western Maryland, un- 
der the agreement referred to, will use about twenty miles 
of Baltimore & Ohio R.R. track. 

In the Fairmont region of West Virginia, the Western 
Maryland Ry. will further construct a small mileage of 
track, in the nature of a mine branch, to serve intended 
new workings of the Consolidation Coal Co. To reach 
this the Western Maryland Ry. will use Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. tracks for about seventy miles, from its own western 
terminus at Connellsville, Penn., to Fairmont, W. Va. 

In the Cumberland region of Maryland, the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. owns the Cumberland & Pennsylvania R.R., 
57 miles long, which brings out approximately 1,500,000 
tons of coal annually. This coal has heretofore been 
turned over to the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., but with the 
acquisition of an important interest in the coal company 
by the owner of the Western Maryland Ry., the latter 
found itself in a position to demand and obtain a division 
of this traffic. . 


BattTrmoreE & Onto Loses Trarric, But Gains RENTAL 


These are the three sources of coal traffic affected by the 
agreement. In respect only to the last mentioned it is 
believed that the tonnage of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
will be materially reduced. The extent to which its rev- 
enues will be affected has been authoritatively estimated 
at $700,000 or $800,000 annually. 

The advantage to the Western Maryland, in addition 
to a share in the tonnage of.the Cumberland & Pennsyl- 
vania R.R., will be found in its access to new coal fields 
and the opportunity to serve, exclusively, the new work- 
ings of the Consolidation Coal Co. It will be able to do 
this with a much smaller outlay of capital than would have 
been required if it had built its own lines through to the 
Somerset and Fairmont fields. 

This agreement is regarded by railroad men as a strik- 
ing illustration of the modern tendency to avoid dupli- 
cation of railroad investment by making greater use of 
existing facilities wherever that is possible. While the 
Western Maryland Ry. will be saved an expenditure of 
possibly $8,000,000 to $10,000,000, the Baltimore & Ohio 
will benefit to the extent of the rental which under the 
terms of the agreement the Western Maryland Ry. will 
pay for the use of the tracks. 

Of course, the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. will have to face 
new competition. By conceding the use of its tracks in 
this manner the railroad has opened the door to such 
competition, whereas 15 or 20 years ago it would doubt- 
less have followed the custom of fighting the newcomer 
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to the last ditch. The same competition as now would, 
in all probability, have resulted from such a course and 
a large expenditure on the part of the Western Maryland 
Ry. for about 100 miles of duplicate and largely unneces- 
sary railroad would have been necessary. The Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R., also, would have missed the track rental 
it is to receive under the present arrangement.—Boston 
News Bureau. 
Wilmington Meeting of the 
Penn. R. C. M. Assn. 


By F. R. Waptztcu 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association held at Wilmington, Del., June 15 
to 17, was an unqualified success, both in a business way 
and socially. The business sessions were ably presided 
over by President Howard White, of Philadelphia, to 
whose efforts and those of Secretary Wellington M. Berto- 
let was largely due the thorough, efficient and expeditious 
manner in which the various reports and discussions were 
handled. 

The opinion seemed general that the association is do- 
ing the successful work for which it was formed, and at 
all the sessions there was a general feeling of fellowship. 

The entertainment and social part of the meeting was 
most successfully provided for by the coal merchants of 
Wilmington aided by the Chamber of Commerce, while 
the lectures or talks of Chief Engineer Bevans, of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., and Chief Min- 
ing Engineer Enzian of the U. S. Bureau of Mines were 
an excellent combination of entertainment and instruc- 
tion that could not have been bettered. There were also 
a variety of interesting exhibits of the appliances and 
machinery used in the retail coal trade, which formed a 
valuable feature of the meeting. 

The place of meeting, the “Play House” of the Du 
Pont Building, was ideal for the purpose, comfortable, 
well-ventilated and with ample room for everything and 
everybody. The association is to be congratulated on 
the convention as a whole, the large attendance, the spirit 
shown by the members, the efficient handling of all ques- 
tions and the selection of Wilmington as a meeting place. 

The convention was called to order by President White, 
and Mayor H. W. Howell, of Wilmington, welcomed the 
delegates in an unusually interesting speech, which was 
responded to by J. H. Tattersall, of Trenton, after which 
the delegates were again made welcome by President J. T. 
Satterthwait, of the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION DURING THE PAST YEAR 


President White, of the association, after taking the 
chair, delivered the annual address, which was followed 
by the reports of the various committees and officers. A 
résumé of the principal points covered in Secretary Well- 
ington’s reports follows: 

The eleventh year of the association finds a membership 
of 1182—930 from Pennsylvania, 118 from New Jersey, 
50 from Delaware and 84 from Maryland. During the 
year 272 new members were added. The total membership 
represents the sale of 3,000,000 tons of anthracite coal 
per year and includes 90 per cent. of the retail coal deal- 
ers of eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey south of Trenton 
and Delaware and Maryland. 
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Consideration of the Clayton bill as affecting the coal 
trade showed that, as finally passed, the bill gives the coal 
operator the right to choose his own customers and that it 
may be used to prevent unfair competition. The proposed 
“war tax” on freight bills, finally dropped by Congress, 
was unjust and discriminatory and as such was formally 
objected to by the association. The Pennsylvania Anthra- 
cite Tax Act, now before the courts for determination as 
to its constitutionality, was touched upon, and dealers 
were advised to have a clear understanding with the op- 
erator or jobber from whom they bought coal as to the 
disposition of the tax in case the act was declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

Attention was called to the percentage deductions on 
wet washed coal allowed by the carriers, as a result of com- 
plaint by the association. It was pointed out that this 
complaint has resulted in every member getting back a 
far greater return than the amount of his association 
dues. The order of the Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania reducing anthracite freight rates to Phila- 
delphia territory about 40 per cent. is still before the 
courts, but it is not believed that the reduction will 
stand on the evidence as submitted. If the reduction 
is made, the rates to intermediate points will be reduced 
automatically by the terms of the long- and short-haw 
clause of the Public Service Act. 

The past year has witnessed an unusual and widespread 
demoralization of prices. Retailers were able to pur- 
chase at unusually attractive figures, but many dealers 
did not take advantage of this fact and cut prices them- 
selves, thus losing a profit they might have had. 

The afternoon session consisted of short discussions on 
various retail trade topics, which were instructive, but 
brought out nothing particularly new. Reports of the sev- 
eral local associations were also read, giving information 
as to year’s activities. 

CONCLUDING SESSIONS 
The morning session on the second day was featured by 


the address on anthracite mining questions by Chief En- 
gineer Bevans. Following this came reports of committees 


and the election of officers for the ensuing year. J. H. 
Tattersall, of Trenton, was elected president. The in- 


cumbents of the secretary and treasurer offices were re- 
elected, tovether with five members of the board of di- 
rectors. 

The afternoon session was largely given over to a 
lecture on anthracite mining by Engineer Enzian, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the talk being illustrated 
by motion pictures taken especially for the bureau. These 
pictures showed every detail of getting out the coal— 
mining, preparation, loading and transporting, as well as 
first-aid work in case of accidents. 

In the evening a smoker and vaudeville entertainment 
was given for the members by the City Club of Wilming- 
ton and was greatly enjoyed. 

The following day was devoted by the members and 
their friends to a trip down the Delaware and back to 
Philadelphia, on the “Queen Anne,” which was chartered 
for the occasion by Bush & Sons Co., the oldest firm of 
coal dealers in Wilmington. 

The two lectures on mining should be of especial value ; 
retail dealers, as a rule, are apt to take too little interest 
in and know too little about the mining end of the busi- 
ness. It would seem advisable to give them every oppor- 
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tunity to learn something about the way in which the 
product they handle is mined and prepared, and it is sug- 
gested that it would add to its value if the official organ 
of the association, The Coal Dealers Message, would in- 
clude a mining department for the purpose of educating 
dealers on such an important and vital part of their busi- 
ness. 

The exhibition of coal-handling machinery and supplies: 
was quite elaborate and well worth attention. The fa- 
cilities for exhibiting the various machines and their op- 
eration were ample, and the whole line of exhibits was the 
best yet seen at any of these meetings. 

The list of exhibitors is as follows: Link-Belt Co., 
portable wagon loaders; Jeffrey Mfg. Co., portable wagon 
loaders; Autocar Co., motor trucks; Specialty Engineer- 
ing Co., portable wagon loader, model of coal pocket; Gif- 
tord-Wood Co., portable wagon loaders, dealers’ supplies; 
EK. L. Koller, coal dealers’ supplies; Standard Scale & 
Supply Co., oil engines, scales, supplies; Keystone Manu- 
facturing Co., bags; F. S. Converse Co., screens, chutes. 
and supplies; Howe Scale Co., scales; W. T. Lane & Co.,. 
bags; Fairbanks Scale Co., scales. 

Safety Device im a Slope Mine 
By WILBUR GREELEY BuRROUGHS 


On the main slope of the Hisylvania Coal Co.’s mine,. 
No. 22, at Glouster, Athens County, Ohio, the haulage 
is accomplished by means of an endless-rope system. The 
mine cars are gripped to the rope when coming out of and 
in going into the mine. If the rope should break, the 
loaded cars would run backward down the slope into the 
workings, with perhaps disastrous consequences. To insure: 
against such an accident safety devices are installed at 
short intervals in the center of the track for the entire. 
length of the slope. 

One of these safety devices is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Its operation is as follows: The 
arm J is made of iron, while the arm W is of wood. These 
arms are fulcrumed at F, this fulerum being fastened se- 
curely to the track on the floor of the slope. The arm W 

















A StmMpce Car Stop ror MINE SLOPE 


is so attached that ordinarily it is high enough above: 
the floor to be struck by the mine cars as they pass up: 
the slope. 

As a loaded car moving up the slope strikes the arm W, 
it revolves on #, moving downward, allowing the car to. 
pass over it, the iron arm J at the same time rising’ 
slightly into the air. When the car has passed over and 
the downward pressure on the arm W is thus relieved, 
the iron arm J on account of its weight falls to the floor 
of the slope, reélevating W to its initial position. 

If the rope to which the loaded cars are gripped should 
break, the rear of a loaded car going backward down the: 
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slope would come in contact with the arm W and be 
brought to a standstill. These devices are placed at short 
intervals so that a car cannot acquire much momentum 
before it is stopped by the arm W. Thus there is no dan- 
ger of a car being thrown from the track by impact 
or of its gaining sufficient force to break the arm W. 
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Large Decrease im Output of 
French Coal 


No statistics have been published that would indicate 
the actual production of coal in France in 1914, says Con- 
sul General A. M. Thackara in the supplement to Com- 
merce Reports, but from information obtained from the 
Comité Central des Houilleres de France, the French coal 
mines worked up to their normal capacity during the first 
7 months of the year. At the outbreak of hostilities the 
extraction of coal on account of the mobilization of the 
miners and the invasion by the enemy fell off to 60 per 
cent. of the average output. During the last four months 
of the year all the mines still in operation gradually in- 
creased their production, so that at the end of 1914 they 
were working to almost their full capacity. 

The mines in the North Basin and two-thirds of those 
in the Department of Pas de Calais were either in the 
hands of the enemy or were in the center of hostilities, 
so that the production in these regions was almost nil. 
Taking these facts into consideration and estimating on 
the basis of the production in 1913, the output of coal in 
France during 1914 was about as follows: First 7 months, 
23,500,000 tons; during August, 2,000,000 tons; during 
the last four months, 4,500,000 tons, making a total for 
1914 of 30,000,000 tons. f 

Coal mines are now producing at the rate of about 20,- 
000,000 tons a year or one-half the normal output. The 
annual consumption of coal in France for industrial, do- 
mestic and for other purposes averages about 60,000,000 
tons. To supply the deficit of the native production about 
20,000,000 tons of foreign coal in normal times have to 
be imported. While the railroads, electric light and gas 
plants are consuming nearly the same quantity of coal as 
in peace times, the almost complete cessation of operation 
in the great metallurgical centers of the north and east 
of France and the decreased activity in other coal-consum- 
ing industries have resulted in reducing the coal consump- 
tion of France to about 35,000,000 tons. Therefore it is 
estimated that from 15 to 16 million tons of foreign coal 
will have to be purchased. 

As imports from Germany and Belgium are not possible, 
coal from Great Britain is being received in large quan- 
tities. The principal ports from which the coal is sent 
are in South Wales, although direct shipments are made 
from the east coast of England, notably from Hull, New- 
castle and Hartlepool. The price of coal at the mines has 
either remained the same or increased but slightly, but 
the cost to the consumer has risen considerably owing to 
increased freight rates both on land and on water. 

The receipts of coal from other countries in 1914 
amounted to 15,344,550 metric tons against 18,710,935 
tons in 1913, a decrease of 3,366,385 tons. Of the imports 
in 1914 Great Britain shipped 10,759,085 tons, Germany 
2,341,996 tons and Belgium 2,032,098 tons. In addition 
to the above France imported 1,446,423 tons of coke in 
1914 against 3,070,038 tons in 1913 and 746,875 tons 
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of briquettes as compared with 1,085,994 tons during 
1913. 

Of the imports of coal during last year, 5,078,346 tons 
were received during the last six months, mostly from 
Great Britain. The exports of French coal during last 
year were 701,556 tons, compared with 1,304,377 tons 
for 1913, the principal country of destination being Bel- 
gium. 


Coal Scarcity im Holland 


The situation regarding coal in the Netherlands, says 
Consul F. W. Mahin, of Amsterdam, in Commerce Re- 
ports, is becoming precarious. Before the war unlimited 
quantities could be had from both Germany and Great 
Britain. Now the imports from those countries are small, 
uncertain and insufficient for current demands. 

The wholesale price of coal in this market has doubled, 
bituminous coal having advanced from about $4 a ton, the 
normal price, to about $8; anthracite has increased to 
about $10. 

While this country produces peat in great abundance, it 
produces practically no wood for fuel and so little coal 
as to be negligible—only about 1,500,000 tons a year, 
from a few mines in the province of Limburg. Therefore, 
if outside fuel supplies were entirely cut off, the Nether- 
lands would be practically limited to peat for fuel. 

As respects the coal supply for the near future, the out- 
look is uncertain. Attention has been turned to the United 
States, but distance and freight rates cause importers and 
users to hesitate about placing orders there. 

In this country close economy is now being observed 
by users of coal. As an instance, the municipal street 
lights of Amsterdam are now burning at only one-half 
their usual strength, which with other economies material- 
ly reduces the consumption of coal by the city. 


New Mexico Breaks Record 


The production of coal in New Mexico in 1914 was 
5,877,689 short tons, valued at $6,230,871. This was the 
greatest coal output in the history of the state, according 
to C. E. Lesher, statistician of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

New Mexico is the only one of the Rocky Mountain 
states In which more coal was mined in 1914 than in 
1913. The increase of 168,823 tons in quantity and 
$829,611 in value is due to the greater output from 
Colfax and Santa Fé Counties, which, being on the east 
front of the Rocky Mountains and not far distant from 
the larger Colorado fields, were able to supply a part 
of the demand normally furnished with coal from 
Colorado, from which the 1914 production was restricted 
because of the continued strike. 

i 

Regarding the limit of depth in mining, Joseph Dickinson 
said: “Some people are talking now of 5000 ft., and I should 
think that it may be obtained hereafter by means of shorter 
shifts, taking a man out from the face and allowing him a 
little respite and time to cool, and by the use of some of the 
modern cooling adjuncts. I do not know what effect ice ma- 
chines will have in the working-face, and I do not know what 
effect liquid air will have; but compressed air when liberated 
produces a degree of coldness sufficient to freeze small valves 
of air machines, and that would have a cooling effect in a 


mine. We have by no means exhausted the cooling powers 
within reach of the miner at present.” 
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Removing Boiler Tubes 


In removing tubes from boilers, if the entire set is to 
be removed and replaced, they may often be cut from 
the inside and allowed to drop, to be taken out through 
the manhole. 

Where only one or two flues are to be taken out, this 
method is impossible. In that case one or more flues may 
be removed by means of a ripper, which cuts the flue, al- 
lowing it to be slipped endwise through the tube hole. The 
accompanying illustration explains this method. 

A curved ripper, Fig. 1, should be used, as it tends 
to force the flue inward as it is cut, thus preventing the 








Meruop or Usine Ripper 


bulges that are sometimes made when a straight ripper 
is used. By keeping bulges out of the flue, it is easily 
shpped through the tube sheet. 


"— 


@ 
Discrepancies in Boiler Usage 
By (©. W. 

An error unchallenged and unnoticed for years becomes 
a habit as persistent in perpetuating itself as does an 
actual fact. The too-frequent wrecking of hoisting en- 
gines in coal mining indicates an error somewhere. 
When an engine goes to pieces all of a sudden, there 
is something wrong, and the cause is frequently regarded 
as a mystery and any attempt at explanation is accepted 
with suspicion. 

It is no trifling cause that breaks bed-plates, cranks, 
pistons or whatever is weakest, but after all it is imex- 
cusable and preventable. The presence of water in the 
cylinder is uncalled for, but how it came there is the 
real problem. There is no power derived from it, and 
therefore the less of it the better. It doesn’t come 
through careless handling of the engine. It is an in- 
trusion. Its source is the point to be sought after. 

It comes from the boiler. The force that causes it 
to leave the boiler is the steam as it travels to the en- 
gine. Ordinarily it is in the form of fine spray. The 
force that starts the spray from the boiler has also the 
greater effect of starting solid slugs of water, when the 
conditions are favorable therefor, and when once a slug 
of water is started in the pipe it is compelled to go 
through, and disastrous results may follow. 


CRAWFORD* 
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It is pertinent to.ask why the water is thus caused to 
leave the boiler. It will be difficult to get engineers who 
are trained to the present conditions to believe the real 
cause when it is pointed out. This problem was thrashed 
out years ago when the principal large boiler plants 
were located on steamboats. In those times similar ac- 
cidents occurred frequently ; cylinder heads were knocked 
out, connecting-rods and cranks were broken, etc. Steam 
drums (or header lines) and outlet pipes from the boilers 
were enlarged to more than double the capacity of those 
formerly used, and the trouble ceased. The steam drums 
were of large capacity, 30 in. or more in diameter, and 
the boilers small, with diameters from 38 in. to 42 in. 
Though the standard steam legs of our present 72-in. 150- 
hp. boilers are only 6 in. in diameter, the old-time boilers 
would have been furnished with steam legs with a diam- 
eter of 9 in. 

For further comparison, a steamboat having 24-in. 
cylinders, 8-ft. stroke would have five boilers 25 ft. long 
of above diameter, while an uptodate hoisting engine 
with 24x36-in. cylinders and the same piston speed 
would require two boilers 72 in. diameter, 18 ft. long. 
The velocity of steam leaving the former (five outlets) 
would be 861 ft. per min. and in the latter nearly 5000 
ft. per min. Header lines 16 in. in diameter are as- 
sumed to be sufficient on large modern boilers, so they are 
installed either without domes or with these accessories 
not nearly as large as they should be. 

The boilers of the present time are excellently made 
and embody the best of material and are, as such, all 
that can be asked for, but it would seem that a mistake 
has been made in adopting a standard outlet steam open- 
ing, so small as to compel a steam velocity so rapid as 
to bring over the spray from the boiler without provid- 
ing any means of separation. . 

An efficient separator will generally insure reasonably 
dry steam, if the right sort of separator is chosen; but 
the spray or solid water ought never to have cause for 
leaving the boiler. | 

There isn’t much dignity in borrowing from the prac- 
tice of 50 years ago, but the right must prevail in the 
end. Another good point from steamboat practice is mak- 
ing the end of the steam pipe project several inches into 
the drums or header line. This is an efficient aid in 
heading off the entrained water from passing on to the 
engines, 

In any well-conducted boiler and engine plant 12 to 20 
lb. of water (steam) per hp.-hr. is sufficient for reason- 
able economy. A consumption of 20 to 30 lb. per hp.- 
hr. represents roughly the average of hoisting engines, 
the difference being a useless quantity of water heated 
to the temperature of the steam, and which exerts no 
force and is a detriment to lubrication as well as to 
economy of coal. 


Operator’s Duty to Furnish Headers—Where headers are 
customarily or necessarily used in mining, they constitute 
“caps,” within the meaning of the Kentucky mining statute 
which requires an operator to provide miners with a sufficient 
number of caps and props. And where an operator is bound 
by this law or by contract to furnish headers, the miner does 
not assume the risk of being injured in consequence of the 
operator’s neglect to supply them after repeated requests, 
unless he is chargeable with knowledge as to a loose condition 
afterwards causing him injury. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, 


Big Branch Coal Co. vs. Wrenchie, 170 Southwestern Reporter 
14.) 
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The Labor Situation 


On July 6, John P. White, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, will commence a two months’ member- 
ship campaign in the anthracite region. It is the hope of the 
union that every mine worker will become a member of that 
organization. Mr. White’s first meeting will be at Carbondale 
in the northern district. He will attend the convention of 
District No. 1 at Scranton, beginning July 19, and will be pres- 
ent at the tri-district convention at Wilkes-Barre, at which 
the demands on the operators will be framed. The three 
anthracite districts are Scranton or No. 1, John T. Dempsey 
president, John Mack secretary; Hazelton or No. 7, Thomas 
Kennedy president, John Yourishin secretary; and Shamokin 
or No. 9, James Matthews president, James J. McAndrew 
secretary. 


Possibility of a Lockout in Ohio 


The arrangement between the eastern Ohio operators and 
the union conformed with the letter of the agreement which 
the latter made with the Hocking Valley operators. The miners 
said they would not-settle the strike in eastern Ohio unless 
they received 47c. per ton for machine-mined run-of-mine coal. 
They kept that promise, but the Hocking Valley operators 
declare it was kept only to the ear and not in principle, seeing 
that it was offset with a number of valuable concessions. 
They consequently are making a thorough investigation to see 
whether they have a valid reason for attempting to over- 
throw their agreement with the miners. Their agreement 
with the union favored them, and they think they are in 
danger of losing the advantage gained. 

The miners in the Ohio region have lost ground everywhere 
by the action of their union. They advocated a uniform scale 
based on the state average. This favored the Hocking opera- 
tors, and accordingly they signed. On the other hand the uni- 
form scale injured the eastern Ohio operators, so they refused 
to sign until concessions had been made which offset, and 
possibly more than offset, the demanded price concession. 
This was a bad situation; the Hocking men had reduced their 
wages to increase the wage of the Belmont men and then the 
latter made concessions so that in no real sense was the in- 
crease that they sought obtained 

Now, the Hocking operators, denying that they have been 
delivered what they bargained for, are disposed to overthrow 
an agreement which they truly say was only conditional. The 
only dispute is whether the conditions have been really met. 

If the investigation proves or seems to prove that the dead- 
work and other concessions make important changes in the 
cost per ton, then the operators of the Hocking Valley, Jack- 
son, Pomeroy Bend, Crooksville and Massillon districts will 
meet to discuss the issue and may cancel their contract. 


Albasin Has Been a Good Leader 


President C. J. Albasin, of the eastern Ohio district, denies 
.the report that he will resign and says he is at a loss to 
explain the rumor. He is now serving his second elective 
term, which started Apr. 1 of this year. He appears to be a 
good executive in many ways. The fault in conducting the 
campaign, involving as it does all Ohio, can hardly be rightly 
ascribed to him. There was little or no violence during the 
strike, and this was largely due to Albasin and his lieutenants, 
who strove to keep down the unruly Industrial Workers 
of the World. There was a large amount of pilfering and 
some cases of robbery, but only because Albasin did not have 
at all times perfect control of the foreigners in the union. 

The attempt to raise wages in one district and to lower 
them in others was a folly of follies, for it could only result 
in failure to raise wages and in success in lowering them, 
and now it seems that the operators whose rates were lowered 
are not satisfied. There is this gain, however—that Ohio may, 
as a result of the readjustment, gain a widened and steadier 
market as soon as times are better and the markets, lost dur- 
ing the strike, are recovered. 

John McLennan, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, is starting an agitation to have John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., convicted of murder, arguing that as he was directly 
responsible for hiring the mine guards at Ludlow, he was to 
blame for their actions just as John R. Lawson was held to 
be chargeable for a murder committed by men under his 
direction. 

The Carr mine of the Carr Coal Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., south of Leavenworth, Kan., is idle because of a dispute 
between the superintendent and the 200 miners. Two weeks 
ago a flood caused water to run down the air or escape shaft, 
and when the superintendent found that the fans were not 
able to force enough air through the mine he decided for 
safety’s sake not to operate on that day. For this reason the 
pit committee called the men out, and they have not been at 
work since. A deputy state mine inspector examined the shaft 
and pronounced it in good condition. 


- 
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Development ofa Chinese Coal 
Mine 


The Yingmaoyeh coal mine, says Consul General 
Horace Remillard, of Hankow, in Commerce Reports, is 
situated in the district of Puchi, in the Wuchang pre- 
fecture of Hupeh Province, in a large coal region on 
the Hunan border. Mining by native methods has been 
carried on there all along, but foreign machinery has re- 
cently been introduced, in connection with foreigners ac- 
quiring an interest in the development of the properties. 
Arrangements were made before the revolution for the 
exploitation of the Yingmaoyeh mine, but it is only 
two years since it was possible to make a start. Machinery 
was brought out from home and a foreign engineer 
engaged, and now two shafts have been sunk to the seam, 
which hes at a depth of 250 ft. and is 9 ft. thick. There 
is a steady daily output amounting to 2,000 tons per 
month. 

The coal is a hard anthracite of great lasting power 
and burns clean away, leaving as its only residuum a 
little white ash. It consists of 78.81 per cent. of fixed 
carbon, 14.88 per cent. of volatile matter, 0.17 per cent. 
of sulphur, 5.29 per cent. of ash and 0.85 per cent. of 
moisture. 

The chief trouble to be overcome in connection with 
the mines has been a superabundance of water, but a 
system of electric pumps has overcome that difficulty. 
A third shaft is now being sunk, which will be completed 
by August, and then the output of the mine will be 
doubled. At present 630 men are employed in various 
capacities. 

The coal has to be carried by coolies to the waterway 
at Puchi City, a distance of 25 li (about 8 mi.), where 
it is put on board chartered junks, and has hitherto been 
sent to Shanghai, where it meets with a ready market. 
Arrangements are being made to have it put on sale in 
Hankow. A large consignment has arrived, and it is 
expected from the superior qualities of the coal that the 
output of this particular mine will become very popular. 
It is easily lighted and has great heating power and no 
smell or dust. 
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American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold its 
annual convention June 29 to July 2, 1915, at Deer Park, Ma. 
Headquarters will be at the Deer Park Hotel. Secretary, F. 
L. Hutchinson, New York. 


American Mine Safety Association will hold the following 
meets: July 2-3, Big Stone Gap, Va.; July 23-24, Billings, 
Mont. Secretary, H. M. Wilson, 40th and Butler St., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

Alabama Coal Operators’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Edgewater, Ala., on July 10, 1915. James L. David- 
son, secretary, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Order Kokoal will hold its annual pow-wow at Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 13 and 14, 1915. 


The Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association will 
hold its semiannual meeting July 23, 1915, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
J. T. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn., is secretary. 


The United First-Aid Corps of the 4th district, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co.’s coal department, will hold 
its third annual first-aid contest at Harveys Lake, Penn., on 
Aug. 14, 1915. Secretary, Lewis Richards, 212 East Green St., 
Nanticoke, Penn. 


The American Mining Congress will hold its 18th annual 
session at the Exposition Memorial Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Sept. 20-22, 1915. J. F. Callbreath, secretary, 
Majestic Bldg., Denver, Colo, 
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‘Rotary Converters in Mining 


It is interesting to note the favorable impression being 
made by the rotary converter in coal mining, particularly 
since the manufacturer has developed the new commutat- 
ing-pole machine in the smaller sizes. One of the chief 
troubles in mining work, particularly with small rotaries, 
has been commutation. The mining load varies anywhere 
from 10 per cent. of full load to 100 per cent. overload in 
a short space of time. With the noncommutating pole 
rotary, it was necessary to shift the brushes with the 
change in load, or sparking and damage to the commu- 





Tue New Rotary CoNvERTER 


tator would result. This would end finally in short- cir- 
cuited coils and burnouts. 

Since the application of commutating poles, a machine 
normally designed for a 35-deg. rise in temperature at 
full load will carry a 50-per cent. overload for 2 hours 
with a rise not exceeding 55 deg. and a momentary over- 
load of 100 per cent. without the. least sign of sparking. In 
the commutating-pole design the brushes are set on the 
neutral point and fixed there, and the varying loads have 
no effect in so far as sparking is concerned. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. re- 
cently received an order from the Stonega Coke & Coal 
Co. of Virginia for 24 commutating-pole 150-kw. rotary 
converters, wound for six-phase 60-cycle 275-volts direct- 
connected and operating at a speed of 1200 r.p.m. These 
will be placed in 12 underground substations which will 
be supplied with power purchased from the Kentucky 
Utilities Co. The power will be delivered to five points 
at a voltage of 33,000 and stepped down to 2300 volts, at 
which potential it will be transmitted to the mine, where 
there will be two banks of transformers, each consisting 
of three 50-kv.-a. single-phase machines wound for 2300 
volts on the high-tension and rotary voltage on the low- 
tension side. Each substation will be controlled by a 
five-panel switchboard. 

Another installation, similar except that it will be above 
ground, is that of the Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co. 
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in the Pittsburgh field. This installation consists of one 
200-kw. rotary converter with the same characteristics as 
those for the Stonega company. This machine is of the 
bracket type, as will be seen from the accompanying illus- 
tration. The frame is of rolled steel, the feet being 
pressed out of a single sheet. This type of machine is 
built in three sizes which are popular in the mining field— 
100, 150 and 200 kw. 

The Westinghouse company has also built a new type of 
this machine in the larger sizes, having furnished one 
300-kw. 275-volt rotary converter of the commutating- 
pole type and a machine similar in design of 500-kw. 
capacity to the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., at Lans- 
ford, Penn. 


The Halby Shoveling Machine 


‘The efficiency of drilling machines has been increased 
many-fold in the last few years, but a great loss of time 
and money in driving drifts and tunnels at present is still 
incurred in mucking. After the material is broken, 
with but few exceptions mine operators are still using the 
methods of loading by hand which were in vogue over 
2000 years ago. Recently the Halby shoveling machine, 
manufactured by the Lake Shore Engine Works, of 
Marquette, Mich., has been operated successfully for six 
months in one of the iron mines of northern Michigan, 
under the most varied conditions. 

The most important factors which a shoveling machine 
should possess were carefully considered in this design. | 
They are as follows: The first cost should be moderately 
low. The machine must be handled by miners and should 





THE MACHINE LOADING A CAR 


be free from all complications. It must handle material 
consisting of the finest grains up to large pieces, mate- 
rial both wet and dry, and stand severe treatment as well 
as great wear and tear. The cost of upkeep must be low. 
The motion must be such that if any firm object is struck 
the mechanism will not be damaged. The machine must 
be small and compact. 

This shoveling machine was first demonstrated at the 
plant of the Lake Shore Engine Works last fall, at the 
meeting of the Lake Superior Mining Institute held on 
the Marquette Range. After the meeting it was shipped 
to the Judson mine at Alpha, where it is at present load- 
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ing a 2-ton car in an 8x8 drift in 114-min. when the 
loading conditions are average—that is, when there is a 
fair-sized bank of ore in front of the machine. At times 
the ore bank is small and scattered so that under these 
conditions it takes as much as 4 min. to load a 2-ton car; 
but an average loading time is a 2-ton car in about 3 
minutes. 

Formerly, with hand labor, it required two men shovel- 
ing 20 min. to load a 2-ton car under the same conditions 
as the machine is now working. The machine requires 
about 200 cu.ft. of air per min. The cost of operating 
for an 8-hr. shift is approximately as follows: 
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Figuring 200 tons loaded per 8-hr. shift this shows a 
net cost per ton of $0.031. The labor expense of two men 
loading for an 8-hr. shift would be $5 per day. Under 
similar conditions they would load approximately 40 tons 
in 8 hr., or a cost of $0.102 per ton. The Halby shovel- 
ing machine, therefore, loading for less than one-third 
the cost, at the same time loads five times the tonnage. 

The overall length of the machine when ready for op- 
eration is approximately 15 ft., but the machine can in a 
few minutes be shortened to an overall length of 10 
ft., if especially short curves or limited space should make 
this necessary. The overall height of the machine is 5 
ft. 4 in., and the total width approximately 4 ft. The 
total weight is 7500 Ib. 

The machine is made up in three distinct sections, 
each forming a unit by itself. The top section contains 
all the working parts for the conveyor and _ shovel 
mechanism. The center or power section contains -the 
motive power, all the clutches and the driving gears. The 
lower or truck section serves as a support for the entire 
machine. The top section can be lifted off the center 
section by removing two caps at the top of the side 
frames. The center section can simply be lifted from the 
truck, there being no bolted connections between them. 
This construction feature makes this loader especially 
adapted for mine and tunnel work where it often becomes 
necessary to move through openings too small to allow 
the entire machine to pass.—Hngineering and Mining 
Journal. : 

New Mine Locomotive 
Headlight 


Many mine operators have long wanted an incandescent 
mine-locomotive headlight to replace costly are lights or 
inefficient carbon bulbs. To meet the demand for such a 
headlight the Esterline Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
recently perfected what is called the “Golden Glow.” 

This headlight is similar in design to the Golden Glow 
railway headlights which have been widely adopted in 
the past 18 months, because of their mirrored glass re- 
flector and their fog-penetrating, nonblinding light. Ex- 
haustive service tests have been made on the new headlight, 
and the result indicates that equipment may now be ob- 
tained which will give long bulb life, reduced current 
consumption and maintenance expense and give a nondaz- 
zling, keenly penetrating illumination. 

The new headlight, as may be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration, is really a lamp within a lamp, the 
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interior lamp body carrying a 7-in. mirrored glass reflector 
and a Mazda bulb, so supported that the constant jarring 
and pounding incident to this service will not break the 
filament. The headlight is practically watertight. 
Particular attention is called to the advantages which 
the Golden Glow light presents in a restricted space over 
the dazzling glare of an arc. Men ahead are not blinded 
or confused and may work in its light beam at close 





THe New HEADLIGHT 


range or at considerable distance with equal ease. In 
fog it secures projection not possible with any white light. 

In electric railway and tunnel service over 6000 Golden 
Glow headlights are in use, and during four years not a 
single accident has been reported on account of lack of 
light or an inability to see an approaching car. 

A reduction in cost of headlight operation has been long 
sought. The current consumption of the Golden Glow 
headlight is reduced from that of a 4-ampere are light 
to 14 of an ampere with a 36-watt bulb, or 14 of an 
ampere with a 23-watt bulb. Furthermore, the expense 
of maintenance of are lights, such as the cost of parts, 
replacement, cleaning and adjustment, has been reduced 
to the renewal of incandescent bulbs. 


S 
Novel ‘Sighting’? Apparatus 
The accompanying illustration shows an apparatus which 
will materially facilitate “sighting” places in the mines 


which are being driven on line. By means of this instru- 
ment the miner at the working face of a tunnel or drift 




















MetHop or UsiIne SIGHTING APPARATUS 


can determine the true direction in which to advance. 

The target consists of a telescope bar having upturned 
ends in which candles are placed. The bar is provided 
with hooks to which cords are connected and fastened to 
the plugs in the roof of the tunnel. The bar thus extends 
in the true direction that the tunnel or drift is to take. 

The candles in the target being lighted, the miner at 
the working face of the tunnel holds his candle so that it 
is in line with the two in the target, and in this way he is 
able to tell at any time the proper direction in which to 
advance. The inventor of this device is Frank Higgins, 
Box 218, Mulberry, Kan. 
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Michigan’s Low Death Rate 


However high the State of Michigan may rank as a 
manufacturer of automobiles, house-heating appliances 
and furniture it can by no means be considered as a great 
coal producer. During the past year its output of coal 
amounted to 1,238,030 tons, or slightly over one-fifth of 
1 per cent. of the production of the entire country. There 
is one circumstance, however, in connection with this coal 
output that practically places Michigan in a class by it- 
self—only two deaths through accident occurred during 
the entire year. This corresponds to a production of 
641,515 tons for each life lost. 

While it will readily be conceded that many individual 
firms produced during 1914 tonnages per fatality vastly 
superior to the above, yet no other state considered as a 
whole has such an enviable record. The death rate per 
1000 men employed in and about the mines in Pennsyl- 
vania was about 2.35, in West Virginia it was 7.43, in 
Illinois 2.43, in Missouri it was 1. 82, while for the en- 
tire United States it was 3.3. Mithipai’s death rate per 
i000 men employed in coal mining shows a marked con- 
trast to the above, being 0.87. 

As all mining men know, a low death rate either per 
thousand employees or per million tons of production 
may not be in anywise significant of care on the part of 
either miners or mine officials. Natural conditions may 
be such as to render operation either inherently safe or un- 
avoidably dangerous, and the figures showing the death 
rate may be, and frequently are, merely a reflection of 
these conditions. 

Whatever may be the reason for the low death rate in 
this state—and this death rate has not always been low— 
it must be conceded that in the year 1914 coal was mined 
there with a lesser cost in human life than in any other 
state in the country with an output at all comparable to 
that of Michigan. 


The Enduring Conflict 


Under this title one of our distinguished contemporaries 
has contrasted the continuance of industrial disputes 
with the impermanence of the present war and has argued 
that in England and elsewhere when the war is over class 
consciousness will take up the gage of battle after national 
consciousness has ended its warfare. 

Before discussing this statement, however, it must be 
remembered that the word “consciousness,” while often 
used of a correct sentiment, usually means something 
more in the mind of the socialists and labor leaders who 
invented it. In fact Consciousness: is frequently also a 
euphemism for “aggressiveness,” and it will be used in this 
sense in the para geophs which follow. 

Where that quality is merely self-recognition it is fair 
and reasonable and no one ean find fault with it. Surely 
no one would wish that in any class, sex, nation or creed 
the members should be so supine as not to seek their in- 
herent rights to self-expression and equal opportunity. 
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In what follows, therefore, consciousness will be used 
not so much in its correct but in its popular usage as a 
recognition of one’s power of aggression and a determina- 
tion to use that power to its fullest extent. 

The continuance of struggles derived from such con- 
sciousness, as endless as they are implacable, bodes no 
small degree of misery to the human race. But with judg- 
ment all forms of consciousness, whether of nation, class 
or sex, may be prevented from dividing mankind. At one 
time creed consciousness separated us, and we killed it 
or nearly killed it by forgetting it. Our national divisions 
are about to die also, not so much as a result of action as 
by reason of our knowledge that there is nothing national 
to be re a conscious—that is, aggressive—about. 

And class and sex consciousness, lately so loudly her- 
alded, will pass with the rest into the limbo of forgotten 
separations. But this change will not come as the out- 
come of legislation; at least the laws we pass will have 
little influence in the result. 

It is not well here to take up dogmatically the question 
of the value of laws in stemming any kind of intemper- 
ance, whether it be that of the body or of the mind. But 
it may be well to recall that it is asserted that the laws 
favoring prohibition have done more harm than good, and 
perhaps legislation restraining intemperance in labor 
agitation may not have any better result. It is not to 
laws but to character that we can best ascribe the decline 
of that creed consciousness of the past which had so many 
victims, and not to legislation but to self-restraint must 
we look for a gain in temperance. So also the content- 
ment of labor is to be sought similarly in a correct attitude 
toward labor problems rather than in statute law. 

Consequently all the clash about injunctions, the Clay- 
ton bill, incorporating unions and like legislative enact- 
ments are interesting and perhaps important, but must 
not be regarded too seriously. The prime necessity is to 
destroy class consciousness by a generous sense of the 
importance of class interdependence. 

This work is the main duty of the next half century. 
The large corporation is separating operators and men. 
What is it doing to correct this evil; for having created 
the difficulty it should attempt to remove it? In most 
cases it is creating much trouble by continually changing 
officials between whom and the miners in the short period 
of their contact no sympathy or sentiment is likely to 
spring up. Foremen are shifted and discharged to satisfy 
expediency or efficiency without regard to the fact that, 
like gears, men run smoothest that for awhile have been 
running together. 

It is not enough to say that small corporations are as 
much disposed as large to change their mine foremen fre- 
quently. That is quite true, but in these small concerns 
there is always the operator as a permanent representative 
of the company, and he is often far closer to the man at 
the face than the foreman at a large mine. 

As a result of frequent changes at the mines of large 
corporations, there is often no one to whom to be loyal, 
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no one to personify the company. The agricultural work- 
men from Europe who come to our mines hardly know 
what a “company” is. They are prepared to be loyal to 
someone in authority, but the man to whom they could 
give their allegiance stays so short a time in control that 
the loyalty is not won, and then also the man himself too 
often stays only a month or so and does not have time to 
develop any such an attachment. 

It is not sufficient for a company that its directorate be 
composed of men who are fair and just. Its officials from 
top to bottom must be men who inspire loyalty and trust. 
There must be a degree of permanence in their tenure of 
office and in their methods of operation so as to create 
these qualities. A new official is a distinct shock to an 
organization. Everyone is prepared to resist the changes 
he makes, for fear they may not be for the benefit of the 
individual so resisting. Where changes are frequent, 
therefore, loyalty is impossible. 

The most successful companies are those retaining men 
in office whose personality is so marked that the men 
work for the official and not for the company. If absentee 
management is to continue—and it will—and if it is to 
succeed—and it must—then we must find a way to make 
it not absentee at all in action, but must have the local 
boss a visual representative of the men at the home office. 

We have been too careless of our duties in this respect. 
Many a man of character and friendliness has put a brow- 
beater, a narrow, irresponsible man in charge and earned 
the ill-will of his men thereby. And many operating 
heads have changed their bosses needlessly and have lost 
the attachment of the men to the old official, which was 
worth as much as the greater efficiency of the new. 

Many men have not scrupled to let old miners go and 
bring in new men in their place every day. The com- 
monest sight at a mining village is a “flitting.” The men 
go and come daily and there can be no basis for loyalty. 

You know how it is in your own office. You know that 
you have men who seemed undesirable at first till you 
knew their ways and how to take them. They grew on 
you. The miners are just like you are—ruffled up at first 
with every unexpected characteristic of a new man, un- 
trusting, uncertain and suspicious. Time removes those 
difficulties, so that even a man’s faults are soon regarded 
as inevitable and natural. 

Then just as everyone. begins to move in his sphere 
without friction the man in charge is removed, and the 
shock is given and all the work has to be done over. Or 
the miners leave and are replaced and the loyal, or at least 
contented, force is replaced by strangers who have no 
friendliness with the boss, no attachment to their homes 
and a sort of grouch for everything and everybody. 

The itinerant mine foreman is a menace to the indus- 
try, but it rarely is his fault that he stays so short a time 
in one place. The miner who moves from colliery to col- 
liery is another source of discontent, and he also is not 
always to blame for so frequently placing his belongings 
on the moving wagon. 

In a village where the people have known one another 
for years it is hard to introduce an atmosphere of doubt 
and suspicion, but where the continued shifting of men 
has made them all strangers to one another almost any 
story can be believed and any misfortune may be feared. 
If then peace is to replace class conflict, an attempt must 
be made to stabilize the population so that a community 
interest will be built up. 
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The Ebb and Flow of Alien 
Labor 


The falling off of immigrants has been accompanied 
with a large increase in the number of returning foreign- 
ers. In the ten months ending May 1, 1915, the ratio of 
departing foreigners to those entering is 92.6 per cent. 
The net gain is only 28,364 men. The following table 
shows the record of arrivals and departures since 1910: 


Year Ending 7-— Total Aliens——, Ratio of 
June 30 Arriving Departing NetGain Departing 

WAS WSS i Soy be, fe ie 373,382 345,018 28,364 92.6% 

1 ee re oy ee 1,403,081 633,895 769,276 45.1% 

LOU'S ese ear ee 1,427,227 611,924 815,303 42.9% 

LOD Peabeeaanc ts ers 1,017,155 615,292 401,863 60.5% 

1 A ee oe ey oc 1,030,300 518,245 512,085 50.3% 

LOLO a See at aren 1,198,037 380,418 817,619 31.8% 


*Ten months to May 1, 1915. 


The unfortunate part of this loss of men to Europe is 
that it removes the. most energetic workers. At other 
times we might congratulate ourselves that those return- 
ing are men too old to work or misfits or men too much 
bound by home ties to become nationalized and settled. 
We might congratulate ourselves on their loss, for we 
might well say they: could no longer work or never were 
any good or were men hopelessly inassimilable. 

But the men we lose to the war are young and active 
men with ideals, in many ways the pick of the work- 
ingmen in the countries they come from. ‘The other 
countries gain by their return as we have gained by the 
coming of the more active men of Europe. 

Moreover, we have broken them to our needs and indus- 
tries and have given them a smattering of our ideals and 
our language. We have imparted to them all a degree 
of instruction which is now largely thrown away, for only 
a few will return when the war is over. 

The shiftless, the unenterprising and the old will re- 
main, and in a degree America will suffer from that de- 
terioration of laboring personnel which has occurred in 
Europe as a result of the lure of America. 

The public press has discussed the lack of interest in 
the employee due to absenteeism of the employer. It is 
true that the ends of democracy and the need for sympa- 
thy cannot be compassed under absenteeism. However, 
the evidences are that the operator is showing more in- 
terest than ever in the welfare of the employee despite 
his abstention from that employee’s working place. 

But if the operator has been growing away from the 
miner, still more has the mmer been getting out of touch 
with the operator, whose language he no longer speaks 
and whose name even he probably too often does not know. 

Some of the smaller companies have wretched living 
conditions; the mines are full of puddles; conditions of 
work are grievously unfavorable. But the miner in these 
smaller operations knows his boss. He feels that his 
employer is a man, not perhaps his ideal of a man, but 
still a man; and somehow there are no strikes and some- 
times the men will work for him at much less than the 
union scale despite all the inconveniences with which 
their labor is encompassed. 

The importance of this unity of feeling between worker 
and employer emphasizes the fact that the men who have 
learned English and know something of the company and 
the boss are an asset, and the occurrence of war that 
takes them away, that kills them, and sends us others 
whom we do not know, and who will be years learning to 
know us, is a distinct loss. 
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Longwall in Pittsburgh Seam 


Letter No. 11—I noted with interest that Mr. Brown, 
in his Letter No. 8, Coat Acn, May 29, p. 939, is of the 
same opinion that I expressed in Letter No. 7, May 15, 
p. 859; namely, that longwall advancing cannot be suc- 
cessfully employed in working the Pittsburgh seam, 
chiefly because of the impossibility of maintaining the 
haulage roads. 

Mr. Brown presents an excellent block or panel system 
for mining this seam. I think, however, that if he will 
carefully study the retreating system presented in my 
previous letter, he will admit that it possesses certain 
advantages over his proposed block system. 

I freely admit that the block system presents a decided 
advantage in the early stages of the development by per- 
mitting a larger output of coal earlier in the game. But 
to offset this “advantage, the system requires the driving 
of a large amount of narrow work, which is expensive. 

Comparing this method with the retreating plan I pre- 
sented, it will be observed that my entries are driven 
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directly to the boundary; but I believe that their expense 
is fully justified by the large amount of working face thus 
developed, which means much cheaper coal and a large 
output at once becomes available. It must be acknowl- 
edged, also, that the roads are more permanent and there 
is less shifting of tracks and changing of switches in the 
retreating plan, which means a great decrease both in 
cost of maintenance and in the operating expenses. 
One of the most important features of the longwall 
retreating plan is the protection it affords against the 
occurrence of creeps and squeezes. The same protection is 
not afforded by any plan of mining that provides for a 
large extraction of coal in the early stages of development. 
Another feature that can be urged in favor of the proposed 
retreating plan is the facility it affords for good drainage: 
The diagonal roads in this system invite natural drainage 
to a greater extent than where the butt- and face-headings 
are driven at right angles to each other as in the panel 
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system. This feature tends to reduce the necessary ex- 
pense for draining the mine. 

In addition to the explanation given in my previous let- 
ter, the accompanying s..etch shows the plan of cribbing 
at the working face. In order to support the enormous 
roof pressure, I would suggest carrying three rows of cribs. 
These should be built of hari ieee 4x4x18 in., and 
spaced 10 ft. center to center. Where the roof is quite 
frail, four posts should be stood between adjoining cribs, 
as shown in the figure; also, the cribs in the three rows 
should be staggered, as shown. When undermining the 
coal, sprags should be set 5 ft. apart. The coal may then 
be cut across the entire face of 100 ft., which is a great 
advantage in machine mining. The sprags are easily 
drawn, or knocked out after the cut is made and the 
miners are ready to leave the place. 

Such a system removes all danger of roof falls where the 
miner keeps his place in good order and takes the neces- 
sary precautions for his own safety. No coal is lost, and 
there is less dead-work caused by the presence of clay 
veins, which are often troublesome and greatly increase 
the expense in the room-and-pillar system, while in long- 
wall-work they can often be left to gob themselves. 

JOHN OLDROYD. 

Farmington, W. Va. 


Letter No. 12—Reading the numerous letters published 
in CoAL AGE in reference to the application of the long- 
wall method of mining to the working of the Pittsburgh 
seam in eastern Ohio impresses one with the idea that the 
scheme is impracticable at the present time. 

While there is no doubt in my mind that the Pittsburgh 
seam can be worked successfully on the retreating plan of 
longwall, to which reference has been made, I believe 
there is more need at present of discovering a system of 
room-and-pillar mining that will increase the recovery 
of coal in this seam without adding to the cost of produc- 
tion. It is no time now to experiment on the adoption 
of the longwall method in this seam when labor conditions 
are so disturbed and the profit on coal is at a minimum. 
Let a more favorable opportunity be chosen for investigat- 
ing this question, but for the present let us strive to 
reduce the large percentage of coal left in the seam by 
adopting some simple modification of the present plan 
of mining. 

All the conditions affecting the mining of coal in the 
No. 8 seam are well known, and having this knowledge, 
it should be possible to estimate with considerable accur- 
acy the probable cost of mining by any proposed method. 
Moreover, the jongwall method has been tried on several 
occasions in this district, and one can ascertain by making 
inquiry what results have been obtained in its use. Owing 
to the large outlay of capital necessary for the develop- 
ment of the longwall retreating system, it is plain that 
the advancing method presents the only feasible plan. 

In considering the general question of longwall, regard 
must be had to the fact that the hard limestone above the 
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Pittsburgh seam is separated from it by a stratum of soft 
slate of varying thickness. This makes it practically im- 
possible to secure a break in the limestone which is so 
important and essential for the success of any longwall 
method of mining. As the coal is taken out, the soft slate 
immediately above it falls. The broken slate occupies 
more space than it did in the solid formation, and as a 
result there is not sufficient room for the settlement of the 
limestone to cause a break. There would be more chance 
of getting a break if the limestone laid directly above the 
coal, as it would then have a drop of practically 6 ft., or 
the thickness of the coal seam. Instead of this, however, 
the limestone now settles gradually onto the broken slate 
beneath, and no break occurs. 

Some time ago Mr. Waddell, Letter No. 6, Coan AGE, 
Apr. 24, p. 732, stated that longwall was being used in 
various localities in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and at 
points on the Norfolk & Western Ry. He must remember, 
however, that those places have altogether different condi- 
tions of roof, coal and bottom and, moreover, that the 
labor conditions are frequently quite different from those 
in eastern Ohio, the latter being far from what might be 
desired. With unfavorable labor conditions and freight 
rates, the eastern Ohio operator must be quick to avail 
himself of the opportunity to profit by any suggestions 
that would enable him to recover a larger percentage of 
coal. 

In my opinion, if such a thing had been possible, one of 
our district operators would have long ago devised a way 
for a larger recovery of coal in the working of this seam 
in eastern Ohio. At present they are anxiously awaiting 
some suggestion of a plan that bids fair to succeed. It is 
useless, however, to compare this district with work in the 
Fairmont field of West Virginia, where, under more favor- 
able conditions, the operator is enabled to recover 95 per 
cent. of the coal in the seam. The eastern Ohio operator 
would be glad to recover 90 per cent. of his coal by any 
practicable method. 

MINING ENGINEER. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 


Value of Coal Analyses 


Referring to the inquiry or this subject by N. G. Near, 
Coat AcE, June 19, p. 1072, I may say that opinion is 
naturally divided on the points presented therein. It is 
common to hear criticism of this nature, and in the hope 
of convincing at least some skeptics I offer the following 
remarks. 

Before taking up the subject matter, however, and for 
the benefit of many whose ideas of coal testing are, to say 
the least, vague, permit me to digress for a moment and 
give a brief outline of the scope of such an analysis. For 
example, a complete commercial coal analysis includes the 
following determinations : 

Moisture—In bituminous coal this should not exceed 
1 per cent. 

Volatile Matter—This is not all combustible matter. 
Hence, a coal whose volatile products are more largely 
combustible has more heat value than a coal whose prod- 
ucts are partly incombustible. Such incombustible vola- 
tile matter dilutes the combustible portion and, by absorb- 
ing some of the heat, lowers the heat value of the coal. 
This constituent cannot therefore be considered a reliable 
factor in determining the heat value of a coal. 
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Fixed Carbon—This is the free carbon content of the 
coal and is the chief source of heat when the coal is 
burned. 

Ash—The ash is composed of the mineral content or 
impurities of coal and is, to a greater or less extent, a 
necessary loss in the production of power by the com- 
bustion of coal. The ash not only affects the heat value of 
the coal, but its final disposal involves a necessary addi- 
tional expense. The nature of the ash (high or low fus- 
ing point) makes a great difference in stoking, by causing 
the formation of clinkers and destroying the grate-bars, 
which in many cases must be replaced at frequent in- 
tervals. 

Sulphur—This constituent when found in coal is gen- 
erally combined as iron pyrites. It is of course injurious 
and troublesome and acts to rapidly destroy the grate. 
bars of the furnace by combining with the iron. 

Heat Value (B.t.u.)—The heat value of coal is meas- 
ured, in this country, by the British thermal unit (B.t.u.) 
and is of the greatest importance in determining the 
value of coal for fuel purposes. This unit expresses the 
amount of heat required to raise 1 lb. of water 1 deg. 
Fahrenheit. 

Lack of space will not permit of the discussion of the 
relative value of different coals used for fuel purposes, and 
it will therefore be necessary to consider only bituminous 
coal as used for steam purposes. With this preliminary, 
I will proceed to answer, as far as I may be able, the points 
suggested in this inquiry. 

The mining of coal, in general throughout the country, 
follows a fixed method of procedure. The coal is broken 
from its bed in the underground workings of the mine, 
brought to the surface in mine cars and dumped over 
screens at the tipple into the waiting railroad cars. The 
arrangements for screening and cleaning the coal vary at 
different mines, and the results obtained, in this respect, 
depend largely or wholly on the equipment at the mine, 
the honesty of the operator supplemented by the capability 
of the superintendent and the thoroughness of the men 
engaged in this work. 

Inasmuch as no two seams of coal are exactly alike in 
quality, and since other conditions under which the coal 
is mined vary widely, not only in different mines, but 
from time to time in the same mine, one can readily see 
that the quality of the coal loaded for shipment will vary 
widely. Under conditions most favorable to the purchaser 
of fuel, the value of the coal loaded in each car can only be 
determined by analyzing a carefully prepared sample of 
its contents. The uptodate mine, therefore, will check its 
shipments of coal from day to day by making analyses to 
ascertain that the operations in the mine are being con- 
ducted properly and that the specifications required by 
contract are being fulfilled. 

While it is absolutely correct, as has been said, that 


“We can add nothing in value to the coal by testing the 


shipment,” it is manifestly unfair to claim that “Such 
work is a pure loss of time and energy,” and that the coal 
tester is a “nonproducer,” as is sometimes stated. The 
argument is so weak that it hardly seems worth refuting. 
The best way, however, to convince anyone who is in doubt 
in this respect is to let him make a canvass of the large 
manufacturing and industrial concerns. Thousands of 
these concerns employ a force of chemists themselves or 
are regular patrons of the commercial laboratory. Ask 
any of these interests, and their instant reply would be, 
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“We employ no nonproducers in our laboratory, nor would 
we pay an outside commercial laboratory for testing what 
is of no value to us from a business standpoint.” 

In regard to the expense, I would say the cost of making 
such tests is not as great as many people seem to think. 
Many laboratories make a complete analysis for $6; or 
on a yearly contract the charge is about $4 per sample; 
while on a basis of one sample per week a yearly contract 
price of $200 is quoted. This certainly cannot be said 
to be an excessive cost when one considers that the loss 
on a few cars of coal of inferior quality will more than 
offset the bill of testing shipments for the entire year. 
Many plants are saving from $1000 to $10,000 or more per 
year by buying coal under proper specifications, while 
numerous other manufacturers who are not availing them- 
selves of these privileges could save fully as much if they 
were alive to the importance of the work. 

Inasmuch as fuel is one of the large and important 
expense items of every manufacturing and producing 
plant, the attention of all large purchasers of fuel should 
be directed to this matter. Other raw materials are given 
careful attention and the greatest care is exercised in 
guarding the quality by systematic analysis of the product, 
and the old assumption that “coal is coal” will not satisfy 
modern business methods. Today, the output of all other 
mines is sold on an analysis basis designed to determine 
the value of the mineral or its available contents. Coal is 
sold for its heat value and is therefore properly subject 
to the same conditions as other natural products. 

Referring now to the final suggestion that “The solution 
of the problem is to be found in leaving the determination 
of the heat value of the coal to the mine operator,” and 
the further statement that “Mine operators are not always 
the band of crooks so often claimed,” it will be readily 
admitted that there is no “imputation of dishonesty” on 
the part of the seller because the purchaser desires to sat- 
isfy himself of the value of the product he buys. Such a 
method forms the underlying principle of all safe business. 
No honest dealer or operator will object to an analysis of 
the product he offers on the market. 

In support of what I have said, permit me to cite a 
single incident of the large number of similar ones that 
have come under my personal observation. A 600-ton 
barge of coal recently shipped to a sugar refinery was in- 
stantly rejected on the report from their laboratory that 
the coal ran about 30 per cent. in ash. Out of curiosity 
to see where this shipment would finally land, it was fol- 
lowed, and the next day developed the fact that it was 
sold and unloaded at a plant across the river, which it 
is needless to say did not believe in testing fuel shipments. 
It would have astonished that manufacturer could he have 
discovered the amount of his loss. 

Hundreds of other similar incidents could be quoted 
by anyone familiar with coal sampling and analyzing. 
When one reflects that millions of tons of coal of poor 
quality are mined and sold every year, the fact must be 
realized that much of this poor quality of fuel goes, of 
necessity, to the nontesting plants. It requires no argu- 
ment to convince one that it would be an extremely poor 
business policy to leave this important matter, as sug- 
gested, entirely in the hands of the mine operator. 

Not every plant could be benefited by testing their fuel 
purchases, because many are already getting the best coal 
possible for the price paid. But where the yearly con- 
sumption warrants. coal should either be purchased from 
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a mine where the quality of its output is established, or 
purchased under fair specifications and each shipment 
tested to insure against loss. 

Too much reliance is often placed in the practical 
knowledge and opinion of an engineer, who bases his opin- 
ion solely on the operation of the boilers. But under vary- 
ing conditions of supply, coal cannot be judged correctly 
‘p this manner. Much more could be said; but I have 
offered these suggestions in the hope of throwing some 
light on a matter that is not appreciated as fully as its 
importance merits. 

Percy N. CoupLann, 
The Harris Laboratory. 
New York City. 


Education in Mining 


Letter No. 1—I noted the suggestions of Karl F. 
Schoew, Coat Acz, June 12, p. 1034, urging the adoption 
of some practical plan for reaching miners in an edu- 
cational way, and the account by John T. Bradley, Apr. 
3, p. 611, of a successful mining class, I am led to offer 
the following remarks: 

The value of vocational instruction as a means of in- 
creasing the efficiency and practical ability of men, as 
well as being a factor in the demonstration of the rela- 
tive value and adaptability of technical ideas to the 
securing of practical results, has been shown through the 
industrial and educational departments of the Y. M. C. A. 
Under the supervision of this institution, a mining class 
was started in this place in November, 1913, and con- 
ducted for a period of six months, with sessions held 
twice a week. The prime object of the undertaking 
was to give such instruction in mining as would enable 
those who were ambitious to take the annual examina-— 
tion for mine foreman, assistant mine foreman and fire- 
boss. Out of a class of twelve, five had the ambition and 
perseverance to continue to the close of the term. 

The method of instruction used differed somewhat 
from that generally employed in this class of work. The- 
instructor in charge of the class had learned from his— 
own personal experience and that of others that the ma-— 
jority of those who studied the subject of coal mining 
with the object of securing a certificate of competency 
were men of comparatively small educational attainments — 
and for this reason made the study of the subject a mat-— 
ter of memory and not a matter of reason. They com-_ 
mitted facts to memory, but did not attempt to find out. 
the reason for them. The instructor was but little bet- 
ter equipped in educational advantages than were his_ 
pupils, but he had discovered one important fact with 
respect to the study of mining; namely, that the em- 
ployment of the faculty of reason was far more produc- 
tive in the acquirement of technical and practical knowl-_ 
edge than was that of memory. 

Believing that the best method of instruction to adopt 
was to present the subject matter in plain, simple lan- 
guage, and to explain each fact in a clear, concise way 
so as to show why it was true, he always tried to induc 
original investigation by asking questions to show the ef 
fects and to explain the simple, elementary laws they 
were being taught. The course of instruction was based 
on these principles and methods. 

No reference books on mining were used in the class 
not because books are not valuable, but for the simple 
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reason that most textbooks did not explain the subject in 
a simple way, but made use of technical terms and ex- 
pressions with which mine workers are unfamiliar. 

That the method adopted was successful was shown 
by the fact that the five who presented themselves for 
examination in 1914 succeeded in securing certificates 
and that four of the class of five the following year were 
awarded certificates. 

The Y. M. C. A. is to be congratulated on the success 
of its educational work in this place, not only in that 
of mining, but in other departments as well, and this 
success is to be largely attributed to the efficient man- 
agement of its representative, Samuel Calverly. The 
only thing to be regretted is that the efforts put forth 
have not met, with as hearty support as they deserve 
from those whom they were intended to benefit. It is 
to be sincerely hoped that coal miners may be brought 
to realize more fully the value and help of education in 
their daily work, enabling them to produce better re- 
sults with less labor and in less time. The-man who 
has trained himself to think and act in accordance with 
his reason has educated himself and will always excel 
one who performs mere physical labor. Labor is noble 
and dignified, but to be so it must be intelligent. 

A. M. INzr. 


—., Penn. 
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Specific Density—The term “specific density’ expresses the 
ratio of the density of any elementary substance to that of 
the element hydrogen, which being the lightest of the known 
elements is taken as unity (H = 1). The atomie weight of an 
element referred to hydrogen is therefore the specific density 
of that element. 


Density—The term “density” as applied to substances is 
used in two ways: 1. To express the relative weight of a sub- 
stance with respect to hydrogen, volume for volume. 2. To 
express the unit weight (lb. per cu.ft.) of a substance. The 
density of an elementary substance is expressed by its atomic 
weight referred to hydrogen as unity. The density of a com- 
pound substance is equal to one-half of its molecular weight. 


Specific or Atomic Volume—These terms have reference to 
an assumed unit volume for all gases, which unit is the as- 
sumed volume of a single gaseous atom. 


Avogadro’s Law of Gaseous Volume—This law 
stated briefly and clearly as follows: 

At the same temperature and pressure all gaseous mole- 
cules are assumed to be of the same size. 

With a few unimportant exceptions, this law applies to all 
gases, whether simple or compound. It holds true for all mine 
gases and is important in the calculation of the relative vol- 
umes of gases concerned in chemical reactions. 


Molecular Volume—Chemical hypothesis assumes that the 
molecules of simple substances each contain two atoms only, 
while the molecules of a compound substance may contain any 
number of atoms, but never less than two. Notwithstanding 
this multiplicity of atoms, Avogadro’s law makes all gases, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, to contain the same num- 
ber of molecules, per unit volume, when measured at the same 
temperature and pressure, 


Specific Heat—Investigation has shown that the same 
quantity of heat imparted to equal weights of different sub- 
stances does not produce the same rise of temperature in 
each substance. Also, equal weights of different substances 
when cooling give out different quantities of heat for each 
degree the temperature falls. These facts show that different 
substances have different capacities for absorbing and holding 
heat as sensible heat causing a rise of temperature. 

The “specific heat’ of any substance is its relative heat 
eapacity, or its heat capacity referred to that of an equal 
weight of pure water. The unit of heat is the amount of heat 
required to raise the temperature of a unit weight of water 
one degree. Therefore, the specific heat of a substance being 
referred to water expresses the heat units requird to raise 
the temperature of a unit weight of the substance one degree. 

The specific heat of a solid or liquid always refers to the 
heat per unit weight. The specific heat of a gas may be re- 
ferred: to the unit weight or unit volume, as desired. The 
specific heat of air and gases is different according as the air 
or gas is confined (constant volume) or is allowed to expand 
(constant pressure). The specific heat of a gas for “equal 
volumes” is the heat capacity of the gas referred to that of 
an equal volume of air at the same temverature and pressure. 
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Air Factor im Mine Explosions 


Letter No. 1—I have read with great interest the 
article entitled “The Air Factor in Dust Explosions,” 
by John Verner, Coat Aaz, May 29, p. 922. I can say 
that I heartily agree with Mr. Verner in many of the 
statements made and conclusions reached by him in the 
study of this question. I desire, however, to take ex- 
ception to one of these statements. 

Mr. Verner gives as the three essential factors in the 
production of explosive-dust combustion the following: 
“1. Flame. 2. Combustible dust. 3. An air current 
or draft toward the source of heat, to bring the dust and 
air in contact with the flame.” 

One would infer from this statement that the air 
current or draft toward the source of heat is here under- 
stood to be a factor or the cause of the combustion ; 
while, as a matter of fact, such air current or draft, as 
Mr. Verner explains later, is the direct result of the 
combustion. 

I would suggest, therefore, that the three essential 
factors for explosive-dust combustion should be stated 
as follows: 1. Flame. 2. Combustible dust in suspen- 
sion. 3. Sufficient air or oxygen to support combustion. 

Epw. H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The following table gives the specific heats of a few of 
the common solids and liquids of interest in mining: 


SPECIFIC HEATS OF SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS 


Temperature, 

Substance Deg. Fahr. Specific Heat 
ALUMINUM yo er a dehties es. ls are. 60-1150 0.2145-0.3077 
COpPer peracid cilete seers ctemene «sis hale ous s a 32-1650 0.0933-0.1259 
AD OWS. aeksesy kk errr che. wR one ete te ery a's 32-1100 0.1050-0.1989 
EGA Sen Porn ar Saco eeactes chet Omaha tats ocd 60- 600 0.0299-0.0338 
Lead (melting point 610° F.).....:.. 610- 680 0.0356-0.0410 
IM OF CUT Yori te ctate tae oie len aattne ales, sce anepat ate 32- 500 0.0334-0.0320 
Platinunr ae se rok Mee ieee Fae tears wes 60- 210 0.0324 
LIN GTR Sie ahs Ghee cient eee ot ore es 32-1200 0.0559-0.0750 
ATL PN cea ea seer Ne ie tte ert soi de Olle 32- 210 0.0545 
nha On | ae Bit & ep ERe OTe Gok te RO EP 32- 700 0.0935-0.1220 


The specific heat of all substances varies more or less with 
the temperature as appears in the above table. In the case of 
gases, the increase per degree (Fahr.) above zero is roughly 
estimated as follows: Air, nitrogen, carbon monoxide, 0.000012; 
oxygen, 0.00001; carbon dioxide, 0.00006; hydrogen, 0.0002; and 
water vapor, 0.0001; etc. 

The following table gives the specific heats of the common 
mine gases, for equal weights at constant pressure and con- 
stant volume, and for equal volumes under constant pressure: 


SPECIFIC HEATS OF AIR, MINE GASES AND VAPORS 
Equal Weights—~, Equal Volumes 


Substance onst. Pres. Const. Vol. Const. Pres. 
ALY Gi Bade preteraictri da sue pete 0.2374 0.1689 0.2374 
Methane.) -.4.ut6 ae so 0.4929 0.4219 0.3314 
Oleflante east cis See 0.4040 0.2875 0.3951 
Carbon monoxide ..... 0.2450 0.1743 0.2369 
Carbon “dioxide! ....-.. 0.2163 0.1539 0.3307 
Hydrogen sulphide 0.2432 0.1731 0.2897 
Oxygen “teenie aoe 0.2175 0.1548 0.2405 
Nitrogwenaiee toca ae 0.2438 0.1735 0.2368 
Hy doses... cee ee ae 3.4090 2.4260 0.2361 
Wateritvanor ioe. tar 0.4805 0.3419 9.2996 
AMMO sae cleared 0.5080 0.3615 0.2992 


When gas, air or vapor is free to expand (constant pres- 
sure) heat is absorbed and becomes latent. For this reason 
more heat is required to produce the same rise of tempera- 
ture when expansion occurs than when the volume remains 
constant, and the specific heats in the first column are there- 
fore higher than those in the second column of the table 
given above. 

The values given in the first column of this table have 
been determined by experiment directly, while those in the 
second column have been derived from the first by dividing 
the latter by 1.405, the ratio of the specific heat of gases at 
constant pressure to that at constant volume. Likewise, the 
values given in the third column have been derived from 
those in the first by multiplying the latter by the specific 
gravity of the gas or vapor referred to air. 
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Laws Regulating Kxplosives 


I want to ask if there are any laws regulating the 
manufacture, sale and use of explosives, other than the 
state laws, in Pennsylvania. I am particularly interested 
in ascertaining if there is any law that defines the 
minimum distance at which a magazine for the storage 
of explosives may be located from inhabited dwellings, 
public roads, etc., similar to the provisions made in this 
respect in the laws of Massachusetts. 

Sim. C. Reynolds, Safety Inspector, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

Houston, Penn. 

The following reply to this question has been sent by 
Arthur L. H. Street, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Aside from state laws, the only regulations on this 
subject will probably be found in the ordinances of 
cities and towns. For instance, on April 2, 1901, an 
ordinance was adopted in Philadelphia, Penn., regulating 
the manufacture, sale, storage and use of high explosives 
within the city, by requiring licenses to be obtained from 
the mayor, and prohibiting the keeping of such ex- 
plosives within 300 feet of churches, schools, public 
buildings, etc. Similar ordinances have been enacted 
in most of the cities of the country. For information 
concerning these local regulations inquiry should be sent 
to the clerk of the city in or near which it is desired to 
store or use explosives. 





Interchange of Certificates of 
Competency 


We have had considerable discussion recently on the 
question as to whether a mine manager’s (mine fore- 
man’s) certificate issued by the examining board in Hh- 
nois will be accepted for a similar position at any place 
in Canada or whether any of the certificates of competency 
issued by the examining boards in any of the states are 
good in any of the provinces of Canada? Kindly state 
which, if any, of the Canadian provinces will accept of 
such certificates and from what states they must come, 
and to whom application must be made. 

JoHN McMILLAN. 

Gillespie, Ill. 


The only province in Canada that, to our knowledge, 
recognizes a certificate of competency granted in another 
state or country is the Province of Alberta. The third 
paragraph of chap. 4, sec. 21, of the Alberta mining laws 
reads as follows: 


The chief inspector of mines 
certificate, without examination, to any person holding a 
certificate from any other country, providing the board of 
examiners reports that the standard of training and exam- 
ination required for the granting of such certificate is equiv- 
alent to that required for the granting of a corresponding 
certificate under this act. 
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This law went into effect August, 1913. It apples alike 
to oll the states where examinations are held and certifi- 
cates issued by the state examining board. But the stand- 
ard o= such examination must be judged by the examin- 
ing beard of Alberta and its decision accepted as final. 
We belzeve that the standard of requirements for a mine- 
manager’s (mine-foreman’s) certificate in Illinois is fully 
equal to the requirements in Alberta and that the holder 
of such a certificate in Illinois would be indorsed as com- 
petent to hold a similar position in that province, upon 
making application to the chief mine inspector of Alberta. 
Effect of Poor Ventilation on 

Safety-Lamp Flame 


In a heading m a mine where the ventilation is very 
poor, but where there is no gas, either carbon dioxide 
(CO,) or marsh gas (CH,), being generated or that can 
be detected, what effect if any would be observable on the 
flame of a safety lamp owing to the slack ventilation? The 
gob in this place is somewhat heated. 

FIREBOSS. 

——, Penn. 


In answering this question it is necessary to consider 
carefully the effect the slack ventilation, together with the 
heated condition of the gob, will have on the mine air in 
the place. The heating of the gob indicates the slow com- 
bustion of the fine coal in the waste. This combustion 
occurring in a slack air current in a confined space un- 
doubtedly consumes considerable of the oxygen of the air, 
which is thus somewhat depleted of its oxygen content. 
In addition to this, it is possible that there is a slight 
amount of carbon monoxide present, produced by the 
combustion in a limited supply of air. The percentage 
of this gas, however, is probably inappreciable as long as 
some air is moving in the place. 

The effect on the flame of a lamp burning in air partly 
depleted of its oxygen is to lengthen the flame of the lamp, 
which in its endeavor to obtain the necessary oxygen for 
its combustion reaches upward in a slim, taper-like blaze. 
The presence of carbon monoxide in the air, even though 


the amount is inappreciable, helps to lengthen the flame 


of the lamp. This effect would be much less if there 
was any carbon dioxide present. The latter gas being ex- 
tinctive in its effect on flame would act to reduce the size 
of the flame and counteract the effect just described as 
due to the depletion of the oxygen and the possible pres- 
ence of carbon monoxide. 

It is a matter of common experience to observe this 
reaching upward of the flame of a common open light in 
a place void of proper ventilation, especially where there 
are evidences that slow combustion is taking place in 
the gob. This effect has been described, in earlier text- 
books of mining, as due wholly to the presence of carbon 
monoxide, which is assumed to be present in the air ow- 
ing to the combustion going on in a limited air supply. 
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Montana Mine Foremen’s and 
Firebosses’ Examination 
ield at Red Lodge, 
Jume 8-10, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—Of what is atmospheric air composed ? 

Ans.—Normal atmospheric air is composed chiefly of 
a mechanical mixture of nitrogen and oxygen gases, 
together with smaller quantities of carbon dioxide, water 
vapor, argon and traces of ammonia. Its composition 
is practically as follows: By volume, oxygen, 20.9 per 
cent.; nitrogen, 79.1 per cent. By weight, oxygen, 23 
per cent.; nitrogen, 77 per cent. The carbon dioxide 
(CO,) in normal air, is generally stated as four parts 
in 10,000 or 0.04 per cent. 

Ques.—Give the names, chemical symbols and com- 
position of the different gases met with in coal mines. 

_ Ans.—The common mine gases are the following: 

Methane or marsh gas (CH,): composition, carbon 
one atom; hydrogen, four atoms. 

Ethene or olefiant gas (C,H,): composition, carbon, 
two atoms; hydrogen, four atoms. 

Ethane (C,H,): composition, carbon, two atoms; 
hydrogen, six atoms. 

‘Carbon monoxide (CO): composition, carbon _one 
atom; oxygen, one atom. 

Carbon dioxide (CO,): 
atom ; oxygen, two atoms. 

Hydrogen sulphide (H,S) : composition, hydrogen, two 
atoms; sulphur, one atom. 

Besides these may be mentioned the elementary gasses 
forming the atmosphere, oxygen (O) and _ nitrogen 
(N); and hydrogen (H), which enters into the com- 
position of so many of the mine gases, although not 
ordinarily found as a free gas in mines. 

Ques.—What noxious gases are produced by fires and 
explosions of firedamp in mines? 

Ans.—The combustion incident to a fire or explosion 
of firedamp consumes much of the oxygen of the mine 
air, and as a result the products of such combustion 
may be stated as follows: Carbon dioxide (CO,) ; carbon 
monoxide (CO); water vapor (H,O); nitrogen (N,). 
The relative amounts of carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide produced will depend on the available oxygen 
present to support the combustion. In a limited supply 
of air (oxygen) the combustion is more or less incom- 
plete, and a less quantity of carbon dioxide and a greater 
quantity of carbon monoxide are produced, besides a 
larger relative proportion of nitrogen. Frequently, also, 
variable amounts of unburned methane (CH,) and 
hydrogen (H,) and at times small quantities of olefiant 
gas (C,H,) are found. 

Ques.—Describe the dangers attending the presence of 
gases met with in coal mines. 

Ans.—The presence of the gases in mine air dilutes 
the air and thus reduces the proportion of oxygen, which 


composition, carbon, one 


is necessary to support life and maintain healthful con- 
ditions in the mine. Some of these gases, as carbon 
monoxide (CO) and sulphureted hydrogen (H,S) are 
extremely poisonous in their effect on the human system. 
Carbon dioxide also has a toxic effect on the system. 
Other gases when present in sufficient quantities produce 
suffocation, although not poisonous in their action on 
the system. This is the case with the hydrocarbon 
gases and nitrogen. Others of the mine gases are com- 
bustile and form inflammable or explosive mixtures 
with the mine air. The inflammable and explosive gases 
are: Methane (CH,); carbon monoxide (CO); and 
hydrogen sulphide (H,S). 

Ques.—How are mine gases detected ? 

Ans.—Briefly, methane and carbon dioxide are detected 
in mines by the effect they produce on the lamp flame. 
In the detection of methane, a safety lamp must be used 
to avoid the ignition of the gas. Pure methane unmixed 
with air or containing but a small proportion of air 
may extinguish the flame of the lamp. When the 
proportion of air and gas is such that the mixture is 
inflammable, the volume of the flame is enlarged and it 
has an unsteady motion. With larger proportions of air 
or a smaller percentage of gas, a flame cap is observed 
surmounting the lamp flame. This is caused by the 
burning of the gas present in the air and in contact with 
the flame. 

Carbon dioxide dims the flame of a lamp and when 
present in larger proportions extinguishes the flame 
completely. 

Carbon monoxide being extremely poisonous and dead- 
ly in its effect, when present in air in too small a 
proportion to produce an appreciable effect on the flame 
must be detected by observing its effect on small animals, 
such as birds and mice, which are prostrated in a much 
shorter time than is required to produce a like effect on 
persons. 

Hydrogen sulphide, though seldom present in suffi- 
cient quantity in mine workings, is best detected by its 
disagreeable odor, which resembles that of rotten eggs. 

Ques.—How many cubic feet of air would be necessary 
to dilute and render harmless 500 cu.ft. of marsh gas 
(CH,) ? 

Ans.—The answer to this question depends on the 
condition of the mine both with respect to dust and 
the inflammable nature of the coal. Where the mine 
is dusty and the coal inflammable the proportion of gas 
should not exceed 1 per cent. and may often be required 
to be much less than this to secure the safety of the 
mine and the men employed therein. Where the coal 
is harder, and there is less fine dust formed in the work- 
ings, the percentage of gas may safely reach 2 per cent. 

But assuming a 1-per cent. limit for the gas, the total 
circulation (air and gas) would be, in this case, 500 + 
0.01 = 50,000 cu.ft. per min. when the mine is gener- 
ating 500 cu.ft. per min. The volume of air required to 
dilute 500 cu.ft. of marsh gas, under these conditions, 
would be 50,000 — 500 = 49,500 cu.ft. of air. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Secretary Lane of the Interior Department after exhaustive 
hearings attended by the various disputants in the Oklahoma 
oil land lease matter, on June 17 announced his decision 
in the question of the socalled Foster lease covering 680,- 
000 acres in the Osage Indian reservation which will ex- 
pire on Mar. 16, 1916. The Foster lease is now owned by the 
Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co. which has subleased 
the oil lands to a number of producers. 

The Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co. is to be elimi- 
nated as an intermediary and the sublessees are to lease di- 
rect. Oil and gas rights are to be leased separately and for 
terms of five years from date of approval by the Secretary of 
the Interior and as much longer thereafter as oil is found in 
paying quantities but the term shall not extend beyond the 
time the title to the minerals remains in the Osage Indian 
tribe. 

Sublessees now holding land under the Foster lease will 
be given an opportunity to lease direct subject to the 4800 
acre limitation of the law. Quarter section units, however, 
which are capable of producing 25 bbl. or more a day July 1, 
1915, will be withheld and with the land not taken up by the 
sublessees will be offered for lease at public auction under 
rules to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

All oil leases will provide that the government may have 
an option to purchase all oil produced at the highest posted 
market price on the day of sale. Leases will be made on a 
royalty of one-sixth of the production, except where the 
wells in any quarter section shall produce 100 bbl. a day for 
a calendar month period, when the royalty will be one-fifth. 

Unless lands are developed within one year after the ap- 
proval of a lease by the Secretary of the Interior, the lessees 
shall pay $1 an acre a year. The plan provides for the 
making of gas leases to the present gas lessees for such pe- 
riods as the Secretary of the Interior may determine, at a 
royalty of one-sixth, and provides that all contracts for the 
sale or use of gas shall be subject to the Secretary’ ap- 
proval. 

The present oil sublessees must file their acceptance of the 
new terms before Aug. 1, 1915, and after that date all land 
open will be offered to the highest bidder. 


Government Wins Favorable Decision 


It was announced on June 21 that the Supreme Court of 
the United States had handed down a decision in the case of 
the United States against the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Ry. Co., favorable to th2 contentions of the government. 
The suit was brought in connection with the socalled com- 
modities clause of the interstate commerce act. This pro- 
vision, it was claimed, was being violated by the plan of 
selling coal at the mine mouth to a coal company which dis- 
posed of the product and subsequently shipped it over the 
road. 

It was originally contended that an exclusive contract 
of this kind was monopolistic and hence against the law. 
The district court for New Jersey had rendered a previous 
decision dismissing the suit. The question at issue neces- 
sarily turned chiefly about the legality of the plan for dis- 
posing of the coal. The text of the decision in the case will 
be made available within a few days, and will afford full in- 
formation regarding the grounds upon which the verdict has 
been prepared and rendered. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pottsville—With the new Dawson coal tax act now ef- 
fective rumors are already heard of suits on the part of mu- 
nicipalities and townships in this county which do not actu- 
ally produce coal, but are desirous of sharing in the pro- 
ceeds of the tax as they were entitled to do under the Roney 
act of two years ago. The question has arisen as to whether 
this city will receive a sufficient proportion of the tax to make 
it of consequence to the finances of the community. The 
whole trouble arises from the fact that the new law speci- 
fically states that the tax shall be apportioned to the districts 
in which the coal is mined and this will shut out a majority 
of the towns and townships in the county from a participa- 
tion in the tax proceeds. 


Pittston—No. 5 shaft team will represent the South Pitts- 
ton district of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. in the annual inter- 
company first aid contests at Inkerman in September. The 
team made the average of 95 per cent. in the district elimina- 
tion contests. Peter Hoolihan, of No. 5 team, is the dis- 
trict’s entrant in the one-man contest. 


Shamokin—The collieries of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
will be idle on Aug. 21, since that is the date which has 
been selected for the annual outing of the Social Association 
of Lehigh Valley Employees. The outing this year will be 
held at Edgewood Park, Shamokin, instead of at Hazle Park, 
Hazleton. A special train will be run from Pittston and 
Wilkes-Barre to Shamokin. Salaried employees of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. compose the Social Association. 


Wilkes-Barre—A section in the central portion of Parsons 
about half an acre in extent recently settled about 20 ft. in 
a mine cave, occurring over an abandoned working of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co. A storehouse and a garage together 
with several other buildings dropped into the opening. Steps 
were immediately taken to prevent further caving. 


Bituminous 


Clearfield—Despite reports to the contrary, officials of the 
Sommerville Coal Co., which has large operations in this 
vicinity, have denied the story to the effect that it intended 
opening up large coal fields at Gazzam, and putting in an ex-- 
tension on the New York Central for the purpose. It was 
explained that the company had been prospecting in and 
around Gazzam but had found the field wanting. 


Connellsville—The production of coke from the Connells- 
ville region recently attained 334,000 tons per week with ship- 
ments of approximately 332,000 tons. This was an increase 
of 20,000 tons in production and 11,000 tons in shipments over 
the previous week. The steel interests are operating about 
72 per cent. of their ovens in the Connellsville region. 

One thousand additional coke ovens have been fired in this 
territory by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. The starting of these 
ovens means employment for many more men. With a total 
of 19,224 ovens the Frick company has now 12,895 in opera- 
tion. 


Uniontown—Orders have been issued to have the Isabella 
mines of the Isabella-Connellsville Coke Co. in Fayette 
County near Uniontown, placed in operation at full capacity 
for the remainder of the year or until further orders. This 
plant has been completely closed since last June and the 
houses have been empty for that period. At this plant there 
are 260 ovens, 136 being of the rectangular type and 124 bee- 
hive ovens. The Isabella plant is one of the Kuhn properties, 
being owned by the same interests which own the West Penn 
traction and electric system. Sometime ago it went into a re- 
ceivership. 

Johnstown—Stockholders cf the Greenwich Coal & Coke 
Co. which has extensive operations in Cambria, Blair, and 
Indiana Counties (Penn) have sanctioned a movement to take 
over the stock, consolidate the interests and change the name 
of the Tunnel Coaling Co., which has mines in Cambria 
County, the officers to remain as before the change. The 
Greenwich Coal & Coke Co. operations are working about 
60 per cent. of capacity. There are nine mines in the three 
counties and only one, a small one, is closed. Work will be 
started shortly on the installation of a ventilating plant to 
replace the one at Yellow Run shaft at Dunlo, Cambria 
County. 


Dawson—Announcement has been published stating that 
the Washington Coal & Coke Co. is sharing in the war orders 
for fuel placed in this country by brokers. The contract so 
far as could be learned from officials of the company calls 
for a delivery of 1500 tons daily for a year. The coal is 
being shipped to Baltimore and from there it is believed to be 
consigned to Italy. The producers state positively that they 
do not know where the coal is being shipped and care less. 
This company is now operating 700 of its 1000 coke ovens and 
maintaining its 70 per cent. capacity. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Logan—President Cary, of the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., 
announces satisfactory progress in developing the large tract 
of land recently acquired in the Island Creek district in West 
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Virginia. A tipple containing five tracks has been con- 
structed, and equipped to make any kind of coal desired. The 
production of the mine in June will likely be 10,000 tons and 
it is planned to double that output during July. In August 
it is expected to mine from 1000 to 1200 tons daily. The mine 
as well as the mining town has been named Lorado. It is 
located 24 miles southwest of Logan, the county seat of Logan 
County. 


Huntington—The West Virginia Coal Association composed 
of coal operators has established offices on the 8th floor of 
the Robson-Pritchard Bldg. The suite comprises four rooms 
on the northeast side of the building. W. H. Cunningham and 
G. C. MeIntosh are in charge of these offices. 


Charleston—During the month of May, 22 miners were 
killed in the mines of West Virginia. Although this record is 
lower by 6 than that of May for 1914, during which 28 miners 
met their death, Chief Mine Inspector Earl A. Henry de- 
elares that his department is exerting every effort to reduce 
the fatalities. He has requested that each and every operator 
in the state codperate with the department in using every 
possible means to reduce the number of accidents. 


Bluefield—The coal tonnage from the Norfolk & Western 
field in the month of May not only made a record for the year 
1915, but a record which has only been surpassed three times 
in the entire history of the field or during the months of 
July, August and September of 1914. The output for all the 
mines in the field in May was 2,434,614 tons, exceeding the 
tonnage for April by 234,063 tcns. The heaviest tonnage ever 
handled by the Norfolk & Western was moved in September 
1914, when 2,509,916 tons were transported. Shipments thus 
far in June are reported as heavy, and it is generally pre- 
dicted that this month will prove the banner month in the 
field’s entire history. The Virginian R.R. also made a con- 
siderable. increase in its coal tonnage during the month of 
May, its business amounting to 352,750 tons as compared with 
309,427 tons in April, showing a gain of 43,323 tons. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The annual outing of the Alabama. Coal 
Mine Officials under the auspices of the Alabama Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association, will be held at the Edgewater mines of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., July 10. This outing 
will be in the nature of an Institute for the education and 
instruction of those invited; consequently the number of in- 
vitations will be limited to the capacity of the auditorium at 
Edgewater, and only the executive and operating officials of 
the Alabama Coal Operators’ Association will be asked to 
attend the meeting. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—Coal interests here have been much interested 
by the announcement of the discovery of a new bed of coal 
in Bell County, Ky., when Capts. Gunn and Rennebaum were 
opening up a new mine at Logmont. This vein is described as 
being 6 ft. 11 in. in thickness, with no partings of any 
kind in the seam, which is of fine quality. It is reported to be 
high in heat content and low in ash and to be one of the 
richest veins opened in Bell County, if not the whole eastern 
section of the state. 


Jenkins—The Consolidation Coal Co. recently put 200 extra 
miners to work in its plants in Jenkins and McRoberts. Be- 
ginning July 1, it will make another increase in the output. 
On that date it is said all the mines in the Elkhorn field will 
be running. 


Frankfort—Ownership of 25,400 acres of coal and timber 
land in Perry County was settled by a suit recently decided 
in the Court of Appeals at Frankfort, the decision going to 
Thomas C. Millard and others in their suit against the Kypa- 
del Coal & Lumber Co., the highest state court affirming the 
Perry Circuit Court. 


Praise—The Eastern Kentucky Block Coal & Fuel Co. an- 
nounces that the first shipments will be made over the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio railroad july 1, destined for the mar- 
kets of the South Atlantic seacoast. It will ship 1000 tons 
daily until the work advances, Extensions and increases will 
then be made. 


Fleming—The Elk Horn Coal Corporation recently started 
200 extra miners to work in the plants around Fleming. A 
good increase in coal shipments will follow. There is much 
industrial activity all over the eastern Kentucky coal fields. 


OHIO 


Floodwood—The power plant erected at Floodwood, Ohio 
by the Southern Electric Producing Co. has three large gen- 
erators installed with a capacity of 6000 kw. Contracts have 
been made with 10 operating coal companies in this vicinity to 
furnish power for mining and other contracts mill be made 
later on. In addition to the plant at Floodwood, the same 
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syndicate has plants in other places as follows; the Hocking 
Power Co. at Nelsonville; the Mutual Electric Co. at Middle- 
port and the Athens Electric Co. at Athens. Later on it is 
planned to operate all of the power plants under a holding 
company to be styled the Ohio Electric Secureties Co, 


Columbus—Since the settlement of the strike in the eastern 
Ohio district there has been scme question about the interpre- 
tation of Rule 7 of the Miners’ scale. The question of the 
duties of the pit committee has been the subject of dispute on 
innumerable occasions so the joint committee representing 
the miners and operators agreed on the following interpreta- 
tion of the rule: Rule 7. The pit committee shall be limited 
to not more than three (3) members, one or more of whom 
shall be able to speak the English language. They shall re- 
main at their working places the same as all other employ- 
ees unless a miner and a mine boss fail to agree on prices to 
be paid for extra work, when they may be called in to con- 
fer with the mine boss or superintendent to decide the dis- 
pute. This, however, shall not prevent the committee from 
looking after the proper interests pertaining to the miners’ 
organization. The interpretation of the Joint Scale Com- 
mittee of the last clause in Rule (7) is that it does not ex- 
tend the privelege of the mine committee beyond the limita- 
tion of the rule, and shall not be construed to give it any 
authority to interfere with the operation of the mine or 
proper discipline of the men. The term “proper interests per- 
taining to the miners’ organization” is understood to mean, 
looking after membership in the local union, check members, 
union dues, or serving as interpreter if called upon, and is 
held to apply exclusively to the internal affairs of the United 
Mine Workers. 

A movement has been started, fostered by John H. 
Winder, general manager of the Sunday Creek Coal Co., 
for a stronger association of operators in the Hocking 
Valley and eventually in the whole state. It is hoped to pro- 
duce out of the chaotic condition of the coal trade in Ohio, 
some semblance of order and methods, which will be bene- 
ficial to the coal trade generally. This movement is modeled 
after the organization recently formed called the Splint and 
Gas Coal Operator’s Association of West Virginia. 


Steubenville—One of the developments in the projects of 
the two Columbus coal concerns to prosecute stripping oper- 
ations in Jefferson County, Ohio, along the line of the Wabash 
R.R. is a movement to have an injunction issued by the 
courts to stop operations before they are started. Some of 
the farmers in the neighborhood of the lands owned by the 
New Method Coal Co. and the Piney Fork Coal Co. claim that 
the stripping operations will ruin their farms. 


Martins Ferry—The Florence mine of the Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co. near here recently resumed operation for the 
first time since the eastern Ohio strike was settled. Minor 
difficulties between operators and men prevented an earlier 
start. This mine employs approximately 300 men when run- 
ning at full capacity. 

It is predicted that within 30 days every coal mine in 
eastern Ohio will be working full time, and will continue to 
so work. At present 46 mines are working and 38 are idle in 
this sub-district, while a number of the idle mines are pre- 
paring to resume work. 


INDIANA 


Petersburg—The S. W. Little coal mines at Little, which 
have been idle for several weeks have resumed operation, 
employing 150 men. 


Boonville—The miners employed at the Caledonian coal 
mine have organized a codperative association and have taken 
over the mine property. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign—The Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institute 
is conducting a short course in coal mining at the the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, which is to continue until July 17. The 
course is particularly useful to those who desire to apply 
to the State Mining Board for certification to the position 
of state mine inspector, mine manager, mine examiner and 
hoisting enginéer. 

Staunton—Plans have been made for wrecking the De 
Camp mine soon. A force is now engaged in taking out ma- 
terial from underground, after which the top works will be 
dismantled. 


Perey—The mines at Willisville have been closed down for 
about 60 days, throwing approximately 300 men out of work. 
At a recent meeting of the miners’ union at Percy, it was 
decided to share up with the men at Willisville. According- 
ly about 125 were given places in the mine. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Sixty-eight defendants in the Bache-Denman 
coal syndicate suit for $1,250,000 damages for the destruc- 
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tion of property during the prairie Creek riot of one year ago, 
have recently filed a motion in the United States District 
Court to vacate the order for the appointment of a receiver 
for the syndicate which filed voluntary receivership proceed- 
ings following the riot. 
IDAHO 

Lewiston—The Brew Coal Co. has taken over the old 
Spring coal mine at Lewiston and will commence operations 
shortly. 
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Nanaimo, B. C.—Four more bodies of miners, victims of an 
explosion in the mine of the Western Fuel Co. property, have 
been recovered. There were 22 deaths in all, the explosion 
occurring on May 28. 

Crows Nest Pass, Alta.—The Corbin Coal & Coke Co., owned 
by D. C. Corbin, of Spokane, has been shut down for the 
summer, and the entire crew, excepting the men on the steam 
shovels, has been discharged. These men were retained for 
surface development work. 

Hillerest, Alta.—The mines of the Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., 
at Hillcrest, Alta., were closed down on the 15th inst., the 
British miners refusing to work until 100 Austrians and 
Germans employed were discharged. The movement. against 
alien enemies is spreading throughout the West, and trouble 
is expected at Frank Blairmore and other mining centers. 
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E. W. Mansfield was recently appointed by Chief Mine In- 
spector Shiflett, as district inspector for Middle, Tennessee. 

Richard Coulter was recently elected to the presidency of 
the Keystone Coal & Coke Co., of Greensburg, Penn., to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of the late Lloyd C. House. 

P. F. Mitchell, mine foreman at the E. F. Stackhouse 
colliery, Shickshinny, Penn., has gone to Lake Kathlyn, British 
Columbia, where he will superintend the opening of an anthra- 
cite mine. 


Cadwallader Evans recently resigned his position as gen- 
eral manager of the Arcadia Coal Co., Ltd., of Stellarton, N. S., 
and his present address is the Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Mr. Evans is at present taking a needed rest. 

Charles Fox, formerly secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America, district 11, and now president of 
the Indiana State Federation of Labor is to be one of the 
deputy mine inspectors under Michael Scollard, the new state 
mine inspector. 


John Zelenka, secretary of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators 


of Ohio, with headquarters at Wheeling, W. Va., was re- 
cently reélected at a meeting of the association. W. R. Wood- 
ford, president, S. H. Robbins, vice-president, and C. W. 


Troll, treasurer, were reélected at the same meeting. 

E. W. Stone, federal receiver for the Wyoming Coal Mining 
Co. since June 25, 1914, has been discharged by the federal 
court at Cheyenne and the property returned to the company. 
All outstanding indebtedness is to be paid in full. The com- 
pany is one of the largest operators in the Sheridan field and 
owns property valued at about a million dollars. 

EK. C. Roberts, Jr., has formally resigned his position as 
resident manager of the Fairmount Coal Co.’s mines, since 
enlisting in the Canadian Contingent of the British Army. He 
goes as an officer and swears allegiance to the King only 
during service. This permits him to resign at any time with- 
out prejudice to him in any way. He is now at the camp in 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
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Edwin E. Randall, aged 55 years, formerly superintendent 
of the Schooley mine of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. at Wyom- 
ing, Penn., died recently at Dayton, Tex., where he was 
employed by the New York Construction Co. 


Captain George Ormrod died in Allentown, Penn., June 21, 
of heart disease at the age of 76 pears. He was born in Pres- 
ton, England, coming to America when 20 years old. Captain 
Ormrod became a coal operator and was located at Raven 
Run during the “Molly Maguire” trouble in the ’70s. For 
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years past he has been head of the Donaldson Iron Works 
and vice-president of the Lehigh Portland Cement (>. Cap- 
tain Ormrod was a member of the Franklin Instituté and the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. He is survived by 
five children. 


Patrick Clark of Spokane, a well-known western mining 
man, died rather suddenl: recently at the age of 65. He 
learned his trade as a coal miner in Scotland, emigrated to 
the States, worked in the Hoosac tunnel, on the Comstock 
lode, sank the first shaft on the Anaconda and discovered it 
was a copper and not a silver mine. He built the first plant 
for milling the galena ores of the Cour d’Alenes and discovered 
and at one time owned the famous War Eagle Mine at 
Rossland which has produced $30,000,000 in gold and is still 
producing $3,000,000 a year. yf 
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The United Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 
Eleven pages, 3%x6 in., unillustrated. 


“Uleoloy.” 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Co., Mishawaka, Ind. Catalog. 


“Gearing.” Illustrated, 126 pp., 6x9 in. 

Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, Penn. Bulletin 102. ‘Duplex 
Plunger Pumps.’ Illustrated, 12 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Borderland Coal Sales Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘“Border- 
land Coal.” Thirty-two pages, 8x11 in., illustrated. 

Arthur A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. ‘“Zelnicker’s 


Bulletin, No. 174.” Four pages, 3%x8 in., unillustrated. 


International Mill & Timber Co., Bay City, Mich. Catalog. 
“Sterling System-Built Houses.” Illustrated, 72 pp., 9x12/ in, 
The Cortwright Coal Co., Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Penn. “Our Green Book.” Four pages, 5x7 in., unillustrated. 
The Sylvester Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. Bulletin No. 1. 


“The Sylat Timber Puller.” Twelve pages, 10x8 in., illus- 
trated. 
The Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York. ‘Waterbury 


Fiber-Clad Wire Rope.” 
trated. 

The Esterline Co., Indianapolis, 
candescent Headlights.” 
illustrated. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Bulletin 34 X. 
Giant Gas and Gasoline Engines.” 
illustrated. 

Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
cular Storage System 
4 pp., 6x9 in. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. Bulletin No. 16. ‘“Port- 
able Wagon Loaders for Handling Coal, Etc.” Illustrated, 
L2> pDp., Oxdein. 


Twenty-three pages, 314x6 in., illus- 


Ind. “Golden Glow In- 
Catalog No. 364, 32 pages, 6x9 in., 


“Cla gaia Gr 
Hight pages, 6x9 in., 


Bulletin No. 221. 
for Storing Coal, Etc.” 


“Cir- 
Illustrated, 


The Locomobile Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 
“Locomobile Worm Drive Truck.” Forty-two pages, 8%x11% 
in., illustrated. 

The Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York. “Waterbury 
Armored Rope for Long, Hard Service.” Thirty-two pages, 
3%x6 in., illustrated. 


Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Book No. 210. “Wagon 
and Truck Loaders for Coal, Coke, Stone, Sand, Ete.” Illus- 
trated, 48 pp., 6x9 in. 

S K F Ball Bearing Co., 50 Church St., New York. Bul- 


letin No. 25. “S K F Ball Bearings in Machine Tools and Shop 


Equipments.” Illustrated, 68 pp., 6x9 in. 


The International Nickel Co., New York City. “Monel 
Metal.” Twelve pages, 4x8% in., unillustrated, accompanied 
by price schedule of 6 pages, 3%x6 in., unillustrated. 


The Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
“Standard Ignition, Lighting and Starting Cabies for Motor 
Cycles, ete.” Fourteen pages, 3%x6 in., illustrated. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, I1l. 
Bulletin No. 34-U. ‘Instructions for Installing and Operating 
Class N-SO Fuel-Oil Driven Compressors.” Illustrated, 24 pp., 
6x9 in. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Bulletin No. 66G. ‘“Air-Feed Stoping Drills.” Illustrated, 12 
pp., 6x9 in. Blue Booklet No. 115. Air Compressors.” Illus- 
trated, 32 pp., 3x5¥% in. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Bulletin No. 165. 
“Wagon and Truck Loaders for Crushed Stone, Sand, Ete.” 
Illustrated, 16 pp., 6x9 in. Bulletin No. 166. “Wagon and 
Truck Loaders for Bituminous and Anthracite Coal.”  TIllus- 
trated, 24 pp., 6x9 in. 
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Louisville, Ky.—The St. Bernard Mining Co. and the Jellico- 
Laurel Coal Agency have been elected to membership in the 
Louisville Board of Trade. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The M. K. Powers Advertising Co., re- 
cently changed its name to the Powers-House Co. The pres- 
ent address of this firm is 724-725 Illuminating Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Marshfield, Ore.—Another coal field to compete in the out- 
side market in the near future is in the Willamette Valley of 
Washington. The completion of a railroad from this point 
will make this new field accessable. 

Hazard, Ky.—Work is being pushed on the First Creek 
Branch of the Lexington & Eastern R.R. into a rich coal 
territory below here. The road will be completed within 30 
days when mining activities will be started. 

Ebensburg, Penn.—Mine No. 20 of the Pennsylvania Coal 
& Coke Corporation at Hastings, one of the oldest operations 
in that region, has been taken over by the Rich Hill Coal 
Co., whose plant is nearby. A number of needed repairs are 
planned and the mine will be closed down for some time, 
that these repairs may be properly made. 

Birmingham, Ala.—A $45,000 mortgage has been given by 
the Eldorado Coal Co. of Birmingham to the American Trust 
and Savings Bank. The mortgage is to secure the issue of 
45 bonds of $1000 each, payable in 1920. The Indio Coal Co. 
has given mortgage to the American Trust and Savings Bank 
for $69,000 at 6% to secure the issue of bonds to that amount. 


Portsmouth, Ohio—With the settlement in the Probate 
Court in Scioto County of the last two condemnation pro- 
ceedings, the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern Ry. Co. has an 
unbroken right of way from the Ohio River to the Pike 
County line through Scioto County. The work of constructing 
the roadbed for the new line through the county is being 
rushed. 


San Francisco, Calif.—MThe Ingersoll-Rand Co., recently 
opened a branch office at 139 Townsend St., San Francisco, 
with a view to giving closer attention to present and pros- 
pective customers than it was possible to secure through an 
agency. H. L. Terwilliger is district manager for the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles offices, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. i 


Mobile, Ala.—In order to put the port of Mobile on an 
equal footing with other ports on the Atlantic coast in hand- 
ling bunker coal, the Mobile Bar Pilots Association has reduced 
rates for vessels coming into port only for coal, to a sum 
equal to those prevailing on the Atlantic coast although the 
service rendered is considerably greater. This is the result 
of the opening of the Warrior River. 


Columbus, Ohio—Affirming the Franklin County appellate 
court and reversing the Common Pleas Court, the Supreme 
Court remanded for new trial the suit won by the New York 
Coal Co. in the common pleas court for $4600 claimed to be 
a balance due it from the Sunday Creek Coal Co. and the 
Buckeye Coal & Ry. Co. on minimum royalties for coal taken 
from mines leased to them in 1906 to 1908. 


Duluth, Minn.—Coal shipments to Duluth and Superior 
from Lower Lake ports, from the opening of navigation up 
to June 1, amounted to 1,057,589 tons, being a decrease of 
449,652 tons from the amount handled during the correspond- 
ing period of 1914. Duluth’s soft coal receipts in May, 
amounted to 251,193 tons, or just about half the tonnage re- 
ceived at Superior. Of anthracite, Duluth received 41,756 tons, 
while Superior received 208,733 tons. 


Montgomery, W. Va.—The May loadings of coal and coke 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. amounted to 2,025,620 tons. 
For the same month of 1913 these loadings were 1,812,500 tons. 
The loadings for January anl February of the current year 
were in excess of the loadings for the same months in 1914. 
March, however, showed a decrease of something over 100,000 
tons, and April a decrease of 99,000 tons. The first five 
momths of the year, however, showed an increase over the 
same months of 1914, of 250,000 tons. 


Huntington, W. V.—The Federal Mine Rescue Department 
has established a sub-station in the 8rd story of the Federal 
Building where H. D. Jones will be permanently in charge. 
The establishment of the station follows the announcement 
made early in May to the effect that Mine Rescue Car No. 8 
would have headquarters in Huntington. In cases of acci- 
dent at the mines, application for use of the car will come 
to the Huntington sub-station. D. J. Parker will be in charge 
of mine rescue car No. 8 stationed here. 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—The Pennsylvania R.R. has been ad- 
judged not guilty in the suit brought against it by the 
government before the local Federal Court, on the charge that 
it granted rebates of 10c. per ton to the Glen White Coal & 
Lumber Co., of Kittanning Point, Penn., in the Clearfield 
bituminous coal district. The verdict was gained largely 
through the statement that the payments were made for 
services rendered by the coal company in hauling coal from 
its mine to the Pennsylvania tracks, a distance of 9000 ft. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—Governor Brumbaugh recently an- 
nounced his approval to the Vare resolution providing for the 
appointment of a commission of three to investigate the cause 
of the increase in the price of anthracite coal by operators 
or dealers, whether justified or made as a result of “any 
illegal combination or confederation upon the part of the 
operators of anthracite coal mines or dealers in anthracite.” 
The commissioners are to serve without compensation and are 
given the right of subpoena. The commission has $5000 for 
expenses and may employ a secretary and call upon the At- 
torney-General for advice. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Toledo Furnace Co. recently broke 
ground for a coke plant to be built on the company property 
adjoining the blast furnaces on the river front on the East 
Side. The general contract was let to the H. Koppers Co., of 
Pittsburgh, which already has its temporary construction 
office on the grounds. It is the present plan to build two 
batteries of coke ovens. The coke and gas manufactured 
will be used by the furnace company itself. West Virginia 
coal will be largely used according to published statements. 
Nearly 500 men will be employed in the construction work. 
This concern has in the past purchased its coke from Penn- 
sylvania ovens. 


Huntington, W. Va.—It is believel that the coal tonnage 
for the Grand Central Division of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
will, during the month of June, surpass all previous records 
for that month in the history of the company. Up until the 
15th of the month, there had been moved 913,545 tons of coal 
or an increase over the same period of last year of 25,205 tons. 
It is estimated that over 2,000,000 tons of coal will be moved 
during June. During the month of May this division estab- 
lished a record in moving coal amounting to 2,044,675 tons. It 
is stated that the mining of coal has been heavy during the 
past month, and that the mines in this and neighboring states 
are operating to capacity. 


Washington, D. C.—Modification of the anthracite coal rate 
to tidewater and the financial separation of carriers from 
coal companies controlled by railroads are two of the recom- 
mendations contained in the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, soon to be rendered. An investigation of 
the rates and regulations of the common carriers governing 
the transportation of anthracite coal from producing fields 
to tidewater and official territory, was instituted by the 
Commission on its own initiative in June 1912. The purpose 
of the inquiry was not only to determine the reasonableness 
of the rate, but whether the roads should be allowed to con- 
trol mining companies. The rates on coal to tidewater are 
held to be too high, and a slight reduction will be enforced. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The United States District Court has 
heard and taken under advisement the bill of complaint 
brought by John §S. Jones, of Chicago, seeking to compel the 
Hocking Valley Ry. Co. and others to turn over to him the 
capital stock of the Buckeye Coal & Ry. Co. and the Ohio Land 
& Ry. Co., which he alleges is withheld by the defendants in 
defiance of the decree of the court handed down in the Gov- 
ernment’s “soft coal trust” case. The point at issue is 
whether the stock of the two companies mentioned was to 
be disposed of under the decree of the court, the railway 
companies maintaining that it was not covered by the decree. 
The Government is watching the case, presumably with a 
view to instituting contempt proceedings if it developes that 
the decree of the court has been violated. 


Spokane, Wash.—The third coal claim in the history of 
Alaska has just been allowed to go to patent, according to 
information received at Spokane. This claim is owned by the 
estate of Mary A. Rosene and was recommended for a patent 
by the office at Juneau. Familiarly known as the Blaine 
claim, it is located in the Bering River coal field and is access- 
able by water up the Bering River. It contains a bed of 
high-grade bituminous coal 17 ft. thick, running diagonally 
across the claim. 

A striking feature of this allowance is that the Blaine 
claim is the only one out of 45 on the east shore of Bering 
Lake, a distance of 12 miles from Katalla over the mountains, 
to be allowed. Fourty-four claims, known as the Green- 
Young group and the Young-Ivey group were ruled on ad- 
versely. The Blaine claim lies adjoining the claim of M. A. 
Arnold of Seattle, which was allowed recently. 
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General Review 


Anthracite slow in respondin;:; to low prices and the usual 
summer dullness prevails. Reaction in bituminous though 
heavy exports stiffen up the sellers. Lake trade improves 
very slowly. 


The anthracite trade is in the grip of the customary sum- 
mer’s dullness, somewhat accentuated and prematurely at 
hand. There are still some June orders to be shipped, but the 
trade failed utterly to show the usual month’s end spurt, and 
there is little business in sight for July. Consumers are only 
making a feeble response to the heavy cuts offered by the 
individual operators, though this may be accounted for in a 
measure by a desire on the part of the buyers to strengthen 
their position with the large companies so they will be as- 
sured greater consideration in event of serious labor troubles 
on Apr. 1 next. The question of credits also continues a 
potent factor, many consumers being anxious to take sup- 
plies but only on such terms that the sellers do not feel able 
to meet. 

There is more pressure to move bituminous coal; a re- 
action from the recent trend toward better conditions has de- 
veloped and the price situation is not so encouraging. Quick 
buyers are able to pick up bargains, and low prices are the 
rule where any considerable block of coal is negotiated. Pres- 
sure is in evidence to move tonnage and the accumulation at 
Hampton Roads has reached a point where the railroads have 
been compelled to put temporary embargoes in effect. 

The tremendous expansion in the export trade continues 
to exert a compelling influence on the market, and is un- 
doubtedly stiffening the position of sellers. Additional in- 
quiries are being received almost daily, but on the other 
hand a further advance in ocean freights is having a re- 
straining influence on a further expansion in this direction. 
A curious development in the offshore trade is the arrival of 
a great many transatlantic liners on this side coaled up to 
their full capacity in spite of the extraordinarily high prices 
in Burope, and the correspondingly low prices here. 

The inactivity among Ohio manufacturers, the disposi- 
tion on the part of buyers to delay stocking because of th? 
probability of continued low prices, and the fact that pro- 
duction can be enormously increased at any time, are depress: 
ing factors that are combining to keep the market in an ex- 
traordinarily depressed condition. Some boats are being 
loaded in the Lake trade, and shipments are increasing very 
slowly though the movement does not compare with previous 
seasons in any way. A congested condition is still reported at 
the Upper Lake docks. 

Middle Western operators have apparently stiffened in 
their position as regards prices and are no longer anxious to 
contract at the prevailing low level. The coming threshing 
demand is a potent factor in the situation, and with gen- 
erally record breaking crop reports in all sections there is a 
feeling of optimism in coal circles. Prices as a rule are at 
a fairly profitable level, though screenings are a trifle easier. 
The working schedules at the Southern Illinois mines are 
somewhat improved. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite rounds out the month in better 
form than anticipated. Eastern bituminous markets at the 
lowest point for a long time. Situation at interior centers 
slightly improved under the influence of the large crops 
and the long suspension in Ohio. 
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War Orders—The “Journal of Commerce” places the value 
of war orders, actual and expected, at $1,500,000,000 as fol- 
lows: Great Britain, $500,000,000; Russia, $500,000,000; France 
$400,000,000, and Italy, $100,000,000. Of the total about one- 
third represents iron and steel products and base metals. 
The orders placed last week were largely for the Russian 
government. A feature of the contracts made recently is that 
they represent such items as locomotives, rails and structu- 
ral material in rather larger degree than munitions of war. 
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Metal Markets—Shipbuilding work is active, most of the 
large yards on the Atlantic Coast having all the business they 
can take care of for the present. The activity of foreign 
buyers in the last fortnight has been displayed chiefly in 
inquiries and orders for railway equipment. Russia has 
ordered both locomotives and cars. France has placed an 
order for locomotives. Pig iron has an upward tendency and 
an advance was made in the price of bars and shapes to $1.25, 
when in reality this advance was only scheduled for July 1. 
The implement manufacturers have been exceedingly busy. 
An easing off in the price of spelter has helped the galvanizers 
somewhat, but many of them were practically out of the 
market for spelter, and they were refusing to make any quo- 
tations whatsoever for galvanized products. 


Boston News Bureau-—One of the peculiar features of the 
situation is the hesitation so noticeable in the many depart- 
ments of business life. Outside of war orders there is a dis- 
position to go slow on new commitments. The huge English 
and French war loans, if successful, means much. They will 
be a big factor not only abroad, but here. We should gain 
much by them in increased orders for breadstuffs and war 
munitions. From a money point of view this country is in a 
remarkably strong position. We can not only finance our- 
selves but can be a generous lender to Europe. Possibly 
conditions will change materially with the arrival of the 
German reply to President Wilson’s second note. The outlook 
should be clearer after that. 


Northwestern’s Corp Report—Weather was cold and wet 
over the entire territory; crops generally are two weeks late, 
but the lateness may not be unfavorable. The making of the 
corn crop depends on the weather during July, August and 
September. Small grain is in excellent condition. 


Bradstreet—A mixed budget of news is in evidence this 
week. Weather irregularities over a wide area have re- 
stricted current distribution of seasonable goods, while ex- 
cessive moisture in the surplus grain producing states has re- 
tarded harvesting or crop growth, and pending the outcome of 
international political matters, some interests prefer to work 
along conservative lines. On the other hand, industrial oper- 
ations continue to expand. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale and retail distribution of 
dry goods shows unseasonable volume owing to the continued 
cool weather. Sales for future delivery by our traveling rep- 
resentatives are slightly ahead of those of the corresponding 
week a year ago. Fewer retailers have visited the market 
than during the same period last year. Collections are fair. 


Duns—Nothing has occurred to check progress or to dim 
the bright future outlook. Prominence given to Europe’s pur- 
chases of war materials overshadows the trend of affairs in 
strictly domestic channels, but there is still a gradual expan- 
sion in home consumption, and evidence of a less cautious 
policy in anticipating forward requirements. Recent official 
promise of abundant grain harvests has done much to stimu- 
late confidence anew, and reports from the leading centers 
reflect an increasingly optimistic sentiment and more uni- 


formity as regards actual business improvement. 
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BOSTON 
Market quiet again and prices recede. Virtual embargo 
against some of the West Virginia output. Pennsylvania 
orades compete closely for business. Water freights quiet. 
Dull outlook for July anthracite. 


Bituminous—The market on Pocahontas and New River is 
again extremely quiet. Although until recently the trend was 
encouraging it is now realized that the price situation is none 
too good. When any considerable block of coal is placed 
there are rumors of low prices and such sales as are re- 
ported undoubtedly reflect others that are on a like basis. 
The fact is the West Virginia operators are, as usual, show- 
ing their inability to work harmoniously and the output is 
too great for the market to absorb. 

The demand for shipments inland is only spasmodic. 
Stocks are generally up to maximum and most buyers wait for 
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price inducements. Cargoes for these points move very hard, 
and all-rail trade is also dull. 

The railroads running to Hampton Roads appear to be tak- 
ing a hand in the situation, to the extent of declaring what 
amounts to an embargo against shippers who fail to release 
ears in reasonably good time. This drastic remedy is made 
necessary by the big accumulations at the piers. 

Georges Creek coals are not in any more plentiful sup- 
ply. The slow movement of barges the past fortnight has 
simply helped out the detention at Baltimore; had they moved 
better they would have had longer waits at the loading piers. 


Water Freights are again as quiet as the coal market. The 
demand falls off, and the slow movement of boats is not so 
much noticed. The Reading barge rate on bituminous from 
Philadelphia continues at 80c. to Boston points, notwithstand- 
ing a general expectation it would be reduced 5@10c. by the 
middle of June. Desirable transportation for the shoaler 
points is still in fair request. 

Anthracite—The hard-coal market is almost featureless. 
There are still some unshipped orders for June, but for July 
there is little in sight. The July 4 suspension will be in 
effect soon, however, and with mining so close-hauled there 
is small likelihood of weak prices—at least not on the part 
of the principal companies. Meanwhile New England retail- 
ers are putting out very little coal. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 





Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 

MINGET wiiicis «a's $0.85@1.40 $1.20@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*.... . 2.10@2.65 4 45@2 .85 2.92@3.02 

ew York*...... . 2.40@2.95 2.75@3. is 3.22@3.32 

IUAIPOED RE Per ee og sic ctye helen breathe 8 aah P aa 85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*, riawiaivscesehe cal Marche aha iol « $2.65@2.80 
RRC tO Mat anetsl ed a aicio (iia ste die icie se. sav ajeidie eee 3.60@3.78 
PTOWMIBNOBT Stee eee ctl c oc. lee b ees Stich jeer er 3.50@3.73 

* T.o.b. tOn cars. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite continues dull, with collieries on half time and 
prices off circular. Bituminous very quiet, but some oper- 
ators feel a change for the better is soon due, especially on 
Tide shipments. 

Anthracite—Low prices and a dull market have been the 
ruling conditions the past week. Very few orders are coming 
in, as most of the dealers have filled all their winter storage 
orders. They state their customers offer plenty of orders 
but don’t want to pay until fall. The summer dullness is 
evidently more apparent with the retail men than usual, as 
two quite prominent dealers have laid off men, a thing which 
they have not done in years past. 

Cheap coal continues the rule. One dealer informed a 
representative of one of the large producing companies that 
he positively was not in the market for any first class coal; 
the only orders he had to fill were those for institutions and 
that he intended to go into the open market for bargains to 
take care of that trade. This seems to be the general prac- 
tice among a number of dealers on orders of this nature, 
quality being only a secondary consideration on account of 
the low price at which they are taken. 

Pea coal continues subject to the heaviest cutting. The 
circular is hardly thought of. , One of the large companies 
is offering blocks of a thousand tons of this size at $1.85, 
without tax, freight prepaid. Most dealers claim they can 
buy good pea in any quantity at $1.60. Others yet say they 
have bought at $1.50, although it is not likely that any 
considerable quantity is moving at this latter price—vyet. 

Stove continues to hold closer to the circular than any 
of the other sizes; but there is not the least doubt that even 
this grade can be bought at the April circular, the usual 
conditions being, however, in this event that the other sizes 
must go with it to get the April price. 

The retail price war in West Philadelphia and Kensington 
districts continues, although little coal is moving, as the class 
of trade in these sections usually buys only as needed. 

The circular prices are as follows: 


City Tide City Tide 
Broken . $3.20 $4.45 PBA cies tls eats * $2.50 $3.25 
La op Ei, ren 3.45 4.70 Buckwheat. . 1.25 2.25 
over: ens oe es 3.70 4.70 Rice 4 acct hhc 0.85 nae A 
cchestritice: o<6 «5% - 3.85 4.95 Barleys.,.,qrcger sas 0.50 1.50 


Bituminous—The situation is not materially different from 
last week, although among quite a number of interests the 
opinion is that a change for the better is due shortly, par- 
ticularly as the iron and steel business continues to show 
increased activity. There are also fairly good inquiries for 
foreign deliveries, due to a stiffening by the British Govern- 
ment of the restrictions against coal exports, and this prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that the exports the past week 
showed a slight increase over the preceding period. 
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Prices rule about as follows: 


$1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas lump, mine 
1.50@1.60 “gt Ub gt Oe ae Oe ee eee $1.15@1.25 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 


Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmont gas, slack...... 0.65@0.75 
Somerset (ordinary)... .. .00@1.15. Fairmont lump. ordinary. 0.85@0.95 
West Va. Freeport....... .85@0.95 Fairmont run of mine.... 0.75@0.80 


Fairmont slack.......... 


Philadelphia 


0.45@0.75 


Ocean charters from have been announced 


as follows: 


Vessel Nationality To Tons Terms 
Frankby British Barcelona 2618 
Hamborn Dutch Sagua 742 
Edwin R. Hunt Porto Rico 1005 
Bertha L. Downes Porto Rico 606 
Walter D. Noyes New England 
Esrom Danish Havana 2040 
Hackness B_itish Buenos Aires 2954 
Kariba British Buenos Aires 2350 
George Pyman British Barcelona 2350 
Rosebank British Valencia 2470 
Diana Norweg.an Cartagena, Col. 691 
Jata Mendi Span.sh Barcelona 2746 $9.60 
Llanover Br.tish Argettine 6500 
Tavian British So. America 2878 
Island Danish Havana 2040 
Eagle Wings Charleston 1900 1.10 
William Booth Portsmouth 825 0.90 
E. A. Allen Summerside, P.E.I. 74 i 2.10 
Orkliu Danish Havana 1622 

Note —Steamers are indicated by bold face type. 
The “Philadelphia News Bureau” reports that the col- 


lieries of the Reading and the Susquehanna coal companies 
operated three days last week. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Steamers anxious for charters to Spanish ports. 
stantial advance in rates to the Plate. 

During the last week a number of steamers were chart- 
ered from Atlantic Range to picked ports on the west coast 
of Italy at $10.08. lay days to commence on vessel’s arrival at 
or off port with 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage, 
and it may be possible to shade this rate slightly. As pre- 
viously advised, steamers are particularly anxious to secure 
coal to Spanish ports, and will accept reasonable rates. 

Plate rates have advanced very materially and $8.40 is 
now offered for steamers to take coal to Lower Plate ports. 
Grain freights from the Plate have declined considerably and 
the general impression is that the movement of this year’s 
Plate grain has been about provided for. 

The freight market is quotable as follows: 


Sub- 


To Rate To Rate 
Havanainl Si ehs wo ae oe $2, 00@2225" Bermuda... 2.55 0247.46 rs 50@3.75 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2.75 Wierd Crime.) ¢ kusers dale St 3.50@3.75 
Cienfuegoss. 22ers. ee ECO asOOg ME aINPICOn., 5s 2)e)e 8 63 3.50@8.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.50@3.75 Rio. Pie ae Ae 8.64 
St. Tiacigice cee eee 3.50 Santos*................ 8.88 
St. te fra: ns eer 3.00@3.25 Montevideo............ 8.40@8.52 
Barbados.. ........ 938.50@3.75 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.40@8.64 
Kingston ose oe ae DEV SIGS. 0D & RORBTIONS ..0. 5. Pate iene 9.12 
Guracads. .ciiehacnn toner 3.50 West Coast of Italy..... 9.80@10.08 
Santiago: wer aeh ves 2.50@3.00 Barcelona**.... -. 9.00 
Guantanamo.. ....-- 2.50@3.00 Valparaiso or Callao. . 6.75@ 7.00 
Demerara....... B.00@5tSa > Marseilles..s: . 05. os;.. . 9:24 


Note “Rsias noted i in rbold face type are only dgoroxunste: 
* Consignees paying dockage dues. **Spanish dues for account. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


NEW YORK 
Bituminous stocks at Tide increasing and quick buyers 
ean get cheap coal. Heavy export demand. Anthracite ex- 
periencing the full force of the midsummer dullness. 


Bituminous—A slight improvement in demand, but not in 
prices, is noticeable. Large consumers are replenishing their 
bins and sales agents report better prospects. This together 
with a heavier call for export and bunker coal are the feat- 
ures of the soft-coal situation. 

However, the general situation, as regards the New York 
market is quiet. Production in the Central Pennsylvania 
fields continues on about a half-time basis. Shipments to the 
Atlantic Seaboard are being continued as for the past several 
weeks while the accumulation at the local docks is increasing 
and quick buyers are able to pick up some good bargains in 
spot coals. Demurrage coal is not much in evidence and bet- 
ter reports are received from the line trade. Most shippers 
are depending largely on the Lake and Western business; in- 
creased demand is reported from these sources. Prices are 
weak. The call from New England has shown no signs of 
improvement, 

Several big contracts were reported as being closed last 
week but the prices were not made public. 

This month promises to be a record breaker in export 
demand, Additional inquiries are being received almost 
daily and there have been some inquiries with regard to gas 
coal for export. Companies with New York offices report an 
increased demand. Freight rates remain stiff. Some good 
sized cargoes have been sent.to Spain and France and Italy 
is reported as having made several large purchases. 
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Current quotations continue as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Clearfield: 

Mediums 2st sense 02 OOM 21.50) e200 Oa) COU even vests 1.10@1.25 

Ordinarye curt eco. ee 2.55@2.60 2.55@2.60 .......... 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

South Forks)... osse6 - 2 GO0@3) OS arate ed eee rere 1.35@1.50 

Nanty Gloiiks sient es COZ. SO atte eva ae arte eran alee 1.20@1.25 

Barnesboro........... 2 CO @2:(O Page ce ete aaa erie sete hu 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 

Quemahoning sre. ee eee lea? 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
Latrobe waisces os ele ce Be if OVA apes Mie mete 52 | aah Tote be 0.90@1.00 
Greensbures: fin. woe eee 21 OO 2.50 Cbs hice ene eee als rs aole oe 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... B. GE@DS: QO Cit iee rere rte ahaa 1.15@1.40 
West Virginia Fairmont } 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 0.80@0.90 
Fairmont, mine-run.s.0 62s. sete ee 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 0.70@0.80 
Stéami.ncs.: ths ceca ee ten omen 0 2. 456 250m 214502250402 Q0@ 0805 
Western Maryland oc: e222 st eee 2.35@2.45 2.35@2.45 0.80@0.90 


Anthracite—The call for anthracite coal shows no im- 
provement, although this is the last week when dealers will 
be able to take advantage of the June discount. The mid- 
summer “drag” is on and with the vacation season at hand, 
coalmen are practically taking a rest. Only those dealers 
who secured large contracts are able to work their entire 
force. 

Some companies are working on a four-day basis while 
others are doing better. Individuals who thought that by 
cutting prices they would be able to move their stocks easily 
are beginning, apparently to realize the opposite. One rea- 
son abvanced for this is that the retailers expect trouble in 
the coal fields next spring and are holding closer to the com- 
panies expecting that with a suspension of mining or a short- 
age of coal this winter their wants will be better looked 
after by the companies than by the individuals. 

All prepared sizes are in plentiful supply. Nut coal is 
the longest; there is very little call for it at Tidewater and 
some companies are storing it Egg and stove are easier to 
move. 

Current quotations are as follows: 











Lower Ports Upper Ports 





Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken son seach ea eee $4.80 

Oper epee ke RE 7 $4.80 5.05 $4.85 
Mboves noe) oe hn eee tere OL U0 4.80 5.05 4.85 
Chestnutsvc. ore ee 5.25 5.00 5.30 5.05 

Pea. eek. &.neeen oe 2 2) 8 80@s.50: a 10@3t35 8 40@s.b5 9S. 15@s-40 
Buckwhestiuss... 6 ahd, oes 2.50@2.75 2.25@2.50 2.55@2.80 2.30@2.55 
TRICO diated dooeuta alae ite 2.00@2.25 1.90@2.10 2.05@2.30 1.95@2.25 
Warleyce. tote hots ase 1.75@2.00 1.60@1.75 1.80@2.05 1.85@2.10 

OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 


merce” as follows: 
Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Apolo Spanish Atlantic Range River Plate 2800 
Blancae Norwegian Norfclk Pernambuco 1477 $7.00 
Edward J. Lawrence Norfolk Boston 2483 
Prosper III Norwegian Baltimore? River Plate 2689 7.68 
Westgate British Baltimore Campana 1787 68.52 
8.64 
Francesco Ciampa Italian Atlantic Range Italy 2338 10.08 
Laura C. Anderson Norfolk Morocco 766 7.40 
Brina P. Pendleton Norfolk Lisbon 321 
A. & M. Carlisle Philadelphia St.John, Ni Be » 3024 W1e75 
Mongibello Italian Atlantic Range Italy? 2553 10.08 
Sicania Italian Atlantic Range Italy? 2750 
Tsirapinas Greek Atlantic Range Italy® 1925 
Sowwell British Baltimore? Italy? 2430 10.56 
Orkild Danish Philadelphia Havana 1622 
Samuel H. Hathaway Newpoit News Porto Rico 906 
Llanover British Philadelphia River Plate 3040 
Antinous British Baltimore River Plate 2362 
Liegeiose Belgian Baltimore River Plate 2504 
Sabastino Italian Baltimore Italy* 2567 
Rosalba Italian Baltimore Italy* 1137 
Augustus H. Babcock Virginia Rio Janeiro 1299 
F. A. Allen Philadelphia Summerside 462 $2.10 
William Booth Philadelphia Portsmouth 435 0.90 
Highbury British Atlantic Range Puget Sound 3026 =6.00 
American Atlantic Range Tiburon 2000- 
3000 6.35 
Chorley British Atlantic Range Bahia Blanca 2468 8.88 
Tavian British Virginia Rio Janeiro 2878 8.64 
Mersaro British Baltimore Montevideo 2443 
Harflete British Baltimore Sicily 3021 
Teviotdale British Baltimore Italy? 2538 
Gowanburn British Virginia Rio Janeiro 2723 = 88.34 
Iperia British Baltimore Montevideo 2061 
Ithaki Italian Baltimore Italy* 2419 10.80 
Antonios Stathatos Greek Baltimore Italy? 1749 10.56 
Luigi Italian Baltimore Italy? 2260 
Scheria Italian Baltimore Italy* 1724 
Hackness British Philadelphia Buenos Ayres 2954 
Geo Pyman British Philadelphia Barcelona 2508 
Rosebank Buitish Philadelphia Valencia 2470 
Silverstream! Italian Baltimore Sicily 1151 
Antonia d’ Ali? Italian Baltimore Sicily 596 
Jacksonville Hampton Roads Jacksonville 547 1.10 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schoonets. 
1 Bark. ?O1 Virginia *. West Coast. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments only fair. Heavy exports to Italy continue. 
Large tonnage being taken for bunkering. 


Shipments of coal from tidewater have been fair although 
hardly as large as anticipated. During the week there have 
been days when some of the piers did but little dumping while 
at those where the major portion of the export coal was 
loaded there was heavy vessel tonnage in dock the entire 
week. The coastwise movement has gone to practically all 
of the New England ports with two large cargoes to the Pa- 
cific Coast for the U. S. Government. 

While Pocahontas and New River run-of-mine have been 
the principal coals moving there has been some small amount 
of prepared gas coal shipped and some coke to Peru. 

Although there has been no large number of bunker steam- 
ers calling a fair quantity of coal for this purpose has been 
shipped as nearly all vessels are taking above their normal 
requirements to save taking coal aboard in Europe. 

The following vessels have cleared from Hampton Roads 
during the past two weeks: 


Norfolk Norfolk 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Anna® Barbadoes 2500 Geo. M. Embiricos Piraeus 5618 
Washington Messina 6900 Edith H. Symington Seville 1359 
Sjostad? Santiago 1525 
Tabor? Curacao ey Newport News 
Catalone Annunziata 5385 Stephen Para 3875 
Genova? Catania 5500 Lucy Neff Guantanamo 1050 
Georgios Civita Vecchia Comino Callacievia 

bi 72 Norfolk 2593 

Wm. E. Burnham St. Georges 1125 Mayaro 1450 
Venetia* Dakar 4852 Tavian 6800 
Woodard Abrahams Casa Blanca 963 " : i 
onan Gallao *1176 Shippers ? Castner, Curran & Bullitt. 
Randa Amsterdam 4500 ? Baker-Whiteley Coal Co. 3% Poca- 
Enrichetta Elba 5100 hontas Fuel Co. * West Virginia Coal 
Lejre Palermo 3800 Co. ® Smokeless Fuel Co. ® Berwind- 
Adriatico Naples 5502 White Coal Mining Co. *Coke. 


Shipments to other foreign ports have been reported as 


follows: 

Ports Tons Ports Tons 
Havana ia sike hee ee oe 15,561~ Rio:de-J aneiroy.smaere ie eee 26,857 
Marseilles. ecn.n8 ae ae 15,142. Cansél"Zone:-) ape eee 28,708 
Genoa. 2 is ate eae 47,005. Buenos, Aires..s.>. o. see 7,695 
Pernambuco... ce ee ose ae 2,680. Lisbon;.;.). cAc.atee ee eee 3,258 
Montevideo...tanasastes seasae 11,964 « Elba...).222 / e268 eee 9,676 
Caglistt.. icine ae eee 15,700) Port. au:Spain;; 2.0. 43ee eee i 
Tarragona... ssc ores 9,085 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 








. Week Ending: 
. Railroad May 22. May29 June5 Junel12 June l9 
Norfolk & Western.... 162,921 146,462 156,011 197,533 207,824 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 84,286 83,678 44,702 89,447 71,511 
Virginians cot) sm eee 39,431 61,688 38,372 34,975 51,644 
286,638 291,828 239,085 321,955 330,979 
BALTIMORE 
Export trade continues the leading feature. Domestic 


situation weak. 


Interest centers on the export trade. In April it ran to 
193,000 tons, the port record by more than 65,000 tons in any 
month; in May it reached 131,000 tons, while the first half of 
June saw such a heavy tonnage moved that the prospects for 
a total of from 250,000 to 300,000 tons do not seem exaggerated. 

The domestic market, however, is very far from satis- 
factory. At the mines coal is still offering very cheap. Low- 
grade West Virginia coals are still offering at 75 to 85c. in 
many cases and ordinary Pennsylvania line fuels are to be 
had at 90 to 95 cents. 

Charters for vessel loadings at Baltimore were announced 
as follows: 


Vessel Nationality Tons Destination Rate 

Mersario British 2443 Montevideo 
Harflete British 3021 Maddalena, Sicily 
Achlibster British 2820 Barcelona 
Teviotdale British 2528 West Coast Italy 
Luigi Italian 2260 Civita Vecchia 
Scheria Italian 1724 Palermo 
Silverstream? Italian 1151 Sicily 
Antonio d’ Ali? Italian 596 Palermo 
North Pacific British 2493 West Coast Italy $10.80 
Catalone British 2410 West Coast Italy 10.80 
Masarua British 3189 Rio Janeiro 8.76 
Christoforas Creek 2345 West Coast Italy 10.80 
Rosalba Italian 1137 West Coast Italy 
Sebastino Italian 2567 Genoa : 9.60 
Pacific British 4612 River Plate 9.60 
Antinous British 2362 River Plate 9.60 
Liegeirse Belcian 2504 River Plate 9.60 
Balgray British 2318 Piraeus 10.80 
Antonios Greek 1749 West Coast Italy 10.56 
Ithaki Greek 2419 West Coast Italy 10.80 

1 Bark. 


During the week ending June 19 the export shipments from 
Baltimore totaled 89,929 tons. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Slight signs of betterment, but operations remain at about 
60% eapacity and prices are low and unchanged. More ex- 
port demand experienced by Connellsville operators, 


SASESEROUOSESSOROSAS 


asa 


Signs of betterment are beginning to appear in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Demand from manufacturers has increased 
somewhat but as this is almost wholly against contracts, and 
the smaller operators that do not have large contracts are 
chiefly responsible for market prices, it does not help the mar- 
ket materially. The excellent crop prospects have revived 
hopes that the Lake movement will show considerable in- 
creases later. Export demand is becoming more a factor, par- 
ticularly with Connellsville coke interests, who have a low 
mining scale and a very good grade of coal. The actual cost 
per net ton on cars is not over 40c. or 50c., and at going 
prices there is more money in shipping export coal than in 
turning it into coke. Mine operations in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict proper remain at about 60% of capacity. 

There is hardly any contract market, though $1.15 is 
the usual asking figure for mine-run to Apr. 1. Free coal 
ranges about as follows: Slack, 55@60c.; nut and slack, 90@ 
95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%- 
in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 
Slight improvement in bituminous, warranted by prospects 
of a stir in iron. Anthracite not selling as it should though 
this may cause a bigger rush than ever next winter. All 
mines running slow. 


Bituminous—The trade shows some disposition to improve. 
There are not so many members who complain of no change 
which means a better business. Some of the iron districts 
are more active and are taking off the miners. Indications 
now are that there will be both car shortage and shortage of 
men as soon as the demand for fuel is good again. 

The Lake trade is doing a little better. One shipper, who 
diverts his coal this way when the Lakes demand drops off, 
has sold all he cares to here and is now concentrating on the 
Lake trade. Others look to the large and growing export 
coal trade and if the home demand increases the circle will 
be complete, even though the improvement is not large. Tlere 
is not much business from Canada and sales to that trade 
show no improvement. If the war should suddenly stop there 
might be an early return to business. 

Bituminous prices remain on the former basis of $2.70 for 
best Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine- 
run and $2.25 for slack, with Allegheny Valley sizes 25c. less. 


Anthracite—There is no stir in the anthracite trade. The 
demand is very light. The mid-summer lull has come in mid- 
spring this year and it is not likely to change till there is 
cool weather to remind the consumers of winter. Some of the 
retailers are buying moderately, to get their supply at bot- 
tom prices, but they are not selling as fast as they are buy- 
ing. Coal will slowly accumulate with them till the fall trade 
sets in. 

The anthracite mines are running much slower than they 
commonly do at this time of the year. The amount shipped 
by Lake from this port for the week was 145,000 tons, a large 
showing for the time of the year and the state of the trade. 


TORONTO 
Demand continues light and supplies plentiful. 
The demand in all lines continues light with no imme- 
diate prospects of any improvement. Dealers are stocked up 
for several months ahead and well provided against any 


scarcity which might result from labor troubles. Quotations 
for best grades are unchanged as follows: Retail anthracite, 
egg, stove and nut, $7.50; grate, $7.25; pea, $6. Bituminous, 


steam, $5.25; 
cannel, $6. 


screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic lump, $6; 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars, $3.56; screenings, $2.90. 


COLUMBUS 
Steam business quiet though some better buying is re- 
ported in domestic circles. Lake trade increasing. Small 
sizes the only grades in demand. 


The trade has been rather quiet during the past week. 
There is no increased buying of steam grades and that de- 
partment remains dull. Some increase in the stocking move- 
ment is reported and a larger tonnage has been moving to 
the bins of the retailers. On the whole the tone of the mar- 
ket is not very good, although some operators profess to have 
a hopeful view of the future. 

Buying for stocking purposes is increasing in every lo- 
cality. This is especially true of the better grades such as 
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Pocahontas and West Virginia splints. Some of the jobbers 
are selling quite a little Hocking lump for that purpose. The 
stocking movement is expected to be more marked after the 
coming convention of the Michigan-Ohio, Indiana Coal Asso- 
ciation at Cedar Point, Ohio. 

Lake business is increasing since the eastern Ohio field 
has resumed operations. Reports from the Northwest show 
that the docks are still very much congested and that in- 
terior buying is limited. 

One of the best features of the trade is the strong market 
for the small sizes. Nut, pea and slack both from Ohio and 
West Virginia is in good demand as the production is rather 
limited. The same is true of coarse slack. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Reacreened lump............. $1.45 SIGH0i2”?. os a5. oe 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.35 1.35 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch............ 1.25 1.30 1.25 
ING 651 + Ee. rae Oe esate 1.15 1,25 1.15 
Minie=r ltt sian tra hace al 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pes and slack............ 0.70 0.75 0.65 
Coarse’slaclksaepeice een ce ere 0.60 0.70 0.55 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
age of full capacity: 














Week Ended Week Ended 
District May June June June District May June June June 
29 5 12 19 29 5 12 19 


Hocking.... 30 30 25 25 
Jackson.... 20 20 20 15 
Pomeroy .. 45 50 50 50 
Crooksville. 35 35 30 30 


Cambridge. 35 35 35 30 
Masillon... 35 35 40 35 
Eastern O.. 15 25 30 45 


Average... 26 33 33 33 
TOLEDO 
Smokeless demand fairly good with small supplies at 
Toledo. Lake trade continues light. Indications that rail- 
roads may soon contract, 





Some boats are being loaded in the Lake trade and quite 
a lot of coal is being shipped to the local docks but there is 
nothing that resembles a real market as compared with other 
seasons. It is probable that the movement will be heavier 
later on but this continues uncertain. This same condiiton 
prevails at Sandusky. 

Smokeless coal is in fair demand and the prepared sizes are 
short. The production of the Hocking, Pomeroy and Cam- 
bridge districts is light and there will probably be very little 
improvement until the threshing season opens. West Virginia 
production is not specially heavy and will probably not be 
much improved until the Lake movement is larger. The Pitts- 
burgh No. 8 district will have a better movement when the 
railroads begin placing orders; occasional inquiries are being 
received which would indicate that a number of the roads may 
soon place contracts. Prices are not being very closely main- 
tained here save in a few lines. 


CINCINNATI 

General sluggishness prevails in all departments of the 
market. Industrial inactivity is apparently the principal cause. 

The market still fails to show anything like the usual 
activity of the early summer. The several factors responsible 
for this remain unchanged, making it apparent that no relief 
can be looked for soon. The relative inactivity in manufac- 
turing the tendency of the retailers to hold off stocking and 
the fact that production can be pushed to a high figure at any 
time, have combined to keep the market extraordinarily weak 
and dull. All varieties of rail and river coal are in plentiful 
supply on this market. 


LOUISVILLE 
Preparations for threshing is causing some activity but the 
market continues quiet. 


Nothing has occurred in the Kentucky field during the 
past week or ten days to give the market any better tone, 
except that threshing will soon begin and there is some prep- 
aration for that. Some of the flouring mills of the state are 
making preparations to run when the new wheat comes on 
the market and are laying in coal. 

Contracts are proving hard to make at this time, the 
industrial concerns preferring to take their chances on the 
open market. The Northern markets are not absorbing suffi- 
cient coal to relieve the pressure as usual. Cold weather has 
hurt the trade some due to its effect on the crops. Prices 
range in neighborhood of the following: Block, $1.50; round 
nut, $1.20; steam run-of-mines, $1. These are top prices, the 
regular June schedule, and there is not much shading or cut- 
ting, it is stated, because there is no market to buy even at 
low prices. 

CLEVELAND 

The local market is still lower and the downward tendency 
has not been checked. Pocahontas alone shows strength. 

Slack prices are from 5 to 7c. lower than a week ago. 
Offerings of coal are made at almost any price to obtain an 
order. Pittsburgh fine coal sold Monday at $1.45 and Ohio No. 
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8 at the same price; these are nominal figures and 2c. less was 
accepted by some. The supply received here is not in excess 
of needs, but the offerings of operators were so heavy prices 
could not be maintained. 

Coarse coals are barely holding their own at last week’s 
quotations. The Lake trade is not taking enough coal to hold 
the market firm; Lake shipments are off 40% with no improve- 
ment in sight. May shipments from Duluth-Superior docks 
were smaller than in April and 2000 cars less than May of 
the last two years. Other ports report business on the same 
basis. 

Pocahontas is up a little and egg and lump sizes are held 


fairly firm at quotation. Mine-run is about the same, but 
not as high proportionately. 
Quotations for shipment to jobbers are as follows: 
Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- Ohio 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 

LUMDcci eae eee (a 40"~ 7) PPD nics SRE etree eee Atyic. ine Sian ; 
Gump; fine aslo $2.15 $1.95 $1.85@1.90 $1.8. @1.90 
Wee TMi ous ekns Rr errr ete (eerste) Mk ao meee 
Mine run... ..,. 1 2.65 2.05@2.10 1.80 1.80 1.75@1.85 
Blain ociears ont, oe cee 1.45 1245 1.45 1:45 


STULL CLLEL CCU 
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TTT 
CONNELLSVILLE 

Coke market disappointing through not reflecting improve- 
ment in steel. Occasional sales at lower than current quota- 
tions.. Production and shipments make fresh high record for 
the year. 

Coke operators are disappointed that the market does 
,not show more life, when conditions in the steel trade are im- 
proving so steadily. The inquiry that recently appeared for 
second-half is largely hanging fire, partly perhaps because 
operators are trying to obtain $1.75 minimum with a 
sliding scale instead of $1.75 flat. A contract recently 
made, but which is just now heard of by the trade, in- 
volved about 7000 tons a month over the second-half, for 
Wheeling, at a price said to be under $1.70. A sale over the 
next two months has just been made at $1.50, and both these 
transactions are at lower figures than were supposed to rep- 
resent the market. 

Production and shipments of Connellsville coke have in- 
creased 65% since December without any real stiffening in 
prices and a labor shortage is threatened if much further in- 
crease in operations is required. The Frick Co. has blown in 
several hundred ovens in the past fortnight, when it could 
have increased its output by putting some of its operating 
plants on a six-day schedule, because it wished to get and 
hold the men against future requirements. 

We quote furnace coke at $1.50@1.60 for spot and nearby 
shipment and $1.75 for second-half, and foundry coke at $2@ 
2.40 for prompt and $2.20@2.50 for contract, per net ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended June 12 at 
334,514 tons, an increase of 19,617 tons, and shipments at 332,- 
595 tons, an increase of 11,454 tons, both being new high 
records for the year. 


Buffalo—There is report of improvement and even of better 
prices, but it is too early to say that it is a fact. Some stir 
in the iron trade is also regarded as a certainty, either now 
or to take place right away. One condition that is against 
an advance in either coke or iron is that there is no corres- 
ponding increase of activity in bituminous coal, which is 
waiting for a stir of that sort. Quotations remain on the 
basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and $3.25 
for stock coke. 


De od 
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Chicago—The coke market is stronger. The tendency of 
prices for gas house coke is higher, and sales have increased. 
Domestic sizes also show betterment, but no change has oc- 
curred in the demand for foundry grades. Prices are as 
follows: Byproduct, $4.65@4.85; Connellsville, $4.85@5; Wise 
County, $4.75; gas coke, $3.75@4.90; furnace, $4.75. 


Papaennaeimaerala atlas race aa ale las ie al 8 ro tit 


MIDDLE WESTERN 


UT ee 


GENERAL REVIEW 
Market generally stationary with more activity in domestic 
sizes. Screenings easier. Smokeless coal still gaining strength. 
Anthracite demand improved. 
Surface conditions remain unchanged from a week ago, 
though the same feeling of optimism still prevails. Operators 
are not so eager to contract their output at low prices, and 


SSUPMNEE Tce nee nae 
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in several instances edvances have been announced to take 
effect on July 1. It is true not a large volume of business is 
moving, but undoubtedly the sentiment has changed. 

Storage buying, which is from two to three months late, 
has now begun, and although not of great consequence as 
yet is bound to have a healthy effect in July. Some buying 
is noted on the part of country dealers to replenish stocks. 
The Northwest seems to be taking heavier tonnages than any 
other section at the present time. It is expected that higher 
prices will prevail for Indiana and Illinois coals next month, 
owing to the small tonnage thus far stocked and increasing 
inquiries received for quotations covering deliveries in the 
immediate future. 


CHICAGO 
Improved running time at southern Illinois mines. 


to advance on July 1. 
able. 


Prices 
Situation in Indiana grades less favor- 


It is understood that the southern Illinois operators have 
had improved running time, some of the mines making six 
days last week; they are shipping more domestic sizes, par- 
ticularly to the Northwest and very little is moving at less 
than $1.35, while it is announced that $1.50 will be the list 
price on July 1. It is also understood that No. 1 nut will 
be held for $1.50, and No. 2 at $1.35 on the first of next month. 
The demand for steam sizes is only fair and screenings are 
a trifle easier, but are holding at about 85c. 

The movement of lump coal from Sullivan County is very 
slow, but in spite of this, screenings have declined on an 
average of 10c. per ton although it is thought that this is 
only temporary, and prices will shortly be on a higher level. 
Steam buying is slowing up and shippers are having difficulty 
in renewing contracts. The demand for coarse steam sizes 
has fallen off, and price cutting is noted. Some Indiana coal 
has been sacrificed in the Chicago market during the past 
week at a concession of 5c. to 10c. per ton, and the Indiana 
outlook seems to be generally less promising than in Illinois. 
Very little domestic sizes are moving from Sullivan County. 

The market for Clinton and Knox County coals is dull, the 
demand for all sizes being quiet, but prices are well main- 
tained. 

Spot sales of Pennsylvania smokeless lump and egg have 
been made as low as 380c. per ton under list and plenty of 
mine-run has been sold at $1 per ton but operators expect 
higher priced orders next month. 

A considerable tonnage of eastern Kentucky coal has been 
forwarded on consignment, and prices are still variable. _ 

The demand for all-rail Hocking is light, but the operators 
continue to keep free coal off the market. 

There is increased buying in anthracite, and further West 
it is reported that concessions have been made in order to 
market chestnut. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 

I’ranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump... oo: $1.35 $1.35 $1.35@1.40 $1.25@1.30 $1.40 
Steam lump 1.25 1.10@1.15 1.15@1.20 1.30 
2h-in. lump. 1.25@1.30 1.15@1.25 1.30 
1}-in. lump. es é aor 1.20@1.25 1.15@1.20 ae 
Egg........ 1.25@1.385 1:25@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 116@1.25 
Nut..c Cee 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.05 1.00@1.05 1.00 
No.lwashed 1.25@1.35 Stadeae 1.50 ee 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 1.40 
No. 1 nut.2) de 20@i- 35 aes ag hy, Se 
No. 2nut.. 1.25@1.35 a ae heeds eats 
Mine-run... 1.10 1.05@1.10 .85@1.10 .90@1.00 -85@1.05 
Screenings. . .85@ .95 -80@ .85 .75@ .80 .70@ .80 .75@ .80 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 

& Saline Co. FE. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 


Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.30@1.70 $1.90 $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.50 
l}-in. lump. 1.20@1.30 eee ee Pee RAN: 
(eg........ 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.60 1.75@1.90 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 
NU ene aft ie 1.15@1.35 1.40 1.15@1.35 1.15@1.25 
No. 1 nut 1.25@1.35 sme :ae F ees Sete 
No. 2 nut 1.25@1.35 Soe et: + ate 
Mine-run... 1.05@1.10 Pa 1.10@1.25 1.05@1.10 
Screenings. . .85@ .90 .65@ .80 eee semi se 

ST. LOUIS 


Beginning of the threshing season has a stimulating effect 
on the market. Prices a trifle stiffer. 


The opening of the threshing season in the South and 
preparations for its opening in the West, North and Northwest 
is putting more life into the market than it has manifested 
this spring. The threshing outfits do not use a great quantity 
of coal but it is enough to stimulate the market to a per- 
ceptible extent. 

The increased demand has stiffened prices a little. Tresh- 
ing will not be on in the North for a couple of weeks but 
orders have already been placed. The result has been an 
advance of upwards of 10c. on the lump and egg sizes that 
the threshers use. Screenings are a little stronger than last 
week. Some natural improvement is expected around the 
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first of July and there are indications that such improvement 
is about to set in. 





Wilm. & 

Frnk. Co Sparta Mt. Olive Standard 
elt RR a aa aA A $1.25@1.35 $1.25 $1.25 $0.90 
Pee RAT he sis cin cote eer tk OTe en or was OF 0.90 1,25 0.80 
a CLOSE GES Hea ee a ae ee Pe ae 1.15 Scegalhd 
Sa Rs TARR Sa) Se ae ees 1.25@1.35 a 0.80 
PES itt eth. Sale ai on ep ain Bey ote cent 
PEG UBS i ches es dake ss 1.15@1.25 pe 0.80 
No. 1 washed 1.25@1.35 1.35 ee. 
No. 2 washed 1.15@1.25 ey 
No. 3 washed 1.20 
No. 4 washed 1.15 
No. 5 washed...... 0.80 Pi fey. ee - 
ROR TARTTE sacha, gin aia chs Susser « 0.80@0.85 0.90 0.80 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Sereenings the only grade in demand. Not much improve- 
ment anticipated until the crop movement starts, 

Mine operations continue at about the minimum, as usual 
in summer. There is plenty of coal on the open market, 
except screenings, which are in rather short supply and for 
which the demand is relatively good. However, contracts 
for screenings are difficult to make, owing to the experiences 
of last year, when buyers in the open market could get them 
almost at their own price; whether they will have this luck 
again is purely speculative. 

The trade runs along at about the same level week by 
week and no change is expected until grain begins to move. 
Usually about that time cars become scarce, but operators do 
not anticipate much of a shortage the coming fall. The in- 
dustrial demand does not seem to improve noticeably, nor 
does it fall back. Mine-run sells at $1 to $1.20 and screenings 
at 80c. to 90c. Indiana has promise of good crops of wheat 
and oats, particularly the latter, which will break the state 
record. 

KANSAS CITY 

The retail coal market in Kansas City has shown no 
signs of life for the week. The demand and the prices have 
both remained at the very lowest. The wholesale market 
seems to have settled into a routine of an even demand and 
supply. Prices remain unchanged and business confined al- 
most entirely to the steam grades. 


roenennnennscvusuasesuncanansnussssossucenananecssocacacgenanssenueuccicgnannacscasococarcegacansasuoccornencnvasscaqsacuevenesscacuceceeesssuscaucoccesceceececasceveseeeceesncessossccscatecetcecentirigg 
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BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 
The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during April and the first four 
months of the last two years, in short tons: 
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— April 4 Months 
Anthracite 1914 1915 1914 1915 

Baltimore & Ohio?...... 129,220 125,682 536,762 433,130 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 1,903 1,451 4,954 3,623 
Werte? eo oe ee 726,237 826,053 2,854,845 2,736,929 
Pennsylvania* * 1 ,070, 562 1,126,690 3,776,953 3,607,419 
Virginian? ?.... 112 52 197 

Total’ roads... .. 2... 1,927,922 2,079,988 7,173,566 6,781,298 

Bituminous . 

Baltimore & Ohio?...... 2,275,296 2,304,446 11,228,213 9,007,061 
Buffalo, Roch. & 1 ee 347,260 567,761 2,842,680 2,379,285 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 14,721 84,823 447,647 356,667 
Chesapeake & hic. 1,637,214 1,667,628 6,028,035 6,182,102 
er ee eye 218 4,73 28,421 34,896 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt.* 2.. 77,219 84,515 407,176 322,400 
New York Central?...... 333,222 625,387 2,825,987 2,828,593 
Norfolk & Western’ ?... 2,117,286 2,200,551 7,861,693 7,615,262 
Pennsylvania} *........ 3,699,928 3,358,062 16,114,420 13,203,746 
Pitts. & Lake Erie’ ?... 434,399 647,391 3,525,221 2,384,307 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? i) 72,747 154,995 864,002 747,093 
VITEIIAEIE Se, 5) v cies we 342,843 352, 750 1,346,660 1,289,733 
Western Maryland...... 271,332 230,273 1,114,564 1,077,261 

Total 13 roads........ 11,623,685 12,283,312 54,634,719 47,426,406 

Coke 

Baltimore & Ohio’....... 343,962 289,369 1,240,461 999,974 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? 2... 17,523 32,717 97,222 133,141 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 10,007 44,300 120,866 194,954 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 36,215 21,421 147,323 65,540 
Norfolk & Western? ?... 86,918 77,572 404,602 287,496 
Pennsylvania? ?......... 916,369 832,427 3,616,606 3,136,262 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? ih “ 529,535 404,152 1,870,674 1,363,697 
Western Maryland...... 5,308 4,791 29,446 12,992 

Total § roads.:....... 1,945,837 1,706,749 7,527,200 6,194,056 

Total Coal and 1 Includes coal received from 

Coke 13 Roads 1914 1915 connecting lines. 
MANUBIY A haw see's 5 6s 18,157,998 15,685,798 2 Includes company’s coal. 
Pobroary 2003 63.0% s 15,446,830 13,702,789 * Does not eee e compa- 
WMearote rhs ini Acie 20,233,213 14,943,124 ny’s coal hauled free. 
Urge” Fe 15,497,444 16,070,049 

Total, 4 months. 69,335,485 60,401,760 


Note:—The Southern Railway hauled 282,520 short tons of bituminous coal 
during March, 1914, and 819,682 short tons during the four months ending 


A pr. 40. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for April, 1914-15, and for 
the ten months ending March, 1913-14-15, in long tons: 

















April——~-——~ ——Ten Months— -——— 
Imports from: 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
United Kingdom 442 3,012 6,550 10,133 32,962 
Candida. yisc ce. 136,480 11 »,682 1,181,216 882,772 959 072 
VAD. seca 233 4,729 66,497 83,441 72,980 
Australia and 
Tasmania. ... 29,020 13,027 129,985 226,945 154,907 
Other countries ....... 21 3,257 3,430 1,828 
Totalt yes. 166,181 137,721 1,389,505 1,206,721 ¥, 2% 21,7 49 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
Canadaciess o- 392,822 445,118 3,635,117 3,000,205 2,856,521 
i bagel 8 MCA TA ae, ro tM ats Fo ie, ck che sis 212 
SPOS 3a eae es hy Ly ee eee ae Bee Ske 24 
Uruguay... NA Sere 3 Oren : ee B49) i Ayano 
Other ¢ ountries. 3,438 8,391 66,324 50,077 50,101 
‘Tote nee: 395,627 453,527 3,701,441 3,050,366 2,906,858 
Bituminous 
tally: ics Sateen ho ter es ee ZORLL Tae Mieke ets 206 fous * > cise 960,283 
Canada: iene. 395,627 381,223 9,092,740 9,972,979 6,962,352 
Panamate. sine. 33,073 42,946 395,449 314,467 261,343 
Moexicoiiae~ ser 24,453 32,966 350,201 259,575 338,919 
Cubans = eae 63,091 101,013 1,035,110 965,528 882,572 
West Indies..... 56,213 55,055 502,891 481,284 379,015 
Argentina...... 18,966 WOO) a le ten 118,354 297,328 
Brazen jabs aes 15,831 OO, DS2 ab ites fan. 212,668 339,597 
Uruguay....... 4,179 36,508 0) Pe he 44,671 77,270 
Other countries. 160,604 63,576 911,299 1,066,061 576,679 
“LOCAL aaa 772,037 1,112,668 12,285,690 13,435,587 11,075,308 
Bunker coal.... 695,192 655,465 5,976,266 6,449,722 5,686,855 
evenverenrecsccecoccaneararenestuitrovoomseneensscecereruasisomenesnsncncecncotusnasessansenesnecevenuetasnerrseseeestscstato‘varsgseiesetnenustsrs4seeQeereveuceessseerst0U018000¢¢toomemy, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
June 11—Owing to new restrictions imposed on the export 
of coal, and the consequent refusal of licences in many cases, 
the market has for the moment a downward tendency. The 
output of coal is, however, diminishing. Quotations are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $7.20@7.44 
Best seconds............ Nominal Seconds) aa eee 6.96@7.20 
Recondsisan ieee ah ic ae $7 .20@7.80 | Best Cardiff smalls. . 5.16@5.40 
Best dry coals.......... 7.20@7.&0 Cargo smalls........... 4.44@4.56 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Chartering is very limited in extent owing to 


export difficulties and rates, while “patchy,” are distinctly 
lower. Rates are approximately as follows: 

Gibraltarz.ec cna $a.504) Naples. .)0<. a... $5.40 St. Vincent....... $4.80 
Marseilles........ 4.83 Alexandria....... 5.04 RiodeJaneiro.... 6.36 
AIZIGTS; Seam eieme ne ScS0n Port Salle. oes 4.92 Monte Video..... 5.76 
JONOE. ove a ee Or2o). Las Palmas) an. 4.32 River Plate...... 6.00 


Exports—British exports for May and the first five months 
of the past three years were as follows: 











May = Five Months —————. 

To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Tussiaasees 650,197 533,074 1u,735 1,442,564 1,304,074 16,139 
Sweden.... 421,843 380,550 320,812 1,744,500 1,408,560 1,342,375 
Norway.... 193,115 214,900 235,309 1,020,284 1,095,444 1,156,418 
Denmark... 208,569 255,938 264,761 1,262,615 1,169,560 1,255,985 
Germany... 030,610 RUT 20 dean tee 3,012:0825"3;375,01a esas. 
Netherlands 167,613 156,244 108,854 879,344 705,952 649,038 
Belgium.... 143,809 IAD ALT a eee. 936,095 TSO S01 Ve oe 
France..... 1,004,259 1,053,502. 1,516,157 5,356,675 5,652,799 6,914,199 
Portugal?.. 97,16 02,725 81,810 591,756 547,420 44. ,940 
Spain*..... 295,066 252,185 187,173 1,620,152 1,503,304 893,783 
Ttalyee veces 708,149 849,177 446,608 3,930,725 3,900,684 2,669,021 
Aus. Hung 75,154 V4 ,056 7 mare oe 540,652 Cyd p ag ane t 
Greece..... 50,984 54,755 36,618 268,309 307,468 187,043 
Roumania.. 25,705 BO, Ooo ae Os isa 49,637 ASU ZOG et tovcsre 1 
Turkey..... 10,583 31,816 3,484 57,679 249,191 6,557 
Algeria..... 95,859 125,467 93,963 578,849 535,389 455,014 
Portuguese® 12,181 2,077 28,933 123,541 88,735 102,068 
Chilet.: .4 82,260 84,105 154 293,818 268,170 22,133 
Brazil. . 120,602 103,701 DlpLio 851,210 591,307 309.230 
Uruguay. . 44,422 86,014 25,277 298,768 324,274 184,227 
Argentine. . 251,525 291,307 144,211 1,509,586 1,615,571 883,102 
Channel Is.. 13,071 15,932 8,778 01,919 66,817 53,527 
Gibraltar... 27,411 10,658 23,380 168,361 156,103 157,848 
Malta...... 28,888 27,162 15,676 341,201 207,528 57,471 
Kgypt?..... 211,235 278,325 102,420 1,303,316 1,425,024 619,932 
Aden®....... 18,121 16,449 13,561 00,196 79,861 60,402 
India.<fsuee 13,200 31,043 939 90,987 98,002 12,110 
Ceylon..... 2u,155 23,375 14,390 98,535 140,599 31,521 
Miscell*ous. 99,175 131,074 50,616 526,169 573,931 289,201 
Coke 3... 71 944 75,082 61,299 424,334 444,446 366,996 
Briquettes.. 145,723 186,050 1201564 837,070 852,326 509,471 
Total.... 6,147,614 6,469,463 3,967,657 30,781,229 30,149,490 19,651,751 
Bunker.... 1,618,844 1,840,950 1,180,147 8,366,021 8,500,680 6,334,542 
1 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. ° West Africa. 


Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
an the coal trade. 

For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the Con- 
tracts-to-Be-Let Section on Page 12. 


Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared: 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
459 Am. Cocoa Butter Co. Chicago Til. 200b? 627 
545 Ballard & Ballard Louisville Ky. 15,000a 708 
681 Upper Canada College Toronto Can 1,000b 877 
784 William Schuff & Co. Louisville Ky. 2 (ca's)} 1005 
785 The Water & Light Plant Tupelo Miss 4,500b 1005 
788 American Varnish Co. Chicago Ill. 1005 
739 Louisvill> Hotel Louisville Ky. 3,500b 1005 
790 Bryant Mfg. Co. Chicago Tu. 200c 1005 
791 R. E. Wathen Louisville Ky. 600,000b 1005 
792 Jos. Schwab Distil. Louisville Ky. 1005 
793 Georgia Ry. & Power Atlanta Ga. 50,000b 1005 
795 Light & Water Plant Cullman Ala. 2,400a 1005 
799 Municipal Light Plant London Ohio 2,000b 1005 
801 Mun. Electric Light Sta. Henderson Ky. 9,000b 1005 
802 The Bay State Ry. Co. Boston Mass 150,000b 1005 
802 The Bay State Ry. Co. Boston Mass 4,000a 1005 
803 Board of Education Jackson Mich 750a 1005 
803 Board of Education Jackson Mich 980b 1005 
805 Light & Water Plant Caldwell Kan. 300b 1005 
811 The City Government Chicago Til. 123,000b 1006 
855 U.S. Engineer Wilmington WN. .; 13,000b 1085 
850 Board of Education Kansas City Mo. 2,900a 1085 
859 Bd. of Con. & Supply Syracuse N.Y 7,000a 1085 
861 Newberry State Hosp. Newberry Mich 6,000b 1085 
885 Lighthouse Inspector Detroit Mich 1086 
892 U.S. Engineers Jacksonville Fla. 7,000 1086 
894 Bd. of Pub. Safety Richmond Ind. 1086 
896 Board of Trustees Indianapolis Ind. 1,500 1086 
903 Board of Education Chi rleston Bi. 145b 1086 


a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. ec Indicates coke. 


1 Per month. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


No. 624—Providence, R. I.— Only three bids were received 
on this contract (p. 795), which provides for furnishing the 
local Board of Education with about 8500 tons of anthracite 
coal, and all of these were rejected and the business re- 
advertised. The new bids were opened at noon, June 16, 
but no advices as to the results have as yet been received. 
Address School Committee, 32 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 

No. 726—New York—Bids on this contract (pp. 916, 955, 
1004, 1084 and 1088), calling for 2700 tons of egg coal for 
the fireboats on the North River and in New York harbor, 


Were reopened on Monday of this week. The bidders and 
prices were: John F. Schmadeke, $6.16 per ton, total bid, 
$16,632; William Farrell & Sons, $6.17 per ton, total bid, 
$16,659. Address Fire Comr. Robert Adamson, Municipal 


Building, New York City. 


+No. 801—Henderson, Ky.—Bids are being advertised for 
on this contract (p. 1005), which provides for furnishing the 
local Municipal Electric Light Station with about 9000 tons 
of slack coal. The old contract was supplied by the People’s 
mines at this place. Address Supt. L. P. Hite, Municipal 
Hlectric Light Station, Henderson, Ky. 


+No. 819—Austin, Tex.—The requirements on this contract 
(p. 1048), which provides for furnishing the state charitable 
institutions with coal, are as follows: 
lump or shaker screen coal; 2400 tons nut coal or nut and 
slack coal mixed; 100 tons of McAlester lump; 420 tons of 
lignite. The bids may be accepted on any or all of these 
tonnages. Bids are to cover the cost of delivery to the 


1660 tons of domestic. 


institutions switch for freight yards, as designated. Deliveries 
are to be as required. Address State Pur. Agt., Geo. Leavy, 
Austin, Tex. 


New Business 


+905—Logan, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received by the 
local Board of Education until July 2, for furnishing approx- 
imately 400 tons of lump coal to be delivered at the various 
school houses during the ensuing school year. Bidders should 
specify what kind of fuel they propose furnishing. Address 
Clk. Herbert R. Harrington, Logan Village School District, 
Logan, Ohio. : 

+No. 906—Eufaula, Ala.—The Water and Light Department 
at this place will be in the market during July or August 
for approximately 2500 tons of Pratt, mine-run coal. The 
usual price is about $2.85 delivered in the bins. Address 
Supt. J. L. Kenny, City of Eufaula Water and Light Dept., 
BHufaula, Ala. 

+No. 907—Juniata, Penn.—The local School Board received 
bids until 6 p.m. June 21, for furnishing the various schools 
with approximately 3800 tons of coal, deliveries to be com- 
pleted by July 20. Analysis are to accompany all bids. Ad- 
dress Secy. J. W. Fleck, Juniata School Board, Juniata, Penn. 


No. 908—Chicago, Ill.—The West Chicago Park Commis- 
sioners received bids until 4 p.m., June 22, for furnishing and 
delivering coal during the fiscal year beginning July 1, ap- 
proximately as follows: 1835 tons of Pocahontas mine-run; 
70 tons of Pocahontas lump; 34 tons of anthracite nut; 438 
tons anthracite range; 5500 tons Indiana or Illinois screen- 
ings. A certified check must accompany all bids. Proposals 
are to be submitted on forms which may be obtained on ap- 
plication. Address West Chicago Park Commissioners, Union 
Park, Chicago, Ill. 

No. 909—McConnelsville, Ohio—Sealed proposals were re- 
ceived by the Board of Education, until 9 a.m., June 19, for 
furnishing the coal requirements of the various buildings of 
Malta Township. Quotations should be made f.o.b. cars, and 
bids will also be received for hauling coal to the schools. 
The successful bidder will be required to give a bond of 
$100. Address Clk. W. S. Conners, Bd. of Edu. Malta Town- 
ship, McConnelsville, Ohio. 


+No. 910—Lincoln, Neb.—The Local Light and Water De- 
partment will be in the market some time during the latter 
part of July for approximately 9600 tons of Pittsburgh (Kan- 
sas) mill and nut coal. The business is done on a.competitive 
basis and the customary price is $3.70 per ton. Address 
James Tyler, City Water & Light Department, Lincoln, Neb. 


No. 911—Cherokee, Iowa—The Independent School Dis- 
trict at this place will receive bids until 7:30 p.m., July 1, 
for furnishing approximately 300 tons of Illinois Standard 
lump coal. Deliveries are to be completed on or before Aug. 
15. Address Secy. William Shardlow, Independent School Dis- 
trict of Cherokee, Cherokee, Towa. 


No. 912—Freeport, Ill. Bids will be received until noon, 
June 30, for furnishing approximately 160 tons of Pocahontas 
coal for the local Court House and Jail. Address H. C. 
Althoff, Board of Supervisors, Stephenson County, Freeport, 
Til. 

+-No. 918—Canonsburg, Penn.—The local School Board re- 
ceived bids until June 21, for furnishing the fuel requirements 
for the ensuing year. Address Secy. George H. Challener, 
Canonsburg, Penn. 


+No. 914—Fort Dodge, Iowa—Bids will be received until 
7 p.m. July 6, for furnishing the several schools of the 
local district with coal for a period of one year. Bids should 
be submitted on lump, mine-run, and steam coal, and an ana- 
lysis of the coal must accompany all bids. Address Acting 
Secy. H. M. Pratt, Bd. of Edu., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

+No. 915—Oakville, Ont.—Sealed bids were received until 
June 21 for furnishing a year’s supply of coal for the county 
buildings of Halton. Address Chn. County Bldg. Com. A. S. 
Forster, Oakville, Ont. 

No. 916—Salem, N. J.—Sealed bids were received until 7 
p.m., June 21, for furnishing the Salem City Water Works at 
Quinton, with coal during the ensuing year. Proposals should 
cover both the coal and cost of delivery at the station. Ad- 
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June 26, 1915 


dress Supt. Charles W. Dunn, City of Salem, Room 6, Dunn 
Bldg., Salem, N. J. 


+No. 917—Springfield, Ohio—The Board of Education at 
this place will be in the market some time during July or 
August for approximately 2500 tons of Hocking lump coal 
which is usually bought at $3.07% per ton. The call for bids 
is advertised and the business usually let to local dealers. 
Address Clk. Wm. H. Holmes, Bd. of Edu., Springfield, Ohio. 


No, 918—Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City Municipal 
Water and Light Department will be in the market some time 
during July or August for approximately 500 tons of lump 
coal and 20,000 tons of mine-run. The business is usually 
closed on Cherokee coal for which $3.45 is paid for lump and 
$2.25 for mine-run. The contract is let on competitive bids. 
The lump coal is used at the City Hall and must be delivered 
in wagons while the mine-run is for use at the water and light 
plant and quotations should be made f.o.b. the plant. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. C. W. Lovelace, Kansas Municipal Water and 
Light Dept., Kansas City, Mo. 


+No. 919—Pontiac, Mich.—The Board of Education received 
bids until 2 p.m., June 22, for supplying approximately 1000 
tons of West Virginia threequarter lump coal and 100 tons 
of anthracite stove and egg sizes. Bids were to include cost 
of delivery’at the schoolhouses during the year ending June 
1. A certified check for $100 must accompany all bids. Ad- 
dress Secy. Elmer R. Webster, Bd. of Edu., Pontiac, Mich. 


+No. 920—Lincoln, Neb.—Sealed proposals were received at 
the Board of Commissioners of the state institutions until 10 
a.m., June 19, to furnish the fuel requirements of the various 
institutions for the fiscal year beginning July 1. About 4500 
tons will be required at the Hospital for the Insane at Hast- 
ings, and 5450 tons at the State Penitentiary. Altogether 
about 32,000 tons of steam coal will be needed. All bids are 
required to be accompanied by a certified check for 5% of the 
amount bid. Address Secy. Leo Matthews, Bd. of Comrs. of 
State Institutions, Lincoln, Neb. 


+No, 921—Rensselaer, Ind.—The county commissioners of 
Jasper County will receive bids until July 6 for furnishing 
400 tons of coal. Address Audr. J. P. Hammond, County Comr. 
Rensselaer, Ind. 


+No. 922—New Orleans, La.—The School Board of this 
place will receive bids about July 1 for furnishing approxi- 
mately 2000 tons of both anthracite and bituminous coal for 
delivery to the 88 school buildings of New Orleans. The gross 
consideration is between $12,000 and $15,000. Specifications 
may be obtained on application. Address Purchasing Agent, 
New Orleans School Board, City Hall Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


+No. 923—Lansing, Mich.—Bids will be received by the 
Michigan School for the Blind until noon, June 29, for furnish- 
ing approximately 1500 tons of three-quarter steam lump coal 
Bids should include cost of delivery in school bins. Address 
Supt. C. E. Holmes, Board of Control, Michigan School for 
the Blind, Lansing, Mich. 


No, 924—Indianapolis, Ind.—Bids will be received until July 
2 for furnishing the school buildings and the poor of Center 
Township with coal during the ensuing fiscal year. All bids 
should include cost of delivery. The bids are wanted on Sul- 
livan No. 6 or Linton No. 4, and on Pocahontas third vein 
mine-run. Address Trustee, John -W. Castor, 311 Saks Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


No. 925—Ionia, Mich.—The Board of Supervisors of Ionia 
County received bids until noon, June 21, for furnishing 200 
tons of Pocahontas lump coal. One-half the deliveries are to 
be made immediately, and the balance during the winter or 
spring. Address Building Committee, Board of Supervisors, 
Tonia County, Ionia, Mich. 


No. 926—Detroit, Mich.—The Police Department of this 
place received bids until 11 a.m. June 22, for furnishing 
approximately 700 tons of anthracite, stove and egg coal, and 
100 tons of chestnut, deliveries to be made during the year 
beginning July 1. Bids should include cost of delivery in the 
bins at the various police stations, and the successful bidder 
will be required to furnish a bond guaranteeing the faithful 
performance of the contract. Address Secy. of Police, Geo. A. 
Walters, Detroit, Mich. 


+No. 927—Shelbyville, Ind.—The county commissioners of 
Shelby County will receive bids until July 6 for supplying 
the court house, jail, orphans home, and county farm with 
coal during the ensuing year. Address Audr. F. W. Flagel, 
County Comr., Shelbyville, Ind. 


No. 928S—Quiney, Tll—The Board of Education at this 
place usually contracts some time during July or August for 
their annual requirements of coal. The price on the current 
contract was $2.84 for 4-in. screened lump. The call for bids 
is not advertised in the papers. Address Business Mgr. Clyde 
L. Sears, Bd. of Edu., Quincy, Ill. 
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+No. 929—New Orleans, La.— Sealed proposals were re- 
ceived until June 21, for furnishing the Charity Hospital at 
this place with its annual requirements of bituminous and 
anthracite coal. Address Hon. Chas. A. Farwell, Charity Hos- 
pital, New Orleans, La. 


+No. 930—East St. Louis, I1l.—The Board of Education 
here contracts either in July or August for their annual re- 
quirements of coal amounting to, approximately, 2800 tons. 
Bituminous lump is ordinarily used, and the current contract 
is being filled at $1.59% per ton. The call for bids is ad- 
vertised. Address, Board of Education, East St. Louis, Il. 


+No. 931—Sharon, Penn.—The School Board at this place 
will receive bids until noon, July 6, for furnishing the local 
schools with coal for the school year beginning Sept. 8. 
Three-quarter inch coal is required. Address Secy. W. White- 
head, Sharon School Bd., Sharon, Penn. 


+No. 932—Memphis, Tenn.—The Board of Education here 
contracts some time during the summer for their annual 
fuel requirements amounting to about 2500 tons of pea, slack, 
nut and mine-run coal. The usual price is about $2.50 per ton. 
The call for bids is advertised. Address E. S. Conser, Bd. of 
Edu., 876 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


No, 933—New York—We are informed on reliable authority 
that the Board of Education will soon request bids for 
furnishing and delivering 18,009 tons of Buckwheat No. 3, and 
6000 tons of semibituminous coal. Official announcement has 
not yet been made, or any specific dates set for opening the 
bids. Address Supt. of Supplies, Patrick E. Jones, Bd. of Edu., 
Park Ave. and 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


+-No. 934—Worcester, Mass.—Sealed bids will be received 
until noon, June 28, for furnishing and delivering 3879 tons 
of anthracite, and 7779 tons of bituminous to various public 
buildings. A satisfactory bond will be required guaranteeing 
the faithful performance of the contract. Address Supt. of 
Public Buildings, Geo. C. Halcott, Room 35, City. Hall, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


+No. 935—New York, N. Y¥Y.—The Department of Docks and 
Ferries will receive bids until noon, July 2, for furnishing 
2000 tons of Buckwheat No. 2. For previous purchases by this 
department see contract No. 49, p. 149, and No. 373, p. 567. 
Complete details may be had on application. Address Comr. 
of Docks, R. A. C. Smith, Pier A, Foot of Battery Place, North 
River, New York, N. Y. 


+FNo. 936—Springfield, Mass.—Sealed bids will be received 
until 10 a.m., June 30, for furnishing the House of Correction, 
Court House, Hall of Records and Training School with coal 
as follows: Bituminous, 1200 tons; anthracite egg, 80 tons; 
nut, 10 tons; stove, 30 tons. Address Asst. Clk. Chas. M. 
Calhoun, Bd. of County Comrs., Springfield, Mass. 


+No. 937—Amsterdam, N. Y.—Bids will be received until 
1 p.m., June 28, for furnishing the local Public Schools with 
approximately 900 tons of anthracite grate, egg, stove, chest- 
nut, and pea coal. Bids are to cover cost of delivery in the 
bins of the several school buildings. Address Clk. Leslie L. 
Bebb, Bd. of Edu., High School Bldg., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


+No. 938—Owensboro, Ky.—Bids will be received until 
June 28 for furnishing the local public schools with 18,000 
bu. of lump or mine-run coal. Deliveries are to be made at 
Bon Harbor or by rail. Address George H. Cox, Owensboro 
Public Schools, Owensboro, Ky. 

No. 939—Richmond, Mo.—The Missouri Gas & Electric 
Service Co. at this place is requesting bids for furnishing 
their fuel requirements during the fiscal year beginning July 
1. Clean coal for steaming purposes is required, and bids 
should include cost of delivery in the bin at the power house. 
The successful bidder will be required to furnish a bond 
guaranteeing the fulfillment of the contract. Address Mis- 
souri Gas & Electric Service Co., Richmond, Mo. 

+No. 940—Rochester, Penn.—The school district of this 
place will receive proposals until July 1 for furnishing and 
delivering 4000 bu. of Pittsburgh lump coal to the various 
school buildings during the ensuing year. Address Secy. 
Geo. H. Karcher, Rochester School District, Rochester, Penn. 

+No. 941—Helena, Mont.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until June 26 for furnishing their coal 
requirements during the ensuing year, which are approxi- 
mately as follows: Mine-run, 600 tons; No. 2 nut, 600 tons; 
lump, 50 tons; also an alternative bid on 500 tons of forkings 
Deliveries are to be made at the various school buildings dur¢ 
ing the year beginning Sept. 1. Address Clk. Thos. E. Good- 
win, Bd. of Trustees, Room 40, Bailey Block, Helena, Mont. 

No, 942—Lafayette, La.—Bids will be received by the South- 
western Louisiana Industrial Institute, until July 1, for fur- 
nishing 800 tons of coal. Bidders should submit official B.t.u. 
tests of their coal. Address Southwestern Industrial Insti- 
tute, Lafayette, La. 
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Contracts Awarded 


No. 208S—St. Peter, Minn.—This contract (p. 400), which 
provides for furnishing the local City Government with be- 
tween 1200 and 1400 tons of coal has been awarded to the 
Purity Coal Co. on range coal at $1.30 per ton f.o.b. cars at 
the mine. Address Supt. F. N. Wilson, St. Peter BHleciric 
Light & Water Works, St. Peter, Minn. 


+No. 360—Chicago, Ill.—This contract (p. 566), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Acme Steel Goods Co. with its supply 
during the ensuing year, has been awarded to the Paradise 
Coal Co., of Du Quoin, Ill., on its 2-in. screenings. Address 
Pur, Agt. H. H. Onstott, Acme Steel Goods Co., 2834 Archer 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


No, 511—Dayton, Ohio—This contract (pp. 665, 748). which 
provides for furnishing the National Soldiers’ Home with 
about 23,000 tons of coal during the ensuing year has been 
awarded to E. A. Cole & Co. at $2.49 per ton for West Vir- 
ginia lump. Address Treas. W. H. Ortt, National Military 
Home, Dayton, Ohio. 


#No. 585—Washington, D, C.—The anthracite awards on 
this contract (pp. 749, 875, 1084), which provides for furnish- 
ing coal for various of the Government buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, were as follows: 


Butler Building J. Edward Chapman Furnace P. & R. $5.69 
Medical Museum J. Maury Dove Co. Furnace P. & R. ate 
Lemon Building J. Maury Dove Co. Egg IPecrke 6.29 
Ford’s Theatre Commercial Coal Co. Stove Mammoth 6.57 
Départment of Justice J. Maury Dove Co. Egg P.& R. 6.30 
Civil Service Commission J. Maury Dove Co. Egg Vee accel am 6.35 
Geological Survey L. Edward Chapman Furnace P. & R. 5.94 
Weather Bureau J. Edward Chapman Furnace P. & R. 5.68 
Department of Commerce J. Edward Chapman Furnace P. & R. 5.68 
Coast & Geodetic Survey J. Edward Chapman Furnace P. & R. 5.60 
Bureau of Fisheries J. Maury Dove Co. Egg racer, 6.15 
Executive Mansions W. H. Marlow Furnace P. & R. 5.95 
Executive Office Building W. W. Griffith Furnace P. & R. 5.95 
Greenhouses J. Maury Dove Co. Furnace P. & R. 5.68 
Washington Monument J. Maury Dove Co. Egg P.& R. 6.08 
Navy Annex J. Edward Chapman Furnace P. & R. 5.73 
Soldier’s Home J. Edward Chapman Stove Pals 6.74 
Soldier’s Home J. Edward Chapman Furnace P. & R. 5.84 
Botanic Garden’s Commercial Coal Co. Furnace Mammoth 5.64 


No awards have as yet been made for the Hospital for the 
Insane and for the Government Printing Office. Address Act- 
ing Secy. of the Treasury Byron R. Newton, General Supply 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 


yNo. 617—Kalamazoo, Mich.—This contract (p. 795), which 
provides for furnishing the local city government with its 
coal supply during the ensuing year, has been awarded to 
Samuel Buurma, on nut, pea and slack coal, at $2.44 per ton 
for deliveries made before Aug. 1, and $2.54 per ton there- 
after. The cost includes shoveling in the bin. Address City 
Clk., C. L. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


#+No. 659 — Philadelphia, Penn.— This contract (pp. 836, 
1050), which provides for furnishing the Lighthouse Depart- 
ment with coal has had further awards made in addition tv 
those listed last week as follows: Pennsylwania Coal & 
Coke Corp., bituminous, $2.60 per ton for delivery at Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Charles Warner Co., for same delivery anthracite 
stove $5.90 and nut $6.05. Address Inspector T. J. Rout, 4th 
Lighthouse Dist., Philadelphia, Penn. 





+No. 802—Boston, Mass.—This contract (pp. 1005, 1085), 
which provides for furnishing the Bay State Street Ry. with 
about 155,000 tons of steam coal has been awarded to the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., on 95,000 tons of Jenner coal for delivery 
at Quincy, Lynn, and Chelsea, Mass., and Newport and Ports- 
mouth, R. I. and the balance, about 61,000 tons to the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. on New River coal to be delivered 
at Beverly, Mass., and Mystic Wharf, Boston. Address A. 
P. Emmons, Bay State Ry. Co., &4 State St., Boston, Mass. 


+No. 803—Jackson, Mich.—‘7his contract (p. 1005), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
about 1700 tons of coal has been awarded to Collins, Hahn & 
Dalziel on the following basis delivered in bin: Anthracite 
$7.75; Pocahontas lump $5; West Virginia splint 1% in. lump 
$2.80; Hocking nut $2.80. This compares with last year’s 
prices as follows: Anthracite $7.75; Pocahontas $5; West Vir- 
ginia splint $3. Address Supt. Bldg., J. F. Forward, Bd. of 
Edu. 331 Ten Eyck St., Jackson, Mich. 


+No. 80S—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 1006), 
which provides for furnishing the Bureau of Charities with 
coal during July, August and September, was awarded as fol- 
lows: Dexter & Carpenter, 1730 tons of gas coal at $2.68; 
Charles S. Sale, 125 tons of pea coal at $3.95; Rogers-Corr 
Coal Co., 300 tons of stove coal at $5.89. Address Dir. Herman 
Loeb, Bureau of Charities, Room 312, City Hall, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 
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Contract Notes 


Winona, Minn.—The Western Elevator Co. was awarded 
the contract for supplying coal to all the schools next sea- 
son. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—Geo. B. Newton Coal Co., received the 
award for delivery of white ash buckwheat to the Eastern 
Penitentiary, at $2.76, and the Rogers-Corr Coal Co., have re- 
ceived from Girard College the award of 9100 tons of the 


* same kind and size of coal at $2.30. 


Stearns, Ky.—Thirty cars of block coal, consigned to To- 
ledo, Ohio, for the Lake trade, have been shipped from here 
by the Stearns Co. This is the first consignment of a con- 
tract calling for ninety cars to be delivered in a short time. 
The mines are operating to capacity on this order. 


Boston, Mass.—One of the curious features of the local 
bunkering situation is that most of the transatlantic steam- 
ers lately arriving have been coaled to capacity on the other 
side and their requirements here are little or nothing; and 
this in spite of the high prices that prevail over there. 


Boston, Mass.—A power-house contract placed this weels 
was divided between New River and a Somerset County 
(Penn.) coal, the larger tonnage to the latter. This is not 
exceptional on this particulary contract but is shows that 
Pennsylvania coals are active ccmpetitors in this market. 


+#St. Paul, Minn.—The city purchasing committee last week 
opened bids on 17,000 tons of various grades of coal. The 
People’s Coal & Ice Company was the lowest bidder on one 
grade of coal at $4.50 a ton. There were twelve bidders. The 
bids have been tabulated and referred to the various depart- 
ments for advice. 





Columbus, Ohio—The Hatton-Brown Coal Co., has secured 
a contract to furnish 100,000 tons of coal to the Atlantic Coast 
line. The supply of fuel for the company is secured from a 
number of operators, but the Hatton-Brown Co., was lucky 
in getting the largest tonnage of any operator on the Norfolk 
& Western. 


Hudson, Mass.—The Mottoquottoc Worsted Co. at this place 
consumes about 1000 tons of bituminous coal per annum. It 
seldom contracts but makes its purchases in 300-ton lots 
which is the amount they have storage capacity for. De- 
liveries are made by rail. Address J. H. Hancock, Motto- 
quottoc Worsted Co., Cherry St., Hudson, Mass. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—The condition of the anthracite mar- 
ket was clearly reflected at the recent convention of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Coal Men’s Association, at Wilmington, 
Del., where, before over 900 retail men, President Tattersal, 
in his speech of acceptance of office, stated that no coal 
dealer could be considered a good business man who pur- 
chased coal at any figure in excess of the April circular. 


Birmingham—Contracts totaling at least 1,000,000 tons of 
steam coal have been closed here recently. The Seaboard 
Airline contracted for 335,000 tons distributed as follows: 
Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 200,000 tons for the Florida 
Division; The Alabama Co., 120,000 tons for the Birmingham 
Division and the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., 15,000 tons for 
the Montgomery Division. Among other contracts was one 
for the Southern Ry. amounting to 500,000 tons. No announce- 
ment has yet been made as to the division of this order. 


° o 
Foreign 
Philadelphia, Penn.—Bituminous interests here have re- 
cently been in touch with Walter L. Webb who it is under- 
stood is representing various Jtalian interests in the purchase 
of coal and pig iron. It is stated on good authority that he 


expects to place orders for coal amounting to not less than 
100,000 tons. 


Insular Possessions—An American consular officer in one 
of the insular possessions reports that a business man in his 
district desires to purchase 500 tons of the best grade of 
American steaming coal. Shipments are to be by sailing 
vessel, the consignee to pay all expenses of the vessel while 
in the foreign port, as well as the costs of unloading. Prices 
should be made c.i.f. destination. The man states that he 
requires one shipment per annum of 500 tons of coal. 


Amsterdam, Netherland—Press reports are to the effect 
that the American Consul at this place states that the Neder- 
land Steamship Co., plying between Amsterdam and the Dutch 
East Indies proposes sending some of these vessels to Amer- 
ican ports for coal. It is staled that the coal will be used 
both on its own steamers and those of the Holland-Amer- 
ican line, which formerly coaled at Rotterdam. Holland im- 
ports from Germany and Great Britain have become too un- 
certain to be relied upon. 
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The Advantage of Replacing Mules with 
Jeffrey Storage Battery Locomotives— 


The Jeffrey Storage Battery Locomotive is rapidly replacing men and 
mules where grades are not too steep or hauls excessively long. 


The above photograph shows a 6-ton 
storage battery locomotive hauling 
coal from room in the mines of the 
Vandalia Coal Mining Co., Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Excellent results 
are being obtained from these loco- 
motives while in other mines Jeffrey 
Storage Battery Locomotives as light 
as 23 tons are rapidly replacing 
other means of transportation. The 
above installation is well described 
in Bulletin 122-12. It will gladly be 
sent on request. 


Here are a few of the advantages 
which Jeffrey Storage Battery Loco- 
motives offer you: 


The locomotive is self-contained and 
will go anywhere that track is laid. 
Cost of feeder, trolley wires, bonding 
and flexible cables is eliminated. 
One man is all that is necessary to 
operate the locomotive and handle the 
cars. 


A 3 to 5-ton locomotive will replace 


3 or 4 mules with their attendant up- 
keep. 


Have you a copy of Bulletin 117-12 describing the complete 


line of Jeffrey Mine Locomotives? 


Sent free on request. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 North Fourth St., Columbus, 0. 





New York 

Boston 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Birmingham 
Denver 


Montreal 


6-26-15 


eo 
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You Get the Edison Electric Safety Mine Lamp 
COMPLETELY APPROVED 


Bureau of Mines American Museum of Safety Exposition of Safety 
First Approval under Awarded the Rathenau Gold Medal for . Awarded the Grand Prize at 
Schedule 6A for Safety and “the best device or process in the electrical the First International Ex- 
for Practicability in General industry for safeguarding industrial life position of Safety and Sani- 
Service. and health.” . tation. 


Mines using Storage Battery Locomotives are familiar with the Ruggedness, Light W eight and 
Strength of the Edison Storage Battery and its remarkably long life under the severest operating 
conditions. The same type of Nickel and Iron Elements with Non-acid (Potash) Electrolyte is 
used in the Edison Mine Lamp Batteries. 


ane deme ced ene We OC * 0% 


Some Exclusive Advantages of the Edison Portable Mine Lamp 


1. Non-rusting, light, strong and durable monel-metal carrying case. 2. Battery elements in 
unbreakable steel containers. 3. Batteries may be left standing idle charged or discharged, 
may be charged at any time irrespective of conditions of charge remaining, may be short cir- 
cuited, overcharged indefinitely and charged in a reverse direction without injury. 4. There is 
no acid to injure person or clothing. 5. No corrosive or obnoxious fumes given off when charging. 









Write for 
Information 












Edison orage Battery Company | 
Factory and “Maim§@fhce,.OrangeN™ J. 
DISTRIBUTORS. 1 i 
New York Washington Los Angeles 


Boston Cleveland Portland, xe) Cc. 





Chicago San Francisco Sé 


Fa 
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Next Year? 


This year the ball bearings in your locomo- 
tives are O. K. 


But next year—what about it? Do you know 
what is going to happen next year or the year 
after that to the bearings which run so well 
now ? 


There is no way of predicting from the looks 
of the bearings. The only basis of prediction 
is the service of Hess-Bright ball bearings in 
the past, on mine locomotives. 


Severe try-outs show that HESS- BRIGHTS 
stand up under this duty. 


Why not get the bearings which will perma- 
nently eliminate ball bearing troubles—HESS- 
BRIGHT. 





HESS-BRIGHTS cost more, 
but your builder equips with 
them if you specify “‘H.B.” 


The Hess-Bright-Mfs. Co. 






hi BALL BEARINGS 


Patented 


HESS- BRIGHT 





Front St. and Erie Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


i 
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Take it point for point—Finish—Material 


Non- 


—Workmanship—and you will find the 


Cloggable Baldwin compares more than favorably 
with any of the other carbide lamps. 


urner 


Now add to the above, the advantages of our Non-Cloggable 
Burner—Rigid Removable Reflector —Never Failing Sparker 
Lighter, and most important of all—The Patented Automatic 
Water-Feed and you have a combination which puts the 














as far ahead of other carbide lamps, as they are ahead of oil 


lamps and candles. 


Our New Brass Burner cannot break and it will not clog. Air 
is drawn in through the slots—this air prevents carbonization. 
The burner screws on; use a screw driver, coin or miners’ check to 
take the burner off or put on a new one just as you would an 
ordinary screw. No white-lead, grease or soap needed to make a 
gas-tight joint. 

The Reflector is Removable, the burner holds it on. It is 
strongly braced at the back by a stamped brass reinforcing shell 
—this holds it as rigidly as though soldered, still it’s easily taken 
off. This gives the user the choice of other sizes and shapes and 
also makes it possible to renew the reflector should it become 
damaged. 


Every Baldwin is sold with the positive money-back guarantee, unless the lamp is per- 


fectly satisfactory, we do net expect you to pay for it. 


Try This Lamp for 30 Days—at Our Expense 


Send me a Baldwin Carbide Lamp for 30 days’ use—at the end of the trial period, I will either 


send you $1.00 or return the lamp. 


Namie of: Min@ie.c...545- one ce oe ee 
Address... . 


City. State. 


96 Centre St. 


BRANCHES: 268A Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The Sparker Lighter works every time; as the burner rides 
close to the surface of the reflector, the spark from the lighter can 
come directly in contact with the escaping gas and ignite it— 
there is never a miss. 


The Patented Automatic Water-Feed regulates the water 
supply—there is never any fussing with valves or regulating 
screws as the feed is unerring in its action and economical in the 
use of carbide. A single movement of the raking wire once or 
twice during the life of a charge is all the attention this lamp 


requires. 

igid 
emovable 
eflector 


John Simmons Co. 
New York 


140 Bleury St., Montreal, Can. 
Dooley Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Your Air Compressor is just as 
Efficient as its valves—And No More 


Any competent builder can supply a good compressor frame and running gear if 
he embodies in his costs the right design, materials and workmanship. You will 
find in our class PF-2 Compressor more good features than are combined in any 
other compressor. But the one feature that places this compressor in a class by 
itself is the 


LAIDLAW FEATHER VALVE 


(Patented) 


“The Solution of Air Compressor Valve Troubles”’ 


In this valve is combined Simplicity, Lightness, Flexibility, Quietness, Dura- 
bility and Unequalled Efficiency. 


The valves are thin strips of non-corrosive steel alloy. ‘These very flexible strips 
seat tightly on ground face-slotted seats, and in opening, flex against slotted guards 
curved to permit proper openings for the passage of air; the ends remaining in con- 
tact with the seat at all times. 


The valve closes by contact, not by impact. The only automatic valve whose 
area through valve lift is equal to area through seat. 


Bulletin L,-530-73 tells the story. Write for it. 


INTERNATIONAL STEAM PUMP COMPANY 


Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Plant 
115 Broadway, New York Works: Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bhee NO He ub f Crs 
Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Denver Detroit El Paso Houston Joplin 
Kansas City Los Angeles Louisville New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Salt Lake City 
San Francisco Seattle Scranton St. Paul 


1.200.8 











The “‘Little Tugger’’ Hoist 
Is Now Automatically Oiled 


This hoist for hoisting and handling work in and about 
the mine already possessed many advantageous features 
not to be found in any similar tool. 


In spite of this leadership the Company’s engineers 

sought for still further inprovement. ‘The result was the 

design of an automaticlubrication system, simple, econom- 

; The “Little Tugger” Hoist can be furnished ical and independent of attention, insuring long life to 
for operation by steam cr air. wearing parts and a decided elimination of friction. 
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The “Little Tugger” is compact, easily set up and op- 
erated and will soon pay for itself in the saving which 
it effects handling drills, mountings, timbers and ma- 
terial in the mine. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


NEW YORK Offices the World Over LONDON 


10-LH. 


Shall we send 
Bulletin No. 4033? 


> eet * oe 








J. C. Stine Patented Disc Fans 


EFFICIENT % DURABLE 
FORCES OR EXHAUSTS 


WITHOUT DOORS Anew bulle- 
tin No. 21 is 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE Pea d y f of 
eee distribution. 
ae It shows the 
TXeaurmenoron «= CU WONderful 
savingin 

electric cur- 

rent by use 

of this new 


type. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Driven with two-speed induction motor. 9 sizes ready for 
delivery. 

We also make these fans direct connected to self-starting 
direct current motors in 10 sizes. Bulletin 18 gives com- 
plete information. 

We make 17 sizes incline plane machinery. The most com- 
plete line in the country. Bulletin No. 20 tells about them. 


What do you think of this pump? 


You will need it. The 
interesting illustrated trea- 
tise on Mine Ventilation 
with Canton Automatic 
Trap Doors and Signals. 


It is our 60-gallon size for dips, sumps 
and general mine work. Strong, 
economical and reliable. Bulletin 22. 


Every mine owner, man- 
ager and superintendent 
should have a copy of this 
book. Just send us your 
name and address. A free 
copy will be forwarded to J 
you immediately. 


J. C. Stine 
Company 
Tyrone, Penna. 


The American Mine Door 
Company, Canton,Qhio 
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More Belting Service 


HE selection and proper applica- 


Less Expense tion of the right lubricant will al- 
most entirely eliminate deprecia- 
RIOR to thirty- tion in any machinery. In mine car 
six years ago equipment, there is a tremendous oppor- 
leather belting tunity for saving in this direction— 
set the standards of 
the scrap heap of wheels and axles, most 
price for proper belt 
service. of them burned or worn out through poor 
At that time GandySHitane lubrication, is a familiar sight. 
ed Cotton Duck Belting : 
Gras first’ cade: The services of our experts are at the 
Today, after thirty-six command of mining companies without 
years of experience with o 
Gandy Belt, thousands of charge. 
users testify that Gandy 
does the work equally as 








well at about 1/3 the cost 
of leather belting, and at much less than rubber 
belting. 
“Gandy” has set a new standard for belt expense. 
Do you know what Gandy can do in your plant? - 
If not 36 years of success warrants your investigat- 
ing. 





Samples and name of nearest 
distributor on request. 


The Gandy Belting Company QB 
734 Main St., Baltimore, Md. G R E S E 
New York Office, 36 Warren Street So mine CO? woheoly 


Number 119 Keystone Grease is not 
TU affected by heat or cold. Lt won't 
thin out in hot weather nor thicken in 
cold but remains the same the year 
around and affords perfect lubrica- 
tion every day. 

















1 


One filling of the wheels will last 
from three to six months,—oftea 
longer. 


We'll make it easy for you to try 
it. Write us. 





Mr. Mine Operator 


It will pay you to investigate tne 
steel apron 


Long Reach MANIERRE Loader 


It loads large lump coal 


Without Breakage 


The above is a drawing of a typical mine in- 


Applying No. 119 Keystone Grease with a Keystone Grease 
Gun, which is supplied with the first order. The gun is made 
from heavy seamless steel tubing, with a tapered drawn 
brass nozzle, which can be cut to fit any opening. 


Keystone Lubricating Company 


stallation. It is in successful operation, as is ded York Executive O ffices and Works: ee Orleans 
: a / : : e aT ine oston . . ot. Louis 
every Manierre. Bulletin 405 tells of other Ae pa Philadelphia, Pa. Tito 
typical installations. . Chieago “ f ; San Francisco 
Savannah Established 1884 Minneapolis 
a . . © Gene y xan O e an Jare se, Marchester, E d 
Manierre Engineering & Machinery Co. eneral European Office and Warehouse, Manchester, Eng 
“Six firms use thirty-one Manierres.” 202 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


VOTE ENENEAUAU OLEAN ACA ANAN EEA EERE ene A sen Ly See Lomo eee 


U0 
TTTTTTTAUATUTTINUTTTTTETTOTTATTTETTUTIUTILIILUITUIUL UT TTOUUIULIUUEL TELL CP Ce 
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HE G-E MINERS’ LAMP is practical as well as safe. 
It is light in weight, convenient in size and efficient. 


The small, compact, sturdy cap lamp weighs less than 
four ounces and throws an evenly-diffused light through a solid 
angle of 130 degrees. 


The strongly-constructed cable is amply long to avoid con- 
stricting the wearer’s movements. It is protected against 
sharp bends at either end by flexible armor. 


The battery is a non-spillable, lead plate storage type weigh- 
ing about three pounds and of a size convenient for attaching 
to the miner’s belt. 


The construction of the outfit makes it absolutely safe for 
use in the presence of explosive gases. Even if the lamp 
is shattered as the result of an accident, to the wearer, there is 
no afterglow to ignite the most inflammable gas. 


Ask our nearest office about this Lamp. 


General Electric Company 


ere Ga. ebedeer, aoe Minneapolis, Minn. eee oh ee 2 
3altimore, Md. ayton, Ohio . Nashville, Tenn. Salt Lake City, Uta 
pte re Ala, oan ea General Office - Schenectady, N.Y. New Bere: “is Peg La Cal. 
oston, Mass. es Moines, Iowa New Orleans, La. t. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE New York, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. Elmira, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. Erie, Pa. Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. 
Charlotte, N. C. Fort Wayne, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
pecs Tenn. ats haber ites Kansas City, Mo. Louisville, Ky. tee ge tle Sa ee ean Ye 
hicago, Il. ndianapolis, Ind. 4 <a ‘ Portland, Ore. oledo, io 
Cincinnati, Ohio Jacksonville, Fla. Knoxville, ,4.enn. pPopDIe, Tenn. Providence, R. I. Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio Joplin, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. Milwaukee, Wis. Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 


For Michigan business refer to General Electric Company of Michigan, Detroit, Mich. 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, 
Fl] Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 5427 
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Fairmont Steel Mine Ties 


Mr. Jenkins, the Superintendent of the 
Marshall Coal Company, is an enthusiastic 
user of Fairmont Steel Mine Ties. We 
recently received the following statement 
from him: 


“The ties were in sulphur water for 
more than two years and so far as I can 
see it has caused no material damage. 


“T find in using these ties in room work 
that it saves considerable time and money 


for the reason that we have no trouble in 
keeping cars on the track.” 


Mr. Jenkins also speaks of the time 
saved in laying track and the greater fa- 
cility in working low coal. 


Why not ask us to put you in touch 
with some other users for direct inquiry, 
if you are interested in realizing large 
savings on your track equipment? Write. 


FAIRMONT 


Double Acting Electric Driven Force Pumps 


Borderland, W. Va., 
March 7, 1914. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Company, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Gentlemen: 

We have yours of the 5th and beg to advise that we have 
several of your mine pumps in operation, and so far we have 
been to no expense with these pumps with the exception of 
a few leather crimps and an extra set of valves. 

These pumps are started early in the morning, to pump 
out the various places, and as one man looks after all of the 
pumps in that mine he throws in his switch and goes on 
about his business. If the sump is pumped dry all well and 
good. The pump may continue to run until the man comes 
back, and, if, in the meantime any water appears, it immedi- 
ately pumps it out as soon as it covers the foot valve. In 
other words, about all the attention they get is a little oil 
or grease every now and then on the gears. 

I wish to state further that as soon as we are in need of ad- 
ditional pumps we expect to use this pattern, and when we 
have to renew some of our old pumps we expect to put in 
this style in case you make it belt driven, which would en- 
able us to use the motors we have on hand. 

We cheerfully recommend this pump to any mine opera- 
tion needing this style or size. 

Yours very truly, 
BORDERLAND COAL COMPANY, 
(signed) L. E. Armentrout, 
Manager. 


Write for interesting cat- 
alog giving full particulars 
of the complete line of 
Fairmont Coal Mine 
Equipments. 


Read the letter opposite. It’s typical 
of what every user has to say concern- 
ing these remarkable portable pumps 
that can be taken to any part of the 
mine and left to operate without an 
attendant. The cylinders and valves 

are made from a special 
acid-resisting bronze. 
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ssimecd Ads 


Positions Wanted, 3 cents a word, minimum charge 50c. an insertion in advance 
Positions Open, (Civil Service Examinations), Employment Agencies (Labor 
Bureaus), Business Opportunities, Wanted (Agents and Salesmen—Contract 
Work), Miscellaneous (iducational—Books), For Sale, 5 cents a word, mini- 
num charge, $1.00 an insertion. 

Count four words for keyed address care of New York; 
Abbreviated words or symbols count as full wor Gs. 


Copy should reach us not later than Saturday noon for ensuing week's issue. 
Answers addressed to our care Tenth Ave. at Thirty-sixth Street, New York or 
1144 Monadnock Block, Chicago, will be forwarded (excepting circulars or 
Similar literature). 

No information given by us regarding keyed advertiser's name or address. 

Original letters of recommendation or other papers of value should not be in- 
closed to unknown correspondents. Send copies. 

CA 


Advertisements cailing for bids, $3.60 an inch per insertion. 





five for Chicago. 
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PT CCC 


POSITIONS OPEN 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—First-class traveling salesman, 
thoroughly familiar with the safety lamp trade. Apply, stat- 
ing age, experience, salary required and when could take up 
duties. P. 426, Coal Age. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


COAL STRIPPING SUPERINTENDENT; five years’ experi- 
ence revolving steam shovels, built and operated two strip- 
ping plants; thoroughly familiar with latest installations, 
plans and machinery for the most economical handling of this 
class of work; 15 years general contracting. P. W. 419, Coal 
Age, Chicago. 


COAL COMPANIES needing general qualified electrician 
and mechanic, armature winding, construction and mainte- 
nances. FP. W. 423, Coal Age. 


OFFICE CLERK, eight years’ experience in coal office in 
typewriting and general office work. P. W. 422, Coal Age. 


CHIEF ELECTRICIAN AND MECHANIC, 15 years’ experi- 
ence all kinds mechanical and electrical mining equipment, 
desires responsible position. P. W. 421, Coal Age. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR MINE MANAGER in coal 


mines; age 48 years; 12 years’ experience aS manager; can 
handle gas, soft roof or water; reference. P. W. 425, Coal 


Age, Chicago. 
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CONTRACTS TO BE LET 
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Bids received until June 29, 1915. 


Coal Supply 


Lansing, Mich. 
The Michigan School for the Blind will receive bids until 
noon, June 29th, for supplying the School with 1500 tons 
more or less of % Steam Lump Coal, weighed on the School 
scales and delivered in school bins, deliveries to be made so 
the school will not be hampered. Bidders must state whether 
the coal they propose to furnish is mined in Michigan and 
give the minimum B.t.u. value. Bids must be addressed to 
the Board of Control, Michigan School for the Blind, placed 

in sealed envelope and addressed to 
SUPERINTENDENT C. E. HOLMES, 
Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing, Mich. 


& 


Bids received until July 13, 1915. 


To Coal Bidders 


Ionia, Mich. 

Bidders are invited to present sealed proposals to furnish 
supply of coal for one year ending June 30, 1916, to the Ionia 
State Hospital, Ionia, Michigan, and mark same “Proposals 
for Coal’ and address to Dr. R. H. Haskell, Medical Superin- 
tendent, Ionia, Michigan, where they will be opened by the 
Board of Trustees, Tuesday, July 13, 1915. The coal is to be 
bituminous nut and slack (size of screen used must be speci- 
fied), and furnished in such quantities as the Medical Super- 
intendent may from time to time direct; two thousand five 
hundred tons in all, more or less. Bids must give name and 
place of mines from which coal is to be furnished and be 
accompanied by a chemical analysis and show the number of 
British Thermal Units guaranteed and the percentage of ash. 
The price is to be for the coal delivered f.o.b. cars on the 
Ionia State Hospital unloading tracks and shipments made 
in flat bottom cars, The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids. 

The bidder to whom award is made will be required to 
furnish surety company bond in the sum of One Thousand 
Dollars for the faithful performance of all the provisions of 
the contract. 
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For Sale 
Second Hand Equipment 


Rates: Less than 4 insertions 55 cents per line—4 to 11 insertions 50 
cents per line—12 or more insertions 45 cents per line. 
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ADVERTISERS’ NAMES are abbreviated in most of these 
items. Complete names and addresses are as follows: 
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NEW RIVER Co., The, Macdonald, W. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 

Steam driven, 3 Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon duplex 2 stage and 
5 Norwalk tandem 2 stage.-—NIEW RIVER. 
COAL CUTTERS 


2—C, E. 6 and 2 C. HE. 7 R. & P. Sullivan cutters, 250 volts, 
6’ 3” bars, 42” gauge; condition Al; delivery July 1st—DARBY 
COAL MINING CoO., Darbyville, Virginia. 


FANS 


Ventilating from 18x7 down to 10x4, d.c. to steam engines 
Clifford, Capell, Robinson and Bullock.—NEW RIVER. 


GENERATING UNITS 


Generator sets direct current, 250 volt and 550 volt, direct 
connected and belted, capacities up to 250 kw.—NEW RIVER. 


HAULAGE ENGINES 


Tail rope and endless rope haulage engines.—NEW RIVER. 


MINE HOISTS 


12 hoists from 14x20 to 24x48 in excellent condition and 
practically as good as new; makers, Vulcan, Lane & Bodley 
and Robinson.—NEW RIVER. 


MINING MACHINES 


Sullivan longwall, equipped with two 7x7 air engines, 
gage 40”, feed chain x65’. In first-class condition and as 
good as new. Immediate delivery.—-NEW RIVER. 


PUMPS 


High head. General service and boiler feed.—NEW RIVIR. 


RAILS 


About 100 ton 60 1b. relaying rail in good condition; price 
$18 per gross ton.—WICKES BROS., Jersey City, N. J. 


Va. 
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Mine Contract Work 


of all kinds, including Shaft Sinking, Steel, Wood 
and Concrete Construction and Machinery Erec- 
tion. Reasonable terms. Full details on request. 


Write me today. 
Jenkins Arcade 


F ° D e B u f f um Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HANS OLSON, Pres. JNO. A. FISHER, Sec’y. 


Punxsutawney Drilling and 
Contracting Company 
DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty. 
Weber Bids. PUNXSUTAWNEY. PA. 
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COALS for BUNKER and EXPORT 


New River Smokeless 
South Fork Miller Vein 


and 
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Somerset County Smokeless 





Vernon Metal & Produce Co., Inc. 
HUGH L. KIRBY, MGR. 


Coal Department 


90 West Street, New York City 


Phone Rector 4567—Cable address FREELOU, NEW YORK 
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S NSULATING-TAPE 
Ny r WILL NOT VULCANIZE NG 


G) . Contains no RUBBER. | 


=i. WATER ACIDS ALKAL! PROOF. | ~ 
©), ADNERED CLOSELY: NO LOOSE ENDS. <D 


INSULATING-TAPE Cie C= 


for wrapping your mine cables, insures thorough protection 

against abrasion, moisture and acids. Has no peer in insulat- 

ing and adhesive properties. Does not dry out or deteriorate. 

Especially adapted for the coal mine. Sold in 1 lb., 3-lb. and 

#-lb. rolls, each wrapped individually and bearing the label 

shown in the illustration. Accept no other. Beware of imi- : 

tations. There’s no extra packing charge on j-lb. rolls. Write for Booklet today. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Manufacturers of Special Paints for Special Purposes. RU-BER-OID Roofing and Imperyite Cement Waterproofing. 
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= ae and Ventilat- : 
2 Bridge Piers River Works 2 i ing Fans. 5 
: Difficult Foundations = 5 
= = 2 Single Valve and Non-releasing Corliss. = 
: ‘The Dravo Contracting Co. :: 5 
2 Pittsburgh, aha ie Sy Penna. = : CHUSE ENGINE & MFG. CO. E 
2 = 2 Mattoon, Illinois = 
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: 2 by using diamond 
We Look Into The Earth (oye Grills 

We test Coal and Ore land in any part of North 
or South America. 


The Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 





WATERBURY 
WIRE ROPE > 


of Standard and Armored Construction. Manila 


and Sisal Cordage. Fibreclad Wire Rope. We 


Paes wee fe make Ropes for every purpose. Write for prices. 

The J. A. Brennan Drilling Co. WATERBURY COMPANY 
Susbureh, Pa” ian era is 80 South Street, New York 
Phone Hemlock 305 Phone Rector 993 Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Boston New Orleans 
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Make Your Pick Bits at Less Cost : : (CHROMOLINE —Keeps Your Bits 


Make and sharpen your own pick bits on the In Perfect Trim 


: A j 
Little Giant Power Hammer *MPER It eliminates the expense of improperly tempered 


= bits because it tempers them perfectly every 
Gives position and accurate control of the blow and produces clean, = 
= 


Lc 
iw 





time. 
sharp bits. An unskilled man can operate it with perfectly satisfactory eeeeehe hie Operates kee ttle fon casing tree 
pad Saves labor, time and material. No modern coal mine should = One pound tempers 2000 bits 
be without the ‘Little Giant.’”’ Sold by all jobbers. Write for Bulletin. = COMPOUND Cc : : ; 
bi = rockwell Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
MAYER BROS. CO. Mankato, Minn. = 707 New Bank of Commerce Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The ‘‘Repeat’’ Order 
Its Meaning is Engineering 


Directly the “‘repeat or der” is no indication of the sery- 
ice that you can expect from any machine as specific 
in its work as a hoist. 

But the ‘‘repeat’’ order does show that some other pur- 
chaser, with conditions equally as specific as your own, 
got a machine in the first place that proved so good as 
to make him buy a second—and so on—from the same 
builder. 

It shows you—when one VULCAN Hoist after another 
is bought by the same concern—that Vulcan engineers 
can grasp and interpret specific conditions exactly. 
Isn’t there significance for you in the fact that most 
VULCAN Hoists are “‘repeat’’ orders 


Vulcan Iron Works 


1730 Main Street 


VULCAN HOISTS 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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LATT 
RODUCTS 


are known wherever economy and 
efficiency are matters of first im- 
portance. That’s why you will 
find so many coal mines equip- 
ped with 

SHE Vaile AS 


Built in and 
built right. ” Any eigee you Aer to pro- 
tect your pump from acid-bearing waters. 


Write for bulletins on Platt Products. 


Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 
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MAKEES OF 
PLATT CENTRIFUGAL AND TURBINE 
logis and Multl-dtage 


SMITH bet als AND POWRK 
N@ MACHINERY 
STILWELL FEED WATER BEATERS 
AND POUKIFIERS 
SMITH- VAILE FILTR PRESSES AND 
LL EQUIPMENT 







VICTOR-PRANCIS TURBIXE WaTrR 
WHRKLS 





SMITH-VAILE AIR PREBSOKS 
iene aed Power Drives 


Pumps 
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FLOR See that this name is = 
= on your Mine Hoists. = 
= It will assure you of satisfactorythoisting for FLORY E 
= HOISTS are sturdy, reliable machines. They are built = 
= tostand-up un- = 
= der most severe = 
= mine service. = 
g y Catalog ‘‘C.A”’ gives details. Send for it. 
: S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. : 
= Also Manufacturers of Derricks, Cableways and Dredging Machinery. z 
TMM 
UU 
= have no equals for haulage work. ‘Their ability : 
= to take care of enormous overloads is the reason. = 
= 50% to 100% overload for 1 to 5 minutes is = 
2 handled with ease. z 
: Write for bulletin CA. : 
2 ps ° : 
: Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. : 
5 Ridgway, Pa. = 
Fs uoasvarnasetanentsenveegagas.ayaeacenndncvaervsepetanvatd spuds cuant uae caancFngabecsetCLOUA SHURE 
TEE EE a ee 
: A Mile a Minute is Safe : 
: Speed for Wuest Herringbone : 
= Gears— They made 20 to 1 reductions pos- = 
= sible. They are almost noiseless. = 
= Have no back-lash. Write. = 
= The Falk Co. Milwaukee, Wis. : 
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ALBERGER 
MINE PUMPS 


With Centrifugal Pumps, whether of 


the Turbine or Volute Type, the name 


of Alberger is a guarantee of maximum 
service and minimum operating ex- 
pense. Write for Bulletins. 


Alberger Pump & Condenser Company, 40 Cedar St., New York 
Atlanta Boston Chitaed St. Louis Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans 








Air Compressors 


for all classes of 


mining 
service—one grade—the best! 
Get Booklet 115C. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





SUC: 


SOUTHWARK Foundry & Machine Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Designers and builders of Centrifugal Pumps 
covering their entire field of application. 


Write for the Pump Book. 
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Three Coal Mine 


Superintendents 


wrote us within a week that The Deming Pumps in their 
mines have been running for three years without costing 
a cent for repairs. 


PUMPING MACHINERY 
In All Types ForAll Uses 


STEAM DRIVEN POWER DRIVEN 





Mine Pumps 


are all made with the one thought,—low repair costs and 
highest efficiency. 

An experience of more than thirty years has taught us 
how to successfully combine these two qualities. If you 
are in the market, tell us what your pump will have to do. 




















McGowan Pumping Equipment is designed with due con- 
sideration of every essential detail and will meet the most 
exacting requirements in any of the Types represented by 
the catalogs scheduled below. Satisfactory service is the 
natural result of judicious buying following an intelligent 
analysis of Plant conditions which should be understood 
before orders are placed or accepted, that a proper degree 
of efficiency may be expected or realized. 


CATALOGS 


395—Air Compressors 

405—Single and Duplex Power Pumps 
485—Deep Well Steam and Power Pumps 
415—Triplex Power Pumps 
425—Centrifugal Pumps 

305—Single Steam Pumps 

315—Duplex Steam Pumps 


THE JOHN H.M°GOWAN CO. SStANNE. 


SUC 


Fig. 70, Deming Portable Mine Pump. 


Large Stocks of Deming Mine Pumps Are 
Carried in Pittsburgh, Chicago and Denver. 


The Deming Company, Salem, Ohio 


General Distributing Houses: 
Chicago: Henion & Hubbell. j 
Pittsburgh: Harris Pump & Supply Co. 
Denver: Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co. 





[The Slogan of the Cameron—‘‘Character: the Grandest Thing.” 


Yough Pumps Are Backed by 35 


Years Experiencein Mine Pumping 





Cameron 
Pumps 


Regular 
Pattern 





Maximum Service 


Maximum service at the lowest cost. That’s what you 
want in a pump. Initial cost is incidental. In the 
Cameron Pump you get maximum service at minimum 
cost because of the Cameron Design. Different from 
other pumps. Fewer parts. Less wear. Longer service. 
Over 70,000 in use today all over the world. 


You can’t go wrong when you put a Yough at work 
in the mine. We’ve had time to learn how to build 
pumps. This one is built practically and is built 
right. 


Strong, compact, takes up little head room, has 
sectional water end, on account of which the pump 
does not need to be thrown away when some little 


repair is to be made. 
All the details in Bulletin No. 104. 


Full details on request. 


BOYTS, PORTER & CO., CONNELLSVILLE, PA. 


A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works 
11 Broadway, New York. Offices the World Over. 
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American 
Blower 
Company, 
Detroit 


We built your neighbor’s fan 
Since 1875 we have been building 
Centrifugal and Disc Fans Incline Machinery 
Write for bulletins. : 
S. B. STINE 
Box H Osceola Mills, Pa. 


Builder or Designer of Complete Mining Plants. 


ilati Incline 
Ventilation ‘ - 
Bulletin Machinery 


No. 59 


Bulletin 
No. 60 
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“MANUFACTURERS. or. 
TRACK EQUIPMEN 
For STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILR 





Frogs—Crossings—Switches—Tipple 
Tracks and every kind of coal mine 
track equipment furnished prompt- 
ly. Large corps of track experts are 
at your service. Write us today. 
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Economy? 
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Multi-Blade 
Ventilating 


Fans 
Catalog No. 30317 
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Be ee TITER — 
'S Boiler Graphi 

: DIXON’S Boiler Graphite 

: Saves mine boilers and economizes fuel. 

| Send for ‘‘Boiler Graphite’ Book, No. 59. 

Z Madein JERSEY CITY, N.J., by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Bs rvstanianenastageripegiebauatargeta prints pues ae PT Tis 
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: A Wheel That : 
: Eliminates Loose Plugs : 
= This new Hockensmith Wheel a ea eae = 
= has solid closed "PAT MAY 19 1896 = 
= Hub and Spring eras? # 
= Valve O:ler. = 
=. Ni Otiem tue = 
= straight spokes = 
= conforming to = 
= our usual high z 
= quality product. = 
= Wheel is thor- = 
= oughly annealed and has heavy chilled = 
= tread. Write for Catalog ‘‘A.”’ J = 
= Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co. 3 
= Penn Station, Penna. , z 
MMMM 





A convincing and interesting 
little booklet will be sent for 
the asking. 


Highland 


Non-Corrosive 


Coating 


will not make a mine pipe 
everlasting, but it will ex- 
tend its life three or four 
times what it is when left 
bare and pay for its own 
cost a dozen times. 


The coating stays on, it does not crack or peel 
and it is now made in three grades, so that you 
can get one exactly suited to your purpose. 


CHEMICAL ERODE CTS co. 


CONNELLSVILLE. PA. 





Advertising I[s Like A Garden 


of it. 


F you don’t put the right stuff into it, you won’t get the right results out 
Sow good copy and you can expect good returns. 


haven’t time or training to write good copy for yourself, turn it right 


over to us. 


THE MAKE-IT-PAY DEPT. OF COAL AGE 


4] You can have a free service by communicating promptly with 





{| If you 
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Atlas 
Cars— 


Right There 
for Service 





No. 181 One Side Delivery Slate Car. 


Heavily built. 


Large capacity. 





Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dept. O. Ivanhoe Road 


Let our engineers fit 
your requirements. 


SIM 
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A Different 
Wheel 


| 


Here’s a wheel that’s easy to oil— 
that holds a large amount of oil— 
that is easily put on and taken off. 


A wheel that gives real service. 


Irwin Mine Car Wheel 


In this wheel the oil hole is located 
on center, the oil chamber is large. 
Features that mean ease of oiling 
and long time running on one oil- 
ing. The linch pin is always acces- 
sible-—No trouble to remove wheel. 


This Vheel means smaller mainte- 
nance costs—better service. GET 
DETAILS TODAY. 





Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co. 


Irwin, Pa. 
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Chilled Cor Wheels ® 
a MQ 





HIS is a page 
from a story 


cai Degas: lit 


plant and equipment of the Elkhorn Mining 
Corporation of Fleming, Haymond, Hemphill, 
Garrett and Wayland, Kentucky. 


Exhaustive tests were conducted with every 
form of equipment, before final choice was 
made in order to ascertain which was most 
efficient. 


The exclusive choice of Enterprise Roller 
Bearing Wheels—every one of which is made 
under the personal supervision of Asa W. 
Whitney—is most significant, because it shows 
that ENTERPRISE proved their superiority. 


We will gladly demonstrate their superiority 
| at your mine, and send full information, with- 
| out the slightest obligation. 


Enterprise Foundry & Machine Co. 


400-420 Shelby Street, 
Bristol, Virginia-Tennessee 


AlN hn 
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You Can’t Figure Otherwise 















when you get right down to comparative costs—actual 
users’ data, than that Whitcomb Gasoline Mine Motors 
are the cheapest mine haulage 
lower in operating costs than any other systems. And this 
reduction is perfectly logical when you consider the low 
initial cost of this unit system requiring no outside power 
plants, bonded rails, wiring, charging stations, etc. 


Whitcomb Gasoline Mine Motors 


It only remains to demonstrate their dependability and 
their safe and entirely satisfactory operation. We can refer 
to any one of over 200 mines for the evidence that will be 
conclusive in this respect. 

Let’s get together and work out the facts. No obligation 
whatever no matter how large a saving we can positively 
show you. 


Geo. D. Whitcomb Co. 
Box D Rochelle, Ill. 
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f Consulting Engineers | 


E (Hl! HNUIIINUNLUNLUUUULUUNUULALUALUOUUDLOUUSULOUUONEUULO UO SNE MONA 


Chance, H. M. & Co., Hoffman, John R., Wilkins Company, W. G.,, 


Engineers and Architects, 


SUUUUTTUNIILTUNIULLATUNNUT THAT 











Allen & Garcia Company, 


Consulting Engineer. 




















- Consulting Mining Engineers. Design and Supervision of Con- 
Bactern: erate C. E., John Caathinn ter Water. Supply, Valuation, Coal struction of Coal Mining and Coke 
3 Fgh eee ‘ ae d Land and Mine Engineering. Plants. Westinghouse Building, 
Consulting and Constructing En- Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa: ireteuiila: Pa Pittsburgh,Pa. Robson -Prichard 
guneers. (Sak Building, Huntington, W. Va. 
Designers and Constructors of W d x H 7 
complete coal mines, washers, ; Mem. A. I. M.E. 
Hiples: rescreening plants, etc. Cunningham, W. H., Randolph-Means Co., wert Soh, i 


Consulting Min'ng Engineer. Ex- 
amination and val uation of Coal 
Properties. Plants prepared tc 
overcome specially difficult prob 
lems in coal mining —new or ol 

development. 22 years’ active 
experience. Petros. Tenn. 


Consulting Mining Engineer and 
Geologist. _ Design and Construc- 
tion Coal Plants. Examination, 


Electrification of Coal Mines a 


: 0 Bee Engineers. Specia'ists in the safe 
Specialty. Examinations, report 


18, and proper application of elec- 
and appraisals, coal mining and Valiation, (Reports end Burters trical power to the production 
other properties. ef Coal, Oj] and Metal Properties. and transportation of coal. IEx- 


McCormick Building, Chicago. ‘a aminations and reports. 
Robson- Pac Bidg., Hunting Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 















































AVAQUOOUARALAEUCRCUAYONOOUEROMONEDELURALASQROCEAERDLUAMEOOORUOMALEORUEOASLUAERLEOOAGEOSOGLAUAOQEUCAEERAUAOULAAGRCALOREU EGE ALOU RLEESLEESSUGDTES ale nhac aroma tine ak lek olf rdle ee 
: Engineers’ “RUST-PROOF” Spads : : : 
: Far superior to the hammered-out : = Quality Efficiency Prompt Service i 
= Ce POR CRCRAEA eRe Pos = 2 Permissible Powders passed by the Bureauof 
= saving of time. = = Mines, Department of the Interior; Aetna i 
E Made of Brass, Copper and Steel. = = Coal Powder, Collier and Coal Special 2 
: sian ame = = Powder, in many grades to suit all conditons. = 
=  pempeet ar e ce) 5 5 Black Blasting Powder and Blasting Supplies of all kinds. = 
= Send for prices, booklet and samples. = = ° = 
: He : aur ae : ? Aetna Explosives Company, Inc. : 
: COMPANY : : 2 Rector Street, ieee, New York City : 
= EE ay of electric, air and hand = = Aetna Powder Company Miami Powder Company E 
2 mining machines = = Keystone National Powder Company and others = 
= Established 1878 Plymouth, Pa. =.= = 
Sua sevsvvvnvvvvevssvvvvvvsvvvavagnegcengsvcveveesceveveseeeeeegeeeeeecoveceeceeUeUceUCUCCEHEHUEETEEEEEEEEETEEEETTEMAETTATATTTTMMATTAEETTTTUATTTETTTTANTL TMM 
cL nh ec eae eri alc ow ek th dea | z! VOUAETAALEA UATE EAA EEA DOE TAO EAE 
: Built to stand the hard knocks : : Wico Safety Electric Mine Lamp ; 
: of Everyday Mine Use : : Practically Indestructible  Approvea : 
= = E by U.S. = 
: The new type E = Bureau = 
: = 5 of Mines =z 
2 sony? = 5 = 
: M” Hubbell Lantern : : a 
i Capacity 12 hrs. Weight 4; Ibs. i = Made by E 
5 =: Witherbee 2 
. Cae Write for booklet. z i Igniter z 
= a e ° 4 3 = Co. = 
? Portable Electric Safety Light Co. : : Springficld | 
= 10 Johnson Street, Newark, N. Je = 2 Mass. . = 
EM Sure vreuenreneeteeeuneveeneceeteesiteuceenenenecneeeereeeencceeseeeneeececeseeoeeeocrcismaceann 






An unfailing system that puts every man in your mine within reach of your voice. 
Write for Bulletin 2600. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. » 


ee Mining Transits 
BUFF And Levels 


“Buff” transtts are the best,—not because we say s0, 
but because ‘Buff’? owners say so from every corner of 
the couutry. 
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Specialist 
Mine Locomotive 


That means—built 
in a plant where 
nothing but  loco- 
motives are made. 
Thats why POR- 
TERS are best. 


_H. K. Porter Co. 
i} — 410 Wood St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


{ov earrvecineenenerceteeeeeteeterterneeererineieeecenerteeeeeneoereeenencvneenente 


Send for Catalog 19— 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plains Station, Mass. 
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HE LIBRARY OF COAL MINING AND 
Engineering, in little more than a month, 
has established itself as practically a neces- 
sity — it has been accepted and approved of 

by hundreds of men in the different coal fields 
of the United States who could never realize 
any direct benefits from the usual run of 
technical books on coal mining. 


This Library is a veritable store of the 
information which is required for ad- 
vancement to the highest positions in Cy 


the coal mining industry, and its 
clear, business-like language enables 


you to acquire this information 


without submitting yourself to 
the tortures uusually experienced in 
conquering the average school or tech- 
nical book, with its dry reading and 
theoretical problems. In undertak- 

ing the mastery of the Library of 

Coal Mining and Engineering and 

the subjects covered you assume 

no prodigious task—you do not 
bind yourself down to a siege of 
hard study—you merely place 
yourself in possession of a 
complete library on the 
practical side of coal min- 

ing and colliery practice 

which will afford you 

instant reference on 















at 
Las 
















any topic in the field want an 
of practice of today, OS oppor- 
or will supply for ~) : 

study the material tu nity to 
which both the convince 
trained and un- O you. that 
trained require you need the 
for advance- ‘Ss 


and Engineer- 
ing — That you 
need it now. We 
m/) pay the entire ex- 
pense of examina- 
YQ tion. You pay noth- 
yan ing in advance, go to 
no expense or trouble, 

OS and risk nothing. 


Re Just tear out the coupon below 
and mailtous. We will send the 
Q entire Library of Coal Mining and 
Engineering, consisting of eight vol- 

umes, and containing over three 


thousand pages, by parcel post or ex- 
press prepaid. If in ten days you are 


unable to convince yourself that you can 


not afford to be without the books return 
them at our expense, and the transaction 


O Library of 
Coal Mining 


is closed. 


Decide now—take a step towards more 
knowledge and increased earning power— 
return the coupon today. 


a McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 239 West 39th Street, New York. 


for shipping instructions. 



































‘m=Free Examination Coupon'™ 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your Library of Coal Mining and Engineer- 
a ing. You may send me the eight volumes, charges paid, for my inspection. 
If satisfactory I will send $2 in ten days and $2 per month until I have paid 


~~ a the price of the books, $16. Ifthe books are not what I want I will write you 
CA 6-26 


a BIQNADUEC rte antes eal snc aalc. abo 1ae a tae naa ely Sa tks uN 0d sd aN te ohia TW edie Seg OES adhe wards 


D a Residen cepa aren rere saiciars efocgittc ees 6's s 9 ve 4.cin'e «Ga W4,0 ules cura een esis oka Ae 
a City and State 


a Pirm G8 WOM lOve soa cerca aie hail Patera eae. ROUDO CHIN, 5 Sivas a0 0.3. eb orm Wrens © o\cvetate 
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Angles, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Anthracite Mine Débris 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher 
c 


Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 

Architects’ Supplies 

Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 

Axles, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Bars, Merchant Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Bars, Reinforcing Con- 
erete 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Batteries, Shot Firing 

Portable Electric Safety 


Lamp Co. : 
Witherbee Igniter Co. 


Beums, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Bearings, Ball and Rol- 
ler 

Enterprise Foundry & 
Machine Co. 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 

Irwin eat & Mine 
Gar ‘Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

S K F Ball Bearing Co 

Belt Dressing 

Keystone Lubricating 
Co. 

Belting 

Gandy Belting Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Bins, Coal and Coke 

Link-Belt Co. 

Bit Sharpeners 

Mayer Bros. Co. 

Bits 

Crockwell Mine & Mill 
Supply Co. 

Blasting Supplies 

Aetna Explosives Co., 
Inc. 

Blowers 

American Blower Co. 

Southwark Fdry. & 
Mach. Co. 

Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co. 

Blowers, Fan 

American Blower Co. 

Boiler ‘Tube Cleaners 


Electric 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. 
B. 

Books 

McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 
Inc. 

Boosters 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
gine Co. 

Box Car Loaders 


Christy Box Car Loader 
Oo. 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Manierre Engr. & Mchy. 
Co 

Hrenker Machinery 

Vulean Iron Works 

Wilmot Engineering Co. 

Briquetting Engineers 

Malcolmson Briquet 
Engr. Co. 

Briquetting Machinery 

Malcolmson' Briquet 
Engr. Co 

Buckets, Elevator 

Gifford-Wood Co. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Winat an 


ALPHABETICAL 
MINE 


& 


Pipe, 


Cableways 
Cages 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Car Hauls 
Fairmont Mining Ma- 
Jetfrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Chelety Box Car Loader 
Oo. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Oo. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Carbide 
Cars and Car Wheels 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Enterprise Foundry & 
Machine Co. 
Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Bahar Wheel 
Irwin Foundry & Mine 
Cari@o; 
Stine, S. 'B. 
Cars, Mining Steel 
Castings 
Falk Co. 
& 
Mine Car Co. 
Irwin Foundry & Mine 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Castings, Brass and Iron 
Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Cast-Iron Wood 
Lined 
Cement Floor Finishes, 
Dustless 
Chains, Power Trans- 
mission 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Channels, Steel 
Chutes 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Coal Cleaners 
Crusher 
Co. 
Coal Dock Bridges 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Coal Elevators 
Coal-Handling Machin- 
er 
Co. 
Fairmont Mining Ma- 


Flory Mfg. Co., S. 
Link-Belt Co. 
chinery Co. 
Scottdale Machine 
Car Loaders 
Manierre Engr. & Mchy. 
8 
Simmons Co., John 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Fairmont Mining 
& 
Mine Car Co. 
BiinenCoyow cs 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hockensmith Wheel 
Car Co 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Stine Co., Jac 
Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pennsylvania 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gifford-Wood Co. 
Christy Box Car Loader 
chinery Co 


sie ereeee Engr. & Mchy. 
afer 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Webster Mfg. Co. 
Coal Mining Plants 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Malcolmson' Briquet 
Engr. Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co, 


Coal Storage and Re- 
handling Machinery 


Gifford-Wood Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 





LIST 
EQUIPMENT 


OF 
WITH 


Coke Machinery 
Covington Machine Co. 
Coke Oven Drawing & 
Leveling Machines 
Covington Machine Co. 
Coke Ovens 
Link-Belt Co. 
Compounds, Battery Box 
Standard Paint Co. 
Compressors, Air 


Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 

General Electric Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


International Steam 
Pump Co. 
McGowan Co., J. H. 


Southwark Fdry. & 
Mach. Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Concrete Construction 

Dravo Contracting Co. 

Condensers 

Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co. 

Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 

International 
Pump Co. 

McGowan Co., J. H. 

Southwark Fary. & 
Mach. Co. 


Construction Engineers 
Buffum, F. D. 
Controllers 
Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co. 
Conveying Machinery 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Conveyor Flights 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors, Belt 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors, Cable 
Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Conveyors, Chain 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Wilmot Engineering Co. 
Conveyors, Pan or Apron 
Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Steam 


Electric 


Conveyors, Retarding 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors, Screw 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors, Trough 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Cooling 'Towers 

Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co. 

Cordage 

Waterbury Co. 

Couplings 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. . 


Hockensmith Wheel 
Mine Car Co. 

a Mining Car Wheel 

Cranes 

Link-Belt Co. 

Crossings 

Cincinnati 
Switch Co. 

Cross Patent Flanged 
Lip Screens 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Frog & 


NAMES 





EVERYTHING USED IN COAL 


OF MAKERS 
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Crushers, Coal 


Link-Belt Co. 
Hah gat bern Crusher 


oO. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher 

& Pulverizer Co. 


Crushing Plants, Coke 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Rive Meaath SED 


oO. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 


Cut-Outs, Electrical 

Flood City Mfg. Co. 

Cutting and Punching 
Machines, Coal 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. 


Crusher 


Diamond Core Drill 
Contracting 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
Mach. Co. 


ahr anes! hata Drilling 

oO. 

Punxsutawney Drilling 
& Contracting Co. 

Sullivan Machinery fo. 


Dock Hoists 
Flory Mfg. Co., S. 


Doors, Automatic Mine 
American Mine Door Co. 


Dredging Machinery 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Thew Automatie Shovel 
Co. 


Drills, Air 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Drills, Core 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling 


oO. 
Punxsutawney Drilling 
& Contracting Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Drills, Electric 
Howells Mining Drill Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Drills, Power 


Fairmont Mining Mas 
chinery Co. 


Dumps, Cross-Over 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Dynamite 


Aetna Explosives Co., 
Inc: 


Dynamos 
cae Engine & Mfg. 


oO. 
General Electric Co. 
Ridgway Dynamo & En- 

gine Co. 
Wes ba toure Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Elevators 


Gifford-Wood Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Scottdale Machine 
Mfg. Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 


& 


Engineers and Contrac- 
tors 

Buffum? ED: 

Malcolmson' Briquet 
Engr. Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
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Engines, Fan 


Chuse Engine & Mfg. 
Co. 


Engines, Haulage 
Flory Mfg. Co., S. 


Engines, Pumping 
McGowan Co., J. H. 


fngines, Stenm 
Chase Engine & Mfg. 


oO. 
Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
. gine Co. 

Stine Cor iinte 


Exeavating Machinery 

Marion Steam Shovei Co 

pepe Automatic Shovel 
Oo. 

Excavators, Dragline 

Marion Steam Shovel Co 


Fans 


American Blower Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey es Co. 

Stine Cos J. GC. 

Sullivan "Machinery Co: 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 

Fans, Centrifugal 

Stine, S. B. 


stinesCo.- aa Ge. 

Fans, Exhaust and Ven- 
tilating 

American Blower Co. 


Vilters, Water 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Flights, Conveyor 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Flywheels 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Forgings, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Gear Blanks, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Gears 

Falk Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Generatng Sets, Elec- 
trie 

American Blower Co. 

Ridgway Dynamo & 
Engine Co. 


Generators 
eae Engine & Mfg. 


oO. 

General Electric Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
gine Co. 


Westinghouse Blectric 
& Mfg. Co. 
Graphite, Lubrienating, 


Boiler and Polishing 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Grates and Grate Bars 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. ; 
Greases 

Keystone Lubricating 
Co. 


Hammers, Pneumatic 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


‘Hangers 


See Pulleys 


Heaters, Feed Water 

Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co 

High Explosives 


Aetna Explosives Co., 
Ine. 
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Perforated Steel 
Screen Plates 


For Coal and Coke, Crushed 
Stone, Phosphate Rock, 
Gravel, Sand, etc. 


{| Cylindrical Screen sections rolled to diameter lap or butt joints, and fastened with clips, bolted or riveted 
—segments for Taper Screens rolled to diameter with bolt holes in margins. 


{{ Flat screen plates of any dimensions to 10x20 feet to one inch thick for heavy work. 
{{ Standard sizes of Round, Oblong and Square holes—special sizes made to suit. 
{| Manganese Bronze or Monel Metal screens for acidulated or sulphurous mine waters. 


other words you get what you want. 


The screens are made with care, exact to details of size, thickness and dimensions—in point of material and 
workmanship the best of their kind. 


Or sizes are standard centers (distance apart) but we can give you closer or wider spacing if required—in 


Please send detail specifications with your order or inquiry. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO. 


628 North Union Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 
New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 


Our Superior Loader carries coal full length of this long 
reversible conveyer, gives perfectly loaded product, is dur- CHRISTY BOX CAR LOADER CO. 
able and has large capacity. DES MOINES, IOWA 


No stalled RM Atises or Mine Motor 
troubles when equipped with S.K.F. 


5°¢F’ BALL BEARING CO. 
50 aacrc St., New York ey 





Tee 


Section Insulator and Switch 


Our Combination Insulator and Switch when closed also closes 
the gap in the trolley line. There’s no dead section and no 
arcing when trolley wheel passes over. 


Illustrated bulletin and prices sent. 


Flood City Mfg. Co. 


Elder and Messenger Streets, Johnstown, Penna. 


Cee 


1 


‘Standard Sections, All Sizes. 
Your Inquiries Solicited. 


SWEET’S STEEL COMPANY 


SOT 
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Hoisting and Hauling 
Machinery 

Flory Mfg. Co., S. 

Vulcan Iron Works 

Hoists, Electrie 


Flory Mfg. Co., S. 
Genéral Electric Co. 
pune, Cor, J.C. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Hoists, Steam 


Flory’ Mfg. Co.,. 8S. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Hese & Hose Couplings 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Hydraulic Machinery 
Southwark Foundry & 
Mach, Co. 
Incline Plane Machinery 
Stine Co., J. C. 
Stine, S. 'B. 
Insulators, Feeder Wire 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 


Insulators, Section 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 
Jigs 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfe. Co. 
Lamps, Acetylene 
Simmons Co., John 


Lamps, Carbide 
Simmons Co., John 


Lamps, Electrie 
uson Storage Battery 


Oo. 
General Electric Co. 
Witherbee Igniter Co. 


Lamps, Safety 
eet Storage Battery 
Oo. 
General Electric Co. 
Portable Electric Safety 
Lamp Co. 
Witherbee Igniter Co. 


Larries, Coke Oven 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

ene Machine & 
Mfg. Co. 

Watt” Mining Car Wheel 


Lifts, Air 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Loaders, Box Car 
Cheety. Box Car Loader 


Link-Belt Co. 
eelegre Engr. & Mchy. 
fe) 


Loading Booms 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co 
Locomotives, Com- 


pressed Air 


Ingersoll- eee Co. 
POnter Go: pe pis 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Locomotives, Electric 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, The 
General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 
Locomotives, Gasoline 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 
Locomotives, Rack Rail 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Locomotives, Steam 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Porter Co., H. K. 

Vulcan Iron Works 


Locomotives, Storage 


Battery 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Jeffery Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Electrioe 
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Lubrieants, Graphite 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos, 
Lubriecators 
Keystone 


Co 
S K F Ball Bearing Co 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Lubricating 


Machinery, Coke Oven 
Covington Machine Co, 


Manganese Bronze 
Sheets 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Marline Covered Wire 


Rope 
Waterbury 
Mechanieal 

Apparatus 
American Blower Co. 


Co. 
Draft 


Mine Doors 
American Mine Door Co, 


Mine Timbers, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Miners’ Lamps 
eke oct Storage Battery 
Oo. 

General Electric Co. 
Portable Electric Safety 
Lamp Co. 
Simmons Co., John 


Witherbee Igniter Co. 


Miners’ Squibs 
Howells Mining Drill Co. 


Miners’ Supplies 
Howells Mining Drill Co 


Motors 

General Electric Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Ridgway Dynamo & 
Engine Co. 

Stine Co., J. C. 

Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co 


Oil and Grease Cups 
cas Lubricating 
oO. 


Electric 


Paint, Acid Resisting 

Highland Chemical Pro- 
ducts Co. 

Standard Paint Co. 


Paints and Oils 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Highland Chemical Pro- 
ducts Co. 

Standard Paint Co. 


Perforated Metals 
Chicago Perforating Co, 
Harrington & King 
Perforating Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Permissible Powders 


Aetna Explosives Co., 
Inc. 

Picking Tables 
Fairmont Mining Ma- 


chinery Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Scottdale Machine & 
Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Piling, Steel Sheet 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Pipe, Cast-Iron 
Hockensmith Wheel 
Mine Car Co. 


& 


Pipe Covering 

Highland Chemical Pro- 
ducts Co. 

Standard Paint Co. 

Pipe Preservative 


Highland Chemical Pro- 
ducts Co. 


Plates, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Post Pullers 
Sylvester, W. 


Powder, Blasting 


Aetna Explosives Co., 
Ine. 


Power Hammers 
Mayer Bros. Co. 


Power Transmitting Ma- 
chinery 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Publishers 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Pulleys, Shafting and 
Hangers 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

S.K EB Ball Bearing Co: 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Pulverizers, Coal 


Jetfrey Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher 


Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 


Pumping Engines, High 


Duty 
Boyts, Porter & Co. 
International Steam 
Pump Co. 


Pumps, Air 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 


Pumps, Boiler Keed 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
International 
Pump Co. 
McGowan Co., J. 
Platt Iron Works 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Steam 
Ete 


Pumps, Centrifugal 


Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co. 

Cameron Steam Pum, 
Works, A. S 

Deming Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

International 
Pump Co. 

McGowan Co., J. H. 

Platt Iron Works 

Southwark Fdry. & Ma- 
chine Co. 

Stine =Cor, da. 

Stine, S. B. 


Steam 


Pumps, Electric 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 

Deming Co. 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

International 
Pump Co. 

McGowan Co., J. 

Platt Iron Works 

Pneumelectriec Machine 


Aly K@r 


Pumps, Mine 

Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Cameron Steam Pumf 
Works, A. S. 

McGowan Co., J. H. 

Platt Iron Works 

staple ts Machine 

0. 


Steam 
H. 


oO. 
Stine Co., 


Pumps, Power 

Boyts, Porter & Co. 

McGowan Co., J. H. 

Platt Iron Works 

Poeubieleis Machine 
Oo. 


Pumps, Rotary 


Deming Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Pumps, Sinking 

Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 

International 
Pump Co. 


Pumps, Steam 
McGowan Co., J. H. 
Pumps, Triplex 
Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 


McGowan Co., J. H. 
Platt Iron Works 


Steam 


Pumps, Turbine 

Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co. 

Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 

International 
Pump Co. 

McGowan Co., J. H: 

Southwark Fdry. & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Steam 


Pumps, Vacuum 
Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
McGowan Co., J. H. 
Purifiers, eed Water 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 


Rail Benders 
Link-Belt Co. 

Stine, S. B. 

Rail Bonds 

General Electric Co. 


Rail Joints, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Rails, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Sweet’s Steel Co. 

Retarders, Railroad Car 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co 

Rope Drives 

Waterbury Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Rope, Galvanized 

Waterbury Co. 

Rope, Manila and Jute 

Waterbury Co. 


Rope Transmission 
Waterbury Co. 


Rope, Wire 

Waterbury Co. 

Serapers, Bucket 

Marion Steam Shovel Co 

Thew Automatic Shovel 
Co: 

Screens 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Harrington & 
Perforating Co. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 

Scottdale Machine & 
Mfg. Co. 

awebatee Mfg. Co. 

Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 

Shaft Sinking 

Dravo Contracting Co. 

Shafting 

See Pulleys 

Shearing Machines 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Sheaves 

Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co 

Link-Belt Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Shovels, Steam 

Marion Steam Shovel Co 

Thew Automatic Shovel 
Go: 

Signals, Mine 

Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co 

Sink and Float Testers 

Pennsylvania Crusher 
Co. 

Sprocket Wheels 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Steam Engines, 
inary 

American Blower Co. 

Steel Alloy 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Steel Tipples 


King 


Auxil- 


Fairmont Mining Ma 
chinery Co 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
ge ar Machine & 
Oo. 


Wabeter Mfg... Co. 
Structural Steel 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 
Surveying Instruments 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 
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Surveyors’ Spads 
Howells Mining Drill Co. 


Switchboards 
Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co 


Switchbeoards, Telephone 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 


. Electric 


Switches and Frogs 


Cincinnati Frog & 
Switch Co. 


Tanks 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 


Tapes, Insulating 
Standard Paint Co. 


Telephone Equipment 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co 


Telephones, Mine 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel- 
ephone Mfg. Co. 
Tempering Compound 
Crockwell Mine & Mill 
Supply Co. 
Ties, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Tipple Equipment 
Fairmont Mining Mas 
chinery Co. 
Tipples 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co.,Wm.B 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Tracks, Portable 
Cincinnati Frog 
Switch Co. 
Tramways, Wire Rope 
Waterbury Co. 
Transformers 
Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co. 
Transits and Levels 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


Traps, Steam 
American Blower Co, 
Trolley Wheels 
Harps 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 
Trolley Wires 
Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co. 
Trough, Conveyor 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Turbines, Steam 
General Electric Co. 
Bae eee Dynamo & Eng. 


Southwark Fdry. & Ma- 
chine Co. 

Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co. 

Valves 


Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 
Varnishes, Insulating 
Standard Paint Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus 
American Blower Co. 
Ventilators 

American Blower Co. 


Washeries, Coal 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


& 


Electric 


and 


Electric 


Electric 


Link-Belt Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Water Softening and 


Purifying Systems 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Wheels, Car 
See Cars 

Wheels 
Wire and Cable 
Stromberg-Carlson Teles 

phone Mfg. Co. 
Waterbury Co. 
Wire Rope Fittings 
Waterbury Co. 


and Car 
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Carnegie Steel Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Seria LTE S 


We manufacture steel cross ties and fastenings suitable for every 
kind of service. 


Our heavy sections are used by steam and traction roads under 
most exacting conditions. 


Our lighter sections are especially adapted for use in mine and 
portable track. 


When you are in the market let us figure with you on your 
requirements. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Birmingham Chicago Detroit St. Louis 

Boston Cincinnati New Orleans St. Paul 

Buffalo Cleveland New York Philadelphia 
Denver Pittsburgh 


United States Steel Products Company—Pacific Coast Departments: 
Los Angeles San Francisco Portland Seattle 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES: 

United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 
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5 West 24th Place 
ee | Canal us0"* CHICAGO, ILL. 














LAT plates, or 
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International Steam Pump 
Coir. 





84 in use by one Company. 


SAULT] AMDUDU CTU CETTE 





New York 


MTT TTL TEP TT TTT 


Write our nearest office or send for one of our Engineers and 
you will benefit by our Experience. 


Gifford-Wood Co., 


Chicago 


UU CCC OL ee 


Pivoted. Bucket 


Carrier 


Cuts the Cost 


of handling Coal and Ashes in 
Power Plants, Boiler Houses, 
etc., Bulletin 17-A will tell 
you the many advantages of 
this carrier. 






Ask for a copy. 


Works: 
HUDSON, N. Y. 
Boston 


rE 


See: 


Coal 





Ce 


2 


MALCOLMSON 


are successfully converting screening into high- 
grade domestic fuel. 
about your requirements. 


Malcolmson Briquet Engineering 


Old Colony Bidg. 


Tee 


Briquetting Plants 


Write us for information 


Company 
Chicago, Ill. 





ie 


Page 


Pie Foundry & Mine Car 
fo) 


Jeffrey ~Mfieis Conassew ence. 3 
Keystone Lubricating Co.. 9 
Mink=Belty Com. ma. 4th cover 
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Marion Steam Shovel Co. 13 
Mayer BrosGo.teaewacieee 13 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co..... 19 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co.. 24 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co.. 13 
Platt Iron) Workseeen ec 14 
Portable Electric Safety 
Lighter. So lees aie eadione 18 
Porter OO., ¢ Fie ik nerd sete 18 
Punxsutawney Drilling & 
Contractine’Go ema 12 
Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
Sines Col. > teers eeeecces 14 


Page 
Roberts & Schaefer Co..... 23 
S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co.. 21 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B.. 238 
BAP ia Machine & Mfe. 
Simmons: Co:, JON. owes 
Southwark Foundry & Ma- 
chine” Coven sche a eteieteene 14 
Standard -PaintsComa. sae igs 
Stine Co; 3}, Cin aateaenneeene 8 
Stine, S:-Bi sas enve cider dete 16 
Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mites Coita.-anne 18 
Sullivan Machinery Co.. 14 
Sweet's Steel Co.%.. oo. «sn 21 


Thew Automatic Shovel Co. 13 


Vernon Metal & Produce 


Clow; "Tne 26 eee eee 12 
Vulcan Iron’ Works ss... 14 
Waterbury: (Coca... 45 0 ee 13 
Webster Mfg. Co .3d cover 
Westinghouse Electric & 

Mig: ) Com eui aes 2d cover 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D..... 17 
Williams Patent Crusher & 

PulVerizery Ooi ss ere pies 24 
Wilmot! Dne= (Col iene 75 


Witherbee Igniter Co...... 


The Covington 


Coke Drawing, 
Loading Machi 


Screening and 
ne in operation. 


176 now in use. 


A great labor saver and also re- 


sults in greater 


out-put per oven. 


Covington Machine Co. 
84 Wall Street, New York 


Works: 


Covington, Virginia 


(Patented) 


Branch Office: 
Unicntown, Pa. 





** PENNSYLVANIA ” 


Hammer Crushers, Bradford Coal 
Cleaners, Single Roll Crushers, Rock 
Crushers, Delamater Float Testers. 


Specialists in Coal Crushing and Cleaning 
Machinery for By-Product and Bee Hive 
Coke plants, Coal Mines and PowerHouses. 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 
New York PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 





Se 


Chain in High Carbon 
and in Malleable Iron. 
WILMOT ENGINEERING CO., 


Improved Breaker Machinery for the 
Preparation of Coal. 


Simplex Jigs—Lloyd Compound Gear Driven Rolls— 
Parrish Flexible Arm Shakers—Keystone Rivetless 


Steel, 


in Manganese Steel 


HAZLETON, PENN 


Worxs: White Haven, Penn. 
MMMM cd 


COC een 


Erneta OR EAE TE cece ee 
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TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


A Complete Outfit for the 


Howard Collieries Co. 
Chattaroy, W. Va. 


coy \ 


OAL, is dumped to a hopper, from 
which the plate feeder (shown 
above) delivers it to the balanced 

shakers—the upper one shown above and 
the lower one below. 


Smaller sizes are chuted to cars, while 
lump goes to the loading boom (shown 
on the left) for delivery to the car without 
breakage. The boom is long, because 
clearance had to be maintained for pass- 
age of a locomotive on the track beneath. 


A Typical Webster Outfit— 
Typically Successful. 


The Webster M’f’s Company, ‘Oni 
Chicago: McCormick Bldg. New York: 90 West Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ne De MOY Degener Co., 14 Wood St. 
Charleston, W. Va . L. Miller, 1511 V irginia St. 
oer Ky a BH. D: iartan & Co., 516 W. Main St. 
Chattz¢ anooga, Tenn ...-..R.R. Nixon, Hamilton ‘Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Knoxville, Tenn Webster & Co., Halston Bank Bldg. 
Birmingham, rT eee .G. R. Mueller, 1104 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Douglas, Ariz.. rime rahe - JL. Ae Mendenhall, 1019 Avenue G. 
Denver, ‘Colo. bi nee a oe ne L. Dean, 1718 California 5t. 
Salt Lake C ity, y Utabsy. See ce Uti ‘hn E ngineering & Machinery Co. 
Seattle, Wash. Mies cBrink ley Supply Co., 524 First Ave., So. 
Vancouver, B: CG ...B. C, Equipment Co., Bank of Ottawa Bldg. 


(95) 
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Number 7 Weekly News of Modern Methods for the Handling Price—Dolars 


Tssued Every Saturday eye iakee tn. Te 3 : Every Time You 
PM_BAME Company and Preparation of Coal at the Mine Misd aif Tbaue 


| The Link-Belt Long Wall Coal Conveyor 


| A highly efficient machine for conveying 
| coal cut by the Long Wall Cutters to the cars 


The Conveyor shown here- 
with was built for the 
Penna. Coal.Cox Itus 250 
feet long and driven by a 
H.P. Back Geared Mo- 
tor to give a speed of about 
80 feet per minute. Driv- 
ing mechanism can be 
placed on either side to suit 
conditions. The conveyor, 
which consists of a heavy 6590. 
H class chain, is mounted 
on a steel frame and trough 
—the trough being made 
into 16’ interchangeable 
sections and. bolted _ to- 
gether. This permits a 
section to be added when- 
ever required as the coal is 
mined through the tunnel 
and makes it easy to trans- 
fer conveyor from one 
working face to another. Rened Nathan 
These machines are doing excel- f th 
lent work, and we recommend 0 e 
them wherever they can be used. Conveyor 
They are strongly built for the 
work expected of them. Price 
and full particulars on request. 
Let us work with you in planning 
your new ‘Tipple, screening 
plant, picking table, or any other 
improvement you contemplate 
making. We make no charge 
for advice, layouts or estimates. 


LiINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS. 





The Link-Belt 
Long Wall 


Coal Conveyor 























16’ Interchangeable 
Through Sections 





Ney? Ore. of. ieee s bi 299 Broadway Cleveland 130 0 IN Gye Or leurs sith. Fr. ha ek hg) Whitney Supply Co. 
wittsburgh.|. i... Mee ose - eee LOO Park Bldg. Seattle. «; ed. Gee 580 pe non pe Eee San Francisco......,.N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bldg. 
Boston . ea h a wero: Gites OE eS 49 Federal St. Portland, Ore ; 14tl : 1 np ses Birmiinghhm . a jhu.s wae. General Machinery Co. 
Speouis. kh Re ales Central Nat’l Bank Bidg. ieee age See ae 1. and Lovejoy Sts. Brandford, Can........ Waterous Eng. Works Co. 
WTTIBIG 262 ck Le ore 698 Ellicott Square Los Angeles............ .. .204 N. Los Angeles St. Montreal,’Can......... Williams & Wilson, Ltd. 
Wilkes-Barre..............2nd Nat'l Bank Bldg. Denver. ..........++- Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Toronto, 'Can.......... Can. Link-Belt Co., Ltd: 
TOOT) bo Dn 911 Dime Bank Bldg. IMimneapOus. te scs saeco % Link-Belt Supply Co. FOUN RIO. TOM 0%. . cuht sc hb ue D. T. Blakey 
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